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SECTION XVIII HAYTI, AND FOREIGN WEST UNDIES. 


CHAPTER I. 

COLONIAL POLICY OF FRANCE. 

Bitrke, in his amount of the European settlements in America^ extols the co* 
lonial policy of France, under the ancient regime^ as ccnistituting in system and 
in practice the perfection of administrative wisdom. ® 

Whoever will examine the history of Canada, under France, and of the French 
West Indies, will discover that Burke was dazzled by the great v^Iqe of the 
tropical products ^hicli ^re cultivated in the French possessions in the West 
Indies, and not s^^Il k^owled^e of the French administration, in those colo- 
nies. If the French colonial sy^em had, according to^its theory, been admmis- 
tered justly in the colonies, France would at this day have possessed Hayti : < 
naturally one of the most fertile and splendid islands of America. 

^ The French colonial system was, \;ertainly, so constituted that it might well 
allure even Mr. Burke, and others, who only read of its organisation, into an 
admiration of its theory, and, into a belief that it was perfectly adapted for the 
wise aind practical administration of the colonial governments. , 

We have examined the French colonial system, beyonc^France,— we have 
investigated its executive, legislative, and judicial administration in^Ub Canadas, 
in Cape Breton, in the French West Indian islands, and in 6aayana,"aiid we 
have, especially in Hayti, found, it to be, in practfee, a fallacious commercial# 
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and fiscal policy^ partial and unjust in its administration, and very far from being 
divested of judicial corruption. 

TheSrcnch coK)nies were placed under the superintendence of a council of 
comme^e in Ptfiris^ presumed to be judiciously constituted ; its members being 
tivelve chief officers of the crown. This council was assiste*d by deputies, pre- 
sumed, also, to be chosen from the richest and most intelligent merchants and 
traders in the commerfcial towns of France.' Ttiese deputies were liberally paid, 
for their attendance, in Paris, from the fundee of the cities in*which they were 
chosen. This council sat once a week. Their duties were, to^propose measures 
for redressing all qpmmercial grievances, — for rendering prosperous declining, — 
and reviving extinct trades, — for creating new branches of commerce, — for pro- 
moting manufactures already existing, for inventing and fos^g|||P^ew fabrics, to 
find out new markets for the prlyducts of French industry, — and, in general, to 
w»atch over all the commercial a^Tairs of France, of the French colonies, and of 
foreign trade. The French plantations were placed under the especial care of 
this council. Its deorees, when drawn up, were reported to the royal council ; 
which, almost without exception, issued a royal edict to enforce the decisions 
of the council of commerce. 

This system was eminently French ; that is to say, it was a system of cen- 
tralisation, by which every thing was to be clone by the paid council of commerce; 
nothing by the shipov([ners, merchants, manufacturers, or colonists, excepting by 
the dictatioti<lf* ‘th1s centralised absolute council of commerce. 

In each cio]o^,there«j|ra|*a governor, who was the representative of the king, 
or rather of the council of commerce, — an executive (not legislative) royal coun- 
cil,— r-tjie members of which were selected by the crown (or by the council of 
commerce), -MiliiiiiHifijiif who was a check against the governor, and also trustee 
of the king’s rights and revenues. The council was presumed to be a check 
upon both governor and intciidant, in order to protect the people. This system 
of appoinitng one authority over the other was, in pri<|^lejj^,much in the same 
spirit as the colonial system of Spain; with the excep 1 iflfe' 4 ^f the latter being 
delegated to more powerful authorities : tlrat is, inde]pendent ])0Wers being vested 
in the three separate autfiojities of the viceroy, the church, and the audiencia rmL 

All salaries were paid by the crown ; all the navigation and trade of the j5olo- 
nies were confined to France. There were f^w taxes, and no import duties, levied 
in the colonies ; the duties on exports were only about two percent nd valorem on 
the export from the colonies, and import into France. Tlie amount of the salaries 
of the governors and all other officers, — the expenses of erecting fortifications and 
all other public edifices and buildings, were drawn by the intendant-general on 
the FrenA treasury at Paris.* The expenses of the French colonies, including 
their garrisons and defences, imposed an enormous tax upon the French tax- 

^ * St.:* on account of tlw “normous losses which followed tl;c non-payment of the bills of the 

intcudant in Canada — Article Canada, Rook II. 
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payers at home, and tcncled, ii^ a great degree, tai^ cause those fiscal difficulties 
uhicl) finally involved the nation in its first sanguinary revolution. 

The French colonial policy, instead of Wing the perfe^ion of vj^isdom, as 
eulogised by Mr. Burke, was one maintained at an enormou^ expense, jj^d with 
little advantage to France. The exclusive colonial trading system was of no real 
benefit to France. It was rendered abortive by the intrepid and feariess British, 
American, and West Indian smugglenj and by the* connivance of the officers of 
the French government in the coiomes. Notwitbstandirjg tfce presumed intelli- 
gence of the cou^^cil of commerce, ifn decrees were often jit variance with fsJtts, 
and obstructive tb practical undertakings in the plantations. The governors- 
intendants, and ooldnial councils, instead of the one checking the other, each 
found its promoted by overlooking or tacitly approving then* sepa- 

rate inal-practices. 

It was argued in favour of the French coltftiial system, that the fisheries^ of 
Newfoundland and Cape Breton flourished, and tliut the sugar plantations in the 
West Indies had thriven even more prosperously than those of England, and iti 
finitely more so than those of Sjiain. We admit the fact; but if we examine the 
causes, these were, first, that the fishermen and sugar planters of France, aided 
in no way towaids fjie colonial expenditure and defences; secondly, that tlie 
French fibhcrmcii,asthey are still found to be in the ports of Boulogne, Dieppe, and 
Brittany, were always hardy, industrious, and economical ^amenand fish-takers; 
and, lastly, that the French sugar-planters were generally intelligmt, and ecuno- 
mical until they became rich. But that the coloniaj fipWy wWxWd^st injudi- 
cious and expensive that could have been conccivi d with regard to the people of 
France; and, almost the worst that could have been planned for the retention of 
the colonics, is amply proved by facts, and especially ^ Hayti, 

one time thv, mo.st prosperous of all the French possessions. 


.CHAPTER II. 


HATH, OR SAN OOMINGO. 

, The Spaniards had gradually n(?glectcd Hayti, after robbing the aborigines of 
tlieij* wealth, and destioying them by forced labour and sanguinary cruelties. 
It is true that a few", of the least adventurous but most industrious, Spaniards re» 
inainedat llayti, and cultivated sugar, ginger, and cacao; but, with the exception 
of the archiepiscopal establishment in the city of St. Domiqgo, the island was 
to a great degree abandonQ4 by emigrations to Cuba, and cspyciall/to Mexico, 
When the French colonised the western parts of the island, they even 
extended advantages to the Spanish farms and planters* by purchasing tlioiip 
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cattle and horses ; and^ by breaking through thetSpanisIi colonial system, they 
supplied the Spaniards in Hayti with manufactured goods at cheaper rates, and 
in greater ^bundan^, than they could be obtained frpm Spain. 

Th^ultivatton <of sugar^ cacao, and ginger, was inconsequence revived, and 
the culture of indigo, and tobacco was extended on the Spanisli plantations. « The 
great portiop of the Spanish division remained, however, uncultivated, though it 
yielded the benefit of grazing cattle. ^ 

Hayti is estimated, at nearly 400 miles long and from 60 tO 150 broad. Its 
arek is about 29,000 square miles, or 18,816,000 square acies.^ Near its centre 
rise the Cibao mountains, the highest of which are estimated att nearly 9000 feet 
above the sea ; lower ranges ramify from these chiefly from cast to west. On the 
cast highlands rise among extensive plains, in parts without trees. These places 
afford good pastures ; the Llanos, especially along the southern coast, which extend 
about eighty miles from the town^f St. Domingo to Higuey, being about thirty 
miles in breadth. The Llanos are separated by a range of hills from the plain 
of La Vega on the noi>th, extending east to west about fifty miles, and for about 
thirty miles in breadth. This plain is very fertile, watered by tl)e Yuna down to the 
Bay of Samana. The low and swampy peninsula of Samana, on the north side of 
this bay, is joined to the mainland by a low isthmus covered by the sea at spring 
tides. Along the northern shores west of Samana, the mountains rise 
abruptly from the sea to a consideiable elevation, w ith here and there a few slopes, 
long the shore, of lower lands. Behind these the wide and fertile plain or valley, 
of Santiago is drained by the llivor Yague. Along the southern and northern 
shores of the western part of Hayti, small tracts of level and cultivable land 
occur only in detached portions, but between the hilly ridges are the valleys, or 
anther plains of Artibonite and Cul de Sac ; the one is irrigated by the Artibonitc 
the other covered partly by the salt lake Laguna de Hcnriquillo, and has no out- 
let, and by the fresh-water lake Saumache. The region between the mountains 
of Cibao and the southern coast comprises high hills ^d rallies, with but few 
inhabitants. The soil of the plains and valleys yields thi^e^t luxuriant vege- 
tatio^i, and the forest trees of the mountains We of gigantic growth. The most 
valuable trees are mahogafJy, lignum vitro, ironwbod, and dj ewoods. Wild fowl, • 
turtle, and excellent fish arc abundant on the coast. 

The coast in most parts is rocky, with numerous harbours for coasting vessels, 
some of which are capacious, with deep water. Port St. Nicholas, is about 
six miles long, and sheltered by mountains of considerable height. The harbour 
of Cape Francois, on the north coas*t of the island, is spacious, has good anchor- 
age, but not thoroughly sheltered. The Bay of Samana affords good anchorage, 
but it is nol^ frequented, being unhealthy. The harbour of San Domingo is ex- 
posed to the southeriy winds — it has good holding ground. Port-au-Prince has 
^wo harbours, formedt by Islets ; both afford good and sheltered anchorage. 
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Gonaives is a safe harbour, with water sulEBciently deep for large vessels. The 
whole island is divided into six departments and thirty-three arrondissei^ents. 

Port-au-Prince, the capital of Hayti, is situated in tl^*Bay of Gonaives. 
The streets are straight, and tolerably wide and commodious, but tbelhouses in 
general are mean. ''Its trade is chiefly uith the United States and tfamaica^ popu- 
lation about ^0,000. The town of Cape Haitien, on the northern "fcoast, has 
about 12,000 inhabitants, with some trade. San DOmingQ,. formerly tlie Spanish 
has aboiii 15,000 inhabitj^nts. Its tbr^giier trade 
and hides, has nearly vanished. • ^ 

Popuiaiion. — frhe*iiumber of inhabitants is variously estimated at from 
600,000 and 1,000,000, being chiefly nmlattoes or quadroons; we doubt if the 
whole population exceeds 700,000. The number of whites and pure qegroes 
is small in comparison with the mulattoes, or^, descendants of Europeans and 
negroes, and of the descendants of aborigines,^uropeans, or negroes. 

Eroin the variety of climate all the tropical as well as the products of the tem- 
j)erale climates will grow in perfection. In the plains, of the old Spanish part, 
the licat is nearly unilbrm, and varies in proportion to their dist)[ince from the 
mountains. In the plains the thermometer is sometimes at 99 deg. In the 
mountains it rarely rises above 72 deg. or 77 deg. There the nights are cool 
enough to render a warm blanket or covering necessary; and in the higher 
mountains even a fire is agreeable in the evenings. Violent heats and heavy 
rains render St. Domingo humid Metals soon tarnish, particularly on the sea- 
shore, which is moie unhealthy than the interior parts of the island. 'Fhe south 
part of llic island is subject to souiherri gales, so called, as not attended with 
such dreadful con.sc?|Ucnccs as the hurricanes in the Windward Islands. 

Roads . — These are little more than foot-paths, or ^tracks [xissable on horse-' 
back. I'lie island is in general watered by rivers and brooks. Their courses 
arc but short, and few of them navigable to any distance. The rivers which in 
dry weather liard^V coveif^ the pebbles on its bed, is changed by a tempestuous 
rain into a flood ; aii^l should the banks give way, the rivers spread in devas- 
tation over the plains. Many rivdtsare infested with alligators. The only^akes 
or ponds worth notice arc those*of Ilenriquelle and Saltpond. ^ 

French and Spanish Boundary . — Before the independence of the island 
its divisions and statistics, chiefly on the authority of French officers’ reports, 
and on the documents prepared by Bryant Edwards, were as follows : — The 
division line which separated the French from the Spanish part of the island 
extended from the River Des Anses a Pitre or Pedernales on the south side, 
to that of Massacre on the nortli side, at the head of the Bay of Mancenille. 
It comprised about 6,000,000 acres of a generally fertile so#, with bills, valleys, 
woods, and streams. 

Spanish Division . — The cantons or jurisdictions, beginning at the western- 
most point of the old Spanish frontiers, on the south coast or narrows, were Balia* 
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ruco, then possess^ by fugitive Spanish and Srench negroes ; Ney ve, Azua, 
Bani or Vani, the^ city of Bt. Domingo, and territory dependent thereon, St. 
Laurent dgs Minesj^Sainapa, Cotuy, La Vega, St. Y«vgo, Daxabon, St. Raphael, 
Hinche., JiJanique, ^pd St. John of Maguana, * 

^ Population of this Division . — It was composed of whites,^ freed^ people, and 
slaves. Tiiere were also a few Creoles resembling the Indians, having long, 
straight, and black hair; and seemed to be a mi:®! race descended from the abori- 
gines and the Spani^rd^. « « 

The people of colour were excluded from almost all employments, civil as 
well as military, as long as the colour of their skin betrayed their origin ; but the 
political constitution of the country admitted of no distinction between the civil 
rights at a white inhabitant* and those of a ficc coloured person. The major 
part of the Spanish colonists wer(^ then of a mixed race : w hich in a great degree 
quashed the prejudice otherwise manifested. People of colour w^ere, however, 
admitted to holy orders, as curates, but not to the upper dignities of priests 
and bishops. The slaves w^ere said to be treated w^ith extreme mildness, and 
usually fed as well^jl^^^^* creoles could either read or 

write. Slavery %ad so rapidly diminished that when in there w’ere 

over the wdiole Spanisli part of the island, 1 25,000 inhal)itan,t.s ; of whom 110,000 
w’crc free, and 15,000 o:dy slaves. I'lie French portion of Ilayti furnished 
three-fifths of the jiroduce of all the French West India colonies put together, 
or more than ten millions .sterling. At that period tlie dress and mode of living 
of the Spanish creoles indicated j^ride, laziness, and poverty. The capital had 
the aspect of neglect and decay ; insignificant t(»\vns \vcrc seen here and there, 
near immense districts, called hatles^ where cattle wxrc raised with little care. The 
hatles comprised most of the Spanish settlements ; and were of an extent far 
disproportioned to their utility. Some were several square leagues in extent, 
with not above 500 head of cattle, great and small. Some were called horse- 
hattes^ others caitlc-haltes, according to the animals^tlicy r|;ared ; others for 
breeding pigs w'ere called eoraih. In these hattes the pcoj#e hedged and lived 
miseiahly. The small provision farms caile& canacos, were under the poorer 
colonists, or freed people oi cfdour. ^ 

When the insurrectirjn broke out in the French part of Hayti, the slaves in 
the Spanish part adhered with w^onderful fid^ity to their masters. They did not 
revolt nor attempt to enriclj themselves by plunder, rapine, or predatory robbery. 
The atlacliment of the slave towartls his master, arose from the Spaniards in 
Hayti being enunently the iiiost kind and indulgent slave-owners. They seldom 
inflicted punishment, except for flagrant acts of insurbodiiiation and theft ; and 
treated their d^ves, generally, with leniency andhumanitjs attended to their wants, 
and so far mitigated vhe bond of slavery as to be such little more than in name. 

^ A jealousy and hatred had always existed between the French and Spanish 
colonies in Ilayti, yet the smuggling trade was carried on with the Spaniards for 
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horned cattle^ mules^ horses^ the French supplied th^'. with the manufac- 
tures of Europe, and witli slaves : both which they could not obtain by the 
regular course of iinport*yJ,ioa at such moderate . pricer, from tlj^ French. 
The latter purchased, annually, about 25,000 head of horned cattle, about 
2500 mules and horses ; the Spaniards also paid the Frencli Upwards of h^lf 
a million of dollars, in specie, during the year for the purchase of goods, 
iinplemcnts of agriculture, an^ negroes. Maliogany^ and dye-woods were 
legally exported* to Spain, and. clandestinely, to different parts of Europe, 
and to the United States, and, indirectly, to Englabd. ^ A trading intcrcciirse; 
of some extent, \^is carried on with the islands of Porto Rico, Cuba, and Jamaica : 
to both the latter islands cattle w^ere exported, and mahogany and dye-woods, 
especially to Jamaica, more advantageously than to Europe, owing to procuring 
returns in a more dired and cheap way, than f<irough Spain, or France. 

The commerce wnth Porto Rico, and the Sffhnish main, was also productive of 
some profit to the people of Hayti, from the facilities of smugglmg, by which 
the enormous duties on foreign European goods of thiaty-four per cent, when 
imported from Spain, were in most cases saved ^..^pucli were purchased in 

Hayti on far more moderate terms, being illicitly obtained from the French part 
of the island. 

• • 

The trade to the United States of North America, was also of importance ; 

North American vessels carried off large quantities of mahogany, hides, some 
(‘ofl'ee, and a little dye-wood, in return for flour, beef, pork, butter, salted her- 
rings, and dried cocJ-fisli: also some East India goods, and fir-timber, boards, 
and shingles. 

From the day on which Cliristophe expired, down to the present day, a period 
of twenty-six years, neither industry, nor improvement, nor energetic administ- 
tratioii, nor the extension of the education of tlie people, nor any progress in 
the march of civilisation, appears in the agricultural, manufacturing, fcommercial, 
moral, social, or political condition of the republicof Hayti. The climate, the 
soil, and the past urcs, yield, almost without culture, sufficient merely to fted a 
people, too indolent to work for A>mf<)rts and luxuries. The natural igcliaation 
of all mankind, in a rude state, is indolence, and an alfsenceof forecast in provid-^ 
ing for the future. But there are races, among which individuals arise with 
powers of mind, so far superior to, that of the communities among which they 
liave been born, that their perceptions have discovered means, for ameliorating 
the rude state of uninstructed man; and who have, by force of character and 
wisdom, directed some races, more rapidly than others, into that progress wliich 
lias formed their advance, by degrees, — from the savage or rude state in which man 
has, first, subsisted, on the produce of hunting, fishing, andTof wjJcUherbs, roots 
and fruits, — to the pastoral and agricultural state; aud,thencdf always accompanied, 
more or less, by both the latter, into the discovery o£ the more simple art^s, 
manufactures, and sciences — to the pursuits of navigation, of trade — to learning, 
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intelligence, and to the higher arts aij||p|k9ices.^^^^ and virtue, must 

necessarily accompany and direct this progress, which is the result caused- by the 
elements^f commercial intercourse, of civilisation. Luxury and voluptuousness, 
arising from the accumulation of wealth, and, as under the Medici, the exercise of 
despotism, — and the absence of civilliberty and religious freedbra, have no doubt 
pervaded, &nd in most cases prevailed during, periods of high civilisation. There 
is no greater fallacy than to tonfound civilisatieti with civil liberty. The age of 
the Medici, and the Borgias, and of^ouia Xiy., were brillianit epochs of civili- 
sat^n, of arts, of learning and science : but neither civil liberty, nor religious 
freedom, existed during those periods in either Italy or France.- 

Among the rude inhabitants, — the swineherds, and hunters of the German 
forests^^there was almost perfect civil liberty, — in the absence of arts and sciences, 
and nearly of trade, or inanufacturtcs, or any of the elements, which are considered 
as forming the great framework oCcivilisation. 

Among the Hurons, Iroquois, and other barbarous nations of hunters in 
North America, there appeared, within each nation, perfect civil liberty. 

In luxurious and civilised Mexico, the emperor was absolute, and not to be 
questioned in his rule : the priests were terrible in their religious domination, and 
in their sacrifices. 


That social and political state of communities, in wUicli the greatest happi- 
ness is attained, to which human nature is adapted, can only exist when the 
people are so thoroughly educated, and of such wise judgment, as to appreciate 
so thoroughly the blessings of civil liberty and religious freedom, that they, at tlie 
same time, make, or consent to, the regulations which restrain one man from per- 
verting that liberty, to the injury of tlie property, or person, of another man : 
-j-that is freedom without anarchy, constituting wise, equal, just, mild, yet 
energetic government. Under such government, civilisation, in its highest de- 
gree, and tyue civil liberty, and religious freedom, are thoroughly compatible. 
But sucli iht^Jjyil^nce and such government has nevej; yet e.ysted. Ilie pro- 
gress of education, the wonderful power of scientific inventkm, and that celerity 
and freedom of intercourse between the nations of tlie* earth, — freedom of per- 
sonal intercourse, and of the interchange of commodities, which navigation-and 
the steam-engine have, during a late period of the world’s history, rendered irre- 
sistible, will, no doubt, rapidly advance nations towards that state of civilisation 
and intelligence, and, that civil and religious liberty, which can exist practically 
and happily together. 

But, that there are races and nations, which do not move onward in this pro- 
gress as rapidly^ or as securely, as other races do, is a mere truism. Some 
nations have made great advances in civilisation, and others have either remained 
stationary, or have deteriorated. The Chinese appear to us to be exactly in the 
same state of civilisatipn as, probably less moral than, when Marco Polo and 
tiuhalde travelled among them. 
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CHAPfiinn. 

STATISTICS OF IlAYTI. 

Since the expulsion of Boyer, our statistical materials, rdative to Rayti, arc 
scarcely in any casa more than vague estimates. Thje trading regulations, and 
the customs tariff abound in the greatest contradictiol^s and absurdities, fiscally 
and commercially. The great ca|)abilities, and former copimerce of'Hayti, will 

be elucidated by the following tables, prepifad by order of the French govern- 

• * ^ 

ment : — • ^ 

General State of >1tncidturc and Manufactures in the French Division of St. Domingo, 

in 1791. 
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Value in Colonial Currency of the Produce Expoited from the 1st of January to the 

Slst of Decemher, 179L . 
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Summary of the Territorial Value of J'Jautations ami Building's in the French Division of 

St. Doniincfo. 
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1 
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3.3,113,783 1 

•\nionnt of all the goods imported. ^ 

! 

86.410,040 


These importations were made in 580 vessels, measuring together 189,079 tons, or 
by average i3‘25|. tons each vessel, viz,: — 

224 from dU'uidcaux i 10 from Bayonne 

129 fiom NaUes 5 from La Rochelle 

90 lr(ftL) Marseilles ! 3 from Ilarfleur 

8() from Ha^c-fle-Grace 2 from Cherbourg 

19 from Dnnkiik 2 from Croisic 

1 1 from St. M:»lo 


.1 from Dieppe 
1 from Rouen 
1 from Granville 
1 from Cette 
1 from Rhedon. 
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Add to the 580 vessels from France, 98 fron# the otast of Africa, and the French 
part of Hispaniola will be found to have employed 678 vessels belonging to France in 
the year 1788. 

Foreign Trade in 1788 {exclusive of the SpanisJi^. 

Imported by foreignert (Spaniards excepted) to the amount of . . 6*82 l,7d^ livres. 

Exported by the same 4,409>922 ,, 

Difference . 2,4n,785 „ 

N.B. — This trade amployed 763 smay vessels, measuring 55,745 tons. The average is 
73 tons each. Vessels from North America (American buiit)^re*comprchended in it : 
but there werc%also*employed in the North American trade 45 French vessAs, 
measuring 3475 \ons (the average 77 tons each), which exported to North America 

colonial products, value ! . 525,571 livres. 

And imported in return goods to the amount of .... 465,081 „ 

Difference . . . . • . . . . 60,490 „ 

Spanish Trade^ in 1C88. 

259 Spanish vessels, measuring 15,417 tons, or 59 tons each, imported to* the amount 

of (chiefly bullion) 9,717,1 13 livres. 

And exported negro slaves, and goods ( chiefly European nfanu- 

factures), to the amount of . 5,587,515 „ 


Difference 4,129,598 „ 

N.B.— This is exclusive of the inland trade with the Spaniards, of which there is no 
account. 

Negroes imported into the French Part of Hispaniola, in 1788. 
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24 

St Marc 



JtiKMIUC 

j.oart 

1 1 

( 

fM,'* 

7.’» 


♦)0 


8 

Cfi>c« 

1 

872 


1 B49 

4, .*100 

10 

Gnpe Franvoitt'. • 

j 

23I(t 

1.514 

tbi 

10,573 

37 


i I5,«7I 1 

7040 

421.') 

_2M7 

20,500 

98 


In 1787, 30,839 negroes were imported into the French part of St. Domingo. 

The 29,506 negroes imported in 1788, were sold for 61,936,190 livres ^ispaniola 
currency), which cm an awage is 2099 livres, two shillings each, being about 60/. 
sterling. « 

The foregoing statcmciitJ! exhibit an extraordinary state of prosperity ii^the 
Frcneh division of San Domingo : that is, for an area less than one-third of the 
whole island. Toussaint and Christophe, who understood thoroughly tlie disin- 
clinatroii of the population to agricultural labour, may well be justified for the 
seferity of their rural codes when we compare the San Domingo of 1790 to the 
islaiftl of Hayti in 1846. 



Table of Exports from Hayti during the Years 1789. 1801, and from 1818 to 1826, both inclusive.' 
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FOUEIGV WEST INDIES, 




STATISTICS OF liAni 


tt»TlTliN of British and Foreign Trade of ^fcrt-anrPrince during the Year ending 

31st of December, ISAl. 


* ARRIVED. 


D E*PARTEDr. 


NATIONS. 


Eriiiiib 

Huytian 

Pmich 

German 

Daniiili 

Swedish 

Kelgiiii .% 

United States 

Total 


1 ^ 

Touunge. 1 Crew. | 

1 

1 

Invoice 

1 Value. 

Vessels. 

• 

Tonnage. 

• 

Crew. 

1 

Invoice 
• Value. 

' No. 

tona..^ 


£ 

Vo. 

tons. 

“W 

number. 

£ 

22 

3,19^ 

207 


24 

T.ot'is 

227 

90,593 




.... 

2 

172 

19 

2,525 

27 

0,204* 

339 

65,H92 

22 

LIWA. 

289 

102,.5H5 

1!S 

2.!‘»2 : 

153 

1 20.410 

13. 

• f,922 

132 

43,097 

5 

1,040 ' 

51 

1 3.(K»0 

5 

1 881 

40 

13,90(1 • 

3 

4H1 

31 

j 4,190 

3 

1 t84 

31 

8,247 

I 

lyo 

14 

23.77 « 


1 

1 


...j 72 

1 

5B2 

1 03,137 

75 

i 0.52^ 

.599 ’ 

107,175 

...1 

. 1 

i 22,.'iH0 ! 


! 275,421 

1 144 

1 22,03K 




D E S C R I P T I 0 N. 

I Cargoes. 


Of the twenty-two British vessels that 


arrived there were— 

Pjoui Great Britain general 

„ „ ballast 

Total from Great Britain. 

Kroni .St Thomas'n general 

„ Trinidad hatlast 

St. Viiieeiit do. 


Total troiu other pH rts.. 
'I'otal troin (#reat Britain 

Total 


ARRIVALS. 


• 

Veiipcdtt 

1'onnage. 

Value. 

No. 

tons. 

• £ 

15 

M73 

I 92,570 

4 

T>lf> 

' 

19 

3019 , 

; 92,570 

1 

liR 

' 2,135 

1 

• 150 

1 

1 

142 


•1 1 

4M) . 

2,135 

19 

3019 

1 92,570 

22 1 

1 m» 

94,711 


I) K S C I( I P T 1 O \ 


Of these twenty-four British vessels that; 

departed there were— j 

For Great Britain 

„ Leghoru ••I 

„ llauibiirg ' 


Total for other parN 

'i'otal for Great Biitain 

Total 


DEPARTURES 


Cargoes. 

ViwcIb. ! 

1 

Tonnage. 

Value. 


No. 1 

tons. 

£ 

i 

roffee and cotton 

19 ; 

3322 

70,648 

do. ' 

do, 1 

i 2 1 

3 

276 

470 

10,913 

9,032 


5 i 

19 ; 

710 
. .3322 

^9,945 
i 70,(J48 


24 

4(M{8 

! 90,593 


Betuu-v of British and Foreign Trade of tlie Port of Cape Ilftytieii, for tlie Year end- 
ing 31st of December, 1841. 



i 

A R R T V aT.S. 

, 

DEPARTURES 


NATIONS. 

* 

1 

i Vessels, 

■ 

Tonnage. 

Crew. 

Invoice 

Value. 

1 

Vessels, , Tonnage. 

1 

Crew'. 

Invoice 

Value. 


* number. 

Ill 1 

tons. 

numbi-r. 

i j 

29 09fi 

number. tons. 

10 i 2,098 

number. 
130 • 

£ 

32,387 

Baytian 

i'Vench 

German 

United States 

1 • • • ; i;l 

3 ! 

...j 11 

....| II 

40 

119 

1 9't7 
• l,9t»4 

6, (Mi? 

Ih 

1 in 

1 121 

210 

1,029 1 

27.082 1 
22,509 ' 

.56,798 

1 I 42 

9 1,54A 

10 ! 1,7711 

42 ! 5,.i4!> 

V 6 

no 

ino- 

fti* 

224 
36,556 
51,279 
: 42,324 

Tiital. . . . . 

....| 84 

1 11,806 

; fll7 

130.1^4 

78 in,slC 

5Vt 

162 770 
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BRITISH ARRIVALS. 

~ ClfISes. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Invoice V aliie. 

Prom Gi mt Britain wiii 

* dry goods. 

S 

807 

1^26,823 


do. 

1 c 

00 

194 


provisions, 
dry goods, 
ballast. 

1 

ft3 

204 

J 

1 

a 27 

140 


2 

07 



do. 

2 

422 < 



dry goods, 
beer. 

2 

128 

1,646 


I 

143 

16 


bricks. iwr 

1 

260 

18 


ballast. 

2 

.Hfti 


,, Barbadoea 

provisions. ^ 

I 

,101 

2ft 

s 


14 

1732 

2,24.3 

„ Greal^Britain 

.... 

ft 


26,823 

Total. 


]» 

2620 

20,0(H1 

britksh departures. 

Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

1 Tonnage. 

Invoice Value. 

For viicat Britain with 

Coffee, dtc 

ft 

800 

£20,022 


logwood. 

2 

410 

1,828 

For Great Britain. . . . 

.... 

-“1 

i;ioo 

21,850 

„ Naaaau, 

logwood. 


214 

630 

St. Thomas 

coffee. 


58 

RMi 

J, Turk^* iNliind ...' 

do. 

1 

.ft3 

185 


do. 

1 

70 

ftOO 


do. 

1 

143 

ft.:io» 

„ Hamburg 

do. 

1 

260 

2.903 

For other parts . , , , , 


!» j 

708 

10,').17 

,, Great Britain,.... 1 

.... 


1.100 

21,850 


.... 1 

lii i 

20 !is 

32.387 


Return of British and Foreign Tmde of Port Gonaives for the Year ending the 31st of 

December, 1S4I. 

A 11 K I V K I). 1) E 1* A R T E 1). 


NATIONS. 

Vessels. I Tonnage. * Crew, j j VewacI; ToiiiiOBe. Crew, j 



number. 

tuns. 

j number. 

£ 

u urn her. 

tons. 

' number. 

1 

British 


1986 

! 109 

1.3M9 


1705 

97 

1 18,353 

French 

10 

l‘fl2 

102 

.'i,.)o:> 

JO 

1912 

102 

14,65 1 

Danish 

1 

150 

H 

. . 

1 

160 

10 

i 0.6KI 

Hamburg 


276 


284 

2 

420 

1 

1 3,787 

United States 


4764 

I 

1 228 

9,970 

27 

■1228 

203 

j .32,186 

Total 


! 908M 

i 460 1 

! 1.%1.5H i 

52 

H.V2I 

433 

i 78.81 






i 





I I 


^ B n I T I S H ARRIVALS. 

Cargoes. 1 

Vessels. 1 

Tonnage. 

Invoice Value 

Prum Great Britain..... 

dry goods. 

3 

523 

^•m 

,, Nassau, N. P 

hardware. 

1 

44 

78 

. .. 

crockery. 

1 

16 

!i7 

„ St-thumas 

dry goods. 

2 ; 

2.55 

418 

J 

ballast. 

3 

536 


„ Denierara 

dry goods. • 

1 i 

277 

1 

„ Barbadoes 

ballast. 

1 ' 

171 


„ Trinidad 

do. 

1 

161 


I 

From other parts 


10 1 

1463 

597 

„ Great Britain 


3 ! 

.523 

802 

Total 1 


1 ”” 13 i 

1086 

1399 
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BRITISH DEPARTURES. 

Cargoes. 

Vtemela. 

) Tonnage. 

For Great Britain 

cofToe, &c. 

1 

' 17fi 


luahogaiiv. 

4 

; 700 


• do. and coffee. 

1 

1 200 f 

»» »* •. 

machinery and do. 

> 

1 134 

For Great Britain «. 

.... 

f 

1210 • 

„ Nasaau ^ ! 

coffee. 

I 

41 

1* lioHton 1 

' logwood. 

1 

1C 

1 coffee and machinery. 

1 

lOL 

„ Detnerara 

„ St. Tbomas 

4lk 

1 cotfee. 

> 1 

1 

• ^77 

^57 

For other parts * 


> .9 

585 . 

, , ftin 

„ Great Britain 

TiHiil....# 


1 7 


12 



ExroBTS from tlic Republic during 1840 and 184 It 


Inroice Value. 


£3,127 

»J7« 

wrort 

4iHr> 

1 


• 225 
C4 

• 1.21G 

2,0tt4 
170 


3.70O 

18,353 


P U O D U 

C T S. 

1H4U 

1841 

1 P U O D U 

C T S. 


1840 

1H<1 

... 


. 

ir. 

ir. 

• 



B- 

P- 

Coffro 


34,114.717 

Maiy.e 



<1 

81 

Cocoa 


4 

filO.OlO 

Starch 



147 

72 

I'obaccO'Icaf .... 


1,725, 380 


• rnnento 

.. . . 


1781 

► 177 

Cunipcachy wood 



IV»7I,.T»1 

'Ignamea 



2 




022,. i75 

I, .Mil 1.54 




20fl 7-12 

aio 8>i2 

Raw HUgar . . 

do,' 

741 

1,303 

CaasavHH 



(i 

Gum giiaiucuni.. 

do. 

1 5,.M 1 

9,500 

Kid leather 

do. 

s 

1 

•io 

Yellow wax .... 


10,802 

43,413 

Live oxen 



5.3 

28 

Tortiiiarshell . , . 


1,754 

2,Oi>2 

Piga 




17 

22 

Horns of cattlr... 


10.251 

PM7h 

Coco nut« 

. .number 


400 

1,345 

Cassia fistula . . . . 


.3,100 

IS 874 

Bananas 



11,200 

7,025 

Ginger 


8.130 

1.5,822 

1 Sugar-raues 

. . number 


3. 50 

3.50 

Hags 

4 

37 202 

44, Vh, 

TuuKiriuds 



44 


S>rup of battura 


104,001) 

2,712 

I.f>nioriM 





Maliogriiiy 

f..t 

4,072,041 

l2 0,000,632i 

Saltpetre 

do. 


0,774 


Hi«t«s 

. nuuilii'r 

.30,»,27 

27,120 

Liquetiis 

case 


13 


Cigars 

.do 

3i;4,lO(l 

T 28 ,o:»o 

RiiU) 


i 

. , 

20 

Kyniii of honey , , 

..gullon 

MS 

•127 

Castor oil 

. ...galloni 

U 


20.5 

Taffia 


252 

inu 

A^ocats 

. ....barrel^ 


4 

Oranges 


10 

10 

Mangos 




4 

Pease 

. . . . do 

MH 

14 

'Pineapples 

do. 






Products Exported from Port-au- 

Prince. 




ARTICLES. 

4* 


AHTIC LES. 





Cottiiii 


781,077 

1,175,180 



|Ca.48ia fistula 

lbs. 

3,llM) 

.TV 

18,343 

Ccico.i 

....ilo. 

100,810 

! 2 18,025 

Ginger 


6,1811 

15,181 

Raw Kiig'ir 

....do. 

741 

j :ioo 

Cane mats 


206 7-12 

310 8-12 

Caiapi'acby wood. . , 


10,61.3,040 

1 1 ,420,050 

'Rags 


36,3fH) 

• 44,560 

Ma)iog.iii> 

feet 

1 ,212,8.11 

2, 1,515,770 0- 

12 Yellow wax 


.,.4,603 

H.270 

Toftoise.'ibell 

....lb-.. 

1,32.3^ 

1 1,703 

Glim Guaiactim... 


IK4 1 

050 

Hidi'M 

. . . . No. 

2 1 1 .5 

I 2,143 

Kiiltiuafr,* 

•in 1 

6,602 

40 .530 

Horns of rattle 

.. In- 

2 ,hll 

; 1 2 !oj8 

Lignum vitw 


I2,'84i " 

Ueaf toi>a<*i o 


201.107 


IC.kMfltt* Oil.. , ,,, 

. ..1 


2(>5 




271,8^ 





MKjkiouANDUM ON i iii.Thadk 01 IIavti i»ubing 1841. — yiierc is a reinarkabTe fall- 
ing off in tkc tiade of Hayti during the year 1841, when compared with the preceding 
year. Jhis decrease may be accounted for, as arising from various causes, but chiefly 
from the deficiency in the coffee crop and the very great importations of 1840. 

The necessary limitation of credit, wfnch the merchants find indispensable to their 
interests, in consequence of the enormous debts already due by the country, may be cited 
as ano'thcr influential cause of the decrease of commercial activity. also be re- 

marked that the general poverty of the inhabitants, and the depreciation of tlie currency 
have both contributed towards lessening the demand for better description of goods, and 
have caused the substitution of those of a cheaper and coarser kind. Brittsh and German 
trade is sensibly aflcclcd by this change, whilst liiat witli France suffers stilj ipore, there 
being but little demand for siRvS, cambrics, and wdnes. The Amer^an trade is carried 
on with some activity, but is far from being profitable to those engaged in it. 

There is a considerable decrease (upwards of 12,000,000 lbs.) ia the export of coffee — 
that amount being about one-fourth of the average crop. The value of the exportation 
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of this article, the staple protluce of Hs^U is annually decreasing, owing to large siipplie 
of coffee being now imported by Eutppeart inarkefs, from Brazil. 

The export of cotton remains much the same, vary mg from 1,000»000 to l,o00,0001bs. 
nor ha^the nialioi^any trade undergone any great variation during the last four or fiv. 
years. . There is, however, a falling off in the export o/^l(ig wood, caused by its low valiu 
in K‘”'ope, ard by the high rates of duty still maintained on its exportation. 

Tobacco has of late years been much cultivated in the north-eastern parts of Hayti 
and has well repaid the care bestowed upon it. 

Statement of the Receipt* and Expenditure tlie Republic of Hayti, during the Yea: 

1837 . 


RECEIPT. 


E X P K N I) I T I n E. 


Amount. 


Diiticn on importation 

coDNignment T 

exportation 

Territorial impoata 

Weigt'ing and wharfage 

Tax un alaiig^hter-huusea farmed out. 

Dernesuea farmed out. ......... 

" ValeuT locritive*’ 

Land-tax 

Hrampa 

Patenta ; 

Regiatry and mortgagea 

l.GtiS dollars, and per cent 

Sale of demeauea 

V'arioua extraordinary reteipta 


Total , 


dollars, 

Details of the excega per ann .ir; — 

M oney, foreign TO*} 

national 28-2 ,\V2 1 

Funds remitted to lariouH < 

Balance on Den. .'U, 1837 


doliars. 
roi.inri 
43,1 (Ki 
dOUAS.** 
40‘2.()*2H 
n4,ir>7 

25.*>.'»r, 

4,52-2 

l.T-W 

.^4,fW7 

82,003 

30,7.^ 


100,787 


1, 1. 10,47 1 


Supply of pruviaioiis 

; — -- clothing and equipment . 

Works and public edilicoM 

Salaries of civil uflicers 

; military otKcers 

!\V.iges 

ArHoiiala 

Hospitals 

. Marine ..••*. 

I Repayment of lodging money. .. 

; National debt.. 


fiidSS lUnfcncospen expenses. 

0,M»* 


2,082,.‘)22 


Ttital. 


' Expenses of government. 

National debt 

Notes bui‘Ui'd .1. . 


Total. 


Ilalan.N’ Deeeinbci .41, I .Ih. 

tioiieial iiM-eipt.4 

.Notes issued 


Total 

Balance Dereniber 31, 1837 


Revenue frtmi all Sources during the Years IS iO imd JS4I. 


dollars. 

2l,3.'i4 

r,3,;>4.T 

37,!H2 

3!M,2i)0 

IM2.!*34 

14,771 
l7,N.m 
i 0,081} 
13-i.4(N 
.'f.TO.ItO.T 
100,000 
35.000 
31 1 


dollais. 
.. 0Sl.fii3 
. . 2,082,522 
. . 78.1,100 


2,713,102 

2,om,M8;i 

:i.i(),‘to5 


.4 K.V2,!*7»* 


1,130,174 


Port-au-Prince ■ 

Jercinie 

Cayea 

Jacniel. 
Gpiiaivee.,v. 

C-Ptt llaytIhiU. 

Porte-Plaie.. .. 
Sainf.Domingo 


POUT S. 


Total. 


* IKIO 

, 

i 1811 

i 

I iicre.'isc 

j Decrease. 

1 R- 

c. 

1 p 

r. 

K- 

c. 

»?• 

r. 

1 1, 2181,057 
.51,087 

20 

h-Jti 

;»S8,3.i.5 

52,501, 

70 ' 

H } 

Kll > 

.578* 

43 

302.021 

41 

47l,7‘»t> 

21 

1 11 7 , .57 5 



. 51 , 22:1 

11 

‘203,018 

l,'it,8»0 

71 

I 170,770 

1 1.50 078 

•2\) 

40 i 

1188 

1 i 

20,8.18 

45 

H8i 

550,04 1 
7(„.53'» 

714 

j 47I/.U2 

1 107 819 

i 

40 1-12' 

31,300 

77 1-12 

81.702 

It 11, .587 

47 

j 1.19.431 

10 1 

10.8(0 

03 ! 



! 2,‘»-ir,,«25 
2,5 10, .551 

20i 
•)‘i 1 

' 2, .5 10,5.51 

-12 

00 i-rj 

52,022 

01 M2 

; 4i>8,.4'Ki 

‘ 52,022 

01 1-12 


Decrease in the year Ih 4I n^mparod with the year I840> 
C V STOMS R l-Wi'.N IJ F.S. 


415.4 73 30 2-12 


D E S C R I P T I O N. 


I 


Duties on imports 

consignments 

exports 

iTranait Duties 

arge for weigh* ig and wharfage. 

Total 


Diminution of the ru^tnins reTeniio during 1841. 




gs. 


«M,.5?0 

.4'l 

8 12 

078,005 

92 

2-12 

.43,.500 

.52 

7^12 

1 22,018 

03 

4-12 

005,100 

70 

0-12 

1 003,121 

54 

7-12 

738.204 

.54 

1-4 

019,448 

73 

5-12 

125,025 

1.5 

11-12 

1 1 18,790 

30 


2,477 ,.4.T8 

33 

l.■-12 

2,071,385 

49 

0-12 

2,071,385 

40 

6-12 1 



40.5,952 

.^4 

5-12 1 
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Gf\’ERA 14 ExFKWDITimE. 


P (> K T S. 


Iucr£sr. 






„ , „ . , g. c g. f c. •! g. ' 

Port-aii Priact* a 80 1,784,438 44 234,585 04 

Jeremit* 81,093 98i 01,802 14 19,291 I4i 

C«ycf #.« I 238,890 71 210,839 08 22,f.'il 3 

! 103,481 I 91,687 18 11,793 83 

(lotiaiveH ! 106,330 54i 83,189 63 93.146 91i 

Capo Haitieii 4A3,1<^ 79* I 329,054 3* 124,466 7^ 

Porte-Plate 09,771 4 6-12 65,778 74 13,992 30 5-12 

.Saiiii Duiniiigo , ' 172,415 19* ] ]43;794 8 28,621 11 J 


DcOncting.^ 2,766,583 92 6-12 .. | 234.585 64 • 


Decrca^o of tlio Cenorni Kxpciidituro of 1841 romparoil with that of 1846 wa«| 8,777 44 11-12 

By comparing the ExpcMiditurc of 1840 and 1841 in the Ibllowin^ table the difference is 

remarkable : 


1840. 

1811 .. 


Y K A R 8. 




National Debt. 


• Bank Notes. Expenses of the Interior, 


g- c. 

554,091 64 


g. 

218,930 0 
179,62.3 0 


g. • c. 
2,003,239 73 5-12 
1,801,743 48* 


Balaure in hand in thi* treasury of tiie rc’iitihlir, in 1840. 
tlonnral i ‘ipt 

Bank notcis issued during the year 


Total 

Expenses of (ho interior during tBe year 1841 1,801,743 48* 

National' debt smkihR tiiiid. 78.5,217 44 

Hunk notes dcstruyed 179,623 




g- 

1,580.826 66 8>I2 
2,510,551 99 1-12 
670,800 

i 4,762,178 6.5 9-12 


I 2,7r«,583 92 6-12 


Balance in hand, in tlie Treasury, of the Republic on the 81st of December, 1841. 


A t; !■: ,s. 


1 

Fort-igii Spi'cie. | National Specie. 


t.'ruHH amount 111 liaiid | 

'i'reasur.v <»f Poi*t-ao- Prinro > 

„ Jureiiiie ! 

,, C.iu*s 

,, Jacuiel 

„ <hlIIUi«'(‘S 

Cape IlHitien 

Porte- Plato 

„ St. Domingo | 

Envois de foiids rt nundats it r^'gler j 

Total it 


,028,315 15 

.553,180 


.... 

I3(».n22 HI 


4,737 21 

6,813 31* 


5,212 2 

.59,;«1 62 


7.023 50 

31,021 HJ 


4,620 94* 

24,653 92 



1 14,993 28* 


9,282 78 

19,596 M2 8-12 


9,719 89 

' -»«- 1,921,441 98 11.12 

.... 

.... 1 74,162 74 

4-1* 

. .. J 

1 1,995,59415" 

r 

Tjt 


Govern^ients of St. Domingo and of ITayti, December , 1846. — :In Domingo, or 
the Spanish part, Santa Anna, has published a constitution. It declares the limits of the 
republic fo be the boundary of 179.1 — as appertaining to Spain. It declares the govern- 
inent^to be civil not ^nilitar^j republican, popular, representative, elective, and respon- 
sible. The territory to be divided into five provinces: 1. Ampaslella de A/un; 2. 
Santo Domingo; 3. Santa Cruz del Scybo; 4. La Concepcion de la Vija; 5. Santiago 
dc los Cabelleros. These provinces to be divided into communes. Citizenship is ex- 
tended nearly to all — even to foreigners who pay a fixed amount of taxes. Sovereignty 
is vested in all the citizens. The executive is a president, with a legislative €issem*bly, and 
council. Jn Ha YTi President liichc has proclaimed the constitution •f 1816^ which is 
that already described as merely a transcript of that of France, with, the fcceDlion of 
president for king, and repyblic for kingdom* 


VOL. TV. 
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TONNAGE DUTIES. 

IlAj^Ti. — ^Tlie tonnage duty heretofore exacted on foreign vessels, at one dollar 
Spanislr per ton, increased to two dollars Spanish per ton (consequently, American 
vessels pay two dqllars and twenty cents per ton). « 

All foreign vessels, going from one port to another in this island, will pay for each 
port visited an additional duty of 100 dollars, Haytian currency, on vessels under 16C 
tons. 

Vessels from 150 to ‘200 'tons, pay 150 dollfics. 

Vessels of 200 tons and upwards, pay 200‘Haytien dollars. 

The duties on wharfage and weighage, on merchandise impoHed, are increased Icj 
double their former rates. 

The “ territorial’' duty on exports Is still in force; but the (July of exportation is 
reduced, which reduces the export duty on coffee from twentjj^ollars, Haytien currencyc 
per 1000 lbs., to twelve dollars. *. ' 

Docoa from ten dollars to four, per 1000 lbs. 

Tobacco, in leaf, from fifteen dollars per 1000 lbs., to five dollars. 

Logwood, from seven dollars per 1000 lbs., to two dollars. 

Mahogany, 1‘rom twenty-two ooliars to twelve dollars per 1000 feet. 

Hides of all kinds aie free of export duty. 

The wharfage, and the weighage and measuring arc to be added to the foregoing, as 
follows : 

On coffee, one dollar, Haytian currency. 

On cocoa, „ „ 

On tobacco, „ „ 

On logwood, „ „ 

On mahogany, „ „ 

Hides arc charged one cent, Haytian, each. 

. The present valu^ of a Haytian dolllar is two-fifths of a Spanish or Atnerican sihei 
dollar, or sixty per cent below I heir par. 

San Domingo. — Foreign vessels to pay one gourde or dollar in silver per ton, about 
4it, 3</. sterling. Those taking on board mahogany or other cargoes the produce of tin 
soil. 


1) K S C R n* 

T 1 O N. 

Tonn.if^ts Duty. 



dollarH. 

From 10 to SO tonit 


2MI 

„ 51 to 10(1 do 


400 

„ 101to2(K)do 


GOO 

„ 20] to 300 do 


000 

„ 301 and npwardfi.. 


1500 


CHAPTER IV. 

SPANISH WeSt INDIES. 

Spain, notwithstanding the revolt and independence of her vast possessionf 
on the continent of North and South America, still possesses fertile and magni 
£ceht insular colonies, in the western hemisphere. 

The Ahbe Ufaynal observes, in describing Cuba, — 

This, one of Vie largest islands in the worW, served 'as the entrep6t of a great trade 
It is regarded as the boulevard of the New World, and it has important productions 
Under these aspects it merits serious attention. 
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“ Cotton is the production, whfch may be naturally increased with profit in this 
island. At the time of its conquest it was very generally grown ; now it has become so 
rare, that for years none of it has been exported. 

Although the Spaniard haf an aversion, almost insurmountably to imitath others, 
he has adopted in Cuba the ehlture of coffee; but in transplanting t||i8 pipduction«from 
foreign colonies, he did not imitate the activity which renders it valuable. 

Sugar, thei most important production of the West Indies, would alone fimffice to 
extend prosperity to Cuba; but the Spaniards have only a small number of plantations, 
where their best canes yield only a smaH^nantity of inferior sugsr. 

‘‘Spain possessej by far the most extensive and fertile part of the West Indian 
Islands. In active hands their islands tvould become the source af rrthes without limits 
in their present stat^lhey are frightful solitudes. , * 

“ It would be calismni^ting the Spaniards to believe them incapable, by character, 
of laborious and painful .industry. If we consider the excessive fatigues, wliich are so 
patiently endured by those, of this nation, who follow the contraband trade, it is evident 
they endure much greater hardship and fatigue than is experienced in rural ind .istry. 
If the Spaniards neglect to enrich themselves by lab'^****, it is the fault of their govern- 
ment.** 

Such was the state of Cuba about sixty years ago. 

The colonies still popessed by Spain in America, are the magnificent and 
fertile islands of Cuba and Porto Rico. 


CHAPTER V. 
rUBA. 

Cuba is situated between the latitude of 19 deg. 50 min. north, and 23 deg. 
12 min. north, and between the meridians of 74 deg. 8 min. west, and 84 deg. 
58 min. west longitude. Its extreme length, following the centre, is calculated 
by some at 800 miles, by others, at not 700 miles. Its breadth varies from 20 
to 130 miles. The area of this magnificent island is stated, by Humboldt to be 
3015 square leagues, or 32,535 geographical square miles. Mr, Turnbuirs cal- 
culation is 31,468 square miles ; that of its dependencies ; viz., the Isle of Pines, 
865 ; Turignanc., 38; Romano, 172 ; Guajaba, 15; Coco, 28; Cruz, 59* 
Paredon Grande, 11 ; Barril, 13 ; De Puerto, 9; Eu.senachos, 19 ; Fivncea^ 14 ; 
Largo and .other minor isles, 96; total, 32,807 square Iniles. If the latter is 
calculated as English statute miles there is a great discrepancy between the two 
estimates. We are inclined to believe in the correctness of Humboldt, as calcu- 
latcd in marine leagues, of tw^enty to the degree; viz., 220 marine leagues, in its 
extreme length, equal to 660 geographical miles, or 764^ British statute nnles. 

The coasts of Cuba are generally surrounded with reefs and shallows, within 
which are low sandy beaches in many parts, or more generally a^sli]) of very low 
land, frequently overflowed by the sea, and nearly always wet and he»thy. The 
lagoons, within the beaches and sands, yield a good deal of^sea-salt. There 
are, however, many excellent harbours. 
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A cordillera of diKclureoim mouiitaiM extends from one end of the island to 
the other. Its soil is ^aMtally feitily except where the limestone rocks pro- 
trude dvcr the i^urface. The forests of Cuba arfs still of great extent. Ma- 
hogar.y^ androth^ useful woods^ are among the lar^e indigenous trees. Palm- 
trees an^ plantains are abundant. Maize is indigenous. Only one small animal^ 
the Hutia^. has ever been known as indigenous. As to its miner^ogy^ its copper 
mines are by far the'most valuable. Coal/ which is highly bituminous, follows 
next. Asphaltum, piarble^ and jasper abound. It is donlltful whether there 
\^ere ever any gold or silver mines worked in this island.^ Th?it found among the 
natives, is now supposed to have been collected by washing the sands, and 
accumulated during ages by them. 

Ih agriculture, especially in the cultivation of sugar and coffee, the inhabit- 
ants of Cuba, aided by slave Vabour, hav# made great progress since tlie year 
1809, when the trade of this ^island was emancipated from the restriction of 
trading to no foreign country whatever. The administration of Cuba has, since 
that period, published, with apparently great care, official returns of the popu- 
lation, agriculture, revenue, and trade of the colony. These returns, made under 
the direction of Don Rama de Sagra, were commenced during the administra- 
tions of the Captain- general Don Francis Denis Vivc^, and of the Superin- 
tendent-general Condo de Villanueva. We have from these returns formed the 
condensed tables which follow. 

Population of Cuha . — The census of 1775, gave a j)opulation of 170,370; 
that of 1791 gave 272,140; that of 1817 gave .'>51, 998 ; and that of 1827 gave 
704,487 inhabitants; viz., whites, 108,653 males and 142,398 females; total 
whites, 311,051. Free coloured and negroes, 51,962 males, 54,532 females; 
slavc.^!, 183,290 males, 103,652 females. 

Statement of the Whito, ihkI Fi>ee, and Slav«*-(!oloiir(‘d Po|mlaiioii. in each of the 
Departments of the Island of (!uba, in the IStl. 
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Of the Irec coloured 43,658 were males, 44,396 females. Of I lie free negroes 
32,145 were males, 32,739 females. Of the slave coloured 5868 were males 

1 " 

5106 females. Of the slave negroes 275,382 were males, and only 150,139 
female.s. ' Total ^ice population, 571,129. Total slaves, 436,495. lixce.ss of free 
over slavp populution 134,634. 

Tlicre is a garrison of several battalions, and a small marine force. 
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Agricultural Ueturns . — lii 1834), of ftlie 468,523 «a|b)|||inas of thirty-t\vo 
I English acres of land, which compose the fllJiole teriit^ryi 38,276 were under 
r sugar, coflee, tobacco, garden, ^.nd fruit cultivation, and 9734 in j|razing-grounds, 
and in unfelled woods belonging to sugar and coflee citates. 


cabal lerias. 

There w^re under sugar-cane plantations . . 5394 

coffee- trees . . . . . 5761. 

,, tobacco , - . . . . 1389 

In lesser, or garden and fruit, cultivation . . . 25,732 


; Total caballerias 38,276 

I Total acres . 1,224,832 

^ • * 
f It appears that there was an area of 430,247 caballerias, or 13,767,904 acres 

^ uncultivated in the whole island; Aome parts of which were appropriated to rea.ing 
and fattening animals, others to sCtt l e miAiU s or towiA, and the remainder o<*cii|>ied 
by mountains, roads, coasts, rivers, and lakes; but the groatei part were absolute 
> wilds. The value of lands 'vesfrei'ns private real property has been estimated as 

* follows: — • 

i dollars. 

32,857 caballerias in grazing grounds, for larger and for 
smaller <’attle, and attaclied to Halos and Cerrales, at 100 
I dollars . . . . . . 3,285,700 

? 10, 752 <litto in gra/ing grounds, uttaclied to estates, with 

I enclosuies, at lOOO dollars .... 10,952,000 

' 15,300 ditto in sugar esiales, at 1500 dollars . , 22,950,000 

9,200 ditto coffee testates .... 13,800,000 

1 20,732 ditto in smaller cnltivation, provisions, &c., at 2000 

dollars ....... 41,464,000 

2778 ditto in tobacco, at 700 dollars . . . 1,944,600 


Total value of lands in 1830 . . . 94,396,300 


5 


Those under cocoa or cotton, aro snpposeil to be included in the above. 

The buildings, engines, materials of labour, and olber utensUs of country estates, wore 
estimated in value as follows ; 


dollars. 

On the wild |ia.'.tiiies ..... 1^737,000 

On pasture ui grazing attached to estates . . - 6*19,600 

On sugar estates ... '13,8^^000 

pn coffee, estates . . . . . . 20,0(M,000 

On wnallcr cnlti\ati()n ..... 2,789,400 

On tobacco plantations . . . . . 622,850 


Total value of buildings, ufcnsils, &c,, 1830 


55,603,850dollais 


The value of the different products of cultivation weie valued as follows, viz.. 


dollars. 

Sugar-canes in the ground . . • 6,068,877 

Coffee- trees 32,500, (]t)0 

J'Tuit-trees, vegetables, &c., of smaller estates . . 11,464,000 

The same on the larger*estates . . . . 5,47f?,/00 

Tobacco plants ...... 340,620 


Total value of plants in 1830 . 


85,850 197 dollars 
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, dollM. 

The value of the wood exported in 1830 was . . 165,663 

Ten times the quantity exported was consumed on the island 1,565^630 
The charcoal consumed has been valued at ^ • . 2,107,300 

Total annual value of the produce of woods , . 3,818,493 dollars. 

The ^niiiiinum value of the forests of the island of Cuba was cstimrted in 1830 to bo 
equal to 190,624,000 dollars. 

Value of slaves in ,1830 Tviz., 

dollars. 

100,000 slaves in supfar and coffee estates, at 300 dollars *, 30,000,000 

3 1 ,055 ditto in snflallcr cultivation . . . . . 9,316,500 

7,927 ditto'in tobacco . . . . . . „ . 2,378,100 


Total value of 138,982 slaves, supposed useful, at 300 dollars 
The others being old or supposed of little or no value. 

Value of live stock ; viz., 

1,058,732 bceve^and 893,538 hogs existing in the original 
grazing grounds . • ... 

140,539 ox.cn for labour and hauling . . . . . 

186,973 horses, supposing 20,CX)0 employed in other private 
uses, separate from estates . . % • 

9642 mules and assc^, deducting 10,000 which may bt‘ found 
in other occupations ... 

46,962 sheep, goats, 6:c. .... . * 

l,()00/)00 domestic breeding birds ... 


4 1 ,694,600 doJ lars. 


dollars. 

21,282,077 

7,026,950 

9,348,650 

772,360 
187,848 
1, ()()(), 000 


T<7tal value of animals ... 39,617,885 dollar* 


KECAPITUI.ATION, 

P1arits,^i!tic!iidi^ .... 

Buildings, engines, ao4l)|||ttrisils 

Sluvfs ........ 

Animals ...... 

plleprescntative value of agriculture . 

lepresentative value of the ca})ital invested 


dollars. 

94,396,300 

276,774,367 

54,603,850 

41,694,600 

39,618,885 


507,088,002 dollars. 
3 1 7,264,832 dollars. 


VALUE OF AGRrCUf.TURAL PRODUCTIONS. 

dollars. 


8,091,837 arrobfis of sugar, white and brown • 
81,545 „ of inferior do. 

35,103 hogsheads of molasses • 

2,883,528 aiT(»l)as of coffee . . . . 

23,806 „ of cocoa . • . . 

38,142 „ of cotton .... 

500,000 „ of tobacco in the leaf 

520,897 „ of rice .... 

.. 165,1)59 ^ „ of beans, peas, garlic, onions . 

1,61 7, L‘ 06 fanegas (nearly a barrel) of maize . 


8,091,837 

40,772 

262,932 

4,325,292 

74,890 

125,000 

687,240 

454,230 

257,260 

4,853,418 


Carried forward 


19,172,871 
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BW)ught forward 

4,051,245 horseloads of vegetables and fruits 
2,793,308 of grajms .... 

36,535 horseloads Wcasada . 

2,107,300 bags of charcoal 

woods, or the products of woods . 


19,172,871 
11,475,712 
. 5,5^,G16 
146,144 
2,107,300 
1,741,195 


Total value of vegetable productions . ^ . 40,229,838 dollai^. 


^fNNOAL VALUE (M ANIMAL 

1 80,28fljice\ies, slaughtered 

equal number of hides 
269,2 1 1 pigs .... 
60,0(K) calv(»s, colts of all kinds 
30,000 animals giving wool 
1,953,120 domestic bird# . 

29,952 tlK)usands of eggs . 

592,800 jars of mlTli . " . 

63,160 arrobas of virgin wax 
76,404 „ of honey 


PRODUCTION^. - 

• dollars. 

. 3 : 605,780 
. . 1^0,289 

. 1,346,055 

. . 1 , 200,000 
120 , ()()() 
. . 976,560 

. 1,060, 800 
. 296,400 

189,480 
. . . 47,752 


Total value of animal productions . * . 9,023,1 16 dollars. 

dollars. 

Vegetable productions . . . 34,629,868 

Atiimail do 9,023, 1 1 6 


Total gross produce of agriculture . 43,652,984 

ESTIMATED NET RENT OK AGRICULTURAL AND RURAL INDUSTRY. 

dollars. 

Net prodiK’e of the jn’imitive grazing gi'onnds . . 2,928,405 

,, ol* the grazing grounds of estates ' 

„ of sugar estates • 4,189,043 

„ of coffee estates . ^ 1,287,375 

,, of smaller cultivation 

„ of tobacco ...... 372,654 . 

Totftl net product . . 22,H9I^HMolIan. 

GENKRAL iftoCAPITULATlON. 

dollars. , 

Representative value of the agriculture of Cuba . . 508,189,332 

,, of capital invested . . 317,264,832 

„ of gross products . 49,662,987 

„ of net rents .... 22,808,(522 


sterling. 

.£101,637,866 

63,490,593 

9,932,597 

4,561,724 


CAPITALS INVESTED. 


Grazing grounds of all hinds, cost 
Sugar estates .... 
Coffee estates . . • . 

plantations . 


dollars. dollars. 

24,149,417 produce 5,051*835 
88,780,877 8,862,087 

85,825,000 ^ „ 4,aeS,292 

111,861,984 „ 24,867,638 

6,532,420 ,, 681,240 

26,767,977 „ 5,051,836 


Vegetable and fruit 
Tobacco ^plantations 
Menageries . 
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We have no accounts of the present extent of cultivation in Cuba; but by 
comparing the yalue of exportable produce of 1830 with that of 1842, and by 
variouG estimates, we consider it probable that the lands under sugar, cofiee, 
tobacco, and gai^ens, may fairly be estimated at 54,000 caballerias, or 1,728,000 
acres. In 1840 the number of persons engaged in agriculture were, on 1238 
sugar estates, 138,701 pensons; on 1838 coffee plantations, 114,760 persons; and 
on 42,549 farms, 393,993 persons. Total number employed in agriculture, 
647,454 labourers. ^ 

If we compare'this extent with the remaining vast urea of the fertile soils of 
Cuba, which are still uncultivated, and the produce which the whole island at 
present yields, it can scarcely be an exaggeration to say, that Europe might 
draw as much coffee and sugar from Cuba alone as the quantity at present con- 
sumed. But the process of recHiiuing the forests and waste lands must necessarily 
be slow, even by slave labour; for that labour mUj^t not only be hereafter more 
limited, but it would appear from the returns of freedabour in Porto Rico, and from 
the Prize Essay lately approved of in Jamaica, that free labour is cheaper than 
slave labour. 

In 1760, the produce of coffee and sugar together, in Cuba, only amounted 
to about 5,000,000 lbs. Forty years afterwards the produce of both increased to 
above 40,000,000 lbs. In 1820, the exports increased to above 100,000,000 lbs.; 
and since that peribd the increase will appear by referring to the tables of the ' 
trade ot. Cuba, which follow. In 1800, there were, according to Don Sagra, but 
eighty coffee farms and plantations; in 1817, they increased to 780; in 1827, to 
2067 ; at present it is estimated to above 3000. Tobacco i» indigenous, and the best 
quality is grown, but it is said not to be profitable to the planter. In 1826, the 
exports of cigars amounted to 197;>194 lbs. ; in 1837, to 792,438 lbs. The culture 
of cotton and indigo is on the decline. Maize, rice, and plantains are abundantly 
grown, also potatoes and some wheat. Mr. Turnbull says, that burning the wood 
on the ground to be cleared deteriorates the soil : in North America, and even in 
Old Spain, it is burned to fertilise the soil- There is one railroad constructed ; 
the common roads are very bad. 

ClIAWm VI. 

CUSTOMS DUTIES AND KhGULATIONS OE CUJiA. 

Tue customs and fiscal system of Cuba has been greatly improved since 1809. 
Differential duties on cargoes in Spanish and in, foreign ships are, however, main* 
tained. 

IMPORT DUTIES. 

The rale of duty charged on the importation of foreign produce and manufactures, in 
foreign bottoms, are 24J and 30^ per cent on valuations attached to each article in the 
tariff, excepting flour,* hogs, and tarred cordage, which pay a fixed duty; and as a general 
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rule, although there are a few excc|)tious, foroigu produce and manufactures In Spanish 
bottoms, from a foreign port, pay 17;^ and 21^, and Spanish produce and manufactures 
in foreign bottoms, Iroin a Spanish port> pay llic same ; and foreigJI produce and manu- 
factures in Spanish bottom^, flirect from the l\ininsula, pay 13|- and 16^ per tent. 

Spanish produce and manufactures (except Hour, which pays 10#. stefling per barrel), 
imported in Spanish Lottoms, direct from the Peninsula, pay 6^ per cent on ll^e valuation 
in the tariff, bu*u after having touched in any foreign port, they j)ay duty as if shipped from 
that port. 

KXPORT DUTIES. 

The j)rodiice ol ihiba pays export duty at the followin^rates: 

Fort i^n*^ag,#f()r any port, per cent upon the valuation of tarilf. 

Spanish Hag, for a foicign }K)it, percent dittg. 

Spanish flag, for a Sjjaiii-h port, 2 j. per cent ditto. 

Except leaf tobaiJCH;, which pays and 2|* per cent, according to the fla^* and 

destination ; and clayed sugar, winch pay'^ Ia'. Ir/. sterling per 1001l>s. in foreign bottoms, 
and 11 Jr/, steiliiig in Sjicinisli boltoins; whilst ruin, tafl.i, swine, liorse.s, mules, horned 
callle, cigars, and iiiolas'^es pay the same duty in al!*cascs. 

On tlic tctal amount of al^^itic's an additional 1 per cent Is levied, under the denomi- 
nation of (icnclio de boilanzjj^^’ and of laic years an additional impost of one-seventh of 
the amount of duties has beeii added, to meet the expenses of th# late w’ar, except on the 
im))ort of Spanish flour and the export of sugar, coffee, molasses, leaf tobacco, and cigars, 
which have had a fixed additional duty iinjmsed. 

Foieiun flour remains unlonehcd, ohl duty amounting nearly to a prohibition. 

On id! bottled liquors tliere is u deduction made of 6 per cent on the duties, as a com« 
peii'-ation for breakage r and on taiilienwarc and glass 6 per cent for the same cause. 

On ji iked heef, from llneno'^ Ayie.'^and Brazils, 14 per cent ; from the United States 
and Canqxachv 0 per cent is allowed for waste and damage. 

There ivulso a small impost on imported lirpiors, to meet the expenses of the ^‘casade 
bcndiecneia” of tlie Jla\ ana, at the rate of 2s. sterling per pipe, U. per cask or hogshead 
()r/. per demijohn, and Gd, per dozen bottles. 

(V)fleepa\s an additional mnnieipal duty (T about 13r/. sterling per 100 lbs. 

(Joid and silver, oftlie proper standard, when pitiperly maniiested and reported, may 
be impoited free of duty, otherwise 4 per cent is levied. (loUl pays an export duty of 1 J 
per cent, and silver one of 2;^, hut the duty is generally evaded, although at l^e risk of' 
seizin 0 both of specie and vessel. - . 

Foreign agrieultural implements and machinery, in foreign bottoms, pay 2'^^ percent 
ad valorem ; but steam-engines for the use of the mines, ploughs, stallions, mares, rice- 
mills, and ail implements for jhe inanufaeture of sugar, may be imported free of duty. 

Colton, green finils, tobacco stems, syrup, and lime juice are exported duty free! * 

Sugar, coftee, eotton, tobacco in Itj^if, and cigar«, air-guns, daggers, pockct-pi^ols, 
knives with points, and oh.seem pniits, aie not allowed to be imported; and bdhks and 
printeij papers generally are subject to the insj>ection of a cefisor before leaving the cus- 
tom-house# 

Gunpinvder and muskets aio the only goods allowed to be deposited at St. Jago de 
Cuba, and as the slave-trade falls ofl' so d#>es the deposit of these articles. The Havana 
is the only general port of dejiosit in the island. 

Merchandise having paid duty inwards pays none on exportation. 

E^ery master of a vessel entering the port is obliged to present two manifests of his 
cargo and stores; one to the boarding-officers of the customs, and another at the time of 
making the entry and taking the oaths, twenty-four hours after arrival, with permission to 
make any necessary corrections within the twelve working hours ; and every consignee is 
bound to deliver a detailed invoice of each cargo to his, her, or ^heir consignment, within 
forty-eight hours after the vessel entering the port, and heavy penalties are incurred from 
mere omission or want of accuracy. 

The total amount of duties paid upon the leading articles of* import and caport in* 
foreign bottoms are shown in the following table, reduired to British money, 

VOL, IV. K 
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nUTV ON IMPOHTS.' 
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0 

10 
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13 
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ti 

Flour, foreign 
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Oil, whale 
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0 

0 
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linseed 


0 
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Onions, rojies 100 Ibt. 

l*oMtui*8 1)Hrr4>1 

Pork.... do 

Rice ion II, n. 

Soap do. 

Collee do. 

S'lffar do. 

Mo/as«es c»i-k 

Fuatic. I" A>ri ■ 

Licmiim vitfiB 

Tobacco 100 Ihs. 


0 4 
0 1 
0 10 


y 

fp 

n 

•V 

I 

0 

I 


Tar bniTi'l 1 

Wiiii*-, MarBLMlIe bnll pijio j 

diito ft . ... ... doa<>« 

Ronloanx.. h.ilf pipe | 

ditto doaten . 

C.itulouia ...pipe I 

Sbeeiiti|;» piece | 

Saiiiis I 

Chaira, WiiiilMir iloaeii t 

Hoards KWJb leet I 

lltXJt- 1^00 ■ 

Jlox oi liooliM t'urli I 

II o);HheH«i ditto I'o. , 

r»uN 'oji j 

Powder 100 lbs. i 

K.irtl)eiiware .. nate 

A\es . . ..J dozen . 

Miuheta do. 

Hoe*. do. ’ 

Table kniveH and (oiks do. 

Itoii wroiit^ht in bais lOO lbs j 

Sheet copper do. ; 

'Tiiniblers all do/eii ,< 

IViiie iiit*o do j 

Cit:urif IfHiO 

Hum cask > 

Tatia tio. 

Wax 100 lbs. I 

Hides eat'li 


». a. 

0 » 4| 

1 7 0| 

0 4 0 

1 18 lA 
0 .0 n 

2 R 0 
011 2 

0 IM 7 

1 7 lU 

1 2 4i 

2 0 ;t 
0 1 0 
0 1 1 ^ 

0 3 7 

1 0 2 
2 10 4 
0 K 

0 10 r. 

0 0 I 
0 3 :> 

0 4 0 

1 14 11 
0 1 2 
0 1 2 
0 2 0^ 
0 2 0 
12 0 

> .% 1 
I 0 r> 


The tonnage duly on Spanish vessels is rials, or ‘Is. (WI. sterling per registtM’ ton. 

On foreign vessels, 12 rials, or Gs. sterling. 

On vessels arriving* in distressor in ballast, or tleparling ciiipty, no duty is levied. 

Beside the tonnage duty, every foreign stjuure-rigged vessel entering with cargo and 
loading here, incurs about 17/ sterling expenses, w’ith 51 dolhtrs or !/. 2.v. sterling for 
each day occupied iu di.^charging. Foreign fore and alt vessels, pay aliout sterling 
less port charge^. Spanish vessels incur nearly the same anionnl (tf charges. 

Every vcs.*4cj i:. re(|nh’ed to bring a bill of health, certified by the Biitish consul at the 
jKirt of her departuie, or at that nearest to the same^ and want of attention to this rule 
subjects the vessel to fjuavautiwe. 

The ton is composed of 20 fpiintnls. 

The. gallon in use here is equal to that of the English cld mej.surc. 

The dollar is woilh about 4*\ sterling: the foregoing calculations are at that rale. 

1’he Sevillian piseta, woilh one-lifth part of a milled dollar, is the coin chiefly in cir- 
culation in thi.s part of the inland; it was permitted to be imported up to the year 1831, 
at the rate of four pi*eta.s to the d dlar, and consequently has driven almost every other 
^>oin beyond its ali(iuot parts out of circulation. Tlie Spanish government, however, at 
length aware that smuggling transactions in these pisetas were earned on to a great extent, 
have lately i^sued an order reducing them to their proper V-aliie, and paying the holders 
the diflerence of 20 per cent in coupons to be redeemed hereafter at the will of the au- 
thorities. 

TONNAGE DUTIES AND PORT CHARGES. 

Tonnage duty on Spanish vessels 62^ cents ; and on foreign vessels 8 dlrs. 50 cts. 
per ton. 

In the port of Havana an additional dut;^ is exacted of 21| cents per ton on all 
vessels, natifinal or foreign, for the support of the dredging machine (ponton). 

The wharf dues in Havana are on Spanish vessels, 75 rents per day ; other nations 
1 dir. 50 cts. per day for each 100 tons of their register measurement. 

Lighthouse dues, officers’ fees, &€,, are not estimated, there being no official informa- 
tion in the department with regard to them, except for the port of Baracoa. The port 
charges diff’er in the various ports ; those of Baracoa are: — tonnage duty, 1 dir. 50 cts. 
per ton ; ai^oSorage, 12 dlrs. ; free pass at the fort, 3 dlrs. ; health officer’s fee for boarding 
vessels, 8 dlrs. ; cu^.om-liouse interpreter, 5 dlrs.; officer rf fee to remain on board to seal 
and unseal while discharging, 5 dlrs ; inspecting vessel’s register, 8 dlrs. ; clearance 
, 8 dollars. 

The collection of the duties is made in a very simple manner. The island of Cuba is 
divided into customs’ intendancies, of which Havana is the principal. 
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The intendancy is organised itUo seven branches; viz., the intcndaut, the superior 
council, of the hacienda, the tribunal of accounts, the accountant-general, the treasurer- 
general, the administration of the customs, and the administration of the internal revenue. 
The administration of the customs is comprised of the adminislAlor or conccior, the 
accountant, and the treasurer. 

When a vessel arrives at the Havana, she is first boarded by tl’e health officer; after 
whom comes the revenue officer, and the smuggling preventive service. • 

A copy of the custom-house regulations, in Spanish, French, and is handed to 

the captain, and a manifest required him of all the paTticuIafs of his vessel and cargo. 
Every article on board the vessel omitted in the manifest, is sul>jecl to confiscation. 

Within forty-eight hours after th(f entry of the vessel, cver^i consignee must deliver a 
detailed statement of the articles coming to Uim, with their quantities, weights, and mea- 
sures, all reduced to thf! legal standard. 

All the documents and papers relating to a vessel are stitched together in a book, with 
the signatures and seals of all the government ofliccrs through whose hands the severai 
documents pass. A copy of this book is made for the use of the inspe. iors and appraisers, 
the latter function hemg restrained within very narrow limits, by a j rintetl taiiff of all 
articles of import, with u valuation to each, which valuation in a great degree tiefines the 
duties of their ad valorem character. As fast as tlie insf)ecrion and appraisement takes 
place, the consignee is permitted to remove the goods, by procuring I he signature of some 
responsible person to the words inscribed in the book, “ 1 makeinysc If answeiable for the 
duties.’* Tlie inspection and appraisement being concluded, tlfe book is returned to the 
accountant’s office where the liquidation of the duties is fortliwith made. 

The payment is then proceeded with. These payments are mostly cash ; that 's to 
say, on some articles, whatever may be the amoiinl, casli is recpiired ; upon other articles 
the duties arc cash un^lcr 1000 dollars. If the amount is greate*, a credit of one-fonrth 
is given for sixty days, and one-fourtli payable at the end of each succeeding month — 
making five months’ credit in all. The sceuiity for this credit consists simply in the pro- 
missory note of the consignee, without endorsement, with the p#wer, in case of a failure, 
to convert every other note of the same individual into a c.ish i!cbt ; the individual to be 
forever after incapacitated to enter goods except for cash. 

This system has been in foice many years, and unclfi it no loss whatever has been 
sustained by the governmcml. 

Formerly the same credits required the endorsement of a holder of real cstau% but 
this was abandoned on account of its insecurity. 

The exports of the island produce arc generally for account of speculations, sometimes 
for account of European retiners, and raiely for iw*rouui of iheplanicis. The chief spe- 
culators are the United States and European merchants. Shipowners, and i^-ichatUs in 
UJuba, often take interests in ca’eocs, and some arc sliippt‘d on account of spccukoors A? 
Havana. The produce bciftg alaays purchased fur cash, it is sometimes done with the 
nett proceeds of ' .q>orts. Sometimes specie i> impoited for tin? purpose ; but a large^ro- 
portioii is paid for by bills cf exchang*. Drawers of bills, of good cbaractcr, can 
sell them to any amount. When abroad, bills are not in demand ; returns fof imports 
are iilude in produce for account of their owners, instead 8f l)eiug made in bills drawn 
against liTc same pioduce for account of some speculator. 

IVfenoy accounts are kept in pesos, reals, and rnaravedis. The peso, or dollar, is ecjiiaJ 
to 8 reals plate, or ‘20 reals vellun. The*real plate is ecjnal to 34 rnaravedis. By the act of 
Congress of 1709, the real of plate is estimated at 10 cents, and the real vcllon at 5 cents, 
and •they are so calculated at the custom-houses. There are, also, as in other parts of 
the Spani.sh dominions, halvi >, (luarters, eighths, and sixteenths of the dollar. 

The gold coins are the doubloon, and its subdivisions. The doubloon is equal to 8 
escudos d’oro, or gold crowns, and is legally wortli 10 dollars, be* th® price varies, ac- 
cording to weight, and sometimes to demand. ^ 

Weights and Measures , pound is equal to about 1 lb. 4dr^ avoifdupois; mak- 
ing 100 lbs. or libras, equal to 101 lbs. 7 oz. avoirdupois. 

The subdivisions are: — 36 grains = 1 adarme; 2 adarmes =;1 drachma ; 8 drachmas 
=: 1 onza; 16onzas=: 1 libra; 2.'>libras=: 1 arruba ; 4arrobas= I ({iiintal. 

The vara is equal to 33,384 inches, or lOS varastf= 100 yards. Tlie fanega is equal 
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ARTICLES. 

1839 

« 

1840 

1841 

1842 

Drills .... 

ZININS. 

dollars. 

284,033 

22.830 

3,118 

23.653 

328,317 

24,102 

30,317 
371,741 
r 171,404 
460,620 
433,842 

37,073 

U3..557 
‘ 307,778 

dollars. 

209,755 

dollars. 

1.58,6.38 

dollars. 

287,824 

23,150 

27, U6 

290^ 

3.53,672 

40,612 

67.11.5 

416.. 502 
1.52,330 

220. . 500 
600,812 

36.54.5 
148,700 

1 568 822 


r 

10,160 

19,2.52 
« 3,833 

1,370 

200,3.54 

Stockings 

f 

6,166 

r ( 

16,128 

276,302 



21,871 

26,514 

20,26.5 • 

233,614 

120.745 

.5.5,224 

61. 1,807 

33,83g 


’ V 1 

70, .533 


103,708 


185,002 



%W1.752 

i 

1 512,041 


43.407 

Bstopillas 
Other lineii 


127(3.54 

69^881 


1 438,077 

.168. ,53.1 

A 




2,634,2H8r ^ ^ 

2,445,235 

1!1 i 43,NHI 

3 043.220 



SliOKS AKD LEATHBR,* | 

! 1 1,608 

7,400 

‘3,190 

1,476 


173,301 

157,440 

134,840 

5.1,260 

Sa.lillna .. 


40,013 I 

1 .57,042 

.18,060 


57.141 

.50,306 

.5;, 874 

31,888 

1.1 1.340 


260.100 

70,803 { 

1 127,363 

1.12, 5 If. 


; 125.203 

1.53.009 

33,(172 



! 


Total 

63l,2&6 

324,034 

384,687 

1 385,804 


I.OMBKR. 


‘ “ ! 

87,446 1 

07,626 

10.5,811 

1 

1 f.K,l8,5 

Hogsheads, 


278.H(yl 

223,120 

.523,8.17 

1 700,.5.il 


141,131 1 

! ti(:.u;8 

1,.507 

2,127 


655,0K2 

73.3,467 

726,1,02 

1 51.5.017 



0,174 

3.061 

; 7.312 

1 6,134 


120,177 

I 204, SOI 

! 17.M0 

1 27.200 

w ^ 





1,202,777 

• 1,331,053 

1 

l,379,l.'i8 

1,310.343 



Whale..... 

OILS. 

102,711 

620,243 

33,861 

67,326 

1,36,101 

7 80,810 

132,068 



.507,124 

748,768 

72.1,323 



, 47,140 

i 77,811 

80,633 

Cheese.. . . . 


t 91,4(0 

1 132,147 

1.16,182 


Tallow 

Tollow cmndlei. 
Sperm candles . 
Other oils 


Total oUs. 
risii. 


ao.fioi* 

I 5 *i,y 37 

«,037 


1,0 1 ',728 


03 , 111 ) 
10U,‘U»7 
04 , 84 1 


62, IKK 
223,048 
38,100 
4*J,4r*H 


r.H, « 2 !i 
101,423 
102,621 
3.1,703 


Herring 

Atun....^... 

Cod 

Mackurfsl • 

Salt fish 

Sardines •• •• 
Sttlmon 


Total fiah 

mscfcLLANBeus. 


Onions 

Vorinicelli . 
Craokers . . , 
Potjitoes ... 
Tea 


Vi getables and pickles 
Total 


WOOl.I.LNS. 

iiotiibssifles 

Baize 

Caxsimere 

Cloth - 

Froxadus 

Other woollens 


17,333 

2,(i,n9 

3 tK,UlG 

10,783 
20, 043 
KW 

308,7 1 1 

2H,fi33 

111,210 

2 H,I !0 

07.3(d) 

4,4.14 

4‘M23 


1.105,741 

20,110 
1,228 
36.5 408 
7,177 
13 ,(K )6 
20,870 
832 


1.413,180 


430,730 


Tutal woollens , 

NlS^£I.LANF.Oea. 

Almond oil 

Linseed 

Tar .V.. 

Horses and malhs 

Lire stock., 

Indigo 

Cost . 


202,270 

.3,531 

.32,147 

3,(;k7 

7 1, 8 OK 

00,107 

83,003 


28I,(H(.3 


20,030 

24,047 

0,103 

17,000 

184 

210,100 

11, .513 


3H,VG1 

117,120 

23.708 

f 7.750 

4.078 

33,732 


200,727 


2,84.3 
» 87,667 
2,609 
KM, 0 (il 
70,438 
108,224 


337,842 


9.717 
20,800 

9.717 
20,800 

422 

280,853 

21,709 


e 9,734 
1,417 
332,034 
30.5 
30,012 
4 1,704 
2,710 

43I,O!t0 

30,8.38 
78, .5 11 
18.K10 
03,002 
2,210 
.35,728 


1,440,730 

10,306 

3.043 

330.178 

12,683 

33,8.58 

4 . 5,878 

2.120 


4 18,4 7.5 


200,780 

1.028 
.30 007 
2,207 
52,580 
43,848 
61, .580 

10.5,246 


0,432 

13,035 


43,050 



.' 541 ., :to I 


• 2,121 
40,380 
8,112 
«1.77.t 
31,040 
■ 83. 1 0.5 


275,936 


86,497 

12.408 

8,118 

10,041 

6»A04 

200 

107,017 

(rnniinued.'S 
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A E T I C L^E S. 


1R30 


Glass 

I run wart* 

Caps 

Cochiii«al 

Iro 

Twine 

Soup 

Kigging 

Hrii ks 

Jiooks 

Marble ware 

Kart hen ware 

Mai'hinery 

Medicine 

Hardware 

Furniture 

White paper 

Wrapping papet , 
Paper han^iagii.. 

Pei turnery 

Paint * 

Powder 

Jewellery 

Glotliing 

fc;;::;;::: 

Le€>ches 

Hopes.. 

Hurs 

Tobacco leaf .... 
— stems 

Snutr 

Chaira 

Sarsaparilla 

Yeso 

Other articles . . . 




dollars. 
%13.30» 
iUl 1.127 
5,410 
107, ‘4:« 
00,1(10 
12,720 
4H0,3it8 
32.;i54 
43,074 
79,013 
20,209 
137,270 
21,707 
l(.9,170 
54(1,021 
00,794 
19H,17« 
00,770 
rt,9H2 
05,tHH 
00,777 
.■»ri,349 
43,415 
53.h()8 
03..'i70 
100,813 
12.880 
07.919 
74.770 


'lotal miscelbiiieous*. 

COTTON MANt I'AC T I RilS. 

Cotton wool 

Co<|iiillu 

Drills 

LiHtados 

Maiikeen 

Klaiikets 

Stock iiign 

Muslins 

Cambrics 

Dresses * 

Jlaodkerchiits 

Calicoes 

Other articles 


Total cotton maniifa* tures. 


SILKS 

Ribbons 

Shawls 

Silk net 

M.intillaa 

Stork 111 KS 

Handkerchiefs 

Umbrellas 

Net goods 

Satin 

Serge . . .’ 

Sewing silk . .4 

Tafeta 

Dresses., 

Other silks 


Totol silks.. 


Qaicksih-er . 

Nails 

Copper 

Iron 

Coined gold. 
— silf er . . 


Other meuls.. 


Total netals 

Total importations*. . 
In warehouse 


1840 


1841 


dollars. 

14'>,7i<» 

09r>,032 
C,1.9I 
02.980 
(30,772 
S.'i.fHIO 
489.450 
92, (‘>02 
(30.729 
07,919 
12.213 
14(3,139 
28.180 
ioi,h;i7 
711,88.5 

P 8 . I 0 *r 

iflnVia 
’ V..502 

07.0.51 
40,400 
27,811 
81,132 • 

iVo'siOe 

ll.V>12 

1.5,730 

133,508 

90,021 


dollarn. 

lll,r>'iH0 

737.1.3* 

2,1.39 

f 

149,9(30 

17,107 

258,094 

20,474 

58,074 

V,b81 

17,925 

*I58,5J^ 

1*A.99R 
174»IHC 
70,387 
91,391 
.. .. s 
80,091 
95,1.58 
58,230 

1H,H|| 
03,2.' 3 
38,498 
l(«l,78l 
238.145 

• 

*67,992 

45.207 


*' 1842 


dollsra, 
14(3.752 
072,828 
• 8,899 

sa 

140,040 

10,305 

•339,529 

30,131 

42,802 

75.5RH 

21,04.9 

81.442 

90,933 

I37,7ii5 

381.735 

105,222 

118,301 

110,000 

20,107 

74,284 

.38,080 

24,133 

79.928 

34.(376 

79,184 

150,321 

15,150 

87.166 

128,057 


12,h:i;i 

38,2) 1 

2f,l59 

28,6.19 

1,715 

1,481 

1,776 

1,077 

69, .379 

49,21.5 



12,3 il 

2.5.003 

4,955 

.1.697 

10,157 

.3,041 

3.517 

.3,235 

254 

89,850 

190,112 

310,216 

1.IM(),30(} 

4,191,105 

3,483,025 4r 

3,8.34,988 

392,926 

2,054,080 

.... 

2..322 

1,380 

6(>1 

^191 


I39,8(a> 

167,0(36 

|8f078 

77,396 

382,237 

122,.)5(, 

124,240 

134.698 

10,418 

1 1. 130 

1,087 

500 

(»2,l.t9 

24,92.3 

:i.3,JM0 

47,486 

197, il 1 

1.13,318 

142.252 

1 59, .125 

J(i0,478 

221,790 

304,94 1 

38.3,32(1 

l(j«*,972 

110,778 

2,429 

121,007 

22 24(3 

13,931 

18,980 

14, ,*83 

,3,11. 13(» 

21.3,137 

152,052 

138,484 

485,207 

270,412 

4G<l,tf8l 

205,(}08 

.525,088 

719,729 

377,048 

300,571 

3,080,707 

4.132,722 

1,875 005 . 

1,749,312 

85,737 

102,949 

55,7 17 

, 7.1,8(-t» 

49,784 

28,981 

9,7.14 

62,400 

2(1,281 

20,722 

11,515 

3,140 

1,948 

7,98.3 

8 , 9:19 

9.809 

1 33,730 

19.457 

35,140 

30.827 

105,883 

80,041 

45,2.14 

47.067 

20, ,373 

18,310 

14,324 

8,834, 

8,309 

1.119 


• 

35,895 

37,580 

45,802 

63,5.11 

10,010 

3,723 

! 4,851 

7,986 

,35,771 

29.7,31 


11,110 

12,182 ; 

9,721 

' ’ 4,350 

22,870 

490 1 

951 

1 fi\5.30 

1.002 

1 .54,0(3.3 ^ 71,377 


I 41.047 

481,062 

432,551 

304..302 1 

1 .180,064 

23,838 




14.3.580 

126, .375 

...» 

147,175 

127,209 

57,590 

177,958 

04,058 

201,855 

118,782 

46,130 

02,729 

1,497,408 

908,108 

119,997 

792,124 

709,770 

454,118 

595,780 ^ 

350,995 

42,971 

30,9.19 

185,859 \ 

2,146 


5,940 

48,271 

^ 9,165 

-TT” 


• 1 


9,806,097 

1,701.852 

1,173,9951 

1.497.302 

95,230,139 

94,790,939 

21,516,247 

22,848,324 


.... 

3,299»48I 

2,021,304 
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The regulations in regard to, and the expense oC, the entry of goods in the island of 
Cuba, may best be understood from the actual disbursements on account of a .British or 
other foreign vessel, as follows : 

mSBURSKMENTS BY A fOltEIGN SHIP-MASTEIl AT THE PORT OF HAVANA. 


Custom-house entry and stamp . 

Harbour-master’s fees, in and out . 

Board of hcallli 
Marine interpreter 
Translating 4 |anif'est 

Tonnage duty On 160 4-95 tons, at 1 dollar 50 cents peni 
ton, and 1 per cent “ balanza” duty on amount of 
said tonnage ....... 

Wharfage from 10th to 23rd instant, inclusive, fourteen 
days, at 1 dollar 25 cents per day on each hundred 

Ions, 260 tons . 

Stage hire fourteen days,"at 75 cents per day, and 3 
rinis for carrying* the same . . . . , 

Mud-machine, 1| rials per lor, and 1 per cent balanza’ 

Custom-house clearance, and bills of discharge: — 
Eleven days* discharge, at 5 dollars 50 cents per day 
Two visits, in and out ..... 

Seven sheets of extracts, each 1 dollar 

Clearance 

Stamp paper for clearance 

Light money 

Moro pass, governor’s fee, and clearing ollicrr 
Certificates of duties being paid 
Custom-house bioker .... 

The following arc not government charges, but in 
continuation, &c. : — 

Bill of Ifplth, 7 dollars ; Russian consul’s certificate, 

, 8 dollars 50 cepts ; Danish consul’s certificate, 5 dlrs. 

Cooper’s bill for repairing casks ... 
Journcym.en fbs discharging cargo, tv^ijlv^ days, for six 
men, each 75 cents per day ..... 

American consul’s bill ....... 

Lighterage on 1573- boxes sugar . . , . 

Trip on board 


dollars. 


3 

2^ 

6 

00 

2 

00 

2 

00 

If) 

00 


f 

9 


^ • 


.• 393 

94 

. 45 

00 

. 10 

88 

•* 57 

44 

. 60 

50 

. 1 1 

00 

. 7 

00 

8 

00 

8 

25 

4 

00 

4 

00 

4 

25 

3 

00 

20 

50 

9 

94 

54 

00 

10 

25 

157 

25 

0 

40 


dollars. 


23 25 


.5j7 26 


94 


15 25 


20 50 


23 \, 84 


Total 892 85'- 

To which add commission, 2^ per cent. 

During the time a vessel is discharging, a government officer is stationed on board, and 
is required to report daily to an officer of the custom-house; and for each report the 
vessel pay$ 5 dollars 50 cents. The charge is the same, whether one barrel or a thousand 
is discharged each day. A vessel loaded with jerked beef pays 5 dollars 50 cents for every 
500 arrobas,i5r 1 2,500 lbs., without reference to the quantity discharged each day. l.,um- 
ber pays 5 dollars cents for every 20,000 feet. Colton, the same for every 60 bales. 
Salt cargoes, 5 dollars 50 cents per day. Logwood a like sum for every 800 quintals. 
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jmd the same amount for every 25, tons. Three copies o£the invoices of -all cargoes are 
made out to the custom-house on Spanisb stamped paper; and for each leaf is charged 
i dollar. It frequently happens that thirty to forty sheets* of not more than four to five 
lines each, are required from //essels from New Yoik, Havre, and Xiiverpool. These are 
some of the vexatious extortions which are allowed to interfere seri 9 usly with the interests 
of that magnificent bland. TIic following is a statement of th6 ships that have'^arrivecl 
and sailed from each part of the island : — 

Ships entered and sailed from the Island of Cuba. 


PORT S, 

Entered. 

^ ^Baili'd. 


Spa 111 til). 

Foreign. 

Spanish. 

Foreign. 

Havana 


•Rll 

467. 

052 

'Cuba 

i:u) 

2H4 

128 

273 

N iievita.'^ 

'I'Z 

25 

12 

25 

Matan/aa 

' 81) 

270 

70 

33H 

Trinidad 

55 

138 

54 

1.38 

liaracou 

8 

j) 17 

4 

17 

(fiiiara 

40 

Ki 

3!i 

11 

. ... 

7 

0 hO 

(j 

88 

M.inziinilln 

21 

2» 


41 

.Smiti- Ki}iiritu . 

Santa Cruz 

3 

1 

4 

2 

4 

10 

5 

12 

1 Juan 

5 

* 

3 

3 

TtitAl, 

8M 

1773 1 

'H28 

1000 

„ 1811... 

in.’i:) 

IfiKl 

1030 

20S2 

IKIO... 


1 200 ■» • 

‘♦12 

2l(i0 


ToNNACfE tMitored, with Imports and Import Duties. 



Tonn 

AGK EnTKUFD. 




V O R 1 S. 

18311 

IS 10 

1811 


1812 


rVff. ; 

Payiiigdut*' j 

TOTAI.. 

HaMina j 


2 i:io : 

2.V2,2.’fl ! 

16,013 

230,010 

216,023 

Cuba g. 1 

.'i3. i:j'i 

t;7,27 1 

07.2.32 

47.913 

62 070 

109.983 

Nuf vitas 

\177 

00,001 

4.963 

1 200 

I *3,868 

4,508 


I 07,211 

71,071 

77.h73 

3,558 

51t,U)l 

62,C5!» 

Triniilad , 

' 28,‘Ki.’i 

31,1.38 

.32,123 1 

1 9,797 

21.017 

.3i,4:g 

Ituracna 

1.710 

1.093 

2,420 , 


2,224 

2,224 

Cibaia 1 

1 4,322 

3,962 

1 3,680 

670 1 

La. S,8«».5 
W 11.653 

3, .53 5 

Cirnfuegos . 

7.319 

12,001 

1,'5.2.')3 j 

2,924 ' 

14,577 

Man/anilln. . . . 

S,3.VJ 

7,1»I5 

8,8(^4 I 

1,844 

. G,61 1 

8,4 .5.5 

.Siinti-K>ipiritu. 

l.ou.'i 

490 

r>7 K 

147 

2.’)8 

405 

Santa (*ru 


1 ‘A 142 

2.6.0'; 1 


9Kf 

913 

San Ju:)n 

221 

1 380 

293 1 


337 

.337 

Total. 

Isll., 

417.077 

1 ,, 520,229 I 

1 467,840 

1 s.tite6 1 

1 51,0(i9 

!•*“ 401,527 
416,770 

-18.5-09.5 

467,83!) 


Valui: of Imports. 


FOR T S. 

18.1*1 


1841 

j 1849 

Havana 

! dollars. 

3.11,.',. 122 

dnllais, 

17,71. 3,3 10 
2,927.197 
] 72,26.3 
1,863,621 

lioilars, 
18,.581 .k77 
2,671.121 i 

lsO.828 
1.9'3 j,.'U1 

1 dollars. 

' 18.801,913 

1 2,382,938 

171, .383 
1,801.558 

Mufvitart. . 

1.52.647 



!)!i0.O|2 

912 (idl 1 


.16, 107 


81,832 

87,490 

172,084 

195,93.5 

1 1 7 030 

illbara 

197,840 

156.8.56 

Pi7..588 

CioiifuugnM 

! 187,9.1.5 

310,741 

2SS,7?« ! 

^•3.072 
X.5.H69 

At anxanillo. 

1 15.5,142 

1.52,321 

KnTiti- ICapiviti, 

1 *>1 

1 7 ,84i0 

* lit hO)) 

Santa Crux.. 

San Juan*. * 

G!),I97 

11.2.5.5 

w3,025 

1 0,3U3 

^4,732 

8,484 

44, .589 
19,519 

VOL. IV. 

1 2.^113,796 

F 

1 24,505,188 

2.5,121,407 

24,637.i:ie 
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Amount of Customs Import Duties^ levied in (\iba. 


PORT S. 

1 iK:m ! 

1840 

IMI 

1812 


do1lat<>. 

doil.irx. 

dolI.ii’H. , 

..oliam. 

Harana r 

■1,3SS,7»0 

4,i:>n.3l.i 

4,071,309 

4,449,215 

Cuba 

071.731 

080, 2 12 

700,!«14 

531,073 

Nuevitaa 

50,2!»7 

.vi,:»70 

ir)«125 

05,110 

Matanzaii 

r>;i*).7:.s ‘ 

.n‘»{),r,74 

.'SHri,.')58 

,V2:v3r)2 

Trinidad 

217,7I»() 

244 ,7 '>9 

202,310 

21!*,M.'i 

Baracoa 

II,77« 

I1.HU2 

22,003 

18,741 

Oibara 

mum 1 

47,0«2 

3/ ,797 

38.189 

Cienfue^'os 

t 

6?>,071) 

87.018 

78.6()3 

Manzanillo 

f.2.070 ' 

57.40» 

07,412 

48,041 

SantLRzpiritu 

10.310 

7,012 

10,29b 

7,1,18 

Santa Cruz ..1^. 

30,IH3 ; 

38.401 

30,07.'* 

21,317 

San Juan 

i:.iio 

0.4 19 

< 

0,877 

Total. 

n.i i3.iin:i 

.70S 1 


0.00.'»,f;27 


Ths following^ is a Table of the Values, and the Countries from whence tlic leadings Siip- 



plies 

of Manufjicturos were 

Imported 

in tlie Year 

lS-12a 


G 0 1) N T R 1 K 8, 

Cottona. 

WcHtlleiia. 

Liiiena. 

1 Silkf*. 

Leather. 

1 Lutiiber and 
Priivi.sioi B. 



dn]lnr<«. 

doll.irf*. 

dollara. 

1 dollars. 

1 doliari*. 

dollarB. 

Spain 


3.'i.021 

1,4.12 

J 4.073 

i 07,142 

> 119,113 

2.h; 0,287 

United St.itea 


h0,00.S 

24;i,fl40 

13.217 

18.431 

17t.4Hl 

1.18,400 

0f)li,031 


K.020 

•12,039 

3,104,94.') 

I *^4 29.' 

RnKland 


:u'944 

11*4.087 

32 

’ 20 

2I3!.37.1 

Iloiiand 


1.008 

.... 

1,789 



1 1 12, i.>r 

Belgium 



40,171 

14,72.1 

74,320 

1 V4,' 47 

3.8,414 

2.1,401 

Germany 


282,1,11 

43,118 

1,09V»I3 

1 19,1 10 

4,177 

1 114.08.1 

Warehouae 


i 178,117 

.1,0 :i 

I,18,M2 

13, 91 

p 708 

I0,97( 

Other placi-a 


’ 1,5.12 

.1,100 

;{8.i 

1 1, 01 

> 00,188 

. 1,100,1*77 

Total, 


!,r. 0 . 1 ,. 1 l .1 

273,138 

3,‘#33,,->37 

1 .112,117 

28:i.<*39 

7.8I9.K30 


The United Slates, it appears, supplies but a very snuill proportion ev(‘n fjffliose ma- 
nufactures of which she has the best means of produciiijr. Nearly all the maiiufacluivs 
coming from England are in Spanish bottom-*, while American manufactures arc in United 
States vessels. Spanish vessels can go to England, take in cotton goods, and carry them 
to Cuba, on better terms than American vessels can cairy them direct. 'I’liis is u singu- 
lar fact, and is to be accounted for only on the gronnd that the paper currency of the 
United States carries the level of pi ices too high to admit of protitahle shipment to the 
specie prices of Cuba. This view is confirmed by the fact that, ilming the six months 
w'hicli- has elapsed of iiie year 1843, cottons have been exported from the United States 
to an amount fai^Mea ter than ever before. A difteience in the currencies of the two 
countries forms anjpsuperable bar to e<|uality of intercourre. 


Value of Exports from the Island of Cuba. 


ARTICLES. 

IS.39 

1 ^ 1810 

; IHII 

j 1812 


<'.o!l.ir<«. 

! dollurii. 

> dollarB. 

i liars. 

Mahogany 

10.1,272 

04 ,308 

00,2151 

1 :.o,:oi 

hpiritafiom the cane. 

171.0.15 

211,051 

1 220,0.10 

! c 20f,.1.>n 

Cocoa 

1,021 

.... 

1 2. >18 

i 32 

Cotton 

110,418 

1.13,88.1 

132,871 

! 7,. 8.11 

Coltee. 

1 ,9.10, 109 

: 2,14.1..174 

1 1,8.12,.109 

2,998,209 

Sugar 

8,290,387 

1 11,204 .307 

! 11,013.798 

1 11,147,009 

Cedar 

31,00* 

1 2.1,901 

1 21,071 

! 40,101 

Wax 

147,080 

t 115,111 

.107,1.51 

1 290.828 

Copper ore 

2,118,450 

! 3.7(H*,9.1I 

4,505,490 

1 4,981,40.1 

Hides 

1.1,051 

. 0,991 

I 22,0;{3 

1 21,1.10 

Sweetmeats 

14,1 CH 

I 19,429 

! 1 1.394 

t 7,091 

Fruits 

91,837 

' 91,242 

! 90,708 

1 49,298 

Honey 

51,741 

1 5.1,918 

08,802 

71,325 

Molasiics 

900,11-3 

i 1,340,820 

821,188 

741.008 

Horses and mutes 

43,722 

19,388 

.... 

1,2<5 

Fustic 

Cattle 

92.124 

H'2.5(*4 

82,018 


984 

124 



Cigars. 

037,558 

r)3M22 • 

719.304 

740,812 

Cubacco 

1,27.3,009 

1,39.1.089 

1,0*7.74.3 

1,401,700 

Other articius 

79,371 

87,979 

51,21.1 

200,260 

To'al products 

lfi,62(;,020 

21, .309, 701 

22,283,347 1 

23,109,711(7 
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H K T A L S, &r. 


Quicksilver.. 

Indigo 

Cockineal.... 
Coined gold.., 

silver.... 

Otber uietals. 


Total. 


K T 1 C E S. 


Cotton wool 

manufactures 

Liquors 

Class 

Fruits and (•rains 

H.'iidware 

\V oollens 

Linens 

Fustic 

Peltry 

Silk. 


Tobiicro 

Sarsaparilla. . . 
Ollier article.s . 


Total foreiKo coods < 

tJraud 'I ot.il ex( ortations . . ' 
Exports Irniu Wiiieliouse, ' 


\m 1 

1H40 

1 tH4l 

1 1842 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dolors. 

dollars. 

!),fK)o ; 

7,401 

• 


210,344 : 

]Sti,061 


• 

2rit.:ioo I 

33,95.5 

0 • 1 

m 

H50,Hr)ft I 

520,32*2 

320,842 

154,0.55 

874,94.5 1 

520,778 

705.829 1 

1,180,005 

1 

j 

39,990 1 

• 46,903 

2.2()0,.147 

l,2Kr,i77^ ! 

1.132,607 ^ 

1,337,76.3 


Foreign Good::. 


1839 

1840 


1812 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dullars. 

dollars. 

M 3.772 

1.812,19*2 



U.3.2/i9 

539.0.51 

•*24,460 


13.1,252 

9.5,105 

153.347 

10,709 

.5,975 

(i,;i72 


108,98.5 

171,478 

37,525 


87 5*23 

154.901 

7, .528 . 

1 

30,199 

•10.13.5 

.5,08k 

1 1,420 

333.010 

104..504 

67,418 

8,021 

90,537 

• 70,805 



25,714 

17.77.5 

3, .507 


1()1..58.5 

74.319 

4.5,203 

T 4,919 

*20,898 

29,492 



12.HHH 

19,270 

.... 

993 

3IH,S28 

1 59,587 

159.452 

I 110,307 

2,0.54,705 1 

3.3<i0,.58!) 

510,500 

138h349 

21,481,732 j 

20,9.50,870 

23,924 ,5t>7 

24,870.019 


.... 

1 

1 1,807,5.30 


Tonnage Cleared, with Exports and Export Duties, 




Tonnage Cleared. 



HflV.Tllil 

0 H 1 S 

I 8 :i 9 

toriH. 

7(i'^ 

1810 

tons. 

tOllli. 

1849 

tons. 

233,446 

96,238 

4,95.5 

80,750 

31,4*24 

1.880 

3.4<}B 

16,110 

Ciib.t 


5 1 (K>0 



N iievitus 


4 '9*’3 



Matauzas 


80,'.5*J« 

•ih,2.3H 

1,603 

4,404 

7,77 H 



TiiuiUad 

s 

j 3(j 547 


Knracoii 

Cil)ara 


Mii 

2,221 

(lli'llfitCgOS.... 


riisGS 

14,973 

S inti-Kspiritii 
S.iiita Cruz. . . 
8 aii Jtiau 


954 

2,913 

337 

431,9(K) 

1 .38.5 

' 1.176 

2<}7 

45.5,113 

• 8,806 

199 

t09O 

629 

943 


'I’lital Tonnage 

488,027 

228 

472,106 


Export Duties levied at the several Ports. 

ft 


T S. 

1830 

! 1840 

1841 

• 1842 

Hiivntia....*... 



, dtdlars. *** 

dollars 

dollars. 

710,613 

153.096 

0,967 

328,078 

91,1.5*2 

2.939 

Cuba 


1. 10 271 



Nueviidk 


.5,002 

274*537 


0,.510 

MRtunza.H 



Trjiiidad 

Uaiacua 


L'Ut.'l 

807 

17.1*29 

2 f ).201 

14,513 

1.722 

<*1.400 

250 

78 ’701 

1,7.59 

12 079 

•9 I 

89,249 

Gibaia... 


10*800 

Cienfnegos.. .. 
IMiiiizanille.... 
Santi-Espiritii. 
Santa Cruz..., 

i 

31,207 

11.251 

2,090 1 

7,880 ! 

551 

'28,009 

10,026 

Oil 

5 440 

19,0H9 

35.478 

12,981 

9,140 

San Juan 

! 

230 

4,081 

m 1 Oil*l 




• J f*Vo 


To«nl 

1,249,504 

1,43.5,095 

1,.3S^04*2 ’ 

1 ,. 371, 710 
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Value of Exports from the several Ports, 


PORTS. 


' iK:in 

1840 

1841 

1842 

Havanft . 


1 dollara. 

e> ‘Jih. 7:17 

ilolltrt. 

1 1 i 7 ‘> r»7;t 1 

clullart. 

14 '*(>3 2‘i2 

(lollara. 

1 1 1 IM r,ur. 

Cuba 


. l,ltl»i 8 G 8 

6^21 1.0 'i7 1 

5,033,r,:u 
„ 71.502 
4,374,780 
1.157.-571 1 

na,.5H2 

.50f,.:i70 

137, nil 

14,201 

« 3 , 2 r,o 

4, ‘•78 

0,784 705 
205,110 
4,30.5,020 

1 120 501 

Niievitai 


.... 82i7‘i7 

, 'iKi,7r)n i 

4, . 433 , 711 1 

• 1,04(;,18] 

“ 43,07.'i 

2 1 7, .502 
j .500,250 

1 

10,010 
lr> 40,584 

! 8,220 

Matanzai 

Triniilnil 


.... 

f)jn,4i7 

Baraeoa 


21^458 

’ 8 C 233 

218,70.3 

.500,800 

170,084 

23.-188 

:i4,322 

8,208 

Cibara 


..••1 240,‘>.'ir) 

Cienfae^na 

Maniaaillo 

Santi-Enpiritii 

Santa Cruz f. .. 


2K0.G<i() 

....I 102.2.Vi 

....1 

....1 47,H22 

San J nan . 


.... 1 





Total.... 


I 21,1HI,H48 

2.5,‘»41,77H i 

H 28,71 Com 

20.084,007 


ExroiiTS of Su<^ar and Coffee from Cuba, during the Years IS40 and 1841. 


V o R T s. 


HaTana 

Matanzas 

Trinidad 

Kt. Jaro 

Tdtal. 


i 

1 


I 


Snpnr, 

[ Coflei 

boxes-. 1 

urrobasi. 

440,050 

1,278,4 i;ti 

205, . "I.- 1^ 1 

3*^0,125' 

50,772 

1(),KLMI 

32,175 

.572,312 

804,400^ 1 

1 2,187,071 


Siifrar. 

: (•.»flVo. 

boxt'K. 

arrohn'i. 

1(0,111 

730 l.5s 

272,70 s 

1 1 i .008|[ 

70,0'Ut 

0.722 

2s,2lH 

(00,132 

si 2,120 

l,20O.!l2Oi 


Exports of Sugar and Coffee from Havana and Matanzas in 1841 and I <84 2. 




SI OAK IN 

BOXES. 


ARUOKAS 

OF COFFEE. 

WHERE SENT TO ( 

J'rom 

ilaiana. | 

From Mutaii/ah. 

Pi on I 

Ilaiiin.'i. 

From Matanzas. 

! 

1811 

1 1842 1 

! 

1.811 j 

1K12 

! 1811 

! jm2 

1811 

1.S42 

England 

17,313 

i 15,78.5 1 

2,071 ; 

1 ,535 

, 13,0.31 

oo.riTi 

120 


.^oweff and a ni.'urkf't ! 

00,332 

. 109.KH8 ‘ 

31,021 1 

07,070 

1 1I...510 

2.011 


1,051 

52,. >85 

: 24,10.3 1 

07.1:12 ; 

:i0,23.5 

; .521 

1 1,2 11 

00 

»,'.*74 

Sweden and Denmark ' 

2,020 

1,20.5 ! 




1 



Hamburg f ; 

34,0.57 

i 40.305 : 

.3.3.020 I 

40, .348 

! 20,020 

! 00,WJ4 

471 

2,318 

Jirernen ' 

11,147 

■ 1.5.fai7 ' 

0,213 • 

lO. >70 

; 4.5,4HK 

50,238 

12 038 

1.037 

Holland 

i.\.v.ir 

j 11.804 > 

0,154 j 

.3,5(»l 

.30 

H,Mf 



Belgium 

15,002 

' 22,135 

7,702 I 

• • 

j 070 

l,.3.-..5 



Havre and Boideaux 

2,222 

! .3..340 

1,012 I 

1,1.38 

. 75,. 58.5 

123,27.3 


3,S.iI 

Miirrteilleft 

12, .5.32 

21.23,3 : 

1(M>0.3 { 

10 200 

' 07,810 

! 21.3,00.3 

0,1.58 

11,107 

Spam 

Italy 

80,201 

i 78.K2.5 , 

2}i,5(M» I 

21,408 

23,811 

' .50,780 

0. 184 

20 .513 

(),2.54 

1 7,358 ’ 

0.347 

10,870 

1 7, .3.14 

1 .50.402 

1..37I 

22,‘>().3 

37.010 

; 22,082 i 

11,417 

1 ,H04 

4,2(>8 

1 2,3,0.50 ’ 

3,510 

22,4.30 


23.074 

f 13,572 1 

24,88.1 i 

20,182 

2,418 

' 27,702 : 

2,202 ’ 

22,712 

(*li.ir1eflton 

1.7(Ji 

i 2,030 ! 

7,824 ! 

7,103 

1.5,121 

8.475 

16,110 ' 

23,180 

Kew Orleans 

I2,nn; 

; 3,8.58 ' 

2,510 I 

.. 

' 272,102 

! 185,074 

31,400 , 


Mobile 

138 

: 102 j 

200 

.. ^ 

1 O.'i.OOl 

48,840 

10.1,18^ , 


Other pnrtH (rf the (Jnited 


1 

! 

12,107 1 

8,324 

j 40,215 

1 -I0„3fil 1 

1 


States 

7,007 

, H,.583 i 

4.005 

.12.100 

Varioua ! 

4,480 

1 5,801 ' 

6,7-52 ! 

4 04f. 

I 4,870 

. 10,.500 ; 

.5,028 1 

4,742 

Total Number of bf/xea.. J 

134,401 

1 417.405 

201,007 ' 

200,77.5 

' 725,488 

1,01.3,007 

l(>S,2O0 

n;i„37.. 


The su^ar imported iiitn England from Cuba, as well as that from lirazil, has eliiefly 
been refined in bond. The sugar exported from Brazil to Triivste, and to many other 
continenLnl -ports, those of France, Portugal, and Spain excepted, has bceu chiefly in 
British ships. 
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Statement of the Number of Vessels which have arrived at, and sailed from the various 
Ports iu the IslaiHI of Cuba, during^ the Year 1842. 


A R R I V A I. R. D K P A R T U U R S. 


C 0 1/ N T R I K S 

ANU 

FLAG S. 

• 

tf 

a 

ti 

% 

S 

m 

• a 

rt 

A 

(0 1 ^ 7t 

.'2 t IL'- .£ 

'c jt! " 

: 5 p £ 

o ■ 1 ' 

■3= ISJfl 2 

' C r. 1 o 

p'” 1 

1 

n 

M 

N 

1 

r 

v i£ 'i ^ 3, 2 
.1 it■S3^S| 
■i il •= -3 

^ 'O u, tfs'O 

® ' 

OtA 

J 

H 

O 

H 

Spanififa 


SO 

,W 11 

j;io 1 <•;* ) SSI 

407 

• 70 

5i , 37 ll^N 

' flfi 

87K 

American 

VW; 

v;ir) 

no HI 

ft :ii 1 1 11.^ 

070 

7S7 

^11. HI h:i 

4H 

17:10 

En)>liAh 

If^ 

71 

10 ^1 

100 ! ir . *l7'i 

r.o'i 

20 

11 , 4H 100 

i 12 . 

45*1 

Fmicli 

77^ 

7 

. . . . 

• 10 1 .. . rt 

7K 

7 

.. 1 i:. 


4r» 

JU'tf^iiim 



. . 

« • * 1 

7 

•« 



7 

J)utcb 


. . 

.. 

..1 J ■ 77 

21 ' 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SKAPOR'IS OF CnilA. 

The Havana, Sj)anisb IJabana, or as pompously styled in oflicial language, 
ha Sicifipja redc/issima (-iudad de San Cristobal dc la Habana^ is justly 
described as one of tlic l)cst liar])ours in the world. The population, in 1827, 
consisted of whites, 2d,r)(>2 coloured and black free people, and 23,840 

coloured and Ijlack slaves. Total, 91,023. Including the garrison, the present 
population is considered little il* at all under lo0,000. 

The streets of Iljivana cross each otlier at right angles, and fxterid in 
straight lines from one sitlc of the city to tl)e other. In 1581 there were only 
four, and the notaries in those days conunenced certain deeds with la publico 
en las cautro ca/b s de csla l *In consequence of their regularity ^hey do 

not iK^w exceed fifty within the walls • 

“They arc all,’* says the aiillmr of a recent book, 184,3, “ MvAdamisrd , thanks lo 
the cncTgy of Tacon, bnl liieir want of width has prevented the lorniatinn f)!* sidewalks ; 
iinkss the narrow row of flag-stones close to the houses, and which arc often below the 
level of the street, may be so named. These are not unfreqiicntly used iu common by 
the cUrts and pedestrians ; and in wet weather, forming as they do the inner boundaries 
of the side gutters, are scarcely preferable to the middle of the sheet. It is not, there- 
fore, surprising that the ladies of Havana do not ])romena(je in the city ; indeed, the 
absence of the female form in the busy crowds that pass liefure the eye* of ifie stranger, 
constitutes one of its most striking featnres. 

“ In the more frc(piciitcd diaiiiiels of the city, considerable skill isr»ipiisite to wend your 

* La llabaim on sus piimeros diiu- 
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way safely. Besides a multitude of narrow carts, which, however, are supported on iron 
wheels so low that you might easily pass over one, K i obstructed the way, there is the 
lumbering volante, with its long shafts and ponderous wheels, rolling close by you at 
every moment. The horse trots leisurely on, so that if he does strike against you, it may 
be accepted as a friendly warning of the approach of th^ vehicle, for none is ever given 
by tl)9 postiiioii, anfl he is so far in advance of the wheels that you can very easily 
escape. Add to tliese the heavy ox^cart, with its team of well-broke cattle ; long trains 
of pack-viorscs, with their cumbrous loads of charcoal, green fodder, or poultry; 
mounted horsemen, urging their steeds to their utmost speed, whenever the course is 
clear for but a short d'staneb ; and intuimer%ble negro porters with wheelbarrows, or 
carrying huge loads on their heads — and some idea may be foimed of the principal 
thoroughfares of the city. , When the crops of sugar, molasses, and coffee, are brought 
here for exportation, t.hey are sometimes so blocked up by t;|ie l^Clen carts, and the 
whole place becomes so filled with the accumulated produce, that il is not unusual for 
the captain-general to grant permission to labour not only on the Sabbath, but during 
the whole of each night, which is never otherwise permitted among the warehouses and 
shipping. 

The calk des Mercadercs isi tlie piiiicipal street for shopping, and contains many 
fine and extensive stores, filled will' choice dry goods, jewellery, china, glass-ware, &c. 
These are designated by different names, which, however, have no reference to their 
contents — as ‘ the bomb,’ a favourite one, ‘ the stranger,’ ‘ virtue,’ &c. ; but the name 
of the owner never appears on the sign-board. The principal commercial houses have 
neither sign nor name, Und can only be distinguished from the linger ])iivatc dwellings 
by the bales of goods, orijoxes of sugar and bags of coffee that are [>iled up in their 
lower stoiies; the merchant and his family, and clerks, luing in the upper part.’’* 

♦ Nearly all the retail shops are owned by SpaniardN, and, with. very few exceptions, none 
but men are seen behind the counters. The rarisian .sliop-girl, so celebrated for her skill in 
seliimr, might, howevei, here learn a lesson, not only in overrliar^iu^, hut also in that assiduity in 
serving, that will scarcely permit the visitor to leave without purchasing soiuething. Let the 
novice take care how he offers one -half the price askinl for an article, it he does not wish it, for 
that, not unfrequeuily, is its real one ; in almost every ease, one-fourth will he deduete d. “ How 
much for this xippee-xappee T yiippee-happee) I impiiredof a liat incrcliaut. “ Twelve tU>llars.’* 
I will give you six.” “Say eight.** “ ()nly six.** “It is a very line one, sehor, take it for 
seven;” and lir.ding that was about its value, and longing to exchange my beaver for a l^iiiama, 
more suited for t!io heat, 1 closed tlie bargain. 

“ Von shall Ijure this cam* fur a d<dlar,” a (*atalan said to me, as I was examining his various 
articles spread out under one of tiic arcades near the inaiket ; not wishing to buy it, I olfered 
two rials, when he handed it to me. I gave him two icalti uvi/lanas, hut he insisted on furrirs, 
and T got niy cane for one^pquartcr the price asked. A cane is an insepaiable appeiidagi' to the 
exquisite, is still used as an insignia of several professions. Thus, the doctor is here still rcTog- 
nised by his ebony cane with its gold head and black tassels, an^ some public officeis are distin- 
guished by theirs. 

Although the calle des Mercad(*res is the Bond-street of Havana, retail shops are scattered 
all over tlic city, which in a large part seems to he inn^e up of them, the lower stories of many of 
the *flw(?Iling-houses being thus occupied. The ladies in shopping do ii(»t in general leave thfir 
vtihnles^ but have the good« Ix’oiiglit ti> them, the strictness of Spanish eticpietu* forbiddin'g them 
to deal with a shopman ; and it is only when the seller of goods is of ilu‘ir own sox, that they 
venture into a -.tore. The custom of ujipearing in- public only in a volante is so genciid, that 
Jiwne of my fe.llow-hoarders, American ladi<*s, wdio ventured to do their slioppins on foot, were 
grei'ted in theip^jrogress by the half-suppressed exclamations of the astonished Habaneros, who 
seemed ns much surprised to :A'e a lady walk through their streets, as a Persian would t«) see one 
unveiled in his. ‘ 

“I have said that {Spaniards are chiefty the owners of the stores, the Creoles being seldom 
engaged in coin:ncrc(?. T*hos« cnntainiiig dry goods belong generally to Asturians, while the sale 
of grocerie.xaiid provisions is monopolised by Catalans. TIic.-jc latter are an industrious, shrewd 
economical cIm',-, / and have, perhaps in consequence of lhes(i qualities, reciaved their sobriquet of 
Spanish ,lewi.,^yvhi{‘h*caii only he construed into a compliment to the Israelite. A large portion 
ol' the c.omrnerce of vlie isli^id is in their hands, as well as a vi^y great part of its wealth. In 
tlie interior of the island they appear to monopolise every branch of trading, from the pack of the 
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<‘Tlic substantial manner in wbiej^ even the most unimportant building is constructed 
altracls attention ; every one seems made to last for ever. The walls of a single-story 
house are seldom less than two feet in thickness; and to witness the erection of those 
of the larger ones, the masonrj might readily be mistaken for th^ of some enibryo 
fortification, destined to be cannon-proof. Many of the private dwellings are immense 
structures. I was shoM'n one belonging to one of the Goinez, that c(fet 500,000 dollars ; 
and without tl^p walls, facing the military parade-ground, another was nearly built, 
which, with its pillars and arches, occupied a front as large as so(T)e of the minor palaces 
in Europe. The value of real estate is very high in Hsyi^ana ; a lot abotit sixty feet 
square, on which a store was afterwards^uilt, sold a few years *ago for 40,000 dollars, 
and the hotel of my host, that can accommodate from thirty boarders comfortably to 
sixty packed away,*as they often are here, commands a rctit of six thousand dollars. 
With such a value set on the land, but little is appropriated to yafUs, and the whole city 
may be said to be divided into squares of solid blocks. ^ 

*^Thc architecture of the larger houses is heavy. They are so constructed as to form 
open squares in their centres, their only yards, where sometimes a few shiubs planted in 
boxes serve to relieve the eye, and upon which the lofry arches of the conidors look 
down. The lower sloiy is occupied by the store-house, reading-room, kitchen, and 
stable ; while the common entrance is often half bft)cked up by the vnlante, its arched 
pas<iagc serving for a coach-house. From the side of this latter a wide flight of stone 
steps leads to the corridor of tlic second story, into which all the rooms open, and which 
forms the common passage to all of them. It opens it>clf on tjie central square, and 
the spaces between its heavy pillars and high-sprung archesi are generally closed with 
Venetian blinds. An air of rude grandeur reigns throughout the wliolf structure, the 
archilocture paitaking of a mixture of the Saracenic and Gotlji’c styles. ‘The chief hall 
or puilonr is generdlly fiom forty to fifty feet long, twenty wide, and as many feet high; 
while the windows amrdouis, leaching from the floor to the ceiling, render it cool and 
pleasant duiing warm days, but affbid little protection against the dcuiq) northers. The 
floors are all stuccoed or tiled, and the ualls and ceilings not uyfiequerlly ornamenteti 
with fresco ; while only heic and theie, a few panes of glass let into the thick shutters, 
serve to admit the light when they are closed .** — Notes on Cuba, 1845. 

'I'his description, written by an intelligent citizen oT th« United States, differs 
little in character from sonic of the towns in Spain. The town houses arc like 
fortresses. 

‘‘Every window accessible either from tlie street or the loofs of the neighbouiing ' 
houses, is strongly harricaded w ith iron bars, while the stout folding-doors, guarding the 
only entrance to the whole building, w^ould not be unfit to protect that of fortress. 
They are castellated palaces ; and with their terraced roofs, their galleries and passage^ 
their hairicaded w'indows and ponderous doors, remind one of the olden Saxon strong- 
holds, which Sco;t has so graphically described. ** 

bumble pedlar to die country tiemla with its varied contents ; and in the maritime towns*, many a 
comimticial house, wliose ships cover the sea, is theirs. 

“ UiuicT the arcades near the markets in Havana, may be see icr of shops not ten fe^t 

square, ^vith a show-case in front, before whu-li a restless being is ccwistantly walking, reminding 
one of a caged wild aiiiinal that chafes for a^wklcr range. At night the show-case is cxrried into 
his»little cabin, which serves him for shop, dormitory, and kitelien ; and where lii* may be often 
seen preparing his friigpl meal over a dialing dish of live charcoals. ‘ Five years of privation and 
a forUuie’ is his motto ; and not a few' of the w'ealihicst Spanish residents in <.hiha may date the 
commencement of tlieir jirospcrity from as humble a source. The greater part of the trade with 
old Spain is in their liands, and they have latterly also extended their correspondence to other 
countries, and entered into active competition with the resident foreign merchants. 4 he Catalan, 
moreover, furnishes the planter with all the necessaries for Ins negroes and plabtation ; advances 
moneys for his crops, which he then sells on commission ; and often loans'^to him the requisite 
sums to erect his costly sugar w<^ks, or make his less expensive coflee estatef but all at an iritore.st, 
ruinous in the present depreciated value of his crops.” --Notes on Culm, 
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There is no West End in Havana ; the stately mansion of the millionaire‘'b often 
in juxta-position with the magazine of tasajo, jerked beef, with its sign of a targe slice 
swinging over its door, and its putrid-like odours tainting the air ; or its basement occu- 
pied by the tienda, with its stock of lard, garlic, and groceries, or the workshops of the 
humble 'artisan. Many of the dwellings arc, however, cf only one story, and their 
parlours are cbhipletely exposed to the gaze of every one, through their large windows, 
which open on the street. Two rows of arm-chairs, facing each other, .are placed near 
these, where, during the evening, the older members of the family may be seen seated 
with their v'isitors. The younger ones stand within the windows, looking through the 
interstices of the iron bar; at the pedestrians, and occasionally enjoying the conversation 
of acquaintance as he loiters for a moment to pay a passing coinpliment.” 

All sorts of goods are sold in the shops. The markgts ^ Havana are well 
supplied: the fish market is extolled. 

In 1610, an old hospital was the only place .of worship in Havana, which 
the inhabitants complained could not accommodate onc-eighth part of those wdio 
desired to partake of the sacrament. TJiey 2 >etitioned tlie king, through their 
new bisliop, to aid them in the erection of a church, and to remove the cathedral 
of St. Jago de Cuba to their city, us the latter jdace was Ijadly fortified, and the 
church there had been already sacked by pirates of all its chdKces, ike.* It now 
contains sixteen churclies, built without much attera))t at architectural beauty. 

The great wealth once possessed by the monks in Cuba is well known. They 
owned large tracts of the richest soil on the island, and their revenues from their 
plantations wer«f*rery great. Their possessions have all witliiu late years been 
•confiseated, and with them their power lias i)assed away. Most of them liave 
left the island| tj[ieir number in Havana, by the census of being reduced 

to 100, to whioi^ may be added 188 nuns — all that now remain of tliose once 
numerous bodies. Two of their establishments, St. Augustine and St. Domingo, 
h^ve been convened into storehouses by tlie government for its use, and severe 
restriptions are inqi^ed on all who still retain the order. 

Of all the numerous monastic orders, who must once liave swarmed in the city, 
but one or two nio|ks only are now occasionally seen passing through the streets. 
Altliough their rich e/ane ficlcfi^nd valuable coffee estates have long been adver- 
tised for sale by the government, few jmrehasers have as yet been found. Much 
of thei’: lauded i)ropcrty had been l)cqueatliet\ to them for the express purposes of 
religion ; and the fear thht if bought by individuals, lawsuits might lieyeaftcr be 
instituted for its recovery, has deterred persons from buying, for no faith ig placed 
in the governaicnt substaiitiatuig the claims of the purchasers. 

‘‘The church of San Felipe is the resort of the fashionable, ayd having seen service 
performed in the lijpre humble edifice of Santa Clara, T took niy seal the next Sunday 
among the worshipper»j>f this. It was the anniversary of Santa Lucia, and the church 
was nearly half filled with gentlemen, among whom were a few military oflicers in rich 
uniforms. Not more than a dozen ladies were present, the rest of the females were 
coloured, aictj. there were only a few children. The central benches were occupied by the 
gentlemen alotte, bet the two races were not separated ; and here, as in Santa Clara, the 

* La llubanacn sii&primeros di:is 
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coloured mostly were near the saCk^^ty ; one old woman, in a shabby attire, kneelings on 
Che very steps, and almost touching the gown of the officiating priest.” — Notes on Cuba, 

The cathedral is situated near the mansion of the captain-^neral, in the Calle 
del Ignacio, with its towe^rs^and pillared front of discoloured ^iid wornjitone. 

But tlie chief object to which the attention of every visitor iS invited* is a 
tablet of stone, inlaid in the wall, to the right and in front of the altar/with the 
bust of Columbus sculptured on it, in l)asso*-relUvo, above the* opening of 
what is called his J:,ornb. 

The large convent of San Juan de Dios is now used solely for a hospital.' It 
is a huge buil<liiigi witii high, unornarnentfd walls without* and within, of irre- 
gular construction, with a double gallery open to the central square court. 

The great prison of Havana is a large building, erected by Tacon, 
during his residence on the island, and is ^situated without and nea» the 
gate of La Punta, not far from the sea. TGhe fresh breezes circulate freely 
through it, and protect- its inmates from the pestilential fevers which generate 
in crowded and llj^ycnlilaled rooms. It is quadrangular, each side being about 
MOO feet long and fifty high, and encloses a central *squ are planted with 
shrubbery, and w^atcred by a handsome fountain. It can contain 500D pri- 
soners, and has had more tliaii 1000 within it. The style of its arcliitecture is 
simple but massive ;• and, although unenclosed by walls, and built with care 
for the healtli of the inmates, its strongly ironed barred window’s and doors, and 
the guard of soldiers, afford ample security. It is said,Mts erection did not 
add to tlic expenses of the city; as it was built by the laboujr the convicts, 
and with funds w’hieli, before the administration of Tacon, dishonestly 

appropriated by the twW oftieers, and of wdiich he deprived thein. 

Tacon greatly improved the streets and passcos. The disorganised stat^ of 
the country before the absolute rule of Tacon is well known. He put a sudden 
check to murder, robbery, and fraud, and impressed on a people, whose corr^p-. 
tion was proverbial, some regard for honesty, v;3y||^h has outltved his aSmiiiistra* 
tion. 

The American writer whom w ^have quoted, says of Tacon, 

“ Neither the noble nor the mean, the rich nor the poor, were shielded from*the law. 
There* wag none of that mawkisli sensibility present with hin? that has become of late so 
fashionable with us, and of which our increasing cases of crime arc in some measure the 
fruits. * Punishment surely and quickly followed on the conviction of the accused ; and 
th^ head of the murderer was often hung over tlie spot of the assassination, as ^warning 
to his comrades. 

‘••In consequence of this even-handed justice, while he restored <piet to the country, 
and rendered the highway as safe as the public streets, he mad* many enemies among 
the rich, who had hitherto rode rough-shod over the ppor; and they preferred charges 
against him for unnecessary cruelty. IIc referred his judges to the annals ot the court, 
and it was found that fewer punishments hail been inflicted by him^than by the former 
governors, during the administration of whom murder and robbery had stalked unchecked 
in open daylight, even in the streets of Havana. 

VOL. IV. 
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^^Tbe means be adopted to effect this change, it is true, savoured in some cases more 
of the camp than of a court of law. The captiins of partidos, county magistrates, 
were made answerable for the robberies committed in their districts, unless the robber 
was sent to Havara. Men were sometimes taken suddenly from the midst of their 
families, where they lived in fancied security, were shown ^ihp indisputable proofs of their 
guilt, and at once 'exiled from the island as inimical to its goyenunent /' — Notes on 
Cvba, 

During ^the carnival at Havana, the theatre is transformed into'nn immense 
mask -ball-room ; aftd" the streets are filledAsrith the most grotesque characters. 
The latter frequently stop before the grated-windows and danCe to the music of 
the guitar or tambourine, the family coming forward to the window to enjoy the 
outside drollely; others, habited as Turks, Jews, and other nations, parade the 
streets. On Good Friday, all the church-bells are mute ; ‘in son\e places their 
peals are made to imitate thunder. The yards of all the Catholic ships are also 
crossed, and a figure representing Judas is hung by the neck from some con- 
spicuous point ; in country villages, the monteros amuse themselves by shooting 
at him. The crucifixion, burial, tuid resurrection, are also acted. 

The possessions cf the church have been confiscated, hutHhc tithes are still 
collected) and it is said, that most of the money is appropriated to other pur- 
poses than the support of religion. The people feel most sensibly every 
additional tax on their resources. The expulsion of the monks is an advaiicc 
towards religious liberty; but no permission has been obtained to erect a chapel 
in Havana for Protestant w^orship. 

Thd liistory of Havana comprises much of that of Cuba. It forms a key 
to the Gulf of Mexico, and all its channels. San Cristobal dc la llabana, 
according to Solis, Herrera, and other early historians, was at first established 
on the south coast of Cuba near Batabano ; but on account of the insalubrity 
of the spot it was translated, in 1519, to its present site, on what was then 
called the Port of Carenas. 

Its jvdicious selection became soon evident by the relief which it gave to 
many vessels that were wrecked on the neighbouring coasts, and on that of 
Florida, particularly on the Matacumbi rocks ; where, besides others, the wdiole 
fleet of Don Rodrigo dc Torreo, with the exception of one vessel, was lost in 1733. 
It was chiefly from thi:^ port that the early discoverers of much of Mexico 
and of Southern America sailed. 

The governors at first resided in St. Jago de Cuba, which, besides containing 
the cathedral, was near to Hispaniola, the head-quarters of the Spaniards. In 1&38 
Hernando de Sot% took up his residence in Havana. In 1607, when the inland 
was divided into two departments, the military chiefs and the bishop made it 
their chief residence. Iii 1538, it was surprised by a French corsair, who 
reduced it «to ashes ; and during this century and the beginning of the next. 

Morel, Vidn de este nbispo. 
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About 16,000 of the inhabitants of^the islands flocked to the vicinity of Havana 
in order to avoid the depredations of the Buccaneers. In an attack on St. Jago 
de Cuba, the pirates sackejd^he cathedral; and their chief, Ghron, carric;^ off the 
bishop a prisoner, who, after eighty days' captivity, wasransoiiled fdr 200 difcats, 
1000 hides, .and 125 lbs. of beef. 

In 1655, the English attempted to take Havana Jiy assault, but- failed with 
great loss.* In 1762, however, the^S^nglish captured the aty> attacking the de* 
fences by sea and land, making a breach in the Morro.ii Ithe British fleet, con- 
sisting of fifty-three vessels, carrying 2268 guns, was comnflinded by Sir George 
Peacock ; and the aripy, numbering 12,041, and 2000 more from New England, 
Virginia, and Jamafca, under George, Earl of Albemarle. Three bomb-ketches, 
carrying twenty-four bombs, were attached to the fleet. To oppose this force, 
the Spaniards had sixteen vessels in the port, carrying 890 guns, while the city and 
the Morro were defended by 250 more, of which only one was a forty-two 
pounder, and six thirty-six pounders ; besides these they had eleven mortars. 
Their army numbered 13,610 Spanish troops, and 14,000‘militia and coloured 
men. The Morro was obstinately defended by Don Luis Vicente Velasco, who 
refu.sed to capitulate, and was mortally wounded in the final assault of the 
English. He died in twenty-four hours after; and in perpetual commemoration 
of his indomitable courage, Charles III. commanded that there shall always be 
one of the vessels in the Spanish navy bearing his name. After retaining posses- 
sion of the whole island for about one year, it was restored to Spain.lf^ *■ 

The number of war vessels built at Havana from 1724 to 1796 amounted to 
fifty-one ships of the line, twenty-two frigates, seven barks, nine brigs, and 
twenty-five smaller crafts; in all 110, carrying 5068 guns: six rated above 100 
guns each, among which was the Santissima Trinidnd. In 1844 the Cuba navy 
consisted of one frigate of forty-four guns, two or three steamboats built in the 
United States ol five guns each, and sixteen other crafts, carrying from one to 
sixteen guns ; in all carrying about 190 guns. The fortifications, whatever may 
be the number of guns under cover,Jiave very few mounted, and those of n^t a 
large calibre. Hie harbour of Havana is one of the safest in the \vorld* being 
land-locked on all sides but the north, where its entrance is only 1000 feet wide, 
with tli« gulf-stream flowing deeply before it. It has about six fathoms of water 
within, and is sufiiciently capacious for about 1000 vessels. 

* Spaniards say, the r.ngli.sh wore repulsed by a miracle, the memory of which is still 

perpetuated by tlie iiarm* of fos rongtrjos, the crab miracle. It is related ^lat they disembarked 
oti the coast during a dark night, but became so alarmed by the noise of the crabs among the dead 
leaves of the mangroves, wblcli, with tlie lights from an immense number of roculos, induced them 
to believe they had fallen into an ambush, that, filled willi terror, they fled to Ihoirhoat.s in the 
greatest disorder/*— AWo* on Cnhti, ^ ^ 

f The Morro was first built <in 1()33; the present one was erected on tfco rufns of the first, 
de8tro)fcd by the English. La Punta, La E.stiilla, and Santa Catalina, wer# built in 1GG4. 

t Apiintos para la Historia de la Isla de Cuba. 
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The first church in Havana was built on the spot now occupied by the man- 
sion of the captain general ; an attempt was made by the Senor Laso to demo- 
ish it, apd build another on the site ; but it continued to be used as a place of 
worsliip untih the'* expulsion of the Jesuits, when the prejsent cathedral was 
erected. In January, 1G07, one of tlie prebends of the canon was suppressed, 
to give place for the tribunal of the Inquisition, which was held in the church of 
San Domingo. This hijige edifice is now used as a government wood-yard, 

Besides the Royal .University, including a'^medical and law school, and chairs 
for the natural sciences, it contains several other learned, institutions. Among 
these are the Royal Seminary of San Oarlos y San Ambrosio, founded in 1773 ; a 
seminary for girls, founded in 1G91<; a free school of seuiptoni aM painting, 
founded by the Sociedad Economica in 1818 ; a free mercantile schfedl,*%ild eome 
private institutions for primary instruction. A museum of natural history w’as 
established dn 1838, and Alie naturalist, Don Felipe S. Poye, appointed director ; 
without the walls there is a botanical garden under the especial care of a pro- 
fessor of botany, Senor Auber. The means of education are, liovrever, far from 
being ample, and many of the wealthier families send tlieir sons to (lerniany, 
France, and the United States, and on tlieir return they arc greatly divested of 
Spanish prejudices, and no doubt impart liberal aud intebUigeut views to those 
with whom they afterward associate. 

The Heal Sociedad Kconomica de la Hahana, formerly called the Patriotic 
Society, was established in 1793; and is divided into three j)rinci])al sections, 
on education, agriculture, and commerce and popular industry ; a section, on the 
history of Cuba, has been added. It has a public libruiy, in the old convent of 
San DomingOj that is open to all, daily, except on Sundays and festivals. This 
really iftefiil .socicJty publishes a monthly report of its labours, whicli contains, 
also, be.sidfes contributions from its members, extracts from foreign journals. 
It records the general statistics of the island, and collects fragments of its early 
history: it has corresponding branches in nine of the principal towns of Culia.'*' 

'JThe medical school was re-organivsed in 1842, and the present requisi- 
tions for graduation, arc a classical education, and six years* study of medicine. 
l^orei^n candidates for licences to practise medicine or surgery, arc now com- 
pelled to j)ass through a most rigid and expensive formality, which cost^ about 
400 dollars. Several of the profcs.sors areTrenchmen. 

# Among the subjects for which premiums were offered by this society in JHJJU, were the follow- 
ing: For the best Essay on Free Schools. For one detailing the advantages of free commerce to a 
nation. For one on tlie introduction of steam-power on sugar estates, and the foiiudatioii of u 
scliool for iidtivo piachinists and engineers. For one on the necessity of augmenting the number 
of the while population in (Juba, and the pos.sibility of substituting white for black labour on 
sugar estates -vitli caleuiations on the cost, &c. 'Ihe diploma of a Socio de Mrrilo of the Society 
was aLo offered to arty one, who. after three years, produced 20(f boxes of sugar from an estate 
thus worked. For oru on the breed of cattle, &c. For one on tlic relative value of railroads and 
coasting vessels in (Juba. For one demonstrating iht means to correct the habits of the country 
in its present stale. — Ao/c.s on Cuhu, 
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There are twenty^-six printing cpstablishments in Cuba 5 thirteen of which arc 
in Havana; one founded in 1735, one in 1747, and one in 1787 ; and ten in the 
otlier principal cities. The periodicals published in Havana, tesidcs the me- 
moirs of the Patriotic Society, and a medical journal, are tlgree daily fjapgis, 
and one three tipies a week. Malanzas, Puerto-Principe, Trinidad, Villa-Clara, 
Santi-Spiritu, and St. Jago, have each one newspaper.^ The Cot res det Ultra- 
maVy a weekly }>ai)er in Spanish, printed in Paris, and containing a condensed re- 
port of European nSws is also received in Cuba. Almost *all the American and 
English newspaper;i^findjthcir way into the island, through the^ commercial houses 
in the maritime towns, but these are of no use to the Cuban, from liis ignorance 
of the Engliit^lliriguagk . 

The author already quoted, says — 

“ The character of some of these papers, in point of literary contributions, is, how- 
ever, as good as that of many in the United States; while although the people dare not 
through their columns give utterance to the least complaint against the goverumeiit, they 
are also free from that scandal that sullies ihc pages of some of the presses in our own 
country and England. Nor is the censorship confined to the politics of the island. 
A quack medicine, wliich had been putted through its advertisement in one of the Ha- 
vana pafieis, was fontid on trial to be deleterious, and to have caused the death of 
several peisons. To guard against future similar accidents, amidical censorship was 
also cstahiibhed, to which the ingrcMlieiits in all quack medicines must now be confided, 
before (h(‘}^ can bo rrcrtinmeiided through the papers. Metaphysicah scientific, and 
moral subjocTs aie often well discussed in the J?if£rio and Noticiosa of Havana y and 
rival in th(*ir exeelleneo many of the contributions to our periodicals. Indeed, whoever 
takes up one of these papirs will soon perceive that there is no lack of talent or learning 
in Havana, hut it is confined to the few. The mass of even the wealthy population 
are not libcialiy educated, ami of the poorer classes, very many are ignorant of the first 
rudiment", reading am! wnling. Over every ett'ort to instruct them the mother country 
watches w.tli a jcalons eVe ; and (hiba, as long as slic remains subject to her, will have 
cause to niourii ovoi the ignorance of her indigent classes.’* 

There is an opera-house generally well filled. The Tacoi^'beatre is said to 
be larger than the Scala of Milan. Havana has also musical societies ; the 
three principal of which are, the Filoliarmonico, llabanero, the i\ Stt Cecilia, 
and the most exclusive, naibed simply the Filoliarmonico. 

Tlie Royal Eottcry was established in 1812; the tickets are drawn in Havana 
sixteen times in the year; the prizes amount each of fifteen times to lFO,(5bo 
dollars, aud once to 180,000 dollars. The price of thef tickets is four dollars, 
and so numerous arc its agents that almost every small town has one, and ped- 
lars^ hawk them about the streets aifd through the country, where many arc 
bought by the slaves. 

** One has but to giuiice at this mammoth establishment and trace out its niulliplied 
ramifications through the whole island, to perceive I be incalculable injury it does to the 
tnorals of tlie people by fostering a spiiit of gambling, llie very countcrj)ari,lo one of 
honest industry. Its very stability and just payment of drawn prizes only increase ils 
baleful inttueiice, tcm[)ting more ro venture their gains in its vortex, 'filfe parental 
affection of a government, that thus creates a fund by fustennu: llie tice^ of the ueonlt', 
should be strongly distrusted.*' 
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There are 363 licentiates and doctors of latr in the Havana^ and eleven eccle- 
siastical advocates ; besides escribanos and procuradores pub/icos^ notaries, and 
attorneySr It htfj also eighty-five medico-chirurgemis, twenty physicians, ninety 
surgeons^ aryi fifty-seven sub-surgeons, who, in urgent cai^s, are permitted to 
render assistance to the wounded, or sick, until a surgeon or pluysician can be 
brought. A large number of barbers, eighty-eight, which receive licences to bleed, 
cup, leech, apply blisters and setons, and eiftract teeth, and are generally employed 
for these purposes by the higher branches of the profess'^^ 

There were, in 1342, 140 merchants in the city. 

It is true that the enormous duties compelled some of them to adopt a certain mode 
of business with the** custom-house, with the officers of which 'they held a tacit under- 
standing. Recent measures have, howler, almost completely checked this mode of in- 
troduriug goods, and although the revenue of the crown has thereby increased, it will 
only be the means of encouraging^smuggling.” 

Cuba has not a single bank, the merchant drawing on his foreign credit. 
But although it has only a specie currency, in no country is there, in the form of 
bonds, promissory nptes, &c., more paper money. 

The Casa Real de Beneficencia was founded, or rather removed, to the pre- 
sent site, in 1794. The departments for the reception of insane females consist 
of a number of rooms, in front of which a wide piazza extends, and a spacious 
yard affords ample space for exercise. About sixty-five were lodged here in 
1842, of whom liot more than a dozen were whites, the rest being of every shade 
from black to brown. All their necessar}^ wants are supplied. 

There is an orphan boys’ department, with dormitories in long, high, venti- 
lated, clean halls, in one corner of which the cots used at night are placed away. 
A dining-room is attached and well provided for about 150 boys, wdio are also 
, taught in a school. There is also an infirmary attached to this praisew^orthy 
institution. 

Abo^t 150 girls are also provided and taught in reading, writing, and needle- 
work. 

• The institution was at first intended only for girls, and by its rules three years’ 
rcsfdepce w ithin its Avails entitles each on her marriage to a dowery of 500 dollars. 

“ The children, who are all whites, are received after the age of six years from the 
Foundling Hospital and other sources. The boys are kept until fifteen yeara old, and 
/arc then indented as apprentices. In 3842, a proposition was made by MonsiSur An- 
tonio Cournand, a student of the high normal school of Paris, and tutor in this institu- 
tion, to educate the more intelligent boys for schoolmasters, to supply the schools on ilie 
island. It was agreed to by the trustees of the school, but the early death of the proposer 
has unhappily frustrated the completion of the design.” 

In addition to the departments already described, the institution embraces 
also one for White female paupers, another for the free coloured, and one for 
indigent roan, Lunatic Asylum is also a part o£it. 

** It contains br'sides, a place for die confinement of slaves arrested for crimes, from 
which it receives a consklcrabie income, in the charges exacted from their owners for their 
^ lodging and bouid.” 
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The capital of the Casa de Benrficcncia amounted in 1832 to 202,505 dollars, 
and by the report for the year 1842, read by its secretary before tlie Patriotic 
Society, its income for that year was 86,407 dollars, and its expenses 86,262 doP 
lars. Of this sum *3300 dollars were for six doweries, and additional one 
bestowed during that year. In the girls' department twenfy-twO had Htecn 
admitted, twenty had been placed at service in private families, two had married, 
and two had died. In that of the boys' thirty-three had entered, thirty had 
returned to their fripnds, or had been indented, and one had^died ; 156 were left, 
and of the girls IJl. In the Lunatic Asylum, fifty-four had entered, twenty- 
eight had left, ancJ eleven liad died, leaving 130; while irf the female insane 
department, nineteen had entered, twelve had left, and sevcn> had died, leaving 
sixty-three. Of the pi^upers, thirty-two liad ehtered, twenty-six had left, and seven 
had died, leaving thirty- nine. The whole establishment gives shelter to" 604 
individuals, including forty-nine negroes of bath sexes, and sixteen slaves 
belonging to it. 

Anotlier charitable institution, the Hospital of San Lazaro, destined chiefly 
to succour those unfortunate persons affected with the incurable Kocuhea, or 
LazarinOy commonly called leprosy, a disease said to be peculiar to the West 
Indies. It commences its ravages on the toes and fingers, which first become 
atrophied and distorted ; then a small blister appears on their extremities, and 
joint after joint decays and falls off, until sometimes the whole b’^nd to the wrist, 
and tlie whole foot to the instep is wasted. Some recover with the loss only of 
the first and second joints of their fingers or toes ; but the stumps remain 
insensible. 

“ This disease is prolAbly oss.ficatiun of the arteries, on which an infianunation super- 
venes, closing their calibers, and death of the part ensues, as in semile gangrene. It is 
regarded by the Creoles as contagiuns; and any otte alfected by it, if seen in the streets, 
is at once conveyed to the hospital. No instance has, however, been related of its spread- 
ing there to the nurses or physicians; and I have myself known the father of six children, 
who although lon^a inaityr to this affection, never communicated it to them or»his wife, 
although they visited him coniitantly in the cottage where he lived, separated from the 
or her negroes, on a coffee plantation .”— on Cuba. 

The road leading to the Campo Sasitos, or common cemetery, is through m^an 
streets,, but tlie entrance to it is through a pretty shrubbery of roses, pornegra- 
nates, papftyos, &c., rills of water meandering through it. Palms rise in rows 
within, Vhcrc negroes are perpetually^ digging graves. Near it stands a lunatic 
asylum. 

The Military Hospital, lately established in the building which was formerly 
the Royal Factory of tobacco, is an immense quadrangular building, enclosing 
several separate squares, and presenting the appearance of a large forti;ess, witli 
massive high walls, well secured by gates. It was in these vast buildings that all 
the cigars of Cuba were made, and the tobacco packed for exportation^ when the 
trade in that article was monopolised by a chartered company^. Its capital was 
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1 ,000,000 dollars, and in less than fourteen years the property of the company 
amounted to 14,000,000 dollars ; and the expense of boxes, superintendence, 
and labour, amo;nnted annually to 46,000 dollars. All the employes and labourers, 
to J)re^icnt their smuggling, were compelled to live within the building,* 

As a military hospital its arrangements are highly exWlled by the American 
physician. It contained in January, 1842, 480 patients, and received that year 
5022. or these 5540 left it cured, 201 died, leaving 358 in its wards in January, 
1843. 

The comparative* mcrtality of Havana may in a measure ]}(i learned from the 
statistics of its hospitals. San Juan de Dios, in 1842, lo&t 507 of 2290 who 
entered; San Francisco de Paula, for women, 181 of 4*79; San Lazaro, 18 of 
lOG ; the foundling hospital, Real Casa de Maternidad, 32 of 1G9; the military 
hospital, just described, 204 lof 6102; in all, 942 of 9155^about 9.7 of the 
patients entered. 

Of the monastic histitutions, &e., that have been suppressed, Antonio de 
Lopez states that in his time there were twenty-three convents in Cuba, three of 
them contained nuns. { 

Of the hospitals established by the religious orders, San Juan de Dios is the 
most ancient, having been founded by three brothers, hospitallers from Cadiz, in 
1603. During the seventeenth century, according to its tables, it had lOO beds, 
and 800 siefe persons were annually cured in it; but as the commerce and popu- 
lation v'f the city increased, it is probable that the number was greatly aug- 
mented t the order 'Consisted of thirty brothers. 

The hospital San Francisco de Paula, dedicated to the reception of women, 
was founded m 1665 liy Don Nicolas Estebes Borges, a“ native of Havana, and 
dean of the chtirch trf Cuba. In 1730 it was destroyed by a hurricane, and w^as 
rebuilt in 1745. ^ 

,La Cuna, the Cradle^ was founded in 1711, at an expense of 16,000 dollars, 
and m^tains both the nurses and the foundlings. In 1 8^2 it received sixty-four 
children, in ifl^tion to the 1 Oft remaining from the last year; of these, thirty- 
Arrate. 

*1* Sebastian «lc4a Cruz, otic* (»f tbc few saved from the wreck of the ship Vcrla, Covered with 
lags he entered the cit}, exciting hy his actions the hiugluer and mockery of the mob,* winch at 
lirst treated him as a lunatic. Ihit his obstinate silence, the impertiirhahle quiet and humility he 
manifested under their injuries, and especially the perscv(‘ranee and courage withwwhich he 
castigated himself, resting nightly on thorns, and rising covered with avouikIs, induced a more 
favourable opinion of his merits. 

Soon after his entrance in the city, he appeared in public, dressed in the third order of St. 
Francisco, and went about exercising charity to all the sick he met, whom he conduct^ to his 
hnrmcon. There he cured them, administering with great benevolence all the aid he could, to 
which end he applied the alms he received ; and was at tlie same time their cook, their nurse, 
and their almoner. Thus did this singular man spemd tiie remainder of his life, which terminated 
on the I7ih of May^ without informing any one who lie was, or whence he came, on which 
subjects heVr'CT pr(‘scrved an obstinate silence. The account of his life is found in both Valdes* 
ami Arrates historil\s of Cuba, but the latter fixes the period 8f his death in 1778—80 much do 
liistorians differ. 
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two died, twenty-three were sefit out to gratuitous nursing, and two to the 
Casa B^neficencia, leaving 112 inmates: its income was 35,859 dollars, and its 
expenses 31,682 dollars. The name of its founder is conferfed on all infants 
left without one ur\jler its protection. There are beside eighteen other pwblic 
hospitals on island, located in its chief towns. • 

Educalioru — No report on the state of education m the whole island has been 
made to the Sociedad Econoinica sind^ that of 1836, by Doll Pedro Maria Romay, 
and Don Donungo del Monte. According to that rep^rt^^ the island contained 
41,416 boys, fron^ fiv^to fifteen years of age, and 32,660^irls, from twelve to 
fourteen. Havana maintained eighty-five %vhite and six coloured male schools, 
ill which 4453 white. and 307 coloured boys were educated ; and fifty-five white 
and one coloured female schools, with 1840 white and thirty-four coloured girls. 

The second^vision of the island, St. Jago de Cuba, had thirty-two white and 
nineteen coloured male scliools, and educated 1069 white Jjcys; and nineteen white 
and five coloured female schools, with 347 white and 145 coloured girls. Puerto- 
Principc, llie third division, liad twelve white male school s,*vi'ith 512 white boys ; 
and seven female schools, with 239 girls, not classified. The whole amounting 
to 210 schools, with 8460 white scholars; and thirty-one schools, with 486 
coloured scholars. Of these, 3678 received a gratuitous education; 1243 from 
the teacliers themselves, and 2435 from funds provided by the Sociedad Eco- 
noniica and by subscriptions, 

The report of 1842 states that the public funds for the gratuitous education of 
scholars, whicli not long before amounted to more lhan 32^000 dollam, has been 
reduced to 8000 dollars, sufficient to support only 4^j|^oyS| npfi **^42 girls, in 
tliirty-sev(’ii schools. The cost of instructing them in religion, Tje^^dittg, writing, 
arithmetic, and grammar, was, for each pupil, one dollar monthly. In the large’ 
towns schools are general, but in the country districts scarcely any are provided 
with even primary scliools. Nucvii Filipina, with. ^ ])opulation of j|aiore that 
30,000, and containing thc^ richest vegas of tobacco, has but olttlllchool for about 
forty boys, recently established. ^ 

The poverty of tiie labouriug whites in the rural districts ig one caust! of this 
neglect of education ; the children often have no clotlies decent enough to appear 
at scho 4 )l, and some have none at all. But the high and o[)pressive taxes to meet, 
no-one dares publicly own, is the expressing effect. The enormous ex actions 
of Sjiain, the mother country, is the principal curse. 

Crime . — No statistics of crime have ever been officially jiublishcd : tlie fol- 
lowing report affords some data by wliich the aggregate may be rouj^bly calcu- 
lated. Of the number of criminals, however, confined in the llaVana prison in 
1842, many arc brought frQm a distance, and includes all withm the*jurisdiction 

♦ Memoriasdo la Sociedad Economica, Vol. ii., p. 220 — tJ70. The ivpoil, written I)} Senor 
Del Monte was too liberal in its tenie to be jiriiitcd entin*. 

VOL. IV. II 
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of the capita], a population of 631,760; the greater number from the ignorant 
population of the country. 
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From this * nimibi r must be deducted 107 sent to the prisons of the jurisdictions where the crimes were 
rommitred ; also the convict dcseiters and the soldiers, 71. Of tlic 3 h 3 suspected p'-rsons, it is calculated that 
2 RS at least will lie found innnc.nt, for persons in Cuba are of'cn imprisoned on very slight grounds of suspicion. 
Tbo Wl urreated for noii-obxervanre of police laws, cannot be classed among criminals, and, added to the preceding, 
make the number U2K to be deducted fruiu the total, leaving 1500 criminals. 

The saute year ID lunatics were confined in the prisou until proved fit subjects for the Lunatic Asvlum, making 
the total 2451 ; that for 1R41 2551, at the end oi which year 4R2 remained confined ; and at the end of lRt2, only 

287, allowing a dccri. aae in crime. The comparative number of particular crimes in the two years, were aa 
follows 
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The following is a comparative slatistic of crime and education, repprted in 
1837 to the Patriotic Society by the captain-general. Of 888 prisoners in the 
Cabanas, 494, chwged with grievous oflFences, had not had even a primary 
education : to which may be added, 239 sick prisoners sent to the hospital San 
Juan de Dios, making the total 1127 persons accused of crime. The 4407 
scholars m Havana and its suburbs, compared to the accused, give a per 
centage of It'd, and to the 1 105 convicted in the capitania-general, give 25 per 
cent. The same comparison between the scholars and prisoners, gave for Cuba 
(St. Jago) 24 per cent, Baracoa 28 percent, Jiguani 21 percent, Bayamo 5 per 
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cent, and for San Juan de los Hemedios 20 per cent. The greater number of 
the priebners in these places had not received even a primary education.* 

Intoxication is very rare. With all the corruption <8r the bench, the 
murderer seldom escapes from punishment; and even the (kielli^t receivts no 
mercy, which,crime is now said to be unknown on the island. 

The section of Industry and Commerce has reported to the Sociedqd Economica 
on the subject of apprenticeship, for 1842, that they •have reclaimed from 
vagrancy 1411 boys, and placed them in situations to jlekn) trades and the arts ; 
of these, 257 '’•vefg apprenticed in 1842. During the year»tl)is section also ad- 
justed 620 quarrels between the masters and the apprentiees, and their parents 
or trustees; so satisfactory were their decisions, that only five disputes were 
referred to a magistrate. Of the whole number apprenticed, seventy-two became 
masters of their trade.s ; eighty-four changed masters by mutual consent ; eleven 
died ; 159 absconded, 153 of whom were retaken and replaced in tl\eir occupa- 
tions. Fifty only wxrc lost, many of these having been removed by their own 
parents or trustees ; fourteen were sent to the vvorkshops*of the Lanceros as a 
punishment ; and thirty-two were arrested fur public offences. 

The author of the “ Notes on Cuba/' describes the views from the Cabanas as 
truly magnificent. IJe says, — 

‘‘Far down lies a forest of masts, the tops of which ore hardly on a level with the 
base of the fortress; and just beyond is the populous city, with iis^solid blocks of 
turretted houses occupying every space of the level land, and creeping half-way up its 
surrounding hills. Carry your eye southw'aid, and trace the shores of the little bay every- 
where studded with villas, its bosom covered by the large fleet of vessels trom every 
nation, riding securely at anchor; and the summits of the adjacent heights crowned by 
forts, protecling while j^erfectly commanding the city — presenting, in their sullen gran- 
deur, a strung contrast to the peaceful look of the latter. Iluw dwindled to pigmies 
are the moving throngs below^, yet how the sound of their mingled voices sweeps up*, 
wards; even here you can almost distinguish the words spoken. And that sudden burst 
of music from those ?iumeious convent bells, playing ibeir merry tunes, as if to arouse 
the buried monks once more to life's joys. Now they cease — and now agiun they all 
strike up a din, that would start a fireman from the slei p of deaili. 

“ But let us leave this spot, and following the parapet, sepaiated from the forffess 
itself by a deep fosse, trace all its iiidcntatioiis and angles. What a city of cmbattle- 
mcnls lies on your left, as you pass s?a-war(l ! line upon line, and battery over.baTtery, 
all adjnirablv supporting each other, and the whole on such ^ grand scale, that the place 
seems buJt to be ganisoned by giants. The very air of destrtion which its long ex^it 
of unarmed cmbalilenu nts prescnis, adds to its apparent strength : the largest cannOti, 
in those embrasuies, would look like a, swivel on the deck of a line-of-batllc ship; a 
thgusand soldiers paraded on those stupendous works, would only impress the beholder 
with an idea of their weakness. Not a single human being vi #en on its walls; its 
sentry-towers, hanging over the abyss below, are tenantUss, and silence seems to hold 
her court within the massive ( iiclosiircs. Suddenly, the roll of the rattling drum issues 
from its inner depths, and the trumpet speeds the message in repeated wild poles to the 
next fortress. It is the signal of the setting sun, and from battery ^nd fort and the 
war-ship’s deck, is heard the evening gun ; but the sudden tumult Is ovei>%he mingled 
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noise from trump and drum have ceased, and the 'spirit of the place seems again to 
slumber. 

Wc have now _fol lowed the parapet nearly a half mile; and beyond lies another 
fortress, the Moro, with its tall tower, its * Twelve Apostles,* and its ‘ Pastor,* ranging 
the surface of the water, and cotnpletely commanding theerflrance of the harbour, itself 
an almost impregnable stronghold ; while to our right, within a inile, another height is 
covered by batteries that could sweep the whole intervening vale. V^ell might the 
palm of building be awarded to the Spaniards, but let us not forget that that of keep- 
ing has been conceded ,to the English, and kt us profit by the history of Gibraltar. 
With a sufficient numbet. of troops — a Spanish officer has said POOO — ihe Cabanas 
would be impregnable ;*jind should this port ever' again fall into the hands of the Eng- 
lish, our whole southerp coast and the Gulf of Mexico would be commanded by them, 
nor could any present power dispossess them of it by force.** 

In the arsenal of the Havana thejrc have been built forty-nine ships of the 
line, twenty-two frigates, seven packet-ships, nine brigi^ of war, and fourteen 
schooners of war. 

The suburbs, or barrios eslra murosy cover more ground, and contain a larger 
population than the city within. The line of fortifications embraces a sort of 
irregular polygon, of .an elliptical form, the greater diameter of which is 2100 
yards, and the smaller 1200 yards in extent. 

irARBOUn OF HAVANA. 

Tlie harbour, topographically, assumes the form of a capacious basin, with a 
narrow entrai^e. The entrance between the Moro and Punta (.^astlcs, is about 
1500 yards long, and i|i its narrowest part 350 yards wdde; and the harbour is 
said to be one of the safest and most strongly defended in the world. 

The depth of water at the entrance is about eight fathoms ; the rise and fall 
of tide nearly two feet. There is no bar or other impedimeo t at the mouth, with 
the exception of a rock under the Moro Castle, close to the sliore, on which 
there is five fathoms water, a flat rocky shoal extending about forty feet from the 
water battery. The length of this shoal from the inside of the Moro point is 
about sixty feet. At the time of the taking of the Havana by Peacock, several 
vessels were sunk in the entrance, about forty-five yards from tlie Moro ; and 
their posit io%l||^sti^ marked by buoys moored, over them. On the opposite side 
a buoy is moored to mark the Telino bank, about forty-five yards from the Punta 
Castle. No chart of theTiarbour has ever been published with the sanction of 
the government. 

The wharves at which ships discharge their cargoes arc not extensive. Ships 
lie, while discharging, with their stems or sterns to the shore; and thirty or more 
ships of the largest class, and an equal number of coasters, have frequently Iain 
alongside each other. There is ample space for the extension of wharves. Casa 
Blanca is on tlie opposite side of the harbour : where the slavers who frequent 
the Havana' have wharves, and ship-yards, in wliicli vessels of all classes are 
fitted out, or repaired, and there is space sufficient for several hundred vessels to 
ride at anchor in front of the wharves. 
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On the south side of the entrarfce of the Havana there is a lighthouse, with 

reflecting lamps and a revolving light, which may be seen ^y-five miles 

distant* 

The harbour can Ije known at a distance at sea by the hills o| Managua, 
which lie inlan(J south from the entrance ; eastward as well as westward the 
land is low, with the exception of the Moro rock, with its lighthouse and fortifica- 
tions. Six leagues to the eastward are4he detached hills of Jaruco, of moderate 
height. Dolphin ifTllis seen some four leagues more westerly. 

The harbour is ilgt vejy easily entered when the wind is north, or east-north- 
cast, as the channel lies nearly south-east and north-west. The wind begins to 
blow about ten in the morning, and continues till sunset, which enables vessels 
to enter the port diirfng the day. In the rainy season the winds are often un- 
favourable for entering : vessels at this time anchor on the Moro bank and 
warp in. 

In the dry season, or when the nortes blow, there is some difficulty to put to sea 
from the swell which sets in to the harbour’s mouth. Generally vessels enter 
about noon, and depart about sunrise, excepting in the hurricane months, and 
later in the season when the nortes prevail. The anchorage on the Moro bank 
is tolerably safe. But there arc so few dangers, that with ordinary care, there 
is but little risk either in entering or departing from this admirable harbour. 


CHAPTER VIIL 

UKCENT customs’ REG UI.ATIONS. — TRADK OF THE PORT OF HAVANA 

IN 1844. 

The alterations in the new in 184G, are favourable Ito Spanish tonnagQ, 
*and consequently go still more to t4ie exclusion of British skippi^lf from the 
import and export trade; altliough, in general, they do ijot materially afiect the 
consumption of British staple- manufactures, as the duties augmented on some 
articles are reduced on others. 

The duties on linens have been somewhat reduced, whilst those on cottons 
are increased, and some changes have been made in the classification. 

The export duties also have been changed, and the tonnage duty on vessels 
carrying away molasses is now exacted ; all foreign vessels, by an older just 
promulgated, are subjected to the payment of twenty-three percent additional 
tonnage duty, as difference between their registered tonnage andlhc Spanish ton 
of Burgos, or abide by the measurement to be made here. 
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Contrast of Export Duties. 


Sugar, fotpierly . ' . 50 cents per box . ' . 37 cents per box. 

„ now ... 87 „ „ • . i5 „ „ 

^Coffee, formerly . . 56^ „ per 9 lbs. . . 50 per 91bs. 

,, now • • . 20 „ ,, « . 12 ,, ,1 

Tobacco, fornierly . ‘ . 161 „ r, „ . .85 ,, „ 

„ now , 150 „ „ . . 7&» M „ 

Cigars, formeijy .. , 62J „ per mil > 

„ now . . . . 50 „ „ J ^ f ' 

Rum and molasses remain free of duty. 

Copper ore^to pay nine cents per quintal. 

A fixed rate of duty on flour imported continues to charged as follows : 

2 dollars 00 cents pet barrel, Spanish growth, by Spanish ships. 

6 „ 06 . „ „ „ by Foreign „ 

8 „ 58 „ „ „ by Spanish „ 

9 95 „ „ „ by Foreign „ 


Rice 


; Spanish, in Spanish ships, 3^ p. ct. Spanish, in foreign ships, 174 p. ct. 


Foreign, in 


Foreign, in 


By royal order from Spain, instead of the rate of two dollars paid by each 
vessel entering the ports of Havana for the health visit, foreign ships are now 
subjected to the payment of one-third of a real for each ton of their rneasure- 
ipent; a. e. a vessel of 300 tons has to pay twelve dollars four rials, whilst 
Spanish vessels are now subjected to only one-half of the above charge, or half a 
rial per ton ; being upon 300 tons, six dollars two rials. 


NAVIGATION OF THE PORT OF HAVANA, DURING THE YEAR 1844. 


In 1844, there arrived at Havana, 67 British vessels, of 12,659 ton<, 715 crew;' 
with cargoes, valqe 63,312/. 9a-. ; and 65 vessels, of 12,491 tons, and 701 crew, 

departed; with cargoes, value 135,531/. 15.s. Sd, Also, 516 Spanish vessels, of 71,985 
tons; 861 American, of 160,102 tons ; 24 Bremen, of 4353 tons; 16 Belgian, of 4418 
tons; 21 Dutch, of 4053 tons; 22 Danish, of 4196 tons; 26 French, of 5738 ions; 
17 Hamburg, of 379(» tons ; 1 Kniphauseii, of 322 tons ; 5 Mexican, of 409 tons ; 10 
Prussian, of 2967 tons ; 8 Russian, of 2975 tonr ; 8 Swedish, of 2293 tons; 2 Sardinian, 
01 435 tons ; 2 Oldenburg, of 250 tons ; 2 Norwegian, of 710 tons ; and 2 Brazilian, of 
437 tons: — making altog.3ther, 1600 vessels, of 282,698 tons burden. 
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British Trade and Navigation of Havana, during 1844. 


ARRIVALS. 


COUNTRIES. 

Vessels. 

Burden. 

Value. 

There were 67 British 

immbisr. 

tons. 

£ «. d. 

vessels that arrived, of 




which there were from 




Great Britain, with 




general carguoN 

16 

3,281 

32.760 0 0 

Great Britain—coals .... 

13 

3,463 

4,558 0 0 

railroad iron 

1 

3Hfi 

3,082 0 9 


1 

292 



w 






From Great Britain.. 


7,425 

40,400 0 0 

Halifax fish 

e; 

• 7(19 

1 6,4(K) 0 0 

GueroKey bricks 

3 

447 

, 800 0 0 

ballast 

3 

321 


Laguna —logwood 

1 

159 

• 700 0 0 

St. Thomas —ballast 

1 

230 

' 

Bai badoes— ditto 


L 18(| 


St. Jago de Cuba — ditto.. 

2 

" 242 


ftrii 

2 

206 

2,100 0 0 

Aricbat -ditto 

1 

65 

600 0 0 

Belize— logwood 

1 

362 

6,000 0 0 

general cargo 

1 

201 

600 0 0| 

Borbice — ballast 

2 

230 

1 

Buenos Ayics -jerk beef. 

1 

24rt 

4,000 0 0 

PiuTto lino — pork, Ac. .. 

1 

265 

60 0 0‘ 

Jamaica -'Coals 

I 

22.3 

75 0 0 

fish 

i 1 

I'.iH 

: .50 0 0. 

ballast 

1 3 

279 


Matanzus -sugar ........ 

1 1 

1 .53 

1 365 0 0 

Newfoundland— Ash 

! 1 

181 

1 872 0 0 

Nassau — general cargo .. 

1 

26 

j 240 0 0, 

Abuuo — ditto 

! 1 

6.) 

I 46 0 0 

Sierra Moreiia ->balla!<t. . . 

' 1 j 

95 


I'uiuplco— fustic 

, ^ ^ 

102 


From other parts . . . . i 


5.200 

! 22,908 0 0 

Prom firiMt Britain. . ; 

31 

7,425 ' 

' 40,400 0 0 

Praciioiial parts ... .1 

.... 

31 

19 8 

Total ' 

! 

67 

12,659 I 

1 

1 

6.3,312 9 H 

I 


DBPARTf7R£8. 


COUNTRIES. Vessels. BurSen. 


iThero were 65 Britbh number.' 
▼eefiel* that departed, of i 
which there were fori 
Great Britain with 

anger 14 

Great Britain »prAduSe.. 8 

~ copper ore S 

— rum 3 

— logwood \* 1 

general cargo ij •! 

— turttic 

— ballaat 


For Great Britain..., 

New Orleana— ballast ... 
Matanriaa-'general cargo.' 

sugar.... [ 

niDlasses 

pork, &c 

tobacco ^ 

ballast 


produce 

that molatses. 


{Tabasco- -ballast. . 
1— ditto 


— — ballast I 

Guernsey — produce , 

iJainaica — dsh 

Baltimcy-e — ballast 

{Trieste— -produce 

St. Jago die Cuba— ballast. 

MTalta— sugar 

Belize — ballast 

Houdiiras— ditto 

Sierra Morelia — ditto.... 

Halifax— produce 

Niievitas— ballast 

Nassau — general cargo,. . 

r 


33 , 

3 

1 

4 
1 
1 
1 
7 
3 

I 

1 

at 

1 

1 

1 

I 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

*2 

1 

I 


For other parts | 42 

For Great Britain....' 33 
Fractional parts i .... 




3,095 , 
324 
159 
393 
3C3 
301 
1U2 
121 


4,757 


240 

1H4 

1,093 

140 

265 

2'2G 

1,075 

4R3 

330 

100 

65 

170 

230 

1.59 
527 
204 
217 
1.50 
21S 
124 
121 
120 
254 

4.59 
95 

248 

61 

20 


^alue. 


Total. 


r.5 


12 401 


£ • 


52,329 

9,333 

1,600 

3,800 

6,000 

600 


73,662 


23.r06 

130 

60 


6,300 

5,000 

5,200 

300 

.5,195 


88 

7,050 

1,500 

4,331 

3,100 


i 


1,0.53 

300 


7,7(Ml I 
4,757 
XX I 


61,865 

33,663 

4 


135,531 


In 1844, there arrived at the port of Havana, 49 British steam-packets, bringing 
5G8 passengers, quicksilver, cochineal, gum copal, &c.; total value, 6,710,280 dollars. 
These vessels departed with 782 passengers. 


CHAPTER IX. 

OlJ*T-PORTS AM) TOWNS — PORT OF MATANZAS — PUERTO PRINCIPE. 

* 

Thr city of Matarizas, which ranks next to Havana, as a commercial port, was 
previously to 1809 prohibited to trade to any foreign country, and restricted in 
its trade in many other respects, though forming an outlet for the products of 
the richest part of Cuba. It lies on the north coast, fifty-two piilesr east of 
Havana. Its harbour^ which is rather limited in anchorage ground, by^the mud 
brought down by two rivers, Is sheltered by a ledge of rocks. 

The bay, which is spacious, is protected from all winds Jiul; the north-east. 
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There are two cliannel%1Rie one in at the the other in at the south, end of 
the ledge ; but the southern is only deop enough for coasting vessels. 

The most r^icent account which we have of ^atanzas is by the intelligent, 
author of Not^j? on Cuba.^’ He visited the place by land, and observes, — 

“The country, after leaving the Carlotta and its beautiful valley, became rolling, and 
more sterile the nearer it was to the coast. It was only when we reached the San Juan 
River, which runs by Matanzas, that it became again clothed in the rich verdure of cul- 
tivation. Its bordei^rwere lined by farms, and on its occasional meadow lands, herds of 
cattle and troops of hor es were gsating on the luxuriant herbage. About a league from 
the city wc passed the mly reikiery of sugar established on the island, and that one 
owned by an American citizen. Its sugans have been proved, by a ^(*mparison, to bo 
superior to the best in the states, “pfeserving, fn a measure, the flavour of the cane ; still, 
in Cuba, the clayed article is preferred for iis cheapness, the coffee and chocolate, here 
almost universally drank, masking its peculiar flavour. A market has, however, bjen 
opened for it in Spain, which will remunerate the proprietor for his enterprise and 
outlay. 

‘^The outskirts of the town were composed of mean-looking, straggling, and often, 
deserted houses, very pictures of desolation and misery, with hero and there a ti^nda, 
before the door of which was generally seen a number of pack-horses waiting for their 
driver, who was regaling himself with a glass of water after liis dram of undiluted aguar- 
diente. There were no gardens nor gentlemen’s houses to be secii, although on tltc 
neighbouring heights were many beautiful sites; the grounds were sterile, and the sides 
of the hills covered only with a few' stunted bushes and short grass. As we entered the 
more populous parts of the town the houses improved in appearance, but the greater 
number by far were of only one story, and presented irregular fronts, withoul any regard 
to architectural beauty. Our boarding house, the only one of the two in the city where 
English was spoken, was soon gained, and so fatigued had we been by our repealed pro- 
^nades up the hills, that wc took possession of our nncomforlable rooms with a great 
fiegrce of satisfaction. The scene without was one, liowever, that could not fail to arrest 
the attention of even way-worn travellers. Close by us was the stone bridge of the 
Yumuri river, with the varied crowd of armed montcros, volanics, pack-horses, and ox- 
carts hurrying into or leaving the city ; and beyond the Ciirnb”?, its long extended sides 
covered with a rich carpet of yellow flowers to its very summit, with here and there a 
solitary building or clump of trees irrcgnlaily disposed on its gentle declivities. On the 
other side rose the high hill back of the city, with cultivated fields, and palms and 
cocoas, terminating abruptly at the deep gap separating it from the Cumhre, with thick 
woods skirting the whole brink of the precipice; and to the cast the beautiful hay and 
its anchored fleet, and forts, and rocky shores. The city, itself, lay on a flat surface, and 
the first rising grounds of the neighbouring hill, between two small rivers which issued from 
the islands beyond, artd depositing the soil borne dov/n by their currents in the eddy 
fe^ed just before the city, rendered the water ihere very shoal, and prevented the near 
approach of vessels. In consequence of this they are anchored about half a mile from 
it, and are loaded and unloaded by large launches of light draft. 

“The first lines of this city were traced on the JOlh of October, 1693, by Sefior 
Manzaneda, under w’hose government it was foiimled, Ti) the city itself was given that 
of San Carlos Alcazar dc M itanzas: the last that by which it is generally designated, 
signifying the slaughter of a battle-field. 

‘‘ The bark country of Malanzas is rich in sugar and coffee estates, and after it was 
made a port of entry it increased rapidly in size and commerce. It now extends an arm 
across the San Jiian river into the adjacent mangrove swamp, where an embryo city has 
sprung up, called the Pueblo Nuevo; and over the Yumuri, at the base of the Cumbro, 
another s.rm narucd Versailles. • Including these two suburbs, its population in 1841 
amounted to 19, A 24, of whom 10,304 were whites, 3041 were free coloured, and 5779 
were slaves. The same year 480 vessels entered its port, of which 302 were American, 
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and sailed from it ; paying to the government in tonnagsfana other tiuties^ncarly a 
million of dollars. Its importations aniountf^d to 1,995,311 iiollars, of which *434,599 
dollars were for lumber from the United Slates; and its exportal ions to 4,374,780 dollars, 
of which 3,733,879 dollars were for sugar, 351,733 dollars for molasses, and 163,385 
dollars for coffee, ^ ^ 

“It contains one cliurch (the foundation ofv\hich was coeval with that of the city), 
which is now nearly completed, and another recently erected in Pueblo Nuevo f a large 
and excellent hospital ; extensive barracks gairisoned by a regiment of Spanish soldiers, 
a theatre, arid a cock-pit, like every otfai^r town in Cuba,*and, ^br the benefit of my 
countrywomen 1 nicnj^n it — a solitary mantuu-mal^i;^ and millmer’s establishment. Its 
public library, which in 1835, contain^ 695 volumes, now^jfos^csses over 1(K)0, and 
reports made on it*Bt^te the gratifying fact thalj| was daily more resoijted to. In 1827 an ad- 
junct society to iJtw. Sociedad Economica of Havana wiM^slablishcd here, and now numbers 
nearly one hund/cd residjpnt members ; it i,s divided ioio two princifydl sections, one on 
Education, the other on Industry and Commerce, the labours of which have been highly 
instrumental in sustaining their respective objects. The jurisdiction ofMatanzas in 1835 
cbntained 4460 children of both sexes, of whom only S15 rreeixed a primary educalioiv, 
and of these but 360 in public free schools; the whol^p number of schools amounted to 
sixteen. Tlic recent reports of its section on education have, however, given a more 
favourable view of this subject ; all bough it must be confessed, lhai learning is*liere, even 
now, at a lower state than in almost any other civilised country. 

“The houses of Matanzas are mostly of stone, built like thos^fof Havana in a very 
durable manner, with their windows as strongly barricadoed with iron bars. But the 
number constructed of wood, the English one continually hears along the Bay-street, and 
the general cleanliness of the town, give to it somewhat of a home air. It wants ihe 
bustle of Havana, nor h^s it as many sources of amusements ; but to many its very quiet 
forms an attraction, and the proximity of its beautiful passeo, from which a fine view of 
its whole bay is obtained, its i)urcr air, and the romantic scenery in its vicinity, induce 
many to prefer it as a residence. 

“ The manners here arc similar to those of Havana; the mornings are devoted lo 
business, and in the evening those who have volantes and horses ride on the passeo, 
while the promcnaders amuse themselves in gazing at the ladies. I must not qmit to 
meniioii that at this timq the merchants and sea-captains meet on the Bay-street^ the 
Americans in front of a sioie owned by one of our countrymen, which fiom time imrne^ 
morial has formed a kind of exchange for them. The billiard-rooms, of which there are 
several large ones near by, are then also crowded, chiefly by Spaniards and Ureolcs, who 
spend a large part of their idle hours at this game. Music parties are common ; social 
visitings are also kept up; it is conceded by all who have visited the two cities, that the 
fair of Matanzas bear the palm for beauty. The plaza is also a favoiiiite rcsort*at nigiit, 
especially when the military bjffid is present; but here, as in Havana, the female form is 
rarely seen in the streets except in a volanle, or at night. The Sunday morning is speiU 
by but a very small proportion of the poY»ulatioii in public worsliip ; shops are kept open 
all day, and only the closing of the custom-house, the police, and other public oflices, 
aiul the cessation of labour in loading the shipping, distingnisll' it from other days. The 
afternoon is especially devoted by the negroes to amusements, and in numcious places 
on the bin back of the town, and in the Tiieblo Nuevo, will be set n flags raised on high 
8‘alhs. These point out the spots where they congregate and indulge in their national 
dances, for the different tribes introduced heVc from Africa retain all their customs and 
habits.” 

To the music of two or three rude drums, formed by stretching an untanned 
covr-hide over the extremity of a hollow' trunk of a tree, the crow’d of men and 
women, gaudily dressed, keep time wuth their hands. These btdls archill under 
the protection of the civil* authorities, who permit them to iake place only 
on Sundays and other religious holidays ; they are never frequented by even the 
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lower cljisses of whites, and good order generally prevails among their sable 
performers. Over each slave tribe a king and queen presides, and so great is 
the influence exercised by the former over his subjects, that complaints made to 
him of the idle or vicious }\abits of any particular individual, not unfrequeutly, 
through his remonstrances, correct the evil. ^ 

Trade of Matanzas , — The importations are chiefly articles of food, and 
materials and macHnery^for sugar and 'CofFce estates ; most of its fancy and 
other goods are brou^it from Havana. During the last piracies in the Carib- 
bean sea and the Gulf of Mexico, not a small portion of the spoils obtained 
by murder and robbery on the ocean, found their way, overland from Cardenas 
and other places, to this city, where purdiasers were readily found ; and smug- 
gling was carried on extensively here. At present, the custom-house regula- 
tions are strict, and piracy is now unknown. The principal business mart is 
a long wharf projecting into the bay, covered by a shed. 

There were, in 1844, forty-eight commercial houses in Matanzas, including 
several American, English, German, and French. Much of the products of 
the country is sold in the city, but a considerable portion is shipped for disposal 
in' foreign ports. The counting-rooms are all in the dwelling-houses of the 
merchants, and as there are no banks in Cuba, each contiiins an iron safcty-cliest 
for specie; attached to the dwellings are store-houses for sugar, coffee, fee, Tlie 
merchant and his clerks generally live under the same roof and dine at the 
same table. 

Matanzas has eighteen physicians and surgeons, thirteen apothecaries, and 
several barbers, for the preservation of the public health ; the last do all the 
bleeding, cupping, and leeching prescribed by physicians, and undergo ex- 
aminations, before licences to practice this minor surgery are granted to them.. 
There is but one cemetery for all who die in the city and its suburbs. The 
public peace is intrusted to thirty-four advocates, eleven notaries and seventeen 
attorneys. Matanzas is twenty-two leagues cast of Havana, in latitude 2.3 deg. 
i min. 45 sec. north, and longitude 75 deg. 15 min. 42 sec. west of Cadiz. It is 
ttfe scat of a governor, and includes within'its jurisdiction a circuit of about six 
leagues. Within this -space are 161 sugar estates, employing 29,61^6 persons; 
175 coflfee estates, with 13,332 persons ; and 1881 farms and other rural esta- 
blishments, with 20,942 persons. The whole population amounts to about 85,050, 
of which 27,148 are whites, 4570 free coloured, and 53,322 slaves ; only 21,070 
of the whole reside in cities and villages. 

There are several beautiful drives in the vicinity of Matanzas. The neigh- 
bouring valley of the Yumuri is splendid, with its back-grounds broken into 
sharp peh?:s, or‘now gently undulating ; — 

“ lu cane-fields with their pea-green verdure, and the dark-gre^n foliage of the 
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tall palms scattered irregularly over tliem ; its golden orange-groves and luxuriant plan- 
tains, with brood waving leaves; its cocoas, its almonds, and its coffee, with here and 
there a gigantic Ceyha spreading out its massive arms high tn air. As the mist, which 
ill different parts hung over the rcenc, rose in fleecy masses, or gradflally dissolved in 
the increasing heat of the day, and farm after farm,, and cottage aftg,r cottage lieca^ie 
lit by the bnght sun’s ra'ys, throwing into the bold relief llie illuminated portions, while 
the rest still lay io the deep shade of the Ciimbre, a landscape was presented, tha£ 1 had 
never seen rivalled even amid the picturesijue scenery of Switzerland.’^ 

It was here that, in 1511, numbersof the aborigines wer^ cruelly massacred 
by the Spaniards ; Shd the remnant, •driven by bloodhou^s to the surrounding 
heights, were forced^ in despair to throw themselves over thpir brinks into the 
river below, cry big out, “/o///on7* I die; whence the name of the vale and 
river. . ‘ • • 

‘‘ On the ridge ere several private residences, into one of which we were invited by 
its Owner, who gave us that scarce article on a Cuba !virm, a glass of fresh milk. In 
our descent to the city several varied and beautiful vie\^s of it, and of the harbour and 
shipping, were presented ; and when we reached the base of the hill, a short ]>ut rapid 
drive brought us into the gap through which the Yurouri escapes from the valley* High 
precipices rose on each side, their summits crowned with luxuriant growths; while from 
the overhanging walls of the southern side immense stalactites of \arious hues hung in 
irregular and grand festoons, amid which the entrance to a large cave was plainly 
visible.”— on Cuba, 

Puerto Principe . — Tlie city of Santa Maria de Puerto Principe, is the capital 
of the ceil ti ill department of Cuba. It is situated in the interior. Mr. Turn- 
bull says, it stands between two rivulets, the Tinima and the Satibonico, 
which afterwards unite, and form the liio de San Pedro, falling into the sea 
at the distance of forty miles in the direction of east-south-east. The trade of 
the place, as may be supposed from its inland position and its want of water car- 
riage, bears no just pro|Vortioii to tlic number of its inhabitants. In former times 
the Halos., Corrals, UvaJcTtgos, and Potreros in its neighbourhood, were the chief 
source from whence the capital of the island obtained its supplies of butcher’s 
meat. At that remote period it was not uncommon for 20,000 calves to be sent 
in thecour.se of a year from Puerto Piiiicipe to the Havana; but the soil in the 
neighbourliood of the capital liaving been long ago exhausted for agricultural 
'purposes, by a bad system of husban6ry, and the sugar estates, which formerly 
existed there, having been definitively abandoned, the la,nd has been laid down 
in pasture, and the markets of the Havana have thus become to a certain extent 
independent of more distant supplies. 

was formerly the practice, when grants of land were obtained from the 
government, to fix upon a point which was to be declared the centre of a circle, 
the circumference of which was to become the limit of the concession. This me- 
thod was probably resorted to for the purpose of avoiding disputes to torritorial 
boundaries ; but in the sequel it had only the effect of making ttese qij®stions of 
boundary more intricate and hiore difficult of adjustment. 
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^‘The Hato was a circle, tlie diameter of (vhich was four leagues ; that of the* 
Corral being equal only to its radius — that is two leagues in extent ; the Ilea* 
letigos^ were thfe royal reserves, surrounded by ll^e exterior curved lines of the 
Corrals and Iltiios, to which the original name continued to be applied long after 
the land had been ceded to private individuals; and the .was a portion of 

land indeterminate in form or extent, but generally occupied, like the Ilatos, Cor* 
ralsy and ReakngoSy as breeding farms fCt the rearing of cattle. 

The Huciendo PHftcipal is a generic name, invading alfbut the Potrero, and 
is applied to breeding farms of the largest class ; whilc4;lie /^otreroy without any 
definite limit, is considered a place of inferior importance. In the course of time 
the curved boundaries of the Halo, the Corral, and the Bealengo, have been 
gradually departed from, by the ordinary exercise *€)C proprietary rights, by sale, 
deed of gift, or testamentary disposition; as by another mode of exercising these 
rights, the original cattle-pen, as the breeding farms arc called in Jamaica, has 
been converted into Tngenios or Cafctals, or otherwise applied to agricultural 
purposes. The dimensions of the Hato being so much greater than those of the 
Corral, the latter was formerly confined to the raising of pigs, goats, and sheep ; 
while on the Ilato were bred the horse, the mule, and the cow ; hut this distinc- 
tion, like tliat of the form of the estate, is also becoming obsolete. 

The l^ay of Nuevitns may be regarded as the harbour of Puerto Principe, 
although twelve leagues and a half distant, as there its produce is shipped, 
and from thence it receives its foreign supplies. Tlic want of all tolerable 
means of communication, however, for the carriage of heavy articles, is such 
as to threaten the greater part of the rich soils of the interior with a condemna- 
tion to perpetual virginity. 

A few yeafs ago a new colony was formed in the Pay of Nuevitas, wJiich at 
the end of twelve years from it commencement, could boast of a growing popu- 
lation, already amounting to 1153 ; of whom 709 were white, eighty-seven free 
people of colour, and 357 slaves.'^ 

Puerto Principe is 151 leagues from^ Havana, has a population of 13,817. 
whites, 5784'rree coloured, and 4433 slaves. Formerly the number of inha- 
bitants was much grciitcr. It was founded by Velasquez on the j)ort named 
by Columbus del Principe, now Ncuvitas; but wa.s afterwards retpoved to 
CamagUcy, a pueblo of Indians, on acOiount of the frequent invasions of the 
pirates. 

Trade, — Its importations in 1841 were in value 186,825 dollars, of which 
317,340 dollars were for provisions, and 10,000 dollars for lumber; its 
exportations' amounted to 74,595 dollars, of which 24,264 dollars were for 
sugar, and 11,000 dollars for tobacco; forty-nine vessels entered its ports, of 
jvhich seventeen were American, and it received in duties, &c., 51,935 dollars. 
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The jurisdiction of the city, which is the seat of a lieutenant-governor, extends 
over a population of 51,080, Of this 3010 arc on tiinety-one sugar estates, 
forty-seven on one coffee estaf-^*, and 20,091 on 2201 farms; thr rest being in- 
cluded in the town and^villages. The whites nuiuliev 30,104, th§, free coldurcj^ 
7599, and the slayes 18,383. 

Trinidad, another of the seven cities founded by Velasquez, is situated 
a league from Port Casilda, on the south coast; and niftety f^pni Havana. It 
is tlie seat of a goveriTor, and contains h877 whites, 4474 coloured, and 2417 
slaves. Its importatfbjis in 1841, amounted in value to 942,661* dollars, of which 
469,243 dollars were lor provisions, and 170,090 dollars for lumber; its ex- 
portations to 1,157,371 dollars, of which 934,565 dollars were for sugar, and 
138,534 dollars for molasses vessels entered its port, of which 116 were 
American, and it received 111 duties, &c., 351,559 flollars. It has jurisdiction 
over a population of 28,060, of which 7004 are on^forty-four sugar estates, 905 
on twenty-four coffee estates, and 1611 on S26 farms: the rest being in the towms 
and villages. The whites number 10,280, the free coloured GQ92, and the slaves 
11 , 688 . 

The southern coast has twenty-eight harbours and roadsteads, of which 
that of St. Jjigo de Cuba is one of tlie best in the w’orld, and is protected by a moro 
and several batteries. The large Hay of Guatananio has several harbours, and tliat 
of Jagua has a secure port, and is fortified ; the latter has six square leagues of 
superficies. The Hays of Cortes and of Corrientes admit large vessels. 

From the Cape dc IMaisi to the Cape de Cruz on the south coast; and from 
Bahia-honda to the Punta dc Icacos on the north coast, the island is easy of 
access, and the coast-navigatiem excellent. Tiie rest of its coasts is lined by 
#?ecfs and i.‘-land>3, -Nvithin which steamboat navigation is sa^ at all limes of the 
year. The islands ofl' the coast vary in size, from a few yards to several miles. 
One of them, the Cayo dc Sal, supplies Havana w ith salt ; others, like tlie Cayo 
de Vek, have good anchorag« ; while some are so surrounded by reefs, as to be 
almost inaccessible. 

The Isle of Pines, IsZ/i de Pinos, formerly so celebrated as a hidmg-placg fbr 
pirates, is oi^ the south coast. It has 117 leagues of supirficies, but is divided 
longitudinj^lly by an extensive swamp, passable at only one point. The popula- 
tion is about 500, and has lately been put under a military and civil government. 
Its chief pueblo is Nuevo Gerona, on the west bank of the River Casas; the 
other isThe pueblo of Santa Fe, on the river of the same name ; it is watered 
by another river, the Nuevas. Its mountains arc the Canadas, Daguilla, Sierra 
de Casas, and Caballos. The Bay of Siguanea is on the west coast, and termi- 
nates south-w'est at the Cape Frances — but a small part of this®island'*is culti- 
vated. 
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Sancti Spibitus, founded by Velasquez, 100 leagues from Havana, is re* 
markable for the great itiajority of its white over the black population. The 
town itself ccntains 6296 white, 2^22 free coloured, and 1466 slaves; its ju- 
risdiction extejids over 32,711 persons, of which 2258 are on forty sugar estates, 
109 on three coffee estates, and 20,069 on 2668 farms. The whites number 
21,9^9, the free coloured 4958, and the slaves 6/84. 

Santiago de^ Cuba, more frequently called Cuua, was founded by Velas- 
quez. It is the cap;tal of the eastern department of ihe^sland, and the seat of 
ail archbishopric :/ana situated in 20 deg. 1 min. north laililude, and 70 deg. 3 
min. 30 sec. west longitude. Its harbour is safe and commodious: the sea 
breeze generally' blows into the harbour during the day/ and the land wind blows 
out during the night. 

It is 230 leagues from* Havana, on the south coast. It is the seat of 
a governor, and contains 9326 \vhites, 7494 free coloured, and 7933 slaves. 
Its imputations, in 1841, amounted to 2,631,421 dollars, of wdiich 1,305,685 
dollars were for provisions, 57,821 dollars for lumlier, 232,674 dollars for 
cotton goods, and 242,300 dollars for linen goods; its exportations amounted 
to 5,993,631 dollars, of which 4,439,890 dollars were for copper ore, 553,168 
dollars for coffee, 35(),499 dollars for sugar, 368,868 dollars for tobacco, and 
130,849 dollars for cotton; 160 vessels entered its port, of w4)ich 103 were 
American, and it received in duties, &c., 821,254 dollars. It lias jurisdic- 
tion over a population of 91,512, of which 28,859 are in the tow^n and vil- 
lages, 8882 on 123 sugar estates, 27,456 on 604 coffee estates, and 26,315 
on 3524 farms. The whites number 19,768, the free coloured 21,944, and the 
slaves 49,800, Four leagues west is the village of Cobre, or Santiago del Prado, 
containing 2000 inhabitants, chiefly occupied in working the copper mines in thcji 
neighbourhood; ^ 

There are but few British subjects established in tlie province of Santa Jago de Cuba, 
with the exception of those engaged in copper ore mining, and indeed few foreigners of 
any nation, with tlie exception of Frenchmen, who are found in considerable niirnbcrs 
in and around Santiago, both from France and her ancient colonies, or their descenclaiitS;^ 
a/'d whose example and exertions have had gr4at influence on the agricultural prosperity 
of the province; the cultivation of coffee may be traced to their immigration. 

'■ a 

Arutvals at St. Jago de Cuba during the Year 1840. 

Spanish, 132 vessels, 13,879 tons; British, 125 vessels, 23,667 tons ; American, 
124 vessels, 19,912 tons; French, 29 vessels, 6305 tons ; Hanseatic Towns, 10 v\JSBeIs, 
1098 tons; Dutch Colonics, 6 vc.ssels, 376 Ions ; Columbian and Mexican, 3^ vessels, 
200 tons ; Danish, 1 vessel, 150 tons. Total number of vessels, 430 ; tons, 66,187. 

The Spanish arrivals were chiefly from the Peninsula, with flour, wine, brandy, hard- 
ware, dried fruits, soap, spices, coarse earthenware, provisions, drugs, silk goods, and a 
few other manufactures. 

The 'liritish Arrivals were principally direct from Great Britain, in the employ of the 
English mining Companies, with coals, mining machines, tools, powder, and various mining 
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supplies; and a few from British North America with cod fish, whilst twice or thrice per 
annum a vessel arrives from England with an assorted cargo of earthenware, hardware, 
sugar pans and mills, cutlery, iron in bars, powder, sheet copper, and glass. 

Atnerican arrivals almost exclufvively from ports in the United States' with provisions 
and lumber, naval stores, and a ."ew dried goods of native and other prp^duce, candles 
soap, furniture, manufactured tobacco, and some hardware and machinery. ** 

The French arrivals were from France, with wines, brandy, silk goods, furniture, mir- 
rors, oil, candles, perfumery, jewellery, porcelain, and a few other articles of luxury. 

Hanseatic vessels, almost entirely from Bremen, with dry goods, hardware, gin, and 
some provisions, ^ 

The Dutch colonial arrivals were with dry goods, fruits, and p’^visions. 

The Colombian and Mexican vessels were from Campeachy ana Lis^it, with grass bags, 
grass ropes, and hides. ' 

The Danish vessels from Hamburg, with dry goods and provisions. 

The imports of late years have been nearly equal, and are expected to continue so. 

Spanish imports for the year 1841 amounted to . £ 319,320 sterling. 

British imports for the same period „ . . 18,999 „ 

But in comparing the two amounts, tlic fact must not be lost sight of, that large quantities 
of British dry goods, hardware, and earthenware, are annually imported ixom Jamaica in 
Spanish boitomSy chief i/ on accovntof the difference in dnty^ and Tilso from the facility of 
selecting the above-named articles as cheaply in Kingston as in London, and with the ad- 
vantage of being al)Ie to proceed there and return in three weeks* tim?. But it must not 
be concealed that the Hanseatic Towns iuteiferc with British imports, underselling us in 
many (5ermau articles of hardware, cotton, woollen and linen goods, and glass; although 
generally speaking, they are considered inferior to British manufacture of a similar kind. 

Exports from St. Ja<To clc Cuba durincr the Year 1840. 


ARTICLES. Quantity. 


1 iiuuibt’r. 

Con'ff* Ib.j H.307,HO(I 

Sii^ar, c'lii^cd box uf about 4 qiiiiitalN| :tl/)77 

Miii«cuvudo..ho{;tfbc<idKof abmit 7 do.i >t,!ri5 

Ciittmi baltfNof t0r)lbM.| 10,429 

JVtola^Heii bogabr.oJa of 117 eallM. 1,000 

Tafia and Ruiu pipoa of 110 {ialls.l 1, 171 

Tobaevo bale* of | 


Wax, white aiid ytdbiw lb.! .10,220 


A R T t C L £ S. I Qoantit,. 


I number. 

PiiHtic ..ton 1,400 

Lignum vitw do,| Klft 

Cifrara ..tiox ot lOOOi 5,00(1 

Hid 2,000 

Copper ore ton 27, 142 

Doublooiia 2,2^9 3>1 7 

Il4rd Dollara 12,807} 


In IHI,') there arrived at St. Jago <le Cuba, 93 Kritinh vtiiselfl, uf 28,5.37 tons* burden, value 10,301L; of which there 
^"ere from (Ireat Jlritain 9 veiti>cl8 with cutilM ; 3,039 tons; n(H/. value: 1 with iiiBchinery, 335 toun, 404/. value; 1 with 
powder, 32.4 t.iiiii, value lOl/., 24 with aiiudrieii, 8,348 tniiH; value 0,700/.; 33 in ballant. 10,9r'0 tuna : total from (ireatpri. 
tain 08 vi'8><elii, 2.3, OKi tonn, value 8,195/.: —2 fiom Jamaica with HundneB, 415 tou9, value 35G/.,I with fish, 9.5 touN, value 
250/ ; 1 with rice, 31 tons, value 800/. ; .5 in ballast, 002 tons *>-9 from Grenada in ballast, 3008 tons: — 1 from Rertnuda 
111 ballast ; 205 tons . 1 with onioiif, 2.*i tons; Viilue 300/. -—1 troro St. Vincent in ballast, 200 tons ;-~'1 from St. '*'hotiias> 
in ballast, 194 tons I troin Ciirazou in liiillast, 211 tons; — 1 from Porto Rico in ballast, 201 tons;—! with fish, from 
St. John V, 124 tons, value 400/. total fioi,n other part-i, 25, ,5.521 tons ) value 2IUG/. total from Creat Britain, 08, 
23,0Hl tons: value 8195/. - total, 93 vessels; 28.537 value 10„WI/, 

1 beie departed from Cuba 90 British vesHels of 29,452 tons’ burden, value 387, 170/ , of which there were for Great 
Prltsiri, 8l with copper ore, 27.010 tons, value 374,(;4()/, I with produce, 300 tons, value 800o/. ; total for Great Britain 
82 veaxels, 27,310 tons, value 3h2,(i40/. 2 tor New Oileana in ballHst, 200 tons; 1 for St. Criias in hallast, 26.5 tons, 
for Jamaica with prodiire. 84 tons, value 1550/.; J for Manzaiiilla with produce, 2.52 tons, value 2,000/.; 2 in ballast 
411 tons. ; ' I for Montego Bay in hallast, 425 tons I for Cnufiieyos with fustic, 291 tons, value 200/. I for Halifax 
with produce, 65 tpii.s, value 1.10/. ;—l for Havana with fish, 124 tons, value 400/. tor Bermuda with produce, 2.5 
tons, value 250/.;— total fur other parts 14 vessels, 9112 tons, value 453U/. total tur Great Britain 82 vessels, 27,310 
tons, value 382,610/. 

V 

During the past four years there has not been any great diflerence in exjiorts, with the 
exception of cofl’ee and copper ore. 

The exports of coffee have Aillen off greatly during the last three years, owing to ex- 
cessive drought, but they may be expected to revive; whilst those of copper ore have greatly 
increased, excepting during 1846. The raising of the latter article only commenced 
fourteen years back, from which time it annually augmented in quantity, but its rich- 
ness or quantity of metal contained in the ore has decreased. 
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CHAPTER y 

MSCRIPTIVE AND AGUICULTUUAL SJvETCllRS OF CUBA. 

uo little that can afford information respecting Cuba, And which can be 
relied cn^ is known in Europe," that we have endeavoured .to condense the 
various statemen^ts^ and descripti^s upon which we can pjace any dependence,* 
and having rcducecf these descriptions to the least spac^ that w'ould be satis- 
factory, and interesting to the general reader, as well as to those who wish 
acquire a more especial knowledge of Cuba. . 

This magnificent island is very generally surrounded with reefs, witl^' which 
arc many good harbours, and through which are many safe channels. Of the 
interior of Cuba, the descriptions hitherto given have been remarkably meagre. 
On leaving Havana for the interior, there was until the railway J;o Cuines was 
constructed, scarcely twelve mifes of road fit for an European carriage. The 
rude volatile was, ^however, dragged over rocks and rut^. Railroads, constructed 
by Americans and by English engineers, and chiefly with British capital, have, 
to a considerable extent, opened the interior. 

Havana, contains a population of above 100,000 inhabitants; four contain 
populations from 12,000 to 24,000 ; nine from 4000 to 9000; nineteen from 
1000 to 3000 ; twenty-four from 500 to 1000 ; forty from 250 to 500 ; sixty 
seven from 100 to 250; and fifty-four below 100. 

There are three principal high roads under the cart of the Junto de Forneto; 
but they are in bad condition even during the dry seas.on, and quite impassal>!e 
in most places during the rains. From each other roads branch off. The 
one from Havana to Pinar del Rio passes tlirough Guatao, cl Corralillo, *Ia 
Ceiba del Agiia, Capellanias, la Puerta de la Guira, las Canas, Artemisa, in the 
Partfdo San 'Marcos, fourteen leagues from Havana, las Mangas de Rio-Grandcj 
Candelaria, San Cristobal, los Palacios. Hence west tl)rough the l^aso real dc 
Diego, la Ilerradura, Consolacion, Pinar del Rio, forty-five leagues, San 
Juan y Martinez and Guane. 

From Havana to Santiago de Cuba, the roiile pfisses through Jesus del 
Monte, Luyano, San Miguel, Santa Maria del Rosario, Tapaste, Aguacate, Cei- 
ba-Mocha, Matanzas, Limonar, Tabcrna del Coliseo, Cimarrones, Guamutas, 
Ceja de Pablo, Alvarez, Rio de Lagua le Grande, Esperanza or Puerta de Golpe, 
Villaclara, Taberna del Escambray, Sagua la Chica, Guaracabiiya, Santo-Espi- 
ritu, ^{.io Sasa, Ciego de Avila, San Geronimo, Arrogo Tinima, Puerto Principe, 
Guaimaro, R<o Jobabo, las Tunas, I^so del Selado, Rio Cauto, and Cauto del 
Embarcaderd^ Bayamo, Rio Cautillo, Jiguani, Rio Baire, and Rio Contrammstre, 
Palma-Sorianc, Rio Yarago, Cuba. 

^ By far the most valuable sketches are those iondonsed from “ Notes on Cuba” 1844, by an 
American ph3^sician. 
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From JIavana to Trinidad the rfiute passes through Francisco de Paula, Ta- 
beitia del Dique, Lomas de Camoa; San Jose de las Lajas^ Sitio and Lomas de 
Candela, los Guines, Pipian,' Btrmeja, Alacranes, el Gaimito, Rio de la liana- 
baria, Rio Damuji,in the Paso de los Abreus, Pueblo and Rio de^Jaoiiao, Riv^ 
Autnirs, and several other rivers, among which are el Goudan, Snn Juan, Gua- 
cabo, and Trinidad. 

After leaving Ha^na for the countrj^ n]|l^ad passes through well -stocked 
farms, and then trimmed by lime hedges, with white aroma t’/floNvers, both equally 
impenetrable to rnan.^ or Jicast ; also, Ipose stone fences, buflt of the jagged, 
hianeycomb coral /ock that abounds throughout the country; These often 
enclose whole acres of luscious, flagrant tpines, each sustained by a short foot- 
stalk* above tlifi circle of thorny leaves composing the plant, that spread low 
over the ground. The pine-apples often are obsqpved in all stages of growth. 
Some small, and blu»^, w’ith half-withered flowerets that blossom over the fruit ; 
others ripe, largo, and of a golden hue; and a ftw, the hardier kind^ of a reddish- 
green tint. • 

Fields are passed of plantains growing thickly together, bearing above their 
small frail stems heavy bunches of green fruit, with their terminating cones pf 
flowers; with long, small, fan -like leaves, torn in shreds by the wind. Beyond 
the immediate neighbourhood of the city, its gardens, its farms, and its hamlets, 
arc extensive sugar and coffee estates, with their portreros and woodlands, 
were common. The royal palm appears on every side. 

Sometimes, ” as remarked by the American physician, isolated, and irregularly 
scaltcrcd over fadds of sugai-eant', with tb *r tall, straight trunks, and their tufted 
crowns of long, bianch-like*! fiijjffed leaves, \vaving and trembling in every breeze, and 
glistening in the rays of the sunf they stood, like so many guardian spirits of the land 
l^cping watch over tlic rich verdure, stretching far in the distance beneath them. Now, 
in long avcnue.s of turned Corinthian columns, their long leaves reaching across and 
intermingling, forming one continuous high-sprung arch, and their trunks glos'sed with 
white liclien as with paint, tlicy led the eye to the country mansion of the planter, with 
its cool .ycrandahs, and its back-ground of neatly thatched negro houses. While in the 
adjoining portreros, large clumps of them sheltered with their shade the cattle grazing * 
j.»eacefully at their feet,” 

t'ottcc estates are occasionally passed, with their low jpruned shrubs closely 
planted, and divided into large squares by intersecting alleys of mangoes, 
palms, or t)raiiges ; the latter laden with their golden fruit, very pictures of 
lavish .wealth. The author of the Notes on Cuba,’’ crossed the island to the 
southerly town of Guines by railroad. lie says, 

“ Tiie whole country was under high cultivation, appearing like one immense 
garden ; and as tin. unwearied eye roamed over the wide expanse, and revelled in the 
beauties which hill and dale, woodland and field presented, it seemed impossible that 
. aught but peace could dwell amid such scenery; and the heart would ins^nsibly^lie filled 
with vague desires after some such resting-place for the evening of life. ^ 

“ In travelling the women and men quietly enjoy their cigars, and tjie white, brown, 
and black races amicably intermingled without apparent distinction. At one place, where 
we filled our tanks, a lad brought us some cake and wine, which quickly brought around 
him my fellow-travellers, the exquisites; I joined also, biit when I opened my^mrse to 
* VOL. IV. K 
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pay for my portion, I learned that one of them had already settled for the whole com- 
pany. Knowing it to be the custom on the islancithat the first of a party who finishes 
pays the scot, ,I did not mingle my expostulations with my acknowledgments of the 
compliment. 

^'Railroad S;:%ddents , — Again our cars were in motion, and when one-third on our 
route, all of us were eagerly looking out of the floors and windows at a large crowd, 
that Was gathered about a car some distance on the road before us. "'Rumour had told 
us, that tbc last summer the whole train had been stopped, and a large sum of money, 
that it was conveying to Guines, iiad beea taken from it by robbers^ who had been 
apprised of its removj*. Although it had no foundation, we^’-did regard with some 
anxiety the crowd, but toon found they had gathered to look on the downward train 
that had run off iht track. Not o ie of the Monteros, howeyer, lent the least assistance 
to the few whites and negroes attached to the road, who were actively engaged in re- 
placing the cars. “To our regret, wjsj learned that it would detain us two hours; so we 
willingly consented to be rolled back to the last posada we had passed. Having been 
diuncrless, we made a general rush to its bar, where, amid garlicky sausages, bread, 
cheese, and Catalan wine, we furgot our disappointment. 

The sun had just set wherv wc continued our journey ; bht the landscape was even 
more beautiful in the ^soft light of declining day than under his bright rays. The east 
wind had subsided into a perfect calm, as it generally does at this time, and an air of 
peaceful quiet hung over the whole land. Even the fringed foliage of the palms was 
motionless, and drooped pendant from the long and gracefully arched stems ; reminding 
one of those bunches of ostricli feathers worn by the belles of past days, which then 
seemed to add so much to a stately figure and bearing. About us, surrounding objects 
were mellowed by the increasing shades, but in the distance all was becoming indistinct; 
save the giant sei/ba^ whose wide-spread foliage, like a vast umbrella, raised in mid-air, 
was still plainly visible above the gloom below; and the rows of tall palms on the bare 
ridges of distant hills, wln se trunks and tufted crowns were painted in bold relief 
against the clear sky. Star after star now rapidly appeared, for here no twilight forms 
the imperceptible link between day and night, and the whole fiirnament was soon 
blazing with its thousand lamps. 

“ Now and then wc passed an estate, on which the negroes were clustered around 
large fires of corn-husks, which they were removing from th^r Indian grain, preparatory 
to grinding it for tjieir morning meal. The tires were sometimes close to the road, the 
flames sl^one brightly on their laughing faces, and their loud cries rang merrily on the 
air as they cheered us. At the stations where we stopped there were also lights, ancl 
some fires along'tlie road; and many curious inquiries were made about the cause of our 
delay.« Bui our attention was soon engrossed by a large basket of excellent (ialiciun 
ham, bread, cheese, olives, cakes, sugar-plums, and wine, among which several bottles 
of champagne figured conspicuously. The whole had been furnished at our last stepping- 
place, by the liberality of a fellow-passenger, one of the officers of the road, who broughf 
us a^ll around it to partake of its varied contends. 

San Julian dk los Guines, during the dry season, is one of the mo%t pleasant 
inland towns in Cuba. It then lie.s on a liard, black soil, and is free fromdtbat fine dust 
so annoying on red lands. When the rains set in, about July, from the streams that 
meander around and through it, and the d^ep ruts in the road, 1 suspect it rests in a 
perfect quagmire. It contain^ *2.500 inhabitants, who are remarkably civil to strangers; 
and being at the terminus of the railroad, forty-five miles from Havana, and only twelve 
miles from the south coast of the inland, it has lately increased suddenly in im^iortsmce. 
This is evident from the number of spruce modern shops intermingled with its ancient 
rusty tiendas, and a certain lively, flourishing look, quite uncommon in a Cuba country 
town. The invalid will here also escafie, in a great measure, from the drifting rains of 
the noriKcrs ; me mountains on the north almost completely exhausting the water of the 
clouds before Aiey reach the town. • 

*^The houses have before them wide, smooth pavements, protected from the rays of 
the sun by sheds, under which one might enjoy a promenade, even at mid-day. It 
contains a large church, painted blue, a favourite colour throughout the island for public 
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buildings. There was also a commodious and cleanly-kept hospital for the destitute iti 
the town ; barracks for soldiers ; a public hall; a large ball-room ; and, as a thing indis- 
j>eiisal)le to the happiness of the inhabitants a spacious cock-pit. 

*‘The market was filled with *>unches of green plantains and beap^of yams, yuca, 
sweet potatoes, and other vegetables. A long shed covered the butcher’ shambles, with 
large slices of beef and pork hung along its whole front. Jerked pork^a fatourite ptf- 
paration of the meat with the creole, was being prepan^d close by, being hung or^ poles 
over the smoke of u fire, having been first sailed, the only method by which meat can 
be at all preserved in this perpetual summer cl itne. ” 

^‘The market had ^cook’s-shop, witii a dozen parrots in cage.^ before it, which by 
their screams seemed to invite all witlnn hearing to partake of^hc savoury dishes ex- 
posed on the shelves. Among them were several with a light green*i)lumage and yellow 
rrowns, brought finm Mexifo, and highly valued for the ease with wnich they are taught 
to speak. ^ 

** The creole is always an early riser. Several tvere engaged in sweeping the pave- 
ment ; others were ( histered arouna the milkman’s cow, which had been brought to their 
doors, and were wailing their turn to have their pitche»s filled from the slow stream, 
while a calf, tied just without tasting distance, looked piteously on, and at times showed 
signs of impatience, as he saw his morning meal borne oft'. When all had been supplied, 
he was muzzleib and his halter tied to the extremity of the cow’^ tail. One ni^i to her 
bag was tried, but the cruel netting frustrated all attempts to taste the bland fiuid, and 
the poor animal quietly followed in the rear, as the man drove his cow to the houses of 
bis other customers. 

“At other doors, the malhokero was counting out his small bundles of green fodder, 
each containing a dozen stalks of Indian corn, with the leaves and tassels attached, the 
common daily food of the horse. On their pack-horses were bundles of small-sized 
sugar-cane, neatly trimmed and cut into short pieces ; selected small, on account of their 
suppiior richness, ofTctinglo tlie creole a grateful refreshment during the heat of the noon. 
Others canied large matted panniers, slung over their clumsy straw saddles, filled with 
fine ripe oranges, the favourite and healthy morning repast of the native and the stranger, 
the healthy and the invalid. 

“As the day progressed, mounted rnontoros were seen galloping through the streets, 
just arrived from their farms, each with his loose shirt worn over his pantaloons, its tail 
fiutiering in the breeze, while his long sword, lashed to his waist by a handkerchief, 
dangled at his hack. Then there was the heavy cart, laden with Sugar for the railroad 
^lepot, drawn by ciglit strong oxen, the front pair some twenty feet in advance of the 
lesl ; its freight of boxes, bound down firmly with cords, and covered with raw hides. 
I3y its side the driver stalked^ dressed iu a loose shirt and trousers, and a high -peaked 
straw hat with a wide rim on his head, lie held in his hand a long pole, armed with a 
goad, nilh which ho urged forward hisS slow-moving team ; often sinking the sharp nail, 
at its extremity, repeatedly into the flank of an ox, until the poor animal, in his endeav^ 
•yours to escape, seemed to drag the whoie load by his sole strength. Other carts wefo 
returning to their distant sugar elates, laden with planks cut into proper sizes, an^jfas- 
tened in ^jackages, each containing all the sides to make a sugar-box; thus put up, by 
our ingenious northern friends for the Cuba market. 

“ The^rriero with his pack-horses, eight or a dozen in number, was also seen urging 
them on by his voice and the occasional cr^k of his whip ; while they staggered under 
their *l)eavy loads of chaicual, kegs of molasses, oi of aguardiente, and the halter of each 
being tied to the extremity of the tail of the horse before, moved in single files, carefully 
picking their way. 

“ Beyond the town of Guines farm after farm occupied the grounds ; some sowed in 
Indian corn as closely as oats, and just springing from the soil, intended for Jbod for 
horses and cattle ; or planted ^hrec together, the hills not two feet apart, ^l read yyn tassel, 
and bearing the nearly mature g^rain. Others were covered with sweet potato^ines and 
pumpkins ; there was also a plentiful show okra and tomatoes, salad, carrots, turnips, 
and tall, tree-like cabbages, with yuca, yams, and other tropical vegetables, giving to 
the grounds a thriving appearance. Long canals, with their sidcs*embanked, traversed 
tlic flat plains ; and their rapid streams, elevated abovt; the level of the soil,^in several 
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places were drawn off, to irrigate the land, by (freaking through their sides,-' or by ob- 
structing the course of the stream by temporary transverse dams. 

“ The rivers in this flat district, which run parallel, are generally elevated above each 
other, so that rminy streams run from one and empij; into the river below. I was in- 
formed by an intelligent engineer on the Gulues and Hayaira railroad, that in surveying 
its track, they f&tind this to be the case of three considerable streams, and that on oiie 
occasion, during a freshet, those most elevated poured their suporabjundant waters, by 
side streams, into the lowest, and so swelled its current, that a large and strong stone 
bridge was carried away by it. The soil was black, rcsenibling marsh-mud, but without 
a giain of sand in iti^ the substratum being Wrne-stone. Jl was so tenacious, that a bank 
a foot thick served to C,tf)nfine the waters of a,: canal, four feet ^de, which, instead of 
washing away the sides,Mefta white deposit on them.” . # 

The foregoing* descriptive sketclies are considered ipplicablc to many of the 
small towns and rural districts of Cuba. , 

The portrerosy with grass whinb grows r^ipidly after the first rains, afford 
abundant pasturq^ Aj Targe herds of oxen and horses. Flocks of sheep and herds 
of swiuf, under the care of a* few negroes, also feed near the unenclosed rul- 
civated fields of tlic neighbouring farms. These are frequently unprotected by 
either fence or hedge, and the cattle are either tethered or under the care of 
keepers, or were enclosed in porircros. 

Negro Dwellings . — The cottages near Guines arc all tbatclted w'ith palm leaves, 
with walls of poles, and mud plastered thickly on them to fill up the cracks, the floors 
being of the latter material, and often not higher iliari the ground without. They 
contain little furniture; a table, one or tw'o stools, a cot, and a few" plates or jugs, 
composed all the household articles ; while women, dressed often in a single 
gown, half open and half off their shoulders, and squalid, dirty children, with 
nought save the covering nature gave them, form Uie family group. The hut 
however, is tastefully shaded by groups of cocoas,* or wide-spread foliage of an 
almond-tree, wuth the ground blackened by the last crop of nuts, and surrounded 
by plantains and q^range and lemon-trees, wdtli air-plants hanging from every 
grove, or covering the rocks, wherever the foliage of shrubbery protected them 
from the rays of the sun. The slaves all over the island arc remarkably addicted 
to their dances, and fond of dress. Mr. TurnbulTs account of the severity with 
which they are flogged and treated, is asscvtcd by other authorities to be greatly 
exaggerated. But w’hercver there is slavery thdfe must be harshness, and the 
last revolt of the slaves in Cuba was certainly suppressed with little regard lo 
their lives. If the slave trade be continued, and the number of slaves consc- 

* The cocoas looked so toniptiiig, that I asked tlic price, wlicii a lad offered to procure four 
fur one rial, or twelve cents. He was not more than ten ^cars old, but witlioiit a moment's hesi- 
tation, he climbed up the tall trunk of one of llie trees, lesting only for a inutiient mid-way in 
liis ascent : and boldine; on to the long branch-like leaves, crawled into its tufted crown, and 
pii.shed off the fruit wiili hi.deet, crying out to me from his giddy height lo take care of my head. 
The little fellow seemed quite fearle.ss, w'iriding his light body between the leaves, more than fifty 
feet in tlv* air, riii.l streteliing out his full length to reach the h^st nuts. He descended without 
being at all faligih d, and proeiiring a knife, cut through the rii)d and shell of the nut, which, when 
guM*n is not hard, and offered the vegeUible millv lo me. In its unripc' state it contains about a 
pint ol refreshing fli'id, and the pulp is then so soft, that it can, like cream, be .'^craped from the shell 
with a spoon, hut neittier has that rich oily ffavoiirthev posscjss when mature.** — liotcs on Cuba. 
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quenlly greatly increased, the Spanish creoles may** well dread a period of as 
terrible retribution, as has been experienced in Hayti. We see little fiiture secu- 
rity for Cuba unless the slave trade be entirely abolished. 

Agriculture . — The statistical tables that we have already given exhibit the 
agricultural productions of Cuba, and greatly ifnportunt as they are, Ithe whole 
product is but snSall in proportion to the productive capabilities of the soft and 
climate of this naturally, jierhaps, the most fertile of the large islands of the 
world. Cattle are reisred, or rather without care, breed in qumerous herds. The 
number is estimated, at above 1 , 500 , 000 . 

Climate. — The. climatff of Cuba is not so regular as that of the more southerly 
islands, and from the proximity of the north-western parts to "the continent of 
America, it is sometimes so cold that at some few hundred feet above the sea 
ice occasionally forms. Snow never falls, but hail-s'orms occur. 

It has its rainy and dry seasons, but they do n«it appear to be regularly de- 
fined. Destructive hurricanes have sometimes devastated the country. Although 
some low parts are unliealthy, the climate of Cuba is generally salubrious. The 
island is frequented by invalids from tlic United States, and during late years 
inns and boarding-houses, with good accommodation, have been established by 
American citizens. Earthquakes occur in the eastern parts of the islands, and 
have occurred at Havana. 

Forests . — Immense districts, cs])ecially the mountain regions, are still covered 
with trees Among which the magnificent Ceiba and gigantic mahogany trees 
with other valuable wood.s for furniture and for sliip-building abound. Many 
varieties of majestic palms, plantains, and some beautiful hard w^uods also 
abound. Maize and the yuca grow in ("uba, and many esculent roots, and fruits 
are indigenous. 

Auimals . — One indigenous quadruped only has ever been known. This is 
ll)e huitia, which resembles a great rat, about eighteen inches, long without the 
tail. Amphibious animals are, however, abundant, among which are the alli- 
gator, viauati^ tortoise, and others. The domestic dog and cat have become wild, 
and it is said fierce. Large scrpents,<’rora ten to twelve feet long and frorn s:ic 
to eight inches thick are met with, but not frequently. Mosquitoes and some other 
insects are numerous, and in the low districts very annoying. Asses and pigs 
are numerously bred. Birds of the inostJ)eautiful plumage enliven and adorn the 
country. On the coasts and rivers many delicious varieties pf fish abound, with 
which the markets, especially that of Havana, are supplied. 

Minerals . — It does not appear that much gold or silver have ever been found 
in Cuba. Excellent bituminous coal lias been dug hear Havana, andiron is said 
to abound in the mountains. The copper mines, near Santiager^ wcrc»worked 
and abandoned in the sevente*enth century. Tlircc companies were formed some 
years ago to reopen and work these mines, which have been^ executed by great 
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outlay and by the aid of steam engines, witji considerable success. The ore has 
been chiefly imported for smelting to Swansea. A copper mine in the neigh- 
bourhood of^^anta Clala has been opened by an American company; but from 
its inconvenient access, and the less rich mineral, it has been worked with far less 
advantage than those near Santiago and Cuba. Bitumen, asphalte, marble, and 
jasper arc also found, but the wretched means of internal communication, prevents 
profitable enterprise at any distance fro^ the sea coast ; except as far as regards the 
railway (forty-five miles) to Guinea and four very minor fuilways, all constructed 
by Americans of EViglishmen, the means of transport are both difficult and 
expensive. 

Steamboats liave for some years been established for conveying passengers 
between Havana and the other ports of the island ; and this mode of visiting all 
places on the sea-coast has become convenient and speedy. 

No foreigner can land inKiluba without procuring security to the government 
for goo'd behaviour from a responsible inhabitant. 

Revenue. — ^The revenue is derived from — 1. Import and export customs 
dutie.s; 2. Impriestos mfemres, which comprise taxes on the consumption of 
butchers’ meat, stamped paper, taxes on hucksters, municipal dues, sales of indul- 
gences, taxes on cock-fights, lotteries, &c; 3. Deductions from church revenues; 
4. Deductions from official salaries ; 5. Royal lands, vacant tithes and estates, 
vendable offices, &c.; 6. Casual receipts, deposits, confiscations, donations, Ac. 

Government — The captain-general is supreme military commander of the 
whole island, and civil governor of one of the two great divisions of Cuba. The 
governor of the other part (Santiago de Cuba) has independent civil power, re- 
sponsible only to the court of Spain. The captain-general is, however, ex officio 
incident of the Audiencia Real, or supreme court. The municipalities have 
tlltbfr tiyunthtkkntm, and the rural districts jueceos pedoneas, or magistracies. 

The History of Cuba consists of little more than a catalogue of captains- 
general and bishops from the time of the first Captain-general Velasquez in 1511 
down to the year 1809-10'11, when the ports of Cuba were opened to the ships 
a'ld trade of foreign countries. During vthich period fifty-four or fifty-six cap- 
tains-general ruled, or misruled, tiiis splendid island. General Tacon,*who' was 

(Mnted in 182.5, was by far the most efficient of these governors. 

the early settlement of Cuba, the expeditions to Mexico, the capture of 
Havana by Admiral Peacock and Lord Albemarle, and the opening of the |)orts> 
we have already noticed : for other particulars See Spanish Colonial Policy. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

PORTO mco. 

The fertile islandof Porto Rico lies between the latitudes of V deg. .?4 nun. and 
18 deg. 31 inin. noith, and the longitudes of 65 deg. 39 mir>/'ayd 67 deg. 21 min. 
west. Its length is stated^io be about 100 miles, its average breadth about thirty- 
Tiine miles. Its area is computed at about 3750 square miles, bjeing about 2500 
square miles less than the area of Jamaica. A ridge of mountains extends from 
the east to the west end of the island. Some of the rivers which flow down are 
navigable for small vessehs ; and some of the numerojis coves and inlets form good 
harbours for large ships. The soil is generally fertile and Ijeautifully undulated. 
There are no serpents or other reptiles. There are large rats, which do great 
injury to the sugar-canes. The climate is generally salubrious'; but some parts 
are subject to rains, others to drouglits. ^ 

Porto llico was discovered by Columbus in 1493. It was invaded in 1509 
by the Spaniards from St Domingo ; and the natives, said to have amounted to 
(i00,000 in number, were exterminated in a few years. The Spaniards, however, 
derived no profit from this island, though it subjected them to great expense, 
l^oncc de Leon, who, in his voyage in search of the fountain of perpetual life, 
discovered Florida, was the explorer and conqueror of Porto Rico. 

The laws of Spain, as administered in Cuba, arc those of Porto Rico ; and 
in the latter these laws are particularly severe in regard to foreigners; especiollj^ 
If Protestants. Fivery foreigner who arrives in Porto Rico, muf^t^ ^efqrfi,-^' 
lands, find security on the part of responsible residents, for his good behaviour. 
After six montlis, the foreigner must either domiciliate or leave the island. In 
order to domiciliaU\ he must profess the Roman Catholic faith, the o/ifj/ religion 
tolerated* If he decline, he must IqjLvc Porto Rico. The difficulties in the 
way of a foreigner establishing himself in trade, even when domiciliated, artf ex- 
ceedingly vexatious, if not in partnership with a Spaniard. Foreigners 
ever, have^anaged, not only to overcome all religious scruples, but to 
proprietors of estates ; and the rapid agricultural improvement is chiefly owing 
to the enterprise of such foreign residents. 

The population, according to an estimate based on the last census, is stated 
at 500,000 inhabitants of which there are not more than about 50,000 slaves. 
Free labour prevails in this colony. Among the slaves there are jnany of those, 
or their offspring, which tlie ^emigrants from Spanish St. Domingf> brought with 
them ; most of the settlers from the Danish, French, and Britisti islands did the 
same. 
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Porto Rico is an agricultural colony. If has no manufactures, nor have any 
mines of gold or silver, or other minerals, been worlsed. Gold is found in small 
lumps and in fiust in the streams running from the mountains, and a licence has 
boen recently granted to a company in the island to search for goldj which is 
supposed to be abundant on the mountains. Copper, iron, and lead, have also 
been found. A coal mine has also been discovered, but ii) a place of very diffi- 
cult access, twelve miles inland from Port Arecibo. ^**6 ^wo salines or 

salt ponds, worked 1>V the government, bilt yield only about^l57 tons of salt. 

Roads . — There are no roads of any extent for wheal carnages in the island. 
All travelling is nerformed cither on foot or on horseback. 

According to an official return of 1840, the land cultivated, and its produce, 
were as follows : ‘ 
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During the luht fifteen years several thousands of acres liave been cleared 
and cultivated. The lands are often held in very ^niall lots. 

Tn 1828, 1,437,285 acres were held by 19,140 proprietors. At the same 
time, 423 individuals were proprietors of estates regularly worked by slaves ; 
275 of which were sugar, and 148 coffee plantations; 17,440 jiroprietors were 
graziers who bred cattle, and who also raised [irovisions and some coffee. In 
1802, there were but twenty-nine sugar estates in Porto Rico, and the total value 
0? exports was estimated at 57,500 dollars’. 

We a»*e indebted for valuable information relative to Porto Rico to Oj-. Reid, 
who practised for some years as a physician on that island, from whence he has 
recently returned * 

“ Previously to says Dr, Reid, in a manuscript ropoit, Porto Rico was little 

known to, and less frequented by, foreign adventurers on account of the policy observed 
by the government, which had a tendency to exclude strangers, by opposing almost 
insurmountable obstacles to tbeir settlement. 

“ Aiiterior to the period alluded to, strangers were required to produce the most un- 
doubted evidence of being Roman Catholics, in order to become domiciled, and they were 
also under the necessity of becoming naturalised after five years* residence — I say that 
formerly this was not optional but of necessity. A stranger, before lie was permitted to 
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land in the island, was to give secinify for good political and moral conduct, and sup- 
posing tlmLlic were able to surmount ihese difficulties, such were the jealousy and illi- 
bcrality of the government, that few were induced to remain in a country where no 
prospect of success ap|jeaivd. 

“ In liowcvcr, ]lie leniency und liberality of Don Miguel La TiRie, tfaen captain- 
general, by relaxing the rigour of former observance?, bad great effect in removing the 
impediments to flic establishment of foreigners in the island. La Tone acted strictly 
according to the spirit of the Ileal Cetlule of 181,5, having for its object the encourage- 
ment of agTiculture and commerce in the Spanish colonies. 

‘‘Thus the DomicTtfo was procured bjirpaying a trilling sum Qt money, and by the ap- 
plicant complying whh certain fornialitios. 

“ Moreover, governmenf ehcoii rages, instead of damping the enterprise of foreigners, 
convinced, that in this manner, the resources of the island would be best developed. 

“ In consecjuencc of the encouragement given under the adinhiistraliou of La Tone, 
a considemble migration took place to tins island. 

“Planteis from the neighbouring islands of St. Croix and St. Tliomas, sold their 
estates and brought lljcii slaves and capital to this eointtry, lured by the superior fertility 
of the soil, and the liberality of the government as administrre(i by La Tone. • 

“ Several plant(‘rs of the windward British and French islands, acted like the people 
from JSt. Tliomajs ami St. Croix. 

“ Merchants also had tlicir attention attracted towards this spot, and the establish- 
numi of several eomni(;vcial houses now existing was effected. 

“ Seconded by foreign enterprise and foreign capital, this island has continued to 
prosper in a most extraordinary clogjcc since 1828 ; and it has bcei\ a source of consider- 
able revamie to tiu' niother country. 

‘‘ But notwithstanding the rajiid improvement which lias been effected in this island, 
and the continued incrense of its sla[»le expoils, the improvemertt would have been still 
greater, and lheoxj«orl considerably Jhr thv oppressive ihfilvs imposal vpoit all 

articlvs of vvvcssarjf vonstDnption^ ami the frnptvnt Iwavij vxavtions made by the go- 
vvnimvut towards thv sapj^torf of fhc intr itt Spaai, 

‘‘ These causes, by losseniiig the piotiis of the planters, have prevented them from 
extending their cstntes. Tims the a(hanceincnt in the cultivation of the soil is more due 
lo the continued influx of new settlers with their important capital, than to the prosperity 
’“*iid advancing operations of tlicold. 

“ Some years ago tlie great mass of the inhabitants did nut icquirc, and scarcely 
knew,|lic use of many ai tides which arc now considered necessary. 

“ Of this class are line cotton goods, fine linens, and woollen cloths. The natives 
*the present day, throughout the island, ate extremely fond of dress and fine apparel. . 

“ Forjncrly peojilc were very remiss in furnishing there houses; at present they pay- 
great attention thereto. I might multiply intances of the advSneing civilisation of the 
natives, foyning by far the greatest profiortion of the population. 

“ All the machinery for the mariufactuiie of sugar and rum is allowed to be idiported 
duty free. Men cannot be imprisoned for debt, nor can a planter’s estate be sold, or any 
of his implements of agriculture and manufacture, unless he owes at lei :t two-thirds of 
the whole value of his estate, 

“ If a proprietor sell an estate or a house here, in order to remit the proceeds he is 
required by the government to pay 10 per cent on the amount of the property sold.” 

Tlie sugar estates and other plantations are situated on the sea«coast,^Acar the 

capital and other towns or pueblos, 

VOL. IV. 
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Slaves , — The following are the regulation* respecting slaves in the Island of 
Porto Rico. ' In every large and small town there is an alcalde or justice of the 
peace, and likewise a person appointed for tlie special protection of the slaves, 
called a syndic who is expected to see that justice isr done them. It is always in 
the power of a slave to purchase his freedom as soon as he can collect sufficievjt money 
for the purpose, and the master and slave generally come to an understanding asio the 
price, if the value is not ascertained, which it generally is in most instances, from the 
master having purchased him, or from other circumstances; »ti^d he cannot demand 
more than he has ginen .or him, unless he has taught him any trade, when he is allowed 
to demand a higher price, but the general value of a slave ftot knowing a trade is 300 
dollars, though souie are not worth so much, and if they cannot agree, the slave goes to 
the syndic, and one person is appointed on the part of the slave, and another on that 
of the master, and in case of difference, the alcalde appoints a third, who fixes the price, 
which the master is then obliged to take. The slave can also change his mast<"r, but 
the owner is not bound to sell him to any third person if he does not like it, unless either 
of the following can be proved against him, that the slave is either badly fed, badly 
clothed, ill-treated, or prevented from going to church, and if the slave can prove either 
of these, he may go before the syndic and demand to change masters; the syndic will 
then order the master to sell him within a specihed time, and the slave has a paper given 
him, authorising him to find another master; the master is at the same time ordered to 
fix his price, and if no one will give the sum asked by the master within the time fixed 
by the syndic, he is obliged to take tlic highest price that tnay liavc been offered for the 
slave. All this appears favourable for the protection of the slaves, but it is ])rincipally 
those only in the towns who liave means of access to the syndic, and can derive advan- 
tage from it, as in the country, wficn slaves have bad masters, it is a very chflicult thing, 
and almost impossible for them to make a complaint, for from the strict regulations on 
the estates it"is difficult for them to absent themselves a sufficient length of time to go 
to the syndic; when, how^ever, they are well-treated, which they are in most instances, 
they are very careless about purchasing their freedom, us after they are free, they 
are subject to serve in the militia, and fill the parochial offices. When a slave has 
saved a little money, sufficient to purchase a head of cattle in which the island abounds, 
hff can buy one with his master’s consent, andJ.et it to a free man, who pays him half 
the earnings, and the master sees that the slave has justice done him, whereas, if he were 
free, he would not have ’any master to protect him. Many slaves are enabled to become 
possessed of propo!*ty much more than sufficient to purchase their freedom, but when 
they die, w^hat they leave, becomes the property of the master. But the masters do 
not take it, but give it to the wives and children of the deceased. The distinction, 
however, between black and white inhabitants is not made with reference to colour, for a 
black, as soon as he has purchased his freedom, is considered a white man; and when 
they show any hair upon their heads, they arc taken to serve in the militia, the Spanish 
law not £.llowii|g any but while people to become soldiers, except three companies of 
black artillery who are distributed over the inland, having officers of their own, with white 
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officers over then). There are in the isknd seven battalions of militia of 1000 men each, 
formed from the free inhabitants, independent of the regular troops, who fhrnish guards 
over the different prisons in the tojvns and village^-, keep the slaves in subjection, and per- 
form other duties. 

LaAour,^ ---The work on the estates is generally done by both free people and slaves; 
the free peo^^iC ai'e employed in planting and cutting the canes, and digging ditches, 
but it is very difficult to get them to work in^the boiling houses, where the ntgroes are 
principally employed a few estates, however, where they are v^ell -treated, and are 
regularly paid, they ai:e employed at all the* different works tha^are in hand indiscrimi- 
nately with the negrd slifves.* VVhar the proprietors of estates complain of with 
regard to the free labourers is, that they cannot depend upon thair remaining with 
them, but from some whim, or from having managed to get a little money in advance, 
they will leave their work at once, frequently without giving any notice, and at a time, 
perhaps, when it may he very inconveniciiit to lose them^: whilst they work, the general 
pay which the free labourers receive is six dollars, or about twenty-four shillings per 
month, and they receive the same provisions as the slaves, and the negro drivers have 
charge over tliciii as well as the slaves. 

The north and south sides of the island arc so mucli separated by the chain of hills 
which run through it, tlial whilst they have had abundance of ram on the north side, 
the crops have coiisiiierahly foiled on the south side from the want of it. The British 
North Airiciioaii colonies have latterly purchased large quantities of Porlo Kico produce, 
and the tish tliey iinporl is more approved than that of cither French or American 
curing. 

Seaj>obts. — The following are the lcg«al ports for tlic importation of goods, 
end the exportation of produce: Sun Juan de Porto Uico, the capital (population 
S MOO) ; IMayiigas, Ponce, (iuayama, Aguadilla, Cabo Koyo, Ouoyanilla, Salinas, 
j^Iunati, Patillas, Penuelas, and Sagucrillo. 

The principal articles exported arc, sugar, rum, molasses, coffee, cotton, to- 
bacco, hides, live-stock, dyewoods, lignum vitcc, and timber, ground provisiuntS, 
rice, salt, &c. 

Tlie sugar is nearly all muscovado, no clayed sugar being made in this island. 
The molasses is of a good quality, and^exported chiefly to the United Stales, yhe 
rum in general is inferior to that manufactured in the Briti^ West Indies. 

The cofi’ee of this island is of good quality, but scarcely equal to that of St. 
Domingo in flavour. • 

The cotton is of fair quality, but the fibre is short. Indigo is indigenous. 

The 'tobacco, though rather inferior to that of Cuba, is of good quality for 
smoking. It is produced only by free labour. 

The hides are large, and the cattle are of a good breed. Numbers of them 
are carried to the neighbouring islands. The beef is good, and the Qfittle Porto 
Rico are superior to those bred on the Spanish main. 
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iSagar.— In 1814, scarcely enough of sugar was grown for the consumpUon 
of the island. According to official documents, tlie quantity of sugar exported 
from all parts 6f. Porto Rico in 1839, amounted ^o 69,245,783 lbs., valued at 

2,423,602 4ollacj. The ports of exportation wcre- 

Porto Rico 9 441,247 lbs.; Guuyama, 16.054,672 lbs.; Aguadilla, 990,771 lbs. ; 

Rovo 1 134 762 lbs. • Fayaribo, .583,158 lbs. ; Arcibo, 8,009,436 lbs. ; Naguabo, 
l,‘l98.782 !bs.’; Uumacao.'l ,364,246 lbs. ; Gimyanilla. yi86,529 

lbs.; Maiiati, 56,0-f5lbs.; Patillas, 643^362 lbs. ; Ponuelas,^.)61o lbs., Sa^u . 

20,000 lbs. A . ,.00 0^.0 Ik 

The quantity exported during the year 1839, ivas 8,d38,362 lbs. 

valued at 853,836 dollars. The ports of exportation wdVc— 

Porto Rico, 517,471 lbs.; Muyugas, ;}J87,2()0Jivi..; tbs. ; itUu-"' 

yama, 304,248 lbs.; AguB^bM--, (',^4,014 lbs.; Cabo Koyo, 283,977 ibs. ; Arcibo, 
.507 289 lbs. ; Nas:U''’l Ilumacao, 80,300 lbs. | (jruayanilla, 288,1 15 lbs. ; 

Sulin”' b)S. ; Maiiali, 57,030 Ibs. ; Palillas, 24,325 Ibs. ; Pcnuclas, 92,(309 Ibs. 

MolasJies. — 3,311,719| gallons of’ molasses, valued at 496,759 dollars, M'cre 
exported during the year 1839. The poits of exportatioj) were — 

Porto Rico, 288,627 gallons; Mayngas, 44(3,734 gallons ; Aguadilla, 2942 gallons; 
Ponce, 91 556’i7 gallons ; Guayama, 1,244,098 gallons; Cabo Hoyo, 37,895 gallons, 
Fayaribo, 57,74(3 gallons ; Areibo, 88,888 gallons; Nagnabo, 47,500 gallons ; Iluma- 
cao, 56,509 gallons ; Guayanilla, 91,382 gallons; Salinas, 4108 gallons; Maiiali, 1810 
gallons; Patillas, 28,933 gallons. 


Colton wooL — 1,183,973 Ibs, of cotton, grown in the island, valued at 189,435 
dollars, were exported during the year 18,39. The ports of exportation were — 

Porto Rico, 361,484 lb'.. ; Miiyugas, ,503,022 Ibs. ; Chiayarna, 8170 Ib^. : Aguadilla 
309,097 lbs. ; Guayaniihi, 2200 lbs. 


Lice stock, — The value of live stock exported is given for the same year as 
follows: horses, 7023 dolluis ; mules 4,340 dollars; horirul ciit.tle, 20, ,30.3 dollars. 

Coin, — In 1839, 1104 dollars’ value of gold coin, and 129,285 dollars of silver, 
were exported, =.130,389 dollars. 

Hides, — 673,832 lbs., value 60,(344 dollars, were exported, viz., 

Fro'm Porto Rico, 423,888 lbs. ; Mayiigas, 159,047 Ibs.; Ponce, (i21()lbs,; Guayama, 
8391) Ib.s.; Aguadilla, 72,320 Ibs, ; Cabo Royo, 4474 ibs. ; Areibo, 520 lbs. ; Ilumacao, 
i918 lbs. ; Guayanilla, 1239 lbs. ; Manati, 625 Ibs. 

Hood . — The value of limber exported was estirnated at 24,236 dollars. 

Rum. — G 19 ; punclieons, value 16,241 dollars, were exported in 1839; viz., 

From Porto Rico, 277 j puiiclicons; Ponce, 127 puncheons; (juayama, 107 pun- 
cbcoiis; Aguadilla, 40 puncheons; Fayardo, 23^ puncheons; Areibo, 53'punclieoiis ; 
Naguabo, lO-^- puncheons; Ilumacao, 4 puiiclieons. 

Rice. — ‘.i^28,925 lbs. of rice, valued at 10,301 dollars were exported in 1839. 

Dyewood, — The value exported in 1839, was estimated ul only 494 dollars. 

Cn/7/. — Indian corn and grain were exported only to tlie value of 531 dollars. 

A/ 'scelltmeons. — Articles not enumerated were exported to the value of 
14,879 aollaib^ of which was salt to the value of 27j^H dollars. 

Total value pf produce exported in 1839 was, 4,398,142 dollais, and in coin, 
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130,380 (ioilare, and of 988,079 dollars, the value of deposited or bonded goods 
exported. The total value of exports 5,516,660 dollars. 

The rum exported is chiefly the British North American colowes. 

Uum is immoderately conjumed in the island by the commot^people. 


EXPOR'I’S FROM PORTO RICO IN 1840. 

Sugar , — ^The quantity exported was 81,793,693 lbs., value 2,862,779 dollars. 
Coffee . — The quantity exported was 12,‘i50,114 lbs., value ljt54,011 dollars. 
Mo/asses.— The quantity was .3,03.3*034 gallons, value 454,195 dollars. 
Tobacio . — The quiiitity exported was 4.227,484 lbs., value 1159,099 dollars. 
Live Stock exported ; viz., 

dollars. 


1 12 horscr., valuo . , . . . . 4,783 

8() intiJes 4,308 

339^) cattle ,, . . . • ^ . 117,090 


Tdtal ];2t),I81 

'rho total value of <.w>(ls imported iVom S|)anifth ports, and under the Spanish 
Hag, in 1839, was 725,740 dollars ; in 1840, it was (with the exception of the 
iin|)orts from Cuba) 915,200 dollars. The amount from Cuba, under the Spanisli 
flag, m 1840, was 217,232 dollars; under the British flag, 315 dollars. 

The iiiijiorts froiu tlie iic^rglibouring colonies, under the Spanisli in 1839, amounted 
to 1,951,G17 dollars; in 1810, to 2,017,489 dollars. In 1839, tlie value of imports 
I'joni the United States amounted to 1,192,070 dollars; in 1840, to 1,279,477 dollars. 
In 1839, tlie valm3 of the imports from Germany was 193, 95() dollars; in 1840, 412,568 
dollar.'*. In 1839, the amount of Danish imports was 44,715 dollars ; in 1840, none 
imported. In 1839, tlie amount (»!’ French imports, by French vessels, was 86,382 dollars; 
in 1840, it was 1 35,990 dollars. In 1839, the value of Dutch impoits amounted to only 
8615 di.'IIar.s ; in 1849, none impoited. In 1839, British imports, under the British 
flag, amounted tf) 1 45., 825 dollars ; in 1840, under various flags, to 185,187 dollars. 
]« 1839, Portuguese imporl.s amounted to 833 dollars; in 1840, the imports, chiefly 
under the Brazilian and Spanish Hags, from the Brazils, amounted to 517,982 dollars. 
In 1840, the value of iinjioits from the continent of South Aineriea was 518,819 duHars* 


E.ki’outs 1839 AND 1840. 

The value of ex[>oiis to Spain, under the Spanish flag, in 1839, was 400,401 dollars 
in J840, under various flag.s to Spain, l,8K>,658 dollars. The value of exports to Cubt , 
under the S])anis)i Hag, in 1840, wa^ 24,593 dollais. In 1839, the value of exports to*thc 
neighbouring golonic.s, under the Spanish flag, was 4 14,996 dollar^; in 1840, under various 
flags, 671,058 dollars. Tin: value of exports to the United States, under the American 
flag, was, iu*1839, 2,588,482 dollars ; in 1840, under various flags, 1,803,761 dollars. 
Exports to OcMmany, in German vessels, in lT^39, atuounted to 266,694 dollars ; in 1840, 
under various flags, to 480,288 dollars. Exports to Denmark and her colonies, under the 
Danish flag, in 1839, 211,758 dollars; and m 1840, 14,386 dollars. Exports to France, 
under the French flag, was, in 1839, 292,054 dollars; in 1840, under various flags, 
926,900 dollars. Exports to Holland, under the Dutch flag, in 1839, amounted to 
10,965 dollars; in 1840, under various flags, to 1<S,180 dollars. Exports tc» Great 
Britain and her colonics, under the British flag, iti 1839, amounted to 347,892 ^lollars ; 
and under the same flag, in 1840, to 35(i,997 dollars. Expfjrts to llulyf iindcl' various 
flags, in 1840, 148,825 dollars. Exports to Turkey, under the British and Austrian 
flags, in 1840, 1 1,282 dollars. Exports to the continent of South Anierft'.a, under vaiious 
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flags, in 1840, 28,226 dollars. Exports to Brit^h America, in 1840, under the Spanish 
and British flags, 333,348 dollars. 


In propo|tion as the Dutch and Danish trade with Porto Rico have been 
declining, the British has been advancing. 


Vessels of different Nations, which entered the Harbours of Porto Bieo. in 1839. 


c o 0 N T R.I B 8. 

Vessels. 


Spanish C75 

American 439 

lirazilian.. .... 

Bremen... 12 

Danish 47 

French HH 

Haniburff 4 

British 1J4 


Portuguese 

Swedish.. 

Pnissibn 

Dutch 

Sardiniail 

Total. 


c 


9 

1H40 

Tonnage. 

* Cvesieln. 

Tonnage. 

totii. 

D .mber. 

tons. 

28,9754 

048 

31,3084 

03.933 ^ 

349 

48,5 IH 

.... 

2 

57J 

J,90R 

4,577 

21 

2,494 

.32 

3.201 

0,2044 

178 

15,202 

737 

9 

494 

9.330 

36 

10,830 

157 

1 

HH 

01 

1 

223 

.... 

1 

130 

4484 

9 

442 

.... 

a 

223 

1 10,3974 

1281 

I]:{,5014 


Cotton . — The exports of cotton were 621,218 lbs., value 1)9,394 dollars. 

Hides . — The exports of hides were 607,385 lbs., worth 54,664 dollars. 

Hum . — ^Therc were exported 1100} puncheons, value 27,518 dollars. 

Wood . — The value of wood for building exported, amounted to 21,517 
dollars; the quantity of dyewoods exported, amounted to 1,261,795 lbs., value* 
7-S82 dollars. 

Salt . — The exports of salt w'ere 3995 bushels, value 3995 dollars. 

Miscellaneous Articles were exported to the value of 15,91 1 dollars. 

Specie . — The exports of coin amounted to 121,346 dollars. 

The export of merchandise in bond amounted in value to 1,424,251 dollars. , 

The total -value of Porto Rico products exported in 1840, was 5,088,911 
dollars; which, with the value of specie and bonded goods, 1,424,251 dollars, 
makes the total value of exports, for 1840, amount to 6,634,588 dollars. 

12,547,910 lbs. of sugar, it appears, were exported in 1840, over the quantity 
exported in 1839 ; from which it would atso appear that the cultivation of sugar 
had increased in thig) ratio in the course of one year, a proof ol‘ the advancing 
state of the agriculture of the island. • 

3,91 1,752 lbs. more of coffee were also exported in 1840 than in 1839. 


IMPORTS IN 1839 AND 1840. 

The total value of 1839 was 5,462,206 dollars. .The imports of oil, wine, 
anti fekmented liquors, amounted, in 1839, to 290,095 dollars; spices, 9856 
dollars ; preserved and dried fruits, 22,777 dollars ; salted meats, 85,095 dollars; 
various kinds of grain, 1,079,542 dollars; lamp oil, lard, &c., 124,346 dollars; 
.salted fish, 250,^24 dollars ; miscellaneous articles, 95,705 dollars. 
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ARTICLES. 


1 Amount. 

ARTICLES. 


Amount. 

Cotton goods 

Woollen goods 

!.’a! 

dollars. 

844,018 

69,5!>0 

010,033 

119,004 

98,766 

Lumber 

UnnlwAra r 


dollaw. 
241,516 
* 814,131 

Linen go^s 


Articles not included in the 

ClsAatficAlInlT - -.rrr--..,- 

foregoing 

Furs.. a 


711,309 

Silks 

I... . 




The total Value of Imports, in 1840, was 7,^88,472 Dolla^ ; viz- : 


W'ineM, oil, and fermented lii]tiorH. 
Salted meats 


Spices . 

Dried and preserved fruits., 
Oraiu of various kinds....,., 


Amount. RTICLEj. • 

dollrt i, 

J73,*284 
S'), 53ft 
Il.fiKiJ 
37,fi5R 
M3‘2,;»(*7 


• Damp oil, lard. Ac., 

(Salt fish 

Otlier articles not included under the 
prciccding heads 


Amount. 

dollars. 

2I.5..*»77 

343,711 

150,738 


Manttfactures Imported were as follow : 

ARTICLES. I Amount. 


Cotton goods... 
U'odllcu goods.. 
Liiicu goiiilti. . . . 

Silks 


ilollars. 

5.3 


ARTICLES. 


Lumber 

! Hard ware, metals, Ac 

11(17,008 ‘.Other articles not included in the pre- 
ceding beads 

jK2,h75 


Ainpiint. 

dollars. 

314,321 

5r)7,033 


Of tlii.s Number tli(*re entered at the different Ports, in 1839 and 1840 : 


p o u T s. 


Sr. Jago (»if <*11 nations).. 

Mayui^** - 

I*' ..f 

iviiayaina 

Agiiadilla 

C'abo Royo 

Fajardo 

Areibo 

i*thufu;at) 

Naguahu 

Salinas 

Citiayanilla 

Manati 

I'atillas 

Peniielas 

tiagiiillo...’. 


IH39 

1840 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage 

uiimlier. 

tons. 

numlier. 

tons. 

2S9 

2M,JftH 

432 

37,29 i 

137 

I3,75r> 

18ft 

18,022 

2(IH 

23.3U7 

234 


203 

23,930 

19ft 

10,382 

ftO 

G..5HI 

58 

5,ft00 

22 

861 

6 

582| 

121 

4,095 

80 

2,754 

33 

3,4621 

111 

2,768 

130 

4,387 

.10 

1,578 

71 

2,589 

127 

G,28.*i 

40 

2,410 

2 

51 

22 

I.tW 

20 

2,105 

5 

268 


a 

1.5 

1,161 



8 

11.5 



10 

120 1 




Of these, 1.122 vessels of 110,547 tons cleared in 1^30, and 1100 vessels of 81,81.4^ tons cleared in 1810. 

Revenues derived from Customs and Tonnage Duties, in the Years 1839 and 1840? 


IMPORT duti£s. 

z 

Berecho real 

Consttlad*^. 

Arhitras localea 

Depoaito 

Weighage...*..,, 


dlrs. 

dlrs. 

dlrs. 

dlrs. 

710,345 


1,131,805 


8,484 


14,298 


5,r»ri9i 

7,r>«2 


2,063 


3,414 


7,044 


12,277 








• 



EXPORT DUTIES. 


* Total im|>ort duties.. 


Dereclio real 

Depoaito 

Arbitras locales 
Weigbage.. 


Tonnage duty... 

I Anchorage duty.. 


Total dollars.... 
Total £ sterling. 


1839 


dlrs. 

215,514 

4.912 

18,012 

2,022 


86,002 

2,756] 


dlrs. 

734,395| 


241,0601 


975,455| 

a8,?A8| 


l,063.of3! 

212.782] 


1840 


dlrs. 

259.'470j 

7,0C7j 

22,223 

2,93; 


89,131 

2,904] 


dlrs. 

1,100,356 


201,609 


1,461,056 


92,035 


1,553,000 

316,618 
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British Ships entered and cleared with Carg;ocs, in 1843. 


E N T E R E 1). 


S A 1 L E I). 


PORT S. 


San Juan........ 

MayaqupH 

Ponro 

Guayaina 

Aguiulilla 

Maguubu 

Arcibo 

Fajardo 

Huniacao 

Guayaullla 

Total. . • 
Spanish sbtpB. ... 

American «, 

AU other nations. 


Grand total. < 


BtUlsb ships entered, in 1H41. 

iniHW.... 

„ „ „ less in 1843, 

„ ,, ,, more ill 1843 


j Ships. 

Tonnage. 

' P 0, tt T S. 

j 


number. 

. 20 

1 10 

; 13 

1 " 

tnnH. 

2,754 

jsan Juan 1. 

iiumhur. 

19 

15 

11 

11 

3,110 

1.501 

l,32f 

i M ay<aquc.‘S 


Oiiiiyaraa . 

Agiiadillu......! 

9 

.3 

.511 

535 

iNaguaho T.lff 

11 

^Arcihu - 

5 

a 

TiM 

Fajardo 

9 


1 


\ . . 

Guayauida .*^1 


7S 

400 

10,313 

25,100 

Total 

85 

Spanish "hips 

442 

311 

45, 1**2^ 

American „ 

33K 

j 180 

22,0(i0j[ ] 

|A!! Other nations 

190 

'■ J029 

103,33 li 

1 Grand total 

1001 

1 8‘^ 

7.7IM) 

Rritiah ships bailed, in Ik 12 

91 

1 78 

10,313 

„ „ in 1K13 

85 

, 10 

2.013 

„ „ less in ls43, 

,1 „ ,» mure m 1H431 



tniiH. 

2,ti71 

l,(i52 

l.a&o 

m 

813 

847 

84 


10,732 

24,107 

40,322ii 

26,l5Hji 

10f*,;H0i 


10,732 


Comparison between the General Arrivaln and Sailings of Ships, in 1842 and 1843. 
K N T K R E n. j 

: “ i 

Ships, Tonnaj^e. I 


YEAR S. 


V K A H S. 


S A 1 K I). 


Ships arrived, in 184*2. 
,, in 1813. 


uuuitior. . tons. 

1318 ' r2ri,0*2**| Ships sailed, in 1^12. 

1020 ‘ 103,3311 ■ „ „ in HIM. 


les.siji 1843. < 


310 


21.004/, 


U sH in Isl.M. 


Imports into Porto Rico, in 1843, in which Great Britain was interested. 


IMPORTS, 


Amount. Sterling. 


1 M P 0 H T S. 


Imported in Rritith Ships:- 
From the West India Islands. 4 1,072 80 
KniOand, iri,010 ?« 

Veneziida { 9,^30 59 

Canada and Ncwfoiiud-; 


dlrs. clH jt $. d. 


uiported from England 

At Mayagiias 

„ Aguadilla 


land 

Total. 


Total. 

I .34,005 04 Imported from Canada and New- 

foundland ; — 

10.3,327 87 20,ti05 11 C AtSan Juan..28.2l2dls.21ct8. 
^ - »p Mayaguis. 9.200 „ 82 „ 

imuorted in Rremen Ships „ Guuyama. 3.427 „ 15 
From England..... 38,312 08 

Imported in Spanish Ships j 
From Newfoundland \ 0,201 37 

Grand Total 147,901 29,581 


SltipM. 1 

1 Tun n ago. 

iiUDiher. 1 
liJl7 1 

loci 

j tflUH, 

1*27,019 0-12 

1 100,380 

ll'tll 

1 20,(,39 »r-l*2 

interested. 

Amount. 

Sterling. 

dlrs. cts. 

i £ 

1.5,049 78 1 
3H,:n2 04 

10,072 7 Gi 



40,930 

21 


(mportc'd from nnr West India 


- 


Islands.. 

41,072 

SO 


^ Total , 

134,304 

93 

27, one 19 9 

lilmportedfrom Venozuclain Rri 
' tish ships ' 

9.539 

59 


Grand total 1 

1 17,904 

52 

lfr,5H0 IH 1 


Independent of the above, the imports from St. Thomas amounted to 1,470,022 dol- 
lars ten cents (294,004/. 8y. 5d. sterling;), great part of which consisted of woollen, cotton, 
and Tnen goods, ironmongery and crockery-ware from England, the particulars of which 
cannojt be asQei'tained. 
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ExpoRTfl from Porto Rico, in 1843, in which Great Britain was interested. 
EXPORT s. 


Sterling. 


EXPORTS. 


HP 

Amount. 


Exported in Brituh Ships 
To the West India Islunds.. . 24,88fl 09 

„ England f.. 534,506 04 

„ Canada and Newfoundland 123,107 92 


Total. 


Exported In Danish Ship* 

To England. 

Exported in American 
To England, ^ 70,220 

Exported in Hamlunrg Shi^ 1 
To England ] 32,328 00 


082,560 05 130, .512 0 2| 
17,390 29 


4H 


Exports in Dutch Bbipsr- 
To England 


.13.520 47 


Exported in Spanish Ships 
To Canada and Newfoundland; 

Crand total. 


13,282 93 

849,302 22 169^00 8 11 


dirs. cts. £ s. d. 

Total exportation, in 1H43... 5,0r>4,905 80 1,010,981 3 5 

„ importation, in 1843 4,342,540 07 » 808,308 2 8 


Balance in favour of exporta 712,305 10 •«- 142,473 

N.B.— This includes the articles taken into and delivered out of bond. 


0 9 


Totsi.. 


d, dlrs. cts. 

Exported to England ^ 

Prom San Juan wa^25,l&l lO 

Mayaguas. 287,913 .54 

Ponce 84,896 08 

Guayama 53,li2 40 

Aguadilla 71,990 28 

NagiialM 1,305» 67 

Areibo 59,419 49 

Fajardo a^.... 4,174 12 


dlrs. cts 


Exported to Canada and New-: 
foundlaud • • 

Pron* San Juan. 53,307 70 

„ Mayaguaa. 19.477 61 

Ponce.. 20,938 85 

„ Guayama 27,053 77 

„ Naguabo 210 25 

„ Areibo 3,520 24 

., Fajardo 2,612 47 

„ Humacao 1,323 00 

• 

Exported to our West India 
Islands. 4 

Total. 


687,905 28 


130,450 8.5 
24,880 09 
849.302 22 


Comparison between Imports and Exports, in 1842 and 1843. 


IMPORTS AND EX P 0 R T S. 

1842 

1843 

Differences. 

Inipurtatioo. 

dlrs. cts. 

! 5,757.403 84 

fs 129,257 35 

dlrs. cts. 

4,342,540 67 
5,051,905 80 

dlrs. cts. 

1,414,863 17 
1,374,351 49 

Raportatiuu ... .... 

Total..., 

12,180,661 19 

!», 397,440 .53 

2,789,214 66 


Comparison between Duties, in 1842 and 1843. 


D H T I E S. 

1842 

1843 

' f 

Difference*. 

On importation ami t'xpiirtation, 

dlrs. cts. 

1,339,408 20 
98,882 98 

din. cts. 

1,003.140 59 
79,060 99 

dlrs. cts. 
336,327 61 

10,821 99 

,, tonnage and anchorage dues 

Total 

1,438,351 18 

1,082,201 5^ 

356fl40 60 


Exportation of the Principal Articles of Produce, in 1842 and 1843 : 


U U M. 

COT 

T O jf 

1 SUGAR. 

H 1 D 

B 

1842 * 

» 1813 

1842 

1843 

1842 

— 

1842 

1843 

hogsheads. 

hogsheads 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ihs. 

1 lbs. 1 

lbs. 

lbs. 

20971 • 

11571 

882,0<H 

350,55.1 

91,18)6,688 

71.039,913 I 

1 567,052 

509,777 




• 





*C 0 F 

F E E. 


QQHH 

M 0 r. A S 8 £ S. 

TOBACCO, 

1842 

1813 


1843 

1842 

1843 

1842 

1843 

lbs. 

lbs. 

heads. 

heads. 

gallons. 

gallons. j 

lbs. 

. lbs. 

12.878.953 

7,756,33.5 

3518 

2.595 

3,037,725 

2,280,11.5 1 

G,603|9.53 

7,453,145 
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Valve of tbe Merchandise placed in Bond in 1843 : 

ARTICLES. I Qnantity. Nation. 


I sbipv. 

CottODy froLi Venezutili\.i 

IbR. g7,700 Hpaniah. 

— • Brazil do 2,234,f572 do. 

Veuozttela ^o. I2fl,583 Daniab. 

ditto..**. A. 93, <150 Dutch. 


Tota\. 


2 . 541,9051 


Hidea, from St. Thomaa, 
Iba. 

Trinidad do. 

Venezuela do. 

' — Brazil do. 

Venezuela do. 

ditto do. 

ditto do. 


1U3.1PH Spanish. 
1.100. do. 

61;.52S do. 

■1.4U0 do. 

5.‘)7,R7.3 Daniih. 
72..500 Dutch. 
253 Bnglieh. 


Total 798,702 


H' beaten flour, from 

Spain barrels 

— — United Statea...do. 

St. Thomas do. 

• United States... .do. 

St. Thoflias do. 


Total. 


Maize flour, from United 

States barrels 

St. Thomas do. 


Spanish. 
1,376 American, 
do. 
Danish. 
English. 

2,084 


5.30 American. 
99 do. 


Total I G29 , 

Carried forward «... 3,344,310}! 


Value. 

ARTICLES. 

Quantity. 1 Nation. 

( Value. 

dlrs. cts. 

Brought forward... . 

abips. 

3,344,310| 

dlrs. cts. 
518,406 96 


Cocoa (Carracas), 
Venezuela 

from 

.cwts. 

6,127|:Spaniah. 
8,647| Uanisb. 
549 1 Dutch. 

„ 



ditt» ,, , - - 



406,699 C8{ 

Total. 


S7^835 OO 


(Carupano), 

St.«1'homaB. . . . . , 

Venezuela.... 

ditto 

from 

.cwts. 

. ..do, 

. . .do. 

''174j|! Spanish. 

4 ,6<'«4i do. 

English. 



Total. 

! 

.5,6041; 

70,058 25 

71,891 28| 

(Trinidad), 

Trinidad 

from) 

3,304 Spanish. 

j 83,940 00 


I Tobacco, uiaiiu f.irtui ed, 

I from Cuba lbs. 

leaf, ditto do.' 

(Virginia), United 

States do. 

St. Thomas do. 


17,300 < 


Totid. 


354,.')00 Spanish. 
114,050 do. 

7,300 American 
9,000 I 

48t>,.350 ! 


Total quantity. . | 3,8.54,81 
Other articles. .......... I .. 

Total Value | 

Value in £ sterling 


' 26,433 00 

, 923,77! 21 
I 83,200 61 

,1,000,971 82 

£201,304 7«. id. 


ARTICLES. 


Value of Merchandise Exported out of Bond in 1843 

I Quantity.! Nation. ! Value. ARTICLES. 


Cotton, to Spain. 


ahipH. ! dlr.'i. cts. 
..lbs. I 2, 381, 941} Spanish. I 381,110 63 


Hides, ditto 

.do.' 

717.085 

St. Thomas 

•dn.' 

5,008 

United States.. 

.do.} 

C-a.gOO 

- ditto 

.do.; 

74,900 


do. 

do. 

American. 

Danish. 


Total I 866,399 


Cocoa(Carracaa) to Spain 
. cwU. 

Cuba.k* C*..do. 

— St. Thomas do.; 

^ Italy do.j 


Total. 


13,939 Spanish, 

83 do. i 
10 , Danish. ! 
79|, Sardinian. I 

14,111 { 


(Carupann), to 

Spain ewts.' 

— Cuba ..do. 


Total. 


(Trinidad), to Spain 

do. 

Wheaten flour, to Cuba 
barrels] 
- St. Thomas do. 


Total 

Carried forward....! 3, 269, .52611 


3,837}; Spanish. 

25*i 

do. 

3,863} 1 

•• 

2,762 

do. 

300 

do. 

1.50 

do. 

4.50 1 

do. 


77,97,5 92 

j 

j 254,007 00, 

j 48,290 62 
27,620 00 


5,62.5 OO 
194,629 17 


Brought forward .... 

.5,269,5261 

, Maize flour, to Cura- 


j barrels 

80 

'Tobacco (Cuba), to Spain 


I lbs. 

18,700 

- St. Thomas do. 

12,300 

1 United States . . do.j 


Total 

40,400 

manufactured, to! 

1 Spain Iba.' 

366,500 

\ Venezuela do. 

7,000 

' ditto. 

5,000 

Total 

378,500 

Total quantity.. 

3, 088, .512} 

Other articles.. 


Total value. . . . 



Quantity. I Nation. 

ships. 

j Spanish. 


do. 

do. 


dlrs. cts. 
794,629 17 


do. 

Danish. 


8,081 20 


2,271 00 

8r5,301 .37 
.53,898 74 


859,200 11 

Value in £ sterling £171,840 Hm. 


Prom which it appears that almost the whole of the cotton and hides put into bond were exported to Spain, and 
the flour wds mostly t«ken out for home consumption ; this last with other articles is frequently put into bond to delay 
payment nf duties, a..d when the merchant’s stores are full, no charge being made by government for rent. The 
cocoa was brought here because it could not go from VenexHela direct to hpam, but tbe trade having been since 
thrown open between tbe two countries very little more cocoa is likely to be brought here. 
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Particulars of the Exports from IV)rto Rico in the Year 1843, specifying the Quantities 
and Values, under what Flag, or where Exported. 


MUSCOVAOQ SUGAR. 


Quantity. 

Countries. | 

Value. 


Shlpa 

Iba. 

Where to. * 

dlra. cta.| 

In. 

640.512 

St. Thomas 

22,732 

92, 

Spanish 

822,116 

28.774 

06* 

do. 

345,742 

do. 

12,100 

97l 

Danish 

50,771 

do. 

2,091 

99, 

Engliah 

1,267 

Santa Cruz 

44 

.33 

Danish « 

42,072 

Curacoa _ , 

1,472 

52 

Spanish 

4,820 , 

. da. 

168 

70 

Dutch 

1,581 i' 

rnrkish lalaudi 

5.5 

35, 

American 

35,602,415 

United Stutdl 

1.248,184 

3» 

do. 

7,265 

do. 

254 

28 

Danish 

88,782 

Bremen 

9,107 

37 

Bremen 

120,021 

do. 

4,200 

74 

Danish 

428,428 

Denmark 

14,994 

98 

do. 

192,830 

France 

6,740 

36 

Spanish 

French 

12,8(V2,298 

do. 

448,080 

43 

224,638 

Gaadaloiipe 

7,862 

33, 

do. 

33,442 

Hamburg 

I.I70 

471 

Danish 

460,671 

do. 

16,123 

48; 

Hamburg 

406,094 

Holland 

14.213 

29' 

English 

879,138 

England 

30,769 

8.3 

American 

496.805 

do. 

17.30(1 

29, 

Daiiub 

867,257 

do. 

30,354 


Hamburg 

057,728 

do. 

,'i:{..520 


Dutch 

12444.160 

do. 

435,556 

lo! 

English 

51,803 

Bermuda 

1,816 

2f.| 

dn. 

420 

Grenuda 

14 

70 

do. 

3.160 

Newfoundland 

no 

60 

do. 

3,244.703 

Halifax 

7H,.'S(.4 

60 

do. 

175,446 

do. 

6,140 

61 

Spanish 

8,.‘9i8 

Genoa. 

2<»2 

88! 

do. 

391,337 

do. 1 

13,000 

80 

Sardinian 

157,864 

New Brunawick 


24 

Eiielish 


71,032,413 

r o c O 

2,486,134 

A NUT 

46 

s 


No. 

8,344 

Sonin 

166 

80 

Spanish 

5.400 

St. '1 bonius 

108 

« 

do. 

(;oo 

France. 

12 


do. 

7,700 

(rtiadaloiipe 

1.51 

o‘ 

French 

1,937 

1' lilted States 

.38 

75 

American 

500 

Eii(iluiid 

! io 

0 

Euglhh 

24,481 

1 

489 

55 



r o R T O I S F.-S 11 1: 

: L L. 


lbs. 

23 > 

Spain ] 

230 1 

Spiiuiah 

2,800 

BEAN S. 

1 Spain 1 70 

0 

Spatiiab 

2.50 

Cuba 

1 () 

25, 

do. 

47,367 

St. Thomas 

; 1181 

IHj 

du 

Ai,417 

892,490 

12(K) 

C O F F E E. 

' Spain 80,249 

w 

Spaiilsb 

227 

, Cuba 

{ 22 

79, 

do. 

416.20.5 

1 St. Tliom-is 

1 41,629 

50. 

do. 

331 

1 Santa Cruz 

, 33 

lO, 

DaiiiNli 

495,.301 

Ihnred States 

1 49,.033 

io| 

American 

4I9,32.^ 

Bremen 

1 4l,».Ti 

50 

Biemeti 

3l3,.'il6 

do. 

31,351 

60 

Hamburg 

1.3,481 

Denmark 

1 1,348 

10 

DaiiiKl^ 

20.'i,458 

Fran CO 

‘ 29,ri4ri 

80 ' 

Spanish 

5S2.7K2 

do. 

5,1.278 

20 

French 

179,073 

Hamburg 

17,907 

30 

Bremen 

326,050 

1 do. 

32,605 

0 

Danish 

1. 143.805 

do. 

114,380 

.51) 

Hamburg 

355,842 

Gibraltar 

3.5,584 

20 

American 

240 

England 

24 

0 

Hamburg 

747,715 

do. 

74,771 

50 

Kngllab 

7,793 

Bermuda 

779 

30 

do. 

210 

Newfoundland 

21 

0 

do. 

12,475 

Halifax 

1,247 

50 

do. 

16,020 

do. 

1,602 

-80 

Spanish 

198 718 

IVieate 

19.871 

86 

do. 

016*815 

Genoa 

61,681 

50 

do. 

331*370 

do. 

33,137 

HO 

American 

420 964 

do. 

42,090 

40 

Sardinian 

•258 

Cuimcoa 

25 

80 

Dutch 


1 CAST, ORFRIA^ECOFPRB. 

Quantity. 

Countries. 


•Ships. 

1 lbs. 

1,860 

17,822 

Where to. 
United States 
Curacoa 

dlrs. cts. 
^ 0 
b5i 10 

It». 

American 

ilutch 

19,682 

473,971 
20,7rj8 
! 375 

; 305 

1 280 

2,001 
; 11,755 

j 272 

DRY 
Spain . 
United StatSSs 
Bremeii 0 
France 
England 
Halifax 
Oenna 
Trieste 

084 10 
HIDES, 
b 42,657 37 
1,868 22 
33 75 
. 82 85 

25 20 
4H0 091 
1,057 95! 

• 24 48 

Spanish 

American 

Bremen 

Fretirh 

English 

do. 

Spanish 

do. 

! 509,777 i 


4.W9 91 



! SA LT El) HIDES. • 

008 • 201 75< SpanUh 

23 St. Thoniiit 8 63 do. 

.'SO 0 Bermuda 18 75 EugUvh 

771 , S80 13 • 

; HORSES. 

! No. 

3 Spain 300 0, Spaniiih 

2 Santa Cruz 100 Oi do. 

31 St. Thomas 1716 .Hr do. 

1 do. 50 0 Dutch 

9 Cuadaloupe 220 0| Ereuch 

2 Martinique 100 0 do. 

34 Gtenada 850 0 English 

29 Npris 725 0 do. 

7 .St. Kitt’s 180 0 do. 

24 Venezuela DOO 0 Spanish 

142 *5141,50 

MULES. ’ 

0 , St. lliomaB I 450 U* . Spanish 

12 I Guadiiloupe 570 0 French 

4 ; sr. Kitt’s ; lou o| English 

2.'» 1 1180 oi 

BLACK C A T T I. E. 

5K1 St. 'Ibomas 18,566 0 Spanish 

1500 Guaduluupe 50,632 o! French 

66 Martinique 2,196 o do. 

70 Barbadues 2,100 Oj English 

36 Dominica J,I88 0, do. 

1 Grenada 30 0, do. 

126 Jamaica 4 376 0, do. 

8 Nerls *240 0 do. 

31 ProTidence 1,023 o! • do. 

2428 I i 80.351 o' 

LIGNUM V I T M, • 

Iba. I 

87,700 Spain 548 13 Bnannh 

j 8/i,Jj8l France 534 94 Frboeh 

•' 18,000 England 112 50 Enclish 

, 32,400 Halifat 202 50 do. 

1398 07 

VALUABLE WOODS AND BUILDING TIMBER. 
No. ■ 


287 

Sp lin 

809 

50 

Spanish 

lOi 

St. Tbomas 

74 

U 

do. 

419 

Santa Crnz 

783 

0 

do. 

73 

Curacoa 

264 

0 

do. 

15 

United States 

22 

50 

American 

1 

Hamburg 

2 

50 

Dsnish 

1718 

Giiadaloupe 

3,096 

21 

, French 

1027 

Martinique 

2, .522 

•05 

do. 

168 

Anticua 


38 

English 

609 

Barbadoes 

1.59 

19 

do. 

340 

Grenada 

4S 

80 

do. 

4 

Halifax 

16 

00 

do. 

256 

Jamaica 

814 

81 

do. 

66 

St. Luna 

•401 

50 

do. 

277 

St. KitPa < 

1,349 

75 

do. 

2 

Genoa 

8 

0 

Spanish 


7.780.653 


773,665 30 


I 5.190 


12,078 li> 
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SMALL CATTLE. 


Quantity. 

Countries. 

Value. 

No. 

t Where Mp. 

dlrs. 

cts. 

6 

St. Thomas < 

24 

0 

11 

Prahoo 

i 

60 

0 

17 

m 

74 

6 


Ships. 


lbs. 

9..583 

Spain 

St. l^omaa 

674 98 

4,490 

^ JitiO 4® 

14,073 


844 38 


eallons. 

4,400 

91G 

767 
J, 907,463 
a6,80i 

64,034 

223.547 

20.192 

27,844 

9,280,115 


845,900 

6,200 

16,000 

808,100 

lbs. 


MO L A,^*S ES. 


Spain 

St. Thomas 
Curacoa 
do. 

United States 
do. 

Halifax 

do. 

Newfotindland 

Bermuda 


673 50 
137 40 
323 70 
115 ori 
280,111} 50 
4,320 60 
9.740 10 

33,382 05 
3,028 80 
4.176 60 


i 342,017 ;}0 
PLANTAINS. 


In. 

Spanish 

French 


Spanish 

do 


Spanish 
do. 
do. 
Dutch 
Am«‘rican 
Danish 
.Spatiish 
English 
, do. 
do. 


SOLE LEATHER. 


Quantity. 


Countries. 


4: 


lbs. 

11.704 

1.600 

5.981 

400 

10.745 


lbs. 

Hl,f40 


177 I 
os. 

^.010 I 


to 


Wher^ 
Spalh 
Cuba 

St. Thomas 
United States 


Value. 


dlrs. cts. 
3117 59 
288 0 
J076 58 
73 <0 


Ships. 

In 

Spanish 

do. 

do. 

American 


3554 10 
F U STICK. 

Spain I ' 501} 0 I Spanish 

COLD COIN. 

Spain 'I 28A0H 0 { Spanish 

SILVER COIN. 

Spain I 4SM 0 } Spanish 


VBGEl'Al^E MARROW. OR AQUACATES. 
No. 

N0.900 I St. Thomas. | 404 50 


hhds. 

236 


R U M. 


St. Thomas 

3,172 

12 

Spanish 

121^ 

Curacao 

Santa Cma 

23 

15 

(1(1. 

IIQ 

rnitcit States | 

Curacoa 

60 

0 

do. 

69 

Denmark 





. 12 

Prance 


3,255 

37 1 

1 

i 1 

England 





.561 

Halifax 


LEAP TOBACCO. 


6.55,176 

St. Thomas 

26,207 

0 

35.322 

Curacao 

1,412 

88 

2.422 

do. 

96 

88 

3.171,103 

Bremen 

120,844 

12 

387,4.58 

do. 

15,498 

32 

7 15,025 

Denmark 

28.037 

0 

995,352 

Hamburg 

39,814 

9 

1,223,510 

do. 

48,040 

10 

248,425 

Holland 

9.937 

0 

742 

England 

29 

08 

17,711 

do. 

708 

44 

7,453,145 


398.125 

80 


ROLL TOBACCO. 


112 

Spain 

336 

0 

17 

El. Iliomas 

61 

0 

10 

United States 

30 

0 

139 


417 

0 


C 1 G 

r A R S 


b-ixes 




1.300 1 

Spain 1 

.52 

0 1 


SNUPP IN B01 

r T l 

12 dos. ,1 

Spain 1 

108 

0 1 

Other produce . . . . 

12,04.5 

34 


Spanish 

do. 

American 

Bremen 

Danish 

do. 

do. 

Daruhiirg 

Dutch 

do. 

Bremen 


Spanish 

do. 

American 


Spanish 


S{muish I 


56 

Il57i 


bales. 

36.5,035 

12,421 

33.004 

350,553 


Spain 

Cuba 

St. Thomas 


Newfoundland 
(Seuoa 


5.000 

155 

9,561} 

3,050 

2.K.56 

1.72.5 

300 

1,702 

1,410 

812 

1,400 


2H,!>d I 2:> 

C OTTO N. 


Spain I 

France 
England I 


48,805 60 
1,987 84 
5,205 4 


Spanish 


Spanish 

do. 

do. 

do. 

American 

Danish 

trench 

Kiigli.Hli 

do. 

do. 

Sardinian 


Spanish 

I'YeiicIi 

English 


I .56,088 

RICE. 


4483 

i ! 

201 

74 

Spanish 

125 

Cuba , 

h 

63 

do. 

150 

St. Thomas ' 

j , 

6 

75 

do. 

4768 

i 

214 

12 



9,67.5 

1,.596 

3,000 

14,363 


H O R 

Spain 

St. Tliomas I 
Genoa 


I 


N S. 
146 
23 
45 


I 7500 I 


! 2). 5 45 

WHITE S U t; A R. 

England 1 4.50 0 ( 


Spanish 

do. 

do. 


Ilaiubnrg 


dollars cts. £ a. d. 

Total Exports in 1843 4,1:15,705 7.5 os above 8.19,141 3 0 

And exported out ol bund 859,200 II .. 171,840 0 5 


Total.,.,., .5,054,905 86 or 1,010,981 3 5 

Value of the different Articles of Exportation. 


dollars, cts. 

Rum 28,931 2.5 

C«ittou 66,089 4 

Sugar 3,486, .5S4 4i 

ColTee 774,ti40 40 

Hides 45,870 

tt Cuttle 86,351 

Molasses 342.017 2 

tkther products 44.660 2i 

Gold and silver coin 32,418 

Tobacco 298,126 80 


Total 4.19.5,705 75 oi 


839,111 :i 0 
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Particitlars of the Priucipa] Articles of Importation into Porto Rico in^e Year 1843, 
specifying the QuaTitities and Values, under what Flag, and from whence Imported. 


articles. 


Olive oil, in jugs iiroba* 

about 16 bottlea 


• In botUea ....dux. I 


brandy, SpuiiMli . . «i«ini|}ohns, 
to 4 galls, each 


beer.. .cuartiiUi^, orbottlvM of 
I quart, each 


lu buttles doz. 


Cm. Ill atone lioltleii.. .iKiltles 


Wine, white, in caek. ..urobas 


white, ill caaes c.iaca 

Catalonian pipes 

— - Kourdeaux hhd**. 

di^o ca^cH 

MarKHlIa bh.l... 

ditto 


bait |H»rk, in babels ...bar re la 


Salt beef, lu barrcln.. . .bariela 


Wealphalia llama Ilia 

American do do. 

Figs do. 

liuiaina, in lioxea of *i& Iba. ua. 


• 


UMience. 

Quantity. 

countries. 

number. 

Ehnain 

St. Thomas 

23,321| 

28 


23,349| 

Spain 

641 

St. Thomas 

• 7315 

do. 


France 

2 

do. 

Wl ! 

- I 

^•hi 

St. Inomgs 

9,253 

12 

SpAin 

396 


9,661 

Spain 

1,200 

St. Thomas 

840 


2,040 

Spain 

7,870 

do. 

11 

do. 

88 

do 

24 

United States 

251 

Uremen 

818 

Franco 

152 

^ Guadaloupe 

226 

England 

113 

do. 

304 


0,866 

St. Thomas 

196,948 

1 ! do. 

312 

1 1 do. 

.5,640 

1 do. 

24,000 


226,900 

Spain 

11,6G6| 

Cuba 

43 

Spain 

645 


12,354$ 


202 

Spain 

l,3.56i 

, , 

40 


1,711 


.38H| 


214 

*' St. Thomas 

* 1711 

1 do. 

Hi 

do. 

i 1*2* 

do. 

2.5 

St. Viiicrnl 

1 1,5 

Hiilbax 

1 23 

^ United States 

i,n;i6* 


* 


2,115 

St. Thomas 

67 

do. 

191 

ll.irb.idoes 

11 

United States 

909 

, do. 

20 


1.198 


6,82.5 

185,397 

1 

45.161 

i 

7,368* 


ahipa. 

Spanish 

do. 


do. 

do. 

French 
do. ' 
Spatiivh 


Amgip^ 

dlra. eta. 
69,96^ 25 

sl* 0 


VOTAI.. 
dlrs. ctfl. 


Spnuiab 

American 

Hamburg 

Kngliah 

American 

Bremen 

French 

do. 

Uremen 

English 


Spaniah 

Oaniah 

Bremen 

Spanish 


Stiauiah 
American 
French 
English • 
do. 
do. 

American 


Spanish 

American 

do. 

do. 

Daniah 


A 1,923 
^ 2,560 

0 

25 

108 

.50 

• 7 

0 

• 2,.313 

50 

1 

1 • 


18,506 

0 

24 

0 

i 702 

0 

1 

i 

: 75 

0 

1 52 

50 

1 

11,818 

50 

16 

50 

1 132 

0 

1 36 

0 

1 376 

50 1 

! I,25i7 

0 

1 228 

0 

1 3.39 

0 

t 16.9 

50 

» 4.56 

0 

21,618 

50 

39 

0 

705 

0 

3,000 

0 

11,582 

92 

.53 

75 

1 806 

25 


j,./ ^5,442 92 

\iut n 


'*06 

I 

I 800 

j .5,1.33 

4,8.‘>6 
732 


2..5r0 25 
172 fiO 
IH7 .'10 
37.5 0 

223 0 

.315 0 

27.843 75 


1 

9, .584 

0 

1 • 




1.02.1 

75 


I6,68.> 

7.1 

. . 

1,806 

56 


1,0.52 

75 

Carried forward 

266,1.50 

21 
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8r> 


A R T 1 C.L B ». 


Ric« 


Brought for\*ftrd . , 


Ibi. 


f 


Coci»a. 


cwta. 


-li 


Flour of Mnize 


.brls. ^ * 


Flour, Wheaton.* hr’a. t 

I 




f: 

Rutter .....Ibit. ^ ' 




r,' 

Ciiee«f*» /Vm«>r c iii .Ibr. 


DutcL, 



Whenoe. 

Quantity. 

Country* 

Amount. 



countriea. 

Aumhera. 

ships. 

dlrs. 

Ota. 



^ain 

9*715 i 

* Spanish 

437 

18 



St* Thomoa 

157,092 

do. 

1 7,065 

99 



do. 

81.807 • 

American 

I 3,668 

»r, 



Barbadoea 

5.941 j 

do. 

' 267 

36 



IJnited States 

1.144.128 i 

do. 

1 61^465 

76 



do. 

8,492 i 

Danish 

3i*Jt 

14 



Halifax 

6.052 , 

fingliah 

1 299 

2l> 








63,596 

li 


MI8.257 



1 



Caracas 

3291 i 

,, 

^ 4,126 

.30 



Campatio 

flR 1-6 

e 


.<>8 



Trinidad 

102 

,, 

1,020 

0 








7,911 



.*152 5.12 '; 



i 



St. Tlioma 

4,223 

Spaniah 

16,892 

0 I 



do. 

3.87U 

American 

' 16,486 

0 i 



I'O. 

128 

French 

1 612 

0 1 



do. 

120 

English 

480 

0 ; 



Santa Cruz 

100 

American 

4UU 

0 , 



ITuitediStates 

10.426 

do. 

41,704 

0 ' 



do. 

120 

Danish 

480 

0 



do. 

899 

American 

> 3,59(i 

0 1 

79, .WO 



19,887^ i 





Spain 

8,112 i 

Spanish 

i(t).4or> 




Cuba 

750 1 

do. 

9.375 




St. Thomas 

7,641 1 

do. 

94,262 




do. 

5 1 

French 

62 




do. 

202 

English 

.3,650 




do. 

1,074 

American 

29,42.3 




United States 

14,B03| ' 

do. 

186,010 




Barbadoes 

205 

do. 





Gtiadalonpe 

14 

do. 

17.3 

n 



Prance 

60 

Spanish 

760 

0 



do. 

30 

French 

375 

0 



Santa Cniz 

2 

Danish 

25 

0 



Curtcoa 

3(» 

Dutch 

37.3 

0 



1 riiiidad 

3 

Kngli«th 

,37 

.50 



Spain 

600 

Spanish 

7,500 

0 



Sc. lliomaa 

734 

American 

9.17.3 

0 



United States 

1,4.39 

do. 

17,987 

50 




35,094^ 






St. Ttiomaa 

4.'i.325 

Spaniah 


03 



do. 

A 10 

Kugliah 

0.3 

75 



do. 

77,910 

American 

9,7.38 

75 



United States 

423,000 

do. 

.Vi,87.’J 

75 



do. 

4,089 

Danish 

All 

12 









68,85.3 

i) 


650,H}() 






St. Thoinan 

21,887 

Spaniah 

2,73.5 

17 



do. 

20,061 

Ainencan 

2.507 

83 



United States 

I0.'i,952 

do. 

13,241 

60 



Prance i 

1 1.377 

French 

172 

12 



England 1 

' 150 

Bremen 

IM 

7r» 



Halifax 1 

400 

Eugliah 

50 

0 

18,728 









149,827 






St. Thomas ' 

13,817 

Spanish 

1..38I 

70 



do. 

20,927 

American 

2.002 




Barbadoes 

238 

do. 

23 




Ouadaloupe 

1,087 

do. 

108 

70 



United Stated 

143,tH)6 

do. 

14,360 




do. 

1,923 

Daiiiah 

192 

30 



Halifax. 

860 

English 

86 

0 




i 182,468 ' 



, 

18,21.3 

80 

Spain 

2,013 ! 

Spaniah 

281 

82 



St. Thomas 

; 8.3,.32| 

do 

11.664 

04 



do. 

804 

Daniflh 

120 

06 



Franco 

1,.663 

Spsuish 

218 

82 



do. 

, 988 1 

French 

1.38 

32 



Giiadaioupe 

« 389 

do. 

i .34 

46 



Bremen 

3,024 I 

Bremen 

423 

36 



England 

4,080 1 

• do. 

: 571 

20 








13,473 

89 


96,242 » 








Carried forward . . . 

1 

098,695 

38 
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4 R T 1 C Ii E S. 
BrousHt forward . 


I Whence. 
couDtriei. 


Cbeese, 


Brought 
^ SpaniMh 


main.* •.lbs. 


Herringt. imokeil 100 


f 


Venezuela 

St« Thomas 
do. 

IJniti'd States 
BarbadoeM 
HalifHX 


• salt. 


Cod fisli lbs. 


Mackarel barrels ^ 


Garlic strings 


Unions . 


.do. 


Potatoes.^ barrels ^ 


Quantity. 

number. 

35,210 

125 

78 

2.952 

390 

2.'>4 

. M05 


Countries. 

ships. 

Spanish 

do. 

Ameiican 

do. 

do. 

English 


Amount, 
dirs. ^s. 

ir 


St. Tliomaa 
• do. 
do. 

.barrels. ^ I Uplted States 
* ' * flMHrbadoes 
^^linlifa* 
do. 


Spain 
St. i iinmas 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Barbadnes 

Guadaliiupe 

do. 

France 

Martinique 

do. 

United States 
do. 

Halifaa 

do. 

Trinidad 
Guudaloupe 
United States 


Spain 

St. Thomas 
do. 
do. 

United Srutes 
Halifax 
do. 
do. 

St, Vincent 


Spain 

Spain 

St. Tboiuas 
do. 

United States 
do. 

Halifax 

Venezuela 


l^ain 

St. Tliomas 
do. 
do. 

United States 
do. 
France 
Giiadaloiipo 
Bremen 
England 
Halltaz 


39 Oa 
1.476 0 

198 0 
187 0 


4 362* 

English 

V 1,268 

75 

! 

do. 

259 

0 

665 

American . 

« 2,327 

50 

3,373.]| 

dll. 

\iI,457 

25 

35 

do. 

• 122 

50 

1 m 

. un 

Spanish 

English 

210 

1,545 

0 

25 

i 4,9114 




1,014 
i 357.318 

.386,804 

Spanish 

S'! 

49 

. do. 
American 

13.506 

10,0.38 

13 

14 

81 ,824 

Danish 

2.863 

84 

78,680 

• French 

3,7 .5.3 

80 

: 8.201 

English 

287 

04 

1 15,108 

American * 

528 

78 

1 52.704 

^anish 

French 

1,844 

64 

I 706,078 

21,712 

73 

i 1/^19 

• do. 

42 

66 

121,346 

do. 

4,24.3 

61 

I 23.382 

American 

818 

37 

1 3,879,378 

do. 

' 135.778 

23 

7,797 

Danish 

: 272 

89 

i 144,416 

j^anish 

1 English 

5,654 

57 

. 670,774 1 

1 23,477 

09 

! 103.655 

do. 

3,637 

23 

46.825 

I French 

1,638 

87 

4,000 1 

1 American 

1 140 

0 

6,590,40.3 




87* 1 

1 Spanish 

.3.iO 

0 

• 98* 1 

do. 

394 

0 

! 185 1 

i American 

, 740 

0 

320 

English 1 

1 1,280 

0 

5,602 1 

American 

, 23,408 

0 

1 80 1 

do. 

320 

0 

850 

Spanish 
English I 

, 1,000 

0 

' 1.874* 1 

! 7,498 

0 

' 53 1 

do. 

212 

0 

1 8,550* 1 


rs- 


Total. 

dlrs. cts. 
908.695 38 

3,521 60 


1.803 


61,167 I Spanish 


339,206 

41.119 

11,417 

253.0.38 

1,805 

14,000 

15,563 

577,048 


8,111 

156 

34 

539 

4,086 

100 

57 

18 

50 

88 

8,187 


do. 

do. 

American 

do. 

Danish 

English 

llpanUb 


do. 

du. 

English 

American 

do. 

Danish 

French 

do. 

Bremen 

do. 

English 


, 8.980 

15 

1,027 

98 

i 385 

6,348 

t 

45 

It 

350 

0 

! 389 

07 

I 6,990 

75 

1 851 

0 

76 

50 

1 1,212 

75 

i 9,193 

50 

1 225 

0 

' 128 

25 

1 40 

50 

112 

50 

1 

0 

63 

• 0 

• 


17,190 7.5 


280,661 10 


34,202 


i5,29f 75 


14,426 20 


^ I8,43n 75 


Carried furward. 

t 


*1,833,814 43 
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A R T 1 c L B S. 


Whence. 


Brought forward. . . 
Paateti, aa maccaroni, f c..1bii. 

Salt ^wU. 

Cottons 

W<vdlen8 

Litieudrapory 

Silks 

Wooden lioops number 

Hogsheads, made do. 

shaken do. 

r 

Staves dc J 


countries. 


Ironmongery. 


AirricuUnral tools. 


Fine boards feet 


Wrought iron und in boops..1b». 


— In plates and bars.. 


Gold coin 

Silrer ditto 

Skins and leather goods 

Linseed oil gallons! 

Fish oil do. 


Iron nails 


St. Thomas 
do. 
do. 

Ha'iifaa 
Barba.'^oes 
Trinitiad 
United States 
do. 


St. Thomas 
do 

United States 
Trinldr d 
Halifax 


Spain 

St. 'I’hocias 
United States 
Pngland 
do. 


Spain 

St. Thomas 
United States 


St. Thomas 
do. 
do. 

United States 
do. 

England 


Spain 

Cuba 

St. Thomas 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

United States 
du. 

Martinique 

Guadaloupe 

France 


Spain 

Cuba 

Sf. Thomas 
do. 

United States 
Martinique 


Quantity. ' 

Countries. 

Amount. 

number. 

ships. 

dlrs. cts. 

189, 608 

Spanish 


11,003 

•• 


,, 


, , 

•- 

•• 

•• 

703‘..M4 

• • 

■A 

r»,rii3 

,, 



•• 

• 

«0,(KM) 

Hpanislr 

900 (r 

.12,5.'>9 

American 


2,2r4 

English 

39 85 

3.900 

do. 

loi; 20 

4,800 

American 

H(> 40 

1,500 

do. «■ 

0 

1,902.603 

do. 

.14,346 66 

68.958 

Danish 

i/161 24 

2,038,634 



28.140 

Spanish 

.562 80 

421,377 

American 

8,427 34 

3;(i00,610 

do. 

72,132 20 

61,000 

do. 

1,280 6 

13,300 

English 

Hr>4 18 

4.in3..13(i 



1,384 

Spanish 

MO 72 

33,412 

do. 

3,8.12 90 

:j.033 

American 

314 64 

13,192 

firemen 

1,055 36 

1,2*20 

English 

97 60 

35, Ml 



9,900 

Spanish » 

.196 0 

82.42.'» 

do. 

3,‘297 0 

U),337 

American 

113 48 

10*2,602 


i 

3,395 

• * 


10.O0.H 


.. 1 

29K,»,37 

Spanish 

3.1.HH3 96 ' 

5,000 

Dutch 

400 0 , 

1J.800 

American 

944 0 

21,000 

dll. 

1,680 0 ] 

3,000 

Douiiih 

340 0 f 

12.600 

English 

l.(M>8 0 '' 

351,937 





Spanish 

48.5 3 H 


.. 

do. 

1.30 0 


.. 

do. 

14.877 3*2 


.. 

American 

111 23 


.. 

Danish 

417 87 



Frurich 

150 88 


.. 

English 

66 0 



American 

1,763 4 


,, 

Danish 

82 23 • 


,, 

French 

236 34 


.. 

do. 

* 21.1 81 

a 

• 

do. 

715 1 


1,44.1,067 

Spanish 

144,396 70 


11,41*2 

do. 

l.Ml 20 


39,fi27 

do. 

3,962 70 ft 

4,520 

American 

462 0 ‘ 

3<»,413 

do. 

5,641 30 

441 

do. 

44 10 

1,.*)56,*280 

s 

1 


Totai. 


dim. c 
I,333,3N < 
i8,9f!ri { 
11,0(1*2 
3(;9,7H1 : 
41.339 ! 
*29(i,78.*i t 
H(;.421 ( 
I8.H8H (! 
K,4'i‘2 f; 
|9.*^(V2 


37,033 (i 


1 4. 


4.411 *24 


4, ion, 4H 


17'2,(H)0 0 

3,910 0 

71,133 4*2 
.i/io:! 0 

3,125 91 


-! 2H.1M 9C 


7,5«» 7e 


10/209 .11 


21,119 77 


IMtjOiH 0 


Carried forward I 9 .H 21.310 43 
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articles. 


Brought forward. 


Clay t-artliciiwan*.. 


Iffiberdu<tliery . 


Whence. 

Quantity. 

Countries, 

Amount^ | Total. 

countTiea. 

number. 

ships. 

dirs. ^8. 1 dlrs. c 

, , 

^ , 


,7 2,821,510 

8t. TbovffiBff 

410 

Spanish 

12,480 

<?/». 


American 


do. 

1 

Danish 

0 

Fnince 

25 

French. 

750 0 

England 

.37 

English 

1,110 0 




1 14,400 


480 


!• 

Spain 

^.374 

Spanish 

4,374 0 i 

St. Thomas 

278 

do. 

W27H 0 I 

do. 

44 

French 

^ 44 0 i 

Martinique 

• 2t« 

do. 

_ 20.3 0 ' 

Ciiadaloupe 

811 

do. " j 

• 80 0 

St. 'i'horiiaa 

• 

20 

fiiigliali 1 

• 20 0 

fy 005 


3005 ! 

< 1 

1 

1 

1 ' ’ 

a 1 

* " 

1 

1 

j 17,790 

•Spain 


SpaiitKli t 

.^.008 18 1 

Cuba 


do. j 

i 280 75 ; 

St. 'Thomas 


,do. ! 

I7,8Hl 70 ' 

do. 1 

! •• 

American { 

cot) Mi 1 

do. 


Hamburg 

784 2.3 ! 

do. 

1 .. 1 

♦Veneb 1 

1 24 75 

United States 


American 

2,.'i02 55 

Ilrem 


Bremen , 

.37.3 0 

Trance j 

1 “ 1 

Spiiniah < 

! 2.18 0 1 

do 1 


French j 

2,2fi.l 4 I 

Martinique) 

1 .. 1 

American j 

HI 0 ! 

England I 

! 

Bremen 1 

803 2L 

Vciicr-iiHa | 

1 1 

Danish 

21 75 1 

(iuudaloupe I 

1 

Trench 

1 18 0 

1 , 30,981 


riiitiiio 

Fiprr of (litTercnt kind 

Stone, lor Imilding 

amt 

‘Willfry 


Tobacro, in leaf . . . . 
nianiifartiirod • 

cigarH 

- ill U*#f 

do 

— twilit 


('iindlt'B, sperm* 


28,2»6 24 
14,400 75 
10,5«»3 00 
lVi07 0 
0,3U4 0 

4.H33 43 


( 

.Spam 


Spanish 

722 

12 



1 

Cuba 

.. 

do. 

118 

09 1 




•St. 'riionia.H 

. 

do. 

2.5,23.5 

18 : 




do 

.. 

American 

490 

17 




do. 

• • 

Danish 

143 

in ; 




do. 


French 

.*8)9 

22 




Vnited .States 


American 

r..019 

40 




do 


Danish 

20 

W > 




Fiance 


Kreiirh 

4,389 

G3 : 




England 

.. 

EngUsh 

2(;ri 

(18 ! 








1 

30,980 

n 






: 

2,398 

5 

....IbH.'i 

Cuba 

4:i.5,.3fl7 

Spanish 



ol.twa 

40 

... loon 

do. 

til.3 




3,870 

0 

. , boxes 

do. 

71.317 




2,852 

68 

.. 

St. Domingo 

41,22.'» 



, 

4,122 

60 

do.. 

Virginia 


.. 



7.207 

08 


do. 

iK.V^’iti 

.. 

1 



18, .522 

% 

( 1 

St. Thomas 

f),.VS2 

Spanish 

2,100 

24 . 


• 

. .11m. \ 1 

do. 

9,720 

Amerirnn 

3,110 

40 



t 

United States 

27,f.OO 

do. 

8,833 

02 1 

I 

14 050 

5Q 

1 


43,9«»H 



1 

1 




Spain 

^'),.')10 

Spanish 

74,38 

75 1 




Culm 

150 

do. 

18 

75 




St. Thomas 

14,92:1 

do. 

5,fiiri 

62 




do. 

12.270 

Ameriran 

I. .823 

75 

i 


..Hh. 

do. 

125 

French 

1.5 

d.3 



do. 

2,i5nO 

English 

a 12 

50 




United States 

2.3.5,m0 

Ameriran 

29,492 

50 




Barhadoes 

2.5.30 

do. 

.310 

25 




France 

1,500 

*1^0 4'iA 

Spanish 

1 

187 

50 

— «. 

4-r,921 

2.5 







• 








3,l«8,336 

IH 


Sundry otlirr articles . 


l,r>00 18 7 equal to^ 3,422,304 04 


VOL. TV. 
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ported direct for home conaumption 
taken out of bond 


K^^orted and paid duties 

V-t in bond 

Total .... 


Value of tlio flifierent Articles of Tniportatioii. 




(ill's. 

cts. 

lUr*-. 

Cl- 

Liquids.. ../ 




21L»,7»0 

17 

Salt provismiis 




dl?‘ 

Di i 

Other provisi ms ... 




!('»;, Sir. 

1 






7.'H‘i 


Kniits 



. 


•11 1 

Oraiii 



‘ 


<;k ; 

.Soap, tallows, dec. .. 





fi.‘» j 

Finh 




.101,45'2 

7V. I 

CuttOUM 


‘In\7.si 

.11 



Woullens 



Ito 



j Linen 



■SO 



iSilk.4 


HUlil 




1 Furriery 



t'2 



1 


— 

_ 


* t 

1 Woods 




nibtis.'. 

74 

(Johl aud silver roiu- 





<»r> 

1 Other articles 




71*7 






:i, iri.vn 

•ii 

_ 

Equal to £ 



LSI '»rm is 7 


Prices of Export , — Tiieaxeragc prices of the principal articles of export in the year 
1844 were — 

Hum.— 2% dollars, e^ual to about 4/. sterling pci puiieiifou, couUinin-' 110 
gallons. * 

£oUon . — 10 to 12 cents, or ainuit 3d. to (if/, sterling per poimtT. 

Sugar.— 2 dollars, or about 12.v. sterling per (jiiinlal of lt)(i ponmN. 

' Coffev. — 8 cents, or about Ad, jkt jxnind. 

Jlides . — 91 cents, or about 43</. sterling per fwniid. 

Ca//fe.— Large cattle, weigliing 22 to 24 arrobas, or about .'r.ad to tioo pounds eaeb, 
35 dollars, or about 7/. sterling: small cattle, weighing 18 to 20 arrobas, or abuut 4.W 
to 500 pounds each. 25 dollars, or about <i/. 5s. sterlin-’-. 

Molasses. — 11 cents, or about C^d. sterling per gallon. 

Tobacco.— ( jI to lij cents, or 3^/. to ‘3\d. sieiling per pound. 

They have not any mannfaetuies on the ishuid except soap. 

T^e average prices of the principal articles of import in 1844 were 

From ^y»erfV«.— Wheaten Hour, 13 dollars per barrel ; maize, ditto, 21 to2() dollars 
per cask of 800 pounds; salt mackaiel, 8 dollars per barrel ; salt hcriings, 5 dollars per 
barrel; smoked herrings, 3 rials per box; mess pork, 15J dolluis per barrel of 2(K) 
po.unds; salt beef, 8 to 10 dollars per barrel .jf 200 pounds! lard, 12 doliarsperriuinl.il 
5 butUT, \o dollars per quintal ; liams, 1.0 dollars per (luintal ; biscujt 
4J dollars per barrel cf (iO pounds ; pepper, 12 dollars per qninlal ; P.l.urTo, 9 Ir. 10 
dollars per (pniital ; tobacco (Maniila)^ 12 dollars per .piinlal; soap, *1<I drdlars i.er 
quintal ; onions, 2 dollars per quintal ; potatoes, 2^ dollars per bairel ; eboiM-, lOrlol- 
lars per quintal ; tallow candles, IGdollars? per quintal; speiin e.iiidics, 30 to 40 doll.irN 
per quintal ; fish oil, 3 of -a, dollar per gallon linseed oil, 1 [ iJiill.ns per j.ar of 1 gallon • 
sperm oil, 1^ dollar per jar of 1 gallon ; wrapping papei, I'lials or ' a dollar per ream’ 
apples, 4 dollars per barrel; kidney beans, 5 dolhus per hmel ; nee 31 to 4 dollars per 
quintal; deals, 12 to 14 dollars per 1000 feet (1-inr.h thick hogshead%Uivcs, 28 to .30 
doHar.'t ptT 1000; iron hooks, 0 to 7 dollar- per quintal. 

Fr imSpehi . — Red wine (Catalonian), 28 to 30 cj 
to 11 rials I'x r airoba of 18 bottles ; garlic, 2 to 24 
6 rials per ream; lallow candles, 11 to 12 dollars pe 
fish, 8 dollars f^er quintal ; earthenware, G dollars per 


lollars per pipe; white wine, 10 
vials per string ; wrapping paper, 
r quintal (of bad quality) ; tunny 
dozen ; oil, 12 rials, or I } dollars 


dint. cts. 


s. 

if. 

343r>,S(W Hft 

equal to 007,113 

l.'i 


Hf,t)35 70 

, 17,»H7 

3 

7 

:i,427,5(M 04 


18 

7 

3.4*2i,.504' fi4 


18 

7 

070, 01(0 03- 

„ 181,007 

4 

* 

4.3 17,:i4(> G7 


y 

8 
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per jar of 8 bottles ; soap, 9 dollars quintal ; chick peas, 4 dollars per quintal ; 
pastes (as rnaccaroni, &c.), to 10 dollars per quintal ; raisins, 2 dollary{)er arroba of 
‘impounds; paper, 3 to 5 dollars per ream; cig:ar-paper, dollars pcj^am ; vinegar, 
2 dollars per barrel ; figs, 6 dolftrs per quintal; onions, dollars pei^uintal ; salt, 
2 to dobars per quintal ; Hbur, 11 dollars per barrel ; brandy, 14 r^a^Sfor 1^ tlollars 
per deniijoliri ; bocr, 2 to 2^ dollars per dozen; gin, U to dollars per (icinijobn of 
3} gallons ; olive*, 8 dollars per quinta). • 

Goods can be imported under any flag* from all countries, without any diflerence 
in the duties, independent of those belwccjj^ goods imported in a foieign and Spanish 
sliij); goods of all kiniis can also bo imported except fire- arty s gunpowder, the 
iinporlation of wliicl^is proiiibiled cxcepf under special licence^ ^ 

Tlieie will not be Somul to be any great difference in the amount of exports and 
imports ill the years 1843 and 1844, as there is very little difference in the amount of 
the expuit and iiiipcrf duticM in tliose years, as— • 


illru. <‘t8. i £ s d 

In fliry aniouuted to l.OJiii/iOl .'»S i 2n'i,M0 h •! 

isij ,, Kimi/iiM rn 

•ii.(;5:i i:t . i:i o j 

'ITiere is not much diiretonee in the exports of the two years frefm the port of STin Juan 
of the principal ailielcs of [iroduce, viz. : 

' lHi;i isll i AirriCLKS • 1843 IH44 

' (]iiiuititv. quatititv. I 1 | (|iiantity. 

j .llMj liluls- hhi1:<. MolatucH ...| Rall*». 1 Srij.v'iti! i;aUs, 

<t 1 I 1 1 Ills. 11)' '*1 cil'arco i lbs. lb<>. 

K!, ll*',*.' 1 ibi ||.H (III ('uttVe ' blM),4v;4 do I GIKl/ISl Uo. 

I ‘^7i. ‘isl/iO? do. 

Monnj of th( vouutnj, — Tin* dollar referred to is the Alacuqnino, or dollar of the 
island, whieh is inreiiur to the (.■oininbian dollar, varyinir from 3 to IS or 20 peFcenf, 
at j)iesent it I'J per cent nifeiior to the f’olunibian dollar, from 485 to 500 of which 
accoiding to the course of exchange, aie equal to 100/. sterling. The Maciiquino dolla 
is, therefore, not (jiiite worth four shillings sterling, but at that rate it is valued in thi.s 
st.ilement.s as the nearest value. Thi (a»lumbian doubloon of 10 dollars is worth 17 
ilollars Maciiquino inoiu'v, the Spanish doubloon is worth 18 dollais; but the prices 
vary according to (lie (h'lnand for eilher doubloons or Maciiquino money. 

• Urn nur ond KxjwnditKrr , — The whole expenses of tiie island, including the civil 
and military establishments, are paid out of its annual levcnucs arising from thecusloiu- 
liouse duties and other levies ol dilftienl kimls, viz,: 
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s.ol.l 


0 


In lh(' 0 * ponses, however, arc included bills diawn by the Spanish government, paid in 
1841, dollais 37 cimis, and <-thcr cfiarges for account ot Spain, making altogether 

187,030 dollar-., 00 cents, oi 37,5S(;/, ;>*. lOr/. stcilmg, and in 1843 bills from Spain 
were p*id for 83,778 dollai s 02 cents, and other charges ; making altogether 107,818 
vlolhirs 31 cents, or 3.3,503/. 13.v. 4f/. .stilling, besides wltii Ii, on the Isl of January, 
1845, bills drawn upon the government of Porto Uico by the Spanish government to tlic 
amount of 778,830 dollais 73 cents, or 155,7()7/. l8.v. Ur/, sleiling reiflaineii iitipaid, 
which will be paid off according to priority, as ihiy may be able to spj^re llie/unds for 
discharging them, but several •years must elapse before they can be Jtl paiR ofl, and 

* Kveept ViMioznela, Colombia, and St. Domingo, whose shlpsjirc not allowed to enter the 
ports of IWo Uico. 


A u T 1 c I. K .s. 


It nil) . . 
CiKtilli. 

il Klt'iS. 
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whilst the government at home draws so heavily upbn the colony, it is impossible that they 
can appropriate money to any extent for improvements in roads or any thing else unless 
some internal U\ be laid upon the inhabitants for the purpose, for what they now pay is 
very trifling Official RetiirnSy Porto BicOy 14^A of Junuan/. 1M5. 


REGULATIONS RELATING TO THE PAYMENT OF DUTIES IN PORI O RICO. 

it 

The productions of the island which have been shipped to ports and are re- 

turned to be imported here, whatever may be the cause, must pay the same duties as arc 
paid upon the produ<?lions of the country from whence they were last imported. 

All articles entered for home consumption at Porto lUco, if exported to any other 
foreign port, shall be free of all duty on their exportation ; but the import duties will 
not be returned. 

If any vessel lands goods in small or large quantities in the roads, creeks, or bays in 
the island not allowed for that purpose, they with the vessel and all that belongs to her 
w'ill incur the penalty of confiscation. 

Sixty days are allowed by the customs for the landing and payment of the duties 
on goods from the date uf delivery of the captain’s manifest, the consignee being obliged 
to pay them at the expiration of that time, but if no consignee be found, the captain must 
pay them before he departs. 

The duties on goods imported must be paid as soon as the return is made by tliose 
not entitled to a delay in the payment. One-fourth part of the duties requhed by the 
customs must be paid in gold or Spanish dollars, and the other three quarters in the 
Macuquino money or currency of the island. 

The person answerable for the duties to whom an extension* of lime is granted for the 
payment, mustgi^ve a note of hand payable at a fixed ()eriod for the sum of money to 
whic h they amouW, and this note of hand must be endorsed by another person making 
himself liable for the payment in case the importer should not pay it. This permission 
extending the pciiod for the payment of the duties is not, however, granted iiuliscrinii- 
nately to every one, but the party claiming the credit must be a merchant and acknow- 
ledged as such by the Chamber of Commerce, to which hci must in the first instance 
apply to be enrolled as a merchant, stating that he is in a situation to comply with thi^ir 
regulations, and upon their being satisfied of it his name is jrlaced upon the list of 
merchants, and all others not coming under this description must pay the duties upon 
the goods they import directly. 

The following are the regulations established relative to the payment of duties by 
such importers as are settled at Porto Rico as merchants, and subject to the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

When the manifest value of the goods (supposing them to be foreign) does not exceed 
20D dollars, the duty must be paid as soon as»thc return is delivered in by the landing" 
officers. From 200 to 2000 dollars in value two months are allowed for the payment ; from 
2000 to 4000 dollars, three months; from 4000 to GuOO dollars, four months ; from (>000 
to 8000 dollars, five months, and on amounts exceeding tliat sum, six months, the Intcn- 
dericia or Board of Revenue reserving to themselves the right of enlarging UieTast-nauicd 
period for payment when the ^aiuc of the cargo is considerable. 

Spanish goods imported in a Spanish ship have an advantage over other go6ds in 
the fixing for the value, by which the period for the payment of the duties is regulated, as 
they are taken 75 per cent lower than other goods. For instance, in the first class 
Spanish goods to the value of 50 dollars only, are required to pay the duty at once, 
whereas other goods to the value of 200 dollars must pay the duty directly ; in the second 
class, Spanish gpods to the value of 500 dollars only, have two mouths’ credit, whilst 
other goods to ihe amount of 2000 dollars must pay their duties in two months ; in the 
next class, Spanish goods to the amount of 1000 dollars have three mouths’ credit, but 
other goods to lhc> amount gof 4000 dollars must pay their duties at the same period, and 
so on with the other classes. 
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The tame credit k not allowed in the payment of the duties upon the exportation 
of the productions of the country as upon articles for importation^ but they^ust be paid 
directly. ^ 

Spanish and forei^' ships ^ coming from abroad which may proc^^ from* one 
approved port in the to another, with the whole or part of their c&rgoes, shall be* 

despatched with certificates referring to their manifests, and having on them the prppcr 
annotations of the goods landed at the first port (if any were landed), which must be 
produced at the port wherq they wish to discharge, going through the same formalities 
if they proceed to others as at the first port entry, and paying at each the duties on 
that part of the cargo ^lllich may bo laiidettthcMo. ' ^ 

Foreign goods, which have paid the import duties, can be talven^ree by land or by 
water to all parts of the tslanil vvith proper permiis, without any necessity for the return 
of the permits. 

The productions of the island can also be removed free from one port to another, 
but those who take them ^rc obliged to deliver in returns of the peimits. 

Vessels coming from foreign ports to the i&land of Pyrto Rico ought to be careffil 
in bringing a manifest with a elear specifieation of the contents of the cargo, with cer- 
tilieales of shipment of the goods on board, signed By the Spanish consul at the 
ptjrf of sl^jflpmcul, if there should be one there, as they arc very particular in rccjtiinng 
these doenrnenis in importing a cargo, 

T^innatjv Dtfvs. — Spani-'h ships coming from the neighbouring islands pay five and 
a-haVf liuls, or about tuo shilliiiiis and ninepence Einglish, per ton; two rials, or about 
oicj sliilling Euglisl), if from other foreign ports; and one rial, or about sixpence per 
ton if from a Sjianish poit. 

Every ship under llie American flag pays eight rials, or about four shillings English, 
per ton, and all other natio ns pay five and a-half rials, or about two shillings and nine- 
pciiee laiglish, ]icr ton. 

Eveiy Spaiii>h or foreign bliip, althougli slie may enter in t)allast 0 die export a 
cargo, much or little, is suhjecl to the whole, duty of tonnage. 

Tliere is an addition also of one per cent upon all tonnage dues. 

If Spanish or foicign ships ])rocecd on their voyage from one port trf the island to 
another, they ])aY the tonnage duly only at the fir>t port. 

Spanish or foreign sliips which arrive in want of water or provisions, or to inquire the 
piiccs of goods, repair damaiics, or for otlier motives, shall not be charged any tonnage 
duly, but they must supply their wants as (juiekly as they can, and sail again from tlu 
|) Tt as soon as lliey uic ready, taking care not to import any article, for if they dc 
they become subject to the whole of the tonnage duly. 

Am'hordffv and Ilarhonr Davs. — Every ship coming to an anchor in the port is*sub- 
jecl to a duty of two dollars for anchorage. The pilotage into San Juan is cighteer 
ilollars, 5nd theie are besides the captains of the ports and interpreters’ fee?^, the whole 
of^fhe diUcrcnt charges amounting togethei^to thirty-two dollars. 

If a ship from abroad proceeds from one to other ports in ihr ‘sland, she must pAy 
the anchorage and harbour dues at every port she enters. 

irandtotfsrmg , — The port of San Juan is the only one in the island at present where 
foreign goods ^an be warehoused without payment of duty. 

The goods are allowed to remain in boiid*twelve months, and when taken out tw( 
rnontlis ^loie arc allowed the merchants for the payment of the duties, piovided, ii 
Sjianish goods, they are of the value of fifty dollars, or other goods of the value of 20(. 
dollars, the duties must otherwise he paid when taken out of bond. 

Goods warehoused w’itiiout payment of duty, pay half per cent on the value or 
landing, which is paid by the importer, and half per cent on clearing, which^is paid b^ 
the person wlio takes them out of bond, making together one per cent, whicji'is thg only 
Charge, besides the expense of labour, landing, and shipping, and the goc^s aref depo- 
sited in the goverment storehouses* which arc fire-proof, and no charge is made for store- 
house rent. • 

Jipf/tdndons rvspcctinrf the Coasting Trade of Porto i?/co.— TiTe coasting trade, 
which was confluctl to particular poits, can now be carried on between all the |foils in 
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the island.i No coasting vessel, despatched from one port of the island to another, is 
allowed on T.er passage to touch at any foreign port unless driven there by bad weather, 
and then it nJLst be carefully ascertained that the cargo she has on board is the same as 
that, which ‘yhe shipped, and in the event of its being different it ^hall be confiscated, 
together with the vessel. 

The coasting trade can be carried on in Spanish vessels only. 

If a coasting vessel happens to touch at another point distinct from that for which she 
was despatched, and wishes to discharge the whole or prft of her cargo there, it may be 
allowed upon the ^captain exhibiting the permits or doijjciments with which he may have 
been fuinished af his shipping port, and aftey the goods iffft* landed receiving through his 
agent the corresppMdhig return of permits, and having the rtfqiiisfte annotations made on 
his despatch. 

Trade between Porto Pico rnul the Island of SL Thomas , — The impmtation into the 
Island of Porto Rico of goods coming from the Danish Island of St. Thomas, and those 
near it, can only lake place at San Juan, Mayaguag, Poncf', Guayarna, Aieiho, Fajaiilo, 
Naquabo, Aquadilla, Huma^^ao, and Guayanilla, and in vessels which measure twenty 
tons. 

Captains, when they leavi- St. Thomas, ought, before they lake their departure, to 
have a manifest prepared giving tlie full contents of the cargo, with a full specilicvatioii 
of the packages, boxes, &c., on board, and it shoiihl give tlic tonnage also ol the vessel, 
and the person interested in the cargo should give the captain a sealed note fur the head 
of the customs at the poit to which she may be bound, expressing from wIkmicc' the dif- 
ferent articles, came and what each package contains, and certificales fioin the Spanish 
consul are required for the shipment of all the packages or tlioie may he a difliculty iii 
landing the goods, and at any rate no credit will be allowed u|)oii the payment of the 
duties. 

Partlcidars of the diff erent Pfftes of Dntirs on Goods imported into Porto Kico, 

A fixed dutv of fil‘ly'Se\en reals (Spanish mone\ ) on every cpiintal of foreign cordage 
imported iii a I’oreign ship, thiity-four real?* fiom foreign port in S])am.sh ship, twenty 
leafs fioni Spanish port in S|)an]>.li sliip. 


In a Foreign Ship. 


100 

per Cent ad valorem 

on foicign Sidt. 

40 


foreign flour. 

36 


refined sugar from foreign ports. 

•26 

>1 

oil, lunjois, \voollen guo(N, hams, lard, butter, furniiure, 

. _ . : 1 * ; ..1, /• i. .1. . .. 


])apcr, ]iasle<, as marxaioni, Ac., funieiy, salt fish, choeM-, 
anchovies (ibieigii). 


20 

p 

1 1 

cod fish, meats, and salt provisions. 

ironmongery, fruits. 




grain, cot lonp thread, and silk goods 

(foit'igii). 

“4 

9 * 

99 

jev^'llci N of gold and silver from foreign 

poits. 

2 

99 

t 

99 

ditto, ditto fiom SpanisI 

1 polls. 


In a Spanish Ship. 

32 percent ad valoiem on fijrcigri Hour. 

18 „ ,, refilled sugar from foreign ports. 

1 ,, ,, oil, lupiois, w'oollen goods, hams, lard, butter furniture, 

paper, pastes, as maccaroiii, &c.,fumcry, saltfi^h, cheese, 
. anchovies (foreign), 

14 „ e ,, cod fish, meats, and salt ])rovisions, iionmongery, fruits 

grain, cotton, thread, end silk goods (foreign). 

II „ ,, leeches from a Spanish port. 

6 « ‘ fruits, and goods, and merchandise from a Spanish port. 

3 „ „ jewellery from foreign ports in Spanish ships. 
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— Gold and silver in bullion and coined, steam-engines, and other machinery 
for the use of sugar-mills. * 

Tlierc is a duty of one per cent upon the value Of the goods, also for n^ing roads, 
and there is a duly culled the balance of one per cent on the amount of ^c^duties^ and 
per cent, consulage up8ii \\\^ value of the goods^ in addition Jjp the above 
duties. • • 

The war duty, a tein]>orary tax, was taken off on the 1st of October last. It was a tax 
amounting to 5()0,t)00 dollars, imposed upon the island by the government of Spain, 
the 3()th of January, 1838, to (lay the expenses of the war. fc. 

The articles prohibited fiomi|rnportation aie gunpowder and fire-arms, which can be 
only adnitiU^ under spatial pieTtinission. ^ • \ 

Threc-fonrths of tl«^ duties to be paid in the Macurjiiino rnon^y gf the country, and 
one-fourth in gold or Spunisl^ dollars, both on exports and imports. • 

Particulars of the Duties on E.rporfation of Produrc^ from Porto Rico, 

du Port ngn Ships, 

per cent ad valoiem on valuable woods and building timber to foreign ports. 

5 ,, „ spirits, cotton, hides, molasses, tobacco, and the other pro- 

ductions of the island, except cattle and wood. 

2 ,, „ silver in bullion and coined, for foreign ports. 

In Spanish Ships* 

12 per cent ad valorem on valual)lc woods and building timber to foreign ports. 

4 ,, ,, ditto, ditto to Spanish ports. 

3 ,, „ , spirits, cotton, sugar, coffee, hides, molasses, tobacco, and 

the other productions of the island, except cattle and 
wood to foreign porta. 

I ,, ,, spirits, cotton, hides, molasses, tobacco, and the other pro- 

ductions of the island, except cattle and wood to Spanish 
ports. 

1 ,, ,, gold in bullion and money to foreign ports. 

The Duties on the Exportation of Sugar andfICoJfee from this Island, 

• Those duties will henceforth be as fidlows, viz. : — 

Three rials (round money) upon every case of sugar of four hundred pounds weight, 
in a foreign ship. 

Two rials (round money) on the same r|uantity exported in a Spanish ship. * 

Four per cent on th.c value of coffee exported in a foreign ship. 

Two ditto, ditto, ditto Spanish ship* 

Free, — Cold and sdverin bullion andfnoney to Sjianish jMrts. ' • 

The duty on cattle was taken ofi’ by the goveinmefil ol rorto Rico on the UJtfi of 
November' lii^y., * • 


TPADJ: RKTWEEN TUV. united kingdom AM) ClfBA AND FORTO RICO. 

Till? exports of British manufactures to Cuba w'as carried on to a very great 
extent before 1809, wdien they were absolutely prohibited by law. Since that 
period the trade liad increased in proportion. 
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Declared Value of British and Irish Produce and Manufactuneig^ jphcported from the 
United Xingdom to Cuba and Porto Rico, in each Year from 1827 to 1846. A small 
part of ft.ipse Goods were Exported to some of the other Foreign West Indies, Hayti 
excepted. 


» YEARS. 

I Value. 



8*27 

! f. 10,378 

1 3riO,7‘iH 

S2H 

8y{». 

830. 

018,020, 

s:u 

603.531 

I 6.33.700 




1833 

1 077,228 


y K A R 8. \ Value. 


«U3.oor> 

! ?H7 ,1)4.1 

IKSri ' !)S7.122 

' UOI 7l'.t 


1838 .1 OM,||02 

*838 ! *%«l.82|{ 

^810..: Ht;.v>20 


Value of British Manufactures, lCx]>ortcd to Cuba and 
- West Indies. 


Porto Rico, through the British 


YEARS. 

j Cotton. 

Lineiia. 


i ^ ' 

£ 

18.32 

... 

.3s 61 .* 

1833.. 

61,‘JI.3 

2H,ni| 

is:i4 


31.6.37 

1S.35 

h.Vil7 

5>,'>,H40 

18.36 

... I •II».S.3.3 

21,061 

IM37 

...' 70.1.30 

33,hs(i 

18.38 

.V2,711 



... 1 Ck,6h') I 

2' ).<;.> 

1810 

. . . i 4 (..060 

32.86'» 


See detailed tables of exports from 
in Miscellaneous Statements. 


W'oo'lona. 

__ 

I Hard wared. 

Miiicellanc‘Oun|ToTAL Vai 


1 


iff 

2‘*40 

' 6.0H4 

1 6,. 

120,20, 3 

3K40 

i 7,065 

1 1 .320 

118.271 


' 0,210 , 

12.H0I 

1.56.127 

46.32 

8,250 

2.1,000 

I46.M7H 

412'. 

1 7.'^ 16 

18.106 

101,(.7I 

1303 

1 10,100 

1 l.Too 

1.13,I2K 

2007 

K,0()4 

Il,42S 

10M.20O 

010 , 

1 (..(’.MS 

ih,h:,o 

, 12 4,' *31 

.M)0 ' 

4K7 

1 1,70*. 

05,536 


United Kingdom to Cuba, iko., Jicrcaftcr 


CIIAPTIUI XII. 

FUENCir wrsv indies, 

France possesses in the AVest Indies exclusive of Cayenne, or Freneli 
Guayana,thc Islands of Guadaloupc and Martinifine. 

These possessions have for some time engaged most laudable attention, espe- 
cLlly with reference to the slave population, on which subject great merit is due 
to the Duke of Broglie. 

Guadaloupc consists of two islands, divided by Salt River, about five miles long, 
and twenty to forty fathoms wdde, with suflicient depth for vessels of from forty to 
sixty tons. The eastern is called Grande-terrc, western Basse-terre, or Gua- 
daloupe ; both about 534 square miles, or 34 1,760 statute acre.s ; length of Grand- 
terre thirty-six miles, breadth of ditto twelve miles; length of Basse-lerrc thirty- 
five miles, breadth of ditto eighteen miles. Basse-terre is covered with mountains 
and hillp of ^nolcanic origin; the highest part, near the southern extremity, has 
a volcano, La Souflricre, rising to the elevation of about 5108 feet. It has no 
regular crater, but smoke issues out of three or four places. Not far from the 
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sea; south-westW tfie volcano, a spring rises out of the sea of boiling hot water. 
It is well watered by springs and rivers. Grande-terre is generaljlf'low, in few 
places above 1000 or 1500 fectliigh. It is not of volcanic formarion^the elevated 
hills consist chiefly of caral rocks ; it has neither streams nor spring of fresh water, 
and the soil is sandy, and much less fertile than Basse-terre. Point a Pitre is 
built near the soutliern entrance of the Salt River, on low ground ; the harbour 
of Le Petit Cul dg^Sac is sl\eltered, ariU the anchorage is j^ood. Population 
about^^||||b0. Bas^e-terre, Guada!ou[th, is built within an jan^heltered roadstead, 
Hith indifferent anchorage. It is unsafe during the hurricane [Reason. ^ The town 
extends along the shore, but not far inland, owing to a raountfiin rising almost 
abruptly from the shore. It is well built, and is situated in the more productive 
part of the inland. Population about 7500. 

Marie Gal ante is about twelve miles long, a^d five to nine miles wide ; area 
sixty British square 38,400 acres. The hills towards the southern extre- 

mity are of no great elevation, and are covered with trees ; on their summits there 
is generally a verdant plateau. In the northern districts, the hills rise higher ; 
and towards the eastern coast, they terminate near the sea in high and precipitous 
rocky cliffs. Parallel to the low northern shores there extends a narrow 
lagoon about eight miles long, separated from the sea by a narrow bank of sand. 
The capital is Grandkourg, a small, but neat place. 

Within these mountainous rocks, nine miles south-east of Basse-terr«, called 
Sahttes, tlicro is a safe harbour. The Saintes consist of lofty and steep peaks, 
some of which are united by flat ground, and ridges of inferior elevation; others 
are entirely separated by the sea. The products are coffee and cotton. 

Desk AD A, or Desirada, a small island two leagues east of Guadaloupe 
rises with a steep ascent, and then spreads into a tableland of limestone rocks, in 
which caverns occur. It is without w^ater. 

The population of these islands on the 21st of December, 1836, consisted of 
males; 60,794 ; females, 66,7S0, total, 127,574. 


► Ut the above there w'cre — 


PROVINCES. 

Free. 

SUtoo. ^ 

Total. 


number. 

number. 

number. - 

n («aada1oiip<).» 


81,012 

107.810 

Marie Oaiante 

3.072 

10,116 

i 13.18ft 

SainteM | 

570 • 

MI9 

1 1.139 

Deai^da j 

498 

1,070 

1,508 

St. Martin (French part) | 

944 

2,925 

3,809 

* Total i 

31,252 1 

1 90,322 

127,574 


Average proportion of births and deaths to the population — one birth for 
every fifty slaves, twenty-eight free ; one death for every forty-four slaves^ thirty- 
four free. 

The average quantity of rain that falls in the year is calculated at about eighty- 
six inches. The differen^^e in the quantity, between a dry and wet season, is 
about thirteen inches. In the course of the year, the greatest number# of days 
VOL. IV. 


o 
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on which rarn falls, during five years was, 222i, and the smallest numhcr 179. The 
greatest quant* ty of rain falls from the mid<llc of July to the middle of October; 
the rcviainirvgMniiie months are comparatively dry.* 

’ The arV;a of Guadaloupe and its dependencies is constituted as follows in 
English acres: Guadaloupe, 339, ICO acres; Marie Galante, 37,900 acres; 
Saintes, 3402 acres; Desirada, 1 0,090 acres ; St. Martin (French part), 13,266 
acres ; total, 401,^23, or 631 square miles. 

Guadalottfe ?.nd its dependencies ate divided into tlirpe arrond jlSiMiien ts , 
six cantons, and twenty-four communes (part of the island of St. Martin which 
lies to the northward of St. Christopher, forming one of the latter). 
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The two small rivers, the Goyavc and the Lezardc, are navigable for boats, 
and facilitate the shipment of produce. 

The productions of these islands are, sugar, molasses, rum, coffee, cotton, 
cocoa, and small quantities of cloves and tobacco. The quantities of tliese 
articles produced in 1835 w'erc : — Sugar 79,937,539 lbs. ; niolusstis, 1,431,3<S4 
gallons; rum, 474,763 gallons ; coffee, 2,299,6 IS lbs. ; cotton, 177,929 lbs.; 
cocoa, 61,649 lbs.; cloves, 759 lbs.; tobacco, 8319 lbs. 

* Tlie government of Guadaloupe and its dependermies is vested in a governor, 
a privy council composed of six members, three of whom arc appointed 
and a colonial council of thirty members, elected by the owners of landed ];ro- 
perty in the island. The metropolitan interests of the colony are intrusted to two 
delegates in Patis, who are elected by the colonial council, and form pait of the 
tcolonial committee of seven members, who advise with the central governments. 
The internal affairs are managed by nmnit^ipal councils . — {See Martinique.) 

Martinique. — The French geologists class Martinique w’iili those islands 
which are entirely of volcanic formation. Masses of volcanic rocks rise in the 
interior to a great elevation. Mount Pelee is nearly 4450 feet high, and 
the summits of Lcs Pitons-de-Carbet, are said to be liiglier. Six extinct vol- 
canoes occur, the craters of one of which is of vast breadtli and depth. The 
volcanic rocks extend in most parts from the mountain to the sea; which latter 
form iiumerous and deep indentations along the coast. Between the volcanic 
rocks iFreguPV broad fertile valleys occur. Aljout two-fifths of the surface of 
the island is under cultivation, and the remainder is covered with trees, or occu- 
pied by naked *rack or disintegrated pumice-stone. When the latter is mixed 
with mould, both constitute a most fertile soil. The mountain slopes are in 
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most parts covered with primeval forest. In other parts the slopes are culti- 
vated to the height of about 1400 feet perpendicular. Numerous ^treams flow 
down from the mountains. Neg-r the southern end there is a small4alt lake. This 
island produces sugar, ^coffee, cocoa, and cotton. The valleys op tlie we^ side, 
or llasse-terrc, are more extensive, fertile, and level than those in the eastern 
called Cahes-terre. Of the numerous harbours, Cul de Sac Royal is an admi- 
rable port, on the shores of which sti^nds Fort Royal, the residence of the 
French governor. ^Population about 10,000. The capita^ ft St. Pierre, the 
largest and best built, town in tlie Lesser Antilles, The Souses are four to five 
stories higli, built in the style of European architecture. The streets are regu- 
lar, and the shops are numerous and \vell supplied. Population about 20,000. 
Small streams run down the centre of tlie paved streets, which arc lighted at 
mglit by lamps. It has some cliurchc.s, a botanic* garden, and is strongly for- 
tified. Fort Trinit(’', on llic eastern (;oast, stands in the bay of the same name. 
It has a considerable trade, i^opulation nliout 6000. There are many other 
liaihours, but tliey have, on the east side especially, intricate entrances. 

The nuniljcr of the ])opulation of Martinique in 1836 was iis follows : — 

Free males, 17,419; females, 20,fi36 ; total, 37,1155. Slaves, males, 37,584; 
females, 40,192; total, 78,0/6. Total, free and slaves, males, 55,003 ; females, 
61,028; total, 116/)3l. 

The wliites are not distinguished from the free black and coloured persons, 
but it is estimated that they amounted to about 9000, and that of the other 
29,000 free persons, 17,579 had been manumitted in the five preceding years, 
and from 1836 to 18 42, there were manumitted 3534 slaves. 

The proportions of birtlis, deatlis, and marriages, among the different classes 
jj)i the p()})ulatioii are: — 

Births, whiles and free black and coloured, 1 in 29; deaths,! in 37 ; mar- 
riages, 1 in 137. Slaves, births, 1 in 32; deaths, 1 in 35; marriages, ,221 in 

5577. 

The climate is humid. From observations during six years, the greatest 
number of rainy days in the year was 238, and the least number 223, .The 
quantity* of^ rain wdiich falls during the year averagc.s ciglity-four inches ; the dif- 
ference bc|wecn ii dry and a wet year does not exceed thirteen inches. The 
greatest rains fall between the middle of July and the middle of October ; 
during the other months showers are frequent. The heat is tempered by the sea 
breezes* 

The area of Martinique is estimated at 98,782 hectares, or about 244,348 
English acres ; one-third computed as level, and two-thirds as mountainous. 
Some of the rivers or streanjs are navigated by boats for a short eftstan^h. 

Great improvement in the culture of the sugar-cane has taken place in this 
island of late years, and in 1835 it was estimated that 38,320 hectares were under 
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culture, that savannah and pasture lands oocupied 21,772 hectares, woods and 
forests 23, ^(^7 hectares, and unproductive lands 15,303 hectares. 

In 1836 tliere were three earthenware and tije factories, and ten lime-kilns, 
employing 3^2 .slaves ; and a number of hands, both* free and bond, are employed 
in fishing ; and between 400 and 500 in navigation and the coasting trade. 

Official Account given of the Distribution of the Cultivated Lands, tlicir Produce, &c., in 
• 1836:— 


A Jl T 1 C L !!/[». HecUreii cnltiTated. . Pr«<lHce. Quautity. 



hectarev. 

1 

rilaw Sugar.. . 

3:t,0fi0,H()0 kil. 

Sugar Cane.. 

«3.777 ^ 

1 

1 Do. 

1 Syrup and MolaBdea.. 

^ Ruin 

10H,78U do. 

litres. 

1,009.020 do. 

Cofke, . 

2,917 

G02.807 kil. 

Cotton. 

249 


18,70.'i do. 

Cocoa. . 

4ni 


J2.Va0 do. 

Corn*, &c.. 

Mulberry 

' 40,117 


Value *2 ,hho, 831 franca. 


OiTwhich 55,421 slaves were employed whose value is estimated at 1500, and 
1000 francs each. 

On the 1st of January, 1836, the number of beasts of burden and other 
stock upon the island was 38,034, valued at 12,324,230 francs, or 513,509/. 1 15.8{/. 
sterling. 

The number of mills employed in the manufacture of sugar was, in 1826, 
water-mills, 183 ; wind, 27 ; cattle, 211; total 421 : in 1834, steam additional 
13; total, 434. 

Martinique is divided into the arrondissemeuts of Fort Royal and St. Pierre, 
fourteen cantons and twenty-six communes. It Iras a military force of about 2000 
men, besides a militia of about 4000. There are three schools of mutual instruc- 
tion, two in the capital, and one at St. Pierre, and there arc primary schools in 
every commune, orphan asylum.^:, and other charitable institutions. 

The public expenditure of the island, in 1837, was e.stimated at 4,387,866 
francs, the receipts to meet which amounted to only 2,260,711 francs. The 
difierence falls on the French treasury. 

Justice is administered by a court roydl, two assize courts, and two inferior 
tribunals. Besides th^ towns already named there are Marin, with 3000 inhabi- 
tants; Lamentin, with 8900 inhabitants; and Riviere Salec, 2300 inhabitants, 

I 

There are also about twenty villages in the island. 

Fort Royal is the seat of government, and St. Pierre the maritime capital. 

Government — The administration is under a governor and a privy council of 
seven members. A colonial council of thirty members is elected for five years, 
by whites paying 300 francs, or 12/. per annum direct taxes, or possessing pro- 
perty in^the (jolony worth 1200/.; it authorises the levying of taxes for internal 
purposes ; advises the governor and privy council in all matters which it considers 
useful to the coSoqy. The colonial council elects two agents to represent the 
colony iij Paris, and to form part of a committee of agents for all the French 
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STATISTICS OF TIPE FISENCH WEST INDIES. 

French Guyana, population, Canton of Cayenne, 3854 free ; 1^41 slaves ; 
total, 18,795 inhabitants. Canton of Senamary, 1202 free: 1C51 slaves; total, 
2853 inhabitants. ToU^ poptilation, 5506 free ; 16,592 slaves ; tatai, 22,098. • 
Aoricui.ture and Produce of French Guayana in 1840. 


PRODUCTS. 


Hcctftreii. 


Sufcar caneH I 

Coffee I 

Cotum I 

Piiuento I 

Uucou. . r 

; 

Cinuanion , 

NutiiicgH 

Fuod I 


Rufrnl 

iHttbiUtiuav. 


< in I 

I Agriculture 1 


;PK; O D U C T S. ' Quantity. 
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\ 'Syrup of ninUsfied.. 

IfrafU 

Coffee 
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Cacao 
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' Kocoii 

.pepper 
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j N utinega 

Food 


-i. 

2,38;t,IOOkil. ) 
750,707 lit. ' ; 

*iO.'>,s.'>o , J 

5*i,'j‘i0 kil.; 

1 7 1, 78(1 „ 

„ ' 

I7<>,0(i0 „ 
37(1,285 

2,0(i0 „ ’ 

520 „ ' 

„ 


I Estimated 
Exportation 
of 

A-:ricult«re. 


101,137 

303.254 

3li>,*l77 

546,511 

2.539 

820 

493 

3,508,415 


Besides the agricultural habttatiorih, there were 72 hattea, 7 wood or hiiildiug-yarda, and 5 brickoLilns, which eni> 
ployed 721 slaves, making a total of 12.975 slaves attached to agriculture, &c* 

francs. 

Value of lands under cultivation 5,564,400 

Value • f buildings and niacbincry 7,080,500 

\ aliie of slave«4 19,402,500 

Value of live bt.ck 1,073,440 


ToUl value 33,1B0,S4(> or. 


Live Stock in 1838. 


sterling £ 1,337,454 


I Hurses 

lAssen 

|.\lule8 

'Stallions 

C'UWM 

HiiIIm and oxen 

Calve.4 

Heifers 

Pi;!* 

Riitus and sheep . 

Total 


SuoAiis Itiiji^orted into France from (Tuadaloupe, Martinique, Btfurbon, and Cayenne. 


YEAR S. Imported. . | j Datie. Leried. 

kilng. i kilng. ' fr. 

18.11 87,872,000 1 81,280,000 i 38,807.0fJO 

IH32 i 77.308,000 83,248,000 i 39,258,000 

1H.33 1 75,597, (MM) 09,9I9,(MM) | 33,058.000 

IHIM I 83,04y,(K)0 60,475,000 j 31, .MS, (MM) 

1835 1 84, 350, (MM) 09,340,000 i 32.932, 0<M» 

1836 i 79, 3*1), 0(H) 60.189,000 \ 31,494,000 

1837. 66,53H,(N)0 68,4‘.M),(MH) i 31,334,(MM» 

1838.. 80,003,000 I 68,I47.(K)0 ! 31,708,000 

1839. 87,06.5.000 71,013,000 1 29,090,000 

1840. 75,M4,000 I 78,445,000 | 28,803,000 

Decennial average 80,114,000 72,015,000 | 82,837,000 

1841 t 8.5,810,000 74,515,000 I 31.7*0,000 


Approximate Value. 
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j 33,800 
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1 .798 
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' 35,900 
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1 30 

j 24,6‘M) 

12,f56 
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'1,305,010 
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Navigation between France and Guadeloupe. 
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Official Vamc of ilie Trade of I'raticc with Gifadeloiipr. 


1 M V 0 IX T s. 


R X 1* 0 R 1 S. 


M IM) RTS AN 1) 
E X r (> R T S. 


YEAR S. 


Central Sperial (.fneral | Special (General Special 

Trade. Trade. Traile. j Irade. j Jradi*. I Trade, 


fr.«nra. Iraiira ’ liancH. Iranrs . ! fraticft. 

mi ‘i:i,OHKnoo ij.ii.’i.ooo 1*^.^17,0110 ’ .{s.:i?:.ooo ; :oi, 7*27,000 

1S32 ‘i:UG7,ooo ‘ji.rws.ooo *22 ,im>h.ooo •Ji.ioi.ono ; ii;.y7.'t,ooo ' •lo.siiiood 

1833 ‘2l,l«il,0U« ' I0,:i7l.n0» I2.‘J1M|,000 1*2.*2.0».000 ; ;j:i, 1.07,000 1 3),(,t»7,0«0 

Ih34 ‘ji.fi-io.doo iMiio.ooo , ii.:ts.'»,ooo ii.3ho,ooo :ts,'niooo 1 32,770,000 

It».r» 2:17.1S.000 Jh.sOO.<M»0 . 10,.'>(N000 ! If, ,102000 I |0,7IO,0<«> I .Ti. loo, 000 

‘2:{,<i4i,ooo is.r.vrooo *20,201000 ' iojm.'i.ooo I i,i,H.r,,ooo * 3\o;i‘2.o«n 

1837 17, ‘2:0., 000 iH2'ii,oo() i7oi.'i.ooo ' i7,r>7K,ooo . :ii,K.M.ooo af),s*2it,ooo 

IKIK 21.51*2 000 17 010,000 l\rM,000 | l.'»,0ls.000 I :M5,70.'»,000 ;12,00-|.000 

lS3d 2Vi70,000 IH,707,000 1 l,72li,0m» ‘ H,M»0,000 ' iO, 00*2 000 ,i:i.*20?,000 

IM40 20..m,00(] 20,700,000 10 Ml7 000 | lo. 131, 000 j .37.110,000 37.*200,000 

Decennial average 2*2,700,000 r»,^27.ono ' lo?7‘i,ooo j lo.isj.ooo 1 3v*7'.i.ooo ;o;,o0!),ooo 

m4i .'0,4i:..noo i.*! rw.ooo i 17,377.000 | i7.3.'»7,ono j .378*22.000 ! .n.i ut.noo 


PRiNCirAL Artii*les composing the Trade between France* and GiiLuk*loiij)e, in tlic Years 

1839, 1840, 1841. 


Imports. 


C E N E U A L T R A 1) E ! S V E C I A E T R A I) E. 


ARTICLES I.MFORTED. 



i8:io 

IHIO 

1811 

1839 

1W49 

1841 

e 

Iranc*. 

francs^) 

franc*. 

iranc*i. 

franc*. 

franc* 

Suear 

2.», 165,900 

18,746,000 ! 

18,806.000 

17,194,000 

19,166,000 

1 i/to^.ooo 

Cuflec 

79.1,000 

9:,H,o<«» ; 

780,900 

798,000 

7*20,00(1 

(ii17,000 

D>c anil cabinet >^oui1b ^ . . . . 

*203,000 

2,000 ; 

29'..n00 

164,000 

I4l,00(j 

274,000 

Rum and taffia 

.'{66, 000 

120,IMni j 

182,000 

•247,000 

136,000 

177,000 

Cotton wool 

rno.oiK) 

'.di.ooo ; 

14f),lMK) 

10,5,000 

145,000 

156,000 

Hide*, iinta lined 

4. '..000 

4(i,090 ! 

54,000 

53,000 

■1(. 000 

81,000 

Copper, pure, of nrat fuAiou 

.30,000 

39,000 , 

. 37,000 

39, 000 

.3(1,000 

37,000 

Cocoa 

( ‘21 000 ; 

l.'f.OOO 1 

1.5,000 

18.000 

' 1.5,000 ' 

14,000 

Sweetmeat* and preserve*, Ac.... 

36,000 1 

.53,000 , 

9,000 

, 7.000 

7,(HM» 1 

! 7,000 

Casaia, unprepared 

2.(H)0 ! 

13.000 j 


1 .000 

2,000 

• 

Aunatto 1 

2I7,0(M) ' 

.... 1 

.... 1 

1 4'J,000 



3'obacro, leaf. 

•23.000 i 

1 



4 



12,000 , 


4,000 

9,000 

• ••• 

•2.000 

TortoLfteHbell 1 

H,<MI0 . 

1.3.(KK) 

2,0(K) 1 

8,000 

12,000 

2,000 

A 1 

4.\000 

00,000 1 

56,000 1 

24, (KK) 

46,000 j 

.50,018) 

^ 1 

Total value of import* ( 

2.3,276,000 ' 

20,333, WKI 1 

*20,445,000 } 

18,707,000 

20,769,(M)0 1 

1.5,792,000 
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ESlPOBTS. 



(JEN ERA I TRADE. 

SPECIAL j/il 

A D E, 

ARTICLES EXPORTED. 

183\) -* 

1840 

1841 


18«. 

I8fl 


fraiirg 

fratirg. 

franc«>. 

i fratirg. 

franc**. 

fianc*. 

i'lHguug of cotton 

3,700,000 

4,871,000 

4.037,000 

' 3,704,()()0 

4,8(>H,0(Mt 

4.(>37.000 

„ of flaa or hemp 

l,.'ifi3,0l)0 

2,r23,(»00 

2,*20 1,000 

1 1,5.5.1,000 

2 , 12 : 1,000 

2.204,000 


215.000 

307.000 

:435.0(I0 

1 1(13,000 

307.000 

:43.5,0(KI 


22.5.000 

380,000 

424,0(»0 

; 225,000 

380.000 

• 421,000 


I,3U1,0<I0 

ilOl.ono 

• i):>o.ooo 

■ i,3:n,o»o 

<>70,000 

D.50,0()0 


402,000 

HiM.noo 

8.5y,(»oo 

402.000 

81(J,()00 

8.5D,O0(» 

Iir.indy and lh|iieiirg 

50.000 

I0!.0()(| 

1.53,000 

' 50,000 

* *01,000 

153,000 

Wheatnical 

liiHtriiiiiciits and manufactiircg 0 ^ 

(,20,000 

(,8.5,000 

811,000 

' (>20,000 • 

^ 085,000 

• 

811,000 


g^s.ooo 

01 0.000 

f, 30.000 

228,000 

00.5,000 

630.000 

Jlutier, gait 

435 OOO 

388.000 

40.5 0(10 

43.5,000 

388,000 

405, 0(K) 


57K.<W>0 

410,000 

4.51,000 

:>(i 1,000 

410,000 

454.(H)r( 

M uleg 

2 . 57,000 

18.5,000 

424,000 

' 257,000 

185.000 

1 424,000 


(»77,0OO 

.5h!»,(M)0 

370,000 

(>07,000 

.58' 1,000 

, .370,000 

Wax. prepared, and randlen 

2H!),0I)0 

203,000 

2(11,000 

280,000 

2(|3,000 

2(1 1 ,000 

I'dttcry, Rlaggvareg, &(' 

1 .52,ofH> 

231,000 

2(> 1,000 

1.5*2,000 

2 : 14,000 

2(>l,00(( 

S.ilt meat 

i 38.5,000 

, 477.0(M) 

2 17.0U0 

• 381,000 

477,000 

2»7.00(* 

(iouilg tor line 

' 27(,.00(» ! 

[ 300, (MiO 

2:40.0(MI 

27(1.800 i 

1 300,000 

: 230,000 


14.5 000 

1 103.000 

202.0(10 

M 1,000 

11(3,000 

; 202,000 

Ilalierdaghcry 

Paper, and paper laaiiiibicturcg. . 

42,000 

! tmi.ooo 

180,000 

•1'2.()00 

l()t,0<>0 

1 180,000 

[ «0,(J(»0 . 

12.1.000 

101,000 

00.000 

12 : 1,000 

i iti^ooo 


83.0(J0 

1 211,000 1 

, nil, 000 

' K.3.ono* 

214,000 

1 n>],oo(( 

W Olid 

; 180 000 j 

1 121,000 

141.000 

180 000 i 

121.000 

! 144.00(1 

Rinod of animaU 

.>7,(100 

101.000 

30,000 

.57,000 1 

104.000 

' 30,000 

Cu'ikg, empty 

.',58,000 

lo.mio 1 

> 14,000 

I* .5.5K.(»00 1 

](),000 

14,000 


108 000 

08,000 

180,000 

! 1 (>0,000 ' 


1 480.000 

Colon rg 

1 5:1.000 

l»7.tM)0 

123,000 

1.5.1,000 1 

i 1(7,000 

123,000 

Mateiials 

117,000 

80.000 

1 1.5*2,000 

11 7, (>()(» 1 

1 HD, 000 

, 1.52,0()(( 


l,.5s:>,ooo 

1 ,700,(M)0 

1.MS2.000 

! 1,5 111, 000 

! 1,7(10,000 

I.'jC'Z.OOO 

'I'otal ^aliie of expoTtg 

1 ,72(,,000 

' 1 (>.807,000 

! 17,377.000 

14..5f»(),(KK) 

10.431,000 

17,3.57.000 


C’OM.MEllCi. ()I MAKTINIQI/E. 

Staple Praduris — Su»'ur, ruin, cnilcc, and cotton. 

A\ r.KAiiE of Tour Vear.^’ PriKliiff of Su^ar, IMolasses, and lliiin, between J 832 and 183o, 

iiiclusi\e. 




M<dagM'.H and Syrup. 

Klim. 

Raw. 

Rcfitit'd. 

i 


kih>irr,»mnies. 

kiliistranimeg. 

litreg 1 

litreg. 

V.J.‘2.'j8,7 III 

121 100 

‘*,s.51,s7:i ' 

1,11.50 204 


QrANTiTiEs and Value of tlio l*rim-ipal Articles Exported in 183(>. 

A U T I C E K S. Quantity. • Val„*.. 


• vhiiiIht. fiaiiri*. 

Raw gugar. VU. 22 IHH.75* i:i,7i»0,H,V2 

.Mnlaggeg litrea' • 2,-lrt3,A!i;i 5nij,%‘i 

I Raw cocoa ..kil.i 133,727 120,354 

Coffee «)<> ma.riu; h 3 1,2.3s 

ii yewood do. ' 1 , 2 KU,o | s 2.'i3,(;7(J 

llluni Iitreg I4I,« >7 8(i,2<W7 

jCaggia kil. .53,(KH; 70,321 

j(!opper ....do. 4U,5I7 8l.0it4 

|c«in, gold and gilver 415,180 

j Other a'ticleg 252.280 

Total. 18,423,438 • 

or, 1*684,300 Khf 


Value of itnportg in the game year 11»,'180,.M>8 frunc.H. 

• 3-'i8 French VeggeN, nf tlie ii^>.f;ri'i;ate burden of 48,801 tons entered, and 353 irft nnrt« nf thf« 

bilaud, in addition to 4y.'i foreign yerscls euteredi and 487 cleared out. 
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FRENCH WEST INDIES 


Navksatiox between France and Martinique. 


YEARS. 

K ENTERED. 

C L E A 

'““'l 

R E D. 

• 

ENTERED AND CLEARED. 

• 

* 4 

» Ship-*. 

Tonnage. 

Shipa. 

Tonnage. , 

Shipa. 

Tonnage. 


liiimlH'r 

tOIIB. 

nitinlier. 

ton*i. 

number. 

i tone. 

1831 

1.3(; 

33.037 

134 

40.!Kt8 

' 290 

7f>,003 



' 137 

3.'i,200 

147 

38,240 

284 

7.3,449 

1833 

1 114 

2K,.V23 

98 

23,734 

212 

54,237 

1831 

j \27 

32,.'i()4 

^ Ift2 

38,931 

270 

71,435 

I83r» 

1 133 

33,104 1 

150 

! 37,71.5 

283 

70,879 

1830 

/12ft. 

1 31,028 

115 

31,214 1 

* 240 

03,112 

1837 

ion 

27, ft/ 5 

ISO 

33,128 

230 

60,703 

1838 

Ml * 

27,030 . 1 

144 ; 

; 33,072 

* 258 

61,002 

1839 

«1*24 

27,ftft6 1 

lan 1 

31,487 ^ 

2()0 

59,043 

1840 

108 

21, 384 

128 

27,4l& 

230 

52,079 

Decennial i 

. 122 

30,310 

130 

33,889 

258 

64,199 

avciage / 



1 


1841 

122 

28,ft21 

139 ! 

33..5.'S4 1 

1 2fil 

^ 02,073 

< 

Official Viduo of the Trad^ of France with Martinique. 


1 

Y eH R S. 

i 

1 I M P (] 

1 

I R T S. 

EXPO 

R T 8. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


General Trade. , 

Special Trade. 

General Trail 

Speeial Trade. 

General Trade { 

Special Trade. 


francfi. ' 

IrancH. 

friiricn. 

fiance. ! 

franca. 1 

fraiim. 

1831 

18,992,000 1 

I7,4.'i4,000 

12,0.18, (MM) 

1 3, (M !),(»()() j 

31,o:m),o(io 1 

31.103.000 

183‘Z 

10, 10,3, 000 

ltf.9ftr.,0(M) 1 

21,2/i(MMM) 

19,20I,0(K) i 

37.(iOi,OoO 1 

30,217,000 

1833 


13 27(),()(K) 

12.138,(M)0 

12,;{09,(MM) 1 

27,200,000 

25,069,000 

1834 

17,23(J,0(H) 

13.001,000 

14,405,000 

14,480.000 

31,093,000 

27.48 1, (M, 

1833 

10, 244, (MM) ' 

14,181,000 

10,7I(),(M)0 

10, (>’(9, 000 ' 

.12,934,000 1 

30,S40,(l( 

183C 

1/1,429,000 

13, 1 7 ft (MM) 

1.5, 0.30, (M)0 

1.5,008.000 ! 

si.oKft.oon 

28,24 t,(M 

1H.V ! 

13,l2rt,0(M) ■ 

12,ftl 3,000 

17,3()H,000 

17,281,O0({ 1 

30,73(»,000 ' 

2«,79n.(M: 

1838 i 

17,112,000 ■ 

12 020 OfM) 

1.3,.59 1.000 

1.5.49(,.0()0 , 

32,700, 000 

27,ftin (H 

1839 ; 

17,27 7 000 , 

14.104,000 

l('t,507 (M)l) 

1 0,31. 4 >.000 

33,781, ()()() 

;i(),47(),0( 

1840 1 

15,390,000 , 

14,90I,(K)0 

20,9J)5,(MM) 

20.8(>9,000 I 

3(),J4 .5,000 

.35,770,0( 

Decennial i | 

in, 227, (MM) 

M.lftH.OOO 

I(U53.090 

|(,,I.'>3,004) ! 

32, 580, 000 

30,31 1, (M 10 

average / | 


1841 1 

in,fir,4,o(K) 

I4,54.'i,(MM) 

)8.;wo.oon 

lh,3l.'»,0()n 

.')1 .991,000 

32,800,000 


Principal Articles composing the Trade between Franco and MartiTiique, in the \ ears 

m9, 1H40, and 1841. 

I. M PORTS. * 


A a T I (; L E S. ! 

(; E N 1 

£ H A L T R 

A D E. 

S P F. 

C I A L TRAD K. 


1839 

IMo 

1811 

1831) 

1H40 

1841 


franc-*. 

f 1 ancM. 

fr.«rie«. 

tranrii. 

francn 

franca. 

^‘'I'ar ! 


13,445,000 

4, 11,670.000 

12.840,000 

n,41(i,()(Mi 

I3,(M)0.(M'‘ 

ffoffee ; 

351,1)00 

n7(;,ooo ' 

430,000 

348.000 

4(>.'),(M)0 

414.(M)() 

D^eMronda '• 

300, 000 

316,000 ; 

.33'j,))00 

330,000 

:w)'i,0(n) 

365, (MM 

Until and Taflia } 

271,000 

116,000 . 

284, 0(M) 

190,000 

151 OfM) . 

2I4.«(M1 

CasHia, unprepared 1 

' 251,)K)0 

102,000 

221,000 

.5,000 

I3i0()0 

4, (MM 

Vanilla j 

1,000 

76,9(M) • 

]94,(M)A 

1.000 

• • . . 

25,(MI0 

Hiilea untanued ' 

51.000 

l24,Ot.O 1 

l.'in,(HH) 

.'>(1,000 

99,(100 

147,tMMl 

Cocoa j 

131,000 

135,000 1 

12h.(KH) 

121,000 

124,000 

93,000 

Copper of first fusion 

105,000 

92,0(10 

72,000 

103.000 

107.(MMl 

72,0(K) 

Old iron, he 

5,000 j 

; 34,0IM) 

43,000 


31,000 

43.(M)0 

TortoiseHhell { 

11,000 

J2.O00 

15,000 . 

j 7,000 

1 12,000 

12,000 

Sweetmeat**, preaervea, hr.' 

I2,0(M) 1 

1 |2,0«0 ’ 

13,0(M> 

12,000 

1 11,000 

12,000 

Goldamitha’ aweepinga 

2>|,0(I0 

[ 9,000 

9,000 

2!J,(MH) 

j 0,000 

10,000 

(Jotton^wool, &c 

107,000 

1 105,000 , 

.. . 

17, (MM) 

1 ] 15, (MM) 


BraSH, raw * • 

Tin ! 

6,rM)0 

1 H,«»oo : 

1 2.000 ! 

I,0(M) 

6 000 

1,000 

2.0(KI 

1,000 


4,000 j 

' 2,000 ‘ 

1,(K)0 

4 000 

2,000 

1,000 

Other articles..' | 

89,000 1 

1 60,000 

HK,(K)0 


37,000 

123.000 

Total \ alue of^imports. . | 

17,277,000 1 

1 15,386,000 1 

16,664,000 

14,104.000 

14,901,000 

14, .545, 000 
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Exports. 


<; K S K It A L r It A I) K. I s P R C I A / T R A l> E. 

A R T 1 C L K S. 



1 1 

IS 10 

1H4I 

1830 

4840 

• 

IHII ^ 


fraiicM. 

franra. 

f ran CM. 

francs. 

francM. 

Iraiti'N. 

Tl.tHIKiH of cotton f . . 

l,ltil,iino 

0,1.311,000 

•1,102,000 

1,102,000 

(1,137,000 

4,.302,000 

of ll;ix or lioinp 

•J.'tSO.OtK) 

:i,«»(7.00(> 

2,002.000 

2,180,000 

.3,007,000 

2,502.000 

of wool 


3K:i,ooo 

•t-lS,000 

102.000 

383,000 , 

448,000 

of Milk 

a'm.ooi) 

4*27^000 

42:>.0(M) 

387,000 

427,000 

425,000 

VV' ineri 


1 ,oii:t.ooi} 

• i,i:io,o(M) 

722,000 

1,003,0(81 

1,1.30,000 

IIkIom, timTuvl 


i.nn.otKi 

|,001,(H)0 

1,000,000 • 

1,134,000 

1 ,001.000 

Olive ol 

<NI7,0(KI 

1 ,220.0(10 

OKO.OOO 

007,000 

’ 1,220,000 

(isO.OOO 

Salt meat 


an 1.000 

fit.'iJUK) 

(>27.00* 

• 3111,000 

540,000 

P»*Ucry, (>laHswareH, &c.. . . 


.317,0(HI 

40.0,000 

223.000 

• 317,000 

4 Of >,000 

Jewellery, fcr 

Rh.txii) 

101,000 

15'>.0()0 

rit.ooo 

101,000 

455,000 

Worku in metal 

UHiJUUI 

421,000 

431,000 

280.000 

417,000 

451,000 

Wltear-nieol 

7:t0,IMKI 

000.0(H) 

.*#00 000 

730,000 

^ KOO.OOO 

500,000 

Candle* 

5Mli, 0(1(1 

720,000 

417.000 

42(1,000 

720,000 

417,000 

Rutter, Malt.. .. 

.IKsdOO 

377,000 

387.000 

(54G,00« 

377.000 

387,000 

IVrfninery 

•Jll.OOfl 

.’IIG 000 

320,000 

241,000 

;ti(),o()o 

.320,000 

(■imUI’mIi 

I'H.IMMI 

20 H. 00 n ' 

' 281,000 

245,000 

20S.OOO 

2Kb.00(> 

Ifaljerdii^hcrv • 

i 

to;i.oo(» 1 

2(>8,000 

• 201,000 

103,01 H) 

2U8,(N10 

Mnle« 

;i7.\(IOO 

2lS.(MI0 1 

22'.),0()0 

37.»,000 

218,000 

220,000 

Medicines 

MO.tKIO 

207,000 1 

185.000 

» ]:ii>.()oo 

207.000 

185,000 

(io Ills for ii.He 

KjS.OOO 


170,000 

108,000 

283,000 

17'*, 000 

Paper and paper inanntac 
tnrea 

1 »‘<,no(» 

2 «;i,(»oo j 

P< 1,000 1 

I.Vi.OOO 

158,00*tl 

IS 1. 000 

l.Vi.fMlO 

Wood 

101,(10(1 

OM.tHin i 

1 7 1.000 

101,000 

08.000 

70.000 

Soap 

l/.f.OOO 

2S 1.000 1 

03,000 

173,000 

2M,00() 

0.3,000 

Tlire»<l of hoiiip and flax.. 

.to . (100 

107,000 1 

.51,(K)0 

.S.'i.OOO 

107.000 

.54.000 

Mateiiali) 

1 l-j.oud 

07.000 J 

1 10.000 

107.ot*(i 

1 07.'>(»0 

1 1 (i,0(M) 

Other HI tides 

1,037,(100 

2,l0f,0(M> 1 

2,048.01(0 

l,sl4 000 

2.0.12,000 

2,(1.38,000 

Tof.il >‘.dne of exportH,. 

. 10 , > 07, 000 

O.O.i.'i.OOO 

1H,330.0(MI 

IO,3l'>(>,000 1 

2 o,H«;o,ooo 

18,31.5,000 


*S.-ivi(- \'i 

MOV hctwetiii France and (’ayenne. 




\ r. A i{ s 


i: 


N r R R K I). 


C L R A R I*. I). 


'KNTKRKD am* CLFiARKl). 

I 



Shipo 

1 Tons 

Ships. 1 

1 T«>ns. 

1 Ships. 

'Ions. 


iiiudn'i 

iluaiher 

11 limber 

11 limber. i 

1 iiuinlier. 

iiuiiiher 

is.li 

2.( 

lo5(. 

27 

1158 1 

1 .50 

K..51 1 

( , ,2 

VI 

1 4.301 

2) 


ad* 

H,20H 

1 s.(.t 

2t 

{ 1 IS*) 

17 

32.51 

10 

7,730 



17 

1 .332.5 

K! 1 

1 32(;*> I 

1 3.3 

(.,504 

Is.t 

22 

; 1.1.30 

2.1 

4707 

45 

•M03 

»s.3(i 

|'-;{7 

•*s 

1 (>12I 

21) 

(>i0| 

#f 

12,525 

24 

j MOS 

•20 

Mil 7 1 

1 .50 

1 1,08.5 

IS.3S 

2l 

; 500*) 

27 

.5230 

1 ‘ * 51 

10,338 

1 s:i;i 

20 

1 378(1 

24 

13('>(. 

11 

8.152 

INK* 

VO 

‘ 41 fs 

27 

f 1.30 

' 5.3 

• 8,57S 

r>eceniti.tl ; 

J3 

1 148 1 

1 

21 

•lliOii 

i; 1 

1 0,0s 3 

1 

n.n 

2<i 

i 4.31.5 

27 

. It 00 

' .5.1 1 

8.754 


OrnriAL Valuo of tho Trade of France witli Cayenne. 


I I M V O It T S. EXPO It T S. j IMPORTS am* EXPORTS. 


3 I«: A R S. 

(lenei.il 

Trade 

jSpecial Tiade* 

(ieiiernl 

Trade. 

Special Trade. 

Cencrai 

Trade. 

1 Special Trade, 

1 


francs 

frarra 

francs 

francs. 

francs. 

1 franrs. 

1831 •. 

2 127,000 
2,001,000 
2,1.58.000 

1 ,.570,000 

1,07 2,300 
1,785,1 lOO 

1,737,(M)() 

2,027,(MK» 

2,273,000 

1,7 .5.3, 0(H) 

; 1,04.5,000 

1 2.11*7,001) 

4.10l..'oo 

4,028,000 

4,‘131,0()U 

1 .3,.332,000 

: 3.017,000 

! ;i, **82,000 

1 H.12 

I8.t3 

1 s.t 1 

2,2.50 000 

I.(>.>5.000 

2,I.5T,(HK) 

1 2,()7.5,0(*(* 

1 2 IK) 1,000 

4.407,000 

, .3,7 10, ••(K) 

3,87*2,000 



4,700,000 

1 830 

1 U\1 iiiWl 

I 1 ,1 f 

1 IMIf) 

2,75I),1)i)0 

* t,()75,000 

.5,SI0,0(X)* 

^iG03,0(Ml 


Va# 1 f 1 R 7x 1 

2,r(;2,(»oo 

r,f.7K,’oo*) 

:V)!)0,’ .on 

,3,(iH0,l>00 

5, 8G 1,(^0 

#,707,0(*0 

1838 

1 2.73.1,000 

1.5.3 1. 0(M) 

.3,I17,0(H* 

3.3*1 1, (KH) 

(>.1.52,(f1K» 

1 •4,*)22.(KH) 

1 8,3') 1 

1 2,821 000 

1 .202 0(M) 

2.8||),(I0I) 

- 2,082,000 

5,(>40.00() 

3,0 1 1,000 

JK40 1 

1 :m>i.5,oo() 

2.1 10.000 

2,013,000 

j 2,i;37,(*(K) 

G,28S,0(H) 

! 4,783,1*00 


j 2,('|, 53.(100 

.3.1.38,000 

1.715,(MMI 

1 ')‘*7.(»00 

2,41*0,000 

2,.50S,000 

1 2. 14 1,000 

^5,Hi«.noo 

' 4,15**,0(*0 

Decennial average j 

1811 ' 

1 

2,437,000 I 

.5,*t(l.,000 

' ,4.;U.1.*HM) 


VOL IV. r 



french WES I mniES, 


A.V V 

• + 1,0 Tr-ide between France and Cayenne, in the Years 1839, 

Pbincipal ^’^icles composing the Trade 

Impoiits, I 


6 K N K a A lj TRADE. 


A R T 1 C 1. F. S. 


Cloven 

Aiiuatto 

SiiRHT..... 

Cnltou wool 

Wro«l, exotic I 

CoflTco 

CitnnsitU‘8 

Hides, uutanned. 

(’opper, pure, of first fusion 
Hum Aud tutfia 

Pepper 

Cncolfc. 

Caoutchouc... 

Other articles 

Total value o f imports . . . . ' 


francs. 

3.'l5.nno 

l,«0,(K)0 

|,‘2H7,U»0 

(i 1.000 
•iriH.ooo 
•27,(K10 

70,000 
,0(K) 
4,(KK) 
.•1.000 
3.(M)0 


2 .Wifi.OOO I 3,l)l»\00<l _ 


francs. 
I.OliO.UOO 

011.000 . 
.. 878,000 
30?>.000 
t 5 ‘i, 0 (« 

18.000 
ir).ooo 

I3.WK) 

11,000 

10,000 

l.iHlO 

1,000 


3,43H,(K»0 


S P K C 1 A li T H A I) K. 


iruncH. 

84,000 

218,000 

47:), 000 

210,000 

151,000 
188)00 

10,000 
fi ,()00 
r>,ooo 
0,000 

3.000 

7.000 

11,000 

7,000 

1,202,000 


friinrs. 

.W.ooo 

3 ;j 1.000 

1 , 280,000 
;.;i,ooo 
. 5 : 1, 000 

33.000 

27.000 

7,000 
ll*,000 

4,000 

2,000 

3,000 

* 237,000 

2 , 140 , (MU) 


francs. 

in.iMio 

420.000 

728.000 
31)3.000 

111,000 

20,000 
l.S,(M)0 
2 H, 0 (M) 

. 11,000 

in.oiM) 

5,000 

1,000 


Exports. 


articles. 


Tbsaesof cotton 

„ fiax and hemp...! 

Hides, tanned 

Wines ' 

Tissues of wool 

Goods for use 

Salt roost 

i 

Pottery, glasswares, Ac...., 

Olive oil I 

Brandy and liqueurs 

Tissues of silk 1 

Butter, salt , 

Mats 

Wax, nianufrfcmrcd, •naj 

candles 

Medicines I 

Lime ! 

Essence ,of meat, &c. . • • . . 
Paper and paper nianuiac 
tures. . 

Fish 

•Jewellery, &c. . 

Perfumery .••• 

\\UA 

Oily seed 

Casks, empty. 

Arms 

Materials 

Soap ... 

Salt 

Other articles 


i: K N E R A L T RARE, 


i«:i9 

francs. j 

778.000 ! 

405.000 I 
03 000 j 

103.000 1 
i(,ri,ooo ; 

171.000 i 
(;( 1,000 , 
12 000 

39.000 

100.000 

28.000 
r,o,ooo . 
29 .fM)U I 

7.000 I 

20,000 I 
31,00(» I 

9.000 j 
2 ( 1,000 1 

Vi‘,noo j 

ir»,0oo 

14.000 

1.000 

3.000 

rifi.ooo 

37.000 

34,(K)0 

28.000 
in,(K)0 

307,000 


iRin ; 

fnan* s | 

.')‘M), 00 )l j 

258.000 1 

111.000 
28‘*,000 I 
1 II), non ' 
111. 000 ! 

99.000 ’ 
80 , (MM) 

49.000 

,51 000 1 

33.000 

24 oOO 1 

20.000 

151.000 

2 l,(H )0 

25.000 i 

22.00() ! 

21.000 ' 

49 ,(M )0 ! 

M.(MM) I 

45. 000 i 
2l.(*00 
18,(HK) 

5,0(K) 

1,(MM) 

20.000 

32 , (MK) 

10, (KM) 

2 , 0 (H) 

3(m;,ooo 


IKII ' 

fiancs. I 

M 5.000 ' 

231,000 

is 7 ,ooo 

H.SOOO 

ivi.ooo 

1 12,lMt(l 
7 i.OOO 
7 l,(M)0 
.')h,nno 
.51,001) 
4(>,000 
42,0(f0 

31.000 

32, (MM) 

3l,0()0 

28.001) 

27 ,00(1 
18,(MM» . 

17 , (MM) 
17,00(1 1 

1 . 5.000 

10.000 

(J,(M )0 , 

11,000 I 

I,IM )0 
17 , (KM) 

4 090 
11,000 
2,000 
. 1 H 2 .(M )0 

.,0(10 


SPECIAL T HADE. 


1839 

(r.iiM s 

779.000 
4l)\'H‘" 

'> 3,000 

1 . 50.000 

103.000 

171.000 
‘IS.O'HI 

3.5.000 
.(9,000 
1!»,000 
21,0(10 
00,01)0 

20.000 
7, (MM) 

20,000 

31,000 

9 .(M )0 

21 * 1,000 


19,(MM) 
10,000 
ll,(M)0 
1,000 
3,000 
5(MK)0 
33,000 
;i4,(M)0 
• 28,000 
10, (MM) 
341,000 

2,(»K2,0(K) 


francs. 
.vii,,a(Mi 
2.5H.O0O 
III 0(»0 

289.000 

110.000 

1 1 1.000 

«t '),000 

fiO,(IO0 

49/mio 

.51,000 

3:i,o(m» 

2 l,(M )0 

2 (i,(l 0 o 

1.51.000 


fi ancs. 

51.5.000 

231.000 

187.000 
Hi8,«l()0 

1 . 53,000 
I L ',000 
75 , 0(0 

09. 000 
.58,000 

10.000 

40.000 

42.1 H)0 

ai.ooo 

J 2 ,()(M) 


24.000 31 , (MU) 

2 . 1.000 27,000 

22.000 27 , (MM) 

21.000 K'fOOO 

49.000 17,000 

14 , 0 (K) 17 . 0 (M) 

4 . 5.000 ' 1 . 5,000 

21.000 1 10 .(M )0 

18.000 0/*00 

:,.00() I IL(HM) 

l.ooo 1 1,(H)0 

20,000 i ^tOOO 

:t 2 ,ooq 4 , (MX) 

| 0 ,(M )0 i HyOOfi 

2 .(MM) ^ ! ‘AOOO 

30 (),(M )0 j 4 r» 7,000 

2 , 037 .000 I g, 4 37 ,00 0 
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NavMiATIon l)etwecn France and j^hc French Establishuieuts of Saint-Pierre and 


Miquelon. ^ f 


YEAR S. 

ENTERED. 

t 

CLEARED. 1 

ENTEI^/k) AND CLEARED. 


SbipB, 

'Tonnage. 

Sbipn. 

.. 1 
looiiage. 

Stijpa. 

• 

1V>naage. 

.... . _ . 


g number. 

tonN. 

number. 

tom. 

number. 

tom 

lK.n 

318 

39,71.1 

.328 

42,439 

G46 

82,204 

1H32 

sor. 

4!i,472 * 

371 

40,884 

734 

99.3.56 

im j 

.371 

48,0!)5 

473 

67,104 

844 

11.5,889 

1H.14 


37.323 

440 

53,613 

R65 

110,038 

1^35 


0H,59G 

63.135 

•fi08 

65,310 

1,027 

133,900 

IHIiti 

im 

401 

.58,057 ; 

972 

124,002 

1837 

m 

70, .I?:! 

• 573 

H6,3UH 

1,076 

136,071 

ik;ik 

7i33 

6!>,4h:{ 

604 

80,314 • 

• 1,137 

149.707 

1830 

1840 

489 

4H7 • 

(n/»42 

GO.4% 

674 

500 

7.'>,I52 

62,881 

.1,063 

906 

130.694 

129.367 

Decennial average.. 

449 

60,002 

487 

64,21!) 

036 

124,221 

1841 

470 

64.613 

472 

r»0,160 

04K 

123,782 


Officjal Value of the TraJc of France with Sairii- Pierre and Miquelon and the 

Fislicrics. • 


iMPOiiTS. Exroiirs. ' imports and exports. 

Y K A R S. 



lu'r.il 'Tradf. 

SlHcial Trade 

(Iciieral Trade. 

Spe 

al 'IVade 

Special Trade 


Ir 

fr. 

'■ ir 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 


);,701 1)00 


170,000 

.3!)4.00( 

7,180,000 

7,002.000 




3,428,000 

2,7 18, OIK) 

0,726,000 

10,0I4,(M)0 


V.tiO; 0(10 


4,804,000 

4,H00,0(M' 

2, .50 1,000 

12.401,000 



i(„il 

•1,957, (»(»() 

4,81 1,00( 

2,»i07.0()() 

12,450 (KlO 


M 16.000 

1 7,1 HMi 

4.!).53,(KM) 

4.*»‘)5,OOr 

12,0!)!) 000 

11,711,000 


7,f)'io,0()n 

7,6(»Vi 

.5,12:{,OU0 

.3,6 18, (KM 

2,943,000 

11.283 000 


1 1,61.1,00(1 

ll.l.w,(' 

4,797,01^ 

4, 10.1, IKK 

(i, 4 10, OIK) 

1.5,.5(i().000 

838 

12,221,001 

12,I7.>,000 

5,(/7.0,iK)() 

.5.60 1, OOf 

7,003,000 

17,7711,000 

831) 

!.<,() Hi, 00( 

i:i,(.7'i,(HI() 

5,776.()()() 

5,678,(MK1 

9,422,(MK) 

19,353.000 

840 ; 

13,114,00(1 

1.1,117,000 

5,4.57, 000 

.5,022,0(K, 

8,001,000 

18,460.000 

Deienulnl avrrace ; 

0.191,000 

9,ir,H,ooo 

1,575,000 

4,1.74,000 

M, Olio , 000 

13,602,000 

1841 ' 

13, '123,00(1 

i:i,.5k{,o(k) 

•1,08(,,U(K) 

4,103,000 

18,009,000 

47,087,000 


PuiNCiPAL Articles coinposiiip the Trade between Saint-Pierre, &c»,iu the Years 183S 

1840, and 1841. 

Imports, 


r. li N E U A L Ttt AD JS. S P E C I A t TRAD] 

A R T 1 11 L K S 



1831) 1 

1840 1 

Ibll 

1839 


1.81^ 

Cod lisb. 

Ir. 

s. 

fr. 

fr. 1 

fr. 

%/r. 

7.113,000 

(5,731,000 

6,929.001 

7,M3,O0( 

6, 73.5, OIK 

(‘..(..MJMK 

Oil, whale. 

4,l.{(>l)l)0 

4,13.).lM)() 

4, 677, 001 

4,130,001 

4,271,< 

4,677,00' 

ei»d 

I,:M3.oo(> 

1,078,000 

!)9N,00( 

1 ..1113, (M 

t,07li. 

992,01 

Wbalehime 

(>83,000 

7.57,000 

801,0(M 

685, 0(1 

771,1 

8m.(H 

P'lsii, other 4luin i*o,i 

207 .000 

20,5,(»0(l 

IU.5.1 

207,001 

200,1 

105,(M 

niiihlier 


,5.5 001 » 

1 2»».l 


217.1 

126, Of 

Roe ol cod niid mat k.tTel... 

III), <1110 

3.{4*00 

5s,i 

60,00* 

.33, ( 

58, (W 

Other articlcB 

72.000 

1 •19,000 

136,< 

67,001 

141,1 

78.01 

ToIhI value of Imports.. 

1.3, 641;, 000 1 

13,4 14,000 

13,023,090 

13.67 5, IKK) 1 

13,447,000 1 

J3..584,00 
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Expouts. 


V 

(5 E N E R A L T R A 

D E. 

SC 

E C I A li T K A 1) K. 

A UTI C L 

183!! 

i 1840 

1841 

JH30 

• IHIO 1 

1841 

Salt.' 1 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

1 fr. 

fr. 

000 

l,342,rMHI 

1,. 17 1, 000 

1.408,000 

I 1,12H,(KK1 

1,2.10,000 

Tissu(*8 of flax or ht*mp ' 

o:i:>,0(K) 

1 r>.'»3,0(M) 

3(10,000 

531,001 

33(1,00(1 

3(;<i,oou 

wool 

101,000 

11R,00( 

(»,000 

OS 000 

1I8.(MNI 

(i.I.OOf 

Cordage 

231,000 

1 48‘J,00( 

4MS.OOO 

23 1,000 

248, (HH 

2()8,()0(, 

Bread and liisciiU ' 

314,000 

1 2r.7,ooc 

:t(i4,ooo 

31 1.000 

2(i7,(MK 

:io 1,0011 

n utter, salt ; 


1 ‘ifiTsOOC 

210,000 

:il!»,000 

200.0011 

210.00(1 

Salt ini at 

fio3.0o0 

‘ 22:1,000 

2:11,000 

.100,000 

1 f 223.00(1 

22.1.«0(, 

Habrrdaslicry ^ 

• .301,000 

1 540,00( 

20:1,000 

:i()4,ouo 

r .i:il,(M«i 

i:!.'i,o()( 

Brindy 

231,000 

l.'iO.OOt 

177.000 

2:14,000 

} , i:i(.,oo( 

iTr.mic 

Wines , 

e 330,000 

20r.(MM 

1 18,000 

2:10.000 

! 2rt7,0(« 

i4(;,oo(. 

Cider and perry • 

ISO, 000 

irio.ooo 

12,000 

iHo.iyu) 

f i:>o.oo( 

i2.(»ori 

Wood 

ll■2,000 

13'2,0(M: 

Mo.OOO 

•12.000 

! 132.0(M 

TM.OOI 

Whe4t meal 

120,000 

‘17,000 

l()5,(i00 

1 20,000 

07,(H» 

10.1 OIK. 

Hides, tanned i 

103.000 

! 1 00.00(1 

,0(»0 

!I7,000 

1 1 00,00(1 

88,001 

Instruments and manufar-j 


1 


3.1.0110 


1.1,001 

r,i.( 

tures of metal 

Casks, empty 

33,000 
3< 11,000 

! 111,0(0 

32,000 

7'-f.oo! ’ 

(•l.iion 

3't|,(i0ll 

.T»,00( 

Cotatoei and regc^tables . . . 

47,r)f»0 

11.000 

Ki.iion 

17.000 

n,( 

to, I 

Candles ' 

27,(«<0 

' 20,000 ; 

l*(,000 { 

2(|,0(»0 

, 20. OIK 

I'l I 

tlfiods for use 

70,000 

.37.000 • 

I7,0(M» 

70.1100 

37.001 

ir.iK 

J'arisian artirU's 


! ' 21,000 

I2.n0o 


'-'l.oor 


Other artides» 

1 lil.OOO 

' 321 ,000 

liloooo ' 

.{•('•.con 

2 'K,,00I 


Total %’aliie of e\'p<irt'» . . 

.‘iJiS.lUKi 

OHAPTKU 

nurcH WKST 

XIII. 





Saint Ei’statia, — This small islatul was first settled hy the l)n(eh in Ifi.'ij. 
It is nearly tlnity miles 111 cireu inference^ and its area is said to hiMiearly lUD 
square miles. It appears, at some distance froni the sia, like a conical moun- 
tain ; Lut it changes its appearance on approaching its shores, with a level sur- 
face for several miles, covered with some canc fields and provision grounds. 
Its town, during the war, carried on a contraband traffic to an extent which 
perhaps has never been surpassed ; the plunder which fell into the hands of the 
English, when taken by Admiral Rodney in 1781, amounted to about 4,()00,(M)0/. 
sterling. The prosperity of this island has rapidly deelined ; little commerce is now 
carrier! on. The expenditure of the local govtrnmcnt exceeds the revenue. The 
island has no wajler except that supplied by rain. It is reputed healthy. 

There are very few sugar plantations, producing about 1000 barrei^,; vams, 
and a few other articles of food are raised. 

The population, at one period, amounted to about .^jOOO whites, and about 
15,000 slaves; the present number does not exceed 300 or 400 whites,' and 
about 2000 slaves. 

Sa^a lies about ten miles to the north-west of St. Eustatla. It is inaccessible 
excepting on the ^outb side, where an artificial path admits the ascent of one person 
at a lime. In a secluded valley, in the middle of tiie island, there arc a few in- 
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liabitiintSj who grow some collon iyul vegetables. It is a depeHdeiioy of St. 
Eustatia. 

Sr. Martin. — The French and Dutch made a settlement on Jliis island in 

• • 

1638, from which they were lixpellcd by the Spaniards : the latter abandoned it 
in 1650. The French and Dutch divided it between them. It is about fifteen 
miles in length, breadth, nine miles ; area, thirty square miles. 

This island is hilly, but has no mountj^ins ; it is watered by several rivulets, 
in the southern part* are salt water lagoons, from which great quantities of salt 
are obtained by the*Dutch. The coast affords several good*rdh^stcads, of which 
Phihpsbmg and Marigot arc the chief. The soil is light, stony, but lertile, 
especially in the northern district : excellent tobacco is grown. The climate is 
considered healthy. 

The northern and largest portion of the island^ belonging to the French, 
forms a commune of the colony of Guadaloupc. 'iTie jiopulation of this division 
is estimated at about 600 free, 3000 slaves. 

The southern division, though less fertile, is more valuable for the salt it 
produee.s. It also yields annually about 2.5,000 cwt. of sugar, and 130,000 gal- 
lons of rum. Its expenditure, in common with all the Dutch colonies, exceeds its 
income. 

'J'he jiopulation of the Dutch has been estimated as equal to that of the 
French jiart. 

CuiiAi^oA. — This island was settled by the Dutch in 1632. Its length is 
about forty-two miles, and about fourteen miles in breadth, with an area of nearly 
800 square mile.s. 

It is generally low, with several hills rather than mountains. It has in most 
j)arts a bold sea-coast, with some good harbours, the first of vvhich is Santa 
.viina. The .soil is sterile and rocky: the industry of the inhabitants has 
Diought a considerable quantity of land under culture. Sugar is the, chief 
^t•.lplc, and salt is also made. From its vicinity to the South American coast, it 
y\as formerly a place of great contraband trade. Williamstadt, the capital and* 
seat of government, is one of the cleanest and best built towns m the w'st 
Indies. The^ government is vested in a stadtholdcr and ,a civil and military 
council. According to oflicial statements, .the expenditure, exceeds the revenue 
of the colony, the former amounting to 408, U03 francs, and the latter only to 
r>7,H47 francs, /)3 cents. 

Population, about 3000 whites; 5500 free coloured ; 5000 slaves, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


DANISH WEST INDIES. 

St. Thomas. — ^This island^ which*was settled by the Danes in 1672 , is in 
length about ten miles ; in breadth, five jniiles ; area, abofi{ thirty-seven square 
miles. A chain of hills traverses the island from east to* west. The soil is 
generally poor ; water is scarce, and the island is subject to severe droughts. 
Sugar and cotton are grown in moderate quantities. The town is well built, situated 
on, the acclivities of three conical hills; near these it is defended by strong 
fortresses, commanding the harbour and shipping. The general aspect of the 
placejs said to present a superiority over many of the towns in the lesser 
Antilles, and as resembling a populous commercial town in Europe. The 
houses are principally built of stone and brick, and tiled. St. Thomas has 
long been, and is now, a principal emporium in the West Indie-^. Its convenient 
situation, its spacious and safe harbour, and the moderation of the import duties, 
which vary from 1 to per cent, adralorem, have, in consequence, rendered it a 
depot for the supply of the neighbouring islands ; goods being sent to it as an en- 
trepot, until sold to other markets. Commerce and activity pervade its streets, and 
shipping of many nations are always in its harbour. The articles of importation 
are maflufactured goods : principally from England, and partly from other coun- 
tries of Europe ; and provibions, lumber, &c., from the United States. 

1 he import trade of this island in 1840 from Europe and North America was as 
follows ; — 


P L A c K s. 


From Orr-at IJnia 

Fl ' 

Spain I 

Uitly j 

llainbur^ and Altoria ' 

I 

Hri'tiK'O I 

lio'.l.'ina * 

I mU-tl States lInt.Aiuenra' 

Total ! 


VfMHOls 

rojiuagu. 

Fiml Coal Value of 

entm-d. 

loipnrtatiou. 

nunihtr. 

tout*. 

ilollara. 



2,1(10,000 

3M 

ti.lM 1 

fclO.OOO 

7 

.V2f) 

23, (too 

•d 


•M.OOO 

3L' 


{IGO.OOO 

12 

2 . 20:1 

41,000 

0 

1,132 

1!(!».000 

V 

3(lf, 

l.i.OOO • 

217 

30.27» 

'J(iK,0(l() 


, ;tt»h I 


In tlie same year the Spanish American and West Indian Islands’ uiiivals 


were as follow : — 


P L A C E S. 

i Vcaai la. 

W eight. 

* L A C IC S. 


Weight. 

Vene%ui.:l^aii(l Crena< 

Britiah lalaiida 

Freueb 

Spaiiiali „ . 

lilltL.ll „ g 

ii'juibt'r. , 
r,5 

GhO 1 

37 ? 

. 1 ifif 

j toua. 

4, M2 

2.311 

11/»H| 

32,005 

Brought forward.. . . 
liaiiiab laUuda.. 

.Swediab ,, *. 

Ilaytt ,, 

sii 

tOJlH. 
32, (¥>5 
13.(;37 
fiOli 
1,813 

Carrii'd (nrwanl 

.1 imo 1 

Toul 

! 1508 

48,024 
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Besides a great number of vessel® which call, neither load nor unload goods, 
and, in that case, free from port charges. 

Population about 7000; ^f wlioui there are about 500 whiles; li)UU free 
coloured and negroes ;^and tlie remainder slaves. 

Santa Cruz, or St. Croix. — This island was first settled by the Dutch m 
1643, who were expelled by the English in 1646. In 1650, the English were 
routed by the Spaniards, who laid the island waste. In the Frehch crown 
sold its claim to the*Danes for 75,000/. In 1801 it was taken by the English ; 
restored in the fofl(vving year ; captured in 1807, and rcmJfiped under the do- 
minion of Britain till 1815, when it was again ceded to the Danes. 

Its length is about twenty miles; breadth, about nine miles; area, about 
eighty-one sejuare miles. 

Santa Cruz is of an oval form; inferior to*St. Thomas in its maritime 
commerce, it is of far greater importance in area, fertility, product^ ^d 
internal resources. With the exception of a few hills* in the neighbourhood 
of the capital, the whole island is nearly a level. Its surface was originally 
divided into equal portions of 150 acres each, which, with different shades of 
culture, gives a varied aspect to its area: the roads are good, and average 
from twenty-four to thirty feet wide; they run in straight lines through 
the island at right angles. 

The soil is m^t very rich, but tolerably fertile, yet owing to droughts 
the crops are uncertain. Christianstadt, the capital, is extremely well 
built ; the houses are of stone, and commodious. 

The government of the island is under a governor-general, whose jurisdiction 
extends to the other Danish colonies in these seas, and two councillors: — there is 
^ulso the Burgher Council, consisting of seven members. The code of 
Christian V., together with the rescripts of the crown, constitute the law. A 
lunnher of the largest estates in the island are the property of British subjects ; 
abou.t one-third of the slaves belong to the King of Denmark, as owner or mort- 
gagee of estates ; hut the slaves are in the course of annual and gradual einanCi- 
pation, as is tlie case in the other Danish islands. 

Poptilation in 1841 — 3200 whites; 20,000 slaves. 

In 1816, the island produced upvrards of 40,000 hogsheads of sugar, but in 
seasons less favourable, not more than 10,000 or 12,000. The cultivation of 
coffee, indigo, and cotton, has been generally abandoned for many years. 

Average value of Sugar, about . . . 1 ,200,000 rix dollars. 

„ Hum „ . . . . 500,000 „ 

St.John. — This island was settled by the Danes in 1721 . Itsjength is 
about thirteen miles ; its breadth, six miles. Sugar and cotton ^re pjoduced in 
small quantities, and live 'stock is also reared. On the south-east side, a pro- 
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montory forms two coves, which arc defendred by a fort on the north point of 
the entrance, and another on Duck Island, close to the south point. This 
promontory has the town called ‘‘ the Castle.” 

St. Kautholomkw. — This island belongs to Sweden. It was settled by 
the French in 1648 ; ceded by them to Sweden in 1784. Its length is about 
fifteen miles; its breadth, about five miles; area» only twenty-five square miles. 
St. Bartholomew is of slight elevation^ with irregular round hills. It is well 
wooded, but iiidifierently supplied with water. The inhabitants depend chiefly 
on rain-water. The soil is fertile, producing sugar, cojttoii^ and some toliacco ; 
the woods yield lignum-vitie, iron-wood, and other trees. Keefs surround the 
coast, but there is a good liarbour on the west side (tailed the (V/m/r/gc, near 
which the town of Gustavia is situated. 

The population of the whole island is estimated at between 6000 and 'JOOO, 
many are descendants of Irish Homan Catholics. 
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E MJ^ IRE OF B R A Z I L 


CHAPTER I. 

DI SrElIM I \ i: SKETCH i:s y\M) STATISTICS ,OF imAZIl- " 

This e:nplre compn^liciids tlic L;;rcat eastern section of Soutli America; from 
tlie hourccs of llie liio I»ranco, in about 4 deg. north latitude, or rather from the 
boundary of Frencdi (Juayana, to the boundary line of Uruguay in about 30 deg* 
south latitude.'^' 'Vhe length of tlie empire of Brazil is computed, from north 
to south, at al)out liftoo miles. 'Fhe greatest breadth, from between G deg. and 
S deg. soulh latitude, on tlie Atlantic Ocean about 35 deg. west longitude, to 
the liio Vavarl (70 deg. west longitude) is estimated at near 2540 miles. Tlie 
area is estimated at about 2,7504^00 square miles, or nearly twcnty-tRrec times 
the area of the United Kingdom, and about seventy times as large as Portugal. 

The boundaries will be best seen by reference to the last modem maps than 
by deseription ; further tlian that its boundaries, which are not, except on the 
Atlantic, well defined, are, I'rench Guayana on the nortli, the Atlantic on the 
cast and north-east, Uruguay on the south, and the Spanish Republics along its 
great western frontiers. 

The norlhcrn and western provinces of Brazil consist of vaiii alluvial playis of 
great feitility, witli, in many ])arts, an unhealthy climate, arising from the rich 
vegetation^ of low, alluvial lands. The central, eastern,* and southern provinces 
vary greatly, lioth in climate and in juoduets; some regions are not inferior in 
fertility to the most favoured parts of tlie earth, others arc either completely 
arid or nearly unproductive. The wdiolc of the southern and eastern provinces 
may he considered as one great plateau, wliich rises somewliat abruptly from 
the Atlantic, and extends w’cstward with undidations, and hills, and rivers, and 
streams, seveial hundred miles, with gradual deeVnities towTirds the north and 
soutli. The highest part of tins groat plateau rises into a chain* of rnountains, 
which run parallel to the coast and cast of the River San Francisco. This region 

* A strip of the country cast of Monte Video, along the Atlantic, *is with its islands and 
lagoons claimed as far as Qj deg. south, by Rio Grande do SuJ. 

VOL. IV. Q 
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is called tlie S. ^rra do Espinha^o, or the Backbone Chain. There is, however, very 
generally a belt of low land between the sierra and the ocean. 

Sea Coast. — Approaching the coast from the Atlantic, the outline appears 
mountainoui, buf on nearing the shores it generally ]wescnls a picturesque cha- 
racter, varied by mountains, forests, and verdant valleys. The lands rise, how- 
ever, rather abruptly (some few miles) from the coasts, and a Ucr wards to the 
high ranges, from 5000 to 0000 feet high, called the Brazilian Andes. The 
approach to Rio Janeiro, with tile Organ mduntains in the distance, the coast or 
Brazil north of Rio Janeiro, or rather north of Cape Fmo, which stretches out 
into the Atlantic, cast from the Bay of Rio Janeiro, is remarkably picturesque 
but not remarkable for projecting headlands. 

Cape Frio is the great landmark for ships arriving from the Atlantic for Rio 
Janeiro. This promontory is one of the termini of the long ridge of mountains, 
which fullows the coast to the south and west. Mr. Kidder observes, that “a 
huge oval mass of granite here marks the spot where the line of coast turning to 
the north, forms nearly a right angle."" 

Some years ago the English frigate Thetis^ bound homeward at the cxjiiration 
of a cruise in the Pacific, was wrecked upon Cape Frio. This vessel, on leaving 
the harbour of Rio where she had touched, had encountered foul weather. After 
struggling against it till it was presumed she had cleared the coast, she bore 
away, steering the proper course, if sufficiently east. In the darkness of the 
night, with the wind fair and strong, the ship was running eight or ten knots .Tn 
hour, when, without the slightest apprehension of danger, she diislied upon this 
rocky headland. The officers and crew hud barely time to clamber on to, or 
drag themselves up, the promontor}’, before the frigate sunk. The crew ma- 
naged to hold on the rocky shelves of the cape, above the reach of the waves, 
throughout a most dismal night, 

A good lighthouse has since been constructed upon Cape Frio, which at the 
present time renders the approach of the navigator nearly as safe by night as it 
is by day. 

From Cape Frio the coast to the north is low and sandy. About ten miles 
from it is a village which, in 1615, received the name of the city of Cape Fiio. 
It does not thrive nor increase, though it has a safe harbour and fertile land, with 
sea-marshes yielding salt. 

The next place to the north is Macahe, at the mouth of a small river. The 
steamers which ply between Rio de Janeiro and Campos, touch at the village of 
Cape Frio and at Macahe. The fertile district surrounding Campos is called the 
Campos dos Goyatakazas, or plains of the Goyatakaz Indians. It has been 
compared to the Elysian fields. Campos, situated on the western bank of the 
river, has regular and well-paved streets, with some good houses. Its commerce 
employs a vast number of coasting smacks, which exjiort its sugar, rum, coflTee, 
and rice to Rio Janeiro. The sugars of Campos arc deemed the best in Brazil. 
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The coast of Espiritu Santo^ which embraces the old captaincy of the same 
name, and part of that of Porto Seguro, extending from the province of Rio de 
Janeiro on the^sputh, to th^t of Bahia on the north, was disqpvered by Cabral, 
and settlec^ by 4,hc fi]st Dtnalaries. It is but thinly inhabited and^worSe culti- 
vated. Its soij is fertile, and well adapted to the growth of sugar-cane and other 
tropical productions. Precious woods and drugs abound in its forests, and the 
shores abound in ^excellent fish. A co«npany has surveyed the Rio Docc, with 
the view to open *a transport between tho^ co^pt and Che province of Mmas 
Geracs. • ^ . • 

The Abrolhos (in Portuguese, ^pen yoiir eyes) arc four small, rocky, low, and 
dangerous islands, about ninety miles from the shore, in tlie eighteenth degree of 
soutli latitude. They are a jjrojection from a bank of rucks, which exjiibits 
itself, occasionally, between the seventeenth and tvventy-fifih degrees of south 
latitude, at a distance of from two to ten leagues from the main land. Besides 
these slioals, there is a regular rcc?f of rocks running near and generally parallel 
with the shore from Cape Frio to Maranham. Espiritu Santo, Porto Seguro, 
llheos, and nearly all the ports along the coast are entered by openings through 
this reef. This long reef protects vessels sailing within it so effectually that it 
lias been compared ,to^ one continued harbour. The sandhills along the shores of 
Brazil often rise in high white hummocks. 

The distance from Rio de Janeiro to Bahia is about 800 miles. There is no 
large city or flourishing port on the coast, nor is there a single direct or beaten 
road tlirough the interior. The only author who has ever travelled over this 
portion of Brazil, by land, is Prince Maximilian, of Neuwied. It is difficult to 
form an idea of the impediments, annoyances, and dangers which he had to 
surmount: — such as dense and thorny vegetation, insect plagues, among which 
were the most formidable wasps’ and hornets’ nests, wild beasts, venomous 
re])til(‘s, and rivers without bridges. Yet he tells us that although scratched and 
miiiined by thorns, soaked by the rains, exhausted by incessant perspiration caused 
by the heat, yet novertlieless the traveller is transported in view of the magnificent 
vegetation.” llis travels in Brazil were accomplished between the years 1815 
and 1818^ and his interesting work furnishes up to the present day the best 
account we have of the scenery and of the people of this part of the empire. 
The character and condition of the hihabitants have not since then been sus- 
ceptible of much cither of progress or change. Under the present adminis- 
tration, there has been a gradual improvement; yet, up to 1839, the whole 
province of Espiritu Santo contained not a single printing-press. Many of its 
churches, built with great expense by the settlers, w'cre going to decay. * Nothing 
was doing tow'ards civilising or instructing the Indians; and, aAidst*a popula- 
tion of more than 40,000, there were only six or seven primary schools with any 
pupils. 

On approaching Bahia and the Island of Itaparica, the coast is low, and 
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little can be jeen, save here and there a line of branching coqueiros (cocoa-nut 
trees). The latter are often seen along the coast as far south as Santa Catherina. 

From Bahia to each of the provinces of Sergipj and Alagoiis, tlic coast is 
generally lov', but in parts undulated, with a thick jungle covering the country to 
the serra of Itaparica, about twenty miles inland. The serra divides the low 
country from the open plains of the interior. Brazil-wood abounds in the serra. 
Porto dos Pedros, Bayra Grande, and Poito Calvo, occur on tli^. coast of Alagoas. 
The shore continues low, with white saiidhills to and at Pcrnamhuctj and 
Itamarca, and often covered with cocoa-nut trees. Tlie Qpast’ of Ilio Grande do 
Norte is also generally low', with a sandy beach, and the soil sand}', and ordy in 
parts fertile. The coast, after rounding Cape St. Roque, trends w'cstw'ard, w'itli 
shores generally low', and with some peaks inland in the pro\'incc of Ccara. The 
coast of Maranharn is more irregular but not mountainous. From INIaranliam 
to th" mouth of the Amazon, the shores, including 4lie Delta, arc, witli little ev- 
ception, flat and uninteresting. The w'hole coast of l»razil north of Rio Janeiro 
xnay be considered generally as low, and faced at some distance in the sea witli 
reefs or banks, yet from a distance of some leagues at sea, its ap})earanee, for a 
very great extent is mountainous. Fioni Cape f'rio to Rio Janeiro, the sliores 
form an exception to this rule. South of Uio Janeiro, rivers, bays, and the 
large lagoons of Patos and Morim occur; and, wutli a high mountainous Irack- 
ground, the coast, geucially, w ith afcw’blulfs, is also low. 


CHAPTER II. 

LAKFS AM) UIVEllS 01 IlHA/lL. 

Lakes are numerous in the great basins, or j)lains, of tlic Amazon, and some 
are of considerable extent during the rainy season. The Lake of Xarayes exists 
only during the W'et season, when it covcis many tliousands of square miles • in 
tlie dry season its waters entirely disappear. There are numerous lakes in the 
southern provinces of llic empire in the low country bordering Uruguay; the 
large.st is tlic Laguna dns Patos and Lake Merini. 'flic greatest part of Lake 
Merim is included within Uruguay. No lake of any extent cxuairs on the great 
table-land, small Lakes are not uncommon. But no deep or extensive lakes like 
the great ijiland .^eas of North America occur in Jirazil.^- 

Wliilc w(? arc tO(> well auaic lliat the most careful writer- do not esta|><’ iiiaknig ernmeous 
statements and one writer after anotliei lias related sonu- ijeneial error-s lesjieeting Ih’azil, the 
recent work of Mr. Kidder, bein;^ fioni tlie evidence ofiiK jiersonal knowledge down to iHt-t^has 
appended tlK‘ following remarks ; ' 

“ It w'asiiot nntjl the present work was in press, tliat tlic attention of the author was directed 
to the artiele on Ihazil, in MU'ulloch s Universal (Gazetteer in ll^ii woik. 

“ 1. Three I'rovinees are enumerated which have no existence in the empire, to wdt, Rio 
Negro, Mina^’ Xo\as, pnd I'lTnarido. 

“2. 'I'noof the aetuid pruvinces, Santa Catharina and Ilio (Jiande do Sul, not in tlie list 
at all. 

“ a. ‘ All its principal cities arc on the coaat. Its iiAtUvouiis are among the finest in the world, 
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All the tributaries of the Amazon, which flow into it, east of the I|io Madera, 
from the south, run their whole course within tlic territories of this empire. 
Of the tributaries w'hieh fall ^«ito the Amazon from tlie nor^h, between the 
mouths of the M.idera.and Guyana and that of the Yavari, the lower part df thgir 
courses only floji's through Brazil. The rivers which drain the southern portion 
of the table-land carry their waters down to the Parana and Paraguay.^ Most of 
the lar"cr rivers which fall into the Amazon from the south-east, and those which 
flow into the Parani, have their coitfsc interrupted by rhpids, and cataracts. 
These rivers are general!^’, however, navigated, poiiages oc(?ur where the imj)e- 
diments arc too great to be overcome. Those rivers which do not join cither 
the Amazon or tlie Parana, and imvigatcd to some extent, arc chiefly the 
Itapicuni, the. Parahiha, and the Iguarihe, west of C'a])e San Roque ; ^lud 
south of it the Rio .San Franeisco, the Ilio Grande do Belmonte, the Rio Doce, 
the Parahiha, and the Rio Grande do Sul wdth its branch, the Jacuhy. BjU, 
with the cxceiition of the Amazon, the rivers of Brazil flowing to the coast are 
interrupted in their navigation. 

The great ran^ of mountains near the eoa.st prevents any rivers from 

attaining the ocean immediately, except such as spring from the eastern side of 

serras; hut several rivers of the interior fall circuitously into the Atlantic. 

• 

:ui(l luv cniiTiPPtfd with the interior l»y numerous large* niVLiis^ mo.st of which arc navigable Jht 
a ('ori.siib r((l)/r u'nj/ nihnul.' 

“ liailiowrh oi‘ J\io de Janeiro and Bahia des(T\c the* uhovo coniplinu'nt. But what groat 
nn\ig.il)h‘ riNoi‘« (‘tmiurt <Mtlu*r of tluMii with the intt'rior, roniain to ho di>oover(’d. It is matter 
of iiolonoty, and t»f imneixil jogiel, that, notw ith-'laudiug the mniihor and the vastnos^ of the 
j’jvois flowi’ii". lliittugh the noitliein ami WLStern poijioiis ol tlio omjiire, and liiially mingling thoir 
waters with the Aina/<ni and the l.a J’lata, tli(‘ro is not oiu', he^-idcs the Ama/on, oiinit} ing into 
the Atlantit aloiiij the whole Bra/ihaii coaM, wlneli is ‘ n{i\igahle’ any ‘ considerahlp w-ay’ from iu 
mouth inland. Hopes an* entertainrd that the lvi\LT Doee nia} be rendei'od uavigahlc to sloani- 
hoats, hill proat iajumim' iiinvt lii>t ho uirurii’d. No ci/i/ or haibotir of note t whlx at its mouth, 

“ 4. ‘ I'lie ^oil near the coast displavs cvitlonecs of tlie nrhfsL oulitruiion.^ ‘ In the neighbour- 
hood of Bio Jam ho, it cimsi'-ts in a I'Kiit un(i>.nt( pbiin'*' 

“ No p.Tit nf iha/il lias liccn, as }i t, 'subjected * the richest cultivation,' and jirobaljy flircc- 
fifrhs of the w hole sra-iiiast an', yt, in a state of naluro. If it is meant that the coast 
gener: JIn has hoeii ii..'ir 4Milii\ated than the *jicai interior, it is in th(‘ main tine, althongliit Ina^ bo 
(pics^tioneil, wlu'thei lOiy part of the coast ha*, been better enlti\afed than soim* portion.s of Mma* 
4ieraes. 'J’o "pe.iL el the sf»Il in ‘h<‘ in igllhoni luujd <4’ Bio, cons *) * \ii li rat mrasi^r oC 
])lains,’ is still moic oh\ioiisl\ iiicoricct; a^* will appear fioui any authentic de.scription or view' of 
the place. . , 

‘* 0 . ljnd«‘i*the hi’ad »if ii I :i(;io\,it is slated that one of the rVi/j-/ si'cts at Kio is tliat of the Sobas- 
tiani^«ts. it ^s hut just to say that this was never true, individuals there are in that city, as well 
as in otlier parts ol’tiie empire, In longiiig to tliyt sod, hut they ate nowhere Humorous, and have 
not been during the present ci niuiv. 

“ b. KesptTting j’opi 1 AiToN, it is st.iteil on the aiilliorilv of lialhi, that there arc bO<),()(tO 
converted Inihans. Prohahiv no mti'lligcnt Bra/.liati would estimate tfic number liigher than 
l(l,<M)0, luaUiii,", the nnist cliaiiialile allowancf’s. Again, <>n the same anthoruv, it i.s stated that 
the ‘ imiepenileiit huhaiis, laiiopeaii settleis,’ itcc. (singular cnnjuiictiony amount to lo0,000 ; 
whereas, there is icason to believe that thepioviiice of lUra aloiu* coiitam.s tliat lull yumbor of 
savage liidiaus. * 

“ Mr. M’( ‘ulloc li’s view of literature, education, I’vrc., would have be(*n toleralUy eoiV'Ct twelve 
or liftei'n }ears ago, if we e\eept the* absuid and malieioiis stall mont, that ‘the book called ‘ the 
ait of stealing’ is found in nearly every boii.se in Brayil !’ 

“ The radical defect of tbe whole article under observation consists in^it.^ having been com- 
piled from books that arc either obsolete, or else tliat were never entitled to crcdil .'’ — hiddcrs 
Sketches of lint zil. New York, lb4.>. ^ 
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The Parahiba discharges itself in latitude 6 d^g. 57 min. south; longitude 42 deg. 
west. 

There are three Rio Grandes : one rises in the province of Minas Geraes 
and, after a long course to tlie north-east, falls into the Atlantic a few miles 
north of Porto Seguro, in latitude 15 deg. 26 rniii. south ; an 9 llicr waters the 
province of Bahia, and falls into the Rio Francisco ; a third gives a name to 
the province of Rio Grande do Sul, and flows in the Atlantic about the 32nd 
parallel of south latitude. 

The immense estuary of La Plata is the great drain for all the central waters 
south of the tributary streams of the Amazon. The land which divides the 
whalers of the Amazon from those of tlie Plata, rises to its greatest height 
between the 13tli and 14tli parallels of latitude. 

— THE RIVER AMAZON. 

The Amazon, wliich, with its tiibutaries, is considered tlic largest river in 
the w’orld, assumes its name at tlie junction of the Tunguragua, or Maranoii, 
wliich issues from the Lake Lauricocha, in Peru, in latitude 10 deg. 29 min. 
south; and the Ucayali, formed by streams M-liicli have bc(Mi traced to the 16th 
and 18tli degrees of south latitude. These two great and navigable rivers unite 
on the confines of Peru, and form the main and uninterrupted stream of the 
Amazon, which, running eastw'^ard more than 1000 miles, then takes a more 
nortlicrly direction, and having received the waters of hitherto countless and na- 
vigable tributary streams, falls into the Atlantic by many channels. Following 
all its windings, it is computed to be between 4000 and 5t)(H) miles in length. 
At its mouth, it is about 180 miles broad, and its deptli is in most jiarts un- 
known. It has been navigated to its confluence with the l^ichitca, between the 
8th and 9th degrees of south latitude, wdiere its current is gentle ; and, l)y the 
Rio Negro, one of its branches, it communicates with the Cassiquiarl, which falls 
i.ito the Oroiioco. Its shores are covered with dense w oods, inhabited by figers, 
leopards, boars, and an innumerable varici^y of apes or monkt ys, while an im- 
mense variety of birds of the must beautiful plumage enliven these vast solitudes. 
The raanati and tortoise abound along the banks of this river and its' tributaries, 
whicli also swarm with alligators. That huge herb feeding animal, the nuinati, 
ascends or is found, as well as the turtle, high up the Ucayali. 

The principal stream of the numerous magnificent rivers which fall i.nto tlie 
Amazon, is the Rio Madera, or forest-river, formed by the union of several 
streams issuijag from the eastern slope of the Andes on the borders of Peru, w'hich 
flowing f^^w^arUs the east and north-east, unite before they reach the 10th degree 
of south latitude. Their confluent waters, after several magnificent falls, reach the 
level country ; whcpcc the Madera rolls along its vast waters, forming, for a great 
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part of the distance, the north-western boundary of the Brazilian donjinions, and 
•oins the Amazon in latitude i3 deg. 24 min. 18 sec. south. Flowing in the same 
direction, but further castwarcj^ are the Tapajos, the Xingu, and the Tocantines, 
all descending from thp great central mountains; the two forrnei flow out*of the 
province of Mjitto (Jrosso ; the latter from the region of Goyaz, in about 
latitude 19 deg. south. The Tapajos takes a northerly course for more than 600 
miles l)etween the Xingu and the Mad(*ra (its whole course being computed to 
be 900 miles in Icngfh), and falls intg the Amazon in latitude 2 deg. 24 min. 
50 sec. south ; lorigifcudc^55 deg. west. The Xingu has a*cotirse of aliout 1200 
miles, the navigation of whicli is frequently interrupted by cataracts. The 
Tocantines, the largest of the three, is joined by the Araguaya in latitude 
(i deg. ; and the united stream, after u course of about 300 miles, flows into^tlie 
southern estuary of the Amazon in latitude 1 deg. <i0 min. soutli, about twenty 
league s west of the eity of Bara. Its wliole length *is upwards of 900 miles. Thc^ 
Rio Negro, which falls in from the north, is a large, clea/, navigable river, com- 
municating also with the Oronoco by a branch, tlic Cassiquiari. A little above its 
mouth is the flsliing and boat-building town of Manoas, or Barro de Rio Negros. 

This miglity river was discovered by the intrepid traveller Orellana, who, in 
a frail craft, descended the Amazon from the mountains of Peru to its mouth ; 
and whose descriptions gave rise in Europe to the kingdom of El Dorado, and 
the unfortunate expedition of Raleigh. 

Gonzalo Pizarro, the brother of the conqueror of Peru, marched, in 1541, 
from Quito, with an army of 300 soldiers, and 4000 Indians to serve as bearers 
of burdens, to seek the imagined kingdom of gold, believed, from some accounts 
of the persecuted aborigines, to exist east of the Andes. 

The rnonareh of this fabulous kingdom, was said, in order to wear a more 
magnificent attire than any other king in the world, to be adorned in a daily 
coating of gold. II is body was anointed every morning with a rare jvul fra- 
grant gum, and gold dust was blown over him through a tube. Thus attired, 
the Spaniards named lum El Dorado” (the Gilded King). He was said to rtf- 
side generally in the superb city of Manoa: in one street of which there were'^aid 
to have beep no less than 3000 silversmiths or silver->vodi:ers. The columns of 
his palace were affirmed to be porphyry and alabaster; his throne ivory, and 
its steps gold ; the body of the palacic was of white stone, ornamented wuth 
golden suns and silver moons ; living lions, fastened by chains of gold, guarded 
its entrance. 

To conquer such a monarch, city, and kingdom, might well jillure Gonzalo 
and his army onward against all physical obstructions. Never was an e^fpedition 
more fatal, and the discovery of the Amazon as a great navigable\iver,nininter- 
rupted by falls or rapids, to the ocean, and the non-existence of the El Dorado 
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have been the only fortunate result. C)onsid 4 sving it imprudent to return back to 
Peru over ?lic Andes, from the wretched state to which his followers had been 
reduced by more tlr.iii a thousand deaths from fal|gue and fiiminCj he reached the 
bankstof the Napo, a tributary of the Amazon, From that ))ointhe resolved to 
proceed down the stream, and constructed such a vessel as the circumstances 
of Ills condition enabled him to build. lie sent this craft, niuler charge of 
Orellana find fifty men, down the Najip, to stoj) at such a place as water dcc]3 
enough M as found to* take all on l)oard. Orellana descended Rapidly, and instead 
of M’aiting for he continued the voyage dowinvayds, ifought with the 

natives, called them Amazons, as Avomen Mxre seen to command them ; built 
a larger vessel, and reached the sea in five montlis. lie then proceeded to Spain, 
Mas pardoned for deserting Pizarro, and received a charter to concjiicr the regions 
he liad discovered. He succeeded in raising funds and enlisting adventurers for 
an expedition ; and with a flc6t lie arrived on the coast in 1541, but amid the 
immcrous clvannels at die mouth of the river, he failed to find the main branch. 
After a month or two sjumt without being able to U'^cend the river, Orellana, 
MMth many of his followers, sunk under disease, and died. 

Southey considers tliat as a discoverer, ho surpassed any of his eountrymen ; 
and if, as a conqueror, lie was unfortunate, it is now tiie happier fur liim, having 
never had the opportunity of committing those atrocities whicdi blackened the 
characters of many of his contemporaries/' Southey has e\cn gone so far as to 
altem])t to give the name of Orellana to the whole mighty rivi‘r, and to reject 
that of Jlaranon, as having tlie same origin as Maranhani and denounces 
Amazon, from its fiction. In his map, and generally, in all his references, he 
denominates the great river Orellana. O Amazoffas is, liowcvcr, the general 
name among all tliosc who traverse its waters, or wlio live ui)c)n its l)anks. 

Para, which was the almriginal name, signifies the Father of Waters, and still 
imparts its name to the province through which the Amazon flows do\vn, as well 
as to its capital. The Para is also the name of the southern hraneh. 

About seventy years after the expedition of Orellana tl»c Portuguese began 
to Settle in Para. In 161G, Francisco Caidcira, the first chief captain, founded 
the city of Para. In 1G37, two Franciscan friars and six soldiers, mOio formed a 
mission to the aboiigincs, near thcfionticrs of Peru, descended tlie Amazon from 
Quito. Sfuiie of the missionaries grew weary and returned ; otlicrs travelled on- 
ward, until the natives attacked and killed the otliecr in charge of the soldiers. 
Dismayed at the dangers and oljstaeles of a journey back to Quito, the survivors 
committed themselves to the floods, in a weak craft, as Orellana had done 
nearly a century before. They reached Para in safety, but were unable to give 

^ Both words have the sanio origin, being derived from the Portuguese marc, the sea, and 
nOOf rot, 7iot Ike sea^ as the great river near its mouth appears to be. 
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any satisfactory aqcoiint of the cofinlrics through which they had f tisscd. The 
dread of cannibals seems to liave deprived ilicm of the powers of observation. 

During the same year, the first expedition to ascend the Amazon was 
equipped under the command of Pedro Teixeira, who, with seveifty soldiers, ISOO 
natives, as rowers and bowmen, and numerous females and slaves, in all al)out 
2000, embarked in forty-five canoes. The strength of the current and the diifi- 
culty of finding their course amid the iiftricacics of numerous channels, opposed 
great difiiculties and fatigue. Many of the Indians deserXet^ but unceasing per- 
severance and able rfondwei, enabled Teixeira, after a voyage of eight months, to 
ascend to the head waters gf that navigation. Leaving most of his men with his 
canoes at this place, he journeyed overland to Quito, where he was received with 
flistinguishcddionours. He was, on his return, ac<;ompanicd by several friavs to 
record an account of tlie voyage. This record ^as the first authentic informa- 
tion collected and puhlislied to the world. The party reached I^ara, then \-aned"" 
Belcrn, in December, 1739. Afterwards voyages up and down the Amazon be- 
came more common. 

Ill 17 *^ 0 , M. dc La t^umlaniinc descended from Quito, and constructed a map 
of the river, hasv'd upon a scries of astronomical observations. Ills memoir, read 
before the Royal Aca<.lcmy on his return, is at this day a very interesting and 
instructive work. In modern times, the most celebrated written voyages 
down the Amazon arc those of ?pix, Martins, Mawe, and Lieutenant SmylJi.’^ 

Most, liut not all, the voyages on the Ama/on havehren unattended witli calamity, but the 
^uderinjis of Madame Ciodin have b<*en of the greotrst liardsliiji. Her liiishatid was an astio- 
iiomer, asso(*iat<’tl \\ith M. dc la (’(mdamine. lie had taken his family with liini to reside^ in 
(Jnito, hut iK-iiii: ordered to (Jayenue, wa** obfiged to leave them hehind. ('ircumstaiices trans- 
pired to prevent his return for a pi'riod of sixteen years and \^heii finall) he made the attempt to 
.nseriid the Amazon, lu' was taken siek and could not proceed. All letters or messages that he 
attempted to send his \\[\\\ iade<l to reacli her, A rumour reaehed her, that an expedition had 
been despatched to meet her at .^ome of the missions on the npj)(*r Amazon. She immediatel\ set 
out on this jterilous journey, aecompanied hy her family, ineluding throe females, iwo ciiildren, 
her brother, and two or three men. 'I hey parsed over the Andes and down the tributary streams 
of the Amazon. As tliev descended they foiiml the mis>ioiis in desolation, from the ravages <if the 
smalI-po\. 'Fhe Mll.ige where the\ expected lo lind Indians to eondnrt them down the liver, li;M 
but two inhahilantN snrxixiim : who could n^t aid them, without guides or canoe-nien, and^no- 
rant of the naMgation, their misery was now beyond description ; their eanoi^ drittod <Iown the 
current, and filled with water; they e.seaped with some provisions. Tliey Ibriiied a raft, w’liieli 
w\as soon after, bn »ken upon a .vwr/;/, a partly sunken tn-e. They eseflpcd to the river-bank, an 1 
attemjited toju’oeeed on foot, willioiit map or compass. They wore soon bewildered in the forest. 
Wild fruits tind sueouleiit plants now beeanio tlieir only food ; reduced by hunger, flio} soon fell 
victims to disease. 

In a few' days Madame fiodin alone «iir\i\od, amidst eight dead bodies ; she attempted to bniy 
them, but was unable. After tw'o days spent in mourning over the deafl, she determim’d to maki' 
a last (‘Ihirt ; hat ^lie was nearly -‘lOlKt miles from the ocean, without food, and with her feet lorn 
by walking amid the wamds. 'hiking the shoes of mu* of the dead men siie started upon her dreai v 
way, during the day. At night she lay exluiisted amid the most desolate wrer(•hedne^'^ and horror. 
She was taken up on the ninth day at the river side, by a party of Indians in » eanfte. They 
carried her to one of the missions, liom which sli was finally conveyed dow'n ^le Aiffivum and 
restored to lier husband, after niiuiteen years’ separation. They returned to France together and 
lived in retirement ; but she never fully recovered from the effects of her sufferings. 

Mr. Kidder saw a fellow eountryman at Para, who had visited Brazil for hij health, and having 
to a great degree recovered, lie \vfis induef d to make a voyage up the greaf^iviT. The best uss* I 
VOL. IV. tt ' 
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The voyiger on the waters of the Amazort, above Para, will scarcely see fifty 
houses in 100 leagues. There are but few settlements directly on the river. 
Most of the small settlements are on the tributary^sLreams, and on the iguarajws 
or hayous. Thd houses have all mud floors and thatc?\ed roofs. 

It is astonishing how feeble have been the attempts to navigate the magnifi- 
cent inland navigation of Brazil, and especially the waters of the Amazon and its 
tributaries. During the year 1827, a steamboat company was formed at New 
York, with the express purpose of carrying on that navigatioij. It originated at 
the suggestion of the Brazilian government through jts rfiarge-d'aflaires, Mr. 
Rebello, then in the United States, who stipulated for them great encouragement, 
and a grant of special privileges on the part of Doin Pedro I. A steamboat was 
fitted out and sent to Para, and other heavy expenses wen^ incurred by the com- 
pany; but from want of co-operation on the part of Brazil, i\m entciprize failed. 

“ ““During the last three years, small government steamers have three or four 
times plied as far up the Amazon as the River Negro. Sucl) voyag(‘S will, 
no doubt, be repeated, but we fear tliat little more nill be efli*eled in extending 
steam navigation on the Amazon for many years to come. The main stream of 
the Amazon is navigable for more than 2000 miles; the Tocantins, the Xingii, 
the Tapajos, the I\Iadera, the Negro, the Purus, the Beni, and other rivers, are 
navigable for several thousand more. They altogether flow through icaions 
v\ith rich soil, and the mo^t luxurious vegetation, but their waters arc now t>nly 
disturbed by alligators and reptiles, and now and then by llie uncouth though 
large canoes. A different population than the Ptuliigucsc must inhabit its banks 
and open its navigation before it can be iH’oiitable. It is even pn'b.ible that the 
intercourse between the Atlantic and Peru, in tin* productions of the latter, east 
of the Andes, may be the first established line of steam navigation. 

Exclusive of the want of population on the bardis of the Amazon, and otluu’ 
political and moral obstacles to opening the trade and navigation ol' those magnifi- 
cent regions of the world, the Brazilian government has, with respect to tlic nrviga- 
tior of the rivers and luiibouis of the. sea coast, limited the foreign commerce to a 
few ports. III llie fertile province of Pernambuco, for example, the harbour of 
that name is the only jlort open to commerce. In fact, the fear and jealousy of 
the government of Rio de Janeiro of the pciwer and prosja'i-ity of t!ie northern 
provinces, lias led to the most pernicious restrictions on trade and intercourse. 
Penedo, at the mouth (»f the Eraueisco, is well adti})teil for foreign trade, though 
the bar of the ri\er’s entrance has not more than sixteen feet defilh of water 
over it. Yet this port is closed to foreign trade, from llie jealou.sy of Rio Janeiro, 

in wliicb ho corkl procure ii passage was a niiserablc trading smack. The inc()riv(‘niencos be 
siiftVred on board, logctbor with tbo lack of fresh provisions and snitabb* accomniodalions when 
he went on shore, brought upon him a renewed and aggravated attack of disease. He wasrortnnak* 
enongii to obtain a nassage down iri a Brazillian >var-sciiooncr ; but be only survived a few months. 
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that tlic produce of the province pf Minas Gcrsies might escape to sea by the 
former instead of the latter port. 

Tlie Rio Francisco, which has its rise in Minas Gcraes, and aftei flowiii"' 
northward for a considerable distance along the great longitudyial valley at tlic 
foot of tlie JJrazilian Andes, dividing Bafiia from Minas Geracs, turns at length 
to the cast, and, separating Bahia and Alagoas from Sergipc, enters the ocean 
in al)out the 11th parallel of south latitude, completing a course of upwards 
of 1()(K) miles. is the larj^est river of Brazil, independent of the Amazon 

or tlie Plata. 

Itoiii the mouth of tlie Bio das Velhas to tlie falls of Paulo AlTonso, tlie 
distance of 1000 miles, the waters of the San Francisco are suitable fur naviga- 
tion ; but from ibe few inhabitants on its IkuiIvS, and Ibo want of enterprize, it is 
but litilc used as tbc means of transport. Tlie falls of Paulo Affoiiso are de- 
scribed, by those who have seen them, sis a suMime catanict, down wliieh the 
river thunders in inagnilieent grandeur. Above llic fallif tlie waters of this river 
sometimes overflow its banks for some lesxgucs on either side, and the inhabit- 
ants are coinpclled to re-sort to tbc liills for safety. Tlicy arc sit such times 
forced to coimniinicate with each other by boats or canoes. The low sidjoining 
country is fertilised liy these inundations. 

Mr. Cowper, in oiilcr to make an expedition tbroiigli the interior country uj) 
to the falls of San AlVonso, on the San Francisco, and to report on the navigation 
of that river, left Pernaiuljuco in January, IS B), for Maeeio, iu the liltle province 
of Alagoa'i; from Maeeiolie proceeded inland, and hisicport to the horeign (Jtfiee, 
from >\]iieli we derive the iollouing* information respecting San Francisco, is both 
iiitereslii^g and instructive. ^Ve .shall ia this chapter coniine ourselves to that 
])ni t of the reiiort which is deseri[)tivc of this river. Mr. Cowper, on reaching 
it.s banks, l)y a tedious route over streams, barrens, forests, and mountains, ob- 
serves, tliat the river after rising in *2^} deg. south, in the province o/ Minas 
Geracs, Hows direct iiorlli-cast for 7f)0 miles, during the last 300 of which, 
dividing tlie ]U(U’iiices of Bahia and JVrnambueo, it turns abruptly to the eaSt, 
finally to the south-east, and after Running in that direction for 300 additional 
iiiiles^ falls into tlie Atlantic between the iusiguiticanl pi'ovinccs of Sergijie and 
Alagoas, in 10 deg, 35 sec. .south. 

Tlic Rio St. Francisco thus not only flows over upwards of 300 leagues of ter- 
ritory, but it jiasses through some of the ric•hc^t jirovmec.s of ihc empire, con- 
taining inoietlian half its whole [xipulatioii. 

The govcrnincnt of ilio de Janeiro, to cut off the proviiiees of Bahia and 
Pcrnambiieo from the mouth of the. San Fianeiseo, created two \\e\\ pi'ovinces : 
taking one from each of the above, merely from a s])irit of jccRousyl; and al- 
though Penedo, near the mouth of tlie San Fi'aneisco, a prosperous town, seven 
leagues only from the sea, idlers every facility for naviguiioi^ ifothing has as yet 
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induced the ^government to make it a port fur foreign trade. The efttton, sugar, 
and timber produced in its neighbourhood, are now shipped in large aanoes, and 
are, by this wretched tortuous manner, carried to Maceio, Pernambuco, and 
Bahia. 

No plausible objection can even be imagined to making'Penedo a port, as at 
present the navigation of the Francisco is physically barred for filly leagues, by 
the falls of Paulo A ffonso, and therefore could not interfere with the commerce 
carried on between Minas and Rio de Janeiro. The throwing open of the lower 
portion of the Riv^ San Francisco, would at the same lime be highly advan- 
tageous to Brazil, and to every nation with which she has commercial intercourse- 
especially if the navigation of the whole liver were opened by a canal to surmount 
the falls. 

The falls and their obstructive effects upon navigation may be said to extend 
for t\venty-two leagues. The Barra dc Moxoto, which Mr. Cowper reached on 
the 5th of February, - 1846, he considers the centre of the cataracts or 
rapids above the great cascade, that is to say, three leagues above it, and three 
below the first falls of Itaparica. The river at Moxoto, is about a mile wide, and 
was on the 5tb of February, about half-full as it is termed, which may be explained 
by stating that fiom Christmas to Easter, the rains of the interior llood the river, 
at which period it is full, and it gradually subsides until Michaelmas, when it is 
termed empty. From the Falls of the Itaparica to those of Paulo Afibnso, the 
liver is one roaring, hissing, bollintr, foaming rapid, interspersed uilli rocky yel- 
low limestone islands, the largest of which, the Illia Ta[)ii}a, i>, (Njvered v\ilh 
verdure; upon the banks tliere exists, at long intervals, a miserable bouse; the 
soil is dry and arid, producing scarcely any vegetation ; it is tlic worst part of the 
Calhiga, and near the great falls bears the fearful name of “ Os Morlds ik ( Wo- 
n/Y/,*’ few Europeans, indeed \cry few natives had visited this spot before 
Mr. Cowper, and it was witli feelings nearly approaching to awe that he de- 
scended the banks of the river towards the falls. ^‘At every stc[) the rapids in- 
creased in force, noise, and fury, and shortly before di.sapj)eaiing from view 
amidst the spray, they literally appeared to shriek in the confusion of sounds at 
their inevitable fate; a, hundred yards above the falls it is necessary tg pass a 
small arm of the river, but so rapid is the current of the main body, that the 
water articulates like an aitery ; at one uiomcnt it is quite dry, at another full, 
for this reason it is called tlie Vui e Km,” or “ Cio and come.^’ From the Cas- 
cade of Itaparica lo those of Paulo Affonso, the river runs nearly north and 
south, immediately below it turns at right angles to the cast, it is consequently 
viewed from exactly opposite : the effect is stupendous. You stand upon a rock 
inaccessible from the water, it being quite perpendicular, it is almost upon a level 
with the top of the falls, which arc about a quarter of a mile distant, these are 
composed of five distinct cascade?, four of which present themselves at once to 
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the view, anJ cannot be less than OpO feet high, and half a mile broad, they are 
embosomed in an amphitheatre of rock, composed of the same yellow limestone, 
und have a huge solitary island of the same formation immediately before them, 
and ill the centre of the amp.hilhcatre, within the interstices of Ihe rocks„ vege- 
tation springs forth, and upon their summits small trees, brushwood, and*cac/r^ice/? ; 
from the continued spray, the tints of all these are most vivid, the rocks of the 
brightest sepia, and the vegetation of the ^richest green. Upon the Pernambuco 
side the first fall is &A escada, or ladder fall, and passes to the left of the island, 
in a direct line froin jts siunnnit, one vast sheet of foam, to ^e main land, from 
whence it is viewed, dasinng itself'tvilh inexpressible fury against its base ; the se- 
cond and third falls are behind the island, and arc the main falls, they dash against 
it with sucli force, that a solid body of water again rises in the air, and falling 
once moic into the basin, throws ftp a spray which^is seen for leagues, it then 
rushes round the right side of the island, is joined*in its descent by the waters of 
the fourth fall, and they precipitate themselves to its base^ there they unite witliT 
those of the first full, dash against the mainland opposite, and then, apparently 
exhausted with tlieir efforts, run rapidly, but smoothly, betwixt perpendicular 
rocks, not 100 yards apart, to the east; a quarter of a mile lower down, the fifth 
fall joins (he rapids, which continue without intermission for sixteen leagues to 
IVraubas, on tiie Pernambuco side, and Canindi on the Bahia; at the angle 
formed by the river at the fulls, there are two huge caves, the descent is effected 
with considerable risk by the bed of a small rivulet which runs into the lower 
basin of tlu* falls, with bare feet and a steady eye, it is necessary to pass from 
rock to rock, one false step would be certain destruction. Upon reaching tlie 
caves, tliey consist of two immense hollows, 200 feet deej) and 100 high ; in the 
centre is a rock like a rostrum ; the caves are infested by immense bats, who 
have deposited guano suilicient to load several vessels; at the mouth of the caves 
are quantities of timber, bones, ike., of trees and animals which have descended 
the falls.” RI. de (Jousseiicourt, who acconj])anicd Mr. Cowper, observed upon 
the spot, that if all tlie falls of Italy and Germany which he hud seen, were 
united, they would not equal those ol* Paulo Ailbiiso.” ^ 

Fcr trwcjity4wo leagues Mr. Cowper considers the rivpr one vast cataract, at 
present iusyrmountable for the navigation to the u])pcr river from tlie sea; but 
above San Atfonso it is deep, broad, and said to be navigable for 200 leagues. 
Of various plans which have been proposed, Mr. Cowper considers tliat there 
are two which appear to be feasible, namely, a canal or a railroad; ilic former 
rniglit be brought from Itaparica on the Bahia side, and running along parallel 
with the river through a marsh as far as the Great Cascade, or .very nearly, 
might find its way along the base of the Muribcca Mountains toC!anii/di ; the 
Bahia side he considered the most desirable, as owing to the angle formed in tlie 
course of the river at Paulo Affonso, it >vould be the shortei^ forming the base 
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of a triangle. He had neither time nor means' of examining the ground. He has 
no doubt that a canal of twenty or thirty leagues in length would open the navi- 
gation of the Francisco. The other plan would l;e to construct a railway from 
the Pernambuco side, above Itaparica^ to the city of Pernambuco, but he 
apprehends this would be vastly more expensive than the former ; and he also 
apprehends that no proposal, having for its object the opening of the navi- 
gation of the Rio San Francisco, particularly alcove the falls, would be favourably 
received at Rio de Janeiro. On leaving the falls, he re-erdssed the ‘^Catinga,'* 
passing the Fazendas ‘de Gado of Cruzes, Salgado, Lagun^es, Xiriga, Falhado, 
and Olba d’Agoa, and the streamlet of Luca, and once more reached the 
San Francisco, on the 8th of February, at Peranhas, sixteen leagues below the 
falls ; it is a place of some little commerce, being the spot to which and 
other necessaries of life, are/broiight from the coast to the serlno : it contains 
about 300 iiiliahitants, and was at the time of his visit filled with refugees. 

Pcranhiiii^ is so called from the (juantitics of fish of that name abounding in 
this part of the river. Tlicy render bathing extremely dangerous, arc very small, 
of a red colour, and arc so voracious and numerous, that they have been known 
to kill an ox before he could pass the stream. Another fish, called the chfiruhim^ 
is peculiar to tlie Francisco, it grows to an enormous size, resembling a huge 
trout, cxcei)ting that the spots arc black, is extremely rieli and delicious eating, 
and would yield vast quantities of oil. 

In his descent from l^eranlias to Penedo, he passed several small towns and 
settlemciits, wliich exhilnt a larger than ordinary population on its hanks than 
ill many olher parts of Brazil.* 

Tlie distance from Peranlias to Penedo is about tliirty five leagues, lie em- 
barked witii his liorscs at llie former place in a huge canoe, and lloated down 
with the rapid current to Penedo in two days and niglits ; on no one occasion 
did the boatmen use their oars. The scenery of the river is extremely grand, 
and resembles that of the Italian lakes. During the dry season large roeks 
a^^pear aljovc the water, leaving, liowever, a <‘lcar and deep clianncl for the 
navigation; it is everywhere interspersed with islands. 

Peuvdo is about seven leagues from the sea, and is a jlourisliing place, con- 
taining 5000 inhabitants. Villa Nova, .its rival, on the oj)i)ositc hank, is greatly 

* Tlic followifipr mv tin* iia]TK\*> of these* pl.u-os : — 

Vpoti ihv liahm mid Siir^ipr : - - ( I' rnul.'i, Colcti, Ani^ica, CaXocii.c, Tticari, 
('aporira, (’aruiina No Carolina Villia. Biulc*ii;o, llha ili* Tcira, Ospalot., 'I’arro (iraniii*, 
Caxofiro, Lau^oa tlas P Jra^^. San I'rdrc*, Aiatica, Franrisni t* .liilia, Os Portciros, llha irOiiro, 
llliadas Pntaos, "lVrpet( Patuha, Lagoa Azoda, Coral das Pndras, Serra da Pahuiisa, Poruco de, 
Maria I’meiia, N( 'a. 

I' poll )hc rininmhui mid s'ldr : — IMranhas, Parra do Cahaca, Bonita, Ilha dc Ferra 

J’rairas, Piv» Fc*mo, l*as d'Assiicar, Espinas, Jjiinocira, Lagoa Fiirda, Parra de Paiu'ina, Tacohini. 
Mundo No\o, Sacfo, C^in itnado, Tiaipa, Sorra de Pas d’ A near, Serra (!(* Penua, San Praz, 
San Coh uio, Ilha Munliu, Illia IMannha, Alaiioas, Piiheiiare. Ilha (I(* C’orcia, Parra de linhusicu 
J'eucdo . — See a caUtlogne and dcacripiiun of these woods hereafter in tlic Stulistics of Prazil. 
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its inferior. The bar of the San«Francisco has fifteen feet of watpr over it 
blit the channel changes its place, owing to shifting sands. 

Mr. Cowper procured spcciyiens, at Penedo, of all the Brazili^jn woods which 
he considered adapted Jo sliip -building, &c. 


CIlAFfKll III. 

^CLIMATE, SOIL, AND PllODUCTlONS.* 

Although tlic greater part of Biazil lies within the tropics, a con- 
siderable portion of territory is in the southern ti‘niperatc zone, and the climate 
varies greatly in its diderent regions. Extensive tabic-lands are (devated from 
2000 to 2d00 feet above the sea. The plains on*the liio Amazon, and those 
east of the mouth (\i that river, are eliaracterised by excessive heat, and by 
rain falling during every month of the year. This climTite appears to prevail 
as far south as 10 deg. latitude, with the exception of the country east of about 
41 deg. west longitude, wliich suffeis rather from drought. The second region 
comprehends the countries south of 10 deg. latitude, to the Serra dos Ver- 
lentes. The low country along the sea resembles in its climate that of tropical 
countries which are littfe elevated above the ocean, and with mountainous back- 
grounds. The heat is often oi)j)ressivc in summer, and the rains are abundant. 
In other parts of the year little or no rain falls. Tlie terraces, or elevated stepprs, 
by which ihe country rises to the liigliest table-lands, partake in some degree of 
the peculiarities of this climate, where the ascent is rather steep, as between 18 
deg. and 24 deg. south latitude ; but where the country rises slowly, and the ter- 
races are wide, as between 10 deg. and 18 deg. south latitude, rain is by no means 
abundant, and years often pass without a drop falling. On the table-lands the 
mean annual temperature scorns to dili’er from that of the coast by eight ^or ten 
degrefs. Thr rains are more regular than on the declivities, hut they arc far from 
being abundant, and the vegetation of this region is much less vigorous tbair 
along till* li)OH(', soils of the sea coast. According to meteorological observations, 
it would ^cejii that the rains diminish on proceeding westward, and that some of 
the wtifiiani^Campos arc little better than arid deserts. In the most elevated 
table-lands night frosts arc experienced, when the sun is near the northern 
tropic. The countries south of the Serra dos Vertentes are chiefly situated 
in the temperate zone, at least those east of 55 deg. west longitude, which 
are drained by the Parana. The rains lall most abundantly in summer, but in 
other seasons rains are also frequent. The heat is moderate, and the vegetation, 
though vigorous, less so thaji towards the coast further north. The countries 
which arc drained by the Paraguay, and lie west of 54 deg., have a much hotUr 
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climate^ and abundant tropical rains, but there is a long dry season in wliich ! 
no rain falls. In these parts frost does not occur. During the winter months.f 
south of 30 deg. latitude the table-land of Curitiba and the more elevated tracts 
towards the boundary of Uruguay seem to have sc regular winter season of a - 
few weeks, with occasional frost.* 

In the northern parts, situated in the centre of the torrid zone, the air of the 
lower tracts is sultry and oppressive; but vegetation is vigorously nourished by 
the night dews. In these regions there is little distinction of seasons: the flowers 
are in perpetual bfoom, the foliage is evergreen ; and with the grandeur of the 
forests, and the delicious coolness of the nights, impart to the country and 
climate a perpetual spring. Near (he coast, the trade-wind, which blows over the 
whole breadth of the Atlantic, imparts refreshing coolness to the atmosphere of 
these naturally sultry regions. The northern provinces, however, occasionally 
suffer from the want of ruin. In ascending towards the sources of the great 
rivers, the temperature is modified by the elevation of the country, and as the 
distance increases from the ecjuator. On the Campos Pnrexis and other similar 
plateauiT^ with arid soil, the solar heat is intolerable ; but within many of the 
elevated districts of the interior, fertile valleys arc found w'ith a temperate and 
salubrious climate, where the vegetables and fruits of Europe will ripen. Such 
is the climate of parts of Minas Gcraes and San Paulo. Towards the southern 
extremity of Brazil, and in the higher mountainous districts, the air is colder, 
and the soil yields European grain in great perfection. The west wind pass- 
ing over vast marshy forests, is frequently found unhealthy in the interior. 
The northern provinces are at times subject to heavy rains, variable winds, torna- 

* Mr. Kidder says, “ The climate of Brazil is remarkably mild ami regular. At Rio de 
Janeiro there cannot be said to be any regular rainy season. It would be dillicult to lix on 
the months in which most rain may he expected. During the rains tluM'e is generally hnt 
little wind, and the temperature change.s but sli«>:liily throuj;hoMt the day. In dry weather 
the mornings and evenings are always cool, and the heat of the day is almost invariahly mitigated 
by a strong si*a-breeze. 

“ The soutli-iast trade winds sweep the wdiole coast. From March to Sej)temb(‘r, .hiring 
the southerly monsodiH the prevailing winds are from east-by-north to cast -south-east. During 
the i.ortherly monsoon, from September to March, the winds are from iiorth-hy-east to north-easL- 
by-east.” 

METronLor.icAi Table kept at Rio de Janeiro, 
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iocs, and thunder-storms ; while the southern regions have a more settled, tern* 
fK^rate, and salubrious climate. 

Soil. —An empire of such gre^t extent as Brazil comprises every variety of 
soil, from the sandy laruis of the sea coast to the ruggedness of the moui^nS; — ■, 
from the alluviong of the great and lesser rivers, to the undulated and wooded 
midlands, up to the pastures and bare plains of the tabic lands, and back to the 
arid Campos. 

Fertility may be consitiered the genesal character of the soil ; but with some 
broad exceptions, as the arid plains of the interior, and the sandy and rocky 
districts. 

Product and A ffricuUuro ^ — Nearly all the trees and natural products 
which were found in the West Indies abound in the north parts of Brazil. In th^ 
forests and plains there are also many other natural products. In the southern 
or temperate ])rovinces, the grains, vegetables, and fruits of Europe succeed, and 
wlieat, barley, rice, maizo, and tobacco are also grown. Wifliin the tropics the 
chief products of agriculture are rnandioca, rice, yarns, bannanas, plantains, beans, 
and sweet potatoes, with coflee, sugar, cotton, and cacao; the four last-mentioned 
articles are chiefly cultivated for exportation. The forests supply excellent 
timber for ship-building and for the construction of houses; several kinds of 
wood for cabinet w^oik, and others for dyeing ; among the dye-woods. Brazil-wood 
and Campeche-wood are important articles of trade. Other products are vanilla, 
sarsaparilla, ipecacuanha, gingers, peppei's, canella do clavo (from the Persea 
caryopliyllata, INlart.j anatto, c.aoutehouc, copal, and copaivi balsam, pitch, Brazil 
nuts, tamarinds, tonca, and pechurim beans. Cinchona bark also exists, and 
inany others abomul.* The yerba-mate is found in the southern provinces and 
is exported, chiefly to Peru, Pme-apples, oranges, figs, and other fruits, ripen in 
perfection. 

It is estimated that not more than one acre in 150 of the whole culti^ble 
aiea of Brazil is under any kind of culture. J’robably not one acre in 200. 

Forests, — Till- interior consists, in many parts, of one tonfmtious forest; at 
a little distance from the coast, the country, in some parts, is covered with nu- 
merous varieties of the palm-tree, among which is a remarkable species with long, 
serrated, lancet-formed leaves, eoinposcd of innumerable fibres, which rival silk 
both in fineness and in strength. The sandy soils of the coast are turned to account 
by plantations of the cocoa-trcc, which grows here thicker and taller than in llie 
East Indies. The Brazilians say, that this tree affords them both food and shelter. 
Of the trunk and the leaves their huts are built ; of its fibrous roots baskets are 
made, and cordage of the outw'ard liusk ; cups are made of the shell ; its fruit 
supplies meat and drink ; and an excellent oil is obtained by skimmirJg th<? juice 
which may be pressed from the pulp. The cocoa kernel is in general use in 

• Sec lists of trees and barks hereafter, under tlie head of Statistics of Brazil. ^ • 

VOL. IV. S 
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cookery ; and it forms an important article of internal trade. The cari^apato, or 
castor-tree, is also an indigenous production, much cultivated for the sake of the 
oil extracted from the seed, which is in general fise for lamps and other purposes: 
it dlso grows spontaneously. The ibiripitanga, 'or Brazil-wood tree, called in 
Pernambuco, the pao da rainha (queen’s wood), on account of its being a 
government monopoly, is now rarely to be seen within many leagues of the coast 
owing to the improvident manner imwdiich it has been cut down by the govern- 
ment agents, witKout any regard being«paid to the size ot the tree or to its culti- 
vation. It is not a lofty tree : at a short distance from t‘he ground, innumerable 
branches grow forth and extend in every direction in a straggling, irregular man- 
ner. The leaves are small and not luxuriant; the wood is very hard and heavy, 
takes a high polish, and sinks in water : the only valuable portion of it is the 
heart, as the outward coat of wood has not any peculiarity.* Besides thc.se, wc 
may enumerate among the vegetable productions of Brazil, the cedar, the wild 
cinnamon-tree, and* the jacaranda, or rosewood, valuable for cabinet work ; 
the tatajuba, or fustic, yielding a yellow dye ; the Brazilian myrtle, a beautiful 
slirub; the sicicupira, reseinlding the teak of India; tlic peroba, oraubu, and 
loicTo, resembling a species of oak and lareh ; logwood, mahogany, and a variety 
of forest-trees, invaluable for the purposes of ship-building. 

The original forests are called in Brazil, mato virgin forests. Dr. Von 

Spix gives us the nio.st graphic account that we have read (>l‘ these hu’cst regions. 
He says, 

“ Almost eveiy one orihesi' sovcrcic’us of the fore.*>t is (listingui''l»e(l, in the total eflert 
of the ))icture, from it^ neiuhbuni. While the silk-cotloii-liTc {homhu,i prnffaafrum), 
partly armed \\ilh strong ihoiais, begins al a <‘onNi(.l('r.ihlo hiighf horn the ground to 
spread nut its thick arms, and its digitated loaves aio gionped in light and aiiy masses, 
the luxurlani Iccylhis and the Brazilian amla shoot out at a less height many hianchcs 
profusely covered wiili lca>cs, winch iinilo to form a verdant arcade. The jaearanda 
(roso-wood tree) attnicfs the eve by the lightne>s of its doiihic-li athcred K*aves: the 
large gold-coloured (lowers of lhi< tree and the i|*e ihitiHonin chrffsnntha), d.iz/Ie by 
their sj)lcndour, contrasted willi the daik green of the foliage. The spomii.is (,s*. myro- 
halamts)^ aichcs its pinnated leaves into light oblong form-^. A \ery peculiar and most 
Striking cfl'cct in the picture is produced hy,tlie trumpet-tree {vvoropia p(Uata\ among 
the other lofty form’s of the forest ; the smooth ash-grey stems rise sligluly licnding to a 
considerable lieight, and spread out at the top into veitiiuliate brunclies, which have al 
the extremities large Infts of deeply lobated wiiite leaves. The Rowcping c;esalpiiiia ; 

* The name of this wood is derived from biasax (or Ar«z«.s), a glowin" fire oi coal. Its 
botanical name is Cicsalpinia I5rasilctto; it bfloii-js to the genus l.omentarca*, in I-inmeiis's nat. 
order, and is a leguminous plant, of ibe class Decaiidria Aionogynia. The leaves are pinnated : 
the flowers are wliite, papilionaceous, grjiwiug in a pyramidal .^pike. One speci(‘i» lias flowers 
variegated with red. The branches are slender and full of small prickles. There au‘ nine species. 
The colour produced from this wood i.*. greatly improved by a solution of tin in arpia regia, wliirli, 
when piixed with the arpieons tincture, affords a beautiful precipitate of a purplish crimson, sub- 
stituted sonk'times for lake. It is used for dyeing silk what is called false crimson, to distinguish 
it from that produced by cochineal. It is indigenous to both the East and the W est Indies, und is 
the same as Sapan wood. 
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the airy laurel; the lofty geoffroea ; the goap-trees with their shining leaves ;* the slen- 
der Barbadoes cedar; the ormosia with its pinnated leaves; the tapia or garlic pear-tree, 
so called from the strong smell of its bark ; the maina ; and a thousand not yet described 
trees, are mh)gled confusedly togelb^'r, forming groups agreeably contrastqd by the diver- 
sity of their forms and tints. Il^re and there, the dark crown of a Cliijian fir j^arau- 
carifi imbricaia)^ among the lighter green, appears like a stranger amid the natives* 
of the tropics; whik the towering stems of the palms wiih their waving crowns, are an 
incomparable ornament of the forests, f the beauty and majesty of whicli no language 
can describe.” 

Ill Brazil, iiifiri hafl much less to fear from wild beasts tlian from reptiles, the 
species of which arc tflmost innumerable, and the greater part ‘arii said to be veno- 
mous. This, together w'itlf the plague of mosquitoes and other w'inged enemies, 
must be admitted to form some drawback on the beauty and luxurious tempe- 
rature of the climate As the ground, however, becomes cleared, and the marshy 
lands are drained, most of tlic reptiles and insects •are gradually expelled or 
diminisljcd. The ]>rimeval forests are giving w^ay, but^not by any means so rapidly 
and cflectually as in Anglo-America, before the axe and tl^j flames ; and their 
various tenunfs retreat to regions more remote from the invasion of man. 

Hie luxuriant power of vegetation in the fertile soil of Brazil juoduccs 
the greatest varitdy of plants. ^Yhcn the trunk of a tree has a decayed hole or 
a crevice in it, arum, caladium, draeoiitium, and other productions of that kind, 
throw out large tufts of ^uicy, heart-shaped or arrow-shaped, dark-green leaves, 
ivhich add to and einl)ellish the forests. 

In some places, where the forests have been burnt down to clear the ground 
for cultivation, the immense scorched trunks appear like the ruins of colonnades, 
still in jiarts joined together by the withered stalks of their parasites. Some- 
times, the climbing plants so interlace and surround the larger trees, that it is 
impossibit for the cyi; to penetrate the verdant wall.” Many of them are 
decked with the most brilliant flowers ; one kind of bromclia, with a deep coral- 

* Sapinihs sfipoiifirin. The fruit ib brought to the city in large <juaiitities ; the poorer.class 
nsi: them instead of “ In many years, one of these trees, wliirli are geuerally about the size 

of our niU trees, |)i .daces se\eial bushes of this fruit, which contaiiid a great *iiianiity of sapo- 
naceous matter.”- - F, Spit, p. 

f Tlie cocoa-pahn is frer|uently u*en above tlfirfy feet high. Mr. M awe pleasured a fallen trfte 
(lie do(‘s not mention the species), \Uiieh was full •<everity-six inches in diameter at the thick end, 
and above twority-live yards in length. Piince Maximilian says “ The c^»lossal trees are so lofty, 
that our fowliug-^neces could not carry to the top of them, so that we often tired in vain at the 
tiiie.sl birds.” — yir/re/s, p. 4;l. 

Mr. Lueeock describes a very singular tree, “ gne of those vegetable prodiu tions,” he savs, 
“ whose size astonislies the Knglish traveller. It here enlled a gr/zae/A w’o (from a great 

wooden bowl or trough) heeause from its trunk are turned tliose laige bowls whicii are used as 
baths. The sinalh-st pait ol its stem was eigiit feet above the ground, aiui there the eirci.mfereiiee 
measured fourteen feet. Immediately hileiw this line the root; hi*gin to prt»ject in tlie manner of 
buttresses, and pioduee that kind of timber which i.s particnlmly esteeriu'd in forming the knees of 
large .‘•hips. These ti'rniinati* in the ro«)ts, which run along the surliice oi’the ground, and appear 
above it in a circle of seventy-six paces, each ol whii li was intended to measure ayafd. One of 
ihese roots, at the distance of sixteen feet from the body of tlu* tree, rose whollv allfeve tlir soil : 
its girth mi’.'isiired four feet. The Inanches, which begin to expand immediately above the line 
w'hcM’e the trunk w'a.s measured, extend on each side thirty-five feet, so that the whole head forms 
a well-clothed hemisphere of more than 200 feet in circumference.” — Notes, &c^, liOd. 
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red flower, has its leaves tipped with viok-t : the heliconia, a kind of banana^ 
has a dark-red calyx and white flowers. The bauliinia with its strong woody 
branches growing in alternate arcs of circles, snd the concavity of each hol- 
lowed, w*th a' short blunt thorn on the convex side, climbs to the tops of th® 
highest trees. Many of these creeping plants shoot downwards their long 
branches, which, taking root, impede the progress of the traveller. ‘‘In 
general,’’ says tlie Prince Maximilian, “ vegetation is so luxuriant in these 
climates, lluit every old tree we saw% presented a botaincal garden of plants, 
often difficult to come at, and certainly for the rtiost part unknown.” 
“Even the rocks,” remarks the same traveller, “ are here covered with lichens 
and cryptoganious plants of a thousand various kinds ; particularly the finest 
fenis, wliich in jiart hang like featlicrcd ribbons in the most picturesque 
manner from the trees. A deep red horizontal fungus adorns the dry trunks ; 
while a fine carmine-coloured lichen (on the jiropcrtics of which, as a dyeing 
matter, some experiments have been made in England), covers the bark of the 
stronger trees with its round knobs.” 

Mr. Liiccock describes the various tints of a Brazilian forest as extending 
from a light-yellow green, to one bordering on blue, and thesr^ are minghul again 
with red, brown, and a gradation of deejier shad<‘s almost to black. “hilvm 

tree” is of a brilliant white; the head of the inangoa brown. 'The Brazil-wood 
])uts forth large flowers of a pnr})le hue ; “ and I have seen," he says, “ (he vast 
mountain of Tengua clothed in yellow, from the multitude of its labiirmuns.” Tlu^ 
effect of the flowering parasitical plants he coinjiures to “ gay parteries in the 
air.” 

The luxuriance and richness of tlie vegetable woild in South Ameriea i^ 
ascribed by Humboldt to the great nioisliire which eviirywlicre ])revails, and 
which gives it an advantage over all other hot countries, forming a more happy 
and fertile contiast to tliose parts of Africa whieli lie witlnn the same parallels 
of latitude. In many respects the climate, the soil, the varied Mirfaee, and 
rich vegetation, seem to resemble more some parts of Asia Minor. But m that 
exuberance of evergreen foliage which forms the peculiar charaeteristic of the 
New Continent — in ‘the luunber of its richly -wooded mountain.^, the sources ol 
countless springs — in the abundance -of large streams, in the char»cter even of 
its sandless deserts and indomitable fl^Iests — the tropical regions of Brazil arc 
almost pre-eminent to tho.se of any other region. 

The Amazonian forests, or those which streicli inland from the banks and 
tributaries of the Amazon, are especially remarkable fur luxuriance of growth 
and the majestic grandeur of the trees. Many of the trees often grow to a great 
bciglit, ana remarkably straight upwards. Sornq of them are decked from the 
roots upwards with splendid flowers and parasites, and the trunks and boughs arc 
frequently interlaced with innumerable runners or creeping vines. 
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On the borders of the Amazon the sylvan vegetation grows up and spreads 
forth in the greatest luxuriance. The vines, creepers, and parasites, twist around 
the trees up to their tops, tlien grow down to the ground, and then, taking root, 
run up again, spimllv algng the boughs, extending from the l)rancl\es of^oqe^tree^ 
to those of ariothco-, interlace the whole forest. This interweaving of vines and 
parasites, is often impenetrable to birds or beasts. The stems of the vines are 
as thick as a man’s arm ; they ^ifc round, square, sometimes triangular, or even 
pentangular. The vines or parasites ^)ftcii grow in various forms of knots, 
screws, angles, or circles, and as tough as tlio most clastic ftl)rous sulistancc. 
They constitute at times, as it were, a vegetable boa-constrictor, and twine, and 
press round, until they finally sinollTcr, and kill, tlic tree Avliich so long supporUid 
them; and thc.y occasionally remain erect, like a spiral column, after the 
trunk lias mouldered away. This vegetable kingdom may be considered the 
peculiar country of monkeys. 

Prince IVlaxiinilian, speaking of his crossing over tlie vSierra of Una, where 
thick gigantic forests grow on the acclivity, observes, that they are full of 
monkeys, jiarrots, and other Brazilian animals and birds. In parti<‘ular, a small 
rod* and gold-coloured monkey (.S 7 ////V/ robuha) was seen lu re, called the red 
or whieli is not found further north. 

Tlic interior of llrazil lias been traversed by many scientific travellers. 
Among whom, Prince Maxi^iilinn’s land journey from Rio dc Janeiro to Bahin, 
tlirough the interior and central parts; A'on Sjiix, Martins, Von Langsdorfl, 
hiSchvvege, liodrigucs, Mai tins, St. Hilaire, and Natterrer are among the most 
distinguished.'^ 

* St. llil.'iiii', till* Miillitu fU’ tin* “ VlftnltH VsiuHt’s'^ horaine fnlly acquainted with tin* 15ra- 
/ili.m cliaijuUT, aiul lor a loiij^ Imio idoiitificil witlj tin* iulialMtaiit^ of the sri turns, 

Mr. Nattcrici, a (ininaii natuialiNl, "jx III '5«‘vcn hi tra\orhin<^ the intciior. The snciitilii* 

niis>ion to iira/il, mmU out l)\ tiu' Kuiii; of I»a\an.i, was thrccted and (‘XLCiilod hy Doctois von 
S|»i\ and Martin^. They tiavollcd iVoni Kio do .hiiioiro thioii'di San Panlo. M'mkh (icraf's, and 
<M)\a/, to Maianl.aiu ; Ihcncc \)\ si*a to Para, thev ascoiuhd the Aiua/nn M's far as Tahaliiiiia, 
which is near 'Ja\ iti, the western hiuit of the Iha/iliaii tcniltua, Thc\ made mmicrx»us lateral^ 
t.^MU’sions (Ui the nvt'rs Niviro, Japnry, and ijjtior stroan)'>, and dcsfCiidcd the Ania/on to l*ara. 
whence tlic\ rctuincd lo Kurojie. They have presented to the world valuable works the lesuTtof 
their ohsei vations. 

'Tile scieiitiljij* eonimissioncrs appointed b\ the Emperor of Russia t# evplore Brazil, was on a 
larj;er .scale ; hut far less tort uiiate. 'J'Ih* Ibion von Laniij'.dortr, svlio liao long resided at Rio 
Janeiro in a dijTloniatic ca[)acily. was placeii .it its liead, and ilireetc'd its plans with grt'al eni'ryv . 
This Russian expedition juoceeded from Rio dc«.laiieiro through San Ranlo and i\Iatto (.mosso. 
It arrived at tlu' somces of tlic Madera, vlien the party diviih'd, and imrsned diHcrenI routes, in 
tinier to explore as wide an extent of coimlrv as pos>sil)lc hefiire reaching their fixed destination, 
the eity of Paia. Tlu* Uiils and haidsliips of the juumev hionght on siekne.ss, and several died. 

One viMv unwise regulation of the expedition, prohibited any member of the expedition to 
]ml>lish his journal or notes until after lliose of the direi'lor, if living, had been edited. The 
Raron von Langsduitr returned to ICurope in a state of insanity, (■aus<*d bv sieknoss^and tixposnre 
in the wild regions over wbieb be had travelled. In that state, we are informed, bo syrviv es ; 
and we hav(‘, wheiluT from this or from any political cause, no aectmnt of the Russia^ travc'ls 
and observations in Rra/il. M. Riedel, one of bis eoadju tors, who lelnnied to Rio de .Taneiro, 
and reiriained there, io considered better ae(|uainted with the botany of 
person. 
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Of the natural edible products, there „arc various and delicious fruits, as 
oranges, mangoes, grapes, &c. 

The cocoa tree is one of the most gencrajly useful trees in Brazil. Mr. 
Kidder says, The cocoa is truly the staple vegetajile, arid although many of the 
uses to which it may be applied are unknown or unpractised here, yet it literally 
furnishes the people with meat, drink, fuel, houses, and commerce. Besides the 
sale of tile raw nut, the pulp is converted into oil, the shell into dippers, and the 
fibrous husk into cordage ; while all know the value of ifs water as a beverage. 
At the same time tiie leaf furnishes materials for the caistrurtioii of an entire 
habitation. It is wrought into baskets, it makes fences, and when dried may be 
used for writing, while its ashes yield jiotash. The terminal bud is a delicate 
article of food; the juice of the flower and stern contains sugar, and may be 
fermented into wine, or disiilled into spirits ; and, finally, the case, of the trunk 
or stem is converted into drums, or used in the construction of buildings, while 
the lower extremity is so hard as to take a beautiful polish, after which it 
resembles agate/’ 

The cashew tree, or enjueirOj is abundant on several })ai ts of the ctnist and 
islands. 

On some of the fazendas are cultivated, promiscuously, sugar-eaue, rnandioea, 
cotton, rice, and cotiec. Around the farm-house, whieli is the centre, are usually 
situated out-liouses for negroes, .store-houses for the staple vegetables, and fix- 
tures for reducing tlicm to a marketable form. 

The eugenho de cachaasa is an e.stablisliment where the juices of the sugar- 
cane is expressed for distillation. On most of the sugar estates there are distil* 
leries, which make the molasses that is separated from the sugar into the rum, 
called by the Portuguese cnchassn. The apparatus fur grinding the cane is gene- 
rally rude and clumsy. 

TheJatropha manihot L.^ or maudiocn^ being the principal farinaceous produc- 
tion of Brazil, is deserving of particular notice. Its subsistence combines deadly 
poison with liighly nutritious fi^od. It is indigenous to Brazil, and was known to the 
Indians long before the discovery of the country. Southey rcmark>5 ^Mf Ceres 
deserved a place in tjie mjthology of C recce, far more might, the deification of 
that person have been expected who instructed his fellows in, the use of 
inandioc.” 

The farinha de mandioru^ or mandioc flour, was prepared by the slaves, scrap- 
ing it into a fine pulp witli oyster shells, or w itli an instrument made of small 
sharp stones set in a piece of baik, so as to form a kind of rasp. The pulp w'as 
then rubbed or ground with a stone, the juice carefully expressed, or finally 
evaporated by heat. The woik of thus preparing it was considered pernicious to 
health, and the slaves employed mixed, as a corrective, the flowers of the nhamhi 
and the root of tlwj annato in their food. The natives prepare it as above, and in 
various otir i way?. 
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The Portuguese invented mills fi5r preparing the mandioc flour. They gene- 
rally pressed it in cellars, and places where it was least likely to occasion acci- 
dental injury. It has been asserted that a white insect was generated by the 
juice; so venomous ths^, the fiative women sometimes poisoned their hjisb^nds^ 
and slaves their jnasters, by mixing it in their food A poultice of man- 
dioc, with its own juice, was considered a cure for irnposthumes. Mr. Kidder 
says it was administered for worms, anc^ was applied to old wounds to eat 
away the diseased IJcsh. For some poisons, also, and for the bite of cer- 
tain snakes, it was esfeeiRpd a sovereign antidote. The simple juice was used 
for cleaning iron. The poisonous quality is confined to the root; for the leaves 
of the plant are eaten, and even the juice might be made innocent by boiling, 
and be fermented into vinegar, or inspissated till it became sweet enough io 
serve for syrup. 

The root, after being rornovod from the soil, cannot be preserved from corrup- 
tion for three days; the slightest moisture ruins the flour. 

The native mode of cultivating mandioca was by cutting down the trees, 
letting them be till they were dry enough to burn, and after the burning of 
the wood, then planting the mandioca between the stumps. 

They ate it flour, ^and the mandioc supplied them also w'ith a spirituous 
drink. They yirepared the liquid by slicing the roots, wdiich were then boiled 
until well softened. The young w’omen then chewed and tlirew them into a vessel, 
which was filled with water ; the liquid and pulp were then boiled, and after- 
wards poured into large earthen jars, half buried in the floor of the dwelling. 
The jars were closely sto])ped, and in two or three days fermentation com- 
menced. When the banquetting dav arrived, the women kindled fires around 
tlie jars, the licpiid wdien heated, was served round in gourds : the men dancing 
and singing as they received and emptied, at one draught, the contents of a gourd. 
They ate nothing at these orgies, but continued drinking until all the liquor i« one 
house ^vas exInniNtod, and then resorted to the ne.'it, till they had drank all the 
liquid in the \illage. These orgies were held about once a month. l)e Lgry 
says he wdlnessed one which lasted three days and three nights. 

Mofidibcaji's difficult of cultivation, and recjuircs fron> twelve to eighteen 
months to ripen. As its roots have a great tendency to spread, it is planted in 
large hills, to couiiteract its .spreading,*and to render the soil more dry and 
congenial to its growth. The roots, wlien dug up, are of a fibrous texture. The 
best process of preparation is first to boil them, then to separate the rind, and 
then to rasp the roots on a circular grater turned by water-power or other power. 
The raspings should then be put into sacks, and tlicii placed, several to|^ether, 
under a screw-press to squeeze out the poisonous liquid. The dry ihass Is then 
pounded fine in mortars, and transferred to ovens, or concave plates, heated under- 
neath. Tlie flour is tlieii rapidly stirred about until quite dry.* The fariyba, 
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when well made, is white and granular, li is eaten at all Brasilian tables^ and 
formed into a great variety of nutritious dishes. The residuum deposited by the 
juice of inandioca^ after standing a short tiina^ is dried, and then constitutes 
,tapi()ca.^ • *• , 

The w^ell-known colouring matter, anmitoy is a product of ,the tree known to 
botanists as the bua orellnna. This tree is of moderate size, wdth red and white 
flowers. Its colouring matter was used by the aboriginals to paint their persons. 

Annato is the oily pulp of tlie seed, •rubbed off and then left to ferment. It 
is afterwards roflcd into cakes, weighing from two it tliree pounds, to be 
exported. Cnctio is a common production of Para and other parts. It is made 
from the seeds of the iheobroma cacao^ 

, The fruit called the Brazil-nut is only produce^ in the northern parts of the 
empire. It grow’s in great abundance spontaneously in the forests of the 
Amazon. The Portuguese call it Vast an ha do Maranhamy It grows upon 
the lofty brandies of a majestic tree, the bertholletia eaocelsa. 

The first attempts to cultivate Chinese tea, was about ISIJ), when the 
Count of Linbarcs, prime minister of Portugal, brought from the interior of 
Chino, several hundred immiorauls who were acquainted uitJi the whole pro* 
cess of growing and jiieparing th(‘ <ea-plant. 

TJiesc colonists became discontented, and have nearly disajipeared. From 
whatever cause, whetlicr from the soil or climate of Brazil, or to imperfect pre- 
paration of the lea-leaf, when grown, the Cliiiiese plant did not jield good tea. 

The tea-plant is now grovMi chiefly as a pretty shrub ; and seeds or cuttings are 
gratuitously given at the iaiperia/ botanical garden to those whoapiily for them. 

The I^aulistas and others liave since attempteil the cultivation of the tea-plant, 
and have succeeded to some extent. We have had several samples of their growth, 
but none equalled good Chinese tea. The cost of production is said to be 
greater than the price at which bettor tea can be imported from Canton. The 
growers are, however, sanguine in the belief tliat, ullimalely, they can produce 
the tea, in price and in quality, so as to compete wdth China in foreign markets. 

Coritiba, on the route towllio (irande do Sul, is an aboriginal name, signifying 
many pines, and ind^catiilg the jircvaleiice ol' the pine tree throughout the whole 
region. The fruit trees of Europe also flourish there in great perfection. 

Coritiba is the principal town within the extensive district to which it gives 
name, and which is said to abound in mines of gold and diamonds. The district 
has also many estates appropriated to the rearing of cattle, horses and mules, and 
the cultivation of the products of the earth. It is, however, more renowned for an- 
other product, the tea-herb of Parufruay^ or Matte, the amine gongonlia (Martins), 
or the^ herli' of Paraguay. This, when pulverised, is called matte, and is much 
used in the Spanish republics of Soiith America. Raw bide cases of it 
are exposed for sale in nearly every town of Brazil. The inrusion is prepared in 
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a bowl. A smk\\ quantity of the mixed with sugar^ is suffered to stand a 
short time in cold water ; boiling water being added, it is immediately ready for 
use. As the particles of leaf sw|m in the tea, it is sipped through* a tube, with a 
fine globular strainer aL the end, immersed in the decoction. Tlfe natives, who 
labour all day, ai;^ said to be immediately refreshed by this tea. In Chili, Peru, 
&c., it is a constant beverage. It grows spontaneously in the districts of Coritiba 
and Parangua. ^ • 

The natural growth of the soil of Brazil, it will be^ observed, is ex- 
ceedingly varied. Tlfe agricultural products will be found further noticed iu 
the brief descriptive sketches of the respective provinces of the empire, and those 
which are most important in commerce will appear stated in the Tables of 
Exports. • g * • * 

Wild Animals — Livg iS'/o^rX. European animals have succeeded. There 
are great herds of cattle and horses in the countries soutli of 23 deg. latitude, 
where they wander about nearly in a wild state. In other parts they are reared, 
but are less abxindant ; on the plains mules and asses are preferred to horses. 
Pigs are abundant only in some parts of the plains. Sheep arc not numerous, 
and their wool is of inferior quality. The wild animals common to South 
America are foiuuLin Brazil, w'ith the exception of llamas and guanacoes, and of 
the puma and spectacled bear. Among the rapacious animals are the hyena, tiger- 
cat, the ferocious mralu^ the jaguar, a very fierce beast, ounces, and wild hogs. 
The tapir is large, timid, and feeds like a horse, but is amphibious, and will 
remain a long time at the bottom of rivers. The flesh is said to resemble that of 
the ox. The wild animals killed for food are the tapir, three species of porcu- 
pine, five species of deer, several species of monkeys, the Brazilian hare, five 
species of armadillo, alpacas, the agoutis, and the wild boar. There are several 

kinds of wild bees. 

♦ 

Birds , — The feathered tribes of Brazil are of the most riclily varied colours. 
Emus, or Brazilian ostriches are numerous on the table-land, as well as nearly all 
the other birds of South America, especially toucans, vultures, tanagras, parrq^s, 
the Balearic crane, humming-birds, anef several species of pigeons. 

/7.vA.— -Whales appear along the coast as far north as li deg. south latitude, 
and the Phi/s^ler macrorephaias (Linn.) is found south of 30 deg. south latitude. 
The whale fishery is carried on at diflenint points of the shore, by the inhabi- 
tants, and on the Brazil bank by the Americans. The garopa is met with north 
of 15 deg. south latitude, and great quantities are annually caught and exported. 
Several kinds of fish are caught in the Amazon, and dried for exportation. The 
huge manati is still common in lliat river, and in some of its tributaries : ^veral 
species of turtle are also found in the Amazon, and the mantega or fift sublitance 
extracted from the eggs of the turtle, is an important article of commerce. The 
boa constrictor, or great cobras^ said to be sometimes thirty feel long and^ us 
thick as a man’s body, will gorge a deer, and, it is even said, an ox. The corrao 
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snake^ the janacara, &c., are among the other reptiles, which are numerous. 
Musquitoes, and various insects, are, in the low districts, very annoying. 

The vacca marina, {Peixe boi), or fish ox or \namti^ never leaves the water, 
and it feeds principally upon a water plant (cana hravd) that grows or floats on the 
borders of the rivers. It raises its head aboveothe water to respire, as well as to 
feed upon this plant. It has two small fins situated near its head. The udders 
of the female are under the fins. The manati is considered the^Jargest fish or 
animal inhabiting fresh-water, being sometimes seventeen feet long and two or 
three feet thick above the middle; its eyes are very small, and the opening of its 
ears are scarcely perceptible. Its skin is thick, and so hard a^ to be nearly proof 
against a musket-ball. The Indians made shields of it in war. Its fat and flesh 
were always considered delicious by the natives. They smoked or dried it in place 
of beef. 

The turtle egg butter of the Amazon (^manieiga da tartaruga) is a substance 
peculiar to Central and South America. At certain seasons of the year the 
turtles appear by thousands on the banks of the rivers, in order to deposit their 
eggs upon the sand. The noise of their shells striking against each other while 
rushing inwards, is said to be sometimes lieard at a great distance. I'heir next 
march begins at dusk, and ends with the break of morn, wlicn they return to the 
water. They continue nestling in this manner until each turtle has deposited 
from sixty to one hundred and thirty or forty eggs. 

During the day-time tlie inhabitants collect these eggs, and lay them up in 
heaps, lliese piles are often twenty feet in diameter, and of a corresponding 
height. While fresh they arc thrown into wooden canoes, or other large vessels, 
and broken with sticks, and pressed by treading with the feet. Water is then 
poured on, and the vessels are exposed open to the sun. Tiie heat brings tlu; ^ 
oily matter to the surface, when it is skimmed off with cuyas and sliells. The 
oil is' then exposed to a moderate heat until ready for use. When purified it has 
the appearance of melted butter. It retains a fishy taste, but the natives arc ac- 
customed to its use, and like it as well as Europeans do butter. It is carried to 
market in earthen jars. In former times it was estimated that nearly 250,000,000 
of turtles' eggs werecannually used in making mantega. 

Cattle Grounds. — North of the Gonzales, there extends towards the north, 
between the Passo dos Negros and the f^agoa dos Patos, nhrond patch of swampy 
land, ^nhe accumulated sediment of ages.’^ In these fens arc several large farm- 
ing establishments ; that of Pellotas, which stands about six or seven miles above 
the mouth of the river of tliat name, is said to occupy ten square leagues, a mode- 
rate extend; for a grazing farm in Rio Grande. Towards the west the country 
assumes a JilFerent aspect. An extensive tract, famous for its fine cattle, is com- 
prehended under the name C7m ryi/efldos, derived from the charqued'* beef which 
is prepared in this district for exportation. 

Mr. Luccock says, “ that in one year an individual, Joze Antonio dos Anjos, 
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In the beginning of the present ‘century, there were in Rio Grande, 539 pro- 
prietors of land, consisting of fazendeirosy farmers, and lavradores^ liusbandmen. 
The latter, who bred only whal! was necessary for their own corfisumption, pos- 
sessed generally abcat two square leagues of land: the former farftied from eight 
to ten leagues ; and some of these fazendas states were reported to extend to a 
hundred square leagues, or nearly 600,000 acres. 

To each tjiree jguare leagues are allotted 4000 or 5000 head of cattle, six 
men and a hundred horses.* This proportion of horsey is large; but they 
cost nothing in kecpifig, and are turned out on the plains ; on these estates no 
one, not even a alave, travels any distance on foot. About a Imndred cows 
were allowed for the supply of milk, butter, cheese, and veal, to a fazenda 
of average size. Hogs are usually little taken care^of ; they root up the earth, 
devour reptiles, and subsist, also, on the waste pfir^^ of slaughtered cattle. The 
sheep arc few and ill-made, wntli short, ordinary w^ool. The wool is used partly 
on the skins, as saddle covers, &c., or stuffing mattresses, &.c. 

‘^The breed of shcej)/' Mr. Henderson considered, would, if attended to, 
much exceed that of cattle, in consequence of their generally producing two at a 
birtli; they, however, are not numerous, few^ farmers possessing lOOO head, and 
the major part not any.’’ The fazendeiros breed also droves of horses and 
mules. 

From tlie Rio Yj^tiema, grassy campos extend southward with little interrup. 
tion to Coritiba, and into the cajntaiiia of Rio Grande, in the whole of which 
extensive tract the same system of farming is still followed, that is described 
by Dr. Yon Spix as follows : — 

Every landholder possesses, according to the extent of his farm, from 
several hundred to 2(K)(), nay, even 40,000 head of cattle. They generally reckon 
from 3000 to 4000 head on an estate which has two square miles of good 
pasture. All these roam at liberty in a wild state; but, every farmer keeps 
besides, as many tame draught oxen and cows as he requires for the purposes of 
agriculture, and for milk, which is par^y made into cheese. The attendance^n 
the wild cattle gives but very little trouble ; all that is required is, to brand them 
with the niark of the owner, and to catch the animals intended to be slaughtered. 
From four te six servants, under the direction of a chief cowherd, perform all 
these services ; they prevent the herds from straying beyond the boundaries, and 
defend them from the attacks of the ounces, wolves, and wild dogs. These people 
arc almost always on horseback, as their office compels them to ride twenty 
miles or more in a day. Every year, the whole herd is collected at different 
times in a place in a high situation, and sometimes fenced in. On thh occasion, 
the mark of the owner is branded on the hind quarter of the beasts one year old, 

♦ In a fazenda of three leagues, it is computed, Mr. Henderson says, that 1000 young cattlo, 
male and female, are branded, or marked, annually ; the number sent off or killed, may bejudgc(i 
of from this calculation. 
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of which they reckon 1000 annually for a herd of 5000 or 6000. Those of four 
years old and more are selected for slaughter. The catching of these^ frequently 
a troublesome and dangerous employment, is executed hercy as in the pampas of 
Euenos Ayreii, by means of long leathern nooses', lassoes, which the farmers^ 
servants manage with considerable dexterity.* Tiic tame cattle are kept in the 
vicinity of the fazenda, run free in the meadows during the day, and are only 
shut up in the enclosures during tllC night. The flesh ^qf the tame cattle is 
preferred to that of the wild, because, from their undisturbeej and more quiet way* 
of life, they grow fat sooner, and with less fodder. The f^asturt being so good, 
their milk is excellent ; but a cow gives only a third part of the quantity that good 
milch cows give in Europe. The hide is always the most valuable part of the 
cattle ; it is stripped oflT, sfretclicd upon the ground by means ef short pegs, a 
little salted, and dried in the sun. The flesh, cut into thin strips, rub])cd w^ith 
salt, and dried in the air, is an important article of exportation from the harbours 
of San Paulo and llio Grande do Sul, to the cities in the north ; })articularly to 
Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, Pernambuco, and Maranham, where, under the names of 
Came seca do Sertao^ Passoca^ or Came charqueda^ it constitutes an essential 
part of the subsistence of all the Brazilians, but especially of the negro slaves. 

Besides the breeding of oxen, that of horses and mules likewise occupies 
several farmers in the capitania of San Paulo, but is carried on u])on a far more 
extensive scale in Rio Grande do Sul, The horses of San Paulo are of a middling 
size, of slender make, and, if tlicy arc attended witli care, acquire an elcgatit 
carriage, and become excellent racers. In general, twenty or tliirty of tliose 
wild animals herd together, and hardly ever separate. The animals, when taken 
(by means of the long nooses), sometimes trembling with fear, sometimes full of 
impetuous fury, endeavour, by llie strongest contortions and the most desperate 
leaps, to defend themselves against the riders. When the latter have succeeded 
in^ holding an animal fast by the ears and lips with a pair of tongs, in putting a 
halter over his head, and a sheei)-skin by way of saddle on bis back, one of the 
servants mounts him, and endeavours to overcome the obstinacy of the horse by 
means of the w^hip. After many violent motions and leaps, it is at length so far 
subdued, that it runs furiously away with its rider, and after a long course, it in 
some degree yields to the bridle. After being thus humbled, it staiids still with 
its head hanging dowm, on which all th^ others separate from it. The next day, 
the same exercise is repeated ; and in a few days more, the horse is broken and 
fit for riding. The common Paulistas, and particularly the pidos (the herdsman's 
servants) make use of a very small flat, wooden saddle, which is often not even 
cover^^l with leather. Their stirrups are so small that they will only admit tlie 

* Mr. Mawe, descriV^ing this process as practised by the- peons of Monte Video, says, “ The 
dexterous mode in which the peons catch their cattle, by throwing a noose over them, lias been 
frequently detniled, but certainly no description can do full justice to their agility. They throw 
with equal precision* and eflTect, whetlicr at full gallop or at rest. Their mctliod of catching horses, 
by means of balls attached to leather tiiong*;, is similar, but more unerring .” — Travels in jBra- 
2i7, p. 20, 
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great toe : the spurs are fastened to* the naked heel. The dress of tlie piao 
consists of a short jacket, narrow trousers, and a flat round liat, fastened with a 
strap, altogether of brown leather, made of deer or capivara hidefs, and is very 
well adapted to prefect •him against the thorny hedges through which he musk 
force his way, whan pursuing wild animals. 

The wild horses arc most frequently of a brown colour, very rarely.white or 
piebald, and by tlTcir^disproportionably short, thick heads and small stature, 
generally betray tlieii; extra- European Inrced. The mules arc ^here more hand- 
somely made animals iSianJtlic horses: they are commonly equal in size to the 
European horse: their colours are black, brown, fallow, or stri])ed like a zebra. 
They arc preferable to tlie horses, especially on long journeys, because they can 
better endure hunger and thirst, and carry witli^ greater security heavier 
burdens/' ^ 

The Cvm hos of Hueiios Ayres arc not more expert on horseback, and in the 
use of tlie lasso, than arethesamen, whose occupation, from childhood, is the 
rare and culture of the herds of cattle, which roam their vast Campinas or prairies. 
It has been estimated that, in the province of Kio (Jrande do Sul, not mention- 
ing parts of Santa Catliarina and San Paulo, which are devoted to the same pur- 
poses, about 400/ HH) cattle have been slaughtered annually, for their hides and 
flesh, while us many more arc driven northward for home consumption. Most of 
i\\Qv.arne secaiy or jerked beef, in common use throughout Brazil, is prepared here. 
Stacks of this meat, like cords of w'ood, arc piled up in the provision houses of 
Rio de Janeiro. 

The Brazilians in preparing pork, skin ott' all the fat taking the lean meat for 
immediate use, and throwing the bones away. The fat part is rolled up and 
pressed into a basket, with a little salt sprinkled over and around it, it is then 
called toucinho^ and carried great distances to market. 


CHAPTER IV. 

IVIINEKALS OF BRAZIL. 

The mincdialogy of Brazil, can only as yet have been very imperfectly ex- 
plored. Gold and precious stones have hong been the temptations, seized upon 
with the most rapacious avidity, though not always with success. The gold 
mines of Jarugua, in San Paulo, were the first discovered in Brazil. Tliey 
arc distant a few leagues from tlie city of San Paulo, which owes its origin 
to the mineral districts. They were so productive, in the beginning of4.he Seven- 
teenth century, as to impart to the district the name of the Brazilian PSru. •They 
were afterwards abandoned, but worked in about the year 1807, and Mr. Kidder 
says, they now (1844) cease to be regularly wrought, and have given placq to 
the gold of Minas Oeracs. 
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Gold occurs on both sides of the Sierra dos Vertcntes, and is found in 
almost all the rivers which extend from that rauge. There are also gold mines 
in the vicinitj^ of Villa Rica, and at Congo Sc^o, near the Villa de Sahara, in 
JMinas Qeraec. Little silver has been founds but there are traces of copper, tin, 
and quicksilver. Iron is abundant, and it has lately been siueltcd. Diamonds 
occur in the deposits of several rivers, but it is not lawful to collect them, except 
on account of the government in the •■authorised diamond districts, epecially that 
which lies cast of the Kio San Francisco,r under 8 deg. south latitude, those of the 
Rio Pardo Mandonga, and that of the river «|i£quitinhqnlia^ an afQuent of the Uio 
del Belmonte, which traverses the district. The great diamond found in the 
River Abaete, is considered the largest known, and weighed 138 J carats. Topazes 
are found in several places. Salt is abundant, and the grounds niupli resorted to by 
the cattle and wild animals. There is a salt region on both sides of the Rio de 
San Francisco, which has an average width of from eighty to 100 miles; and an- 
other at the western extremity of the Sierra dos Vertentes, in the Sierra de Agua* 
pehy. In both salt is prepared in large quantities. 

In 1718, the gold mines of Matto Grosso were discovered, and in 1836, a 
route was opened into those of Goyas. In 1740, a route was oj)cned between 
Cuyaba, in Matto Grosso and Para by the tributaries of the Amazon, wliich 
rendered it less necessary to ascend by the broken, rocky navigation of the Ticte. 

The earth washed for gold, Dr. Von Spix describes as ** a ferruginous sand- 
stone conglomerate;’' which agrees with Mr. Mawe’s account. The soil,'' he 
says, ^^is red and remarkably ferruginous. The gold lies, for the most part in a 
stratum of rounded ])ebbks and gravel, called cascalliaoy incum])ent on the solid 
rock. In the valleys, where there is water, occur frequent excavations, made by 
the gold-washers, some of them fifty or 100 feet wide, and eighteen or twenty feet 
deep. On many of the liills where water can be collected for washing, particles 
of gold are found in the soil, scarcely deeper than the roots of the grass.’' 

The mode of obtaining the gold, Mr. Mawe thus describes. Where water 
of sufficiently high level can be commanded, the ground is cut in steps, each 
twenty jor thirty feet wide, two or three broad, and about one deep. Near the 
bottom, a trench is Qut to the depth of two or three feet. On each step stand six 
or eight negroes, who, as the water flows gently from above, keep f;he earth con- 
tinually in motion with shovels, until the whole is reduced to a liquid mud, and 
washed below. The particles of gold contained in this earth descend to the 
trench, where, by reason of their specific gravity, they quickly precipitate. Work- 
men are continually employed at the trench to remove the stones, and clear away 
the siwfacc, which operation is much assisted by the current of water which falls 
into it. Alter five days^ washing, the precipitation in the trench is carried to 
some convenient stream to undergo a second clearance. For this purpose wooden 
bowls are provided, of a funnel shape, about two feet at the mouth, and five or 
six inches, deep, called f/amellas. Each workman, standing in the stream, takes 
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into his bowl five or six pounds of* the sediment, which generally consists of 
heavy matter, such as granular oxide of iron, pyrites, ferruginous quartz, and 
often more precious stones. They admit certain quantities of water into the 
bowls, which they L^ove'ctbouf so dexterously, that the precious meftal, separating 
from the inferior and lighter substances, settles to the bottom and sides of the 
vessel. They then rinse their bowls in a larger vessel of clean water, leaving the 
gold in that, and begiq again. 

“The washing oCeach bowlful occupies from five to eighty or nine minutes. 
The gold produced is eSttremely varigble in quality, and in the size of its particles. 
The operation is superintended by overseers, the result being important. When 
the whole is finished, the gold is placed upon a brass pan, over a slow fire, to be 
dried, and at a •convenient time is taken to the i)ern^utation office, where it 4s 
weighed, and a fifth reserved for the government, l^e remainder is smelted with 
muriate of mercury, then cast into ingots, assayed, and stamped according to its 
intrinsic value.^’ 

Bars of uncoined gold were formerly common in the circulating medium of 
Brazil. But at present specie of all kinds, except copper, is scarce, and seldom 
met with, except at exchange offices. 

The gold mints of Villa Rica, in Minas Geraes, arc in a sort of schistous 
rla)", resting on granite, gniess, or sandstone, laminated or solid — the gold 
being scattered in small particles amid the superjacent schist and clay. 
The town of Villa Rica is situated at the junction of several streams, whose 
waters have only one outlet, by a narrow chasm cut by their force through the 
surface down to the more firm component parts.^ The extent of a small 
plain above the town, supposed to have been once a lake, is from thirty to forty 
acres, and it is connected, by narrow passes, with others of a like size. The 
mountains surrounding this supposed ancient lake, rise from 700 to 1000 feet 
above its level ; and on the declivity of the most northerly of them the town is 
built. .In the sides of all of them much gold is supposed still to exist, notwith- 
standing the quantity which has been washed down or gathered from them. ^ 

Mr. Mawe says, “ Wherever a natural stream trickles down, its bottom is fre- 
quently and carefully searched; particularly where the current has met with any 

* M. (1(* Iliiflibolclt, in his “ Geognostical Kssay*oii the Siif>cri) 0 !iitiori of Rocks,*’ has the fol- 
lowing remarks on the quartz-rock formation On the table-land of Minas Geraes, near to 
Villa Rica (according to the excellent observations of M. d’EscIiwege}, a mica slate, containing 
beds of granular limestone, is covered by primitive clay-slate. On this latter rock reposes, in 
conformable stratification, tlic cliloritoiis quartz which constitutes the nuiss of the I'eak of Itaco- 
lumi, 1000 toises above the level of the sea. This formation of quartz contains alternating beds; 

1. of auriferous quartz, w'hite, greenisli, or striped, mixed with talc-chlorite ; 2. chlorite slate ; 

3, auriferous (piartz mixed with tourmaline ; 4. specular iron mixed with auriferous oiiartz. The 
beds of chloritous quartz are sometimes 1000 feet thick. The whole of this formation is ^vered 
with a ferruginous breccia, extremely ^auriferous. M. d’Eschwege thinks, that it is tithe destruc- 
tion of the beds wc have just named,* and which arc geognostically connected, that the soil wliich 
is worked by means of washing should be attributed, containing gold, platina, palladium, and dia- 
monds (Corrego das Lagens), gold and diamonds (TejucuJ, and platina iind diamonds (Rio 
Abacus). The decomposed chlorite-slate, from which the topaz is procured, belongs to this fi>rma- 
tion.’’--See “ Humboldt on the Superposition of Rocks,” London, 1823. pp. 117—18. 
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check, for there the precious metal is commonly detained. In parts where nature 
has provided no water, pits are dug and flanked with strong walls, or stockades 
through which a stream is turned from a distance. The surplus, running over 
<he edge of the embankment, is generally received Into a*second pit below ; some- 
times into a third. At proper seasons, the pits arc cleared of the water, the 
sediment is taken out, and treated as before mentioned. Numerous drifts also 
have been run horizontally into the softer parts of the mountain, until they entirely 
perforate the coating of schist or clay, and reach its solid .core, while the water, 
oozing through the mass above, is received into basins,. ,y)gethcr with the metal 
which it may convey/^ 

Dr. Von Spix was conducted by M. Von Eschw'ege, the director-general of 
the mines of Brazil, to the eastern declivity of the Morro of Villa Rica, which 
has yielded the greatest abundance of gold. From the southern hill of the 
mountain,” he says, we passed through several gardens ornamented with 
fuchsia, near to the llospicio de Jerusalem, and by the side of ii deep trench to a 
naked ravine irregularly rent, and full of masses of rock which had fallen down, 
presenting a picture of wild desolation. How great was our astonishment, when 
our friend signified to us tliat this was the rich gold mine of Villa Rica ! Sieves 
and raw” ox-hides were placed at certain distances, in trenches full of water, con- 
ducted from the summit ; the first sieve to slop the coarser sand, and the latter 
to catch the gold dust in the hair, which stands erect.* Here and there we also 
saw detached trenches, in wdiich the auriferous miul or sand collects. As soon 
as the rainy season commences, these bimple preparations are put in motion. Tlie 
former possessors always had their mine worked by several hundred slaves, and 
derived immense profit from it. At present, however, it seems to be much im- 
poverished, so that but few gold-washers are era|)loyed in it, and the work is 
mostly left to free negroes for a daily payment of a patacca. This manner of ob- 
taining gold from a public mine is called, miuerar a talha ahertaV — Von Spix. 

The colour of the gold found here, varies from the most beautiful gold-yellow, 
tp a reddish copper-colour, a bright yellow, and even a grey yellow’. There is a 
kind called onro (white gold), wdiich Mr. Luccock, however, supposes to 

be platina; ouro prtto (black gold), w hich appears in the form of a dark-coloured 
dust ; and what is called onro inJicioHudo (poisoned gold), which, though pure, is 
often pale or copper-coloured. 

The iron foundry of Ypanema is situated in a beautiful valley at the foot of 
the w^ooded mountain of Guarassajava, which contains vast masses of magnetic 
iron ore. The foundery belongs to government. There are six or eight buildings 
for sifielting and casting iron, besides a large bouse in which the director resides, 
and sleversA smaller dwellings occupied by the workmen and their families, among 
whom are several Germans. 

^Sometimes woollen cloths arc uied i and the first English blankets sold by Mr. Luccock at 
Rio, were employed in tliis way. 
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The works stand near a small “stream of water at a considerable distance 
from the locality of the mineral. At a great labour the ore is transported in its 
rough stale from the mountain ypon the backs of mules. The mrtneral is said to 
yield ninety per cei/. of pureT metal, which, although of a fine quafity, ii assertc^l 
to be too brittle for economical use. Greenstone, which is found near, is thrown 
into the furnace in fragments, and renders the iron more ductile. Thc.priiicipal 
castings are wheels, cj^linders, &c., for the1f//grir eugenhos of the vicinity. 

Tins is the only iron foundry in the empire. In 1810, thje Portuguese govern- 
ment, then directed tfy.tlte Count de Linhares, prime minister of Portugal, di- 
rected the working the iron of Ypancma, and where lie sent for a company of 
Swedish miners to conduct the business. Little was accomplished until the 
Condc da Pafoja, vdio succeeded him, authorised njpre extensive w'orks to be 
construefed. SuhsccjuentJy, during the war of tlic^cvolution, little furtlier was 
done. Doni l*cdro 1. did not restore the business ; but under the regency ofFeiju 
the old works w’ere rescued from ruin, and they were enlarged witli tlie design of 
entirely suj)j)lying Brazil witli native iron. Major Blocm, at present the director, 
w^as sent to Europe to examine the manufacturing of iron in England. Where, and 
on the continent, he visited sixty of the principal establishments, and returned 
with drawings and plans for the execution of his designs. He also engaged a 
large nuinl)cr of German artizans and labourers to carry on the works. On his 
return, before he had fairly commenced putting his plans into operation, the 
government funds were not forthcoming. The administration was changed, and 
the new ministers seemed jealous of the success of a measure originated under 
tlieir predecessors. The German labourers, like Swiss soldiers, became discon- 
tented, from being badly paid, and one after another absconded. Major Blocm 
however, at last succeeded so far, that in about two months about 8000 dollars’ 
worth of iron w^as jiroduced. 

This iron foundry may, however, be considered a failure, ami in a rniiiisfcrial 
report for 1843, it ^vas suggested, whether, after thirty-four years of experiment, 
this wdiole e.staiilishmcnt had not better abandoned, at least until it could cco^e 
to prove a bill of expense to tlie imperial treasury.’^ 

Lena Mln^s, — These have been discovered at Cuyiibara,* w est of Capao, and 
near Prula, a red lead ore, and a green cliroinate, has been here partially mined 
and said to resemble those of Siberia. 

Topaz Mines . — ^^Fhese are chiefly at Capao, or Chapoain, They are found in a 
quarry, where micaceous earth, ferruginous porcelain earth, and quartz seem to 
prevail, and out of which they are dug in a most obscure way by slaves, track- 
ing for them. The greater portion of tnose dug up are said to l)e ftill of 
■flaws * . • ' • 

• Von Spix says, “The size of the stones is very various: the workmen affirmed that 
pieces have been found as large as a fist. The natural colour is manifold, sometimti.s greyishsome- 
times bright yellow, and sometimes a mean between this and carnation of different shade.n very 
VOL. IV. U 
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A gold mine has been worked near the sanfie jdacc^ the ore or dust being cliiefly 
found in quartz. Gold dust is found in many other paits of Minas Geracs, 
Matto Grosso^ &c. 

, JDiai(iOHd District, — The chief places for digging for diamonds are at the river 
Mandonga^ the Rio Pardo, &c. The working for diamonds w^is seized upon as 
a monopoly by government, under the Junta Real 4>ar a Administraqao das 
Diamentes. 

When visited by Mr. Mawe, he saysf — 

Yet, notwithstanding the idleness of the inhabitants, 'J’ejuco may be called ^lou^i^h- 
ing, on account of the circulation of property created by the diamond works. The annual 
sum paid by government for the hire of negroes, salaries of officers, and various neces- 
saries, such as nitre and iion, does not amount to less than 35,000/. ; and this, added to 
the demands of tlic inhabitants ol the town and its vicinity, occa.sioiis a considerabifj 
trade. The sliops are st(;ekou with Knglisli cottons, baizc«, and cloths, and otluT manu - 
factured goods; also hams, cheese, butter, porter, and other niticles ol consumption. 
Mules from Bahia and Uio de Janeiro come loaded with lliein.” 

No idea was at first enterUiined, that tlic rivulets contained diamonds; tliey 
were considered curious bright stones, until a few of them found their w^ay to 
Lisbon, and were given as pebbles to the Dutch minister, to send to Holland ; 
where the lapidaries pronounced those pebbles to be fine diamonds. This W'as 
made known to the Dutch consul at Lisbon, wdio managed to contract for the 
precious stones. Government afterw^ards endeavoured to monopolise the dia- 
monds, and made the district of Sierro do Frio its centre of operations. 

The number of diamonds sent to Portugal, during the first twenty years, 
was said to exceed KMX) ounces in w^cight. 

Government w^as afterwards prevailed oa to let the miiies to a company, w ho 
were under certain stipulations to w^ork with a limited number of negroes, or to 
])ay a certain sum per day lor every negro employed. This opened a door to 
fraud; yet the company continued in posse.ssion of the diamond mines until 
about the year 17/2, when government retook possession of them. 

From this time, the establishment was alw\uys in debt to foreigners, who had 
a(?vanced money on the security of having all the diamonds which the mines 
produced. During a period of five years, from 1801 to 1800 inclusive, the 
expenses wrere 204$000/. ; and the diamonds sent to tlie treasury at Rio dc 
Janeiro, w^eighed 115,675 carats. The produce of the gold niinejs in the same 
period realised 17,300/. These years'were esteemed singularly productive; for 

rarely dark red. Tljc stunes wliieh are Uuind in the innla-racliet.'i an* s.aid to be the lightest. The 
inhabitants understand liuw tu j;iv('t«i tlir t<>pa/e.s an arUlicial eidour, particular 1)' rose colour, by 
means of heat, 'fh ■ niimhcr of topa/cs annually found here is very considcrahie, but not always 
pure and fit for [lol shing ; a great jmrt of them arc of so imperfect a coltmr and so full of Haivs 
that ll)t7 arc tbn)wr away as useless. The grcat<*r part of those topazes is exported from this 
place to Rif^dc .Ian iro, a smaller portion to Ihihia ; and in botli pl.aces so groat a (juaritity has 
been accurndhted wiiliin a few years, that Ihc prices there two lower than at thc^ mine itself. To- 
gether with tlu; topaz, the euklase is also found here, arid has attracted the attention of the 
Mineiros, since mineralogists have inquired after it. This stone in general is scarce, and is more 
frequent in the miue of (^apa than that of Lana.** 
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the mines have in general yielded more than 20,000 carats annually. Ex- 
tensive smuggling is, however, carried on in diamonds.* 

Brazil comprises probably tone of, if not, the richest regiofis of precious 
metals and gems *11 the wcfrld; l)ut wc are not prepared to (foncli*dc, tlijA 
the erftperor or the people will be rendered either powerful or prosperous from 
these mineral resources; no more than Peru or Mexico })avc been fr/.)m their 
resources of gold an(J silver. Tlie j)roviilcc of Minas Geraes f has^ no doubt, 
become settled and opened in consequence. ^ ^ 

In 1825, the A n^^o- Brazilian Mining Company purchased the mines of 
Congo Soco for 70 , 000 /. That company has certainly carried great enterprise 
to, and enriched, the district by an enormous expenditure. Mr. Kidder says, 
in 184^, its spcyculations were conducted with profit; but this wo have heard 
denied. The operations of tJie company extend towards other districts, and 
the liead-qucirters were fixed in the town of San Jose, on the l)ank of the Rio 
das Montes ; a place g(ung to decay, until the establishment of the English 
company. Onc-fifih of the minerals exported by this company is exacted as a 
royalty by the government. 


CHAPTER \C 

POEUI.AllON Ol> HIIAZIL — SOCIAE rOXDHTON — EDHCATIOX — REUGtOX — 

(U)VEHNIMEM’. 

The ptipulation of Brazil is divided into free and slave inhabitants. 

Firsf , — The free inhabitants consist of, 1. Europeans; 2. White persons 
born in Brazil, who call tlicmselves Brazilians; 3. Mulattoes, or tlic mixed caste 
between whites and blacks; 4, Manialueoes, the mixed caste l)ctween u bites and 
aborigines; 5. Alfoiigines in a domesticated state, generally called Caboctocs; 
fi. JiKli^ms in a -^avfigc state; 7. Free negroes born in Brazil; 8. Manumitted 
Afric.iiis; 1). Mestizoes, or zr.mbocs, or^thc mixed caste, between aborigines atfd 
negroes. 

unfortun ite slave population consists Africans, creole 
negroes, niulaUoes, and mestizoes. In Brazil there is little political division of 
castes; this has imiueed iiitonnarriage wTth the natives. According to tlic old 
code, people of colour were not eligible to some offices of government, nor 
could they become members of the priesthood; but the mixed castes have gra- 

* As the greatest liorror is e\pres.<ie(!, in all polit'' eornpanies in Tejneo. at tlie very tneiUion of 
the word grinqieiro or smuggler, Mr. Mawe expecuJ at first, that lie should not see* a d^mond 
there except in the treasury. “ Ihit a little acipiaintanee with the town," he sayH “ sorm enn- 
vineed me tli^ 1 was a imvice ; fur, dn visiting a few friends to whom I had introductions, I 
found that diamonds were bartered for every thing, and were actually much more current tiiaii 
s[»ecie. Even pious indulgences were bought with them ; and surely, no one c<yild liave suspected 
that the seller of his holiness's bulls would roiideseend to taste the forbidden fruits of 
t See brief description of Minus Geraes, Mina Novas, Goyaz, and Matto Grosso. 
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dually advanced, and the regulations against^ them have becom^lm os t obsolete.* 
Marriages between white men and women of colour are not rare, and scarcely 
observed, unless the woman is of very dark coTiOur-f The mamalucoes reside 
mostly HI th^ interior, they have more independence of character than the 
mulatto. They are much handsomer than the miilattoes, and the maihaliico 
women arc considered superior in beauty to all otliers. 

The creole negroes, in the northerti districts, are brave and hardy, and willing 
to please tlir whites ; but easily Jiffronticd, and fl>e slightest allusion to their 
colour enrages them. They will sometimes reply: V A hegro I am, but always 
upright.” 'I'hcy have their own regiments, as well as the mulattoes, of which 
every officer and soldier of the former is perfectly black. TJie uniform is white 
cloth, turned up with scarlet. On gala days, the superior black. officers, in their 
white uniforms, pay their ^.respects to the government exactly in the same 
manner as officers of any other caste. Negroes have been excluded from the 
priesthood, and from the civil offices to whicli the mulatto is eligible. 

S/avea . — Tlie laws respecting slaves arc considered by most travellers 
humane, and their treatment not severe. Aboriginal slavery has been legally 
abolished ; mulattoes and all those of colour are slaves whose mothers are 
slaves of African origin ; for no shade of tlie colour or ]>lood of the ivliites 
enlifks (he child, v'lutse mother is a stain, to freedom, l\Ir Kostcr saw several 
persons, to all appearance of white origin, laid in slavery. The Jh’aziliari 
slave is tauglit the religion of his master. The numerous holidavs of tlie Ca- 
tholic calendar afford the slave thirty-five free day.'^ in the year, besides Sundays, to 
woik for himself; and few masters venture to deprive their slaves of these periods. 
The slave can by law compel his master to manumit Inm on tendering the sum 
for which lie was purchased, or for which lie might be sold. Slaves are also often 
manumitted at tlie death of their masters, and persons of large property fre- 
quefitly set a few of them at liberty. A great number of infant slaves are also 
often declared free at llieir hapli.sm, cither by the sjkuisois, or in cases where the 

1 A nnilallo eiit(MN into lioly orders," says, Mr. KonIit, “or is appointed a Inagi^tral<; his 
papers ^lilting hiiii to b(' a riian, })nt Ins appearance plainly d(‘notiii^ the eontrarv. In c<jn- 

viirsina on oiu' t)eeasion with a man of’ colour, who was in my ser\ice, I asked him if a certain 
eapitam-inor was not a ftiulatto?” He answered, “ lie was, hut In not now.” I hegged him to 
explain, w'lien he added, “ ('an a rajutam-iiior he a niiilatto?*' 

f Of the eiganoe.s, or lhegip-,ies of Brazil, Mr. Kost<*r .says, “ I frequrmtlv heartl r)f tliese people, 
hut never had an app(;rliiriit\ ofsccnii: any of them. Baltics of euianocs were in tiie habit of 
ajiiieaiing formerly once eveiy 3 ear at the \illa*j;enf l^asmado and other places in that part of the 
country ; hut the late go\rrnor of the jiro\inc<» was inimical to tiicin, and attempts having been 
made toapn*h('iKl some of tlu’in, Iheir visits were discontinm’d. 'riiey air' represented as hiring a 
peojile of a brownish east, with featui-e^ which rt;serrihle those of w'hife jrersoiis, and as being tall 
and liandsome. "J lay wander In »m place* to place in parties of men, women, and children, ox- 
chantf'ng, buying, and selling horses and gold and silver trinkets. The w’omen travel on liorse- 
back,,sittinj^' between the panniers of the loaded horses, and the }oiing ones are placed within 
the panniers among the baggage. The men are excellent horsemen, and although the paekliorses 
may be overburdened, these fellow's will only accommodate matters by riding slowly upon their 
own bors(*s, and never think of dividing the loads more equally ; but they preserve themselves 
and the animals nfion which they ride, ipiile iinineumhered. They arc said to be unmindful of 
all religious observances, and nev er lo bear mass or confess their sins. It is likewise said, that 
they never marry oat of their own nation.” 
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father is free: the master is obliged i6 manumit the infant at the baptismal font, 
on the price of a new-born child, about 5/., being presented to him. Still slavery, 
with all its mitigation, is liable tc^horrible cruelty, and it is a bittea condition in 
any country. The slaves wliosc condition is the most degraded and mi^sera*ble„ 
aretfiose employed, in the mines, especially the diamond mines. 

The Aboriginal Inhabitants consist of numerous tribes, many of whom are 
still asserted t# be cai^nibals. We consider, however, that the latter charge is 
very much, if not alt(^gether, aflT exaggeration. The Tapuyas, or Taperivas, were 
the most not^d of the I3Vazi[ian tribes in the northern districts, and had extended 
themselves for a considerable way along the coast. The Topinambas had their 
chief settlements in Ihihia. The Molopagucs and Motriyes had established them- 
selves on the riv^^r Paraiba. The Botocudocs, or Ayiriares, were found in Minas 
Gcracs and ]*orto Seguro : the Tamo5’osy in Itio .Janeiro ; the Coroardoes, in 
Minas Gcracs ; the Guaycurues, in Matto Grosso ; and the Puries, in Espiritu 
Sardo. — (For furtlicr remarks on the aborigines, see Sketch oYtlie Provinces.) 

In many ])arts the old Portuguese costume, often very gaudy, continues to be 
w'orn ; but modern Furopcan fashions liavc been adopted in most of the towms. 
A(;cording to the last and best aecoimts which we possess, and as arranged by 
Mr. Kidder in his recent work on Brazil, and from the return of the consul at 
Pernambuco, in 1844, the population of the several provinces was divided as 
foUoM\s : viz., 

KsriM.A.TEi» Population of the Einj>ire of Brazil in 1844. 
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••Olln 1 .1 stati-nu ijis It not coriKKlt rrd by thi* that tlu* ulavo popiilniioii is inclu(li*d in th« esaiuauflTo) 

rcriisimhiuo iitui prob^liiy not hilly iii tlu* otlioi fstiiuatoR whirh ar«* left blank.. 

Ao/y.///y.— There are in Brazil eiglity-ciglit titles of noliility, to wit : twenty 
marquises; Uyciity-niiie viscounts; .stweii counts ; and thirty-two barons. Titles 
ol nobility arc not hereditary. Sometimes the emperor concedes to a son the 
title of his father, when his services rendered to the country arc considered of 
sullicicnt importance to merit siudi a favour. 

Mr. Kidder dwells upon the want of an adequate population in Brazil, which 
is apparent, from the above statement. , 

Hdncalion . — Tiie instruction of youth has been lamentably iieglcctdB in firaziL 
Irately the French system has been introduced, in all its grades, from tlie primary 
schools to the law universities. 

1 he cause of education in Brazil is not however altogether hopeless ; there 
arc schools, and the press is at work. 
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Brazilians arc, in general, a temperate people. Although the use of wine 
is common among them, wherever it can be procured — and although cachassa, 
one of the worst species of alcoholic drinks, ir almost as common as water — 
jet 'public drunkenness is rarely witnessed, unless it* be among foreign sailors 
who visit the ports. , 

Re/igiofL — On few subjects do Brazilian writers, of all classes, express them- 
selves witli greater unanimity of opknon than respecting ^the state of religion in 
tlie country. People and ecclesiastics,* oflicers of state, jnen of business, and 
politicians, all agree in representing the condition and prospects of religion as 
unsatisfactory. 

Monasticism is on the decline — the number of secular priests is diminishing 
—the churches are failing into ruin, and the spirit and principle?? of infidelity arc 
already disseminated far and wide ! All this in a country peopled by the de- 
scendants of the inquisitors, and in which, from the period of its discovery, Ro- 
man Catholicism lias held an undisputed predominance. — KiMcr. 

By a royal decree of 17'>2, all the tithes of the Portuguese ultra-marine pos- 
sessions were secularised, being made payable to the state, while the state became 
responsible for the siij)port of the clergy. 

The arrangement proved profitable and convenient to the crown. The govern- 
ment put the priests on short allowance, and fixed their saluries at fifty, eighty, 
and one hundred milreis — sums which have been lessening ever since, by a de- 
preciation of the currency. Efhnls have been made in Brazil, since the era of 
independence, to raise the stipend of the clergy, and they have been nominally 
successful, althougli the present salary of two liiindred inilrcis (alK)iit five pounds 
sterling) is scarcely more valuable than the .sum of one hundred formerly was. 


CHAPTER VI. 

' •* ' 
(’0NS'IITUT10*N, GOVKKNMKM, ARMY, AND \.V\ V. 

I*\ the year and on the 11th of December, Dum Pedro sv/ore to a con- 

stitutional form of government, by this compact it w^as ])rovided, tlfat tlic empire 
of Brazil is ^‘a political association of all Brazilian citizens: wdiich makes a free 
and independent nation, w hich admits of no link of union or federation which 
wmld oppose its independence :” further that, — 

Its territory is divided Into provinces, which can be subdivided according 
as the/goo^ of the state shall require it. 

Its government is monarchical, hereditary, constitutional, and representative. 

The reigning dynasty is declared to be that of Dom Pedro I., emperor and 
perpet ual defender of Brazil. 
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The Catholic, apostolic, and Roniaii religion is to continue to be the religion 
of the empire. Every other religion will be permitted, with the exercise of its 
domestic or particular purpose, but without any exterior 

form of the temple. 

The second section determines who arc to be considered Hraziliaii citizens. 
It declares that foreigners may be naturalised as citizens of llrazil, without re- 
ference to tlveir religion. 

Section third determines the povvdi-s of the natiomfl representatives, 
and divides the judicial tpoiwers into four sections, legishitivG, tionlrolling, exe- 
cutive, and federal. The emperor and t!)e general asseinbly arc declared the 
representatives of the nation. 

Tlie legislative power is delegated to a general assembly with tlie sanction of 
I lie emperor. The general assembly is composed of two houses, a chamlicr ol 
deputies, and chamber of senators, or senate. 

The attributes of the general assembly are — 1. To admimster the oath to the 
emperor, the imperial prince, to the regent or regency. 

2. To elect the regency or regent, and to put the limits of its authority 
tlicreoii. 

3. To recognise the imperial prince as successor to the throne in the first 
session wdiicli follows his ‘birth. 

4. To name the tutor of the minor cm])eror in case his father should not 
have named him in his testament. 

5. To clear tlic doubts w’hich may be entertained relative to tlic succession to 
the crown. 

G. To institute at the time of the emiu ror’s death, or at the vacancy of the 
throne, an inquiry into the administration finished, to reform the abuses wduch 
may have intruded. 

7. To choose a new dynasty in case of the extinction of the regent dyna.sty. 

8. To make laws, to interpret them, to suspend tlic same, or revoke them. 

9. To watcli over the maintenance of the constitution, and over the general 
gooTl of the nation. 

10. To fix annually the public expenses, and to make thje assessment of the 
direet taxes. 

11. To fix annually, according to tlie^joveriiment, the sea and land forces, 
ordinary and extraordinary. 

12. To accord or oppose the entrance of foreign forces, by land or by sea, 
into the interior of the empire, or into its ports. 

13. To authorise tlie government to contract loans. 

14. To establish convenient measures for the payment of the pubRc debt. 

15. To rule the administration of the national domains, and to decree the 
alienation of them. 
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16. To create or suppress the public offices^ and to fix their rules. 

17. To determine the weight, the name, the value, the inscription, the type, 

and the denomination of the moneys, as well^s the standard of the weights and 
measures. „ ’ , 

c '■ 

Each chamber to bear the appellation of august and noble representatives of 
the nations. 

Each legislature will last four ye^irs, and each annual session four months. 

The opening of the imperial sitting v\iU lake i)lacc every year on the 3rd of 
May. The closing of the assembly, will also he an imiv^rial assembly, and these 
two assemblies will take place at a general asscmblj^ witli the meeting of both 
chambers. 

The naming of presidents, vice-presidents, and secretaries of butli chambers, 
the verification of the powers of its members, the oath to be taken, and the 
police of the interior, to be settled under the form of an internal rule. 

All questions on a division sliall be decided by the majority of the inemliers 
present. 

The members of each cliambcr shall be held inviolate for their opinions, 
given in the exercise of their functions. 

No senator or deputy can be arrested during his deputation, by any uuthoiity 
except by order of his chamber, or unless being taken in the fact of committing 
a capital eiiine. 

The senators and deputies may be elcidcd ministers and councillors of state, 
with the difference tliat the senators may continue to sit at the senate, and that 
the deputies will on taking office leave their seat vacant, and inust proceed to a 
new election, in wliicli lie may be re-elccUd, and then assume his functions. 

The chamber of deputies is elective and temjiorary. 

To the chamber of deputies belongs the initiation, — J. Of tlie taxes; 2. Of 
the .recruiting service; 3. Of the clioice of a new dynasty in case of the ex- 
tinction of the old one. 

In the chamber of deputies sliall be initiated,—!. The examination of the 
former administration, and tlie rcformafiou of its defects; 2. The discussion of 
the propositions mi\dc by the executive power. 

The cli^mber of deputies alone is to decide whetlicr there bp any cause to 
accuse the ministers and councillor.s of state. 

The deputies shall receive, during tlie session, a remuneration to be fixed at 
the end of the last session of the preceding assembly. 

The senate is composed of members for life, and organised by provincial 
clectvjns., 

Bach J^rovince shall furni.sh as many senators as deputies, and when tlie 
number of deputies is uneven, the number of its senators shall be the half of 
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fliC inferior even number, so that tlio province which has eleven deputies shall 
!i;ive five senators. 

The province v. Iiicli has Ixit one deputy shall always clc^'* '' nnf\nfli- 

sianding the aho\ e-uibntiorted rule. 

The electiovs shall be made in the same manner as those of the dcj)uties, 
but will) frehte from which the cm])eror shall (dioose. one-third. ^ 

llic qualificatlc^is for a senator inus^ be, — 1. Horn a Ih’azilian (citizen, and 
to enjoy one^s political ri;-Jits ; A^cd forty, at least ; ^3. Learned, able, and 
virtuous: those would l^e jiivltTiatl wlio have rendered some service to their 
eountry ; 4. In llic possession of a revenue ^>f 800 milreis y(‘ar]y, eitlier in 
propiu’fy, or tliroufrh industry, eonupcrec, or cmploymcnls. 

^riie j)rinc 4 ''s of the inq)Crlal house are ol riizht sen: ‘<)rs, n nl will tahe their 
place in the seiiaUi at the age of twenty -live. 

The exclusive attributes of the senate arc, — 

L To fahe notice of the individual faults committeerby tlie members of the 
imperial family, tlie ministers (d slate, the councillors ol state, the senators, and 
by the deputies during t'ne period of their legislation. 

2, I’n v/attm ov ^ .ponsibility (d the ministers and coun- 'Pors of slate. 

3 Tf) exp('d.« ‘ ‘ , of cunvocation of the a-sembly, in ease tiic emperor 

should not have done A two monlhs after the time fixed by tlie constitution, the 
senate shall reunite extraordinarily to this efrect. 

4. To call togetlier the assembly at the time of the emjicror’s death for the 
election of a regent, in it shraild so happen that tluj provi.sicuial j'cgent lias 
not accoin])lish(‘d it. 

The proposition, opposition, and approbation of projects of law belong to 
both chambers. 

The executive power exercises, througli each of the mini.sters c/ state, the 
power of prop^ ^al which lielongs to him in the formal ion of the laws* It is 
oniy^afier lun lOg been examined by a commission of the Chamber of- Deputies, 
from whence it must have i^s origin, that it <‘an be converted into a law project 

If the emperor refuse liis consent to a law passed by the assembh^, lie will 
answer as follows : — The emperor will meditate on the project, and resolve at 
the couvenkible time/’ To which liu* chamber shall reply, tliat it jiraises his 
majcsly for the interest he taLcs m the*l:ation; but if two successi\e legislatures 
ai)prove of the project, and prcMUit it successively in the same ferms\ it is iin- 
der.stood that the emperor will give his sanction. 

The fifth chapter of the eonstilution appointing general councils of tlie pro- 
vinces, has been revoked in 1834, and cciuial representative as ^ h eted 

every two y(?ars for eiudi province. 

The constitution llicn at great length defines the po\^ ers of the emperor. 1 1 i- 
person is sacred, — he convokes, prorogues, and dissolves the goncral as/cmbly, — 
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sanctions or disallows its decrees, — appoints and disj)laees liis ministers, — rcniils 
or mitigates punislimcnts, — appoints and suspends inajj^i shales, — proclaims am- 
nesties, appoints bishops, and provides for cccle.fiaslical benefices, — names and 
provides ferr civri employments, — appoints tlie military and ‘naval commanders and 
officers, — sends his ambassadors and ministers to foreign courts, and intru.Nts 
them with the direction of negotiations, — forms tn atics of alliATice, offence, 
defence, subsidy, and commerce, — but submits tlieni afterNyards (o the general 
assembly for approval,, — declares war and makes peace, — grants letters of natural- 
isation, — confers titles and honours, civil and mUitary, — ipub'lishes Ujc decrees for 
executing tlie laws, ike, 

The constitution also provides an imperial council of state for life, hut 
not to exceed ten in luirybcr. The organisation of the army and navy is 
then provided for ; judges a;ul courts of law arc also organised. The inde- 
pendence of the judges Is declared as follows : — The legal power is independent, 
and will be composed of judges and juries, who will be emfdoyed for civil as 
well as criminal law’. 

The juries will pronounce on the case, and tlie judges will aj)])ly (he law. 
Judges by right will l)c perpetual, hut tins does not mean tliat they cannot lx* 
removed from one place to anotlier, during the time and manner e\])l:iiiied by 
the law’. TJjc emperor can suspend them for eoinplainls made against llicm, 
after ahvays having heard the judges themselves, and taken tlie necessary infor- 
mations, and heard the council of state. Tlie judges cannot lose tlicir places l)ut 
by a judgment. 

All judges of a district, and tlie oflleers of justice, arc responsible for al)uscs 
of pow’cr, and for ])n'varications wbii^h th<‘y may commit in tlie eNcrei.-e of their 
offices, and may be ])iuseeule(l fnr bribery, cj)rriipti»^n, c'XtortioiK and cinlie/./Je- 
ment of pulilie money. Tiie action may be follow ed u]> l)y tlie plaint ill’ hnnseir 
for onh year and a day, or any other iiiduidiial of the uiunieipality, according to 
the legal order of prijseciition. 

Jn the provinces of the empire, tril)Ujials of tiic second and highest order, 
or the convenience of tlie ritizems, shall he instituted. 

In criminal cases vhe interrogatives of tlic witnesses will he pi^hlilshed, and 
all the otlicr acts of the prosecution will be published after judgment. 

In civil and ])enal cases, cairied over to the civil tribunal, ilic parties may 
name arbitrators. 

One cannot corninenee a prosecution w’ithout proving one has used means of 
reconciliation. 

Forthis^purpose there will be judges of peace, who will be elected in the same 
manner aruTfor the same time as the officers of the chambers. 

In the capital of the empife, besides the tribunals w’hicli ought to exist as in « 
the o^icr provinces, tlicrc will be another tribunal under the denomination of 
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tribumil of justice, the mem])crs of.wliich will be chosen from the other tribunals, 
with the tide of councillors. This tribunal shall accord or refuse the review of 
cases, recognise the faulU committed by its officers, by those of the other 
tribunals, by those u|p!oy(jd *l)y the diplomatic body, and by t\|c prcsid«nts of 
the provinces, and take cognisance and decide in all contentions of jurisdiction, 
and the competition of the triliunals of the provinces. 

There will be a president named by t]ic emperor in each province, who may 
change liirn acceding to the good of the service. * 

77/c Naliomil Tr^usun /, — The receipts and expenses of rtic national iinanecs 
\villl;e confided to a tribunal under the name of the national treasury, wliich, in its 
different divisions cstal)Iishcd by the law, will have the administration and rc- 
sjionsihilily in rccijirocal correspondence with the treasuries and authorities of 
the provinces of tiie cini)ire. • 

All direct contrihuthms, with the exception of 1:1 lose wliicli are applied to the 
sinking of tlie ])ublic debt, will be annually voted l)y thonational assembly, but 
tliey will continue to Ijo gathered until tbeir abolition has been pronounced, or 
until they liave been rqilaced l)y others. 

Tlie ministe*' of fiiiaiiei's, after having received from the other ministers the 
lists relative to ll»e expenditures of their ministry, will present annually to the 
ehrirnhcr of deputies, as soon as it assembles, a general balance of the receipts 
and of tlie exjicmliturc. of the national treasury of the preceding year, as well as 
the general list of all the public expenses of the future year, and tlie value of 
all the contributions unci all the public revenues. 


AM) I’OLITICAI. UKJIITS A ND OBLIGATIONS OF C'lnZFN.S. 

1. No citizen uiKlerany eoiupul.-ion, except in aceordonce with the law. 

"J, No law shall he eslablislicd without its having some public use. 
o. No law >\iil have a reliouctirc tjlWt, 

Evciy man may conimimicatc his tlioiights by words, writing, and publish 
them by meaii> oi the press, without ^•anng reproach ; cvery-One will be rei&pon- 
sible f(‘»* th(‘ abuses tliey may commit in the exercise of this right, in the cases 
and under the Ibini determined on by the law’. 

/>. Nopi'isoii may he persecuted for any matter of religion, if he resjiect the 
religion of tlie stale, and uiVeiRl imt tlie public morals. 

0. It is ]u riiiitttMi to every one to remain or de])art from the empire as he 
thinks pro|)er, taking with him his gv>ods, in conrorming to the rules of the 
jjohee, and without healing any malice to ‘m\hody, 

7. The house of every citizen is an iiiviolalilc dwelling ; nobodyjin ay Renter it 
nt night, wdioever he may be,* without his consent, except in order to save it from 
fire or inundation. 
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8. Nobody cvan be arrested, save in case, of a bcj^iniiing of an accusation 
except in the cases fovcsocu by the law ; Iwenty-fonr hours after his imprisonment 
(if in a city, town, or village', in the neiglibourhood of the residence of the judge, 
and in an intcrv?|l in j)roportion to the extent of the tprritoij.y, and determined by 
the law for tlie distant plaee>), the judge will make known to the accused by 
letter, signed by his own hand, the reason of his imj>risoninciit, the names of the 
accusers, and lliose of the witnesses, if there arc any. 

9. Even in the case of accusation, nobody can be conducted to prison, or be 
retained therein, if he gives a caution determined by the law\; generally for every 
crime that is not punished, with more than six months’‘*iinprisoiirncnt, or expul- 
sion from the district in which the accused lives. The accused will remain at 
liberty. 

10. Exet'pt wlicii (aLeii hi the fact, the imprisonment cannot he executed 
without a written order from the acting authority; if this order is arbitrary, tin 
judge who is'^ned if, and he that received if, url Ik* punished as determined by 
the hiw ; in this measure regarding the iinjiUr-omnent, are not eomfuchended 
military comir.ancls, neee-.'-ai y for suhd 1 j:is(‘> of juNtiei* end tquity, 

hVom tiK piesent day wliipjjiiig h abolished, as well the t^i lure, mai’kiiie 
w’ith red-hot and ivciy otln*!’ baibaoiu; j>uni-hn*'‘nt 

IVnalties wili alone Im* r-npiiorted by the (*nniliKM , '. la'fon*, tiu’re cannot 
exist any confiscation |)i('|)eity, and never will the iidtimy ol the criminal be 
transmitted t(» his relation. , in whatever degree that may he* 

The piisons will Ik* sceui't*, ch*an, and well attended, tlu'ie will he different 
j)T’isoiis to sejiaratc the cniniiials according to llieir siluatiuii and tl'C nature cf 
their crirnci-. 

22. The rigid of j'rojjeity is guaranteed in ail i(s fidiie're., if, after thorungh 
exgiininatiun, the j.aijlie giuHl iisjuires that (/lie shonhl make ii.-e t>f the |/in|); rtv 
of a citizen, he will he indi.-mmin d for tlie time to the am mnl. ol It-' vadm ; tlie 
law will fiX the eases in wlneh this smeie exeejUion wjI! Kike ofic*', jiml it wi!! 
give the juies fbi the d»;1( rminatioii of the indemniiy. 

2.‘k Tlie jHibhc del)t is ecpially giiaraiitcVd , 

24, No manner of labour, of cultme, ol' lndii>ti\, f>r •■.-mmeici*, e:gi he hin- 
dered any time that it does not op})0.'‘{: ilseli* to tlie public murals' or eeeurily 
and health of tlie. eilizens. 

2.'3. The corporatiojiS, With llieii d('nn;, ma.^teiships, and secretaryshijis, arc 
abolished. 

26. Inventors will have the piopcrfy of their discovcrie.<, and of their produc- 
tions ; ^]»c law will give thejii an exclusive temporary privilege, or will reconi- 
])ensc t^ern,^and will have regard for the loss they may sustain in the ])ubhca- 
tion of the discovery 

27. 4 he s(*cre(‘y of letters is inviolable. 4’he administration ol* the posts is 
rigorously lesponsible for the infraction of tlii- article. 
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28. All recompenses conferred for services rendered to the state, either civil 
or military, are gwaranteed, as well as the right acquired from these recompenses, 
conforming to the laws. 

29. Persons in j iil^lic employment arc strictly responsible for abuses and 
omissions whicli tliey may commit in the exercise of their functions, •tuiJ thdr 
negligence in surveying the responsibility of their subalterns. 

iU). Every citizen can present to tlie legislative and executive powers his re- 
clamations, cornpluints, or petitions, and even expose all infractions to the consti- 
tution, in reclaiming fjjom the acting authority, the elfcctivei responsibility of the 
criminals. 

31. The constitution guarantees public aid to the indigent. 

32. IViinary instrnctidij is voluntary for all citizens. 

33. The (‘st*al)litloiicMit of colleges and universities^ in wliicli will bo instructed 
in the cleinents ol tin* s-cicncoN, arts, and literature, ^ licioby ordained. 

34. 1 ho consiitutioniil powens cannot suspemd the constitution, in that which 
concerns indniclual lights, cxcojil in the cases and eiicnmstances S[jecificd in the 
following article. 

In speaking of the tribunals of Brazil, Captain Wilkes accuses llie judges 
magistrate, and otlicr (dlicei>, of great partiality and injustice.* 


CHAJTER VII. 

i‘ni.nT(:\f. DIVISIONS, on rnot of tiii: LMmu-:, 

lIxoFit the lioad of Po])iilation, we have given the nuines and population of 

tlic several provinces. To tlics(* arc added llic wilderness regions of Guiana, 

^ Oipt.'ilii aflnijni>liati(in r.l jir tici' i-onlidcd lo two liigli tiihviDab, which 

an o|M-ii U) llu- jnihlic, and wlun- caUM's an* ilcr-idrtl on api>c’al In a niajfnity of the jud^^*b. 

“ 'riu'M' i:)liar.aN ajc, Iti t, lln' lolarao. of whi<u thnre an* two branches, (jih' at IJio and the 
other .)t I'alaa. \\\< !i f<iini»oM'il ol ciiilit Scoinil, tlu* 'snpronio tribunal of jn>tI.o of twolve 

inibj.O'*. 'Tin* inii r.i : > iniils aio iho.'^o tor tiio trial ot cnil and cnininal ca^i*^, an oipliaii'-J court, 
and a couit and \\u'<: • ol limlini’'^ and lo in:.':', dn* Iasi <>f ulin-h ss not sot aljoli'-aii'd, la»\v(‘\i‘r ob- 
.s(<lotr fi. inav h.n I Imvouh-. < o’cal ct'nni)n»ai f in ihom all, and no rla's ttt ptt.jplo am .so 

unpopular as ilk- ji d'" s. It i • jii'iciallv hclun f d, and the belief acted upon, that to obtain* 
jnsuee. .ill ela^'C , pulndiiii pne^ln and l.iMiieft, law\<‘i and fhenl, K‘ ;i'-latois and people, 
and minister'^, iinist Mdnait to jjuieat iinpo.'.iii'iu . tbai ii is n ‘\f to nnjio^ -ibh' to mcner a dt hi by 
law cnc<‘pl tlinMiirh hribeiu H’ a delaor has inone} oi p itiona'/e. and n fuses to pj\, it i.s dilli- 
cnlt to obtain iR(' pa> inent c\eu of an :irkuo\vli*(l’'eii note of Irnul tliioUL:li the proce>s of the law, 
and it gi iierallf takes uviis l(» aceinnplidi. 

It is, howtner, <;rvady to tin* prais(' of tlu Jh.’./iliaiis, that it is not edten neci’ssarx to ha\o 
recourse to Jaw fo I this |>inpos(‘, i lie j’.ieatest in|U‘-i mm* oeeni" in the orphan'' coiiri . hut tlu- court 
of findings and losinr' i' one of the uunt sinii’dai ni ihi'- r.sjuef. It takes i i'arm* ofali iJiiiii's 
lost and found, niakini; i* the dniv of a ni-ivoii hinling any tliiii'i to tlepo'il it wiili the jud^c. The 
loser, to prvive ]iropert\* mint have tlirei* witne.'-'es t** .'Wa'ar lliat lhe\ 'aw linn u, anil three 
otluas that llioy saw the Inider pick it up, oiherwiM* it leinaiiisas a depo'it. 

The justices of the peace for each di'tiict aie elected h\ the peojile, four at a time, to serve 
as many years by turii', 'idHtitnlini!: one foi Hie ot' -‘r, wd.eii .siel' ne" nr other eircifiustif^ees pre- 
\ent either from servile;. 'I’hey have linal judjiiuents in amounts not exeeedini* i^vteen milreis, 
Jn cases of civil pioee.ss, they acta?, mediators to elFeet ji eoiupromi.se and recoueile ditliciilties. 
'J'lieir political attnhntes are to jiieserve (he peace in ease of not or disorder among the peoph* ; 
ami they have a light to call on the national guard or military police to aid them, who must act 
under their direction, Tlierc is no civil police, and no unpribonment for debt.” * 
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north of the Amazon, and of Soliemoens, a vast territory, ill explored, west of 
the Rio Madera, and south of the Amazon, extending to the limits of Brazil, or 
to the Jlio Yavari. Soliemoens is intersected by large rivers, and this exten- 
sive, paturally fertile, but wilderness region is ijjj(i*a))itcd })y numerous aboriginal 
tribes, speaking diflerent tongues or idioms. Soliemoens contains several 
povoacocs (bettleinents), but in reality little more than a few rudely constructed 
buildings ‘ for the missions founded by the Carmelites along the banks of the 
Aniuzon. The pre:*idiu dc San Francisco Xavier de Tabatniga,* situated at the 
mouth of tlie Ya^^ari, is estimated to be, by the voyageurs or canocmen, 
distant from the city of lYira 2100 miles. The voyage upwards occupies 
from eighty to ninety days. A nation of aborigines, called Soriman, cor- 
rupted into So/imdo and Soliemoens, imparts a name to this province which is 
more lliinly inhabited tliafi any portion of Brazil. Its natural advantages of 
soil, climate, and river navigation, are, from all accounts, at least equal to those 
of any of the Mississippi regions. But a race of equal enterprize and industry 
with those which ha\c peopled and cultivated and built cities in the latter, have 
not yet appeared on the waters, or amid tlie forests and plains of the funner. 

The Region of Spanish Ghiana includes the wliole of the Portuguese 
posse.ssioiis north of the Amazon, west of the River Vamunda This region ex- 
tends about poo miles from cast to west, and from about 4 deg. nortli to i deg. 
south latitude. The western part forms the ouvidoriu of the Rio Negro. Tliis 
great river 1ms its source m the Andes, and cominunieutes by one of its 
branches, the Cas.siquiari, witli the Oronoco, and after flowing down upwards 
of 1100 mile.s, falls into the Amazon in latitude 3 deg. 10 niiu. south. A 
few Ictigues below tlic mouth of the Cassiquiari (from Para a voyage of 
eiglity-six days going up) is, or was .sonic time ago, the Jhrt of San Juzc dos 
Marabytauuas, then the remotest military station in this captaincy, situated 
on the left bank of the Rio Negro. Some olber small posts were stationed be- 
tween this and the Oronoco. Bclow^ San Jozc there are straggling settlements of 
baptised Indians on each side of flie river ; and a few' 1 Portuguese adventurers, 
mixed races, and priests, appear here and* there on the banks, and Avaters of the 
river down to its eonlluence with tlie Amazon. Tlie Rio Branco is the largest 
tributary that enUrs tlie Bio Negro. It rises in llie Sierra Baracayna from the 
northern slopes of wldeli the Paragua, one of the great confluents of the Uro- 
noco, flows. 

Three leagues above the mouth of the Bio Negro is the town of Rio Negro 
(formerly tlie forlaleza da Harra), the entrcj)ut for all the exiiort}* of the river, 
and seiit of government. Acjcording to the last aeeounts, it still con- 
tains a cliifrcli, also a pottery, a rude cotton manufactory, and a rope-walk of 
the pias’iaha jni/m, idl government ivorks. At its mouth, the Rio Negro is 
^ ♦ Tabatiiigi :i fine white cla\ , much used in many parts of Brazil for buildinijs. 
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about a mile wide, higher up it cxpjmds in some places to the width ofseven and 
cii;ht leagues. Near the sliorc, the water appears the colour of amber ; every- 
where else, it is dosrrihcd ast literally seeming black as ink ; it is, however, 
perfectly clear, pure, liul wWHesomc. The confluence is said *10 be a*iiio^t 
impressive spectacle ; but the turbid stream of the Amazon predominates, and 
the Pdaek River loses its purity as well as its name. It is with the greatest de* 
light that boatmen ascLiuling from Para, (w descending from the province of the 
Solicmoens, come ip siglit of the high kinds at the bar ; for tliis river is free from 
all the physical plngflcs jvith which the Orellana is aflllctecl ; no torment of 
insects is felt tliere, no evils of local and endemic disease. Wlien the Indians, 
therefore, esca]>ing from l)olh, first dip their oars into the clear dark waters, they 
set u]i a sliout, of joy, and enter with the sound ^^f their rude imitae upon its 
happier navigation.^’ 

The YAriMiA (or tlu^ (Tiandc Oaqueta), is one of the greatest rivers that 
flow into the Amazon. Its current is so rapid and miglfty, that no boat could 
make way against it, vNcre it not broken by innumerable islands. The scenery 
on its banks is d(‘serii)ed as inagniticently romantic and beautiful, but the 
country is unlicalthy. It coiiummieatcs by lakes and streams with the Rio 
Neizro. 

# 

The noithcrn limits of rortugucse Guiana have been the subject of much 
dispute. r>y the treaty of Utrecht the river Oayapork, Wiapoc, or Vincent 
Pinzon, was named as the common limit between Portuguese and I'rench Guiana; 
and the fort of St. I^ouis, situated cm its nortliern margin, was the most southern 
establishment of what was called Kquinoctial France. By the treaty of Amiens, 
the Agiiary (or Arawary) was made tlie limit ; tlie line of demarcation being 
drawn from its source, westward to tlic Branco, and the navigation was to be 
common to both nations. Ihit by the treaty of 1817;. Cayenne, which had been 
taken j)ossession of by the Portuguese in ISOP, w^as restored to France, aud the 
XV'iappc was again made llie boundary. Soutliey ohsi.rves — 

To prevent ill I'lirllicr ca\ d, its moiitli was stated to he between the fourth and fiftn 
degrees ef north l.ilitude, and in longilmlt deg. cast ul llu- Island of Ferro. Prom 
thenee, the lint* of deiiiarealion was to he in eunlormity lo the lieaty of Plrt‘cld.”'‘* 

Where French Guiana terminates towards the west, ftte Brazilian tenitory 
borders on (\)Iuinbia. The equinoclial line was their original boundary ; but the 
settlements on the Kiu Negro, or ralht r, Portuguese encampments, have ex- 
tended as liigh as tlie fourth parallel of norfli latitude. 

The resources, such as great rivers, harbours, fertile soils, and valual)le 
woods and fisheries, of Portuguese Guiana, arc more than ample for tlic 
population and power of a great empire. Yet, at the present dqjy, tT?is vast 
region may be coiibidcrcd absolutely a wilderness, and, as far as the maintenance 
of the human race is concerned, scarcely superior to one great waste. 

Sou they, vol, iii., p. 091. 
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Province of Para. — Cazal divides the province of T^ira into four large 
districts : Para Proper is a flat and wooded country, extoiuliug west of Maranliaiii 
200 miles to the River Tocanliiics ; lying between tlie Tocaiitine.s 

i\nd flic Xingtt ; Tapujnoia^ extending from llie UiKer riferto the Tajiajos ; and 
Mtnulrucatiid^ so denominated from the Mundrucu Indians \\lio inhabit it, ex- 
tending from the Tapajos to the Madera. Of ilicsc divisions, the lust three are, 
with the exception of a few settlenieiVts or encampments, on the margins of the 
rivers, almost wholly in the jiosscssion o£ the aboriginal tribes. 

The more proper boundaries of ibis immense country, is limited by the 
River Ayapocjk, French, Dutch, and British (iuiana, on the north of the Amazon, 
and by the Rivers Yamnnda and TNIadcraon the west, following the Madera soul li 
of the Amazon to the Falls of St. Antony, in latitude 8 deg. 50 niin. south. A 
recent WTiter, a citizen r)f Para/ includes in the province of J*ara the whole region 
west to the Yavari, in ^0 deg. west, or the country called the Province of Solic- 
moens, with the cxcd))tlon that the latter region, and the greater p.urt of Para 
is still uninhabited, except by nomade 1ribej>. The authority oi Para, it is true, 
is as much extended over these wdd lands as any otlicr under the Brazilian 
government. Our recent information rc‘^pceting Para is based on tlie work of 
MontciiM Baena, Mr. Kidder’s work, the mo.st recent, and tlic British and 
French consular reports. 

‘^This immense extent of land,'’ says Bacun, ^^is agreealde to live in, fertile, 
covered by a luxuriant vegetation, which is gifted with many rare varieties, and 
by majestic forests composed of sjilendid trees, ami proper for domestic* or naval 
uses. It contains extensive lakes, towering mcuintains, and vast valleys ; the 
number of large rivers it enclo.scs is astonishing.’’ 

The land is almost, xvitliout o.xeeption, of the most fertile' dcserijition, and 
particularly so in the neighbourhood of the rivers and on their numerous islands, 
where the soil consists of successive allu'‘’ial deposits from four to eiglil feet 
deep. 

^Populnlion , — Tlie earliest tables of fhe po])uIation of the province are those 
of 17^^^^? 'which tlxen gave to the city of f’ara 900 hearths and (>579 inhabitants. 
After these we have only tables for the following years, viz.:— 1788, 1083 
hearths (farailieirj and 10,600 souls; 1.801, 1820 licarths and 11,500, souls ; 182«'3, 
1930 licarths and 13,210 souls ; IS.X), 1740 hearths and 12,467 souls. 

The population of the province is composed of seven castes, viz. : — The 
whitc.s, blacks, aliorigiiics, mulattoc.s, Marnalucocs, Cniibovas^ and (''ofuzes, 

AVith regard to the aborigines established in villages, he says, their number 
lias rapidly declined ; in 1720 tlicrc existed 5-1, 210, living in seventy-three 

, c- 

* “ Corofjrapliica) Essa}” on tlio Provinro of Para, by Aptonio Ladislaii Monteiro Ibiona, a 
nati\e of Para, Knij;int’(‘r and Profc&sor of the Military ScliooJ in Pcl<‘m of Para, and Member of 
the Historical and Geographical IiMlitiiiion of Rio de Janeiro. Publislicd at Para in Novem- 
ber, siHUli. 
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missions, nineteen of which were established by the Jesuits, nine by the monks 
of St. Anthony, ten by the Capuchins, fifteen by the Carmelites, and ten by 
the mendicant friars. In 1839 their number was reduced to 33,751 living in 
villages, and none of tfle aboVc orders of fathers or friars exist arftong them. • 

Climate . — Bacpa says, — “There is no particularly sensible difference in the climate 
of this province all the year round, yet there is a particular time for the production of 
fruits. The more lasting rains begin regularly in December or January, aifd last till 
June or July. On the vpper part of the Rivcr^Soliemoens they beginonly in May. At 
that time some intenuitl(?nt fevers (Teitiaa and Quartan) make iheii appearance, by 
^vhieh the forest hidians.suffer because they have no mean?» (ff curing or nursing 

themselves, and,’ like all sav^ge/^en falling ilk become immediately pusillanimous. 
At tiiat time the rivers also swell and rise above their ordinary banks, and in some, par- 
ticularly the Amazon and Madera, the voyages upward become very troublesome, 
because of the great currents which the baigcs and canoes must overcome by being 
drawn by ropes from the banks ; towards the evening ver^^ severe storms are frecpient, 
and almost of daily occurrence on those rivers, and often as dangerous to small craft as 
the above-named. 

“ The verdure of the trees is uninterrupted all the yoa^ round, and about October 
or November only the pasturage gels sometimes dried up on the more elevated points, 
beciiusi! August, .September, October, and November, are the least rainy months. 

‘‘ The morning air is particularly delicious. As the afternoon approaches a pleasing 
coolness comes on, and the nij;ht,s aie generally snfticiently cool, and the climate does 
deeidetlly not possess that hi‘^h degree of temperature which the tropical situation of 
the country wouhl autboiisc us to expect. 

“The iniinrncrablc rivers, bays and lakes, the prevailing north-west and cast trade 
winds, and the cxt'-u.sive forests reficsh the air in a wonderful manner. In 1839, among 
twentv -seven parishes there weie existing thirty-six men and thirty women above ninety 
years olfl, ainoiigsl ulilch were eleven white men and seven while women, and there is 
credible proof of an Indian woman having readied the age of 200 yeais.” 

Natural Prodiirtiom of the Province of Para . — Our author, in bis account 
of the indigenous productions of Ptira, says, — 

“ The abiiiidauct; of interesting productions and articles of commerce which prijitinr 
nature offers sjHJtitaneousIy in Para to medicine and to the arts is extraordinary, though 
it must he said that its inhabitants, as yet, by no means endeavoui to prcjfit fully of this 
uncommon liberality of the Creator. There are^ known twenty-three dilVerent ])alni- 
trees, each yielding fiuit, fibres, cordage, oil, and even twelve kinds of •trees 

having a milky su'o*.tance, yielding india-rubber or oilier gums; twenty-two kinds of 
siipericrt* timber for ship-building; thirty-four vaiielics of wood for housebuilding or for 
caiyjes, because of its peculiar lightness; t^iileeu kinds of wood for joiner’s work ; Mid 
five which arc partieularly good for making charcoal, besides many otlier unknown 
qualities not yet examined, and an immense variety of bnslics, plants, roots, &c. In 
October, 1839, •a cullectioii of 340 species of woods was completed in the province of 
Riode Janeiro ^n a surface not exceeding a few* leagues. Amongst the.se there are more 
than forty known as drugs, and above twwty different containing colonring mattei, 
besides many varieties of tanins, &c. Amongst the drugs there exist in abundance two 
kinds of vanilla, one of the same kind us is exported from Mexico, and resins and balms 
of various kinds; many odoriferous resins, such as storax, Kcc. ; many kinds of oil-nuts, 
cocoa, tobacco, cotton, and other fibres, colfee, rice, castor-beans, Ike., cloves, cinnamon, 
and the matte-jdant ; ten known kinds of Chili-peppers, twelve known varieties of 
indigenous, farinaceous roots and potatoes in use ; twenty-one kinds of frbit-tifees in 
*use, amongst which the mango and the bread-fruit; six kinds of bananas an3 plaAtains, 
various kinds of grapes ; almost all European vegetables and flowers are grown in the 

VOL. IV. 
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town of Para, and many indigenous, aromatic herbs. Melons and pinc-apples grow in 
abundance.” 

Live Animals . — Of quadrupeds Signor Baena, enumerates thirty-six as animals 
pf thte chase or to be hunted, amongst which the largest Vs thb tapir {amphibious) 
the tiger, fox, various kinds of wild boars, five kinds of deer, dfc- 

Ornilhology , — He enumerates 111 kinds of birds ; amongst which, are many 
of the pheasant, peacock, and turkey species, and numerous game birds, par- 
ticularly the black and snow-white curaqnos. 

Fishes . — He names seventy-six kindsof fish caiightin freshwater; amongst them, 
large quantities of sardinhas, and abundance of the gurijuha, a fish with a yellow 
skin without scales, which is largely consumed, fresh, dried, or salted ; between 
the head and under the belly, it has a white substance, equal to the Russian 
isinglass, and also used in Para to clarify coffee, wine, Jkc. The jtiraurucu, is 
dried like cod-fish, and also exported. The varca marinha, or mavuli, which we 
have already described, he describes as having a bead similar to that of a calf ; 

it never comes on shore, but lifts its head above the water, and feeds on the 
plants growing on the banks or in the lakes ; the female has breasts, and suckles 
the young ones; its flesh is like beef. It is tbcmostgcncr.il animal food, roasted 
or fried, and is dried and salted, or preserved in its own fat in large vessels. It is 
also exported. Sausages are also made from its flesh. Some of the lakes arc 
full of them, and many are so large ns to yield a pipe of oil." He then describes 
the several modes of taking them by the Para Indians, and which insure them 
always a subsistence. Crabs, lobsters, shrimps, oysters, and muscles, he says, 
arc abundant. 

Of Reptiles, he enumerates twenty-five kinds; amongst which arc twenty-one 
serpents, including the enormous boa-constrictor. 

Crnstaceous Animals , — Eleven kinds of these are enumerated ; amongst them, 
two .kinds of crocodiles, and two of tortoise or turtle ; of the first, some arc 
twenty feet long, and afford great quantities of blubber for oil ; tmtlc abound 
in indescribable multitudes in the rivers Soliemoens, Branco, Madera, Tocantines, 
and others. Their meat is said to be very good briforc they lay their eggs, but 
not for some time after. From the eggs and from the fat of the animal, the 
Mantega butter, already described, is prepared in great abundance for general 
use in the province. It is used for ligJit, and for the food of the poorer classes. 

The speckled tortoise also abound on the bunks of the Caite, near the River 
Gurupi (salt water), and between this river and the Bay of San Joas, into which 
flows the Turicassu. 

J^ive filoek . — Herds of cattle formerly swarmed on the Island of Joanna Ma- 
rajo}^ butt they are not, according to Baena, so numerous as they have at one time 
been. In some cattle-farms on that island they manufacture cheese similar to 
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the Minas Geraes c/ieese, but it is rtbt so good. Nothing has as yet been done 
for the improvement of the breed of horses. Neitlier the sheep nor goats are of 
good breeds and no use is made of their skin and wool. Pigs^ though much 
neglected, are genefiuljl of a much larger description than those oi Portugal ^ 

efrv OF PARA3 AND ENTRANCE TO THE AMAZON. 

Mr. Kidder^ in’ 1844, appears to confirm the accuracy of the native geo. 
grapher, Baena. The former sailed from Slaranham to Para. The voyage was 
formerly performed 'by canoes coasting round not less than thirty-two bays, 
some of them so broad, that the opposite land is frequently invisible.* At 
present the voyage is performed in a steamboat. 

The distance from Maranham to Para by sea is about 400 miles, and the 
voyage is performed by the steam-packets in from tw« to three days. The coast 
is uniformly low, and much intersected with bays and lagoons. The southern 
mouth of the Amazon is usually called the Para river. The entrance is intricate, 
and by no means safe, as there are no prominent landmarks. In the night, 
or in thick weather, it is almost impossible to discover the only pilot station on 
the coast, called Selinas, and the ]>ilots arc never met at any considerable distance 
out at sea. The Para entrance lies between the two dangerous shoals of Tigoqa 
and Braganza. Vessels, liave been frequently wrecked on these, and the crews 
have somctiirics all perished. In descending the river, there is little danger. If 
the weather is clear, the breakers on the Togo^'a and Braganza banks are seen as 
the tide flows upwards ; after entering this moutli of the Amazon the conflict of 
the ascending and descending Avaters is called, by its aboriginal name, pororoca^ 
and characterises the navigation for some hundreds of miles. No sailing vessel 
can descend the river while tlic tide is rushing up from the ocean ; and both in 
ascending aiid descending, distances are measured and regulated by tides. Para 
is said to be three tides from the ocean, and a vessel entering Avith the flood must 
anchor during two ebb tides l)cfore reaching the city. Canoes and small vessels, 
to avaid any danger from the pororoca, generally lay-to in certain places called ^ 
esperas, or resting-places, where the water is little agitated. Most of the vessels 
used ill the Amazon are constructed with reference to its tidal navigation ; that 
is, for floating with the stream rather than for sailing befofe the wind, although 
Bails may often be scrA'iceable. 

The regular ebb and flow of the tides in the Amazon are obserA^ed as far 
as the confluence of the Madera, 600 miles above the mouth. The pororoca 
is much more turbulent on the northern side of the island of Marajo, where the 

* Tlie bu3^s and lagoons along the coast, arc ofte n connected by intricate streams apd chan- 
. nels. The former circuitous voyage in canoes traversed more than double the jjresedl direct 
voyage. The canoes were driven ii§hore eacli evening, and the party rested for the Slight.* They 
were navigated by Indians, who then received only about twopence per diem. 
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mouth is broader, and the current more shallow. M. de la Condamine, a hundred 
years ago, wrote : — 

“ During ihw days before the new and full moons, the period of the highest tides, 
the SQia^ instead of occupying six hours to reach its flood, swells its highest limits in 
one or two minutes. It might be inferred that such a phenomenon could not take place 
in a very tranquil manner. The noise of this terrible flood is heard five or six miles, 
and increases as it approaches* Presently you see a liquid promontory twelve or fifteen 
feet high, followed by another, and another, and sometiiaes by a fourth. These watery 
mountains spread across the whole channel, and advance with a prodigious rapidity, 
rending and crusliing every thing in their w^y. Immense trees are instantly uprooted 
by it, and sometime., whole tracts of land are swept a\vay.^ ^ 

On ascending the Amazon, the colour of the water changes from the dark 
blue of the sea to a lightish green, and then gradually to a dirty yellow. The 
mouth even of the lesser entrance is so broad, that when above forty raile.s 
within it, the coast and the island of Marajo are scarcely visible at tlie same 
time. The sliores arc low, and densely covered witli mangroves, with scarcely a 
settlement, except the village of Collarcs. 'I'he Fort da Barra, where vessels 
are boarded by revenue officers, is two miles !)clow from the city of P:ira. 

Para, or the city of Belem, is situated in 1 deg. 21 min. south latitude, aiul 
48 deg. 28 min. west longitude, on an elevated point of land, on the south-east- 
ern bank of the Para river, and eighty miles from the ocean. From tlic sea it 
has a very striking and pleasing appearance. 'Fhc anchorage is good and safe, 
within an abrupt curve in the cliannel, which admits vessels of a large draft. The 
island of Marajo is twenty miles distant, but invisible from smaller islands inter- 
vening. 

Para, like most Brazilian towns, exhibits whitened walls and red-tiled roofs: 
it is regularly laid out; and has public sqiiaies, called the Palace-]>lace, tlic 
Quartel, and the Largo da Polvora, and seviiral smaller s<iuares in front of the 
cathedral, and of several of the convents. The streets are neither well jiaved 
nor wide. There are many large well-built houses, but the back streets consist 
chiefly of wretched small dwellings. 

The best houses are well adapted to the climate, with a wide veranda 
often extending around the outside of the building; and another, along at 
least three sides of a large interior area. A part of the mner veranda, or a room 
connected with it, serves as an airy and pleasant eating-room. The front rooms only 
are ceiled, except in the best bouses. jLatticed windows are more coninion than 
glass; but occasionally some houses have both ; preference is always given to lattices 
in the dry season. Instead of alcoves and beds for sleeping, hammocks swing 
across the corners of all the large rooms, and along the verandas. Some houses 
have hooks for swinging hammocks for fifty or sixty persons every night. 

Tjie ip^urrcction of 1835 was greatly injurious to Para. In almost every 
street there are houses still, battered more or less with bullets or cannon shot. 
Some have been repaired, others abandoned. 
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Para fronts the river^ and in its roar there is a beautiful shaded walk. The 
Estrada das Mangabeiras extends from near the marine arsenal on the river side, 
to the Largo da Polvora on thejpastern extremity of the city. It is intersected 
by avenues leading iron\ the Palace Square and the Largo do Quartel. "•Its 
name is derived frpm the mangabeira-trees, with which it is densely shaded on 
either side. The bark of these trees is of a light grayish colour, regularly 
striped with green, — their product is a coa^pe cotton that may be used for seve- 
ral purposes, — their appearance is at once neat and majestic. * In the immediate 
vicinity of this road is l^ie old convent, now hospital, of San Jozfl;, and near by it 
the recolhimento of orphan girls. In the grounds of the former establishment a 
botanical garden was commenced in 1797, for the cultivation of indigenous and 
foreign plants and trees. The spices and fruits of the East Indies would have 
flourished here, and, mingled with the botanical planfe of the American torrid 
zone, would have formed a collection unrivalled for ricRncss and variety. But what 
was only comnienced, has been long since abandoned. Thiiic are a few private 
gardens in tlic vicinity, but neglect of improvement has followed disorders 
that have for many years ])rcvailed in this town ; many streets are overgrown 
with thick biislK-*. In the suburbs are forsaken tenements, and the walls of 
large houses. Be.ond the actual precincts of the city, a dense forest com- 
mences. 

Mr. Kidder says, The traveller, on entering Para, is struck with the pecu- 
liar appearance of the ]ieople. The regularly descended Portuguese and Afri- 
cans do not, indeed, clifler from their brethren in other parts, but they are corn' 
paratlvely few hero, while the Indian race predominates. The aboriginals of 
Brazil may Jierc be seen l)oth in j>ure blood, and in every possible degree of in- 
termixture with both blacks and whites. They occujry every station in society, 
and may bo seen as the merchant, the tradesman, the sailor, the soldier, the 
priest, and the slave. In the last-named condition they excited most my atten* 
lion and sympathv 'I'lic thought of slavery is always revolting to an ingenuous 
inmd; whether it Ire con>idered as forced upon the black, the white, or the red 
man. But there lias been a fatality coflnecied with the enslavement of the hi- 
dians, extending botli to their captors and to themselves, whirh invests their ser- 
vitude with peculiar horrors. 

Nearly all the revolutions that havQ occurred at Para arc directly or indi- 
rectly traceable to the spirit of revenge with which tlie bloody expeditions of the 
early slavc-liuntcrs are associated in the minds of the natives and mixed bloods 
throughout the country.’^ 

As the aborigines arc no longer directly enslaved, they are daily pressed for 
the service of the army and navy. 

The large river are rudely constructed crafts, with stem and stern square. 
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the after part rinses out of the water like that of a Chinese junk ; over their poop 
there is a round-house, generally made of thatch, for protection against the sun 
and the dew,, and under which hammocks for ^sleeping are swung ; sometimes, 
there is a similar round-house over the bows ; there is afso a sort of elevated spar- 
deck. ^he steersman generally sits upon the roof of the ^ after round-house. 
These rude vessels are w'ill enough adapted to their purpose of floating with 
the tide* 

In one part of the city, when beasts are slaughtered for markets, vast num- 
bers of vulturcii are observed perched upon the trees, or flying indolently 
in the air. Along the margin of the river, both morning and evening, 
great numbers of people may be seen bathing. Men, women, and children, 
belonging to the low’cr classes, may be seen at the same moment diving, plung- 
ing, and swimming, in different directions. 

Ponta das Pedras is the principal laiiding-placc, vvlicre there arc usually 
numerous canoes, and aborigines conversing in the various dialects of the Amazon, 
and keeping or delivering parrots, macaws, and some otlier birds of gorgeous 
plumage, and occasionally monkeys and serpents. Tiicy also bring for sale, 
Brazil nuts, cacao, vanilla, annatto, sarsaparilla, cinnamon, tapioca, balsam of 
copaiba in pots, coarse dried fish in packages, and baskets of fruits, in infinite 
variety, both green and dry, with immense quantities Of gum-elastic shoes; sus- 
pended on long poles. 

Close beside the palace there are the walls of a half-erected theatre, com- 
menced 177‘^* The prison, in tlic same neighbourliood, bears the date of 177^>- 

The juiz dedircito is tlie chief ofllcer of the police, who examines all passports, 
and gives a licence of residence. 

No monks of any orders arc left. The money expended in tlie erection of 
the five monasteries in Para, appropriated to secular use, must have been 
immense. 

The cathedral of Para, said by Mr. Kidder to be the largest religious edifice 
in the empire, was commenced in 1720, and completed and consecrated in I77i> 
by a bishop, attended by the monks, ^magnates, and people. Like most of 
the other churches it is built in the form of a cross. 

I j 

The populatiort^ of the Comarca of Para, or Belem, in thirty-two villas, 
seventeen hamlets, and five missionar^^ stations, is stated by Baena, in 1839, as 
follows: — Free people, 90,707; slaves, 20,901=117,728. Comarca of the 
great island of Joancs Marajos, in five villas and six hamlets: free people, 
10,689 ; slaves, 2040—12,739. In the Comarca of the Rio Negro, in nine villas 
and thirty-eight hamlets : free people, 17,B81 ; slaves, 962ii:18,843. — ^Total of 
settled inhabitants in 1839, 149,854. 

* The Man^nis of San Joas da Palma, former governor of Matlo Grosso, estimated the num- 
ber of the .'dx'rigiiies of Brazil atabu\e 1.000,000; of which the by far greater part are in the 
province of and IVIatlo (iro^so 
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COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION OF PARA. 


Para enjoys one great advantage over every other sea-port town in Brazil, 
from its unparalleled intercourse tby water with the interior. Th5 commercial 
resources of this country, and tfie admirable trading position of the city arc of the* 
first rank. But flic men and people to bring forth the elements of profit and 
civilisation are wanting. Some Glasgow merchants opened the trade with great 
spirit, but their propcs*ty, to the value of* about f 0,000/. sterling, was most 
flagrantly pillaged dfiryg the revolt in* 1835. Some Amqjrican citizens have 
instituted saw-mills at Magiiery, in the neighbourhood. Tlie cotton-wools of 
Para arc admirable. Caoutchouc is abundant, and made into shoes, &c. 
The following are the articles enumerated by Baena as those exported from 
Para, viz. : — 

“ Colton, rice (large grained), ditto (small), oil of ^ndiroba, castor-oil, copaiva- 
palm, rum, spirits of aniseed, Indian-rubber, painted fruit shell vessels, cocoas of various 
kinds, cacao, cloves, coffee, crajina, hides, sweet chestnut, cinnatn^n, horns, castor-beans, 
horses, sweetmeats, farina, tapioca, isinglass, guarana, gums of various sorts, gergelin 
oilseed)^ guariiiha, tutai-issica, earthenware of Cameta, honey, wax, maquriras, 
Indian-corn, puriri (spicc-nut), piassaba fibres, piassaba cordage. Choice woods, 
amongst which arc rosewood, zebra-wood, and lignum-viim, hoops made of creepers, 
oars, netted hammocks, cotton-spun cloth, sarsaparilla, surnauma, tallow, lonquin-beans, 
tobacco, tana, tacuaris (oaiic), tabocas, anatto, calves’-skins, bides, vanilla, Peruvian- 
bark, tar, turtle-butter, and isinglass.” 

The ports to which the above goods are chiefly exported are: — Lisbon^ 
Oporto, Gibraltar, Salem, Nantes, New York, Liverpool, London, Alexandria, 
Barbadoes, Cayenne, Maranliam, Ccara, and Pernambuco : the exportation, 
coastwise, is not accounted for with exactitude. Mr. Baena states the value of 


cxj)orts during the following years to be as under : — 


Dollars. 

Ill 1789, to 286,085 618 

1796, 297,429 127 

1799, ;J43,672 853 

1806. 785,323 941 


Dollars. 

In 1816, to 578,928 575 
1819, 452,715 633 

1827, 488,253 758 


Infand Trade.— While in other parts of Brazil the iiitercliange of goods is 
impeded by a want of good roads, canals, and navigable rivers, Baena observer. 

The whole province of Para is thrown open in all directions and free from every 
impediment. Jts highways and by-ways are all by >vater, on ba^^s, rivers, lakes, and 
creeks, and w^ll remain so as long as the same laws of nature will rule our globe. 
Nothing is more self-evident than that with^ such happy topographical faciliiics, and 
the fertility of its soil, and the variety of its productions, this province is destined at 
an early day to carry on a commerce of vast importance. The canoes in 1839 generally 
employed, carried from 1000 arrobas to above 2000 arrobas, or about forty-five to fifty 
tons, and the number of their oarsmen were from five to nine Indians. The river 
barges are only of a moderate date, and are decidedly much more advantageous on such 
distant voyages.” 

The towns of Cameta, Vi^ia, IMaeapa, Montc-Allcgrc, Lantareft, Obidos, 
Tari Assu, and Barra do Rio Negro are the trading places of the interior, but 
Tari Assu exports nearly all its cotton and cacao to Maranliam. 
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Retuun of the British and Foreip:n Trade at‘»the Port of Para, for the Year ending the 

oth of .lanuary, 1H45. 


♦ INWARDS. 


NATIONS. 

N umbel of 
Ships. 
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iiiige. 

f- - - - 

1 Number of 
Men. 

Value of Cargoes ii 
British Sterling. 
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l» 
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r 

s:i 

X 

20.080 

Portuguese' 

11 
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« 11 

i.'iin 

IM) 

l-I.CMH 

riiired States i 

28 

'liaj 

221 
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riatiiburg 


i .'t'j'i 

20 

2,71.% 

Deutuark 

2' 

i :i20 

. ' 

'J'u.srBnv . 

1 

! 140 

^ 11 

. 1:10 

Spain ■ 

I 

120 ' 

0 

li'/n 

Belgium i 

1 

] 15 

10 

1,510 

Hanover | 

1 

ir.i 

10 

Total 1 

<•*» 

11. IBB 1 

770 

1»0.|8H 


The iMtiish anil II amlniri; Hhips, and two other foreign otiett, were chartered here to take cargoe.H for English 
account to foreign porta. * 

'I'he coc«»a crop has lieeii very short this yi'.ir, and many ahips have saiJcd in cuiiHeijiieiice, both fur Europe uud the 
(Inited StatOM, only hall or tM'o-thiids I^'aded. 

J?iiTTTSii and Fornirn Trado — condinivd. 
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SUITS IN I 


roiiiiti ns 
I iiiti il sr it(*a 
T«>rtngui‘sf 
Knglish 
Hamburg 


The coasting trade between thiM port and that of M^ranhaiu h earned on by thn e small ships, who h:i\e made 
colltictivelv, within tlie >enr, nineteen v<iyages inw.trds and iiiiieteeii oniwards, and diseh.ireiiiu at this iiurt foreiirn 
merchandise, dm log this period, for value ot ^ 

They have loaded at this port produce, during the naid period, for Maranbam, for ialiie of li’l.TMi/. 

During the yeai we Imvc hud the arrival of nineteen steam packets from Rio ile Janeiro, and who to leh on their 
voyages, here atid bark, at the intermediate ports of flaliia, AlagoaN, Teruuinbuco, Cearu, and Marauhum 
Bkitisu Cu^suLATE, Taua, Juituui'y, iHl.'i. 

The general revenue of the province of Para for tl>e year ]H4‘1 only |)ro(lucecl 
142 contos de reis, or 14,791/. British sterling; the govcrruiient expenses for the 
same period, including troops and navy, amounted to 23,958/. ; deficiency, 9167/. 
supplied from Rio de Janeiro. 

The sugar and epfl'ee plantations do not jjroduce sufficient lor home consump- 
tion, and supplies of both are imported from the southern provinces. 

The imports are all descriptions of manufactured cotton goods, silks, hardware, 
wines, spirits, porter, salt, flour, salt provisions, furniture, ulivc-oil, gunpowder, 
iron in bars, lead, cordage, sail-cloth, &c. 

The only manufactures carried on in this province are those of ordinary 
cottop cloth for .sacks and hammocks ; Indian-rubber is worked into shoes and 
into diffei?^nt forms. 

There are no public works carrying on in the province, and all those which 
wgre formerly executed are fast going to decay. 
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Tlie naval force on the Para river is only one brig of eight guns and six 
schooners of from four to six guns. 

The military force of the pi’ovince is reduced to 1300 troops.of the line and 
1200 militia, but the iaVtcr only exists on paper in the governnicnlf offices. 


CHAPTER VIIL 

rROVlNCE^OI^MAIlANIlAM, riALIIY, CLARA, ANDTII#) GRANDE, 

The province of Maranhani is bounded on the west by Para, with the sea to 
tlic north, Piauhy to the east, and Goyaz on the south. The River Ma- 
ranhain gives jls name to this pro\ince. It was ^first entered by Finzon in 
1500 ; thirty years afterwards the country was erected into a captaincy ; but the 
first settlement was made by Ravadiere, a Huguenot, who sailed from Bretagne 
in 1G12. Several expeditions liaving been made to the* country, which either 
failed or pcrislicd, Ravadiere and his companions, erected a fort on the present 
site of Maranhani, and built a warehouse and other houses. Tlic French were 
exp(*llcd some years afterwards by the Portuguese; it was afterwtirds occupied by 
the Dutch. The early history of the province is u record of misfortunes, cruellies, 
and nearly at all times of the slave trade. 

Tlic coast of Maranhain is rendered dangerous by shallows, and, for sailing 
vessels, by the eurronts- and winds. Tlie borders of its numerous rivers arc con- 
sidered fruitrul, and It. has c(Tiainly prospered, n hen eoinparetl to nuiny other parts. 

1 luligenous fruits are abundant. Cotton and rice ajipear more attended to tlia n any 
other products. Rice is said to he far heller adapted to the soil than the sugar-cane. 
The province is said to be rioh in minerals. Fish of excellent quality is abundant 
Sheep, cattle, and horses, imdti])ly fast. The Itapicuru is its largest river. It is 
rapid, but navigable in the middle parts, by flat-bottomed bargee, in the lower 
by small sailin'^ vessels, and in the upper by canoes. Cotton and rice arc the , 
chief crops grown on its banks. U flows down in many parts through a 
fertile country. 

The City of Maramia:\t, — On opproaching tlic coast from the sea, there 
is a lighthouAic at the base of the mountawi or hill of Itacolumi, lifty miles from 
the city. There is another lightlionsc oli the island of Santa Anna. The bay 
upwards is decked with numerous small islands. 

The village of Alcantara, on the mainland, and the Fort dc San Marcos, 
on the Island of Maraiiham arc then passed, witli its battery and telegraph. At 
Fort San Antonio, situated on the Poiitadas Areas, near the city, ships* are Vi ailed. 
Ihe channel leading to tlie anghorago is intricate and winding. 

The city of San Luis de Maranhani is situated in 2 deg. 31 min. south latitude, 
and 44 deg. 16 min. west longitude, on the north-western extrcniiiy of 'the 
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isLnncl of the same name, which is only separated from the main land by a narrow 
channel called the Maranham llivcr. Its population is estimated at 33,000 in- 
cluding a few Englisli and French commercial honscs. The city is divided into 
two parishes, a^id contains tliirteen cliurclies and chrpels, Uirec monasteries, one 
recolliimento oj' (u/acafidas, and six hosjntals, of whicli the Misericordiais tlic prin- 
cipal. It has a lyceum, a Latin school, two primary schools for boys, two for 
girls, four private schools, and an ecclesiastical seminary, in one of the monas- 
teries. As a city, it ranks as the fourth i|ithe empire. 

IMaranham is said to be better built than any othek> city of Brazil. Mr. 
Kidder, in 1844, says, — 

“ It exhibits a general neatness and an air of enterprize, wliieli rarely appears in the 
otlier towns of the empire. Tli(‘re are, moieover, wilhin irs bounds but few huts and in- 
difierent houses. None of thci churches appear unu'^ually large or sump*.uoiis, but many 
of llie prixate dwellings are of. a superior older. The style of constriiction is at once 
elegant and durable. The walls ate inassne, being composed of stone biokcn fine and 
laid in cement. Although the town clocs not oct iipy a large extent of ground, yet llie 
surface it covers is very unequal. Its site extends ovei two liills, and conseiinenlly a 
valley. The rise aud descent in the slrceis are in many places very abrupt. Scaieely 
any carriages are m use, and coriespoiiding to this circumslancc, there is only one good 
cairiageroad in tlie entire vicinity. That road leads a shoi t ilistance out ol town. Tlie 
caddra is but little kiiovxn heic us a means of convevancc. Tlie r(di\ or hammock, is 
generally used as a means of easy locomotion. It is very common, both m Maranham 
and Paia, to see ladies in this in. mum’ taking their passntt or ptoincuadc. Gentlemen in 
healili do not often make a pubi c appearance in this st\ h‘, allhough it is gcneialiy con- 
ceded that they aic (piite fond of swinging in then hammm ks at liome.” 

The streets ol IMaranham are laid out in straight lines ; and by the agency of 
wind and rain, they arc kept clean. Tlic pavmnents are composed of a conglo- 
merate sandstone, the same that is used for buildings; but as they have no grad- 
ings, nor even smooth stones for side walks, they are very tiresome and utijilea- 
santto foot passengers. The town conttiins scveraUornaniental squares, some of 
which are bordered with trees. 

One of the most picturesque walks within the precincts of the city, is to tlic 
public cemetery. The English have also a Protestant cemetery. 

Co?fSUL*s Return of the Trade of jMaranhani fur the Year 1S41 (heing an average Year). 

_ _ _ _ k __ ___ 

A a R 1 V A L S. 1) h V A R T (• R S. 



Note.— O f ihi* 25 Rritish vi-ssels that arrivfd tht-n* weT<* from On at Rilmin mtTChnndiRr) 17, flour I, total IH ; 

froMi Rio (le Ja/ifiro On hallast) 4, trnni l)(in<rara On baUast) l, from I'ara (with Para produce; J, from IVrnainbiiro 
(in bultasty 1 ; total 25.— Of the 2:i British vessels ttiat departed, iJicre were for (irrat Britain (with rotton and other 
produtcl 11>, for Para with part of inuard cargo; 2, lor Rivde Jaut'iro (with troopn) 1, fordo, (in ballast) 1 ; total 2'S. 
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The Pkovinck of Piauny lics'to the east of Maranhaiii. It is divided into 
five comarcas, three of which are said to be kept in an orderly state of 
administration. The others ai^ usually in the most unsafe condition. This pro- 
vince has but twenty' Icagfies of sea-coast; but it extends to •the goutli uakI 
inland about 400 miles. It is generally level, and in some parts undulated. It 
has extensive unwooded plains, with large herds of cattle. Silver, lea^, and iron 
mines are said to abound. The soil iii m8.ny ])arts is well c^dapted for the culti- 
vation of mandiocif, i^cc, maize, cotton, and sugar-canes. ^Its princi[)al river is 
the Parahiba, which into the sea by several intricate channels. Its 

capital is Oeyras, with about 5000 inhabitants. There is no seajiort for foreign 
trade, but it carries on some coasting tiaffic. 

The PiiOVtNCis of Rio (iiiAiND DO JVouTK lics \^etwcen Parahiba and ( ‘eara. 
Its coast is uniformly low and sandy; but inlari(l it is desciibcd as undulated, 
and its forests arc said lo utibrd the b«*st 111 azil wood, and many drugs. The 
soil is not generally fertile; but the ehniate is considered healthy. It produces 
cotton, sugar-cane, rice, and several other articles ; the rearing of cattle is in 
some parts a principal object. 

Natal, the cTjiitiil, is situated on the right bank of a river, near its mouth. 
It is an old town, but, its population is small. It Avas a place of importance 
(luring tlic Dutch Avar.s, and its fortress, by wliicli the L*ity is still defended, was 
then considered the strongi'^t in Drazil. The jiort admits no larger vce-^sels than 
150 tons burden. The foreign commerce of the ])rovince is inconsiderable, and 
then* is no pros|)ecl of its im])r()venient. Within the limits of this province 
is Cape St. Roque, Avliich is the north-eastern point ol the coast of South 
America. A large rock niaiks llie. extremity of this cape.* 

I^jjovixcr. of Ceara. — ^' fliis large proAunee is faced chiefly with AAdiite sand- 
liills, hut they d(' nut extend inland. Cotton and dye-woods are the principal 
(‘xporls. The rattle are considered among the be&l in breed in the enipifc, and 
are driven to su))ply the markets of Pernambuco and Ceara. The earnaubc^ 
]mlm, caraphera /uijcra, is a beautiful tree, and is said to rival the cocoa palms. 
They also furnish food, building materials, and raiment. Resides the edible nut, 
or the fruit , *1116 pa/milu, the tender e.xtreimty of the llowefiiig branch, is deemed 
delicious eating. These palms have trunks reinarkuhly regular and strong, and 
serving'eithcr for fuel or building timber. 

“The gieat natural advantage.*? of thi.s province,’* .•?ay.s ^Ir. Kkhlt'r, “ nuisl he noted 
among the existing causes of its low state of improvement. The sIlmi I'l' neeessily, 

^ The Island of I'ernando de Noronha, wliieh lies ahoiit seventy li'amies norlli-east from (’ape 
St. Rocpie, in soiilli latitude odeg. .J(i min. Ihis i.'.land has Ihmmi ''m'ee'«‘-i\el\ uiidej’ tln^dmninioii 
f|t Portugal, llolmnd, France, and Brazil. It is ahuut t\vet!f\ miles in eiiv urn lire nee. Manv 
little* islets are divided from the puncipal island, and from each other by narrow elTannefs. Tliey 
are all rocky and barren, althongli frecjiientid hvva^t numbers of sea-fowl. There is «:ood Ibliing 
lound it ; and it has two liarhoui.s, hut not very safe in stoimy weather, and looks at a dist.amv like 
a great ehurcli with a steeple. It lias long been a plare of exile and imprisonment. 'Die 4*orln- 
guese had formerly no less tlian seven foits. No woman is allowed lo land on this island There 
is a garrison for preventing the escape of riiminals. 
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‘ work or never disturbs the day dreams of the Brazilian, as he yawns in his hatn- 
inock durinp^ the bright hours of sunshine. The preat mass of the lower classes live as 
they list. Their wants are few and simple, and lo a jjjreat dep^rce conformed to the 
sponfancous prod*uetions of nature. Multitudes of rnp^ians inhabit Ccara, in a state of 
senii-biirbarisin. t As a pencial rule, tliey are idle and vicious, hvinpr ehieHy upon iudi- 
e:onous fruhs, or those which are cultivated with scarcely any trouble — but scckinp^ 
occasional plunder.” 

The mefanciciy or watcr-mc/ony is produced liere in p]^)fusion. These melons 
are eaten as a principal article of food, especially by the Indians and mixed races. 
They are so al)undaiitjj as to be sold frequently at the rate Oi twenty cents per 
hundred. For a penny may often be purchased as much as would feed a man 
for a week. 

The freshets aitd the droughts arc considered the scourges of these parts. 

The province of Ceara .contains, by estimation, ISO, 000 inlrabitants. In 
1841, it possessed thiity-onor primary schools, fietjucntcd by 8.10 pupils ; and 
J^atiii schools, with forty-six pupils. The llcmse of Correction, belonging 
to the province, was occujiicd by eighteen ddiiujiu nt^. Its prisons were few, 
and generally insufficient to prevent the escape of criminals. The following is 
the official list of crimes conimitt(‘d during llic year, between duly, 1S40, and 
.Tuly, 1811: — Murders, seventy-two; altemjd to iminler, flfleen ; tlneat, one; 
serious wounds, twenty; light wounds, twenty-four; jjiysieal injuries, four ; 
robbery, ten ; theft, scv(‘nte<Mi ; rape, three; calumny and injury, eight; use of 
prohibited arms, two; prevarication, one; disobedience, lifteen; defalcalion, two; 
abuse of authority, one; sedition, one: — total, U)G. 

The town of Ccara is situated in d deg. 42 niin. see. south latitude, and 
38 deg. 34 min. west longitude. Its port is difficult to find, from there being; 
generally a thick haze over the land. Its landmarks are the juniit of Micorijie, 
on the south, and the inland mountain peaks of Mararanguape, to the north. 
These are the only higli mountains seen near the coast north of Bahia. Tliey 
mark the termination of the great Serra do Mar, which ranges through at least 
.twenty degrees of latitude, in some parts approaching near tlie ocean, ii;i others 
inland. « 

Ccara is frequently called Fortaleza, after an old fortress erected near to 
defend the harbour. 'Little of the city is A isiblc I'rorn tlic sea, extvpt this fort 
and the few liuts which line its sides. 'On tlie left of tlie town there is a small 
river, whose l)anks are adorned with cofjtfciros, 

Tlic public buddings are not large, and arc constructed in the usual Brazilian 
manner. The city does not contain a convent, ncir any monastic edifice. This 
remark applies to tlic whole of Ccara, but to no other province in Brazil. The 
only fiiJishcd cliurcli in Ccara is that of Nossa Scnliora do Kozario, the especial 
protectress of the negroes. 'Fhat of the Conceplion, frequented by the whites, 
was a few years ago pulled down, in order to be rebuilt oTi a larger scale; but the 
work stopped when the walls were about half erected, and still remains in that 
condition, 
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Tlie Bay of Ccara opens to the. north, forming a regular and spacious semi*, 
circular form. The harbour is protected and screened by a reef of rocks under 
water. It is said to become aiipually shallower from the sand filling it up. 

Mr. Kidder says, lA 184^— 

“At the lime of onr yrrivah a few coaling-smacks and an English brig were all the 
vessels in port. l1i»c landing is nowhere good, on account of the heavy surf that con- 
tinually breaks upon the strand. Adapted to this, the pilot-boat in which I went on 
shore was guarded by strong outriggers to })ic#'ent c^ipsizing, but even then did not wil- 
lingly come in contact with the sliorc."' 

After conveying passengers from the ship to a fordabk depth, they are 
landed in a paviu/aj a kill’d of chair elevated on jiolcs, and carried by four men 
in the same manner as a hicr. 

The PROVINCE OF PAKAinuA coinpreliends Ibe larger ]K)rtion of the old 
ca]>taincy of riamaraea, and extends west neatly 2(^) miles to the boundary of 
Ce.nra. The Kixer Pnraii»a, or Parahyba, which j^ses in the Serra do Jubitaca, 
flows to tin* north-east, ami fall> into the Atlantic by twv channels, divided by 
the island of SI . llenlo. 1 lu‘ (Hiast of Parahibu extends about sixty miles along 
the shores ol lln^ sea and ha\s of the tow*n. 

The. absence of industry and the state of morals in this province has been 
seveiely amimuK ened upon in Ilrazil, and instead of justice being enforced by 
tlie laws, it is said thir! parties tak(; not summary justice, but revenge into their 
own hands. Ueligioiis observances, fetes, and processions, are, however, common. 

Mr. Kid(l(*r, who gives the nu>st recent account of this province, sailed to it 
by a singularly-built vessel, a sort of calninaran, called in Brazil, a 

They sailed l)y moonlight, whtli a tolerable breeze from the land, and as the.se 
coasting craft ])ass usually w'ithiu the reefs which he off the shore, they seldom 
encounter a rough sea. lie passed the several little i)orts of Barrus Pontas, Pe- 
dros (jiuyamia, Cir.icire, l^ildinhu, 8ce. 

K\ery village along the coast was adorned w itli its grove of cocoa treexs. Se- 
veral jangadas engaged in fishing wert also pas-sed. The coast presented sandy 
beaclles,' now and then intercepted by perpendicular bluffs of red soil, from* 
twenty to sixty feet liigb, over wliicliAo their verge, grtnv shrubs. On doultling 
Cape Pdaneo, be was landed at Tambuin, only si.x miles, across Uie country from 
Paraliiba, wri( rea.s the voyage by sea would have been thirty to forty miles 
round another cape. Not lx ing able to procure horses, he, wdth some others 
walked to tlie city of Paraliiba. 

City of Para run a. — T he haibour of this towai is ten miles below, within 
the bar, over wiiieh vessels of e(uisiderable burden may pass, and smaller vessels 
ascend to tlic town; the river navigation upwards is performed in rude boats or 
canocs- 

“ The river is very winding, and is not navigable beyond the present anchorage, 
(-anoes go up a long distance, although in the summer season the bed of the river be- 
comes diy beyond twenty leagues. Its prevailing course is north-west, and the'toivn 
is situated upon the sontliorn bank. C)nc of the finest buildings it contains is a nav 
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trapichcy or government warehouse. In front of ‘it were three hmglish vessels anchored, 
loading with cotton and Brazil wood. Thc) were the only vessels in port.” 

Extending from the river, two streets contain the principal buildings and com- 
mercial establishments of the lower town. Several houses were then ift process 
of erection, rents were high, and landed property had recently been on tlie rise. 
The number of inhabitants is less than in the upperfown. The elevation of the 
latter above the water is about 200 fe(;t, and rises rather abruptly. The military 
arsenal, a large yellow building, is beautifully situated, in a level area, between the 
two towns. Tlic public edifices of the upper town and hs.vcr town, are built in 
the style usual in the Brazilian cities, and the ticasury lias in front a high flight of 
stej)s by which it is entered. The streets arc wide, and paved with a kind of clay 
slate, much worn. The old ge/otisias^ suspended from projecting cornices of 
thick carved stone, are still* seen at Parahiba, wliicli in its general aspect, is like 
our towns. 

Cotton and sugar are the principal exports of this province. Tlie sugar 
estates do not extend far towards the interior, on account of iIk^ expense of con- 
ducting their products to market. What sugar is made lieyond the circuit of 
from fifteen to twenty lengue.s, is consumed in the Ibrin of rdfKuiurti, as the 
uriclarified article is denominated. Ttis generally ninul<l<Hl in small eake.s. I’lic 
kind of beer, or spirit, called eaxaca, is increasing both As regards its nianulac- 
ture and in tlie quantity drunk. 

A great many persons, of Indian descent, are seen in Paraldba, althnugh it is 
often difficult to distinguish them from the Jk)rtugucse on tlie one hand, and the 
negroes on the other, with botli of vvhicli races they arc amalgamated. 

THADi: AM) jNAVK^ATIOX ol' rAKAlIlBt. 

Extorts from the Proviuct.* of Panihlha during the Year, lennlii iU*d Dccrmher, :il, 184 i, 
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Showing the Amount of Produce Ex]>orted from Paniliiba do Norte, during* the Year ended 
December 31, 1844, to Britifib Ports in Britisb Bottoms; ditto to Foreign Ports in 
Britisb Bottoms; and lastly, to I'oreign Ports in Foreign Bottoms. 
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CHAPTER IX 

rilOMXCES OF PERIJAAIIUKT) AND A1.A(,0\S. 

The iirovince of Porimmbuco has constituted one, if not the most important, 
pari of the itrazilian empire since the ])erioa of tlic Dutch conque.st. It abounds 
with many good liarbours, and Ihc soil is very generally fertile. Its capital 
lias been called tlic '^IVijxili of America. 

'I’hc province of Pernambuco, us reduced by the separation of Alagoas, is di- 
vided into Uiiriccn comarcas, viz., Recife, Cabo, Rio Fornioso, San Antao, lionito, 
Limociro, Nazareth, ]^uo d’Allu>, Goyanm, Urejo, Garanlmns, Florgs, jjnd Boa 
Vista ; the free population of the whole is stated by ilr. Cowper I 5 anuiiint to 
(500,020 souls (exclusive of foreigners) ; the basis of this calculation is the census 
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• »oiw. 

Sii^ar to foreign port?, average cacli year . . . . ;3(),()(>8 

To ports in Brazil . . . \ , , . 4,109 

Total . . : . . ^ . 34,177 

The exports of cotton to foreign ports, averaged 32,279 .bags, of abv)ut 
1G011)S. each; and that of hides, the average number, exported from the province, 
was 72,500. 

There arc, liowcvcr, drawbacks on the progress of .agrirultural industry in 
this province. In tlic inte rior, the spirit and infhien|?e of ])ractices of feudal 
origin prevail; private animosities, aggravated by political feelings, enrage 
families, until vengeance is satiated by the reNuu'al ol‘ Uie offending party, liven 
in the towns these cliab(dical passions occasion strife and wickedness. 

The following interesting account of the sugar plantations or citi^cn/tos of 
Pernambuco was, in 1S40, furnished to tlie British consul by INl.iA. do Mornay, 
a gentleman, w’ho, from his occupation as a civil engineer, has l‘rc(picnt oiipor- 
tunities of observation : — 

In the province of Pernambuco, the sugar engenhos are situated almost 
altogether along the coast ; and one is surpii>e(l in travelling through tlic 
country to hnd such a complete chain of lliem, not only alimg the main roads, 
or rather tracks, but along numberless eross-trat'ks, wliich eut the land in all 
directions, and extend as far as Lv^enty or thirty miles iuiaiKl. Imm<‘diatcly 
behind the land occujiied I)y the engenhos, is a slrij) of land, varying very much 
in width, averaging about ten leagues, or tliirly miles. 'I’be soil is similar to 
that of the sugar districts, and it is covered with a luxuriant forest of line 
limber trees. Ijcbind tins again, is the cfiuiitry calhal the Scr/au^ or 
where the cotton is growm, and which supplies all the cattle and horses for the 
U'C of the engenhos, and for general consumption along the coasts. Tiiere are, 
lioweVer, but two natural (iiNi.-ions in the soil and climate of the j)rovince, 
''flic land 'wlih h lies along the coast, together with tlic forest land, forms one 
(livi.sion; and tlie olhci is the StriifOy whit^h ccjinpriscs tlic wdiole of the interior. 
The soil of the former is a rich clay, or line loam, exceedingly fertile, ahounding 
In small rivulets and springs, and lefreshed witli rain at intervals dpriiig the dry 
season, and where it has not liccn cut away for cultivation, densely s'ovcrod with 
wood. 'I’lie soil of the laltiU' is compact and sandy, and the climate very dry, 
the trees appear stunted, and are very tliiiily scattered (»vi‘r the ground; it is, 
hovvcAcr, very productive alter tlie licavy rains of winter have fallen. 

The Sertanejos chiefly [ilanl Indian corn, and a kind of kidney hcati, which 
form tKcir jinncipal food. It sometimes hajipcns in the scitno tliat a winter passes 
w'ilhoijt niii) fulling, and sornciirncs two or three dr.y years follow each other, in 
which case tlic inhabiiaiits snfl’er greatly from lnmg( r and tliirst, and whole faini- 
lies (lie of starvation, and sometimrs in ]>rocn!mg fond in the wood, they die of 
eating some jiuisonoir- roof, and thi.- is rn.! oj uiiric(nient occurrence. These 
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secoas are said to occur once in lUidut tea years. 'Hie rivers always dry up in 
ilie summer, and Idr water during that season tliey depend upon the lains of win* 
ter, which are collcet d in larg» artificial ponds ; or, if in the neighbouihood of a 
eonsidcrahle riv(T, they dig ^eJls in the dry bed. The population*inay Jje said-tu 
be divided into two distinct bodies, and tlie distinction is not made between the 
white and black, but between the slave population and the Jiee ; very little dis- 
tinction *beiiig madg f)n account of coloili*. The reason, probably is, lliat 
there are few families wlio are not tiiintcd more or less with a mixture of 
negro blood. The free population of the sugar distru.-t is divided into three 
classes, the Senhor d’Jingenho, the I^avradcu*, and the Morador. Tiie Sciihor 
<l’Engcnlio is the owner oi the land, the mill, and he is also the sugar nia- 
mifaeturer; he, plants the chief pint of llie cane hipiself, but as lie tjnalwuNS 
make more sugar than his tnvii plantations will province, lie invites agriculturisis 
who have a few slaves, to live on the lauds of the eiigenho, for the purpose of 
jilantingeane, to he ground at the mill, and made into sugar, half of which is deli- 
vered over to th(‘ Lavrador, tlie other being kept as his own share. There aie 
also Senhorcs d’lvjgenlio, who do not poss(‘ss the land ; they erect the dwclling- 
liouse, mill, ^e., am* work the land for a certain number of years, generally eight 
to twelve; at the end of tliat time all the buildings, works, vte., belong to tl»c 
owner of the land, and they are considered sufFieieiitly rcinniierated for tlie use 
of the soil. Tlie Lavrador is the cane planter wlio lives on the land of the Son- 
hor d^Migenho, land and Iiouse-rent fiee. J\s well as cane, he is allowed to 
jdaiit mandioca, and any tiling lor his own eonsumption. lie delivers his Ctine 
ill ihe mill, and theie receives his inoiefy of the sugar. That of Lavrador is con- 
sidered cpiitc Ji gentlemanly eiuploymeiil, and men of gtmd fainilv, who do not 
])()ssess, or who liave not the wieaiis of working an ongenlu), think it no degiadutioii 
to follow it. There are, however, Lavradorcs of all grades, in colour and re- 
spei lability j fxim - plant very exten^,lvely tlu-ir plantations, jirodncing as*mucli 
as fifty tons of sugar yearly, w hile tluise of others will produce no moie than oin; , 
or 4 wo tons. 

^‘The Morador is a kind of tenant at will, he also pays no rent, but builds his 
own hut or shed. Both tlie T.avraflor and the Morador arC so far dependent on 
the Senlior (LEiigeiiho, that in the eleetions they are completely controlled hv 
him; but on those estates where the owner has .some government ap])uin:meiit 
(generally in the police), or has acujuired a power indejjendcnt of the goveinment, 
by allowing to live on his estates, and protecting assassins and other bad cha- 
racters, the Morador, if one ul thej-c jirutecU'd criminals, is complete ly in tlu* 
power of the Senlior d’Engenho, and ready to obey him in every thi'ig,\‘\ eii in 
the commission of the most aU’oeious crime. 

The social condition of the population in the sugar district is very peculiar, 
for with a very liberal coustitution, its actual stale makes it appear to he^go- 
veined on llic feudal system. ith all the machinery of the law a}>parcnfly in 
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force, it is in reality very little respected by the majority, the lower orders only 
fearing the Senhor d^Engenho on w'hose estate they live, and the Senhor d’Ea- 
genho only fearing one more powerful than himself. 's usual for a man after 
comm'itting a murder logo to a Senhor d’Engenho* and beg his protection, and 
unless he has private reasons lor not doing so, he is always ready to padrinhar, 
^godfather* the criminal, thus adding to his power. 

A rough estimate of the number* of engenhos in tlie province givfes about 
600, and they occupy about an equal nuciber of square leagues, or one square 
league each engenbo. One square league of land is^arn'ple for four engenhos, 
so that this Ijelt of land now occupied by sugar establishments, is capable of re- 
ceiving four times its present nuinbor, and if the whole of the land suitable to 
the growth of cane were put under cultivation, eight times llic number might 
very well exist. Each engenbo produces on an average fifty-five cases 
of clayed sugar annually, fifty of white, and five of brown, or nios- 
cavado, which are equal to forty-two tons of white, and four and one quarler tons 
of brown, or 24,800 tons of white, and 2550 tons of brown, for the entire jii'oduce 
of the province (this is a very low’ estimate). Each engenho, vvitli sufficient 
hands, and w’illi their present rude mode of cultivation, might produce at the 
very least, thrice as much as at present, and if the whole of the land suitable 
to the growth of the sugar-cane were put under cultivation, the province would 
yield sixteen times what it docs at present, or 396,800 tons of vvliite, and 40,800 
tons of nioscov’ado. 

The nanib<;r of slaves is various on different engenhos, but the average 
may be taken at thirty for field blacks, and ten for house and other blacks, and 
the average number of blacks belonging to the Lavradorcs about twelve, making 
fifty-two, the average number on each engenho, or 31,200 for the entire black 
population in the sugar district, not including those in ihe capitjil or villages. To 
W’ork ‘an engenho ellbctivcly near the capital, forty slaves are coiisidcMvd a fair 
number, but far in the country, if the land be well wooded, twenty-five blacks 
w’ill, produce an equal effect, on account^ of the facility of procuring fuel a,nd 
wood for fencing, and the land being more jnoductive. There are engenhos in 
the virgin forests wibli as few as fifteen field blacks, and even Ipss; the soil 
there is so exceedingly productive, hence the possibility of working, an engenho 
with so few hands. There are some few engenhos with as many as 150 slave?, 
but the quantity of sugar they make is not in pro])ortion to the number of hands, 
they are, however, kept in much better order, and the slaves are in much better 
condition. The greater number of engenhos are very deficient in slaves, and the 
consequence is, that much work, not of immediate necessity for the production 
of a large quantity of sugar, is left undone, or very „bad!y done, or else the slaves 
are very much over-worked. There is a spirit of emulation among the Senhores 
d’Engenho to make a large quantity of sugar with a small number of blacks, but 
instead of accomplishing this by the economisation of labour and good manage- 
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inent, it is generally done by driving the slaves at their work to the very extent 
of their strength, and even beyond it. This forced work they cannot resist many 
years; they become thin and Ignguid, their skin dry and scurvy, and of a dark 
slate colour, instead of the pqj.ishcd black of a healthy negro; and jn those angeii- 
hos where the slaves are in this state, there are always several who have what is 
called the ^ vicio,’ or vice of eating earth. It is a generally received opinion that 
this vice or desire to eat earth is wilful on#the part of the slave, and pfirsisted in, 
in spite of severe floggings, for thepurgose of putting an end to his already nearly 
worn-out existence; i •is, however, more probably the contfeecjuence of a state of 
health brought on by over-work, bad food, and general ill-treatment; the 
appearance of a slave who cats earth is a yellow skin, a white fur on the tongue, 
and a dropsical a})pearaiicc, particularly about the eyes; and the vice of eating 
earth is the efTect and not the cause of the disease ;*this disease is not confined 
altogether to the slave ])opulation, free children anibng the poorer class are fre- 
quently met with, suftcring from the same malady. • 

A child who cats carlli is considered a reproach to his family, and he is said 
to he instigated by tlic devil, all possible means arc tried to prevent his getting 
at any cartliy substance, but all their care avails nothing, he continues in the 
same slate, tlie devil, as tliey say, always finding means to sujjply him, he will 
sometimes eat the earlliern water-jars. 

^'Thc hours of field labour during the season that the engenhos arc not at 
work, arc from six in the niorning until six at night, and at most engenhos they 
give them work about the establishment before that hour in the morning and 
after it at night, tins \vork they call ‘ kinginggoo the length of the ‘ kinginggoo’ 
varies according to the disposition of the master, it very commonly continues 
from four to six in the rnoriiyig, and from six to ten at night, and on some occa- 
sions until midnight; during the season of the crop, wliich lasts from September 
to February or ^larch, besides their usual day labour, from six in the mprning 
until six ill the evening, they are divided into two gangs to work in the mill 
du^fig the night, one gang working from six until midnight, and the other from* 
m^night until six in the morning ; hiflf an hour is allowed them in the morning 
f^Sr breakfast^ and two hours in the middle of the day to tjike rest and food, ex- 
cept during Jhe months of grinding, when they take their food how" they best 
can. Their work at this season is very hard, and it is common to see tlicm alter- 
nately sleeping and w'aking, without interfering with their occupations ; the boys 
in the ^ rnanjara’ (a seat behind the horses of a cattle mill), fearing to be observed, 
get into the habit of sleeping for a second of time only, and of rousing them- 
selves sufficiently to whip the horses, wdienthey have another nap no^lonf^er than 
the first; the black who carries aw^ay the cane trash from the mill, rJay dften he 
observed tiiking a similar nap in the act of stooping to join the ends of the cane 
leaves round his bundle: and it appears that they derive rest from these •con- 
tinual momentary snatches of sleep during their night’s labour. Some masters 
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three printing-presses, publishing two daily new'spapers and three other periodi- 
cals, besides occasional volumes of books. Its streets arc paved in part, and 
illuminated by. 360 lamps. Four old fortresses-r-the Piciio, on the extremity of 
the reef ; the Brum and the Buracco, on the sandy shore towards Olinda ; and 
Cinco Pontas, or the Pentagon, on the southern front of the city, " 

The appearance of Pernambuco, when seen from the waiter is peculiar ; its 
site is flat, and but little elevated above the level of the sea. The white high 
buildings erected on the praya, seem to .rise from the oceai\. Inseparable from 
this view of Pcrnfmbuco is that of Olinda, on a bold and picturesque hill two 
miles north. Its natural appearance caused Duarte Coelho as he arrived on the 
coast in 1530, to exclaim, 0 linda situa^ao para se funda uma vil/aT — 
beautiful site for a town!” Ilis exclamation was immortalised by being used, 
in part, to furnish a name. 

Olinda continued the capital of the province for about 200 years ; but, at 
length, owing to its situation not being favourable for commerce, from being too 
far from the Recife, which forms the only harbour near ; a town gradually arose 
up near the Recife, by which name it was called. Mr. Kidder says — 

‘‘Many of the houses of Pornamburo are built in a style unknown in other parts <tf 
Brazil, That occupied by Mr. Kay, United Slates’ consul, stood frontini’ the water-side. 
Its dcsscriplion may serve as a speeimen of the st\lc rch’rrt d to Jf was six siories hi^ib. 
The 6rst, or ground-floor, was denominated die arma/em, and was ocTiij)it‘tl by mule- 
servants at night ; the second furnished apartments for the counting-room, consulate, 
&c. ; the third and fourth for parlours and lodging-roouis ; the flftli for dining-rooms ; 
and ihc sixth for a kitchen. Readers of domestic Inihils, will jierceive that c*ne special 
advantage of having a kitchen located in the attic, aiisos from the upward lendenev of 
the smoke and effluvia universally produced by culinary operations. A disadvantage, 
however, inseparable from the arrangement, is die neccssily of conveying various lieavy 
articles up so many flights of stairs. Water miglit be mentioned for example, which, in 
the absence of all mechanical contrivances for such an object, was carried up on the heails 
of negroes. Surmounting the sixth story, and constituting in one sense the sevendi, was 
a splendid observatory, glazed above and on all sides. 

“ The prospect from this observatory was extended and interesting in the extreme. 
It was just such a place as the stranger should always seek in order to receive correct im- 
pressions of the locality and environs of the city. His gaze from such an clevati6.^ will 
Hotmail to rest with interest upon the broad bay of Pernambuco, stretching with a melio- 
rate, but regular incurvation of the coast, between the promontory of Olinda and Cape 
St. Augustine, thirty mjles below. This bay is generally adorned with a great number of 
jangadasy which, with their broad latinc sails, make no mean appearance'. Be.sides the 
commerc e of the port itself, vessels often appear in the ofling bound on^tstnnl voyages, 
both north and south. No port is more eftsy of access. A vessel bound to either the 
Indian the Pacific Ocean, or on her passage homeward to either the United States or 
Europe, may, with but a slight deviation from her best course, put into Pernambuco. 
She may come to an anchor in the Lameirao, or outer liarboiir, and hold communication 
with the shore, either to obtain advices or refreshments, and resume her voyage at plea- 
sure, without becoming subject to port charges. This is very convenient for whaling 
ships aSd Sputh Sea traders, which accordingly make this port a great rendezvous. In 
order to discharge or receive their cargoes, they arc required to come within the reef, 
and conform to the usual port regulations.*' 

Ships of war seldom remain long here. None of large draught can pass the 
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bar, and those that can are required* to deposit their powder at the fort. The 
strong windsi^tfAd heavy roll of the sea, arc frequently sufficient to part the 
strongest cables. 

Olinda, built^upon a hill, •has white houses and massive churches w^th Iflxu# 
riant foliage irilliwperjied amongst them, in which those edihces on the hill-side 
seem to be partfilly Jburied. From Jhis point a line of highlands sweeps inward, 
terminating at Cape St. Augustine, and forfhing a semicircular reconcave^ analo- 
gous to that of Bahia. The intmmit of the highlands is crowned with green forests 
and foliage. 

At a distance of from one-fourth to half a mile from the shore is the bank of 
rocks already mentioned as extending along a great extent of the northern 
coast of Brazil Its top is scarcely visible at high water, being then covered 
with a surf which dashes over it. At low wjter it is left dry, like an 
artificial wfxll, with a surface sufficiently even to form a promenade rising 
out of the sea. It is from two to five rods in breadfh. Its edges are a 
little >vorn and fractured, but both its sides are perpendicular to a great 
depth. The rock, in its external appearance, is of a dark brown colour. 
When broken, it is found to be composed of a very hard species of yellow sand- 
stone, inwdiich numerous bivalves are embedded in a state of complete preserva- 
tion. At several points deep winding fissures extend through a portion of the 
reef, but in general its appearance is regular, much more so, than any artificial 
wall would be after exposure for ages to the surges of the ocean. 

Opposite the northern end of tlie town, as though a breach had been artifi- 
cially cut, there is through this reef a channel of sufficient depth and width to 
admit ships of sixteen feet draught, at high water. 

Close to this opening, on Ihe extremity of the reef, stands the fort, built by 
the Dutch. Its foundations were admirably laid, being composed of long blocks 
of stone imported from Europe, liewed square. They were laid lengthwise to the 
sea, and then bound together by iron. A wall of the same origin extends 
fron;i^ie base of the fortification to thej^ody of the reef. 

The district of San Pedro is built chiefly in the old Dutch style of architec- 
ture, and many of them retain their latticed balconies or gehuzias. 

The principal street of the Recife is Rua da Cruz. At its northern extremity, 
towards the Arsenal da Marinha, it is wid^, and imposing in its aspect. Towards 
the other end it is narrow, and flanked by high houses, like most of the streets 
by^ which it is intersected. A single bridge connects this part of the city 
with San Antonio, the middle district. This bridge across the Beberibe is 
more modern than the one having a row of shops on cither sidv. vThat 
having been broken down in ^he revolution of 1824, was rebuilt in ft different 
style. It has no covering, but is flanked on either side, and in the middle, by * 
VOL. IV. 2 B 
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rows of seats, which furnish a favourite resting-place to throngs of persons who 
walk out in the evenings to enjoy the cool air and refreshing sea-breeze. 

In the San Antonio quarter of Pernambuco are the palace and military 
i^rseftal, in front of which a wall has been extcitded along the river’s bank. 
Above tlje water’s edge there is a row of green-painted seats,, for the accommo- 
dation of the public. 

The principal streets of this quaprter, with an open square used as a market- 
place, are spacious. The bridge crossing the other river is long, altliough the 
stream beneath is* sliallow. On the southern or south-western bank of this river 

r 

stands the British chapel, in a very convenient place. Boa Vista is chiefly 
occupied by private residences and country scats, A few large buildings stand 
near the river, and, like most of those in the other sections of the town, are 
devoted in part to commercial purposes. Beyond these, the houses arc generally 
low, and. are surrounded by gardens or sitios. The sticets are unpaved, and in 
a most wretched condition, and many of the streets and lanes in the suburbs 
are filthy. 


TUADF OF PERKAMBIK’O. 

Butter and other manufactuied goods have been, but* not altogether, supplied 
by Great Britain; latterly the woven cotton cloth called dof?testu‘b'^ lias been 
introduced from the United States, particularly for the African market. Tliese 
‘‘domestics’’ sell also for better price.s than the Kngli^h ; but the manufacturers 
of Lancashire are now making an imitation of them, the imports of which liave 
been successful. 

In printed cottons those of Manchester and Glajsgow remain unrivalled, except 
printed rau.slins, in supplying which the Swiss arc successful competitors. In 
lineiis those of Scotland and Ireland coumiand a |)reference, although the few 
imported from Poitugal are always in demand. In the finer descriptions of 
woollens, the French are profitably increaj'ing their imports. 

Salted cod-fish, from Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, is almost exclusively in 
the hands of the English. A chance foreign vessel may arrive on speculation, which 
is not injurious to those colonies, as the parties either purcha^ the fish, or 
take it in barter for other commodities. This trade forms a considerable 
item in the British commerce with Pernambuco: of eiglity-eight English 
vessels which arrived and discharged in this port in 1844, twenty-six vessels 
were from the North American colonies. 

Tjfa has been principally supplied from the United States. 

Butlel . — The French have been within the last few years augmenting their 
.importation of this article. In 1840, they introduced 4160^ firkins ; 1841, 5549 ; 
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1842, 5066; 1843, 7981 ; and in 1844, 8962 firkins; the English imported dur- 
ing the same years, viz., in 1840, 4437 firkins; in 1841, 3889; in 1842, 3249 ; 
in 1843, 4022 ; and ia 361^ firkins. The quality of the French is con- 
sidered much inferior to the Irfsh butter, and sells at lower rates. 

Earthenware yind Glass . — The former is chiefly from England. Some 
coarse ware is imported from Oporto and Hamburg. The German common glass 
is much used from its cheapness. 

Soap is now manftfagtured to a vcrjT considerable extenk iw Kio de Janeiro, 
Bahia, and this city, but the quality is much inferior to the foreign. 

Hats , — The German manufacturers in this city supply a cheap article which 
is injurious to the import of common hats, W'ith the exception of the Braga hats, 
from Portugal, which arc always in demand ; the finer qualities from England 
and France are only worn by the higher classes and ftreigners. 

Flour . — That of the finer kind imported from Trieste, js eagerly sought for 
by the bakers, to mix with that from the United States. 

f roily bar and rod, iron-work and hardware, iron boilers and pans for the sugar 
engenhos, are all in considerable demand; the latter from England, except- 
ing some inferior kind of hardware from the continent. The English iron is, 
Ijowever, favoured in the import duty, paying 1 rial 250 dollars per quintal, and 
Swedish pays 1 rial dollars per quintal, a difference in favour of the former 
of 500 rials, or Is, O^d, per quintal. 

Messrs. Starr and Co.’s works for the manufacture of steam-engines, ma- 
chinery, &c., are extensive, and prosperous; two other English establishments of 
a similar description have been lately formed, with favourable prospects. 

A quantity of produce is sent to foreign ports from Maccio, Parahiba, Araatic, 
and Ceara, on account of merduints in Pernambuco, and received in payment 
for commodities sold to the shopkeepers and others in the interior. 

In this province the great depreciation in the currency, — the slave-trade, — 
draining the province of the precious metals; the great diminution in the produce 
of cotton, all operate against its prospciity. 

The produce of sugar has, however, rapidly increased, viz., 1828 to 1831, the 
average annual export was 1,607,389 arrobas, and in the four J^ears 1841 to 1844, 
2,083,212 arrotes annually, an increase equal to 6797^2 tons of hides exported. 
In the four years, 1828 to 1831, the aunual average export was 60,2/2 hides , in 
the four years of 1841 to 1844 inclusive, the same average increased to 122,573 
hides per annum. 

A new article of export has lately attmeted much attention, the carmuba wax^ 
obtained from a species of the palmatto. In the sertao and the province8|of Cjpara 
and Piauhy, are immense forests of this tree. The inhabitants during the dry 
season of the year, beat from the leaves a white powder, which, being carefully cql- 
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lected, is boiled in water to the state of consistency forming the wax. Many small 
quantities have been sent to Liverpool as an experiment. In the manufacture of 
composition candles and other articles it fordis a principal ingredient, and it 
emits aii agreeable perfume whilst burning. Bees’-wax has latterly been attended 
to^ and the management of bees better understood. 

The feeding of the silkworm has recently become a subject of interest. 

Were the imperial government to remits or even to modify, the export duty 
levied upon the pi:oduce of the Brazils, it would confer an invaluable boon upon the 
agriculturists. This duty is ten per cent upon a weekly average valuation of 
sugar ; twelve per cent upon cotton, coflfee, and tobacco^ and seven per cent upon 
rum^ hides, and all other articles. The cotton districts require this relief perhaps 
more than any other, as the planters are obliged to incur very heavy expense in 
bringing their cotton, by !iorse conveyance, a distance varying from twenty to 
100 leagues, to the Recife, during the dry seasons, when food and fodder for man 
and beast are difficult to obtain. 

Rsturn of British and Foreign Trade within the Consulate of Pernambuco, during the 
Year ending the Slst of December, 1845. 
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!R,iskets. 


number. 

n umber . . 11 u 111 bt* r. It it tuber. 

Great liritaiii 


13 

62 

! 

Brazilian Forts 


45 

23 

138 

Prance 

'i5 

57 

120 

8'»6 

Spain 

210 

H4 

156 


Portugal 

I no I 

31 

1850 

1 b 

Hamburg, 8ic 

8 

2 

a 

i 301 

Other cuuntries 


0.3 

> 

i 21 

Total 

1 1324 

.325 

2226 

i 1401 



C A N n 1 . 1 .s 



(! O H 

ll A G £. 

Wax, 

Sperm,/ 1 alluM’, 

Coirip»i-| 
sition. 1 

COAl.S 

Hemp. 

. Ciiir, 

1 and 
jMHiiilla 

lbs 

lbs. lbs. 

lbs. 

tuns 

roils 

1 coils. 



7 MO 

14214 

232 

' 776 

07 

110 

in 

1 




7 

1007 




1 

.30 



r»H 


•; 

20 

52 

; 15 

785 


000 

41 


1 116 

; 106 

(;8 

1 007 160 

IMOO J 

1 14.304 

1101 
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Articles Impi Hed from*Gr(fat Britain, continued.* 


'! I 


COUNTRIES. 

C 11 B E S K. 

Diinc.s. 

Gun- Hasii- 

POWDSR.' WARE 

1 

1 

Boxes. 

Loose. 

Great Britain 

number. 

487 

0 

605 

paekag. 

60,5 

pdckag. 

80 

108 

1 M 

1 33 

kegs packag 
5.554 558 

,. 26 

0 

1 

! ! 1 470 

1 188 

; 87 

Brazilia.1 Ports 

Prance^. ...j' 

Spain " . . . . 

Portugal 

Hamburg, Ac 

Other countries 

■ '47 

1 088 
; 1H9 

04 

Total ! 2025 


1 300 

.5554 . U38 


1 


Mac- 

r ARONJ 

AND 

\ rrma- 

CKI I.f. 

1 

1 

1 

;I*AI VTh 

1 PircH 

AMI 

Tar. 

Potash. 

Rai- 

sins. 

Rosin. 

1 

boxes. 

brlM.,lkc 

barrels. 

barrels. 

boxes. 

' barrels. 


1313 

100 

8 


1 1 

.551 



57 

50 

1 

700 i 

1 4 


J 

22.5 ; 

1 

20 • 

1 

70 

41 

647 

1641 

i 

800 


52 

658 

1 142 

1 700 

2170 ! 

1.301 

1 103 1 

1360 

.30.58 

1 701 
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Taulf 4 showiiig* the Export of tlie principlll Articles of the Produce of the Province of 
Pernambuco to Foreign Ports, and the Nations by whose Vessels the same was conveyed, 
during the Year ending the 31st of December, 184.'3. 


NATIONS. I 

NiuJIber 

i ■ 1 

Number i 







i 

•Tontiapfi*. 

{ : 

of iCOTTON.' 


S U G 

A R. • 


1 

1 Vessels. 

Crews ! 






• 


tons. 


bans. 

LUSfH. 

boxes. 

barrels. | 

baps. 

(•reat Hritairi 

74 

ld,5H2 1 

«97 

13.250 

9,267 , 

1.44 

9,101 ' 

76,830 

liraKil 1 


2,514 

132 

.55 

IH4 

iU 

7,i;i7 • j 

97» 

KraiiCfl 

•20 

• 3,1193 

231 

• H91 

79» 


1.035 

20,623 

Spain 

, % Id 

: 2.221 

191 

ll,Hr9 



» 1 

2,072 

Aiiatria 1 

1 7 

' 2,2 i;i , 

Hd 


1 ,79H 


920 : 

9,300 

Sardinia 

: • 2d 

4.7NO 

30f» • 

2rt 

1.724 

9 

2,420 1 

41,022 

Portugal 1 

! 


4r,i 

42r, 

1,«02 


I7,8:i3 1 

18,102 

United Status 

1 

1 3.2 Id ' 

171 




9,101 I 

•23,410 

Sweden 


’ 3,132 

139 

1 l 

‘2,3N2 

399 

.5,.542 I 

3.015 

Denmark 

1 A 

1.031 

.51 


012 

3 

1,992 1 

3,4.10 

H aniburK 

! V 

4'iO 

21 

10 

3.59 


2.'i2 1 

1,740 

Belgium, &.C 

! •* 

750 

30 


(v4:i 


53<i 1 

4.7.50 



4 

1,044 

5.5 




5,3S5 ' 

1 .050 






Total, lH4.'i , . . ^ . 




2(i..5n2 

10, .521 

h49 

dl.ftoj 1 

210.01.5 

Ditto, IN 14. 




ii,3n:> 

2l,.7"d 

772 

7.5,105 j 

1 

9(1,890 

Increase 






77 

1 

1 19.12.5 

DerreaMi' 



. 

l4,S2:i 

1.8 J 7 


13.21.4 1 



pRoinu'v; of tlie Province of PcYnandnico to FoivAgn Ports — conlinued. 


NATIONS Total W <*ig>it of 

Su^ar. 




arrobns 

ills iiiiniher. 

pipes. 

barrt-Ih, ' 

Great Britmn 


.9;i.'l, tUT 

2 21.i?08 

.9.'1 

0 

nraxil 



.9 2, (,78 

72.3 


France 


2(IH,2NN 

8 89,91.1 

93 


Spam 


M.dliO 

817 


( 

Austria 


. . M5.H98 

19 1.975 


1 

Sardinia 


,112,24.5 

3 12,143 

314 

8 

Portugal 


. . 319.337 

2 6,814 

183 


United States 


181,417 

2(; 1 o.nnh 



Sweden 


. . 1 79,7.57 

21 3.200 

1.53 

12 

Denmark ... 


()3,9:9, 

5 MH) 



Haiiiburg 


29„30l 

K • 2, .50, 5 



Belgiutii, Ac 


. . . d2,090 

1 .I.IKK) 



Sicilies 


. . 48 292 

. 27 , 4,994 



Total, 1845 


... , 2,.50.5,821 

3 ! ld.t,93.5 

1.586 

2(i 

Ditto, 1S44 ... 


.. : 2.11d,(»N8 

11 : 121,074 

1429 

241 

Increase 


4 19, n 3.5 

24 1 39,8fil 

' 1.57 


Decrea,‘ie . . . 



! 1 


215 




arrolian. lbs. 

tons rwts. tirs. lbs 

N.B 

Weight of Sugar, 183.5. . 

2,565,824 3 

or 36.654 

12 2 11 


Do 

do. 1H44.. 

.... 2,146,688 11 

.30,(;d6 

19 2 3 



Increase. . . 


„ .5,987 

13 0 8 


Carnaubax 
W ax . 

arrohait. lb-». 

‘J7f>s JfS 


TABLi^howing the Export of Cotton, Sugar, #ind Hides, from the City of Pernambuco to 
Foreign Ports, from the Year 1828 to the Year 1845, both inclusive. 


YEARS. 1 

COlTfVN. 1 



8 U G > 

1 R. 



J 









‘ H 1 D K S 

i 

j 1 

Cases. 1 

Boxes. 

B irrels. 

j Bags, j 

Weight: 



umber. , 

Ti uni'ier. 

iiumbei . ' 

number. 

' number. 

arrobaa 

lbs. 

number. 

1828.. .. 

70.78.5 , 

22,870 

2.073 

31.073 

0.771 1 

,460.028 

0 

) 52,444 

1829.. .. 

54,820 . 

21,984 

4,973 

2h,973 

8.222 

,463.332 

U 

40,573 

1830.. .. 

61,1.51 

2.5,33.5 

3,743 

38,570 

13,849 

,70.5,014 

0 

' 6.5, 489 

1831 j 

53,157 ! 

•27,970 

1.102 

42.460 

8,420 

,799,086 

0 

' 70,584 

1832 1 

31, .520 1 

1 21,708 

3,895 

42, .555 

3,640 

,5I8,.300 

n 

d6,65<l 

1833 i 

58,501 

l,5..-.07 

3,432 

.54,477 

1 5.444 

,301,012 

0 

84,743 

1834 

42,799 , 

12,148 

1,262 . 

27,110 

1,143 

854,088 

0 

I 86,350 

1 835 

.52,112 1 

17,520 

2,840 

50,996 

9,180 

,388, 88s 

0 

91492 

1830 

02,832 

1 21,317 

4,103 

65,337 

31,399 

,828 .392 

0 

90l%l 

lft?7 

43.847 ; 

; 17.771 

1,603 

57,346 

i 19,‘248 

,4.56 120 

0 

• 93,7W 

1838 

60,648 ; 

; 20,80(1 

1,929 

68,812 

•29,927 

,7.50,.380 

0 

10.5,851 

1839 

39,173 1 

I 20,891 

3,^39 

78,800 , 

27,923 ; 

1.878,675 

IS 

' 111,0.52 

1840 

35,849 

24.040 

3,110 

H(;.‘247 

42, UW 

2,101,093 

21 

1 132,993 

1841 

26,990 

•23,650 

2,149 

90,2.56 

66. .596 

2,201,()99 

9 

1 130;494 

184*2 

21,357 

20,123 

l,.361 ; 

78,739 

54,390 

1,006,030 

18 

; 125,290 

1843 

35,906 1 

•23,101 

1.392 1 

60,013 

73.204 

2,017,522 

29 

104,428 

1844 

41, .38.5 

I 21, .388 

772 1 

75,105 

06,890 

2,146.688 

11 

124,074 

1 845 

26,.502 

1 19, .571 

8 111 i 

61,89*2 j 

210,015 

2.56.5,824 

3 

, 163,93.5 
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Tbe Small Province of Alagoas^ was formerly included within the limits 
of Pernambuco, but was cut off from the latter, in order to reduce the province 
of the Pernambuccans, of whose independent spirit Rio de Janeiro has been 
always jealous. Alagoas derives its name from /the lagoon, on which stood its 
old capital. The coast is very flat, with sandy beaches interrupted by red 
clay cliffs, eighty to ninety feet high. Maeeio, the gapital, is fifty-two leagues 
to the south of Pernambuco. Mr. Cowper, the British consul at the latter place, 
who visited Maeeio, in January, 1846, says^ the town is well-built, and contains 
about 5000 inhabitants; and that the port is sufficiently extensive. The trade of 
this place consisted, in 1845, in exporting produce, to the value of about 112,000/. 
sterling, exclusive of Brazil-wood (of which the crown has a monopoly), to the 
estimated value of about 12,000/. sterling. The direct European imports of 
manufactured goods, amounted in value to 8250/. sterling (all from Great Britain); 
and of the exports, the value of about 95,000/. sterling was exported in Britisli 
vessels: twenty-five British vessels entered the port, and five belonging to' other 
countries. A revolution had previously broken out in the province ; but it was 
suppressed, but not until the place was sacked by the party called the Sisos, or 
Smoothers^ who w^ere then established in Para ; the president of which has put 
down the press. Tlie mere legislation of the province is considered a farce. 
Immense quan^tities of oysters abound in the lake of Alagoas, and constitute a 
cheap article of food. Some parts are very deep, but generally the water is 
shallow. The land around the lake is devoted to the cultivation of sugar, with 
here and there a small town, or povoagaos; the chief of these are Villa dc Norte, 
Cocoa Seco, and Pedreiro ; and the ^(principal engenhos, Carapina and Pinto* 
The country is undulating, and the soil of that peculiar dark colour, said to be 
the best adapted for the growth of sugar; but the engenhos of Alagoas are very 
inferior to those of Pernambuco; filth and poverty seem stamped on their walls, 
and idleness and neglect upon their fields. Some engenhos have no more than 
six slaves, and make only four or five cases of sugar annually. Man^ of the 
sugar baking-houses are described by Mr. Cowper as merely thatched sheo/^ and 
the mill power is either water or cattle, never steam. Owing to the drought, he 
found the majority of the water-engenhos stopped ; at this pa^t, however, the 
mundahfi enabled them to work. The condition of the people k worse in this 
))rovince than in Pernambuco, even near Maeeio their huts were altogether built 
of cocoa-nut leaves — rare circumstance in Pernambuco ; but they appeared, 
however, to be tolerably supplied with the mere necessaries of life. 

Maceio. — The port of Maeeio, is protected by a reef of rocks, visible at 
ebb tide. The beach within it forms a semicircle of white sand. Immediately 
back from the beach are a row of white housesi(, with here and there groves of 
coqueiros, bearing fruit. Upon the hill above stands the city of Maceio, with a 
population of about 3000. There is not a convenient landing-place in its 
harbour. 
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III 1844, Maceio contained twd churches, in miserable repair, and two 
more in the process of erection, but no convents. Its other public buildings 
were a theatre, a governnicnt-hWuse, barracks for soldiers, and a camara muni- 
cipal. The theatre was ornamented outside with rude crosses and* forms repre* 
scnting stars and* circles ; apparatus for illumination was affixed to all these 
ornaments. NotwithiWifling various evidences of popular interest in this 
edifi(!e, it stood open and Apparently desertdd, one of its sides liaving yielded to 
the force of gravitation, or having been^ pulled down for repairs. Most of the 
houses in Maceio are built *of taipuy and, with one or two exceptions, do not 
exceed a single story in height. Children who are not free run about naked : 
free women employ themselves in lace-making. The shops are described as 
wretched. Thejdjiee altogether is described as dull and uninteresting. There 
is an Englisli and foreign burying-groiind, but Mr. B^idder says, its gate, made 
of wood, had been suffered to decay and fall in pieces, and thus the enclosure 
was left open and desolate. Many of the houses in the extremities of the town 
arc very small, and covered only with a thatch of the cocoa-palm leaves.” 

The exports of the province of Alagoas are chiefly sugar, cotton, hides, 
llrazil-wuud, and rosewood. Sugar, in large cases, is brought from the interior, 
upon rude carts, drawn severally by six or eight oxen. The cotton comes in 
bales of about 180 pounds each. Of these a horse carries one pn either side of 
a pack-saddle. Mules have not yet been introduced into this region as beasts of 
burden, althouuh it is thouglit they would be more serviceable than liorses. Of 
late the greater proportion of the productions of the province lias been exported 
by way of Bahia and Pernambuco, ^^rraerly foreign shipments were more 
frequent, and a greater number of foreigners resided in the place. 


CHAPTER X. 

PROVINCES OF BAHIA, SERGIPE, ESPIRITU SANTO, AND PORTO SEGURO. 

The Province op Bahia including the old captaincj dos likeos, extends 
from the Belmonte, in latitude 15 deg. 25 min. south, to the Rio Real, which di- 
vides it from Sergipe del Rey, in latitude* 11 deg. 38 min. south,* being about 
300 miles in length. On the west and north-west, it is separated by the River 
San Francisco from Pernambuco ; while, on the south-west it bounds on Minas 
Geraes. It is divided like Pernambuco, into the cornarcas of Bahia, Ilheos, 
and Jacobina, the former two comprising the coast, and the latter tliyp w^tem 
part of the province. 

* Cazal states that the province extends from 10 deg. south latitude to 16 deg. south latitude 
but neither the* boundaries of this nor of some other provinces, arc well defined. 

VOL. IV. 2 C 
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With the exception of the descriptions of Prince Maximilian and Mr. Hen- 
derson, which in many instances are now obsolete, we have but little satisfactory 
information respecting the interior of this province. Mr. Kidder confines his 
account ^chiefly to the city of Bahia, and the British consul has not transmitted 
any accounts of the internal parts. Travelling across the province from Ilheos 
to Minas Geraes, primeval forests, mountains, hills, and plains are traversed. 
Tliere are scattered villages during tnc route; and canoe^ ascend, though with 
great difficulty, and often danger, some of the rivers. Cultiration is not described 
in a flourishing condition in the province, although it susceptible of the greatest 
extension and prosperity. 

Its commerce is represented both by the British and French consuls, and by 
Mr. Kidder, to have been for some years on the decline. Tfie British consul 
considers the diminished importation of flour (about one-half) as one indication 
of decline in the means of the inhabitants. The diminished sale of European 
manufactures he attributes to the same cause, and to the failure of agricultural 
crops, and he attributes the consequences of the revolutions of 1837 ^^nd 1838, 
as other causes. The trade of Bahia has also lost much of the exports of 
Sergipe and Alagoas, where the merchants of Pernambuco have formed branches 
of their commercial establishments. It will appear, however, from the tables of 
trade hereafter, that the trade of Bahia is rather stationary than retrograding. 

The Province of Skugipe del Rey derives its name from the River 


Seregipe, an aboriginal name, on which »St. Christovao the capital was 
first established,* but removed afterwaids to another situation. Its conquest and 
colonisation were commenced in 1590, and was granted to Christovam de Buitos, 
the deputy-governor of Bahia, as a reward for his services in reducing the na- 
tives. It was long considered a district of .Bahia, but had its ouvidors 
about the year 1096. Having less natural advantages for commerce, this province 
has not made the same progress as the other maritime captaincies. Alono-g^s 
coast there are no capes, islands, or Its rivejs -V- imvb oars which arc 

generally more or less danger<j?,>as, and afford little shelter, except to small voxels. 
The surface of the provin^j,].^ is generally flat, there being scarcely a hill or mountain 
of any considerably '^.Lirievation. The Serra Itabaianna, between the^Rio Real and 
the Vaz|^’^oarris, which, though more than twenty miles from the ooast, is visible 
at a great distance from the sea. Valuable Brazil and other woods grow on this 
serra. Cazal divides the province into eastern and western. The former, in con- 
sequence of its woods, is called Mattas ; the latter, which includes the larger 
portion of territory, has acquired, from the sterility of its soil, the denomination 
of AffresUs: the eastern part of the province yields sugar and tobacco, and the 
western chiefly devoted to rearing cattle. A few aldeias on the River San 


,Vt received the name of St. Christovam in honour of Cliristovam de Banos, the first dona- 
tor}*. I'he town was destroyed by the Dutch in 
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Francisco^ its northern boundary, are the most cultivated spots. In the eastern 
part, four settlements have been named towns, besides Sergipe or St. Chris- 
to vao, which, being the, capital, *{ank8 as a city. It is situated on an elevation 
near the River Paramopama, An arm of the Vassabarris, eighteen miles from the 
sea. Sumacas ascend to it, and take in sugar and cotton. It contains one or two 
convents, two chapels, a misericordia, a town-house, and a large bridge ; all built 
of stone : it has plenty of good water. Bui the most populous and the busiest 
Settlement in the whole province is or was, some time the povoagao of 
Estancia, five leagues from the sea, on the River Piauhy, which falls into the 
Rio Real, by which sumacas ascend to it.* None of the rivers are navigable for 
large vessels, and the entrances of all are dangerous. 

The comnieace and industry of Sergipe and Balya are so intimately con- 
nected, that the following statement by the French cqpsul of establishments, &c., 
in 1843, includes both, viz., 728 sugar engenhos, 172 distilleries, seven snuff 
and fifty-five cigar manufactures, one paper, four soap, four candle works, one 
cotton factory, seventy. eight saw- mills, eleven ship-yards, nine printing presses, 
and ten newspapers. 

City of Bahia. — Bahia de Todas os Santos, the Bay of All Saints, was 
discovered in 1503 by Americas Vespucius, under the patronage of the King of 
Portugal, Dom Maiioel.* Vespucius carried home from the coast of Santa Cruz, as 
the newly-discovered country was first called by the Portuguese, a cargo of 
ibiripitanga, the dye-wood, which, when cut in pieces, resembled brazas^ coals of 
fire. From which circumstance it acquired the name of Brazil wood, and also 
conferred a name on the country. 

In 1510, a vessel under the command of Diogo Alvares Correa, was 
wrecked near the entrance of this bay. The Tupinambas, a ferocious tribe 
inhabiting the coast, fell upon and destroyed all who survived the ship- 
wreck, save the captain of the vessel, Diogo, whom they spared, as soiue^sup- 
j)osed, on account of his activity in assisting them to save articles from the 
vvrcc!J. Bahia owes to this event its fo^mdation, and its being long the capital 
of Brazil. 

Bahia, or §an Salvador dc Bahia, stands on the western shore of the Bahia 
de Todas os Santos, which extends twenty-eight miles from south to north, and 
twenty from east to west. The hay has two entrances on both sides of tlie island 
of Itaparica, of whicli the eastern is about five miles wide, and is used by large 
vessels ; the western, called Barra Falsa, is only two miles wide, and owing to 
its shallowness can only be navigated by coasting-vessels. The best anchorage 
is opposite the town of Bahia. The town consists of tw^o parts, the* Pr^a or 
Citade Baxa, and the Citade Alta, which has the aspect of an old city. 'Hic rtaya 
(beach) is one street nearly four miles long, and contains the magazines and ware- 
houses for inland produce and foreign goods. At its southern extremity are^he 
arsenal and the royal docks, and about three miles iioi lli-east of it, at Tagagipc, tho 
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ship yards in which mercantile vessels are built. A steep and very difficult ascent 
leads to the Citade Alta. Those who can pay, are carried up in a cadeira or 
ornamented chair, which is supported on the sbqvlders of negroes. The upper town 
consists of stone houses from three to five stories high, and of a good appearance. 
In the centre are several squares surrounded principally by public buildings. The 
cathedral, the old Jesuits^ college, now a hospital, and numerous churches, are 
the chief public buildings in the upper town. Mr. Kidder is silent as to the 
number of inhabitants of Bahia and other towns in this province. The population 
has been estimated as exceeding 180,000 souls. 

Some of the streets, between the» upper and lower towns, wind by a zig-zag 
course along ravines; others slant across an almost perpendicular bluff, to avoid, 
as much as possible, its steepness. Nor is the surface level, when you have 
ascended to the summit. .Its extent between its extreme limits, Rio Verinelho 
and Montscrate, is about six miles. The town of Bahia is nowhere wide, and for 
the most part is composed of only one or two principal streets. The direction of these 
changes with the various curves and angles of the promontory. Frequent open- 
ings, between the houses built along the summit, exhibit the most picturesque 
views of the bay on the one hand, and of* the country on the other. 

Great sums have been expended in the construction of pavements, but more 
with a view to preserve the streets from injury by rains, than to furnish roads for 
any kind of carriages. Here and there may be seen an ancient fountain of stone- 
work, placed in a valley of greater or less depth, to serve as a rendezvous for some 
stream that trickles down the hill above ; but there is no important aqueduct. 

The hedges of the suburbs of Bahia are composed of lime-trees, the leaves of 
which, when newly-trimmed, emit an exquisite fragrance. Large jaca-trees, with 
their heavy fruit clinging to the limbs and trunk, together with other trees, arc 
abundant here. 

Descending towards the Red River, or rivulet, the route is beautifully orna- 
mented by coqueiros, and other indigenous trees and shrubs. Close unjJtir the 
brow of the Antonio hill is tlie principal .establishment connected with the whale- 
fisheries of the harbour. 

On the capture ef a whale in the bay, hundreds of people, th& coloured espe 
cially, throng around to witness its dying struggles, and to procure q^ortions of the 
flesh, which they cook and cat. Vast quantities of tliis fishy food are cooked 
in the streets, and sold by Quitandciras. Swine also feast upon the remains. 
This fishery, at the close of the seventeenth century, was rented to contractors by 
the crown for 30,000 dollars annually. The American whalers occasionally 
take whales off this coast, but in general they find other cruising grounds 
more profitable. 

Ascending a winding path from the beach to the Victoria Hill, the English 
ceiftterv is beautifiillv situated. 
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Iti tl)e principal parts of the city, there is an almost entire absence of horses 
and mules in the streets ; but there is an unlimited number of goats and pigs. 

The old cathedral, an irnmenso edifice^ which had been constructed with great 
expense, is now in a very neglected state. One of its wings is appropriate(| to the* 
public library. It contains about 10,000 volumes, a large portion of which are in 
French, and some valuable manuscripts. In its immediate neighbourhood^ are the 
archiepiscopai palace ^nd seminary, and thfe old Jesuit college, now used as a 
military hospital. The latter building, together with the church of Nossa Senhora 
da Concei(;ao on the Praya, jnay almost be said to have been tuilt in Europe, 
from whence the stones, regularly prepared for use, were imported. There are 
numerous other churches — the president’s palace, a substantial building of ancient 
<latc. 

• • 

In 1811, a gazette, entitled ^^Thc Golden Age^’* was commenced; but a 

board of censors was a))pointed by the archbishop. At the same period the 
public library was founded, through the liberality of iiidivid utils. 

In tlie year 1815, the first steam sugar-mill was intioduced from England. 

The public 'pi^omenade of Bahia is situated on the boldest and most command- 
nig height of the old town. One of its sides opens towards the ocean, and 
another up the hay; an iron railing protects the visitor from danger of falling 
over the steep precipice by which extends its whole front. The space allotted 
to the battery is laid out in good taste; but the variety and beauty of the trees 
and flowers of the Passeio Publico render it a delicious promenade. 

During the fete on the anniversary of the birth of the young emperor,” says 
Mr. Kidder, speaking of the Passeio Publico; here it was, under the dark dense 
foliage of the niangueiras, the lime-trees, the bread-fruit, the cashew, and count- 
less other trees of tropical gjrowth, that about 9000 lights were blazing. 
Most of these hung in long lines of traiiKparent globes, so constructed as to radiate 
hcverally the principal hues of the rainbow, and waved gracefully in the evcr>ing 
breeze as it swept along, laden with the fragrance of opening flowers.” 

Tht' Dias de grande gala, or political holidays, are celebrated throughout the 
empire. These are six in number : first,^ew Years day, or that of paying com- 
pliments to the emperor and his representatives in the provin<;es; the second, on 
the 25th of Mtych, the anniversary of the adoption of the constitution ; the 7th 
of April, that of the erupt ror’s accession ; the 3rd of May, or that of opening tire 
legislative assembly; tlic 7th of September, that of the declaration of indepen- 
dence; and the 2nd of December, or the emperor’s birthday. 

The Island of Itaparica is about eighteen miles long, and five wide on an aver- 
age, It has a population estimated at 16,000 souls, of whom 7000 were sa4(]l to 
liVe in its town. San Aniaro, situated on a river which falls into the nortlierif ex- 
tremity of the bay, in a country abounding in sugar and tobacco, was e^stinuitcd to 
contain 10,000 inhabitants. Caxocira, on the River Paruguassu, is built at the pmni 
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to which the tide ascends, and near some caiaraets which interrupt the ascent of the 
river. In its neighbourhood there are plantations of sugar and tobacco ; it con- 
tains 26,000 inhabitants. Camamu, is a seapdft south of the Bahia, and with an 
.estimated population of 8000 inhabitants ; exports tc^ the capital mandioc, rice, 
maize, coffee, and the bark of the mango-tree, which is used in tanning. A row 
of small islands and rocks skirt the shores north of the Bahia de Caniamu, and 
form a channel by which small vessels can proceed to the Barra Falsa, without 
being exposed to the dangers of an open sea. * 

TRADE OF BAHIA. ' 

The commerce of this port as well as of the naturally rich province of which 
it is the capital, has, especially since 1837, been declining. 

The attempts to suppress the slave-trade, is urged as tlu chief reason for 
this diminished trade; for Bahia being opposite to the coast of Africa, was 
from early times the principal rendezvous for the slave-traders. The British 
consul informs us, that the planters of coffee in the south of the province of Bahia 
(Caravellas, Villa Vicoza, &c.), 

Find it more to their interest to send their crops to the market of Rio de Janeiro, 
wheic they obtain better prices ; they are partly obliged to do so, to meet llieir engage- 
ments for the payment of slaves, at which place they can he obtained with greaiei faci- 
lity, and at a much lower rate than in this province. The crops of tobacco are greatly 
diminished, occasroncci by the abolition of the slave-tiade. Jn the year 1817, the 
quantity of tobacco exported having been 000,000 arrobas, and during the year I84t'#, 
only to 231,243 arrobas, leaving a decrease of 428,757 arrobas. The quantity of 
rum made being dependent on the crops of sugar, has also diminished in proportion, 
and a great part of that made is now consumed in the province. 

Sugar is the staple produce of Bahia, and as the planters possess a considerable 
number of slaves, there will be little reduction in quantity. 

The Exports from Bahia in 1840 \^ere as AjIIows : 


ARTICLES. 


Quautitv, 

] ValiK'. 

Avrragf Prirt*. | Tin\i. Vai.i'k. 







dirt, rial dlr-t. ri,ii-. 
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arrobHM' I,0rt0,rj7't 
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i 0*20 
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do.( 111.70^ 

1 't'2l 

0 •2'.l0 
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.... do. 

•20 »,7: 

•1 l.’tU 

3 4!«.{ 




IJlilcil 
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4.i7.7JM 0.H4 

•2 031 




1 obacco 

do. I 

r>7,708 IM»‘2 
<V 13,7 1-2 H0.3 
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..pipeH! 
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Those Articles \verc Exportf3d as follows : 
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Sugar. : 

Cotton 

Ci>l!ef 

'I'obai'.ro. 

Rum. 

Wood. 



|a rroliaa. | 

arrobHK 

arrobaa 

. j arrobiih. j 

arrnbah. 

pipuN. 

pitTfH 

•2.iyft 

(ircat liritain.. 


•240, NHi; : 
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Ei'aiine . 


4*2 1>77 1 

J ft, 370 

10,107 

i li3.!»00 1 

I.V2 

1!« 

OIH 

llanHcatic citica 


] 887,43.1 




13,4*23 

1 .‘285 1 

1>1)3 

Portugal 


: ri.i.o.w ' 

O.ftU 

3,111 

, .iLlM.'i 
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41*2 1 

H‘2U 
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i M,«r25 
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1,.W0 
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US 

«;,n!»3 
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.%5C i 
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DvtiiK'Vk.. . . 
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Spain t 
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0, 137 , 
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l,ft‘J4 
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30 

K'ivcr Flatr 



Ht, 

1 
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United Srt»t»*fc of Noilk Anjciica.. 
Sweden - . 


•2J 1 

yf«f),*232 1 

17*2 1 

! 

1 

31 

•'ft? 
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Navioation 1f)f Bahia in 184.‘l. 



! K N T E 

K E 1). 

1 DEPARTED. 

I T 0 T A 1 .. 

COUNTRIES. 

1 

— 



- - 




Shijgs. 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Toiifaj^ie^ 


jiinmbcr. 

tons. 

number. 

tons. 

uuiithcr. ; 



tons. 

England and ita pnjMMUpions •• .. 

OH 

10,254 

OH 

15,900 

130 ' 

32.*_M I 

Portugal and ita poMaesaiona — 

4*2 

9,554 

2.1 

5,031 

05 

1 I..5K5 

Hanaeatic towns 

J.i 

4,275 

IH 

5,550 

31 

9,R3.1 

Austria — 

H 

2,000 

10 

.5,015 

21 

• 7.9WI 

Franco 

21 

5.030 

• 10 

•2,710 

31 

7,7.52 

Africa 

........ 10 • 

;i,15S 

21 

3,953 

40 

7,111 

Uruguay 


3,045 

10 

2,949 

1 31 

.5,994 

Sweden and Norway 

.« 

l.H7‘2« 

17 

3,749 

25 

5,021 

United States 

A 13 

•2.203 


2 3*3 

• *21 

4,03r; 

Sardinian States 

Vi 

1,933 


2.3*27 

‘21 

1 4,200 

Two Sicilies 

7 

2.570 


1 IK3 

V2 

4.002 

Argentine repuhlic 

15 i 

2,324 


(>44 

14 

2,96H 

IK'nmark 

H I 

757 


910 

.5 

1,097 

Spain. 


1.211 


237 

() 

i 1,44H 

Other countries.. 

11 

2,‘23fl 1 



1 1 

•2,Kl*2 

Foreign whulera. 

4 

1.31*2 

1 
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7 

2,2'i.5 

Total for 1^43. 


00,7 



4sti 

ir»,2*29 

rlKH. 


57.434 

252 

^>K,2(KJ 

510 

11.5,040 

1K41 . 


(»2,737 

304 

70,9 '>5 

503 

133,092 

Years J IHIO.. 

2K3 

H0.079 

309 

90,029 

59*2 

170,1 OK 

Years. * 

‘22.1 

4s,Im7 

2.52 

7‘2.133 

475 

l‘2O,320 

is;w.. 


«3.1K1 

349 

99,375 

049 

I02,K50 

1 is:i7.. 

175 1 

39,017 

192 

5.‘i,77‘2 

3(;7 

95,3H9 


The couHtiiip' trade between Bahia and other Brazilian porta in IHia, oniployod aiiipa, 104,5<)3 tons; or'JO veaaels 
lohs than in IK 1*2. 


Thj: C'oaKtiu^ Tjiido Einployed during* the following Years, viz. : 


\ easels 

1 Mea»un*Mietit j 

number. 

' tons. I 

1,1.14 

j 11K,3.5.5 

1,4.50 

140,1.53 1 

1,210 

II‘2,H.M 1 

1,34.5 

I 1.39, *203 ( 
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In 1843 the Coasting Trade of llahia was as follows, viz. : 


' C 0 U N r K I E s. 
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Tonnage. 


liumhcr. 

tons. 

with Kin Janeiro 

I.5M 

30, *23.5 

Sergipe-del-Rev 
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•21, ‘2.10 

Ports ot the Province ut Bahia . 

•253 
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7K 

15.3‘28 

I'ernamhuco 

72 
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other poits 

90 

9,403 
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1 921 

) 104,51)3 


Imports and Exports of lialiia in 1843. — French Consurs Return. 


C*U U N T R 1 E S, 

Import itions 

Exportations. 

* To T A I 

• 
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Hanseatic towns 
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Austria 

France 

Africa 

Sweden and Norway 

Sardinian States 

Uniti'il StaTt'H 

fr. • 
15,307,# 17 

1,. '>47 ,7 3*2 
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3.:i34,47‘> 

1,188,917 

•2,054,002 

85I.K.59 

1,4.55,743 

1,5.50.751 

991,9*20 

54,037 

4:i9.K77 

411,502 

4.50, .530 

fr. 

22.047,289 

4,HH‘2,204 
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3,‘207,3Mh 

3.1!M,195 
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1.000. 514 

1.. 57 8.8 10 
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Two Sicilies ' 
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Other countries ' 

Fihhers , ] 

000,179 
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798,940 
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44,818,030 
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Heturns of tho British and Foreign Trade of Bahia, during the Years 1844 and 1845, 
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05 
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Niirwepiau.. 

I 31 

0.204 

4i:i 

30 

10,Sl*0 
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.10 

1.1 120 

OKS 

.07 
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«82 

Anicric.iii 

1 

(i,.M2 

' 4H8 

27 

.V»1S 

4.01 

31 

0,071 

:iao 

28 

f},m 

3 IS 

Portuguese.. .. 

1 27 

4,ri82 

.300 

27 

4,080 

33f. 

20 • 

.1.0.1 S 

. :iK8 

20 

' 0,273 

:)0i 

French 

1 

3,400 
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1.0 

2.801 

• 200 

22 , 

i 4,741 

1 202 

25 

.0,541 
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])aDish j 

! 

5,.^’tO 


12 

4.02; 


20 

.0,007 

1 300 

24 

0,25;) 
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Austrian. 

11 

3,471 


17 

5.020 

218 

14 ! 

0.044 

I 242 

10 

0.701 

212 

Ilmiseiitic 

7 ; 

2,2.')7 



2,08.1 

1 . j 

i 10 1 

2..0f.O 

! i;)3 

Jl 

3,233 

1.07 

Belgium 

4 ' 

728 

i 

3 

1 470 


3 { 
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37 

3 

770 ' 

30 

Sicilian.. 

4 

1.223 


4 > 

1 1,22.1 


4 ' 

1,3.10 

.0.0 

1 

1.340 i 

.0.0 

Fruxsian 

2 

040 

e .. 

4 1 

1 lAll 1 


1 

1.4.05 

(A 1 

.0 

1, 1.0.0 

04 

Kussiaii 

2 
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2 1 

470 1 


1 1 

•183 ! 

13 1 

2 

1.200 

30 

Hanoverian.... 1 

! 1 . 

33<) 

ii 

I 

330 ! 

ii 

2 
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1 

200 

11 


1 i 
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s 


1 

! 


1 1 

ar.i 

18 
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20 

Peruvian | 

1 
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18 


1 
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i 

! 
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1 
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>LACES ARRIVED FROM 

Vessels. 

1 Tonnage. 
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37 

»,20l 
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4 
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27 
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2 

6H2 
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5 
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Do. do 


1 

1 4«H 
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I 
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— 

' 

Du. do 


I 

fM8 

Total from Great Britain.. 

44 
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Total for Great Britain .... 

fiC 

1 

Sydney 

..general cargoes 

3 

1 1,2.56 





Oaspee..., 
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Rio do Janeiro 
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Halitaa 


1 
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Do do 


2 
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St. John’s 

do. 

6 

1,200 
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1,.344 

Little Bay 


1 
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New Zealand 

. . . . general cargo 

1 
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Pernamhiico 


2 

463 

Rio de Janeiro 


Ki 

3.7.30 

Valparaiso 


2 

402 

Rio Grande 


1 

iNf, 

Para 


1 

.305 

Pernambuco 

. ..general cargo 

1 

204 

Parabiba 


1 
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Du 


h 

1.411 

Patagonia 

do 

2 

.'‘i05 
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1 
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1 
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2 
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Newfoundland 



I8J 

Lima 

.. ..general cargo 

I 

9.50 

Cape of Good Hope. 
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San BUs 
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1 
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.570 
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15.5 

Du 

general cargoes 


1.275 
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do. 
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Northern Ports 
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Hamburg 



1,373 

St 11 de 
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Do 

general < argues 


531 

Gspe de Verds.. .. 

.. ..general cargo 

1 

.335 

Stettin 
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Cadi/ 


5 
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Gibraltar 

..general car.-o 

1 

287 

Gibraltar 


2 

155 

Do 


1 

78 

Do 

.. ..general cargo' 

1 

• 5.1 Genua 

. . general cargi 

1 
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Jeisey 


1 

lU 

'Iriefte 

“UR'"! 

2 

4(15 


I 

~ 


Constantinople 


1 1 

204 

Total from other parts 

«3 1 
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Total from Great Britain.. 
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16.668 
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26,873 
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Imports consist principally of the foHowing commodities ; viz., from Great Britain and 
her colonies : 

Ale and porter; anchors; arn^s; bees’-wax; blacking; butter; candles, tallow; 
ditto, sperm; clmin calde#; cheese; coals; coal tar; cod-fish; copper ; cordage; ci^Jtlery; 
drugs ; earthenware ; glass; gfass- bottles; gunpowder; hams; hats; iroiF in bafe ; 
ditto in hoops ; irojimongery ; lead; leather; linseed oil; manufactures; nails; paints; 
paper; pianos; pickles; pitch; provisions; saddlery ; sail cloth ; saltpetre; soap; steel; 
tar; tin plates ; white lead ; wearing apparel, 

From Frttficc! — A\ms; brandy ; butter; candles, tallow ; ditto, spenn ; cheese; 
drugs; glass; glass-Jiotlles; hal)erdasliei*y ; hats; leather; manufactures: olive oil; 
paper; perfumery; raisiife ; saddlery; wearing apparel; wine. 

From PorhtfiffL — Bces*-wax ; candles, tallow; drugs; earthenware; hams; hats; 
ironmongery; leather; nails; olive oil; salt ; siinfi*; vinogai ; wine. 

Vioiatlii Slotrs . — (\indles tallow ; ditto sperm; eod-fisli; cord age ; deals; 

drugs; Hour; fu4nil.ure; giu ; Iiams; manufactures; provisions; resin; soap; tar ; tea; 
tobacco ;\vhah" oil, ^ 

From Sf/rf/tofo. — Brandy; candles, tallow; drugs; manufactured silk ; olive oil ; 
]>apcr; rai^'ins ; steel; veimicelli; wine. • 

From //tr Jldjtsrafo- cifirs, — Biandy ; eandles, tallow; eheesi? ; (‘oal tar icordagt* 
demijohns; dings ; gin ; eopjior ; glass and glass bottles; ham^ ; ironmongery; leather 
linseed oil ; niannlaetiircs ; jiaints ; piaiun ; provisions ; sail-clotli ; tar; tinplates. 

From Dmmftrh. — Cheese ; coidage, demijohns: gin; linseed oil; manufacture 
pitch ; ])rovisioiis; sad cloth ; tar. 

From HtdhntiL — C’liyese ; dcniijohn^ ; giu ; glass; ditto bottles; linseed oil *, ntanu- 
facUires ; white lead ; window-glass; zinc. 

From Spain. — Brandy; drugs; olive oil; paper; raisins; salt ; soap; wine. 

From Aitstria, — Flour; iiianufacLures ; olive oil, can ; soap ; steel ; wine. 

From Strvdta, — Deals; masLs; mess beef ; iron; pitch ; tar. 

From Sicih/. — Biandy; drugs; olive oil; raisins; salt; soap; wine; brimstone. 

Fi'om Monlv Vidro, — Candles, tallow; hides; horns; jerked beef; lard; tallow. 

The general regulations with respect to trade at this port arc tlte following : 

Mcrclianilisc imported is first landed at the custom-house, or bonded warehouses, 
where bulky articles aie allowed to remain one month, and others four months, ibr^which 
accommodation a charge is made of three and a half per cent on its valuation. If not 
removed at the expiration of these respective periods, an additional charge is made of 
one q*uarter per ceiil per monlli. ^ 

Three months' credit is granted to moifrhants, by giving security for the amount of 
duties, for which they pay an interest of six per cent per annum. 

The greater pan of the commodities imported are sold ou crctJil, varying from two t*> 
eight months, according to the stock in the market. Although these credits are stif)u- 
lalod, the payments generally depend on ihc.scason when the crops arc brought for sale, 
consequently merchants are obliged to have an immense capital outstanding in this 
conntiy, and finally, arc fieqin-ntly obliged to receive produce in payment, at higher 
prices than it might he bought for in casli. 

All that produce, which i^ not received in payment for this increhaiulisc, is bought 
foi easli. It is deposited, on its arrival from the iiileiior, in bonded vviuclioiises, whenre 
it is shipped, after paying the export duty. • •* 

There are no privileges of importation in favour of sliips belonging to tljis country, 
they areou the same footing as foreign vessels, with the exception of the coasting trade, 
whicli is exclusively carrieil on by Brazilian vessels. There is no dilTerence made in the 
duties on goods, whether imported in Brazilian or foreign vessels. 
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Statement of Port charges at Bahia on all Vessels Foreign or National. 

rials. 

Tonnage duty on vessels which discharge and load here . 900 per ton. 

yy on vessels which enter in ballast and load here 

or vice versa .... . 450 ,, 

„ on vessels which enter and sail in ballast, or call 

for refreshments 30 per ton per day. 

Vessels which enter the port in distress pay no tonnage duty. 

Hospital duty — for every person belonging to the crew . 640 ,, 

Bahia, at present, h the only port of this province wherein goods may be warehoused 
on importation, and afterwards exported. 

Weights and Measures. — Quintal, four arrobas ; arroba, thirty-two pounds; Canada, 
two imperial gallons; alqneire, seven-eights of a bushel. 

Province of Espibitu Santo and Porto Seguro. — Of these united dis- 
tricts, which extend from th^ frontiers of the provinces of Rio Janeiro, and that of 
Bahia, W’e have very little recent information. They arc the least known and the 
least commercial in Brazil. No author of much repute, except Prince Maximilian, 
of Nieuwied has traversed the interior, and we have in the general description of the 
country, briefly given parts of his information. Neither of these provinces 
appear to have any foreign trade, yet they have a sea coast of more than 400 
miles in extent. 

Espiritu Santo comprehends about three-fourths of the capitania, granted 
in 1534, to Vasco Fernandez Coutinho, as a remuneration for his services 
in Asia. It extends from the River Capabuan (or Itabapuana, the boundary 
of Rio Janeiro) to tlie Rio Docc, which separates it from Porto Seguro, on 
the north. On the west it borders on Minas Geracs. 

“ The lofty and naked ridge of Middle Brazil,'^ remarks Prince Maximilian, “ in the 
provinces of Minas Geraes, Goyaz, and Pernambuco, is divided froiri the eastern coast by 
a broad tract of high forests, which extend from Rio de Janeiro to the Bay of All Sainis 
(Bahia), about eleven degrees of latitude, and which are not yet taken possession of by 
the Portuguese settlers; only a few roads have hitherto been opened, with infinite 
labour, along the rivers that traverse them. In these forests where the primitive inhabi- 
tants, who are pressed upon at every other point, have till now enjoyed a screre and 
peaceful abode, we may still find those peopl^ in their original stale.” 

Cazal says, that of the whole maritime ports of Brazil, Espiritu Santo has 
made the least progress ; and that the civilised population is almost oaitirely limited 
to the sea-coast. The salubrity of the climate and fertility of the stoil, would ap- 
pear to render this province susceptible of tlie most prosperous improvement. 
But the greater part seems to be covered with original forests. Brazil-wood, the 
cedar, the sassafras-tree, and various other resinous and aromatic species, and 
Peruvian balsam are all said to be abundant. ' 

Tlie River Doce (sweet river) assumes that name after the confluence of tlic 
Rio Piranga w'ith the Ribeiro do Carmo. It flows through a considerable extent of 
country, forming several small falls, three of which succeeding each other at short 
intervals, are called the JEAcar/rii/jcrs (stairs ). Two miles below .these falls, the Doce 
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receives the Mandu, which comes from the interior, running north-north-east 
between woods, and is navigable for canoes. 

The District of Porto Seguro is bounded by the rivers Doceand Bel- 
monte on the south anci north, its western boundaries are Minas Geraes. It lies 
between 19 de^. 33 min. and 15 deg. 25 min. south latitude* and is 
consequently about sixty-five leagues in length. 

The town of Santa Cruz was begun upon CabraliaBay (the Bay of Cabral), 
but the settlement was transferred to the banks of the Joao de Tyba, four miles 
to the northward, in c(Jnsequence, Cazal states, of its more favourable soil. The 
Jesuits, who founded a college in the capital in 1553, with a view to prosecute 
their labours among the Indians of this province, left only two aldeias entirely 
Indian, at the time of their expulsion. In fact, less progress has been made in 
civilising the [aborigines and cultivating the soil in Porto Seguro, than even in 
Espiritii Santo, still more backward in cultivation. *The civilised inhabitants are 
almost wholly confined to the neighbourhood of the cofcst, and the interior is 
almost a continued forest abounding with the finest timber. 

Cartivellas^ situated on the northern margin of the river of the same name, 
about five miles from the sea, and ten miles north of the Peruhipe. It has 
straight streets, intersecting each other at right angles. The houses are neatly 
built, but, for the most part, of one story only. The church stands in an open 
s])ot near the Casa da Camara. It carries on a trade in mandioca flour, &c. 
Small vessels from Pernambuco, Bahia, Rio, and the other ports on the east coast, 
are lying here. An arm of the Peruhipe communicates with the Caravellas 
affording a passage from Vi(;oza. The banks are covered with mangrove-lrees 
the bark of which is used in tanning, and groves of cocoa-palms. 

The town of Potto Seguro, situated at the mouth of the River Buranhem 
though it ranks as the first in the district, is less than Caravellas. 

The port which has given name both to the town and the district, is (ormed 
by a reef, or rather ledge of rocks, that runs out for about a mile, from an extended 
point of the main, in a direction parallel to the land, presenting a natural mole. 

“These rocks arc dry at low water, aRd terminate abruptly, appearing ai^ain fjflntly 
at half a mile’s distance. The space between is the bar or entranc'e, over which is twenty 
feet water at lygh tides, but inside, it shallows to twelve feet. •The last is the average 
water of the except at some distance up, where the river empties itself, and the water 

is somewhat deeper. The bottom is a fine ^and, gradually ascending to a broad beach. 
In entering the port, the view of the country is delightful. Near the water’s edge is a 
range of fishermen’s cottages, shaded with the waving cocoa in front, and each having its 
adjoining orange-ground. On the back of these cots, the native underwood intrudes, 
and, intersected into numberless paths, forms evergreen groves full of birds of rich ptum- 
age, and some of song. To the northward, the land rises up to a steep hill, which is 
ascended by a winding path, and on its summit stands the (upper) town TJ^e prin- 

cipal inhabitants have each their country farm, situated chiefly on the bank# of the river, 
and ranging five leagues from its mouth up to Villa Verde. At these they have planta- 
tions of the sugar-cane and mandioca.” 

There is, however, but little agriculture, and the greater part of the farlnha 
cutisumed, confics from Santa Cruz. This, with salt-fish, constitutes the chief 
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subsistence of the population* There belong to the port the little two-masted 
vessels, called lanthas^ which sail witli great swiftness. The main-mast has a 
broad, square sail ; the niizcn mast, which is shorVer, lias small triangular one ; 
anJ they can be set in such a manner, that the vessel runs so close to the wind, 
when others cannot steer their course. Porto Si;guro is stated* by Mr. Lindicy 
to be iu latitude IG deg. 40 niiii. soutli, longitude 40 deg. 12 niiii. west. 


CHAPTER XI* 

INTKKIOR rilO\ INCJ:S /)F MINAS GERAKS, MAITO GROSSO, ANJ) GOYAZ. 

The province of Minas Geraes, owes its chief celebrity to its iireeious me- 
tals and diamonds. Tiic country has, besides, many natural advantages for agri- 
culture and for pasturage. Nor can it be asserted that when Pornhal projected 
the foundation of the capital of llrazil in this province, his judgment was alto- 
gether wrong; although the magnificent splendour of the lljiy of Rio Janeiro, is 
scarcely parallolod in tlie scenery of the world. A capital, w'iili ,.n)ounfains 
guarding it from maritime invasion, and more central w^ith regard to the otlrer 
provinces of the cmjiirc, might certainly have been erected amid the valleys of 
this province, 

Minas Geraes is described as by far the most undulated ami mountainous re- 
gion of Prazil. It is separated from the province of San l\ndo ami Rio Janeiro 
by the Serra Mantiqueiiu. Tlie most elevated |)art of tins cliaiii is called llie 
I la ('illume. 

On the north it bounds on Rabia and IVrnambneo, from w hieli it is sejiarated 
by th« rivcis Verde and (Jaryidieidia ; on the east, it, is bounded by jiait of llahia, 
Porto Seguro, and E<])iritu Santo ; and, on the wi^st, by Goyaz- Its extreme 
Icniitb from noi tli to south is estimated at about GOO miles, extending from which 
in latitude IR deg. to 21 deg. 10 min. south; its breadth is estimated* about SoO 
miles. The climate is described as temperate, compared with otliers in the tor- 
rid zone, owing to the elevation of its table-land. It abounds \v|tli rivias and 
mountain streams, tlie greater pait of wiiicli liave their sources in the Serra Maii- 
tiqueira, and flow into four great iliains. The Rio Uoeo and the Jequitiulionha, 
which flows into the Atlantic ; tlie San Francisco, which runs for a great distance 
north ; the Rio Grande, or Para, which receives also the Rio das Mortes, flows iu 
a wcsU*rly direction. 

Mmas Geraes is said to have been first explored by an inhabitant of Porto 
Seguro, in the end of tlie sixteenth ceiituiy, wlio, with a party, ascended the 
Rio Doce, and cllscuveied some emeralds. 
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Some Paulistas visited the country, about 1694, and discovered gold. VilLi 
Rica and Mananu were so far inhabited as to be called towns in 171 I 5 II Joao 
del lley, and Sahara,, on the blowing year, and Villa de Principe, three years 
after. 

Don Lourenao d^Almeyda was appointed the first governor-general of this 
province in 1720. In 1818, Villa Rica was declared the capital of Minar, Villa 
Boa that of Goyaz, and Villa Bella of Maflo Grosso. 

There have becM discovered in this 4 )rovi nee, gold,platina, silver, copper, iron, 
lead, mercury, antimony, fossil-coal, diamonds, emeralds, rubies, topazes, 

chrysolites, saphires, agates, aqufi-inarinas, amethysts, and almost all the pre- 
cious stones. The agricultural products are, cotton, tobacco, sugar, wheat, 
maize, mandiof, coffee, indigo. It yields also drug^ such as ipecacuanha, co- 
lumbo-root, jalap, liquorice, vanilla, various gums^and Jesuit's bark. In 1776 
according to the documents quoted by Mr. Southey, the province of Minas Ge- 
raos contained .‘119,769 inhabitants. In 1808, the German traveller, M. Von 
Eschwegc, says, “ the population amounted to 4.33,049 ; of whom, 106,684 were 
whites, 129,656 free mulattocs, 47,937 free negroes, and 148,772 negro and mu- 
latto slaves. In 1H20, they were computed to be 456,675 free persons, and 
165,210 slaves; total, 621,885.*' ‘MVith double the population,’^ says Von Spix, 
Minas lias three-aiid-a-half times as many negro slaves, and nine times as many 
free negroes as San Paulo.^’ The population, as stated in the table which we have 
taken from Mr. Kidder^s work, amounted in 1844, to 760/)()() souls, but w'e 
are uncertain as to whether this number includes all the slaves ; nor docs it, wc 
nelicvc, include the aborigines. 

We have but little recent information relative to this province which w^uld 
justify us in adding much to all we have' said under the general description of 
Brazil. 

Some parts of Minas resemble Goyaz and Matto Grosso, being still n wilder- 
ness, and overrun with Indian tribes. Other districts arc among the most im- 
proved parts of tlic empire. One writer has remarked, tliat if there be one spot in 
the world which might be made to surpass all others, Minas is that favoured spot. 
Its climate iv^dd and healthful; its surface isclcvatcd anddundulating ; its soil is 
fertile, and capable of yielding the most valuable productions; its forests abound 
in choice timber, balsams, drugs, and dye-woods. 

Its name signifies the general mines, and gold, silver, copper, and iron, and 
precious stones arc found within its limits. Several of its most valuable gold- 
mines have been wrought by an English mining company for the last twenty years. 
This company was organised under Dom Pedro I., in 1825, with an aCtivd*capital 
of 200,000/. It has rendered great service to the country generally, by infroduc- 
iug the most approved methods of mining, and by giving an impetus to Brazilian 
industry. The company pay twenty ])er cent upon its products to the govcriirncnt. 
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and employs a large number of miners from Cornwall; and at Gongo Socco, its 
principal mine, there is a thriving English village. 

The agricultural industry of Minas Geracs consists chiefly of the cultivation 
ofcoflTse, sugar, tobacco, and cotton. Its soil yields Indian dorn in great profusion, 
and would grow wheat. Upon its campinas, or uplands, innumerable herds of 
cattle, and some flocks of sheep are pastured. Of the milk of the cows is made a 
species of S)ft cheese, known as the queijo de Minas ; the cheeses are about two 
inches thick, and six or eight in diameter. When fully prepared, cured, they are 
wrapped in banana leaves and packed in baskets, to be transported to market, like 
every thing else, on the backs of mules. Immense quantities of this cheese are sent 
to Rio de Janeiro, and from thence distributed along the coast as an article of 
food. Some coarse manufactures of cotton are made. 

Roads are either wantinti:, or the few that have been opened^are extremely 
bad. Considerable suras have been wasted in the construction of roads 
but no produce can yet be sent to market in a wheeled carriage. The 
journey from Ouro Preto, the capital, to Rio dc Janeiro, a distance of about 200 
miles, is only performed on the backs of mules and horses, and in no less time 
than about fifteen days. 

According to official accounts, education in Minas Geraes, is more advanced 
than in the other provinces. The provincial government has expended large sums 
for the support of schools. 

Provision has been made to maintain 182 public schools. Of these there were 
recently in operation, ninety-six primary scliools for boys, fifteen for girls, and 
tw'enty-six Latin schools. About 8000 pupils arc registered in these schools. The 
average attendance was about 6000. Tiierc are also a number of private schools : 
and the majority of the inhabitants are giving their children an education. So* 
veral youths have been sent to Europe at the expense of the province, to qualify 
themsflves for normal masters. 

Should the projected steam navigation upon the Rio Doce and the Rio 
de San Francisco ever be carried into execution, the prosperity of Minas Goracs 
would be greatly promoted. ' 

Matto Grosso is a great inland and chiefly wilderness province, bounded 
by the provinces Para, Goyaz, San Paulo, and the Spanish territories. It is said 
to contain no less than four climates, and its area is vaguely computed as greater 
than that of all Germany. 

“ Nature,” says Cazal, ‘^lias partitioned it into three grand districts, of which 
two are divided into six smaller ones, which will, perhaps, at some futuie day, 
form th,^ limits of the same number of ouvidorias, when the increase of its po- 
pulation shall render such a measure desimble. These seven grand divisions are 
Cumapuania on the south ; Matto Grosso proper, Cuyaba, and Bororonia in the 
centre ; and Jurueniia, Arinos, and Tappiraquia on the north. 

The larger portion of this province must be considered as terra incognita, 
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for the most part in the possession «of native tribes. Tippiraquia, so called from 
the Tippiraque Indians, between the rivers Araguaya and Xingu, is nearly 

unknown. Arinos and Juruemia, named from the rivers which intersect them, 
are not better known. These rivers unite and form the great Tapajqs, ®osyo- 
ronia, which takes the name of the Bororo I ndians, is watered by the SanLouren^o, 
and lies between Goyaz and Cuyaba. 

Camapuania, the southern division of the province, takes its name from the 
River Camapuan ; it is described as almost universally flat, and a vast portion of 
the western half is arinuaLlly submerged by the inundations of the Paraguay, 
which is stated to cover, in some parts, more than seventy miles of plain. Its 
northern limits are a chain of mountains, extending in the thirteenth parallel of 
latitude, from jast to west, from which emanate the Paraguay and its branches 
flowing to the southward, and the heads of the Tagajos and the Xingu flowing 
northward. Numerous other rivers have their origin in a cordillera of inconsider- 
able elevation, running from north to south, and dividing The canton into east and 
west, denominafed the Serra Amambahy. '^fhe middle of the northern part of 
this district is known by the name of Vaccaria, or cattle-plains, in consequence 
of the cattle that were dispersed here, when the Paulistas expelled the inhabitants 
of the city Xerez, and of five neighbouring small aldeias, which formed a small 
province, of which thd said city was the head.^^ 

Of the numerous savage nations, the most powerful are the Guaycurues. 

The route to Matto Grosso was formerly from the sea coast, but there has 
for some time been communications with it from Para by ascending either the 
Tocantins, the Xiiigii, the Tapajos, or the Madera rivers. 

The distance in a right line from Para to Villa Bella, one of the principal 
places of Matto Grosso, is al)Out 1000 miles, but at least 2500 miles have to be 
traversed in making the passage by water. By the Geographical and Historical 
Institute of Rio de Janeiro, a detailed account of this route has been published. 

For the space of 1500 miles up the Amazon and the Madera, to the falls of 
San*Anthony, a powerful current forms the only obstacle. A great part of the* 
country through which the Madera flows is described as very unhealthy. From the 
falls of San ^nthony a succession of falls and rapids ocqpr for more than 200 
miles. Canoes and their cargoes overland are carried over portages to avoid 
the falls and rapids, by the most tedious and difficult labour; and three or 
four months arc occupied in surmounting this difficult part of the route ; 
above these falls there are about 700 miles of good navigation on the Mamord 
and Guapore Rivers, the whole voyage occupies about ten inontlis by the 
traders carrying goods. A host of Indians and negroes are required oars- 
men and carriers. It is usual for several companies to associate togetliA*, and 
the enormous quantity of provisions required, occasions great expense and 
delay. The downward voyage is performed in much less time. NotwilhstanTling 
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tl)e toil of this long and dreary voyage to Mptto Grosso, it is less dreaded thnn 
the overland difficult route by the mountains to and from Rio de Janeiro. 

Matto Grosso signifies a dense forest, a not very imperfect description of this 
vast region. The province is sometimes called Cuiab^, aVter a river which runs 
through it. The bishopric which it constitutes is known by that name only. 

Mr. Kidder says, Matto Grosso lies nearer the centre of South America. It 
contains oVer 500,000 square miles, while its population does not, by the largest 
estimate exceed 40,000, or one inhabitant for each area of twelve square miles. 
Sixty-six diHcrent tribes of Indians still exist in the provincs. Most of these tribes 
are in an entirely savage state. A few of them are o^i friendly terms with the 
ii’overrinicnt and people of the province; others arc decidedly hostile, and omit no 
opportunity of making desolating incursions upon the cultivated districts. Ex- 
tending through seventeen oegrecs of latitude, the climate of this province is con- 
siderably varied. It is generally considered healthy. Although mountainous 
throughout, it lias no v'^lcanoes, nor any peaks which for height can he compared 
with those of the Andes. 

It abounds in deep caverns and magnificent cataracts. Two of its 
caverns have been explored and described at some length. One of them lias 
been called the Gruta das On^as, from the great number of vrild beasts that inlia* 
bited it. The other is called Grata do Inferno, or the Grotto of Hell. 

Its soil, which must be exceedingly varied, is said to be generally fertile. In 
.«iome parts considerable attention is given to grazing, but generally speaking, the 
inhabitants make no exertions to produce any thing that is not requisite for llicir 
immediate consumption. The province abounds in gold and diamonds, but owing 
to the lack of skill employed in searching for them, tlie products of either, in 
latter years, have been very small. What is gained by the miners and the garim- 
pciros, as the diamond seekers are called, together with small quantities of ipeca- 
cuanha, constitute the whole amount of exports from the province. These 
articles are generally sent to Rio de Janeiro, where they suffice to purchase the few 
manufactured goods that are used by the inhabitants of Matto Grosso. 

Ouiaba, the capital of the province, is situated on a hcaltliy ground near the 
River Guiahii. It is, in fact, little more than a village. Its houses arc nearly all 
built of taipa, with floors of hardened clay or brick. The region immediately 
surrounding it is said to be so abundant in gold, that some grains of it may be 
found wherever the earth is excavated. It is about 100 miles from the diamond 
district. 

The first printing-press in Matto Grosso, was brought to it at the expense of 
the goycrnpient in 1838. The number of primary scliools provided for by 
the gtv erntfient is eighteen. Eight of these were, in 1843, supplied with teachers, 
having 434 boys on their lists. The number of scholars in private and Latin 
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schools, at the same time, was about 800. Great inconveniences were suffered 
from the lack of books, paper, and nearly every other material essential to ele- 
inentarv education. In addition ku this low state of education, that of religion 
appears, from the reports of successive presidents of the province, to be still, 
worse. There are Jt)ut few churches, and not more than half of tliese have 

a ■ 

priests. 

Goyaz, so called from the aboriginal natioif Goya; occupies the central parts of 
Brazil, east of Matto Grosso, and is very sinjilar in its natural and present condition, 
soil, productions, and climate^ to the latter. It extends from Para, on the north, to 
San Paulo, on the south. Its eastern boundaries are Maranliam, Piauhy, Pernam- 
buco, and Minas Geraes. Goyaz was early discovered by the Paulistas, in their 
search for mines j^rid capturing of slaves. It is described as abounding in gold, 
diamonds, and precious stones, but its remoteness from the sea, and its want of 
roads and navigable rivers, are obstacles to those prospects to whicli its resources 
are otherwise adapted. * 

Goyaz is not generally mountainous, but its surface is elevated and undulated. 
Magnificent forests grow on the banks of its rivers, but the greater portion of 
tlie province is covered with low and stunted shrubbery of the same kind as 
preNails in the province of Minas, and known by the name of catiagas and carac- 
ffuows. Its soil yields thV usual productions of Brazil, together with many of the 
fruits f)f soutliern Europe. Cultivation has been greater in Goyaz than in 
Matto Grosso, but it is still in a very rude and limited state. 

The Goyas are now nearly extinct, but other tribes still live witlnn it, and 
some of them clierisli a deadly liatred to the people who have invaded and dis- 
turbed them. Settlements are said to be often laid waste by tlieir hostile incur- 
sions, and regular troops are coi^stantly under arms to resist them. 

Lately mineral waters have been discovered in Goyaz. Several warm springs 
are said to exist in the south-western part of the province. ^ 

M. Auguste St. Hilaire and General Raymundo Jozc da (^unha Mattos give 
us some statements relative to tliis province. Both of them travelled extensively 
within its boundaries, and both agree in representing the state of society as baefi- 
ward in tlic extreme. The vayuciros, or cattle proprietors, possess vast herds of 
horned cattle, and their principal bifsiness w to mark, tend, and fold them. They 
understand the use of the lasso, and also of the long knife, but their moral and 
intellectual condition is deplorable. St. Hilaire remarks, that the people who 
become domesticated in these vast wilds, seem to lose the very elements of civi- 
lisation. By degrees their ideas of religion, and their respect for the institution 
of marriage, disappear. They learn to dispense with the use of money tv* a circu- 
lating medium, and to forego the use of salt upoii their food.” But tjis i»not 
all — “ a species of brutish infidelity is already disseminated throughout these 
serloens, which, it is to be feared, will end not only in degrading the people belwv 
VOL. IV. 2 E 
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tlie ordinary rank of moral and civilised society, but even below the condition of 
the aboriginal Indians,” 

Goyaz and Matto Grosso were originally settled by gold hunters. The lure 
of treasure led adventurers to bury themselves in the deep recesses of these 
interminable forests. Their search was successful. “ Gold w'as so plentiful, 
that for the first year every slave commonly returned three and often four 
ounces a day. It lay upon thte very surface of the ground. But the 
thoughtless adventurers h^ad made no provision for sui)porting themselves 
in the wilderness, and they discovered, when too late, that food was 
more precious than gold. A few white deer were the only game they could find, 
and mangabas the only fruit. Higher prices for provisions have seldom been 
demanded in a besieged town, or during extreme famine, than these poor miners 
were glad to pay. A pound of gold could scarcely buy a bushel of corn, and in 
one instance a pound of gold was barten^d for a pound of salt. A drove of cattle 
arrived, and flesh uWd bone together were sold for an ounce and a half of‘ gold 
per pound. The gold which they gathered was expended for food, l)ut all was 
not enough, and many of tlicm died of starvation. 

The time when gold w as most abundant, was described by one of tlie sur. 
vivors as a season of pestilence juid famine; and the discoverer himself, who 
counted his gold by arrobas* died of leprosy. In later* times gold has become 
scarcer, but the march of ini])rovemcnl bus bi‘cn slow, and notwithstanding the 
ardent anticipations of Mr. Southey and some others, the day is likely to be distant 
when these regions w’ill cither be p()])uloiis or highly enlightened.” 

Mr. Kidder says, the presidential reports of Goyaz state the number of pri- 
mary schools ill that province to lie sixteen for boys and two for girls. Tliere 
exi^ted at the same time five or six .schools of a Iiiglicr order, and the number of 
pu}>ils atteiuling them is about one thousand. The provincial government has, 
within a few years, imported a printing-press, which is chiefly employed in print- 
ing official documents. TJic coiuhtion of the iiicchanical arts in tlicsc two pro- 
vinces may be inferred from statements made in the report of the minister of the 
empire in 1844. 

‘‘ It is scarcely possible to find persons who liavc any skill in the common 
mechanical trades ; none whatever in comparison witli the w^ants of the country. 
Eight French mccharncs were recently on llicii way to Matto Grosso. As they 
passed through Goyaz, the provincial govorninent induced three of them, u car- 
penter, a cabinet-maker, and a bhicksmitb, to establish themselves within its 
bounds ; and this event was deemed so im|)ortant, as to be officially stated in the 
presi(lenl!s message to the next provincial assembly.’^ The minister of the empire 
significantly remarks, that from such particulars, some idea may be formed of the 
actual state of things in general. 

’ A wciglit of thirty-two poniuJ^- 
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Santo Paulo. — This province fs divided from the province of Rio on the 
north-east, by a line which, traversing the heights of the vast Serro from the 
point of Joatinga to ^’he Jiead of the Jacuy, descends that river till it joins the 
Parahiba. The serra of Mantiqufeira separates it from Minas Geraes on the^north,* 
the Rio Grande and the Paraniia from Goyaz and Matto Grosso on the west and 
north-west ; the Saliy from San Catherina on the south ; and on the east it has 
for its boundary the Atlantic. Its territory^^i almost all within the temperate 
zone, between 20 deg. •SO min. and 28 deg. south latitude, confjj)rjsing 450 miles, 
from north to south, and^4U miles of medium widtli. Kxcept in the eastern part, 
where a covdil/era, or elevated ridge of mountains, runs j)arallel with the coast, 
this j)rovince is not mountainous. None of the Tnaritiine provinces, with the 
exception of Para,«contain so many navigable rivers; bul^all these, excluding only 
the few streams or mountain torrents wliich descend the eastern declivity of the 
cordillera, flow west into the interior, and fall into the Paranna, so that they 
afford little facility a? outlets to commerce. 

Santos, the harbour of San Paulo, is built on the southern shores of the 
Island of Sail Vincente, and has a safe harbour of easy access, ai)out 8000 inha- 
hitants, and trades with llio dc Janeiro, Pernamhueo, (k*ara, and Maranham. 
Several European vessels enter it annually. San Sebastian, on the island of 
the same name, lias 5006 inhahi/ants, and ex'ixirts timber and grain. Iguape, 
further west, has a good harbour, with about (>500 inhabitants, and exports 
rice, and tind)er. 

The city of Sun Paulo is situated between two small streams, upon elevated 
uneven ground. Its streets arc narrow, and not laid out with regularity. They 
have narrow side-walks, and are paved with ferruginous conglomerate closely 
resembling old red sandstone. - 

Some of the buildings are coiistruelcd of this stone; but the material more 
generally used in the construction of houses is the common soil, slightly 
moistened, built up into a solid wall. These walls are usually very thick, and 
are generally covered by jirojecting roofs, ^vlnch preserve them from the rainsi 
Walls of this kind have been known to stand more than 100 years, without the 
least protection. • • 

The houses within the city arc generally two stories high, and constructed 

with balconies, sometimes with, and sometimes without Ivxttices. Tliese balconies 

are the favourite resorts of both sexes in the coolness of the morning and evening 

and when processions are passing through the streets.* 

^ “The houses of Hrazil, whetlicr constructed of eerth or stone, arc generally coated outsid»’ 
with plasterinff, and whitewashed. Their whiteness contrasts admirably with the red* till fig of 
lho<r roof ; and one* of’ its ]>rin(‘i{)iil reciuimiciulations is llu* east* with wliich it can be r^-tippked 
in case of' having become dull or soiled, hi San Taulo the juevailinu colour is varieil in a few 
instances with tliat of a straw' yt’Ilow, and a lij^ht pink. On the w'hole, there appeared a great 
degree of neatness and cluMMfidiu'ss in the eMeriuil aspect of iht* hoii>cs in San Paulo. • 

“ There is a considerable vaiietN in their general plan ; hnt almost all are so constructed a?* to 
surround an area, or open spaec within, which is especially useful in fuinishin;: air to the slcopini; 
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In the suburbs and vicinity of San Pa^ilo there are many handsome houses 
and gardens. This town is a rendezvous for the province. Many of the more 
wealthy planters who have houses in the spend only a small part of their 
time on their estates. They direct in the city the sale and disposal of their pro- 
duce^ as it passes down the serra fo market. ^ 

Near the town is tlie botanical garden, established about thirteen years ago. 
It is laid out in good taste, with shaded walks, and has a tank of pure water. 
It is rather neglected, from a want of funds. 

There are twelve churches in the cky of Svn Paulo. The cathedral is 
large, and in it some twenty ecclesiastics chant high mass. A considerable 
number of persons, chiefly women, were present. 

Among the prevailing fruit-trees here, is the Jaboticabeira in great abun- 
dance. This tree belongs to the order of Myrtaceae, and exhibits the great 
singularity of bearing its flower and fruit directly upon the trunk and large limbs, 
to which they arc closely attaclied, while the extremities are covered with dense 
green foliage. The fruit is highly delicious, resembling in appearance the large 
purple grape. 

The campos may be denominated prairies or o})enings, and in which rare 
plants abound. Among the variety, the tibou is extremely fatal to cattle, and they 
die without remedy soon after eating it. 

Education in San Paulo . — The Academy of Laws, or, as it is frequently de- 
nominated, the University of San Paulo, ranks first among all tlie literary in- 
stitutions of the empire. The secretary and acting president, Doctor Brotcro 
has published a standard work on the'* Principles of Natural Law, and a treatise 
upon ‘^Maritime Prizes.” 

The edifice of the Curso Juridico, was originally constructed as a convent by 
the Franciscan monks, whom the government compelled to abandon it, for its 
present more profitable use. Being larger and well built, a few alterations ren- 
dered it suitable to the purposes for which it was required. The lecture- rooms 
.are on the first-floor, the professors’ rooms and library on the second ; these, 
together with an ample court-yard and two immense chapels, compose the 
buildings. *ln one chapel are several piiintings. Both abounded in images and 
painted representations of the jiatrori saint. The library of the institution, contain- 
ing 7000 volumes, is composed of the collection formerly belonging to the Francis- 
cans, a part of which was bequeathed to tlie convent by the Bishop of Madeira ; 

apartments, and is rendered tlie more indispensable by the rustoiii of barring and bolting, 
with heavy inside shutters, all ilu' windows that connect with the street. In cities, the lower 
stoi;ies lire seldom occupied by the family, but sometimes with a shop, and sometimes with the 
catnage-liouse or stable. The more common apartments above, are the parlour and dining-room, 
beVweeii which, almost invariably, arc alcoves designed fur bed-rooms. The furniture of tlie par- 
^'^ur varies in eo:>tliness ai'cordiug to tlie degree of sule maintained ; but what you may always 
*cise xP ^ cane-bottomed sofa at one ex(n»mity, and three or four chairs arranged in pre- 

tlie ro\AS, extending from each end of it towards the middle of the room. In company, 

are expected to occupy the sofa, aiid tlie gentlemen the chairs.**— Aw/dcr. 
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the library of a deceased Bishop of San Paulo, a donation of 700 volumes from 
the first director, and some additions ordered by the government. It was not 
overstocked with books,. upon laW or belies lettres^ and was quite deficient in the 
department of science. Therfe was a superabundance of unread and unreadable 
volumes on theology^ 

In its arrangement, the University of Coimbra was followed as^ a model 
for this. The education imparted by it may be formal and exact in its way, but 
can never be populsir. The Brazilian people regard utility more than the anti- 
quated forms of a Portuguese University. 

The number of students, from year to year, has been, 1828, t33; 1829, 114; 
1830, 213; 1831, 270; 1832, 274; 1833, 267; 1834, 221; 1835, 175; 1836, 
178; 1837, 94; 1838, 63; 1839, 60; 1840, 53^; 1841, 59; 1842, 61 ; 
1843, 65. 

EiVeursion to the Interior, — Mr. Kidder travelled inland. He says, “ The 
route was greatly diversified, between hill and dale, but did not often give 
an extended prospect. Indeed, each successive turn of our winding way 
seemed to take us deeper into a vast labyrinth of vegetable beauty, only here 
and there touched by the hand of cultivation. The palm-tree, in any of its 
numerous varieties, is a peculiar ornament to a landscape. Two single species 
prevailed throughout ‘this section. One shot directly upward, a tall, slender, 
and solitary trunk, without leaf or flower. The other, growing to the length 
of from sixty to ninety feet, gradually tapered from the base to the ex- 
tremity, until it reached the minuteness of a thread, throwing out at each 
joint a circle of leafy tendrils, which sometimes caught the branches of other 
trees for .sii|)port, and sometimes waved ]>cndulous and gracefully, forming every 
imaginable curve in the air. .•There were also the golden vochysia, bignonias of 
various hues, and now and tlien an immense tree, a veteran of the forest, decked 
with blossoms as Ijright and gay as the first dress of the primrose in spring. 

J ARAQUA. — “Although containing two or three thousand people, and receiving 
its principal iinj)ortancc from being a^central point for business, the place con- * 
tained but one inn or estalagem, and that was a small house some distance from 
the street, with much more of a private than public appearance. The master of 

♦ The Acarfbmy of the Legal and Social Sciences of the city of San Paulo, was created by a 
law, dated August 11, 18*J7. It was Ibmiially opened by tlie first professor. Doctor Joze Maria 
de Avellar Rrotero, on the first day of March, 18:28-- Lieutenant-General Joze Aroiiche dc 
Toledo Rendon being first director. 

The statutes by winch it is governed were approved by law, November 7, 18;11. 

The studies of the preparatory eon rse are Latin, French, English, rhetoric, rational and moral 
philosophy, gc’ometry, history, and geography. 

3’he regular course extends through five years. The several professorships^ are thus de- 
signated : * 

First Year.— 1st. Professorship Natural and Public Law, Analysis of the ConsfltutioTi of the 
Empire, Laws of Nations and of Diplomury. Second Year. — 1st. Continuation of the above siil)- 
jerts ; ‘Jnd. Public Ecelesiastieal Law. Third Year. — 1st. (^ivil Laws of the Empire ; 2nd. Criminal 
Laws — Theory of the Criininal Process. Fourth Year. — 1st. Continuation of C'ivil Law;' 2nd. 
Mercantile ancl Maritime Law. Fif'tli Year. — Jst. Political Economy ; 2nd. Theory and Practice 
ol General Law, adapted to the code of the Empire. 
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the house was absent, and I saw none of its inmates save negroes and children. 
'Fhe key of my apartments was sent out, by means of which I was soon intro- 
duced to a place having neither floor nor window, and which, but for the door 
that opened before me, would have been unvisited by either air or light. How- 
ever, there was room to turn round, and to stow away our saddles and portman- 
teaux, and in a recess hard by I discovered a bed. Supper was sent in anon, 
consisting of chicken broth and boiled rice. 

“ The next morning was delightful, the sky bright, and the air fresh, although 
the sun on appearing rapidly gained strength. Our route led through a nearly level 
forest of four leagues in extent, beyond w'hicb there appeared clearings and cul- 
tivated grounds. During the day I passed the only .saw-mill I observed any- 
where in Brazil ; all forms of timber being ordinarily cut by tlie slow and toil- 
some process of the hand or cross-cut saw. Several features in the general as- 
pect of the country, more than usually resembled the appearance of things in the 
United States. 

“ The variety of birds that enlivened our route was greater than common. Tlie 
pomba and pombinha dc rola, species of mourning doves, were most frequently 
seen ; while the uraponga, thus named in imitation of its note, w'as constantly 
heard. I will here remark, notwithstanding the extravagant accounts which some 
writers have given respecting the inhabitants of a South American forest, that 
while travelling very extensively in that country, in diflerent latitudes, I found 
both birds and animals much more rare than they are throughout the United 
States. Squirrels of no species appear, and the most that a traveller vrill have 
seen, in ordinary circumstances, throughout a day’s ride, will have been a monkey 
or a flock of paroquets. The apparent absence of game, however, may be in 
part owing to its extreme wildness, for monkeys arc,, often heard howling at a dis- 
tance. 

“ T'he soil over which we passed was but little diversified, constantly resembling 
the red marly alluvial of San I’aulo. We reached the villa of San Carlos, at 
which I was most hospitably entertained by a gentleman to whom 1 lM)re letters 
of introduction. This town is on the border of a vast series of level plains, 
sweeping inland. The road over which 1 had passed from the coast was only 
suitable fur beasts, but from this place transportation could be eflccted by carts 
or waggons for a distance of near 300 miles. 

As a matter of course, this place bad liccome a great rendezvous for mule- 
teers, who conveyed the sugars of the interior hence to the sca-coast, and brought 
back salt and other commodities in exchange. Troops might be seen loading 
and unloading every day.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 

PROVINCKS rr^ANTA CATHARINA AND OF RIO GRANDE DO SUL. ^ 

Santa, Catii ARINA. — In 1796, this province was computed to contain 1246 
fogos (fires or hearths, that is, houses), and 23,865 adult inhabitants, exclusive 
of troops. In 1812, the population, according to Cazal, amounted to 31,530. 
In 1844, there were^ by official returns, 53,707 free inhabitants, and 12,511 
slaves. The province rhas three towns — Nossa Senhora tlo Desterro on the 
Island of Santa Catharina, San Francisco on the island of the same name, and 
Laguna on the continent ; and seven frequezias or parishes — three on the island 
and four on the continent. 

The inhabilants of these provinces devote their time more to the breeding 
of cattle than to the cultivation of the soil. They are also engaged in the fisheries 
along the coast and in the lagoons. 

Tlie island of Santa Catharina is mountainous. 1’he province of Santa Ca- 
tharina is the smallest in Brazil. It comprehends the island from which it takes 
its name, and an extent of about 200 miles of sea-coast. The capital, which is 
called Nossa Senhora do Desterro, is situated upon the north-western extremity 
of tlie island, and is but a small town, althougli its harbour is compared with that 
of Rio de Janeiro for excellence and beauty.* 

It is w'cll supplied w’ith good water. The verdure, the orange trees, and 
houses generally well built, render the place refreshing and picturesque. 

Its natural advantages are great, but its trade is inconsiderable; and is covered 
with forests and fields of pasturage. The climate is temperate, and most of the 
trees and fruits of Europe will grow in perfection. Irts often visited by invalids. 
Flax is grown in the neighbouring country, of which coarse linen is made, and 
cotton and thread ai e often woven together. Jars, water-pots, and other vessels 
are made of the red clay of the interior. 

Among the shells aboundiiig on the coast, there is a species of Murex^ from 
which a beautiful crimson colour is detracted. The butterflies are splendid. 
lAingsdorff says, '^Thcy arc not like the tame and puny le^^idopters of Europe, 
which can be caught by means of a small piece of silk. On the contrary, they 
rise high in the air, w'ith a brisk and rapid flight. Sometimes they light and re- 
pose on flowers and the tops of trees, and rarely risk within reach of the hand. 
They appear to be constantly on their guard, and if caught at all, it must be 

* Commodore Anson touched here in 1740, the place liaviiig become of more consequence, 
:ind the authority of the government being increobcd in ]»roportion, the inhospitable^yst^n esta- 
blished in other parts of Brazil, had been introduced there also. A great contrabat^ traeje was 
then carried on from this island witli the Plata, the Portuguese exchanging gold for silver, by which 
traffic both sovereigns w^re defrauded of their fifths. Fortifications were then being t'rected. In 
1749, the population of Santa Catharina had increased to 4197 ; but about the end of the centur}', 
several thousands were carried off by a contagious disease, wliich appears to have been dysentery 
with putrid fever. 
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when on the wing, by means of n net at the extremity of a long rod of cane. 
Some sj)ccies are observed to live in society, hundreds and thousands of them 
being sometimes found together. These generafly prefer the IpWer districts and 
the banks of streams. When one of them is caught and fastened by a pin on the 
surface of the sand, swarms of the same species will gather round him, and may 
be canglit at pleasure. 

Mines of coal are said to exist within this province, bu^no satisfactory disco-* 
verics have yet been made. Doctor Parigot, w||^was employed to make surveys 
in the province in 1841, ^^reported the existence of a /carboniferous stratum, from 
twenty to thirty miles in width, and about 300 in length, running from north to 
south through the province. The best vein o^coalhe opened he pronounced half 
bituminous, and situated between thick strata of the hydrous gxidc of iron and 
bituminous schist.’^ 

Oranges, pine apples, and various fruits are described as delicious. Mandioc, 
flax, cotton, rice, maize, some wheat, tfcc., are cultivated. The whale and other 
fisheries are carried on near the shores, and in the bays and lagoons, and this 
small and fertile province requires only industry and a larger population to render 
it an earthly paradise. 

The Pjrovinck of llio Grande do Sul is described as healthy, and abounds 
in natural advantages. It has for a long time past been involved in a rebellion 
W’hich has nearly destroyed its prosperity. One result of this continued revolu- 
tion has been the almost entire extinction of slavery within the contested territory. 
In order to increase their ranks, the revolting party promised, from time to time, 
liberty and arms to every slave of a legitimist who would desert his master, and 
the government likewise promised the same to those slaves who would desert tlie 
revolters 5 and, by a summary act, deprived all the. rebels of the legal right to hold 
slaves. Thus, between the two parties, the slaves are declared free, although it 
is possible that many on both sides will, by some means, be kept in ignorance of 
the privilege. 

The proximity of Rio Grande to the l^anish Republics on the south and west, 
brings the inhabitants into intercourse with those of the latter ; which no doubt 
engenders a republican spirit. The population of Rio Grande has intermixed 
with that of the neighbouring states.. 

The appearance and character oY the inhabitants of Rio Grande par- 
take of the circumstances there pursued. They arc described as generally 
tall, of an active and energetic appearance, with handsome features, and of a 
lighter skin than prevails among the inhabitants of the northern provinces of 
Brazil. Both sexes are accustomed from childhood to ride on horseback, in which 
they acquire great skill ; they take their amusements, as well as perform their 
journeys, and pursue the wild cattle of their plains on horseback. The use of the 
lasso is learned from boyhood, and is managed with almost inconceivable dexterity. 
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Little children, armed will) their last,o or bolas^ make war upon cliickens, ducks 
and geese of the poultry farm-yard, as preparatory to bolder attempts. 

For the pu)*Siiit of wild cattte, horses are admirably trained, so that when the 
lasso is thrown they' know precisely what to do. 

A province so extensive, and so conveniently situated, as that ot Rio Grande 
do Sul, possesses the greatest advantages, and many harbours. Pasturage is the 
most general means of the inhabitants. Thdre are several towns. 

Up to the year the^llovineiaJ capital was San Pedro do Sul, or Rio 

Grande, its harbour, which* forms the entrance to the Lagoa dos Paros is impro- 
perly termed a river. • 

PouTo Allegro, or Port Al^giik, is situated near the mouth of the River 
Jacuhy, and is ;?aid to be well built, and to contain ^about 10,000 inhabitants 
Vessels are built, and some trade carried on with tl^c sea and with the interior. 
Sao Leopoldo, north of it, is described as a thrivins: place, with about 5000 in- 
habitants. Francisco de Paula, inland to the north, lias IJeen chief! a place for 
preparing jerked beef. 

If this province ere only restored to tranquillity, its pastures, soil, and other 
resources would, with an nidustnous and intelligent population, render it suscep- 
tible of gieat prosperity. 


CUIAPTER XIII 

riiOVINCE AND CITY OF RIO DE JANEIRO. 

This province, Rio de Joxjciro, derives its name from its port, fuLely called 
Rio de Janeiro : for it is not a river but a magnificent inlet of the sea, and with 
only a few insignificant streams flowing into it, bounded outlie north by Espiritu 
Santo, and by Minas Geraes. On the west it borders on San Paulo; and on 
the south and the east it has the Atlantic Ocean. It com})rises about half of 
the original capitania of San Vincente, together with a portion of territory for- 
merly belongin^^ to Espiritu Santo, It is estimated to be si^ty leagues in length 
from east to west, near its northern extremity, and fifty near its southern, and to 
be about twenty- three leagues of average breadth. 

We have various accounts of this province, but little that we can rely upon of' 
recent date, except the skctclies of Mr. Kidder, and the official returns of trade 
which w’ill be found hereafter. 

The Serra dos Orgoas, organ mountains, so called on account of the tesem- 
blance which the pyramidal heads bear, in various parts, to the face of organ, 
divide the province into two jiarts ; lurthem, or Serra-accina (mountains above) 
and southern, or Beira-mar (sea-coast). These, again, arc subdivided into 

VOL. IV. 2 F 
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fiistricts, or comarcas. The greater part of the province of Rio tie Janeiro is moun- 
tainous. The chief river is the Parahiba, which rises in a small lake in the southern 
part of the Serra da Bocania ; it flows into the captaincy of San Paulo ; and after 
a long and tortuous course, re-enters the province of llio de Janeiro^ and runs into 
the Atlantic. For navigable purposes, the rivers of this province are considered 
nearly useless. 

There arc several lajtes, the most remarkable are, the Jacarc-pagua, and the 
Roderigo de Freytas. The Angra Rays (King’s Buy) is very large, and 
scarcely less splendid than that of Rio de Janeiro; and, like the latter, is adorned 
with many islands. The principal of these, Ilha Grande, has good harbours, the 
best of which has obtained the name of O Scio de Habraham (Abraham’s 
l)osom). 

At Angra dos Reis there was at an early period a town founded, but its 
subsequent growth did not correspond to the expectation of its founders, Mr. 
Kidder, in 1842, judged it to contain about 250 houses, wdiich arc arranged in a 
semicircular form upon the praya or low ground, bordered by surrounding 
mountains. 

Ilha Grande is about fifteen miles from cast and west in length, and at its 
greatest breadth about seven miles from north and south. A considerable por- 
tion of it is under the cultivation of sugar-cane, coffee, ike. It is frequently re- 
sorted to by \vhid(*-ships, in order to recruit their stock of wood, water, and fresh 
provisions. 

]\<\RATY is the next port at which the steamboat touches, and the last to the 
south belonging to the province of Rio de Janeiro. The town is small, but re- 
gularly built, and beautifully situated at the extremity of a long arm of the sea, 
which is adorned with picturesque palm-wooded islands. It contains tliree 
clnnches, dedicated to Nossa Senhora, the first of the conception, second of 
griefy third of the clifl*. The territory connected with this port embraces the 
fertile plains of Bananal, Paraty-Miriin, and Mamhucaba; distinguished for 
their luxuriant production of many of the fruits of soiithern Europe, as well as 
coffee, rice, mandioca, legumes, and the choicest of sugar-cane. 

Great labour and outlay has been incurred in completing a macadamised road, 
from Porta da Estrella, near the head cjf the Bay of Janeiro, over thu serra towards 
the province of Minas Geracs. Iguassu*is a busy place, situated about ten miles 
from the mouth of a river of the same name, on which it stands. This river rises 
in the Serra dos Orgaos, and although winding in its course, is navigable for 
large lamhas up to the town. This place, twenty years ago, did not contain more 
than thirty houses. The planters bring their coflee, beans, farinha de mandioca, 
toucinho and cotton, to Iguassu, from which it is sent by lanchas to Rio de 
Janeiro. 
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CITY OF RIO DE JANKlItO. 

Rio db Janeiro, qr San Stf!jastiao de Rio de Janeiro/ the capital of tint 
empire, stands on the western shores of the Bahia de Rio de Janeiro, oikc of thft 
most splendidly magnificent inlets of the ocean. This hay, called by the Abori- 
gines Nelherohy^ or hidden waters, is about twenty-four miles in length, nearly 
north and southland fifteen miles in its greatest widtli. The entrance, between 
two granite mountains, is hardly a mile wide, and formed J)y two projecting, 
rocky, and elevated headlands, which arc 1‘ortificd, as^well as a small island near 
the entraiKO. The Bay of Rio dc Janeiro affords one, or rather several of the 
best harbours on the globe. It fs so free from dangers and shoals that no jiihit 
is required. Tliucity, \vhi(di is at once the sovereign nxyl commercial metroimlis 
of the einj)ire, stands about four miles from the entrance, and extends about three 
miles over undulating ground. 

The aspect of Rio de Janeiro i‘; brightly vivid in its white buildings and 
verdant back-grounds. It presents no brick walls, dingy roofs, or tall elnmneys 
rcscnililing the features of luiropean cities. The houses, churches, and jmblie 
edifices rise amid.st lidls which branch off from the a<ljacent mountains. At the 
foot, and along tlic brows of tlicse bills, the while walled and red-tiled roofs, arc 
decked by the luxuriant vegetation of (n‘es and shrubs that impart jiicturesquc 
beauty to tlie splendid, and romantic, scenery of a landscape unsurpassed in its 
variety and in its grandeur. 

The Morro do (Jastcllo, with its tall signal staff, crests the most command- 
ing height directly above the entrance from ocean to the bay. The Morro telegraph 
uiinounecs the flag, <;lass, and place of each vessel that appears in the offing. 
Between the Poiita do Calabou.;o, and the Ilha das Cobras, the older and denser 
part of the town appears in view. 

I’he emperor has two palaces — the first in front of the general landing-place, 
whicli was the ancient residence of the viceroys of Portugal. It is lunv only occa- 
sionally tlirown open for reception by the^mperor on court days ; that is, not as€i 
residence, but much like St. Jameses I’alacc in London. The palace of residence 
is about five md«s distant, in the suhinb of St. Christopher, •'fliere rs also the 
])alace of the Njftional Assembly, the palace of the Senate, tlie palace of the 
Campo dll Honra, the palace of the Municipality, and the palace of the bishop. 

Other edifices arc the naval and military arsenals, liarracks, the Custom 
House and Consulado, offices of the government and of the police, courts of 

justice, prisons, and the ancient College of Oic Jesuits, iiow^ tlic Academy of 

* 

The most recent accounts of Rio de Janeiro and its waters winch we have, arettlioM^ by 
Captain \^iIkcsoi the United States Exploriin; Expedition, in the latter end of the \ ear I8;3H, 
and thut~~most valuable of all— by Mr. Kidder. 

(yaptain Wilkes lias connnitted an extraordin.nv blunder when' be say^ “ San Salvador, l>''ttef 
known as Rio dc Janeiro.*’ Sun Salvador is the old name of Raliia. 
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Medicine, the Academy of the Fine Arts, The National Library, and a National 
Museum. 

The religious buildings are the cathedral, « an imperial chapel, about fifty 
churches and chapels, two monasteries, two nunneries, two public and three pri- 
vate hospitals, and two cemeteries. 

The streets intersect each other at right angles except along the beach, and 
the declivities of the hills, where there is only space for otub winding street. The 
Fasseio Publico, or public promenade, oommands beautiful views. It is a general 
resort for recreation. There are several squares or gipcii spaces in other i)arts of 
the town. Fountains are numerous, some of them with fa9adcs of granite. 
These supply all the population abundantly with pure running water, flowing 
along the aqueducts froiTi the mountains. 

The chief anchorage of this splendid haven is within hearing of the deep- 
sounding reverberations of the surges of the ocean. Here are seen floating high 
ill air, the flags of the war and mercliant ships of England, of France, of the 
United States, and occasionally those of other Euro]>ean and American states. 
The war and the trading fleets have each their respective anchorage grounds. 

On arriving by sea in Uio de Janeiro it is usual to land in a small boat at the 
Largo do Pa^o, or Palace-square: and at flood tide the waters dash against the 
granite parapet. 

At other landing-places the passenger is carried over the surf on the shoulders 
of boatmen. There are no docks and wharves, unless it be platforms erected 
to land from the steam ferry-boats whicli ply between the city and the op" 
posite side of the bay. Coasting steamers, mercliant vessels, and men-of-war 
all ride at anchor in the harbour. 

At the Palace-square, generally, a throng of all colours, (^sj)ccially Africans, 
are collected round the fountain to obtain water, which flows perpetually from 
numerous pipes, and when caught in tubs or barrels, is borne ofl' upon the 
heads of both males and females.*^ 

The slaves are barefooted, even wlipn gaily dressed. To prevent disturbances 
when the slaves, usually social, liappen to fight, soldiers are generally stationed 
near the fountains. 

The Largo do Pa^o is the resort of the citizens and foreignars, who walk or 
sit there to enjoy the sea breeze. 

The Palace of the Viceroys, now appropriated to various public offices, 
is a large stone building, in the old Portuguese style of architecture, and 
contains the suite of rooms in which the court is held on levee days, and 
ha^ alep numerous apartments. I’he buildings at the rear of the Palace-square 
>vere all erected for ecclesiastical or conventual, but now used for secular |)ur- 
poses. The old chapel remains, but has been sufierseded by the recent) y-ercctcd 
imperial chapel, which .stands at its right. Adjoining the impenul chapel is 
that of Our Lady of Mount (’armcl, daily open as a cathedral. 
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The streets are generally narrow, and paved with large stones. The houses 
seldom exceed three stories in height. In streets chiefly devoted to trade, tlie 
first floors only arc appropriated as shops^ and families occupy the upper 
apartments. • 

The buildings are nearly all built of granite. The outside walls consist of 
small and irregular stones cemented and coated with plaster. The colour is 
almost invariably a clear white, on whicli t/iie suii often reflects a pauiful bril- 
liancy to the eyesight. 

The Uua Direita is flic ^widest and most business-like sfl-eet: it runs nearly 
parallel to the shore of the bay.* 

Tlie Praca do Commercio, or Exchange, in the Uua Direita, was fortnerly a 
part of the Custom-house, but given by government for a Bourse or Exchange, 
in 1 834. At considerable expense it has been much* improved in .ippearatice. 
Its reading-room is supplied with Brazilian and foreign newspapers. Beneath its 
portico the inei chants of different nations meet in the* morning to negotiate 
their respective affairs. 

Adjoining the Praca is the Alfandega, or Custom-house. The extensive 
warehouses ol this estalilisliment extend to the sea-side, and goods are landed 
und(ir cover from boats or lighters, and then warehoused until a requisition is 
formally made for theii examination and delivery. 

The commercial houses have usually a custom-house clerk, whose business 
it IS to pass goods at the Alfandega, and which relieves strangers from any 
trouble. 

Ill getting through the jtortao grande of the customs, about the time that its 
toll-gate is being closed up for the day, boxes, bales, and packages of every 
sj)eei(*s of goods, cases of furniture, pipes of wine, and coils of rope, present 
confused heaps, among which are crowds of clerks, feilors, and negroes, who 
rush and vociferate to seize on their packages. 

In the same street is the Correio Geral, or General Post-Office. The larger 
mails are forwarded and received by the coast, and generally by sailing vessels. 
The inland mails depart once in five days. They are despatched and received 
by means of uieii on horseback or by foot carriers. Chsyges for postage are 
moderate. • 

* Nothing can be more atiiiiiaied and peculiar tlian the scenes which arc witnessed here dur- 
ing the business Ijours of the day, namely, from nine a. M. till two p.m. During these hours only 
ves.sels are permitted to discharge and receive their cargois, and at the same time* all goods and 
baggage must he disfiatclicd at the Custom-house, and rc*moved therefrom. Consequent upon 
such arrangements, the utmost activity is required to remove the ^oods dispatched at tlie Custom- 
house, and to einhark those productions of the country that are daily riMjiiired in the transactions 
• of a vast commercial emporium. When the reader, moreover, is told that all this lghoui*is per- 
formed hy human hand.s,'-tliat scarcely a cart or a dray is used in the city for su«h purposes, 
unless, indeed, it is drawn hy negroes, as for the heavier burdens a few are,— he will he prepared 
to figure before his mind some scores of m\groes moving with loads upon tlieir heads in every 
direction. ^ 
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Owing to the warmth of the climate, there is no necessity for closed doors in 
Brazil, but ventilation is necessary. Each door is hung with a green cloth, 
bearing the imperial coat of arms, and resembling the national flag, which 
is,^ a' sphere of gold on a cross of the Order of Christ, surrounded by a circle of 
stars in silver, representing the different provinces of the erapiru ; the escutcheon 
is surmounted by the imperial crown, and supported by a wreath of cofiee tree 
and the tobacco plant. The Brazilians enthusiastically admire their flag; and it 
is daily exhibited, suspended over doors,, or over their forts and shipping. 

The streets of Rio have descriptive names: for cxg^mple, those which lead out 
of the Rua Direita at right angles with it, arc Rua dos Pescadores, Rua do Sabao, 
Rua da Alfandega, Rua do Uozario, Rua do Ouvidor. Parallel with the Rua 
Direita are the Rua da Quitanda, the great mart for dry goods, and the Rua dos 
Ourives, in which most of tlie jewellers and artisans in gold and silver are 
located. The Rua do Ouvidor is chiefly occupied by French, whose shops arc 
filled with rich and fancy goods. 

On the corners of several of the streets are niches with images of some grim 
saint or Madonnas. Candles are lighted, novenas are sung, and prayers are offered 
in front of these images, though many arc in a state of decay. 

There arc,^^ says Mr. Kidder, ‘Svithin the city and its suburbs about fifty 
churches and chapels. They arc generally among the most costly and imposing 
edifices of the country, although many of them have but little to boast as 
respects either plan or finish. They may be found of various form and style; 
Some are octagonal, some are in the form of the Roman and some of the Grecian 
cross, while others are merely oblong. The church of the Candellaria is one 
of the largest, with spires and a handsome front. Like nearly every other build- 
ing for ecclesiastical purposes in the country, it stands as a memento of past ge- 
nerations. 

The chapels of the convents are in several instances larger, and probably 
more expensive, than any of the churches. That of the convent of St. Benedict 
is one of the most ancient, having been repaired, according to an inscription it 
bears, in lG7l. The order of the Benedictines is by far the richest in the empire, 
possessing houses and lands of vast extent, though the number of monks is at 
present quite small.” 

In Rio de Janeiro all the most elevated and commanding sites of its vicinity 
are occupied by churches and convents. 

Of the hospitals of Rio de Janeiro, there are several belonging to diflerent 
Irmandades, or Brotherhoods. ‘'These Brotherhoods are not dissimilar to the 
beneficial societies of England and America, though on a more extended scale. 
They are generally composed of laymen, and arc denominated third Orders, as, 
for examphj, Ordem terceira do Carino, da Boa Morte, do Bom Jesus do Cal- 
vario. The Brotherhoods contribute to the erection and support of churches, 
j)rovide for <bc sick, bury the dead, and siippurt masses for souls. In short, next 
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after the state, they arc the most eiHcicnt auxiliaries for the support of (he 
religious establishment of the country. Many of them, in the lapse of years, 
have become rich by the; rcccipt\)f donations and legacies, and membership in 
such is highly prized. 

The Foundling Hospital is sometimes called Casa da Roda, in allusion to the 
wheel in which infants are deposited from the streets, and by a semi-revolution 
conveyed within the walls of the building. 

^‘That such instiiutions are the offspring of a mistaken ^philanthropy, is as 
evident in l^razil as it can b(» in any country. Not only do they encourage licen- 
tiousness, Iput they foster the most palpable inhumanity. Out of 3630 infants 
exposed in Rio during ten years anterior to 1840, only 1024 were living at the 
end of that perio;!. In the year 1838 — 1839, 449 wer§ deposited in the wheel, 
of whom six were found dead when taken out ; many expired the first day after 
their arrival, and 239 died in a short period. 

The Asylum for Female Orphans, Recolhiincnto, is a very popular estal>lish-. 
inent. It is chiefly supplied from the Foundling Hospital. 

*'The annual exj)enses of the Misericordia are from 80,000 to 100,000 dollars. 
A small portion of its receipts arc provided for by certain tributes at the custom- 
house, another portion by lotteries, and the balance by donations and the rent of 
properties which belong to the institution through purchase and legacies. The 
Foundling Hospital and Rccolhiinento have been in existence about 100 years. 
The original establishment of the Misericordia dates back as far as 1582. It 
took place under the auspices of that distinguished Jesuit, Joze dc Anchieta.” 

There is, at Rio dc Janeiro, a scarcity of inns and boarding-houses. There 
are several French and Italian hotels, with restaurants and rooms to rent; and 
tliese are chiefly supported by the numerous foreigners constantly arriving and 
temporarily residing in the place. But among the native ])opulation, and inttuided 
for Brazilian patronage, there arc only eight or ten inns in a city of 200,000 in- 
habitants, and scarcely any of these exceed the dimensions of a private bouse. 
It is almost inconceivable how the numterous visitors to this great emporium 
from every part of the empire, find necessary accommodations. It may safely 
be presumed that they could not, without a heavy draft upon \he hospitalities of 
the inhabitants, ivith whom, in many instances, a letter of introduction secures a 
home. In the lack of such a resort, the sojourner rents a room, and by the aid 
of his servant and a few articles of furniture, soon manages to live, with more or 
less frequent resorts to some casa de pasto, or victualling-house. Most of the 
members of the National Assembly are understood to keep up domestic estabjish- 
ments during their sojourn in the capital. As a consequence of this lack^of inns 
and boarding-houses, nearly all the commercial firms are obliged to maintain a 
table for the convenience of their clerks and guests. On the whole, this arrange^ 
ment is probably better for the morals and habits of the young men they employ, 
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who thus live under the immediate supervision of their superiors, than if they 
were to he scattered abroad proQiiscuoiisly, as those in a similar condition often 
arc in our own cities. Many of the foreign residents,, particularly the English 
and Americans, locale their families in some of the extensive suburbs of the city, 
and go to and fro morning amd evening. The municipal regulations of the city 
are in some resjiects peculiar.^' — Ki^er^s Brazil 

There is a public slaughter-house (matadouro), where ?ill the cattle consumed 
in the town are slaaghtered, but there are no public markets. Butchers open pri- 
vate stalls, especially in the Rua de San Joze. Vegetables, fruits, and poultry 
are abundantly ottered for sale in most of the public places. At these places, 
also, various dishes arc cooked and eaten on the spot by the slaves and lower 
classes.* 

The waters of Brazil abound in numerous varieties of fish, with which the 
market is well supplied. Horticulture is in a rude state, but the indigenous 
fruits of the country are delicious and abundant, among which are oranges, limes, 
cocoa-nuts, pine-apples, mangoes, bananas, pomegranates, mammoons, goyahas, 
jambos, ara^as, mangabas, and many other species of delicious fruit. These 
are brought in profusion to the markets, and liawked about in baskets on their 
heads by slaves and free negroes. Most sorts of goods arc sold in the same 
way. Pedlars are constantly chanting the excellence of their commodities. 

Mr. Walsh remarked, in 1828, that beggars were seldom seen in the streets of 
Rio. Mr. Kidder says this was far from being the case in 1838. Through the 
lenity or carelessness of the police, great numbers of vagrants were continually per- 
ambulating the streets and importuning for alms; and mendicants of every descrip- 
tion had their chosen places in the thoroughfares of the town, where they 
regularly waited, and saluted the passers-by witti a mournful drawl. 

The House of Correction is situated on the brow of a high hill. Its grounds 
are surrounded by high granite walls, constructed by llie prisoners. Near it is a 
quarry, where numbers of prisoners are employed. All are made to labour in 
some kind of work. The more refractory are chained together. Slaves arc also 
sent here to be corrected. Mr. Kidder says, — They are received at any hour of 
the day or night, and retained free of expense as long as their masters choose 

• ‘*As in all other countries,” says Mr. Kidder, “ the style of living in Brazil varies very 
much with llie condition of families, from the most extravagant etiquette of the wealthy, to the 
plain siihstantiaJ diet of the common people. But, I venture to affirm, that whosoever has dined 
witli a respcctahh* Brazilian fiimily, at least within the precincts of any oftlu‘ cities of the empire, 
lias seen irenteel jirovisions for the table. 1 have no disposithm to edify the reader of these pages 
with detailed descriptions of every dinner or pic-nic in which 1 had a share, or of dilating upon 
the* marvellous adventures of such occasions. But from my own observation 1 became convinced 
that thoiBrazihans havt‘ learned to apiircciate sufficiently the various luxuries with which foreign 
commerce supplies their markets, while they also understand tlu* use of those indigenous produc- 
tions and peculiar dislies of the country, which foreigiuTS arc slow to appr<*ciate, but which pos- 
.sess a real exccllcnct*.” 
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to leave them. It would be remaskable if scenes of extreme cruelty did not 
sometimes occur hcrcr.^^ 

There are other prisons in yds city. By the latest report at hand, there were 
in the two other principal prisons ^‘36G prisoners, committed on the following 
charges: — Sixty-two homicide, four threats, fifty robbery, nine swindling, three 
perjury, seventy-nine theft, twenty-seven assault and battery, eleven attempts to 
rob, six use of arms, three calumny, two jfi-ohibited games, twenty-three counter- 
feiting, thirty-nine ooniuiitted abroad, crimes unknown, three enslaving free 
persons, two aiding prisoners to escape, six resistance to authority, three suspicion 
of being fugitive slaves, two rape, two defrauding revenue, twenty-one sentenced 
for correction. Only 159 of those persons had been tried and sentenced. Five 
were to sufler capital punishment Eleven of those sentenced for correction had 
been transferred from the CalaboiKjo. This is a dungeon on the point of land 
stretching into the bay, just in front of the city, where fugitive slaves are confined 
until called for by their masters ” 

There are also places of confinement in the diflferent forts. 

^^Tlie streets of few cities,'' says Mr. Kidder, ‘^are better lighted than those 
of Rio. Tliroughont tlic bounds of the municipality large lamps are arranged at 
givcm distances fiom each other, not upon posts permanently, but with certain iron 
fixtures, by wliieb tliey arc lowered for cleaning and lighting. Oil is univer- 
sally used, gasos not having as yet been introduced. A much smaller number 
of [)olicc ollicers is n quired to be on duty, and many crimes are prevented by the 
dissipation of ;hat darkness under which they would seek a covert. 

“ Wluitovcr may have been the facts in former years, great quietness prevails 
througliout the city at night. The head-quarters of the police are in an ancient 
public building, in the Rua da Guada Velha. Tliat department of the municipal 
government is understood to have been administered with unwonted di^acretion 
and efficiency during a few years past. 

‘‘All foreigners, before landing, are required to deliver tlieir passports to the 
visiting officer of the port. These passports are handed over by that officer to 
the secretary of the police, on whom tl?c foreigner must call, within a given time, 
to verify the description of his passport, and to receive a hcence to reside in the 
country. Th^e visit is usually one of ceremony. 

All children horn in the city, whether rich or poor, bond or free, black, white, 
or yellow, to be vaccinated as a preventive of the small-pox. To provide for this, 
a Vaccine Institute (Junta Vaccinica) has been established, which is open all 
Thursdays and Sundays. ' A number of professois are always in attendance 
here, and vaccination is performed on all who come or are brouglit U) re^J^’ive it, 
free of charge, ^Thc patient is required to return on the eighth day to h^ve the 
VOL. IV. 2 c 
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pustule examined. From some of the best specimens of its operation the virus 
is taken and inserted in other arms, and thus perpetually preserved. 

^‘The lower floor of the City Hall (Camam Municipal) is devoted to the use 
of the Vaccine Institute. This edifice is located on the east side of the Campo 
da Honra.’^ A. mingled throng is generally present on the mornings when vacci- 
nation is performed at the institute. Here will be seen a company of negros 
novos^ or newly-imported Africans; there an Indian and a trppeiro from the inte- 
rior; while on all sides of the house, and on benches placed .^it inteivals through 
the sala, are nurses, and mothers, and children in abundance.” 

In front of the Camara Municipal several elegant views may be enjoyed. 
On the left, looking toward the north-east, may be seen a large and much fre- 
quented fountain, the military arsenal, and the hill on which the bishop’s palace 
is located. 

The National Museum is open to public visitation every Thursday. The 
collection of curiosities is interesting, but not extensive. That of minerals has 
been much augmented by the cabinet of Jozc Bonifacio dc Andrada, who early in 
life had been professor of mineralogy in the University of Coimbra, in Portu- 
gal, where he published several works that gained him a reputation in Europe. 
The department of mineralogy is well arranged, but contains more foreign than 
native specimens. Brazilian curiosities are not numerous in other departments: 
among the aboriginal relics are a fair collection of ornaments and feather dresses 
from Para and Matto Grosso. 

The imperial academy of the Fine Arts was founded in 1824, by a decree of 
the National Assembly. It has a director, four professors, viz., of painting and 
landscape, of architecture, of sculpture, and of de.sign, with a number of assist- 
ants. It is open to all who wish to be instructed. About seventy students are 
matriculated annually. In 184,3 the whole number of students was 1(X). 

The Imperial Academy of Medicine is the old Jesuits’ college, near the 
Morro do Gastello, and is attended by from 100 to 150 students. Several of 
the professors have been educated in Europe. It is in close connexion with the 
Hospital da Misericord ia. 

There are also military and naval academies. At fifteen years of age, any 
Brazilian lad who understands the elementary branches of a common educa- 
tion, and the French language, so as to render it with facility into the national 
idiom or Portuguese, may, on personal application, be admitted to either of 
these institutions. The latter is located on board a man-of-war, at anchor in 
the liarbour. 

CVi'mpQ.da llonra and Campo da Acclam39ao, are the modern names of the Campoda 
Santa Anna. 
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The CoUegio de Dom Pedro Jl., established iu 1837» corresponds to the 
lyceums established in most of the provinces. 

The number of collegios jind aulas, for elementary instruction, in Kio is 
numerous. The public schools, of which there are twenty-eight, with about 
1000 pupils, are still insufficient, and private individuals, Portuguese, French, 
English, and Italian, have been induced to open schools. 

The episcopal seminary of San Joseph, under the direction of the diocesan 
bishop, for educating young men fo^ the priesthood, was founded as early as 
1740. It has a rector^ vice-rector, professors of docflines and morals, of 
philosophy, of Latin, of chanting, of French, and English. 

Tlie national library consists chiefly of the books originally belonging to the 
royal library of Portugal, brought over by Dom John VI., who opened it to the 
public. * 

The English, the Gennan, and the Portuguese residents have each estab- 
lished libraries for their respective use. • 

With the exception of pamphlets and small volumes, scarcely any original 
works have been published. Mr. Kidder informs us the revolutions and po- 
litical agitations of Portugal have had a tendency to drive the literati of 
that kingdom to more quiet scenes. Many of these have taken up tlieir 
abode in Paris, and it lias become their interest to write and publish for 
Brazil as well as for Portugal. Moreover, these are the degenerate days of 
Portuguese literature, in which the jiure Lusitanian is corrupted by Gallicisms, 
and the press is burdened with translations from other tongues, almost to the 
exclusion of original works. Every petty novel from the feuilletons of Paris, 
must be traii.slutcd to make a book in Lisbon and in Rio de Janeiro. So much 
arc the multitude occupied with reading these useless productions, that they 
have hut little time or inclination to inquire for what is original and substantial. 
Besides, the French language has usurped the place of Latin in Brazil. Acknow- 
ledge of it is required as a prerequisite to an entrance into all public institutions 
of the higher grade, and it is very generally read. Hence, French books are in* 
demand, Jind to a great extent usurp*thc place of those in the mother tofigue. 
Almost every vessel from Havre also, brings out a large invoice of French books 
to be sold at, auction. 

Book auctions, indeed, are of very frequent occurrence. Europejins who arc 
about to retire to their native country, and Brazilians who go abroad, generally 
dispose of their libraries by public sale. 

The newspaper press in Rio issues four daily, two tri-wcckly, and from six 
to ten weekly j)apcrs and irregular sheets. “ During the scs.sion of ,the,national 
assembly, the proceedings and debates of that body are published at* length 
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on the morning after their occurrence. The established papers are not, as in 
this country, tlic organs of different political parties. While they enter 
warmly into political discussions, they seem to consider it a duty to be always 
on .the side of the government, or the party in power. Hence, however much 
any change is deprecated before it occurs, yet when it is once consummated, 
it is chronicled as a glorious event If the party in the minority wish to 
abuse those in power, they must cstaldish a journal for the .express purpose, or 
publish their correspondence in handbills, which are sent out as an accompani- 
ment to the daily news, into w^hose columns it could i\pi Be admitted. 

“ Let the minority, however, once rise into power, and these columns are all at 
its service ,* being still zealously devoted to the support of the government. Much 
pains is taken by some of the j)apers to give commercial intelligence fully and 
correctly, while none of the sheets are filled with stereotyped advertisements. 

The matter of the advertising columns is renewed almost daily, and is perused 
by great nilmbersof general readers, for the sake of its piejuancy and its variety.” 

Not a few of these annuncios appear singular. It w%as announced at one time, 
that a solemn Te Dcum would be celebrated on a given day, in tht‘ clinrch of Sari 
Francisco dc Paula, for the happy restoration of Haliia, subserpient to a Ji'bel- 
lion in that city, and that his imperial majesty would attend. A few days after, 
the following appeared: — The committee to mak(i arra'ngements for the 7e 
Deum in San Francisco de Paula, thinking that they would betten* satisfy the 
philanthropic designs of those who have subscribed for that object, by reinitting 
the money in their hands to Bahia, to be divided among tlio poor widows and 
orphans, and especially, since rf/zc have already, m another cbnrcb, been 
offered to God for the restoration, have resolved not to have the projjosed 7V 
Dcum sung, of which persons invited are now informed.^^ 

The daily papers of Rio resemble those of Paris very mucii m form, style of 
printing, and arrangement. The bottom of each sheet contains the Folhciini. 
The Folhetim do Jornnl do Commerao, during an entire year contained only one 
oritiinal tale, the remainder of its contents being translated from tlic* French.' 

O '' ^ 

There is a Medical Review, and a Brazilian and Foreign tluarterly. The 
last periodical has been conducted with great spirit and literary enterprizc, and 
promises to be of utility to the countiy : but it is often filled wdtli translations. 
The Brazilian Historical and Geographical Institute, was founded at liio de 
Janeiro, in lBd8, and lias produced beneficial efibcls. This association adopted 
as its fundamental object the collecting, arranging, and publishing or preserving 
documents illustrative of the liistory and geography of Brazil. Tlic General 
Assembly voted a yearly subsidy of 2000 milreis in aid of its objects, and the 
departinent for foreign affairs instructed the altarhcs of the Brazilian embassies 
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ill Europe, to procure and to copy*i>apcrs of interest, that exist in the archives 
of different courts, relative to the early history of Brazil. During the first year 
of its existence, it numbered abouc 400 members and correspondents, and had 
collected above 300 manuscripts. It publishes at length, in a Quarter^ Review 
and Journal, the proceedings of the society. 

The aqueduct whicli supplies Rio do Janeiro urith pure fresh water is a 
“ vaulted channel of mason work, passing* sometimes above and sometimes be- 
neath the surface of the ground, lyith a gentle declivity, and air-holes at 
given distances.” 

Between the city of Rio de Janeiro and the entrance from the ocean lies 
the nearly circular indentation of Botafogo, which, with its surrounding moun- 
tains, includirijj the lofty Coicovado on the right, the Sugar-Loaf on the left, the 
distant (iavla, or topsail mountain, and the Tres or Three Brothers, 

forms a most picture.squc view. Praya Vermelha, below the Sugar-Loaf, extends 
from the forticss of San Joad to Fort Praya Vermelha. * The latter is a station 
for recruits to the army- Here the unfortunate aborigines taken from the upper 
Amazon and other jiarts arc drilled. This fortress was the scene of a san- 
guinary outbreak of the German soldiers and the Brazilians. 

On the beach of the .\tlantic, called Copa Cabana, beyond the Sugar-Loaf, 
are a few fislicrmen’s huts and a few old houses. The sand of this beach is 
as white as the snrf wliieli rolls over it. 

Tlic Botanical Garden is situated west of Botafogo, in a spot not well chosen, 
though mucli rc.sort,ed to. It is the property of tlic government, and the Na- 
tional Asseml)ly grants annually a sum for its support and improvement. Mr. 
Kidder, who docs not speak favourably of its condition, says, — “Much pains 
were taken at an early day to introduce choice trees and plants from India; and 
cloves, cinnamon, pepper, and tea, arc among its present productions. Recently, 
(he tall riogueiras da India, or Sumatra nut-trees, which were planted for the 
sole henefit of llieir .sliade, have to some c.xtcnt, given place to mulberry and 
fruit trees, capable of at once shading the walks, and of adding to the valuable* 
products of the soil.” 

Engenho, Velho, the principal suburb of Rio Janeiro^ lies on the west, and 
the street or jroad leading to it is through the Campo da Acclama^ao, and the 
Cidade Nova, by the Rua dc San IVdro, the Aterrado, or highway to San 
Christovab, and the imperial palace of Boa Vista. 

At the foot of the Tejuco Mountains, there is a fertile and somewhat exten- 
sive plain, within the limits of the city, but occupied by detached houses and 
wide streets nearly all bordered with hedges of flowering mimosas. •Ths.houses 
arc not remote from each other, nearly every house in this suburb is «urrbundcd 
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by a garden, and embowered in the foliagCuand shade of fruit and other trees. 
Mr. Kidder, who resided in this suburb, says, — For the very perfection of rural 
beauty, few spots on the earth can equal Engenho Yelho. Our residence was in the 
Rua <?e San Francisco Xavier, within sight of the parish church, and probably at no 
great distance from the spot on which the Jesuits had anciently established the 
Sugar Engenlio that gave name to the vicinity. The house in which we lived was 
contiguous to a large chacara, as the land attached to a country seat is usually deno- 
minated. In front of the palace of Boa Vista may bo cnjoyed^a magnificent view, 
looking towards the city. The eye first rests upon the rich foliage of the trees 
bordering the imperial grounds at the foot of the hill ; next upon several groups of 
houses near the public road, among which stands that monument of the first 
emperor’s shame, the palace he built as a residence for his publicly acknowledged 
mistress, the Marchioness of Santos. A little to the left, on a green eminence, 
is the Hospital dos Lazaros; and then, the beautiful sheet of water formed by a 
recess of the bay, which stretches itself around a high ridge of granite hills, and 
at high tide seeks to return upon the rear of the city itself.” 

Boats are always plying over different parts of the bay of Rio Janeiro with 
passengers and produce. By taking a scat in one of them, at the nearest 
place of embarkation, you may iu a few moments be set dov\n at the Sacco 

d^Alferes, from which a moderate walk will take yoiL into the city, cither 

by a rough w^iudiiig path over the hill, to the Canipo da Hoiira, or along 

the sea-side, by the Praya dc Gamboa, where the English cemetery is 
located, and through the Vallongo, where the slave mart used formerly to 
be held. If, however, it is preferred to pass the whole distance by water, 
the course will l)e sufticieiitly near the shore to show all the beauties of its 
vegetation, and of the buildings wliich line ils successive prayas. These buildings 
arc most of them low, and insignificant with respect to architecture, but their 
whitened walls always present a beautiful contrast to the greenness of the vegeta- 
tion around them. 

“ Rounding the Ponta da Saude, you come to the general anchorage of al! the 
merdiant vessels that maybe receiving ‘or awaiting cargo. Here, may be seen 
the long, low, clipper built brigs and schooners that jdy between the coasts of 
Brazil and Africa, "fhcrc, is the heavy, dull-sailing liark of the Norwegian, or 
the Ilamburghcse. On either hand, over vessels of every class, from the coasting 
smack to the largest frcigliting ships, may be seen the flags of Spain, Portugal, 
Sardinia, Tuscany, Naples, France, Belgium, Bremen, Austria, Denmark, Swe- 
den, England, the United States, the South American Republics, and Brazil. 
These vessels are required to anchor at sufficient distance apart to swing clear of 
each oiber Cn all the different positions in which the ebbing and flowing tide may 
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place them; thus boats may pass^among them at pleasure. Here and there 
guard-ships are stationed, to prevent smuggling ; and near by are several hulks 
of Brazilian mcn-of-war, one of which is used as the seat of the Naval Academy. 

“ Having passed t.flrough the entire extent of this anchorage, your boat is 
opposite the Convent of San Bento, and veering to the right, you pa^ into {he 
channel between the Ilha das Cobras and the mainland. Beneath the hill on 
which the monastery is locajed is the Naval Arsenal, with a small yard taste- 
fully arranged ; and just beyond it are the red stairs (escaclas vermclhas)^ a well- 
known landing-place, ^jontiguous to tlte Praya dos Mineiros, and the Rua Di- 
reita.” 

The communication between different parts of the city has within late 
years been greatly facilitated by an omnibus company, which established regular 
lines of carriages between the Pra§a da Constitui^aoj^a central point in the city, 
and Larangeiras and Botafogo on the one side, ahd San Christovao and En- 
genho Velho on the other. These carriages are each dr^wn by four mules. 

From Engenlio Velho an excursion is easily made to Tejuco, a beautiful 
place ampliitheatrically surrounded by mountain peaks and with several coffee 
plantations. The pure air of these mountains renders Tejuco a place much re- 
sorted to, especially in the hot months of December, January, and February. 

The grounds attached to tlic Palace of Boa Vista, arc extensive, and inter- 
sected by long walks, shaded by splendid mangueiras and other trees, along 
the borders of natural, and artificial streams of water. Here may be seen 
stone troughs, at which strong washerwomen are beating clotlics; and there 
is a fishing pond witli a l)oiling fountain in the centre, and a boat alongside, in 
which bis majesty used to amuse himself. 

The palace is situated on an eminence at the right of the gardens. It was 
originally a private residence, presented by its generous owner to Dom John VI. 
It has been gradually enlarged and improved, and thus rendered very suitable to 
the j)urposes to which it is devoted. Eleven leagues beyond San Cliristovao, in 
a westerly direction, is the imperial fazenda of Santa Cruz. This plantation is • 
occasionally visited by the imperial fahnily as a place of recreation. It is amim-* 
inense estate, upon which vast numbers of slaves are employed. It was, at an 
early day, the*site of a Jesuit college, and for many years pW has been the pro- 
perty of the government ; but still is only partially redeemed from a state of 
nature. That portion of it which has been reduced to cultivation, is said to be 
in an indifferent state, notwithstanding much expense has been lavished upon it. 
This circumstance is sufficient to indicate the generally low state of agriculture 
in the empire; in further proof of w'hich, it would only be necessary to state 
that the plough is almost wholly unknown. 

Of the numerous islands in the Bay of Rio dc Janeiro, Ilha do Governador, 
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or Governor’s Island, is the largest, being in length twelve miles from east to 
west* Nearly all the islands are inhabited, and under tolerable ciiltivatioiu 
The most important places upon the borders of the bay are Mage, Piedade, 
Portfli da Estrella, and Iguassii. To these several places ^reat quantities of pro- 
duce are carried down on the backs of animals from the interior, and then con- 
veyed in small vessels to the city. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

( OMYEllCK OF RIO DE JANEIRO. 

The port of Rio dc Janeiro, with its capacious and safe harbours is admirably 
situated for commerce. It is much resorted to by vessels in distress, navigating 
the ocean between the equator and the Capes of Good Hope and Horn. Ships 
of w’ar and merchant vessels bound round Cape Horn or the Cape of Good 
Hope, find this a most convenient place to procure water and fresh provisions. 
Ships from Europe and North America meet in this great conveying harbour, 
ships sailing to or arriving from Bombay, Canton, New Holland, New South 
Wales, Valparaiso, and the various islands of the Pacific, as w^ell as California 
and Oregon, on the western coast of North America. 

Ilio de Janeiro has become the chief emporium of Brazilian commerce, and 
especially of its mining districts. All the ports on the coast south of Bahia, 
and it may be said to the frontiers of the Banda-Oriental — to Monte Video, 
send most of their produce for exportation to Europe or for home consumption to 
Rio de Janeiro. Farinha, beans, bacon, and dried or salt meat arc brought to 
the metropolis. Hides, horns, dried meat, tallow, and bacon, with rice and 
wheat flour, come by sea, chiefly from the provinces of Rio Grande do' Sul, 
and* San Paulo. The latter furnishes also^checsc, the bark of the mangrove-tree 
for tanning, with some gum-woods, sugar, and rum. Santa Catherina sends also 
sole leather, onions, garlic, dried fish, and pottery. The small harbours to the 
north of Rio de Janeiro, viz., San JoTio do Paraiba, San Salvador, Macahe, 
Porto Seguro, Caravelhas, Victoria, &c., supply vegetables and fish, beams, 
planks, hoops, Brazil-wood, bark, charcoal, fuel, cocoa-nuts, tobacco, sugar, 
rum, rice, &c. Cape Frio sends lime, tubs and casks made of the trunk of 
the gapieUcira (fig-tree). Ilha Grande furnishes pottery and lime. Bahia 
sends?' shifts, tobacco, millstones, tucuni (thread made of the fibres of the palm), 
and cocoa-nuts ; Pernambuco, salt, saltpetre, &c. Monte Video, hides, horns, 
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Icatlier^ &c. This coasting trade is •{.rincipally carried on in small one or two- 
masted ships, and keeps up a constant intercourse between the whole Brazilian 
coast and the capital. From the«niouth of the Plata to Rio dc Janeiro^ the voyage 
generally occupies from twenty-two to thirty days; from Santa Catharina and Rk) 
Grande do Sul^in from fifteen to six-and«twenty days: from Porto Seguro in from 
eight to fifteen ; from Bahia in from twelve to twenty; much depending, how- 
ever, on the season and the wdnds. 

The inland trade is extensive between Rio de Janeiro and the neighbouring 
provinces, with San PaulB ai^d Minas, to which there arc passalilie roads for animals 
over the mountains. The latter sends its cotton, colFee, and tobacco chiefly to Rio, 
though further from some parts than Bahia, the road being less diffi<!ult : it 
i'.xports also, besides its precious stones, cheese, marinalade, brown sugar, and 
very coarse cottons for clothing the slaves and poor ^shepherds of the southern 
provinces. From Rio Grande do Sul and San Paulo, many thousands of oxen, 
horses, and mules are annually driven to Rio Janeiro. TOie inhabitants of the 
remote provinces of Matto Grosso and Goyaz bring gold in bars and dust, pre- 
cious stones, and smuggled diamonds (the latter being contraband), to exchange 
for European manufactures. To the smaller ports of Brazil Rio exports all 
sorts of European goods, to both the western and eastern coasts of Africa Eng- 
lish and Portuguese goods; to Europe sugar, coffee, cotton, tobacco, hides, 
otters’ skins, horso-liair, ^cc.; and in speaking of trade, we must not omit the 
abhorred traftie in human beings, which disgraces Rio de Janeiro. 

COMUEUCIAI, KF.GOLATIONS OF RIO OE JANEIRO, AND OF OTHER BRAZILIAN 

Fours. 

RfXfidation rclalicv to Brazil-wood , — The exportation of Brazil* wood from the j>orts 
of Brazil, has always been an exclusive privilege of the imperial government ; but, as 
abuses have occurred, and some vessels, perhaps through ignorance of the Brazilian laws 
in relation to the trade, have exported on private account the said arti(‘le to foreign pOrts, 
it is made known, lo those whom it may concern, that the laws of Brazil forbid entirely 
the exportation of the article by private individuals, and impose a fine of thirty milreis 
(fifteen dollars) a ton on each vessel that muy take the wood by contraband, from aiky 
part of the empire, to foreign countries. The fine will be enforced even after the de- 
parture of the vessel from Brazil, for which purpose the government has taken all neces- 
sary measures tohrrcst the aiders and abettors in the rlandcstiiie slhpment. 

Tofinage Dattes of Brazil, — Art. 1. After the 1 1th of November, 1844, the anchorage 
dues upon Brazilian and foreign ships in foreign trade will be reduced to 900 reis, and 
the dues upon the Brazilian coastwise vessels to ninety reis a ton, for what period soever 
they may remain in port. 

Art. 2. Ships arriving in ballast, and sailing with cargo, and arriving with cargo, and 
sailing in ballast, will pay ouc-half the dues— entering and clearing in ballast, one-third 
dues. 

Art. 3. Ships entering for provisions, or in Franguia to try the market, whetSex in 
ballast or with cargo, will pay one-third. • 

Art. 4. Ships entering under average, or in distress, will pay nothing, unless they 
discharge or take cargo ; being allowed to discharge the necessary cargo for the paymeitt 
of the expenses incurred . 

VOL. IV. 
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Art 5. Ships that have paid in any port of the empire the anchorage dues of the 
articles 1st, 2nd, and 3rd, arriving in another port in the same voyage, pay nothing ex- 
cepting taking cargo, and then have to pay the difference of the dues. 

Art, 6. Coastwise vessels, trading between theyorts of the empire, will pay one- 
half the dues when half the crew be composed of Brazilian citizens ; and will pay nothing 
if, besides this circumstance, they be employed in the coast or in the high sea fishery. 

Art. 7. Vessels of countries that will charge more dues upon« Brazilian tonnage, 
or port dues higher than dues paid by their own vessels, are subject, in the ports of 
Brazil, to pay one-tliird more of the dis.es established, or to be raised to the same dif- 
ference in)posed by the said countries upon the Brazilian vessels. 

Luis Henhiquz FEiiaETRA D’Aguiau, Consul-General. 


To guide Owners and Captains of Vessels hound to the Brazilian Ports. 

To despatch a vessel at the office of the consulate of Brazil are necessary ; 

Three copies of the maniftsi, one certified at the custom-house. 

The invoice of all and every shipper. 

Bills of lading. 

Bill of health. 

List of crew ; and passengers, if any, must take passports. 

It is also necessary to give three days’ notice at the consulate, of the intended de- 
parture of vessels, for any port in Brazil. 

Art. 146. The master of any vessel sailing with a cargo for any of the Brazilian ports 
ought to bring two copies of his manifest, exactly alike, which must contain ; 

Sec. I. The name, description, and tonnage of the vessel. 

Sec. 2. The mastei’s name, with ihedate at tlie end, and his signature. 

Sec. 3. The port where he took the cargo, stated in the mduifest. 

Sec. 4. The port or ports said cargo is bound to. 

Sec. 5, The marks, countermarks, number of packages, and their descriptions, such 
as bales, boxes, chests, pipes, half pipes, barrels, tierces, &c. 

Sec. 6. A declaration of the quantity and quality of the merchandise in each pack- 
age as near as possible, or of several homogeneous packages with the same mark, and of 
the goods stowed loose. 

Sec. 7. The names of the sliippcrs and consignees, or whether they are to order. 
Every thing must be written in words at length, except the numbers of the packages, and 
on entire sheets of paper not pieced to one another. 

Art. 147. When a vessel has taken cargo at more than one port, she ought to bring 
a manifest from each one of the ports whereat she may have received shipment. . 

Art. 148. At the end of ihe manifests, the master shall state the number of pas- 
sengers, both cabin and steerage ones, and make all other declarations he may deem 
nf^cessary. 


customs’ tariff of brazil. 

Imperial Decree o f ihe 12/4 o f August^ 1844. 

Ordering the carrying into offcct of the regulation and tariff of the custom houses of the 
empire. 

I am pleased in virtue of the authority conferred on the government, by the 10th article of the 
law of *240 of the 30th of November, 184 1, that from the i Ith day of November of tbe i3resent year 
forward, tbe regulations and tariff issued herewith, signed by Manoel Alves Branco of my council 
of statp, minister and Secretary of State for the Finance Dej)artmont, find President of the Public 
National ffreasury, shall be observed, and the said minister shall so understand it, and cause it to 
be execut'od. Palace of Rio dc .Tanciro, 12th of August, 1844. twenty-third year of the indepen- 
dence, and of the empire. With the sign manual 11. M., the emperor. 

, (Signed) Manol’i, Alvks Bkanco. 
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Regulation for carrying into effect the tari.T of the custom houses of the empire of Brazil. 

Akticj.e I. — From the I Ith of November of the present year, the clearance for consumption 
of merdiaridise, coming from foreign countri(*s»and which may then, or shall thereafter, be stored 
in the custom liouscs, or stores beJongi^ig thereto, of the empire, shall be regulated in the follow- 
ing manner. • 

Artu’lk 11. — SnuflTor tobacco iii'*[)owder, cigars, tuid paper ditto, and tobacco in rops or le«f, 
shall pay sixty per cent. 

Ar’iicle in,— B ags made of hessens, or India sacking, knives in the sliape of daggers, 
cushions for carriages, cut paving stones, stone door posts for coach liouses, and for other doors 
and windows, cut stones for water-courses, “ cppas,^'®and for cornices and corners of houses, re- 
fined sugar, ditto crystaliscd, or in any manner composed, tea, ardent spirits, beer, cider, gin, inar- 
ras(purio, or other )i(]ueii*‘s, and wine of wiiate\ef quality and produce shall pay fifty per cent. 

Abtici.k IV. — Carpets, ordinary hessens or sacking, scales of whatever quality, and ready- 
made clothes, not specified in tli# tarifl‘, playing cards, brushes, with ivory handles, Chinese fire- 
works on cards, or any other artificial fire-works, painted paper, ditto silver or gold, being of fine 
<juality, paper for papering rooms, painted in groups or landscapes, large sized foolscap |mper 
imperial ditto, or any otiier not specified in the tariff, powder, scented soap, common ditto, mould 
candles, composition (bt(ntrina) ditto, prunes, or any other fruit in glass bottles, or tin cases, either 
dry, preserved, or vn spirits, chocolate made from ordinary coccai, vinegar, gigs, carriage's, or 
carriage-boxes, frames, wlieels, harness for cither one or the odier, matting for houses, carts for 
<*aiTying p<‘ople, .s(»ciahlcs, side saddles, porcelain, ink and sand st«‘inds, and any other article of 
erockcrvwarc, not inclmhul in the tariff, chandeliers, liqueur or wine glasse.s, plain of ordinary 
gla.ss (No. 1 ), those of cillier blown or cut glass ordinary, and the German ordinary cut, and such 
like (No. ti), tlio.se* of plain glass, blown or cut, witli cut or plain bottoms, ordinary (No. 3), cliam- 
pagne, or beer glasses, mugs, glasses (direitos), from ten to one in a quart, glass bottles holding a 
quart or more, all these articles being of Nos. 1 and ti; black or dark ghiss bottles holding the 
same (juantity, including those which are used for liqueurs, or Le Roy ; tavern glasses far as one 
“ C’anada” (seven-tenths of a gallon) flasks of ordinary glass with stoppers of the same up to throe 
pounds or more, or without stoppers of two pounds or more, those with wide mouths with stoppers 
i*f th<‘ same to liold four pounds or more, or without^stoppers for opodeldoc, glasses for lamps, 
plunks of mahogany or any other fine wood, and furniture made of any wood whatsoever, shall 
pay forty per cent. 

Aaticle V. — All other article.^, except the following, imported from foreign countries shall 
pay thirty jier cent. 

1st. Steel, tar, zinc in bar or sheet, lead in ditto, ditto jiewter in bars or rods, iron in bars, rods, 
plati's, or tongues for foundries, tin, nutgall, tin in sheets, brass in plates, ivory, saltpetre, withes, 
cod fish, stock fish, or any other, cither dry or .salt, biscuit, jerked or corned meat, aniseed, wheat, 
flour, white or coloun-d kid, calves' skins for shoes, ditto varnished, pig skins, or ox-hides, green 
or dry, sole leather for slioeiiiaker.s, or saddlers, copper, and copperas, all of which shall pay 
twenty-five per cent. 

2nd. Wheat in grain, barilla, gold v/i' silver wire, narrow gold or silver lace, wire covered with 
gold f)r silver tiirend (fivras), thread, fringe, spangles, gold lace {pnthela\ ribbon made of 
gold and .silver wire {pun^amanoi) being of second class gold or silver, ordinary or false, laces of 
the same kind or woven with sewing silk, linen thread, cotton or silk laces, or entremozo of 
plain cotton, net laces of cotton, silk, or twist (/o^cm/), cambric bandkercliiofs of cotton or linen, 
and silk sashes, nil of which shall pay twenty per cent. 

3rd. Books, maps, geographical globes, inath^aticul instruments, surgic^il or chemical ditto, 
dress pieces, velvets, or damasks worked with silver or fine gold, sewing silk or twist, and hair for 
hair dressers, shall pay ten percent. 

4tli. Gold or silver wire {runalitho') thread cord, narrow lace, ware covered with gold or silver 
thread, thread, fringe, gold lace, spangles, gold lace (juUkta), lace, tapes, and all otlicr articles of 
this nature being otfine gold or silver shall pay six per cent. 

.0th. Coals, gold for gilding, or any silver articles and utensils, shall pay five percent. 

(ith. Gold or silver jewellery, or any manufactured gold articles shall pay four per cent. 

7th. Loose diamonds and other precious stones, seeds, plants, and new races ot‘ useful animals, 
shall pay two per cent. 

Article VI. — All these duties shall be calculated citlierby taking the valuation marked in the 
tariff which is annexcHl to this regulation, of the article to he eleared, as often a.s the (piantity re- 
ferred to in the said valuation be coiitaiiiecl in the merchandise about to he cleared, ot; up 4 >n the 
invoice value, sworn to and signed by the principals of the <-ommcrcial houses wlio clear ^he 
when the same shall not he reformed by the seizures (ii»pu^H(irot\s) of the regulation t)f*the 22nd 
f>l June, IK3(i (which may always take place in such case.s), taking llie hundredth part tjf it multi- 
plied by the “ quota” of tlu* duties, wlien the inerebaudise shall not have any particular fixed valua- 
tion ill the tariff, but only a note of ad valorem duties. 

Ar'iicle VI 1, — The duties hitherto paid fur clearances of trans-shipment, or re-ex])ortalion, 
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arc reduced to one per cent upon the value of the merchandise, but this reduction depends upon 
the definitive approbation of the general legislative assembly, and therefore all those persons who 
require such clearances before the said approval bo given, must find good security, if the goods be 
cleareil for the coast of Africa, for the payment of fifteen atid a half per cent, brides the one per 
cenf above referred to ; and of two and a half per cent if for any other places out of the empire 
the said duties to be paid into the public coffers, should this 'reduction not be approved. 

Article VIII.— These clearances sliall be calculated by dividing the valuation of the merchan- 
dise to be trans-shipped or re-exported by the number which rt‘prcsents tlic relation in which it 
stands as rfgards the value of* the said merchandise, and taking the quotient, wholly or in part as 
often as the unities or parts thereof may be Contained in tlic duties to b(j paid, or by arbitration as 
laid down in the SI sth article of the regulation above referred to, when’the merchandise shall h.avo 
no fixed valuation in the tariff. The clearances foi trans-shi)>ment or re-e«portation to ports within 
the empire, which are' now effected without paying the duties of Cr)nsumption, are provisionally 
suspended until a better regulation be made on this subject. ^ 

Akticlk IX. — The additional imposts for business of the office {expedwnte) and warc- 
house rent, hitlierlo paid upon merchandise, shall henceforward he included in the iiuties for con- 
sumption, and in order to comply with the law which ordei-s the separate entry of this latter, 
twenty per cent shall he deducted at tlie end of each month from the whole amount of the faxes 
and auties for consumption, mid the sum so deducted sliall he divided into seven parts, two of 
which shall be considered as e(|ipvalcnt to the one percent destined as a six monthly security for 
the interest on the loan in London, and the other five as ccpiivalent to the two and a half destined 
for the destroying of paper currency. 

Article 5l. — A ll riuMchandise, whether cleared for consumption, trans-shipment, or rc-expor- 
tation, sliall pay one quarter per cent on its respective value foi each month it may remain in the 
w'arehouses of the custom-houses of the empire, whicli shall be cjileulated iu the sami' manner as 
laid down in the eighth article for the clearances for trans-sliipmeiit and re-exportation, giving, 
however, fifteen days free to “ Estiva’' merchandise, tliat is, li(juicl, soap, i&e., and two months to 
dry goods. 

Article XI. — Notes for clearancos must declare the fonugii luea^iiH* or weight i educed to 
Brazilian, without wliicli the) will not he tiistrihuted ; foreign measure in length (c/r cxivucao) 
must always he reduced to tlie llrnzilian “ vani,” and the others to* tli(‘ measure or weight l>y 
which the valuation is fiAcd in the tariff* upon merchandise to he cleared, and which it ouglil to 
pay, or to that meiisnre or weight by which tlie article is commonly sold in the inark(‘t, should the 
duties be marked in the tariff ad \ahireni. 

Article XII. — The officer ( /ctA»rj, to whom the clearance shall be given, must examine the 
reduction or weight, increasing or decreasing it as may h<‘ nei’cssary ; he sliall declare the quantity 
and inches wdiicli the goods have in width in “vards,” or any other measure or weight, always iu 
extenso. In the clearances of goods for which the duties must he paid per square “vara,” the 
officer (yci/or) must reduce them to this measure, and declare the miinher of s(iuarc varas they 
contain, as well as tlie duty to he jiaid for each addition. 

Article XII 1. — In order to iiscertain the number of square varas, the officer (fritor) after 
having found the exact number of single varas, will multiply this by the number of inches in the 
width of the article, and divide jirodiict by forty. The quotient obtained by this operation will 
show the exact number of square varas. For example, twenty-five varas of calico, being twenty 
inches in width, 

40 ) 50 (>( 

I m 

• 120 
• 

40 =^ 

contains twelvi* and a Imlf squaie varas. 

In those articles whicli are not nuvisiirird by the single vara, such as handkerchiefs and shawls, 
but upon which the valuation is imposed by the scjiian* vara, the officer ( fiitor) must take the 
length and width, and multiply one by the other ; and having obtained the number of scpiare 
iuclu:S{whiofi each handkerchief or sliawl contains, he must multiply it by the product of the length 
and widtlw and afterwards divi(h‘ this product by LGOO, the (piotient will give the number of 
s((uare vatus upon which the tax is to be ailculated. For example, ten dozens of liaiidkerchicfs, 
thirty inches square : 
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30 

30 

900 

120 

1*000)108,000(1*7.', 

9(i 


120 

1J2 


lOzrJ 

The ton dozens, or 120 handkerchit,*(s, contain sixty-seven and a lialf square varas. 

AuTii i.i: XIV.— When in iho not<‘ for clearance any article shall be included which ought to 
pay ad valorem duties, tlic officer (ftUor) after tlie tpiantity shall sUite how much p(!r cent it 
ought to pay, and li« shall enter in the column of imposts the vah^f.; of the invoice, in order that 
the person who makes the calculation may, after deducting the duties, enter the amount in the 
column of impo.sts, making tin* following declaration at the entf thereof: “ I have examined the 
merchandise and entered the imports (and awards for damage when there shall be any) or duties 
ad valorem according to the tariff. The person who makes the calcftlation must multiply the 
number of sfjuare varas, or any other inc:isurc, or weight by the imposts, enter their amount in 
th(^ respective column, and sum up, and having also examined the reductions, shall enter the fol- 
lowing declaration : “ the additions and imposts or duties ad valorem agree, and it must pay for 
duties of impoitalion and stcuvixMit per cikiiso** Underneath the sum of the duties he must enter 
tlie amount to he paid for sion* rent, making the following declaration : subject to stair rvnL^' 
Another person must then examine the sums and calculations, and declare the sums and calcu- 
lations agree, and mu^t pay, namely, 

Duties for coiisumptio: dollars 

Store rent * „ 

Aktkli' XV. — When any pari of the goods submitted for clearance shall be damaged, two 
officers (fritorcs) named by the inspector, and in his presence shall proceed to make the examina- 
tion, and declare the (piantity damaged, and decide how much per cent shall be deducted from 
tlie impost on account of that damage. Tlu‘ officer (faior) wlio makes the clearance, referring to 
this decision, niaikcd with the initials of the inspector, shall declare the ([uantity damaged, iind 
the deduction di cided upon, and he shall cuter the imposts in tlu^ respective column with the 


.said deduction, for example ; — 

2400 square varas of coloured calico, impost in the tarilF. 8.400 reis. 

88 ditto damaged, with twenty li\c per cent deduction ; impost awarded... 300 „ 


1 hose declarations of award for damage shall be .signed by the inspector, without which the 
calculistas” shall not j)rocccd with tlu' clearance. Whenever deductions are made on account 
of d'lniagc’s, the first “ c:ilculista” shall declare on the margin of tlie cleararrec, the total aniotint of 
the said deductions b* he taken from the duties, ius in tlie ease above referr(»(l to j — 

Lo.ss by award fur damages at eitdit per cent 800 dollars. 

Ajiticij: XVI. — In the clearances of merchandise, the following points are to be observed: — 

1. The value stated in the invoice shall incllfde workmanship, preciou^ stones and metals, %nd 
the whole shall he suliject to seizure as well sis other merchandise. 

2. In the mcasuremcni of the goods, a (piarter of an inch shall not he taken, hut if it exceed 
that quantity it must be taken a.s half, and exceeding this latter, it must be considered as one inch. 

3. In the not^s for clearances, only the mercluMMlisc brought in one ve.ssel shall he included ; 
there must be as many notes as there may be vesscl.s having merchandise to clear. 

AiiTicLn XVll. — The statistical returns, which must be drawn up in the custom-houses, shall 
declare the rpiantitics c1e:ired in sipiarc varas, or other measures, or Brazilian weights, for which 
purpose the officers {j'cttorcs) shall also declare in the clearances by invoice, the duties paid and 
the quantities d(‘diicted by award for damages. 

Aktici.k Will. — Kegardiiig the goods put up at auction for consumption in consequence of 
the length of iirnt‘ they may hav<* been in the stores of the custom-house, beyond the time given 
by the regulations ; and those sold licfore that time shall have expired because of the\i» being 
generally damaged, verified by an (*xaniination made by tlu’ officers { fvitorrs) accoi^ing to the 
regulation now in forco, the ad vahrrm duties shall be collected from the price obtained at the 
sale, if they should he .so ckissed in the tariff; and when they are goods upon which the tarif][|ini- 
poses fixed taxes, thirty per cent shall alwavs be collected upon the prices obtained at auction and 
not upon tlie fixed taxes. 
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Article XIX. — Tlie stamp-du^ established by the law of the S?lst of October, 1843, shall be 
included in the imposts in the tariff’ 

Article XX. — The government is autliorised to impose upon goods of any foreign nation 
which may put heavier duties upon Hrazilian nienrhandi&e than upon tiiat of a like nature of any 
other country, a differential duty, which may counteract tfie evil etftvt of the inequality, or oblige 
it t6 abojish that duty ; but that differential duty shall cease inimediately iij)on the cessation of 
the said iiictpiality. 

Autici.e XXI. — A differential duty shall also be collected in the custom-houses oflhazil upon 
the rneichandise of those nations wliicli receive greater duties for consuiiTptioii upou goods im- 
ported to tlieir ports in Hra/.iliaii vessels, thtn upon those imported in their own sliips, proceeding 
witli them in the same manner, as with tliose mentioned in the foregoing Article. 

Article XXII. — The duties or imposts in the present tariff’ shall nyt he increased within the 
financial year ; Init the»governmeiit may order the payment in gohl gr silvi*r, of the twentieth part 
of those which may be above six and less than fifty per cent ol'.the prices of the mercliaiulise, or 
even diminish them as may appear most reipiisite. 

Article XX I II. —All laws contrary to the present arc revoked. 

de Janeiro^ AustisU l-» 1844. 

(Signed) MANGEL ALVES BRANCO. 


I. u POUTS into Rio dc Janeiro. 



IH30-1S4() 1 

1842-1 *<43 

Is.'dl- 1810 

ISIV-IM.’I 

COUNTRIES. 


COl NTUIE.S. 




VhIuc*. Value. V.iliu*, 



niilrei.'t. 

ntilreis. 


mi Iren*. 

iiiilrtMK. 

Oreat Britain 

1 5,002, S.'i.! 

13.007,038 

Brought fnrwanl . 

2.5.43«.IId 

2(; !0M,8*in 

United States 

I,7W,dH0 

I,07h,I7I 

Ilanst* Tovvioi. 

i..v»o,;u(; 

1 . 1,30.875 

France 

4,314,382 

3,08.5,072 

Spun 

7(..,4i;{ 

018,210 

Portugal... 

2.<W2,:'i»8 1 

I '*12,077 

Bta/iliati Porta . . 


i,odi,2(i5 

(iruguay i 

Argentine Republic.,^ ’ 

1,577,217 ' 

f I,.5i2.fil0 

1 o:i2.O02 

(Itlter plaiM*" 

082,1.37 

2,Ol5,i(iO 

Carried forward . . . 

25,4 30.4 10 

2ti, 108.80(1 

*J otal 

2!* 4r>(l (.07 

.31 20r.,(.70 


Not*. —The ret oiiicmally Rniwen'd lo the mtli of ourrurrenoy Mtlrtts r tbounRiid mu. The »ilvor 

rum denomioRted tiiilreiit is nearly eniM^alent to a clollar. (.old Riid silfer ciirrrn«:> haviitf; tiow disappeared from 
KrRxilythe paper milreis issued by the Rank ot Uraail fluctuate in value according to the rates of exchange. Thu 
prcaeiit value of the milreis is abutit fifty cents. 


E.\ PORTS from Rio de Janeiro. 


1K11-I84‘2 I 1M2-184.1 ! |K41-mp2 | 1SC2-1H 


r 0 l N T U I K s. 

V'alite. 

1 Value. 

U U U N T It I K S 

Value 

1 

1 5 .due 

' 1 

i toilreis. 

iiiilreis. 


inilreis. 

milreis. 

(treat Britain 1 

.1,010,104 

3,020.(i2» 

[ Brought forward.. . 

Austrian Ports 

|8.‘2.18,483 { 

I7.8'(7.77I 

United States 

r..0l4,'KI() 

fi (KK5.l3i 

1,770.110 

2, 0.50, <17 .5 

France I 

1,130.010 I 

1,118,0.30 

> Denmark 

.5»'.7.«2I 1 

.544.200 

, 1 

1,104,171 

i,on,o:r. ' 

4.53,80.1 

I,2«).5.|00 

'Sweden . 

' 7'i7..502 

4tl.',MiO 1 

4«{0,(Hj7 

1 380,003 

1 1| , 

^elioa 

Argentine Republic 

701, 20». 

Holland 

188 0.55 

1 34.023 

Belgium 

llaiise Towns 

780,:i27 

3,101,000 

028,171 

.1,3(»0,0.5t) 

UncerUiri 

1.707.5.10 

1 834,100 


« — — — 1 




1 23,71 1.2 40 , 

1 22,220,30«1 

Carried forward — ' 

18,238,483 1 

17,H07jn 

Total 1 

: ' 



Prodlct.*? Exported from Rio de Janeiro. 



I COFFEI. 

SlIfTAkS. ’ 

* HtoKS. 

Rieit. 

TaPKN' A 

Y EARS. 

1 1 

j Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. | 

Quantity. | 

(^iiantit) 

^ r r" 

. bagH of lOOIbs. 

rases. 

1 number. 

1 bags, j 

barrels. 

iHtt Jk 

‘ 1,01.1,015 

10.405 

I52.r)13 

18.788 i 

3082 

1812. .. . s. 

I 1,190.731 

1 1,400 

1 108.082 

10.101 1 

3803 

IMJ 

1,180, .523 

o,4;w 

345,070 

12.187 ; 

4085 


Nu'i F., V;n luus utber ai tides uf commerce should be added to make tliih table t ompleti*. 
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AliTicLEs Exported from Rio de Janeiro, during the Financial Year 1841-1842. 


ARTICLES. i Value. 

nAlrHM. 

Coffee 1 8 ,C..W, 2 H 8 

Sugar ' 878 , 8.07 

Cold DuHt 8 ;i 2 ,‘J 7 I 

Hidea, dr^ H!e 4 .‘ 28 » 

•alted 02,009 

ICoin f!H 0 .:iW 

Tobacco 300,010 

Rum 220.082 

Rice. , 111,500 

Wooda ( prccioua,^ I 129,307 

Maudior Flou.’ ! 

Sweetmeata ^ ! 77.197 

Tapioca J 42,220 

llurna J 20,044 

Birds and Quadrupeda... 23.050 

Bacon I 17.111 

IJiKCHit ! 10,041 

1 prcacuaiiha ' 13 , . 35 .% 

ICorn 13.212 

Cum 12,910 

1 Cigars..* 12,030 

Fiie*w<iod I 10 . 37.3 

Wooden Shoes 9,383 

Wax 7,728 

OhiectK of Natural Hist... 7.883 


Curried forward ! 22,.3I7,473 


! ARTICLES. i 

Brought loi'ward.... ' 

Sole Leather. .J 

• Beans 

llfoney ! 

iMata * 

Value. 

toilreis. 
22,517,47.3 
71,473 
(1.535 
0,2.'»0 
8,1 id 

'Cotton •' 

.5.'978 

•Rusk i 

4,232 

CaracP ! 

3,970 

Snuff 1 

3,48.% 

Came Secca j 

.3,192 

.Pea>nuts 1 

1,709 

jPotatoes j 

• 1.020 

1 Arrow Root 1 

1.025 

Wool , 

I. .3(8; 

Cheese 

1,137 

Soap ' 

788 

Clue 


, Previous Stones 

459 

j Hoofs 

32(t 

1 Powder 

2(UI 

CliO'olate ....• 

125 

H'ca 1 

103 

1 Indigo. 

10 

'Sundries 

48,119 


Total • 22,0KG.8.'>0 

I . 


CO (I N TRI ES. 


Vessels employed in Exportintc the above 
c o f r N T R I K s. 


American 

Bniish 

Rijcuo.h Ayreuu. 

Austrian. 

Uelginn 

it re moil 

Chilian 

Deiimaik 

Dutch 

French 

llanihiirgcse 

iiuhre 


VesBols. 

aunihei . 
113 
lit 
.3 
11 

12 

1 

52 

2 

20 

20 

1 


Carri e!^ f orward 


Tonnage. 

tons. 

3H,2S9 

32,353 

,<(] 

.'i.T.'iO 

2.321 

3,282 

397 

10,941 

177 

7,OS4 

‘I.VS.*! 

3GO 

llO.ssfi 


Brought lorward.. . 

'Rraxilian 

Neapolitan 

Norweisian 

'Oldenburg 

! Moiitc% idean 

Portuguese 

, Prussian 

J Rutsiau 

Sardinian 

Spanish 

.Swedish 


Vc‘ssels 


I 


Total. . 


niitnhor. 

.3(;.5 

49 

0 

2 

I 

10 

.37 

4 

1 

35 

17 

12 

.'i09 


Tonnage. 

tons. 

1 10,880 
ii.O.'il 
2,322 
578 
247 
1,441 
10.721 
1.272 
.32i> 
n.480 
4.394 
15.f;.%5 

l69,.^73 


lixcis of Coffee, KiOlhs. each. Exported from Rio de Janeiro. 

. ■ 1~ i I I 

> 1841 I 1842 


COUNTRIES. 


181.3 


Qiiaritity. I Quantity. I Quantity. 


COUNTRIES. 


Quantity. ' Quantity Quantity. 


JCOlhs e>iCli MiOlbs each. l(»0lbs. each.’ | lOOlha. each. lOOlb,*;. each. IGOlbs. each. 

•I. .>ii. •>.. I n— .... ji/’Li uiT I ciu K*r*r I «lOI 


Antwerp 

Bremen..' 

Cape of Good Hope.. 

Channel 

Denmark 

France 

3i:{i(» 
32.7 Kt 

8,1 US 
02,779 ! 

47.040 ' 

50,318 1 

9 197,500 1 

4,755 ! 
• 24,6‘>5 ; 

78.793 
12,342 , 

18,(137 
I94,»2(} ! 
32.021 
27.203 
1H3..5S(1 
9,111 
70.934 

,50.224 1 

20,890 
12,134 
80.318 
3»;,773 ! 
20,7‘»7 
181.523 ' 

382 

102,850 1 

Brought forward . . • 

Portugal 

Rpaiu 

Sweden 

I'rieete 

408.817 

12,901 

20,51 1 
62,202 
131.222 
lO.llPt 
1,988 

633,177 ' 

43,643 , 

31.324 ! 

111,607 j 
351,522 , 

2.5.10 
5,008 

514,891 

14,014 

5,iy> 

21.401 

73.ri01 

.MS.OIl 

9,n:>o 

3,4.19 

Hamburg 

Holland 

V enice 



Carried forward . . 

1,013,80.5 

1,179,231 I 

1 

1,189.523 

4(iS,Kl7 ' 

033, .577 i 

M4.K91 ' 



Cast.s of Sugar Exported from Rio de Janeiro. 


1841 

1812 

1843 


1841 

! 184*2 

1843 

i: 0 U N T R I E S. 




COUNTRIES. 





Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 


Quantity. 

; Quantity. 

Quantity. 


rases. 

e.isos. 

ra**es 


cast s. 


^ • 

rates. 

(Tape of Good Iloju',. 

11.3 

4IH 

101 

Brought torwurd.. 

7,920 

11,719 . 

0409 

British Channel.... 

1317 

1 ,90 1 

821 

Sweden 

171 

019 

M) 

Hansi! Towns 

055 

«7 


Triesto 

1,880 

y 302 

2203 

Holland 



179 

43*1,^ 

1 

Mediterranean 

1183 

l.uO'i 

408 

Venice 

428 

.319 

Portugal 

23H4 

2,037 

1497 

Other countries — 

60 

i 471 

i *292 

River I.n Pl«»a 

1908 

4,0tM 

3117 







10,405 

1 

■ |5,(i30 1 

1 

9433 

Carried forward . . | 

1 7920 1 

11.749 i 

0409 1 
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Hides Exported from. Rio dc Janeiro. 


COUNTRIES. 

-j_t . _ 

1841 

1842 

1843 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 


number. 

number. 

niim)M*r. 

Antwerp 

noo 

.^075 

17,220 

British Channel ' 

> d.G.ra 

25.2110 

25,381 

Denmark 

1,101 

4,051 

fl,l49 

Franco I 

i 2'>,42(. 

23.085 

24,109 

Hanse Towns ' 

9.7«7 

11,817 

at, 034 

Jlolhind 



HOO 

Mediterranean 

22,31 1 

37*{K13 

97,502 

Carried forward.. ' 


107,844 1 

203,108 



1841 

1842 

1843 

C U U NkT R 1 E S. 





^Quantity, 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Brought forward.. 

Portugal 

Spain 

* ntimlmr. 

07,157 
i • G4,750 
5,224 
4.543 

10.riC0 ' 

• 199 

number. 

107.844 

55,511 

iiiirr'ier. 

203,198 

92,049 

7,515 

8,H(M) 

17,514 

1.1,025 

till 

Sweden ' 

i 14,701 
* 1«,C81 

3,282 

Trieste 

United States 

Other countries 

Total 1.52,9 i|h I 

108,082 

34.5,070^ 


Commrrre hptwctin Brazil ant! the United comniurce b^twcTin KraKil aud th« United Staten connintH 

chiefly in the excliaiige of productionn, the consumption of M’hinh is cuiiMtautiy on the increase. Thiscirciini* 

stance gives reason to expect that the cumnierce between the two coiintneb will continue to expand in the future as 
it has done heretulbrr, in proportion to theii mutuul increase of jKipulation. 

It will be seen troni the following tables, that the importations fiom liraxi] to the TTuited States have increased in 
twenty -one years from the value of fl05,l‘in dollars to 94 H,hI 4 dollars per uuniim. During the same period the Apurts 
from the United States to llraztl have increased from l,:trtl,7fi0 dollars to 2,<i<U,502 dollars. 

The principal articles of iiuportiflion from llrasil to the l^uited States, arc colFee, su^ar, and hides. The principal 
exports to llrazil are flour and cotton luanufactures. Numerous other articles are roiistautly exchanged between the 
two countries fur their miitiiai couveni^lice and benefit, but not in great quantities. 

Brazil has already becunioonu of the greatest cofTee giowing countries of the world. It supplies the United States 
with more than halt of their annual iraportutioub of that article. Nearly all the cotuTnerce between the two nations 
is done by vessels belonging to the United Status. The aggregate totiiiai.';i‘ employed in tsil-l'i in conveying exports 
to Brazil, was 38,778. That employed in making importations, was 37,058. 


Commercial Arrivals and Departures, Coastwise and Foroi[^n, during the Year 1845, 
compared witli those in the Four preceding Years. 



C () A S T 

WISE 


P O R E 1 C 

N V (» H T S 

Y EARS. 

A K R t V A l «. 1 

1 . _ . _ . ! 

I) K P A a T f H K 1 

1 A R R 1 

V \ 1 t 

1 )> 1 P 4 l( 

1 

1 V R 1'. S. 


1 Vessels. 1 Tonnage. ! 

Vessels. 

I'ennage 

^ V esse Is 

loiinage 

1 ' 

i \ ossels. 

i 

'J'onnage. 


number. I 

tons. 1 

iiuiutier. 

tons, 1 

1 number. 

tons. 

1 nuiuber. 

tons. 

I’otal 1815.... 

! 2373 ! 

108,872 I 

2382 

172.i:io 1 

I 878 

2(M,20(> 

' 881 

271,9.15 

., 1841.... 

2 138 ' 

1 09.31 (> 1 

2131 

170.350 ; 

7.13 

, ITO.hi.ii 

' 799 

2 10,89;» 

„ 1813.... I 

2259 i 

152.011 I 

2282 

1,10,951 ' 

k:>i 

192,:»d3 


255,8SJ 

., 1842....! 

2020 j 

140,837 I 

2015 

153,081 j 

803 

1 183,000 

1 ^ 

^ 241,71.9 

„ 1811.,..! 

181.1 ! 

123,091 1 

1929 

I39..501 ! 

• 9r» 

; 2 oi»,i«o 

1 •‘•'■v ! 

* 270,051 

Average 1 

2183 1 

152,110 ! 

2208 1 

158,105 1 

811 

191.1)1 

i K34 

250.831 


Comparative Export of Produce during the Years 1841, 1842, 184.'!, J844, and 1845, 
showing the Increase or Diniiiiulion in 1845, upon the Average of Five Years. 


«. 

YEARS. 

Clear K i) Out- 
wards. 

(N)flee. 

1 

Sugar.' Hides. 

j 

‘ 

Horns. 

Tanned 

half 

Rice. 

Ruin. 

Rnbo- 

woiid. 

1 p»*ca- 
luanlia. 

To- 

bacco. 

Ta- 

pioca. 


Vessels. 

Tona^ 



H ides. 




No. 

No. 

liags. 

cases, , No. 

No. 

No. 

bags 

pipes 

dozt.ii. 

, lbs. 

rolls.Ac. 

brls. 

1845 

.184 

171.320 

l,2f)8,«02 

1-1,539 ,215,089 

308,040 

18,399 

27.274 

47*25 

2182 

27,081 

15,003 

7454 

1844 

57! 

107.01S l,2G0,43r 11,513 j 309,183 

.'yH,430 

15,50('i 

1 1,970 

3804 

038 

4,305 

21,070 

0123 

1843 

590 

1 71,207 

1,189,523 

9,433 1 341.070 

.115,051 

22,335 

1*2,187 

3200 

170) 


18,101 

4085 

1812 

509 

109,575 

1,170,731! 15,400 1 198,082 

j 382,283 

39,928 

10.191 

3451 

1230>j 

10,! 13 

3L270 

3898 

1841 

520 

148,893! 1,0 13.0 1.1 

10,405 152,548 

310,8.13 

22,100 

18,788 

2170 

J2021 

17,007 

28,078 

308M 

Averins. ... 

• 5C7 

100,203 

1.170.332 12,282 ,250,114 

! 

|411.fl4H 

23.054 

17,883 

3172 

1451 

13,753 

22,837 

5049 

Incr^hse ini 
1845 1 

1 

17 1 

8,117 

37,730 

1 

2,257 1 .. 

1 



9,301 

1253 

731 

13,928 


2405 

Den'ease in 
18.15 

I 



! { 

1 40.425 103,032 

1 .1,215 





7,H34 




CoMPARAiiVE Importation into the Port of Rio Janeiro, from Foreipi Countric?. of principal Articles in 1843, 1844, and 1845, and the 

. respective Quantities received from eaeli Country in 1845. 




u inipurittiiuii — [ rn/tfifit/ed.) 
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n^MONSTRATIVK Table of the Value of the Export of Produce to Foreign Countries 
from the exporting Provinces of Brazil during the Year 1842 — 1843. 


K*portiiiff 

Province. 


Hio do 
Janeiro, 


IC.ipiiilu 

SiiiiU).. 


lialiia.... 


Whence to. 


country. 
Auntriaii dotni- 
niouN 

Rolgiuni 

Hanseatic citiei* 

Denmark 

Duited States... 

' France 

IHreat BiUain... 

I Spain 

Italy 

^Ionian Islands •• 

Portui^al 

Holland ........ 

J'orts o( Pacific.. 
AlKentlIicScale^ 
HiiNKia ... . 

Sweden .. 
Iiirkcy 

Pel 4 oiiSUiiipliOTi 
ol tf.S'^els . ... 
Pll-lu 

tiniruay Stale. 

Il’nipimy State.. 
Austrian donii. 

I limns 

iHanHcntic'lowns 

Clini.i 

Clunnoi 

iDeiiiii Ilk 

‘I nited StHie.s .. 
jAryt titnie State.'^ 

I I iii^cuaY 

{Fiance 

i(Ticiit llfitairi... 

^Spaiii 

IihIv 

Portii^’al 

Holland 

Forts of Pacilir 

Sviedun ) 

Austnau domi- 

iiiuns 

1irili8ii (!liani)el 
(iieat Rnl.iiij... 
Sweden 


Value of 
i*roduce. 


rials, mar. 

2,4.10,055 130 
!»‘2S,4n 700 
3,:iti(i,or)fj .080 
144,310 430 
f),W*7,275 200 
|.I1M,03G 080 
3,027,400 MO 
'^1,5(13 100 
717,051 780 
I3.(;0.7 4.30 
1,20.*), 100 220 
.34, ‘123 700 
02,0.03 .070 
701,200 780 
:in,oio 310 
4i;‘i.n;i7 000 
J27,3l.'‘» !».'10 

37,11^8 fllO 
MIS MO 
370 


Ala|j?oas.. I 


J‘criiai 

bucu... 


S(Kt,ST«i 1)2.0 
8')!»,>'10 i.:i3 
17,y.07 239 
4 33, 11.0 103 
1()3;17.3 730 
n 

24 041 340 
.O.l.si..} .07 
n2,.M0 1.07 
2,101,020 922 
2,070 299 
300,177 595 
007 .023 2.01 
11,820 775 

,0.223 ino 

30.928 :i!l0 
41 'i,2..8 342 


H ansealicTowiii 
tlicat ilrit.iiii .. 
F()rtU|',al. 

Aiistnan (inaji-i 

niun.M 

llanHe.tticTow n-. 
D lilted Stales.. . 
Argentine Stater 

1 ranee 

Great Britain... 



Carried forwanf. . 



Total. 


lials. mar. 


22, 22(1,309 119 
2,000 742 


0,215,735 939 

I 

j 

190,081 010 

018,322 .530 


29,253,115 97(»| 


Exporting 

Province. 


Wbcnce to 


Value of 
Produce. 


country. 
Brougbt'forwurd .... 


Perunm- j 
tinned.), 


Parabiba 


(Jeara.... 


Maran- 

liani... 


Spain 

Portugal 

Holland 

Ports nf Pacific. 

Sweden 

Sardinia 


HanseaticTowi*] 
bniied SUtes, 
threat Britain 
Puitugal 


SI Oa* 
tliciiuus. [^U 


Para... . 


HanseaticTowusI 
I'nited States... 
Great Britain.. . 

, Portugal. 

|Cnimt7> not de- 
clared 

HanseaticTowiii) 
ruitcil Stites. 

I France...*. •... 
Spain 

I Fitrtiij^'.al 

!noiliuid 

LiCreat Britain. 


Hiiitid States 
Argentine SLUcm 
‘ rugnay.. 


St. INiuln. < 


' Belgium 
'HiinserffirTowus 
1 1 luted StfFc.s .. 

I France 

|()re«it Kiitdin... 

■ Spain 

L Portugal 

[■jl' lilted State**. . 
jAigentme StHie.s 

il'iiigiiay 

’France 


* Bin 
(iraitde 
do Sul. 


Total .. 


[(ireat Britain, 

I Portugal 

PurtH of Pacilie. 

\uFtri'n do- 

luinmiiM 

Hanse.itmTnwiiH 
l'iuie<l Stute^... 

I niguay 

France 

(vnat Biitaiii... 

Portugal 

Ilnllaiid 

iUeninark 

Cnuntrus not 
declared 


rialii. mar. 


96.22K 

121 

611,213 

894 

170,302 

890 

29,110 

125 

2.17, 142 

17 

.381,29.5 

78.5 

21,808 

870 

23,704 

3.52 

084, 9.58 

328 

34,780 

H72 

27 

200 

4,032 

n 

18.5,969 

<“•28 

10.021 

771 

22,872 

0 

2,982 

47.5 

37,7.50 

089 

11,987 

912 

121,21.5 

.331 

3.3H,M7 

779 

1 1,752 

718 

1,21.2,109 

245 

.M.28I 

062 

9,202 

890 

27,3..% 

400 

11,111 

000 

12.880 

180 

27!', 045 

023 

1 18, W2 

234 

112,918 

90 

'1,209 

000 

2 In, .507 

'»9K 

29O 

115 

2'U,28I 

108 

31,5.51 

850 

109 

120 

1,770 

730 

2,231 

712 

48,()5.*» 

452 


510 

110,13.5 

100 

2;M,.*80 

79.5 

20,14.5 

5' 1 5 

12 ),2(I0 

200 

306,100 

O.iO 

10,231 

715 

.5, 0.17 

322 

09,00,5 

.510 

2 >8 ,330 

195 


Total. 


—-"■*11 

riala. mar. 
129,253,11.5 970 


6,138,489 K52 

765,312 422 

222,025 590 

1,789,316 140 

87,840 902 

820,218 385 

377,959 147 


1,214,180 318 
4lMir>9,h58 412 


* The exporiH from Hio Grande wen iiecessanly mnall, iming to the civil war in that pnuinei', and the greater 
part of the country in poi^Mi'.-.siiui of the lelnls ; lint iii InI. 5 Hio Gnuule exported upwards of l,ll(i(i,iioo ot biiles, 

N.B. In the above olticiiil exposiuou, no iiu-miou is made of the value ot the Exjuuis to the {'oust oj Africa, h*it 
the aiuoiint is veiy cousideiable. 

The value of the Gnld Dust and Diaumnds yearly exported by contraband, anuiuuts, upon nii average, to — 
Gold l)u8t, 1,000,000 nalu. ^or, lo0,000/.J ; Di.iinoud.*, .5,000,000 riala, (or, 500,0(10/.). 

llio de Janeiro, Auguat, 1810. 
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* Rio Grande do S\il vs-as m rebellion diirir^r the \e.tr!« l-iS''— , hut 'since the middle of the \far 1‘'44, foreign trade lias increased eo rapidly in that prerince, that during 
the hnancial year ending the Auth of June, 1 h 45. th- -iuiouat.cf foreign import? entered for consumption at the Rio Grande custom -bouse alone (and exclusire of that of Porto 
Alegre, was rials,- -Rio de Janeiro, August. . 
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Opftciai. Account of the iiliMQrual and Internal Pnndcd Debt of Brazil. 


ar cndiiip 
h of June. 


EXTERNAL. 

Nominal Capital 
in Sterling. 


N T E 11 N A L. 

Brazilian Our* 
rency. 

IH;)7 

Rrazilian loans 
cent.. 

Do. do. 

in London g*! t 

do. . 


Inscribed 1, !>, 
Do. do. 

and (j per cent . . 
do 

rials. 

..1 »i«,<;yo!5?h 

. . 22,.'i<l.'l,i,(>7 

INHS 

Do. 

Jo. 

do.. 

.'>,<,(15.000 

Do. 

do. 

do 

. . 1 2 :i,.ino,<,o(i 

ik:i'» 

Do. 

do. 


S..'i.'i5,000 

Do. 

do. 

dn 

2S,973,»'iO(f 

IH4» 

Do. 

do. 

do.. . 

.V»1<,,000 

Do. 

do. 

do 

..' 20,.'i75,‘200 

IHD 

Do. 

do. 

do... 

fi,S()i,.<,00 # 

1 Do. 

do. 

do 

..!• SI.IOO.KKI 

1H12 

Do. ‘ 

do. 

do... 

It. ,(>00 

;i)o. 

do. 

do 

40,821. *200 

INI.'l 

Do. 

do. 

dn 

> .%so, foo 

1 Do. 

do. 

do 

. . ; 43,2K5.4(jO 

iNit 

Do. 

do. 

do 

, . ' ( 200 

'!)«. 

do. 

do 

4K,221,(;00 

|sl% 

Do. ■ 

do. 

do»^ 

. ! (»,*Kff».20() 

Du. 

dll 


..1 4.v'i‘2l,000 

IMfi 

Do. 

do. 

«o 

, . 1 (,,!»'»0.20(» 

Do. 

do. 

. . ! 4H,():t.5,20() 


Papur moiicji in <‘iic*iiIaTifin in the empire l«»i which 


Kio 
(. WMl‘AllA'1 


povcrimii'iit ir* wspiMihihlc* 

i>r. Jankiuo, ITf/A 0 / AttjiU'tf, l»*ih 
IV L TahU: of the Iti venne ot Ilriml iroiii the 


rials. 


.ir HIT to HIM, as (onip'.ircd with the Revi'fitie attuall> 
recriM'fl m ilie ThriM* Pinauf iai ^ rarh iindei loenf loiied. 


. 1 

(J E N K J{ A L 11 R V E N V K. 

A r I r A L 

Hf 1^-12 i 

. \ B i:4’ R 1 V 

Hli -13 j 

K D I N 

H43— n 

C:i1r.ulnt«>d for 
isl7 and 1K4H. 

Iinport«. «... 

Maritime despatch, .mchtira^c dues, ^:c 

Inteni.d iiuptmts 

.Special imposts levied in Rio Janeiio. 
Extraordinary iiiteriutl impoHts 

ri.d^*. 1 

1(l,(NS,|l(l 1 

.5t.f,27') ; 

2,SI1..52.5 
l,Kti,,|l(i 
'»4t,.0Pl 
4.h.,024 

1 

iitils. • 

K,(;x4.m2H I 

.■>(.7.(.fl i 

l,b.'i7,02l» 1 

(iin.s'Ki 

84*»,(J27 

rials. 
i(vi5(h;ii!< 
715.7I'* 
3,021.12.'! 
2,ll2.*»3'i 
72rp.(i7o 
8;,‘),3 12 

rials. 

13,2.'i»,000 

(i20,000 

.3,0h(i,000 

2,44*»,.'».‘>0 

K2(J,n(H) 

dun.ooo 


j«2i»:t.2(;i 1 


|K,2ll»,llO 

1 2(),r,3«|,.5',0 

Imposts as guarantee for six months' dividend ' 

5.W,3 Uj I 

1 

4‘»2,2i»') 


i 

' 027, 42y 

liupusts for the uniurtisation of the paper cur- j 
rency of the country 

2,0:{7,2(h. 1 

2 72.'».f»74 1 

2.145,Vi;f 

1 

1 .3,23;i,0*2I 

; 


1 

2ii,ooi.:d i 

1 21.8(10.000 


* 'J'lieHe spriml amnuiitM, pmeei-d.* of a eerUin per cent. i>;e l.ttd on the iinpori uiul export trade ol the country for 
tho purposes ahove-uienliniied, have not been applied for some years to the purposes tlioy arc ilistiuod. No Binorti- 
satioij of the paper nirrenuy has taken plaro .since 1K4U. 

Kio i)E Janeiko, l.*)//) o/' A //ifWA'f , HK., 

Oi'iMeiAi. Statement of the Receipts and Expenditure of tlic; Empire of Brazil in the Financial Years undermen- 
tioned, showiiiK the Division of her Expenses amongst the diftereiit Departments of State, and tlie yearly cal- 
culated Di-ficits HI tin; Keveiiue, See. 


Finanriul 

Vears. 

Bcecipts 

calciiLitcd. 

1 Expenditure 
c.ilculated. 

Calculated Deficit. 

Surplus. 

Department of 
Empire. 


riiils 1 

t i> , 

1 rials 

mar. 

riahs 

mar. 

rials mar. 

rials mar. 

Irt.'Mi ;w 

1.3,021,7 10 

0 

13, 501, .571 

571 

470 8 »5 

■571 


1,02.5,150 300 

1.8(7 . 

12,2(i i,2t. ' 

0 

j 1.1,1.50,371 

8.51 

8«:>,ioo 

S.53 


1..530,r;8 0 

iK.'tM :(it.... 

13,(ir..3.2*'0 

0 

' l3,(i*22,C.‘i7 

0 

.... 


40,501 0*7 

1,. 527, 07 *2 (1 

ih.(0— 4I). .. 

I l,l'lf..22') 

0 

I 1.5 2:((), 17.5 

02 

l,t»33.1»l(t 

0‘2 


1, .507.538 0 

Hio -11 

1 1,(100, (l«0 

0 

, 17,0.30.. .).3 

43*2 

3.()3O,0«3 

1.3‘2 


1 ,8*2:‘,0K3 f) 

1841 12.. . 

1 |,3.V2 00(1 

0 

20,.5(> l.liOO 

1)31 

(>,212.000 

0.14 


2,210..S.54 120 

I.S12 l.f 

1 5.200,1100 

0 

1 20,;*2l,Sl.i 

0 

• 5,72 l,.S43 

0 


2,50 1,7 10« 800 

iNi.t 11,... 

i<;..5(io,oo(i 

0 

•2.3. 1*20, H(>I> 

7n;( 

(>,020.800 

0 


3,l8'2.'.i(>4 0 

iHif-ri 

i(l,8:{i';,<ino 

0 

•20,.32O..5-2» 

111 

0,|sl..5*i0 

441 


2,S(i0,‘2(;3 n 

lM4.'i fO 

2('.,' •(10,000 

0 

2<;,r)02,2.3l 

.57(1 

(.»;2,23I 

57(> 


•i,Kio,5ir 0 

(,sfr>-~47 

218)00,000 

0 

•27,:UO,2'20 

78.'. 

3,.330, r20 

7S.5 

.f.. 

•2,030.5.5(1 0 

IM7- 18 ... 

2 l^SOO.OOO 

0 

•27,‘27‘.',8‘i7 

1)11 

2,17‘.) 8**7 

Oil 


.3.l>()5,7.3l (1 




Tut 111.. . . 


|0..5.50,r.K.3 

50H 

10..5‘M 077 











Financial 

Departiiiciit of 

• Department of ar. 

I)ep.xrtnient of 

■ l)epnrtnib.nt ol 

Dep.xrlineiit of 

Vears. 

Justice. 


■ 


Finaiict 


! Aiaiine. 

1 Foreign Alfairs. 


rials 

mar. 

rial.-. 

in.ii . 

n.ils 

111 .11*. 

rial-' iii.'if- 1 

1 rials mar. 

1 ".'oi-,'!;. . . . 

(i72,r,H3 

•2*20 

'2,ti‘i.5,20.1 

75.1 

3,75"' 08.5 

50 

U 1.5 3 IS 300 

J >3,.31H 800 


7(. •2.2.30 

788 

3,l‘ii.O'.J7 


5.«3‘',J()4 

2i'.4 

I,0.(.,8iU IIS 1 

1 27 018 800 

iK;tH 

8()'J.04(i 

a'*! 

3,n.i.‘2^2.1 

.580 

5,8i > .085 

.50 

•i.l'd.O.'iO .3st. 

lO.l^hi i»'20 

18.30 10.... 

H.V),737 

(151 

3.5Ki,,t,r, 

.do 

(>,;C.»n.l2.5 

810 

2 (.«. 10*2.3 Is 2 

1 10l,T.14 800 

1840- 41 

1, 0.0. ,221 

•JM 

i) ,013.035 

1720 

o.;oi>,'iji 

•21 

*2ro.>.lS,J 7.5.3 

•>7,(10 1) 

1811 12.... 

l,0(;.5,.52 1 

iti.t 

, 0,107,01-5 

0-2 

7.7('.o,(i5 1 

4:si 

*2,070,'2;)| 83.1 

j ti.(,8()> .300 

1842 4.1.... 

1.132.114 

.5S8 

5, 300,181 

37*2 

H.)s23.58.5 

17 1 

‘2.507 317 0(. 

i 470, 1*2.5 0 

1843 -44.... 

1 ,r'!>8,34» 

441 

.5,h;»l.sf,0 

83() 

0.180,110 

.571 

1 •2.732..50() 1 14 

5.3.5,0<>l soo 

1814-4.5 

1,471.70(1 

I7.*» 

8 , 70 ' 2 ,i» 2 H 

41) 

!».7^20,^2Kfi 

778 

.3,1)08,.5.30 77 

! 1.51,710 ’• 0 

18I.'» 40,... 

1.000, 101 

(i71) 

0,008.488 

.30 

0.;i07,l)l 1 

45'2 

.3,0.37.*2I2 115 

» ;»7!),(‘)'' o 

1 84(i — 17 ... . 

1, (>42,427 

02M 

<1,171 ran 

2<)0 

|•2,•2 10,351 

718 

! 3, K >,(.(!; o():> 

.50‘),o‘»t' 0 

1847-48.... 

l,(i(10, 0.5.3 

731 

rt, 170,707 

.58.3 

12,110,732 

‘207 

i .(,l.d..50S .30.1 ! 

I .501,170 0 
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EMPIRE OP BRAZIL. 


ARMY AND NA^Y. 

The military staff is considered on an extensive and Jarge scale. There is 
also supported a large corps of military police or gendarmerie^ and a' national 
guard. The national guard is organised by law; and all males from eighteen to 
forty-five years of age are enrolled in it. * They are equiiiped at their own cost, 
the nation furnishing arms and ainmui\ition. The national guard performs sen- 
tinel duty daily at\he palace and public offices. 

Captain Wilkes says, ^‘Thc navy is not effective ; they want seamen, and are not 
likely to have any. A naval academy is established for the education of cadets or inid- 
shipincti. Here they enter at twelve years of age, receiving some of the first rudiments 
of education, and remain four years. After passing an examination, they are sent to 
.sea, serve there four years, 5nd if found qualified are then promoted to*second lieutenants. 

“ The military academy t^iey enter later, remain s^cven years, passing through various 
courses of study, and if found competent, they are made lieutenants. From what I un- 
derstood, the system oP education is very imperfect/* 

Standing Ahmy. — The standing army of Brazil consisted, in IB4d, of *J4,244 officers 

and soldiers, viz. : — 

number. 

Tnmpii of tilt* line I7,0‘*V 

Volunteers and rocriiits 

National );uardH iu tterrice 5,3x0 

The troops of the line in 1844, were distributed in the provinces as follows: — 

-- - - j - - - . 

I C O l N r R l E S. j Men COUNTRIES. Men. ' 


• number. iiuniboi. 

Rio de Janeiro ' Brought forward 12.S75 

Bahia IVriianibuco 731 

Svrjcipe IIS Paraliiba 124 

Alagoaa Hi Rio Grande do Norte Hi; 

Vlatto GroMo Hril Ceara 3'' I 

Ooyay, 234 Piauhy 3(»2 

jRiu Giande do Su! 7,73 h Marauhani H43 

Isaiita CathiniiH Hi Para I.IAH 

,.san Paulo biii llinua fleraen iiV.'i 


Carried forv^ard. ... 12,^7 ,» 'Total 17,'h).S 

Brazili.\n Naval Force, 1844. 


1 

1 VrsBeU in Cominltitiion. 

VraaelH 

\ raaelM 

VESSEL .S, 

' 

_ . 


III 

( on* 


' Vrsiu'la. 

1 Men. 

Guns 

Ordinary. 

di'miiiid 


' tiuiiibrr. 

number. 

unmbt>r. 

It iiTiihrr. 

number. 

.Shipi* of the bur 


’ 


1 


'.Frigates 

1 

1«3 

'll 

2 

2 

iCorvetiea 

.5 

SOh 

102 

J 


1 Brigs . ., 

4 

273 

44 



1 and achooiu th . . . . 

7 

37ii 

7fi 



I Pa'HcllOM 

4 

177 

. 21) 



;bchoonrra 

. 

277 

' 32 

1 


. \ achti 

10 

249 

11 



jc inter 

1 


' 1 



(•unbo4tH 

n 

142 

12 

( 


Steamera 

. . r, 

214 

12 

2 


jTranaportj 

7 

I2M 




Total 

.. (17 

2830 

1 :m 

1 7 

1 


I 


I 


Aaval OfficerSy 1844. — Admiral, 1 ; Vice-ad miraLs, 2; Commanders of the Squa- 
droits, \\ Commanders of Divisions, 8; Post-captains, 16; Captains, 30; Com- 
manders; GO; Pirst-iiciitHnanls, 160; Second-lieutenants, 240 ; students in the Naval 
Academy, 67. 

The Jiidiciiiry . — ^'fhe department of Civil Justice is administered by the following 
officeis : — 1. Justices of the Peace, elected by the people ; 2. Municipal Judges, ap- 
pointed by the crown ; 3. Judges of Orphans, ditto ; 4. Judges of Common Law, ditto; 
5. Judges of the Supreme Court, ditto. 
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f>KiirRiPTiON of Specimen® of Timber, the Cmwtb of tliia Province and the Province of Pemambnco and Alaf^oas. 


NAME OP TIMBER. 
No. 

1. Sicicuipera-asBou . . .. 

2. -moriiu..* 

3. AiuBrello-Tenatico .... 

4 . „ Flor d’algadao . 


MAXIAIUM. 
Ijong,' Cube. 

I left, j feet, i 
Ko :i 




Peculiar Quality. 


beaniN of shipB 

( bemlB, kneel, riba 
^ &c., of ihlpH 

^plaitking and cho- 
■eii pieces foi 


iinliiiiited 
^ du. 

I# do. 


' X 

i heavier than water i / fotre 

! i laced, 
i strong tough fibre. 


do. 


less than water 


do. 




5. „ -Buziintao 

70 

. 2 

1 • 

ornamental fittings ; 

do. 

hcavieg 

n. Camasari 

100 

;*'* * 

ships’ masts j] 

do. 

Ica.s 

7. „ Branco 


! *• 

do. j 

do. 

do. 

H. „ Vernielho 

no 

;• 

do. 1 

do. 

do. 

li. Garuroba Vemielbo .. ..' 

1 

beams, dec. 

do. 

du. 

10. „ Amarello 


' ' 

do. 

dt». 

do. 

11. Pao d'OIeo m.. 

su 

; 

r planking sliip.<i, , 

\ ornamental work' < 

abundant 

• do. 

• 

1 

60 


1 

ornamental work , 

do. 

liein ier 

13 Corsv**® *1® Nigro 

60 

! 

i >1 

' 

r blot ks, sliravea, { 

1 bridges, dec. j 

do. 

do. 

14. Sapoe airana, Veimeltuti 

hO 

. 

/ beams of houses i 
\ and ships 

do. 

do. 

1 5. „ Aniarella 

'' 

" 1 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Ifl. Inibiriba Branca 


u i 

beams, | 

do. 

cli * • 

17. „ Preta 


14 

do. •’ 

df> 

1 du. 

IH. Pao Ferro 


1 ; 

to turner.«.* work 

d«). 

i d„. 

Mh Aiigelim 



do. and bt'anis. 

do. 

di>. 

lOA. „ Margoso 

.. 

! •• ' 

do ! 

do 

do* 

20. Lareugiulia 

i 



f dti, Hiid cabinet- | 
1 maker..’ ■ j 

do. I 

do. 

21. Pitia Marfim 

30 

: i ! 

dr. do, 1 

«lo. 1 

du. 

V2 „ Arroba [ 


' ) 

do. do. I 

do. 1 

(III, 1 

tin. 

fl fl 




• dTi. do. * 


no» 

24. Aiigica ■ 

i:» 

, 1 1 

ornamental 

do. 1 

1 do. 

lUillnndine 

30 

1 

beams of houses 1 

do. i 

1 lighter 

Vt#l)espot^ ' 

31 » 

. 1 I 

' H 

beams, d'C. 

do. 

[ beaviiT 

V7. Oitocica 1 

30 

ornaiiieiital | 

4 beaniH of houses ; 1 
^ Ac. ' ; 

do 

iigbfer 

2K. Carnauba 

.15 

1 

f do. 

heavier 

Larang^ira 

u. 

\ 

1 4 ornaiHv ntal workj ( 
! ( and tools • j * 

[ do. 

lighter 

30. Pao Carga ! 

.50 

' 3 

nlankiiiir 

do. 

! do. 

31. lacarauda 

10 

; ‘ 

ornunieutal iut>t atiundant 

1 heavier 

32. Ixiiero [ 

.50 

1 ^ 

flooring and ceiling | 

abundant 

1 lightc 

1 


33. Cedar 

34. Genepapo 

35. Mesque Bravo... 

36. Ingapore 

37. Boranhei 

3H. Pa» CabeUo 

3!>. Pao langadn 

40. Mullo Vermelliu . 

41. Cuiidem 

42. Pachino 

43. Maaaranduba 

44. GoUndi 

4.*i. latolik 

46. Leiteira 

47. Mandti 

4K. Garapato 

4<J. Marcia Pret>i 

00. Dorada 


rio 

;io 

.50 

50 

,*J0 

.50 

30 

50 

40 

50 

MO 

HO 

fiO 

50 

.50 

.50 

50 

50 


1 

3 

A 

4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
.3 


r ceiling and iote 
, 1 nor work ; , 

I turning and carving 
' ' beams, maebi- ; > 
nery, dec. i > 
do. 
do. 
do. 

catamarans 
beam**, roaebi 
nerv, &c. 
ornamental 
beaiiiB, die. 
do. 
do. 

ornamental 
beams, dc. 
do. 
do 
do. 
do. 


do. 

do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do, 

do. 

du. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

heavier 

do. 

do. 

do. 

lighter 

heavier 

do. 

tlo. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. e\eii<isting. 
struug, easily 
worked, and like 
' nialiogany. 

I K Canary colour, 

! ( easily worked! 
j hard, 

r very elastic, and 
L does not splinter 
i do. 

I do. 

' hiiTil siud durable, 
do. 

, oriiaiiK’ntal, and 
‘ j tiiii ol oil, from 
■ ^ which iH 4 »x- 
. I traded the oil 
, I of copaiba. 

( when hist cut 
brown, shortly 
after mu Iberry 
colour ; even 
grained, and 
splits easily, 
fwhen first rut 
I i is deep brown, 
I.; turns nWk by 
j j con tact with the 
1. atmosphere. 

! r very heavy and 
{ durable; splits 
J very ea^iIy into 
j long laths * for 
' L t^oofs of houses. 

! hard and durable. 

I do. 

j rvery hedV 3 ', com- 
pact, and of a 
i I brown lolour. 

, t hard, light yellow, 

I I everlasting. 

! do. 

j t smooth grain, light 
I f yellow. 

' \ close smooth graint 
\ light yellow 
rhard, and takes 
I good polish, 
good work. 

U. 

do. 

J do. 

hard. 

|soaiething1ike birch. 
{ bard, 

isoft; insects wilt 
\ not enter. 

{ 4 soft ; free fioni in- 
\ sects. 

Jhgbt, tough wood. 

I bard and durable- 
do. 
do. 
do. 

a sort of corkwood, 
durable, 
hard. 

durlble,** • 
veryqpKid. 
dn. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
da 
do 



MISCELLANEOUS CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER 1. 

TRADE AND NAYJGATION OF GREAT RRITAIN WITil CURA, SPANISH AND 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS, ANM) BRAZIL. 

The propress of the trade of Eiiplaiid with ('iioa, Mexico, and the states of 
South America, though comparatively limited by the condition of those countries, 
is still of great imj)ortance. 

The exports from England were 



18‘22. 

1825 



£ 

To Mexico 

00,000 

1,400,000 

To Columbia 

. . 27,000 

050,000 

To Buenos Ayres 

230,000 

1,000,000 


347,000 



3,303,000 



3,650,000 

3,650,000 


Increase .... £3,30:1,000 

According to the official accounts of the British custom-house the value of 
the exports of England to the new republics in 1824 amounted to the several 
values as follows, viz. : 

£ 

TotheBrazilc • 3,425,324 

To Spanish America 2,377,100 

To the same destination, passing by the West Indies • 4,197,570 

Total exports of Great Britain to the new republics of 

America 10,000,000 

According to the tables published by the French govern- 
ment, in the month of May, 1829, France exported to 
the new republics, goods to the value of . . , 040,000 

The United States 3,330,000 

S^pain, Germany, and other parts of Europe . . 4,480,000 

China and the East Indies .... . 1,150,000 


Total 


19,600,000 
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These reports are exclusive of the important exports of British manufactures 
from the British West Indies to the Spanish American Republics. 

A Return of the Numh'w and ToSnag’eol Vessels entered and cleared in Trade with 
Mexico, from tho^ Year 1820 to the latest Account. 


YEARS. 


E N«^r E R R D IN W A 11 1) S. j C L J5 A R E D OUTWARD S. 


British. 


{■'urcign. 


•Rriliah. 


ForcigQ. 


Vessels ! Toniiago, [Vessels , Tonnage. ^Vessdls. TniinHg’i*. j Vessels. .Tonnage. 


'J otaf^ declared 
[value of British 
[and Irinli pio- 
jduee and inaiiu- 
I fact Ares exporl- 
!<*d ^ from the 
I United Kingdom 
ito Mexico. 
















32K 




too 




1H2I. 

•2 


4K() 


1 

1 

1,131 


1 

1,070 


4 


1/210 


1 

r. 

1,'ir 1 



80,300 


A 


1.40*2 


1 

II 

2,1K2 


. 400 

•207.418 

IK‘24. 



IMO 


1 * - 

10 


1 

300 

301,1)07 

1 Wi.'i ^ ^ 



I.VO.'i 


1 

47 

j,i:-20 

, , 

. , 

1,042,078 





1,2S.1 


i 

*20 

5,23K 



471,285 

1 



•2.010 


1 .. 


3.000 

• 1 

•2('i0 

00*2 sou 

lH*/h 

.... ! .'10 


0,:i 1*2 


1 

•20 




307,0*20 







1 

•21 

N.'tO!) • 


.. 

303/i0*2 

iH.'in 



r, 2 ;iG 



51 

N'i74 

•i 

483 

078,441 

Js:n 



4,J>7I 

A 

eng 



4 

0.10 

728,8.58 

1 



0,000 

1 

7H 


3,740 I 

2. 

320 

100,821 

JK.Tt 



5.H14 

‘2 

j :i2o 


5.501 ' 

o 1 


421,487 

ls;u. 



(•.Mit'l 1 

•2 1 

1 4‘»( 


5,. >02 [ 

- 

400 1 

4.50,010 

I Stri 



7,0'.>K 1 

1 i 

I U4S, 


0. .30 ! 

1 1 
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402.8*20 




I 



4‘25 


3,8X0 



2.54,8*22 

IS,U,. . 

41 

! 

y./iin 




0,1 ‘20 



520,700 

Ik;w. 

. 

j 

7 ,003 , 



, •20 

•A.o.on , 



430,776 

IHH‘1 


i 

7,3? 1 ' 

'i i 

art 

' *20 ! 

4,8.10 

’:i 

370 ! 

000,170 

1M|(» 

1 

, 

!( 1,0*2 *1 ' 

1 


•20 

1,302 , 

1 

1 '•>» 

40r>,330 

IKII 


1 

1 ,8(.K ; 



. 31 

5,8, t(i ' 

3 

OSH ! 

434,001 

isl’j 

1 






1 


j 


1H1.{ 



, 






i 


I*<41 

1 


• 



I 

' 


1 

1 


Js4 

1 








1 



An Act'ount of the Ts’hiiiIht of Sliljis, cli.stin^’uisliino* Hritisli and Foreic*;ii, with tlieir 'fon- 
<hal liavt* (‘iitcrod and cJeaivd for C’ulri from the I jiitod Kingdom during the 
pa^t Five Years ending* the otli of Januarv, 1 U(). — (This Account for the Year 1846, 
ineliidis, with C’ulia, all the other Foreign \Ve. : ludie.s.) 


K N T li R K I) I N \V A R 1) S. C L E A R E 1) () U T W A R I) .S. 


V I-: A B S, 
ending .5tli 
.lunuHry. 

B H I 1 

1 S 11. 

FCRlilCN 

i 

Shi pH. , Toiinagr. 

BRITISH. 1 

FORK! G N. 


^thips. 

Toiiiiiif'e. 

Ships. 

ToniiaKe. , 

Ships 

Tonnage. 


uuinlier. i 

tons. 

nun, her. 

j tons. 

uunibei 

VOIIH. 

liiiiiiher. 

tons* 

KIl 

i.n I 

.>0/77 

:i*2 

; O.VU 

10.) 

•2:1,137 , 

.'>•2 

17,807 

181*2 

1 1.5 ! 

:I3..177 

14 

; 

14*2 

37 .-205 

41 

U»,(J77 

1^1.3 •.,! 

143 ! 

47.*.M7 

31 

! 7,0hl 

10*2 

1 3.80(1 1 

«l 

17,IH« 

1841 

147 

■loj.ll 

.53 

1 1*2 .*4110 

130 

3(),(l.50 1 

7.5 

24,748 

184.5 ! 

1‘2*2 1 

31,712 1 

11 

j I0,*l^.3 

10*1 

:(l/28«i : 

0-2 

1.5,306 • 

1840 1 

200 

.50, '20 1 1 

7<i 

j I6,8r,.5 

170 

I .5 1,7.50 ' 

109 

‘27,00.5 


An Aeeount of thc^NinnluT of Ships, distiiiguisliinp^ llritish and Foreign, with their Ton- 
nage, that hav(k entered and eleared for tlie Frazils from the United Kingdom during 
the past Five Years, ending the otli of .lanuarV, 184(). 


1 

Y E A R S, i 
ending 5tli 
January. 

1 

E N 1’ K R E D 

1 N W A U I) S, 

, U L I* 

: A R E D 

0 I’ T VV A n I) s 

jiR n 

Ships. 

r ISH. 

1 F () R E I C N. 

1 

BRITISH. 

! FOREIGN. 

1 

j Tonuage. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

' Tonnage. 

i 

number. 

^ tons. 

number. 

tons. 

number. 

toil'!. 

; number. 

1 • toAn 

1841 ' 

1*20 j 

1 •20,2 1*2 

11 

•201 1 

•207 

■10, .54 .5 

42 i 

• 10,007 

184*2 

1.53 1 

j ;47,.507 

14 

20i:i 

185 

40,078 

' 30 

• 7, .500 

1843 ; 

1-24 ! 

I 30,87.5 

10 

3467 

‘200 

.53,128 

' 80 

*20, .520 

1844 

1.58 

38,0*20 

8 

20‘)0 

207 

50,034 

. 50 1 

12,083 

1845 

<200 1 

1 43,640 

14 

•2.580 

2.5.5 

(>0,.52l 

; 47 

1-2, .574 

1846 

24.8 1 

58,110 

11 

3888 

231 

1 50,1.3.5 

04 

24.(526 


2 L 


VOL. IV. 
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An Account of the Number of Ships, distiiii*-uislun^ British and Foreii^n, with their Ton- 
nai;**, tiiat liiivo entered and cleared for Me-xief), and the other Ports of South America, 
from the Tnited Kingdom, iliiring the [»ast five Years, ending the uth of January, 
18U). 


K N T F. T? K J) IN W A U I) S. 


C I. E A U K n O V T W A R I) S 


Y E A U S, 
vndiiif; .'»th 


Ji K i n S II. 


F D-R K 1 (i N. 


R R I T 1 S H , 


FO R El (; N. 



Ship^. 

Toniia^o. , 

Ships I 

Ton nape. 

Sliips. 

Toniiaire. 

1 Slope. 

Tonnage. 


nurnluT, 

tons. ! 

number. 


• nuiiiber. 

tons. 

iiiiDiber. 

toiia. 

IMU 

•i-J7 ^ 

1!».*2!U 

‘20 

.■i.'.rifi 

; iK.s 

'11.07-2 

10 

l.!)02 

isr2 

37- 


ii 


' lit; i 

42, (*3(1 

. n 


iKi:t 

310 

77,1^7 

IK 


' ‘ill 

47 (-01 

' 21 

.\4G'I 

1S44 

3m 1 

h 1,7 fit 

H« 




l.'i 

3.11)3 

1SI5 

3.'»7 

‘•7,lli5 

7 

i/»h. 

i ‘>iio 

7o,(*l7 

13 

2.3 in 

IK a; 

.rjn 

K3.'M,2 

13 

.t.:t 1 H 

3.7(1 

iOl 'tJi 

i:> 

‘i.033 


British and Irish Produce and Manufactures Exported fn)in the Inited Kingdom to 

('uha. 


A R T 1 c L E s. 


Earthenware ol all aortfi. 


Apparel, fllop^, and haber- j 
daithery ] 


Brass and copper mannfar. 
tiire> 


Coala, rindera, and culm .... 


Cotton maunfactiiroa, iiKhnl- 
iiif; euUon >arri 


Hardwares and cutlcrv <! : 


Iron atiA ateel, wrni]|>ht and 
uriwrou^rkit 


Year(‘. 

j J>» rlaretl 

I %aliie. 

A R T 1 i: I. r S. 


Yea?^. 

laliie. 


1 t: 




£ 

1K.1(I 

3,7 1 1 


f 

Is 10 

10LM)C, 

isn 

,3.7 n 


IKII 

io(..y»7 

1842 

' 4,(u.'i 

Linen mantifai toro-t. inrliul- 


1K42 

lo.i,o‘i7 

Isi.') 

ti.,>K| 

ing linen >arn 


IK 13 

201, ’.80 

1811 

.1.0 l-l 


IKII 

I1I3,I7'» 

Isl.'i 

1>,7.».3 



' 1 S 1 

.1I3,8(.3 

IsKt 

I 1 30 1 



i 


IKII 

II.KsI 


, 

I IHIO 

12.K', { 

IM-2 

K.T.'iO 


i 

1 1K41 

1 l,s is 

1^I.J 

IKU 

Ii, -!(• 
l.'i l.>i> 

.\luebinery and null work. . . . •< 


j 1^1‘i 

. IK13 

l2 134 
3.vn 

184.*! 

20,01 '» 


1 

' 1841 

•»J7I 




i 

! IM."! 

(», 1.18 

lain 

1 3.711 





IKIl 

n.2(,l 

. 




JHtiJ 

l(,.07o 


r 

1 18|(| 

(;.l")l 

(SI3 

7.oor» 


i 1HU 

(..(■.'iO 

JM 1 
iHi.'i 

<..tN7 

|o,*i(in 

Silk inaniifarturea < 

i 

1 1842 

1 1 8 1.3 

M7.'l 

i.V.UK 




1 ' 

1 I8l] 

10, ‘230 

1810 

I0l,(,l,(» 


1 

' 184.7 

0,53 1 

IKII 

27*2. -'IIO 



i 


IMi 

|ol. ■.'.(. 



1 


|hl.i 

1K1,13(. 


r' 

! IHIO 

4 210 

ls41 

•22l,(t7') 


1 

IKII 

.3, .580 

1S15 

! (i02 02K 

Tin and pewter warea, tin un- 

! 

1 K42 

•2,000 


1 

wrouglit, and tin plates * 


1K13 

.8,812 

jK4(l 

i;»,i(i2 

1 

1 1841 

4,007 

1.S41 

iti/iai 


L 

181.7 

«,IK8 

lK|2 

' 8,030 




Ihl3 

1 18, h 



1 


IMI 

11,721 


r 

IKKI 

40. 1.5.5 

IKI.^ 

•in,."! IS 


1 

IMI 

31.105 



Wciollen maiiiifarturos, in- 

1 

18 12 

30.550 

1810 

I 8,7.10 

cluding yarn ^ 

r 

; 1 K.J.1 

40,8>o; 

IKII 

, 0,213 


1 

ISil 

.51,40(1 

JHI2 

' 3.21*2 



184.'- 

ti7,3;.(; 

isn 

4,o.v; 





iKll 

7,87/ 





IK Cl 

1 7,032 


- 

IKIO 

22,20.5 


' 



|81I 

23,710 

1810 

! ‘/7, ww 

Other artu.les 


1842 

18, ‘221 

1K41 

38.780 



IH43 

3.5, 348 

1S42 

! 1.3,1(41) 

i 


1814 ! 

21, .582 

1K43 

' 33.8 in 

1 

L 

181.3 

7,800 

1841 

i 48,017 

— 


i 

IKl.'i 

, )>),0O4 

1 

f, 

1H40 1 

514,782 

iKin 

1841 

1842 

1843 

I .M,423 

4.'i.4Hll 

1 30,21)1 

5H,.'i40 

jAcpregate value of British 

1 and Irish prialuce and mu- < 
j nufactiireu 

1841 

IH4‘2 

184.3 , 

1844 

5U‘2,Mfi 
.306 2.55 
624,871 
6.54,214 

1844 

' 4.^134 

j 


1845 ; 

124.015 

184.', 

1 53,984 

1 


1 
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QuantI'iifs oi the principal Articles ImpofUii into the United Kin^lom from Cuba, and 
C^uantitles so Im])ortod eiitcrc*d for Home Consumption. 


7\ K T 1 C L i: S. , 


(Ifdar wood.... 


('ocliiiieHl, J 

nilla aut( dust., t 


(.‘ollee. 


oM‘. 






I iuliK'> 


I.iiglVOtiil 


' Kriiar«‘ci liM 

]iii^>ortc*il. , llouii- (!on- A K T 1 C L 
I •uinption 



1 tuns. 

1 tons. 

lsu» 


1,141 

, IHII 

m 

(;74 

1S12 

1 4.V1 

:i2i; 

1 ls4:4 

; 1,171 


18-44 


i l.ilMi 

lS4r» 

‘ 


1 


i 

1 

Uifl. 

lbs. 

1810 

"l.lsO 

, 11, (.10 

' isll 

1 l.tOM 

7 , 0:40 

1 IMI2 

, on 1.07 

4'Mhs 

1813 

1,HU7 

•20 .70 

1 istj 


‘i 'JiO 

i 184 .1 

I 

' soil 


' IslO 

' 1/1 

70.'i 

I'-yi 

7*2r./2*2:i 

.117 

ISI-.' 


‘ioo,:.o:4 

im.{ 

1.0'.l/2l7 

1 1 S.SLO» 

1841 

.'■ri...i«o 

:i7Ur>vi 

ISi.'i 

i>^7,k;i'i 

4 1 , ‘20.4,1 ‘JO 



(ons. 

tuflB. 

IKIO 

•2l»,2Kn 


i |S|| 

:i‘ 2 ,ovi . 


' Is 1*2 

:i‘.‘.‘2To 

10.0 40 

'j IS 1.4 

:) 1 .t.s.4 

.41. .4.'.:. 

1 IHII 

:i4,7o . 

.41,07.4 

j is|5 

IIA 

, IS 10 

1 r.:4 

l,0‘2.S 

IMI 

1.010 

1,1 ‘2.1 

1 Is 12 

. sol , 

00| 

‘1 Isll 

' • 1,00'^. 

1H7 

! Isll 

.410 

.> 1:4 

( Isl-. 

' 102 



1810 

1 .V 

s7u 

Isll 

o.sr 1 

MO.I 

Is 12 

s, 0 .(S 

IMl 

18 1,4 

' 17‘* 

ls .4 

isn 

• 2 ,s /0 

SOI, 


Is 10 
isll 
ISIJ 
is 4 ;{ 
IS H 
1 s i:, 


HIO 
|sM 
Is 1-2 
I H i;{ 
IS 4-4 

ISI.J 


:i.i 2 s ^ 


lODR 

!7',» 

lo;i 

.ll) 

(•i 

1 . 1.4 


Mail uglily 


MolaHHea. 


It mil., . 


Sugar uuretiuoil 


r 

Sugar rtliijrtl... • 

'i 

I . 


l‘ol»arc« uimia- 
uui.u.tiirrd ... 


si,! 

*.i,'i 74 

1 , 7 : 4 s 


ten*'. 

•ilo 

311 

‘i: 4 '.* 

•i«S» 

:rj 


robarro iii.inn 
f.irtiiri’il, 
rigaiB ... 


VVmdI fidinn 


or 


Yo.ir.i. 


i I 
L 


isiu 
|S|i 
IsW 
isn 
Isit 
|s4 . 

IMIO 
ISl. 
I.s|‘> 
isi:; 
lsi » 
Isl*. 


iirniortfd. 


KrilHn d ioi 
llomi* Con- 

hiiiii]>tion.,^ 



, tOllM. 

10UH. 

iKin 

' 781 

780 

isll 

.4S*2 

■l.'itf 

tsl‘2 

; is4 

.140 

1 84:4 

: 1 

• l.bM 

ISM 

1 ,3,28*2 

! :4,i4.j 

IS 1:1 

7, ‘2 11 


IKK) 

rwts 

1 rwu. 

IK 41 

.32,083 

1.7.4'i 

18 12 

3. 1‘2;4 

•2.75‘J 

is 1.1 

20 7 

1 

Isll 

1 I,H3l 

.1 

Is4.) 


tt27,r.:iM 


(«alIutiK <iu- 

/ill 


ubuiing 

rliiOjug 


..vrrpioot 

(>\ I'rpiuot. 

IS 10 

1 ' 

1 

Isll 

1(;,0I7 


IS42 

.ri..{st) 

•> 

isi:^ 

70,100 

i •* 

Isll 

1SS.07S 

!‘2 

is4:) 

M.ori 

■ 2,40:), 4 37 


fWl- 

cwts. 

IKK) 

.104 00.4 

I 41 1 

Isll 

1 '4 1 .4 i2 

150 

IS 12 

2" 7 i»0'2 

10 

|si;i 

118.701 

1 

ISH 

•2'io‘2rr; 

*20 

isr» 

:4.)2, 10*2 

4,s.><;,boi 

IKK) 

isll 

lsl2 

IS 43 
Isll 
ISl.^i 

:4,7.'} 1 

1 

1 


ibtt. 

IbB. 

Is 10 

•2V» 702 

170,107 

1811 

4Ml,IIM 

21:4,2.50 

IslJ 

• 2 : 45 , 'll 4 

IH!l,ri8!) 

ISI.’I 


1710431 

IHII 

•217,‘2o:4 

*2:40,104 

isr> 

4:>:4 00 1 

‘2.5,017,100 


i.>:t.o:4s 
‘.ioo nji 
:ii I ''H 
L'.'iV. 7 S'» 
•>|iB K*i„l 
< 1 . 

t. 7 H 

•i.I.lVM) 
1 1 (. 'i 5 S 


ir,h ,733 

170,4114 

ni 7 . 74 «l 

i 7 ;uis 

17 l.t 2 T 

1.711 

‘ 2 : 4 . 0 '.ii 4 « 
I i(),:>3;t 


Hkazil. — Hriti.s]i and Irisli Ihwluce am! .MjunifjK tun*s l^pnvtcd from the I’nited Ivlii,*;-- 

iloni to Jh'.i/il. 


A It T 1 (• h 1? S. 


Dim birrd 



5 aim*. 



! V 


IhlO 

1 1 .. 41 ;. 


IHII 

I,.414 

Alkali, niini-ral, vi/,., audu and J 

is 12 

1 :i,2l3 

barilla < 

1843 

Isll 

•J 1 0:4 


3 , 3:18 


Is 15 

' 


isll) 

•2.*ifiS 


ISII 


Apothecary wares 

181*2 

1813 

1,030 

4,'.»:w 


1S41 

.'i/»:48 


181.1 


A H r 1 

V L 1C S. j 

A i-aiB 

Dt'i l.jre‘l 
5 aliic 

Apparel, kIooc, 

and h.ibei- 

IKIO 

isll 

ls42 

£ 

I.), 021 
10,128 

1 4.0:40 
• 111,282 
' ^ :io,T2n 
‘ , is,*2r.i 


L 

is it 

184.5 

1 

(' 

' 1 

Arms and ammunition -< 

1 

1 

L 

1840 
ISIl 
184*2 
, 1843 

1K41 
; 181.5 

1 0.0' 0 
1*2,:*: 
1.5. 118 
IS.15S 
•2»..17S 
2S. 1 sO 
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ARTICLES. 

\ cars. 

Declared 

ARTICLES. 

Years. 

Declared 


Value. 



Value. 



f 1 



£ 

( 

\m 

0*20 


1810 

328 

\ 

UAl 

221 


1841 

1,05*2 

\ 

Bacon and hamn < 

1HI2 

IN 13 

.'>4.5 

754 

Varn. 

1842 

1843 

20.5 


IHII 

282 


1844 

1,607 


iH-iri 

148 


1845 

148 

r 

18-10 

.170 


1840 

40,025 

I 

1841 

It 


1841 

38,18.3 

1 

Beef and pork < 

1812 

1843 

140 

444 

Earthenware of all sorts . 

1812 

1843 

38,070 

40,461 


1814 

ti 


1841 

47,7.5*2 


1N4'> 

l,.584 


1845 

41,082 

r 

1 

1840 

12,535 

r 

1840 

18,0.57 

1811 

12,381 

1 

1841 

10,100 

Beer and ale < 

1812 

1813 

l(i.Kn4 

2«,.'»4l 

Glass. 

1842 

1843 

21,445 

27,4.37 


1841 

12.7 1.1 


1811 

10,783 


18 ir. 

•i0.022 

•- 

1845 

18,205 


Is 10 

2,70 1 

r 

iNin 

58,021 


1‘ 11 

3.'.1»2 

1 

isll 

4h,(»71 

Blacking. 

1812 

1813 

•1 "30 

2,. 1141 

Hardwares and cutlery ' 

1842 

1813 

.50,7.50 
80 070 


1844 

1,050 

L 

18-14 

70,0H8 


1815 

1HI5 

70,008 


1840 

821) 

f 

IHIO 

0.781 


isll 

Oil. 

1 

lH|i 

.5,2:»8 

Books, printed. 

18 li 

1843 

4SN 

4*21 

Hats of all sorts '1 

1842 

1843 

3.053 

1.517 


1841 

52(> 

1 

1811 

1.207 


184r» 

•^'77 

1 

1815 

2.018 


1840 

l«.014 

[ 

I SI') 

50,320 


1841 

.'n.ooa 

iHll 

50,200 

Brass and copper manuf.ic- j 

IS 12 

33,085 

Iron and steel, wrougl.t and ) 

lH.12 

53,013 

turea "j 

1813 

30.8 1:> 
41.201 


1813 

51,000 


1S4I 

iiiiwroiight j 

1814 

III 100 


184j 

33,308 

1 

1845 

(iK, 182 


1810 

72,227 ! 

> r 

1810 

7.045 


1841 

' 00,144 1 

i 1 

1841 

8,771 

Butter j 

1812 

1 0.3.100 

1 

if^fiarl nrifl ulirkt ^ 

1812 

10,010 


1813 

I 01.*il»l I 


1843 

0,02 1 

1 

l8ll 

• 53,514 j 

1 1 

1841 

10, *240 

L 

i84.'> 

0.5,257 , 

I L 

; 1845 

5,01)0 

( 

1810 

1,000 , 

, [ 

1840 

10,482 


1811 

1,437 

: 1 

1 1811 

i 12,04 1 

1 

Cabinet and upholstery wares 

1812 

1813 

1844 

HOI 

1)21 

1 I 

Leather, srrouglit and un- .J 
! wrought 1 

; 1812 

1 IN 13 

1845 

15,028 

23.31)!# 

17..51!) 


lH4.’i 

1 L 

1815 

10,177 


1840 

1 1,078 

' r 

1840 

1 3,95.3 


1841 

' .5,480 

i 1 

' 1841 

4.073 

Carriages. 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1 2,707 

I 1.718 

} 2,200 

1 

; Leather, saddlery, and har- 
' ness.,.,, 1 

1 18 1*2 

J 1 843 

1844 

1 1 .870 

2.(i(>l 

2., 592 


181.5 

i 1 

1 1845 

1,703 


1840 

1 0.718 j 

1 

i r 

1 1840 

23.5,378 


1H41 

! 0,134 1 

1 

1 1841 

243,9!)7 

Coals, etiulers, and culm J 

1842 

1843 

17.5.52 

1 0,300 

Linen manufactures 1 

; 1K42 
; 1843 

152,484 

1 54,823 

1 

1814 

0,507 


1 1844 

170,202 


184.5 

J7,7.J2 

1 

1845 

213,004 


J810 

1,307 

r 

! 1840 

17.^<!»7 


1841 

j 1.50 

j 1 

! IH41 

17,698 

Cordage < \ 

; 1842 

1843 

4,203 

8,335 

i Machinery and mill- work.. . ^ 

1 1842 

1843 

24,041 

17,312 

1 1 

1 J844 

1,022 

{ 1844 

10,031 


1 184.5 

! 2,703 

L 

1 1845 

16,685 


1840 

! 1,.52 1,700 


1840 

5,000 


1841 

! 1,471,228 


1841 

0.107 

Cotton marurautures 

1842 

1843 

1 810,.530 

1 l,U]N>,00<) 

Musical instruments. 

1812 

1843 

.5,320 

.5,087 


1811 

' 1,. 350,001 


1844 

.5,902 


1845 

1,420.30! 


I8'l.5 
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A 11 T 1 U L IS S. 


rapcuiced. 


PttiuterB* colours. 


lJuiti-il Kin|;duiu. 


Silk mauufacturoft. 


Soap aud candlcj.. 


Plate, ftlatod wares, jewel- 
lery, and watches 


Stationery 



Yours. 

Dciclared 

Value. 


• IH40 

• le 

2,186 


lK4i 

, 3,5H3 


184*2 

4,922 


1843 

6,006 


1H44 

7,159 


I84:i 


r 

1840 

7,196 

1 

1841 

6,39H 

j 

1842 

7,099 


1813 

9.129 

1 

1841 

7,888 

1 

^845 

9,254 


1840 

1,528 


1841 

3,9 V2 


1842 

2,350 


1843 

4,004 


1844 

3,(»93 


1840 

4.769 


1810 

2,137 

1841 

4.281 

j‘ 

1812 

4,080 

1 - 

1813 

5,121 

1 ' 
L; 

1S!4 

6,8.57 

1815 


r' 

1840 

25,51.5 

1 ■ 

1811 

20,217 

1 

181‘i ; 

2l.99o 


1843 

30,403 

' 

InU 

28,600 

1 

1815 

1 1,022 

r 

j 

1810 

07,001 

1 i 

1811 

51,016 

J ! 

1 • 1812 

45,384 

1 1 

1 1843 1 

1 57,812 


1844 I 

4.1,650 

1 

184,'') 1 

' 10,908 

ri 

1 1840 

6,.Tt8 

1841 

4.31 1 

1 

1812 

0.790 

1 1 

1813 j 

6,010 


1844 1 

;i,0!l 1 

1 

1845 1 

3,260 i 


i ARTICLES. 


Y ears. 

Declared 

Value. 




dS 



1840 

1,287 



1841 

1,05)1^ 

jTin, un wrought.. 


1842 

1843 

. 2,05.r 
478 



1844 

1,420 



1845 

980 

- 

f 

1»10 

3,481 



1841 

5,064 

;Tin and pewter wares, atid J 


1812 

5,782 

' »tiii plates ^ 


1813 

11,108 



1844 

4,882 



1815 

5,950 

1 1 


1810 

8,085 



1841 

6,518 

Umbrellas aud parasols \ 

1842 

1843 

4,24.5 

4.935 

1 

1 

1841 

, 7,383 

184‘> 


1 

r 

I 

1840 

307.930 

1 

1841 

1 329,984 

VVonllco manufactures, iu- j 

1 

1842 

1 258,308 

eluding yarn ^ 


1843 

278,171 



1841 

2HS,010 



1845 

309,626 



1840 

15,393 



1811 

12.721 



1842 

14,039 



1843 

15,720 



1844 

18,322 



1845 

60,444 



1810 

2,62.5,853 


1 i 

1841 

1 2.5.50, .554 

Apgri'g.ite value of Itritish and ; 

i 

1812 

1,1.56,805 

risli prnduie «iiid muiaifac- 

! 

1843 

1 2,440,133 

tiires 1 

1 f 

1811 

2,313,5.38 

1 

1 

1845 

2,213,306 


Qijantitij:.s ol the prlnci])al Articles Imported into the TTnited King^dom from Brazil, and 
Quantities po Imported entered for Home Consumption. 


A R T I C L E S. 

! 

Years. | 

i 1 

Imported, j 

. 1 

Eiiteied for 
Home Cou* 
siimptiou. 

1 

ARTICLE S. 

.. 

Years. 

Imported. 

Entered fo 
j Home Cun- 
1 suiii)ftion. 



cwts. 

cwts. 



cwts. 

cwts. 

• 1 

r 

1840 

277 

1 68 

1 

r 

1840 

24,100 

12,560 

• 1 


! 1841 

772 

1 178 

! 1 

1 

1841 

13,815 

* 7,480 



1842 

834 

5,10 

'% 1 

1 

1842 

44,927 

21,5 V 



1 843 

400 

481 

Hides, uutanned ^ 

1 

1843 

58.191 

48,633 

1 


1811 

243 

138 


1 

1844 

125,732 

122,052 

I 

1 

1815 



1 

1 

184.5 

187,340 



r 

1840 

.572 

546 

1 

r 

1840 

805 

575 


1 

• 1841 

668 

4.56 



1841 

889 

1,026 

Ralsani,capivi.. J 

1 

1842 

464 

443 

IHqrhs, horn- 1 

li 

1842 

1,589 

1,6.54 

1 

1 

1843 

Hll 

722 

tips, and pieces 


1843 

3,022 

2,381 



1844 

1,066 

7.16 

of horns 

[ 

1841 

5,277 

5,664 

I 

1 

1845 

i 

i 

1 1 


1815 





lbs. j 

lbs. 

1 





r 

1840 

67,382 ! 

2 



1840 

4,459 

4,776 

Cocoa J 


1811 

296.794 1 

96 



1841 

4.926 

4.615 

I 

1842 

185.756 1 

248 

India-rubber, or , 


1842 

1,986 

2,781 

1 

1 

1843 

1,033,368 i 

424 

caoutchouc • • • • 


1 843 

2,735 

2,178 



1844 

.580..50I 1 

48,.544 



1844 

3,772 

2,928 


L 

1845 

1,543,196 1 

1 2,579,497 



1K4'. 

• 

L **• 


r 

1840 

K,60H,(il6 

22,625 

1 

f 

1840 

286 

• 358 

#. i 


1K41 

2,191,853 

1,226 

1 

1 

1841 

2G0 

301 



1842 

5.833,34.5 

47,01.5 


! 

1842 

304 

252 

1 

i 

1843 

4,1123,114 

307,243 

® 1 

i 

1843 

323 

325 



1814 

3,490, 66>0 

670^108 

1 

! 1844 

.523 

482 

1 


1815 

.5,419,754 

34,29.3,190 


U )84» 




iconUnutd.) 
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A R T I C L K S. I 


Radix ipi^:acu< 1 ! 
aiihas ] I 


harsaparilla 


f! 


r 

I 

Sugar, iinrctiocd ' 

Li 

r' 

} I 

Talluw < ' 

) I 

L 




1 Entered for 


! 


Entered fur 

Years. 

j Imported. 

j Home Cull- 

1 A K T 1 (' L £ 8. j Years. 

liiiported. 

Hume Cou- 


suiuptiui 




SMIliptlOff. 


lbs. 

Ibb. 



CWIH. 

CWtH. 

1840 

4,481 

J 5,G72 

1 

" 1840 

983 

1,099 

1841 

»77 

I 9,615 

! 

1841 

1,870 

1,G7» 

1H42 

1,315 

1 10,0.51 

[Tapioca • • 

1843 

2,305 

2,324 

1843 

(;,«32 

1843 

2.603 

3,417 

1H41 


7.301 


1844 

G.494 

1,9G0 

ISl.'i 

gallons (in> 

calloni* fm- 


J 1845 1 

1 ; 

I 1 

tuns. I 

toiJB. 


eluding 

1 eluding 

j 

r 1840 1 

> 900 j 

3G 


«verprtM)f.) 

oierproof.) , 


1611 

l,G93 1 

i 1K8 

1840 

20,039 

7 1 

1 Woods, via. : 

1 1842 1 

127 I 

608 

1641 

12.154 

17 

Brazil 

1843 

470 

0.57 

1«4' 

4 

13 


18.11 

393 i 

40(1 

1643 




1845 



1HI4 

10,21 1 


1 

t 


193 

IK4ri 

40,312 

! 2,409,13.5 

1 

- 1610 j 

192 ! 


1 

I6|I 

147 ' 

117 




I 

'Kustic * 

' 1612 i 

32G j 

371 


lb.«. 

IbH. 

, 1643 

083 : 

683 

1840 

4,1 11 

1 760 

1 

j 1844 

.5.58 1 

.556 

1841 


5(.3 

1 

. 1845 1 

391 ; 


IKIJ 1 

fi,57 2 

3..537 


: 1 



iK4:t 

1 1,730 

7,718 

i f 

1840 1 

1,491 ; 

I, .5 1.5 

1S44 

15,004 

33,529 

1 

16-11 

2,486 ' 

1 ,G83 

i84r> i 

2.1.U01 

Rosewood < 

! 1612 

1643 

1 ,009 ‘ 

3.335 

1,694 

2,903 




i 

1614 

932 

1,9(iG 



cwts. 

1 

1615 



1 640 

31 (.,016 

J.54.5 1 





1611 

3(!\(Ui3 

27 ' 

/ 

1610 

36 

11.5 

1642 

3(10.006 

II 

f 

1 

1641 1 

1 5(5 ■ 

1.3.5 

1S43 

1841 

•J.U.l.’iri 

27l,ll‘» 

31 

VI 

I 

Zebra wood • ■ • • -j 

1843 

IHI.'J 

176 

301 

67 

170 

isir* 

3 2.%, 359 

i,6,5G,riui 

1 

IKII 

101 

311 



1 164-. 








ll*s 

tlx 

JS40 , 



f 

ls40 

1 1 779.171 

1:1.952.(.I4 

1611 ! 

1(34 

934 

1 

, 1^41 

10.071,316 , 

1 1,09.5,968 

1642 

1613 , 

2,475 

3, (.51 

3, 17.5 
3,943 

,\\ ool, cotton 
’ 1 

ISl2 

1613 

1 .5,32V, 636 
!s,(j7.'i.I2.‘1 

13,5.54.5-10 

1 1.1,1 1* 

1644 

4.110 

4,63,5 


1611 

21,1'" >,711 

VC, 6 p),39' 

1 64r» 

3,1.50 

l.lOl.H'.Ml 

< 1 

1645 

20 157,033 



British and Irish Product* jind Manufactuics Exported fVoiu the riiittd Kiii^rdoin to 
3Ie\ico, and the other States (»f (\nitral and South Aiiu‘rica, exclusive of Brazil, during- 
the lollowiuo' \ ears : 


A K T 1 (' L 15 S 


Dc'clareU A U T I C L K S. 

Value 



' 


j6- 


r 

1610 

4,715 


1 

1641 

3,293 


1 

1612 

0,130 




1 

1613 

(;,(..32 


1 

1611 

.5,33(, 


L 

164.5 


r 

1810 

19,11-1 


1 

ls|1 

20,925 

Apparel, slops, and 

halier- J , 

16 12 

34,375 

dasher y 


161.3 

23,3:i!> 


1641 

35,73.3 


L 

1 61.5 

30,07.5 


r' 

1640 

7,033 



1641 

10.155 

Arms and aumiiinition 

1 

*{ 

1613 

164.3 

17,151 
. .»7.3:i(i 


■ 

164-1 

• 18,7(i3 


L. 

1815 

7,933 


1 

r 

1840 

2,312 



1811 

i 4,27 1 

Beer a III ale 

1 

1842 

i b.lll 

1843 

G,5GH 


1 . 

1614 

1 7,073 


L; 

1H45 

1 9,99 1 


r! 

1640 

1 1,848 



18-11 

1,070 



J812 

' 1,378 

fliKkk m. nrmtcil ....... 

J , 


1 3 3G4 


... 1 

1644 

! KM 1 


1 ■ 

16 1.5 

1 Ni; 


Rra^s eiippir niaiiutuc > 

turcH 


t’.ibinel and iij»li«lHter> wares. 


J 


<jarrirtj!es 


CoatH, cinderH, and culm. 




L, 


I: 

ll 

I 




1640 

•1,9.51 

1811 

4.4 i 0 

ls.12 

s,;il.3 

1643 

»,H3(. 

1611 

1(..13.1 

164-5 

•.5,03.3 

IhlO 

3, .5(16 

1611 

.3,395 

1812 

,5.717 

16 13 

4.8(8> 

1844 

4,(i54 

184.5 


1840 

5.184 

1811 

3 70/ 

1842 

4,(M.7 

J 643 

4,017 

1844 

1 1x141 

1845 

1440 

! .3,400 

1841 

.5,310 

1842 

3.111 

1843 

.5,311 

1841 

1 8,199 

1845 

I 13,155 

1840 

1 ,277 

1841 

1 9G0 

1842 

! I.GIO 

18-13 

j 8-18 

1814 

1 1,874 

164.5 

1,201 


(rontinuid.) 
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ARTICLES. 


Cotton inariiifHotiircs, incliid* ! ' 


lilt; cotioii yarn. 


I l.iii'il 

I V 

t dJ 

V IjHH.nt) 

' 1 , 661,620 
i 1.-176.;^ 7 
I l,3.'i\675 
1 l, 7 fKJ,‘JlK 


A R T I C I. R S. 


MiiMi'hI iusminiriits 


I)*'flared 

Value. 


I'.arthenwure of all sorts . 


Paintios* euloiiis 


10,701 I 
lo,7:is ! 

1 1,??.*! ; IMati*. (ilatt tl ware, H'WelltM y, 
1I,6 'i 7 i and watches !, 


Ilurdwaii s and r.utlrr\ . 


Silk tiiaiiiif.tcfiiroM 


flats <»f all Hort.s. 


Soap and candles . 


lion atid s((M I, wrou^dit and J < 

iinwroii^flit I 


Stationery 


licad and shot. 


Siij»fir, rrliiied. 


Ceather, wnnight and uu^J 
wrought I 


'1 in and pewter wares, tin 
I wrought, and tin plates. 


Iieathur. saddlery, and barnos 


j Woollen manufactures. iurliul- ] 
I ing yarn 


liinen maiiiifactureh, inrhidiiig J 
linen yarn a. ^ . 


Other ai tides. 


Machinery and milUuork . . , . ^ 


10 , .Ida ' , 

1 I ' 

10 . 4 dl I'Aggregate value of Rritish j 

l2A;n ! produce and ma-J 

' nufactures ) 


3 ,.'i 7 (; ;wr 
2, 102 
3,217.H24 
3 , 2 H<k 32 ‘’ 
3,01.3,267 
3,490,70.5 
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Quantities of the principal Articles Iinportcil into the United Kingdom from Ifeico, 
^ and the other States of Central and South America, and Quantities so Imported en- 
tered for Home Consumption. 


ARTIC LES. 

Years. 

Imported. 

Entered for 
Home Con- 
sumption. 

Hark. Peruvian..^ 

1 

L 

1840 

1841 

184*2 

18*3 

1844 

1845 

lbs. 

60,267 

208,8*23 

l*21,(r41 

303,005 

225,415 

4,700 

IBs. 

47,514 

.53,297 

86,152 

61,088 

80,136 

Cochineal, gra- ^ 
nilla, and dust.^ 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 
lH-14 

i 181.5 

379,220 

56.131 

259,980 

421,742 

303.890 

2,020 

206,5.59 

67.490 

162,2.50 

415.835 

273.397 


-1 1840 

1 1841 

j 184*2 

' l,oriJ!i‘,015 

: 1,802.517 

1 441,OK4 

' 1 *229 .51.5 

181 

h6 

27 

919 


; 1844 

, 1815 

" 1 

; ’ 1.5! 796 

! .5,041 

1 

i ‘2.815 

j 2,.579,497 

1 


ColTce . 


Copper ore . 


Copper, uti- I 1 
wroiiglit and ' 
part wrought., j , 


Guano . 


Hr-r, horse.. 


f! 


ARTICLES. Years. Imported. 


Indigo . 


I Miitlier-of-pcarl 1 | 

i sheila I I 


Orcbal . 


1840 

.587,353 

51, 

1811 

1.7 .51, .5.3.5 

‘2,(Mi6 , 

184*2 

2,189,8.39 

006,819 • 

1843 

' 6,181,449 

3,2*29,303 : 

1841 

, 8,09.3,639 

5,0 16,7*29 1 

184.5 

13,2*29.307 

34,*293 190 


i tuns. 

tons. ! 

1840 

1*2,813 

1 

1841 

11, *230 

4.607 

1842 

1.5,3 15 

1H43 

21,794 

20,87*2 

1841 

! 21,470 

*21,361 I 

1645 


t wts. j 


1 cwts. 

1840 

i 3,302 


1841 

7 651 

4 

1842 

3.3,51 

4 

1813 

1,972 

*2 

1H44 

•25,169 

• 84 

1845 

' 688 

145 1 

1840 

tans. 

tons. 

1841 

2,881 

9.52 

184*2 

1 20,398 

9,690 

1843 

1 2,8*27 

1*2,428 

1841 

1815 

1 26,218 

20,1*23 

' CWf9. 

cwts. 

1840 

6,91.1 

i 7,28.5 

1841 

21,090 

’ 16,171 

1842 

8,892 

1*2.011 

516 

1H43 

, 10,77*2 

1844 

1845 

5,320 

I 6,499 


Saltpetre and 


cubic nitre. 


Sarsaparilla . 


I 1 


I I 

Skins and furaj 

«iidreshed,vi2.5< 

! deer I 

i ' 


Nutrea. 


’Sheep. 


r; 

Hides, untanned.^ 1 


Homs, homtips, i I 
and pieces of 4 ; 

horns j | 

. . I 


Jalsp . 


•11 


1R40 

1H4I 

1H4*2 

1843 

1841 

1845 

1840 

1H41 

1H42 

1843 

1844 
184.5 

1840 

1841 
184*2 

1843 

1844 

1845 


216,273 

401,136 

401,7.31 

•27K,*^5« 

264,7*27 

254,039 

4,745 

14,200 

5,971 

7,030 

8,130 

lbs. 

22.. 300 
8,742 

50.. 566 
37,36.3 
34.957 


196,955 
.365,075 
368,704 
283,2*2.. 
273, *255 


3.971 

11,003 

.5.181*2 

0.795 

8,5»i3 

lbs. 

24,.5.3,*» 

13,618 

21.126 

.34.512 

82,328 


Sugar unrefined. << I 


Tallow. 


Tin . 


r! 


IMO 

1841 

1842 
181.3 
1814 
1845 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1814 
1845 

1840 

1841 
181*2 
1843 
1811 

1815 

1810 

\» 

184*2 

181.3 
1841 
181.5 

IHIO 

1811 

181*2 

1843 
1811 
181.5 

1840 

1841 
184*2 
1813 
IHII 
1H15 

1810 

1811 

1812 

184.3 

1844 

1845 

1840 

1841 

1842 
184.3 

1844 

1845 

IR40 

1841 
184*2 
1 84 3 
1814 
1845 

1840 

IH41 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 


lbs. 
121,700 
247,031 
1 .55,003 
130,8,36 
1*20,148 
100,444 
cwts. 
3,667 
1,421 
3,074 


lbs. 

90,368 

69,619 

89,131 

95,835 

93,400 

cwts 

4,830 

32 

727 

8,082 


8^4 11 

7, *227 

732 

52*2 

7,040 

4,558 

4.790 

990 

2,4.52 

5.379 

2 


146,928 ; 

139,683 

1.51,8*24 

117,170 

18.5,630 

136,979 

27n.l60 

140,041 

ir2,*27l 

165,971 

1 7 ’2.8 13 


lbs 

lbs. 

14..509 

ir'>,‘2(i2 

6,;i.5*2 

9,878 

56,51 1 

1.5.837 

48,61*2 

2:1,9 18 

1.5,004 

j 33,529 

27,9.52 


number. 

1 number. 

7*2 

i 7 

53,72' 

■ 14, .514 

1,03.> 

* 7, ‘2*20 

8,514 

2*2.978 

6,0.58 

30,898 

11,700 


i9«;.mi 




8-20,376 


KlH,li49 


20,909 


1 or. ,073 


10,0.5*2 


490.743 


119,250 


248, ‘252 


0.5,447 


cwts. 


‘ i,(;83 


1,445 


19 


761 


697 


0,890 


02,723 


206,375 


113,856 


1 03,6.03 


101,301 


110,800 


793 


347 


421 


548 


235 



ieontinufd.} 
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1 Entered for' 

i 


Entered for 

ARTICLES. 

Years. 

Imported. 

jHome Con- 

1 A RT 1C LES. 

I Years. 

Imported. 

Home Con. 




sumption. 



suiuptinn. 


1840 

|lbs. 

786,007 

1 *1(1.. 

: 80.015 


1840 

1 477 

tons. 

320 

Tobacco, unma«J 


1841 

710,478 

• 300.323 


, . 1841 

: 613 

558 . 

1 

1842 

264,471 

524,901 

Mahogany 

j 1842 

1 872 

• 99 

nufactured ] 


1843 

1,5.56,210 

635,399 

i ! 1843 

i 1.231 

Rr>6 


1 

1844 

421,323 

775,876 



1 1 

41*4 



184.5 

47'i,542 

25,017,100 


1 ! 1845 

! 1,030 



r' 

1840 

164 

167 

! • 

rl 1840 


1 2, .507 

Tobacco, manu- 
factured, orci-< 

I 

1841 

1,426 

648 

j 

j 1841 

1 1,302 

1,804 

1 ' 

1842 

1H43 

289 

6,263 

242 

143 

1 ^Nicaragua ^ 

! 1 1842 

1 j 1843 

( 2,008 
2,518 

2,327 

2,451 


1844 

• 121 

121 


1844 

P 4,542 

3,465 


1845 

*1,063 

246.0.5f» 


1845 




tons. 

tons 



lbs. 

lbs. 


1840 

4,805 

4,137 

! 1 

r 1840 

3,148,643 

2,845,628 

1 1 

! 1841 

4,221 

3.087 

I 

1811 

. 4,403,864 { 

3,6.54,788 

3,410,381 

Woods, sis. : | | 

1842 

.5,458 

6,656 

4,912 

1 1 

‘Wool, cotton . . 

! i 1842 

' 8.854.418 1 

Fustic ] 1 

184.3 

.5,470 

1 ' 1843 

2,044,747 

2.fl47.517 


1844 

1 4,216 

1 4,1.52 

1 

1 1844 

4.896,904 I 

4,27 1,277 


1845 

4,371 

1 

L J845 

040,585 1 


1840 

0.854 

8.092 

i J 

r ^ 1840 

4,.380,751 

4.016,342 


1841 

, 12,094 

8,760 

' 

• 1841 

I 0.173,931 

6,605,243 

Logwood ^ ; 

ii 

I 10,151 

1 10,747 

8,108 
9,856 1 

Wool, sheep and j 
lambs’ ] 

1842 

1843 

3,203,210 

4,562,087 

3,434.312 

3,467,868 


1844 

1 8.760 

8,471 i 

1 

' 1844* 

3,789,607 

4,590.582 


1845 

( 7,042 

1 j 

1 1 

1845 

0,354,127 



CHAPTER II. 


STATISTICS OF THE PRECIOUS METALS AND COINAGE OF THE SPANISH AMERICAN 

REPUBLICS. 

Before Humboldt wrote his ‘^Political Essay upon New Spain,” the 
reports circulated respecting the quantities of gold and silver exported from 
America all differed in their calculations. These discrepancies arose from their 
not pqjisessing accurate data. 


A If T H 0 U S. ' EpocliN. j Valijf 


dollin 

UHtariz liTO o 1724 3,5.W,()(M),000 

Solorzano I4!*2 IG’iH ‘ l,ri00,000,(KU) 

Moiicada 14i»2 iri»& j 2,000,000,000 

.>7avarette 1510 o 1017 ! l,53fi,0(K>,000 

R«ynal 1492 17 1 » | 5, 154,(MM»,000 

Uobertsoii I4'>2 1775 | 8,0Un,0(Hi,(KK.» 


AUTHORS. Kpocb*. Valui-. 

j I dollan. 

‘NeckAT 1763 to 1777 304.000,000 

Cerboux 1724 to 1800 1,600,000,000 

The author of the ** )n- 
vcatif^ation upon Com- 

nifm*, AniBterdaui, • 

I770.” 1492 to 1775 5,072,000,000 


According to Humboldt, the quantity of precious metals taken out of the 
mines of America is as follows: • • 

marks. marks. 

From 1402 to 1500 250,000 From IWK) to 1700 16,000,000 

1.500 to 1,54.5 3,0(K»,000 .. 1700 to 1750 22,500,000 

.. 1.545 to 1000 11.000.000, „ 17.50 to 1803 .15,300,000 

He also gives the following rccapituh^on of the value of gold and silver 
taken from the mines of America from 1492 to 1803 : 


dolUrN. 

Regiatcred from the Spanish colonies 4,0,3.5,156,000 

M „ Portuguese ditto nR4,.544,090 

Not registered from the first 816,000,000 

„ second 171,000,000 


Totol .5,700.700,000 


Of which Amount, during those 311 years the proportions furnished divert as 
follows : 


New Spain 

uoiiars. 

dollar*. 

. 1 non nnn 

Peru and Buenos Ayres 

New Granada 

2,410.300,000 Brazils 

97^ niW) HIM 1 

.... 83.Hp530,000 


» •• « •« s5|i7fi7inLVr»| » ■ 

‘J M 
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He computes the annual product of the mines of the New World, at the 
commencement of the present century, as follows : 


C O V N T K I F. S. Valiir Value. | Value. 


jNcw Spain.. . 

|Pc*ra 

Chili 

{BuftiOH AyreH 
iNew Granada. 
! Brawl 


' marks of gold, marks of siWer.l dollars. 
7.0(M) 2,338.230 33.000.0(10 

3,400 611.000 6.340.000 

12.213 38.700 3.0(K1.QOO 

3,200 481.830 I d.H.Ml.OOO 

30.S00 .... ' 3.000.(M)0 

20.900 .... i 4..m(W0 


Total 


rs.si‘i 


.3.439.840 i 43,ri00.000 


He calculated that the itiiiiual product of the European mines of Hungary, 
Saxony, and other places, and that of northern Asia, during the same period, 
amounted to nearly 5,000,000 more. 

It is stated in an article on ihc precious metals in HunVs Merchants Maga^ 
line : 

“The quantities of gold which America yielded at the commencement of this 
century, was, to tlic «jiiantity of silver, in the proportion of one to forty-six ; and in 
Europe, the proportion between gold and silver was as one lo‘ forty. The value of gold 
and silver, of equal qnanlilics, was then in the proportion of fifteen to fifteen and a half 
of the latter, to one of the former. Finally, the quantity of go'd produced, has aug- 
mented, in comparison, the quantity of sil\er. 

“ I’Vom 1800 to 1810, the product of the American mines had a considerable increase 
but., during the latter year, the contest commenced whi(.*h resulted in the complete sepa- 
ration of the colonics from the motln'r country; and the convulsions and want of security, 
caused by the struggle, lilv('\visc the proscrijjtion of tlie old Sjiauish families, the prin- 
cipal proprietors of tha mine.s, who tied with the relics of then fortune to Spain, Cuba, 
Bordeaux, and other paits of the soutli of France ; caused the abandonment of several 
min(^«, and a very eMr lordiiiary diminution in the amount of ihoir product. \Vc have 
not the means to calculate with precision the exact extent of this decadence/’ « 

According to Mr. Ward, in Mexico, from the year 1811 tc; 1828, the average 
of the coined metals wa.s (jnly 10,000,000 dollars a year; while, in 1810, it had 
risen to 26,500,000 dollars, 

Mr. Jacob computed the total product of the American mines, including 
those of Brazil, during the twenty years terminating in 1829, at 37y/J37>731 
dollars, or 18,996,815 dollars yearly; which is considerably less than half the 
^*mouut which was produced at the be{^nning of this century. 

Storcb, ill correcting the calculations of Humboldt, computes that the 
circulation of metals in J^'urope, which in 1815 amounted to 1,320,000,000, in 
1830, wa.^ increased to 1,600, 000 being, in a great measure, on account of 
England withdrawing licr paper money, and resuming cash payments ; and like- 
wise through Russia, Austria, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and the United 
States, having follow^ed her example; besides the consumption of gold anjd 
silver, \yrought up into plate, jewels, and other artificial objects, having consi- 
derably augmented. 

Mr. tiacob estimates the value of the precious metals which are annually 
destined for ornaments of luxury (o/^efs de luxe), as follows: 
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£ 

€S real Britain 2,4 1 

France 1 , 200,000 

Switaerland SM^OOO 

The rect of Europe ^ 1,«:o.'i,400 

And that wli 'h u culculated lur the aarae objeuta in Amuiica, 2 rt;,‘jK 0 

Total :>,:6>".ooo 


We consider this computation little more than conjecture. 

M. Chabrol calculates that the annual consumption of gold and. sil\erin 
Paris, for the use of wrorks of art, amounts to 14,552,000 francs, or 582,480/. 
sterling a year ; this * corresponds with die calculation of M. Jlcnoiston de Clia- 
teauneuf: both parties agreeing that the consumption of precious metals in Paris, 
in objects of art, is double that of the rest of France ; the consumption of the 
whole kingdom being 21,825,000 francs, or 873,000/.; — that is to say 3273 OOO/. 
sterling a year lei^s than the calculation of Mr. Jacob. 

Mr. M‘Cullocli estimates the consumption of tlw j^recious metals in works 
of art, as follows : 


(ireat Britain 1 ,k42/!|» 

France 866. 1 IK) 

SwitEerUtul 

The- rest of Europe l.VtM, M h 

Auitirita 6 

Tut.ll 4,568.224 


This computation Is proliably still too high. According to Humboldt, the 
total consumption of pri^cious metals in Europe, for other objects besides that nf 
coinage, amounts to 17^436,400 dollars ; and, adding to this amount 1,41 1,764 
dollars, fifty-five cents, for the consumption of America, the total sum would he 
18,848,104 dollars, wliich is 2,821,880 dollars less than the calculation of 
McCulloch, and no less than 8,910,641 dollars under that of Mr. Jacob. We, 
how^ever, consider ail these estimates based on vague data. 

A London periodical, tlie Minhig Journal^ estimates that, “In forty years, 
from 1790 to 1830, Mexico prcfduced 6,436,453/. worth of gold, and 139, 817, (M2/. 
of silver; Chile, 2,768,488/. of gold, and 1 ,822,924/. of silver; Buenos Ayres, 
4,024,895/. of gold, and 27,182,673/. of silver; Itussia, 3,703,713/. of gold, and 
1,500,921/. of silver. Total, 187,257,179/. sterling, or 4,680,429?. 9^?. 7//.. 
per annum.” 

Produce of the^Gohl Mmes in the Ural Mountains and in !<ibA'ia , derived from 

offida I so twees . 

Of the total quantity of gold extracted in I84(> fr5m the mines belonging to the ciowii, and to 
private individuals situate in the Ural Mountains and in Siberia, the Koyai Mint received 
1397 poods, 15 lbs., and 1 3 solotiiicks ; and dunng the course of the winter about 3i2o poods 
]41bs , and 74 solotnicks more are expected to be transmitted to the mint, wliich will make 
the total produce of the mines for the year 1846, amount to 1722 poods, 29 lbs., and 87 solot- 
nieks. 

Formerly the gold was sought lor only in the neighhoiiilinod of the mines of Kathry-in^^urg, 
belonging to the crown ; in the mines of JVnVoft'; and in the country adjacent to the liiines of 
Kolyvano, Voskresseusk, and of Nertchinsk. This gold was extracted trom the silver whieh the 
mines produced, but the total quantity did not amount annually to more than from 34 to 40 
poods* weight. 

In the year 1819 beds of auriferous sand were discovered iu the Ural mountains. The follow* 
ing table shows the quantity of gold extracted in the year 1819 to 1828, inclusive : 
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YEARS. 

QUANTITIES. 

VALUE, 
at £55 18r. per lb. 

A 

poodi. 

)b4. 

1 

1 

1 « 

Ibi. avoirdupois. 

£ 1. 4. 

isia 

40 

9 

55r 

1,449 1-2 

81,084 10 0 

1820 

44 

8 

,, 

1,<H>7 

94.818 6 0 

1821 

62 

24 

86 . 

1,896 8-4 

105,208 0 0 

1022 

79 

21 

80 

8,865 1-3 

159.172 2 8 

1828 

125 

19 

79- 

4,519 3-4 

352.654 12 C 

1824 

228 

13 

38 

8.821 1.3 • 

453,973 a 6 

1825 

257 

12 

54 

9,264 1-2 

517.885 19 0 

1826 

2.‘i7 

25 

15 

9,877 1-6 

557,523 14 4 

1827 

307 

30 

9# 

11,083 

619A^9 14 0 

1828 

317 

30 


11,451 1-3 

640,129 14 8 

Total 

1711 

! . . 1 

1 21 

61,715 2-7 

3,481,244 16 10 


In 1829 the discovery was made of the beds of auriferoi^ sand in Siberia. In the first in- 
stance the produce was but small, but subsequently, and more particularly during the last six 
years, the results were brilliantly successful, as may be seen by the following table : 




1 

■ 



value 



YEARS. 

j 

QV 

A N T I T I E S. 

at £55 IMf. per 

lb. 



poods. 

Ihs. 

' solotnicl s. 

Ib.4. aviriidupnis. 

£ r. 

(/. 

1829... 



31 

1 

11,335 

633,626 10 

0 

1830... 



15 

79 

14,22.3 3-4 

795,108 4 

6 

1831... 



. 29 

37 

14,28.5 1-3 

798.5110 6 

8 

1832.. . 



. 8 

61 

14,768 1.2 

825 559 11 

0 

1833... 



22 

71 

14.710 3-4 

822,3.31 10 

6 

1834... 



i 4 

' 64 

l4/»40 1-2 

812,814 7 

0 

1835... 



1 

8 


M.31,177 2 

0 

1836... 



1 3 

74 

15,339 3-4 j 

857.492 12 

6 

1837... 



20 

75 

I6/»04 3-4 ‘ 

9.14,976 11 

0 

1838... 



, 36 

69 

18,900 |.3 i 

1.056,552 to 

6 

1830... 



! 0 

i 38 

18,906 1-3 

1,05.3,301 4 

8 

1840.. . 



1 

60 j 

1 si.orr. 2.3 ' 

1,178,130 5 

4 

1841... 


! 681 

1 20 

• .34 1 

! 24,530 1-3 ! 

1.371.246 4 

8 

1842 ... 



1 20 

; 68 

1 .31,226 2-3 

1,913,271 3 

4 

1843... 



i 2 

: 60 1 

1 46,1110 2-3 1 

2,582.058 16 

4 

1844... 



! 

! 60 

4H,.30I 2-3 , 

2,700,063 13 

4 

1845... 



i ® 

' 41 

49,902 1-3 

2,789,540 12 

8 

1846... 



1 29 

87 

02, on 3-4 

.3,469.811 8 

6 


Total 


1 28 

24 

455,103 U 2 1 

25, 4.35, 61. ^ 13 

6 


Since the discovery of the beds of auriferous sand, namely, since the year 1810, the total 
quantity of gold extracted from tlie Ural mountains, as well as from Siberia, amounts to 14,83^, 
poods, 28 lbs., and 45 solotiiicks, of wliich quantity 2924 poods, 24 lbs., and 82 solotnicks was 
produced from the crown mines in the Ural mountains; 1298 poods, 7 lbs., 28 soJotnick.s from 
those in Siberia ; and 4219 poods, 39 lbs , 79 solotnicks from the mines belonging to private indi- 
viduals in the Ural mountains, and 5897 poods, 87 lbs., 11 .solotnicks from tlioso in Siberia. 

The produce of the gold mines in the year 1846, which amounted, as before stated, to 1722 
poods, 29 lbs., 87 solotnicks, forms more than a tenth part of the total quantity of gold extracted, 
sinee the year 1819, /row all the mines in Russia, uxiA exceeds by 336 poods, 2311)8., 46 solotnicks 
the total quantity for the year 1845, 

See Statistics of the Coinage, &c. Vol. II. p. 1174, for an account of the gold 
mines and coinage of the United States. 

The following statements are condensed from the official returns received by 
her majesty’s government from Mexico and South America. 



Coin AC E of Mexico, 


YEARS. 

GOLD. 

SILVER. 

Tota t . 


dollara 

dollars. 

dollara. 

Ten yeaM , 1801 * 10 .. 

11 , 020,000 

216 , 220,000 

227 , 240,000 

„ 1811 - 20 . 

0 , 030,000 ; 

106 , 130,000 

112 , 160,000 

1821 - 80 .. 

3 , 680,000 ; « 

96 , 080,000 

99 , 760,000 

, lv '.81 .. 

D«> return*. 

11 . 720.000 


, 1832 - 3 . 3 . 

do. ' 

no retumfi. 


1 H 34 

210,000 

11 , 830,000 

12 . 040,000 

1835 .. 

350,000 

11 , 650,000 

12 , 000,000 

1836 .. 

570.000 

11 , 480,000 

12 , 060.000 

1837 .. 

380,000 

1 1 , 230,000 

11 , 610,000 
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CoxNAGsat the Mexiean Mines in 183G and 1837. 


MINTS. 


Mexiflo.. 

Zacatecas.... 
Guanajuato. . . 

Potoai 

Durango .... 
Goadalaxara . 
Chihuahua...* 



¥ 



Silver. 

— 

ifold. 

Kilver. 

Total. 

Gold. 

Total. 

dollars. 

dollara. 

dftllara. 

dollaiw. 

1 dollara. 

^dollara ' 

20,000 

734.000 

754,000 

10,000 

510,000 1 

520,000 

none 

5,460,000 

5,460,000 

none 

6,238,000 1 

, 5,288,000 

171,000 

2,341,000 

2,512,000 

’ 161,000 

2,857,000 1 

3,008,000 

none 

1.099.000 

1,099,000 

none 

1,111,000 

, 1,111,000 

350,000 

1.063.000 

i.4n,ooo 

207,000 

721,000 

• 928,000 

^3,000 

561,000 

j 684,000 

13,000 

567,000 1 

580,000 

none 

224,000 

{ 224,000 

none 

225,000 

225,000 

biym 

1 1,482,000 

1* 12.055.000 

381,000 

« 11,236.000 

1 11,616,000 

dri 14.000 

jef2.296,000 

i £2,411,000 

£76,200 

£2,246,000 

1 £2,322,320 


lATi-jMEWT or ino value or vjopper ivioney cornea ac tne iviint or trie Kjity or mexico, 
from the 1st of January, 1829, to the Cessation of that Coinage on the 18th of 
January, 1837. 


p E a 1 O IhS. 


Total Nomina] 
VmIuc. 


P B R I G D S. 


Total Nominal 
Vttlue. 


Year ending 3Utof December. 1829.. 

30th of June, 1831 

„ 1832 

1H33 

„ 1H34 


Total carried forward.. 


I Total brought forward , 

I Year ending 30th of June^l835 

I .. 1836 

I Prom lit July, 1836, to 18th Jan., 1837 

■ i Total doUara 

I „ at par (48d. per dollar).. . jS 


dollarx. 

l,G78,762i 

1,005,500 

1,152,200 

875.572 

4.712,034i 

942,407 


Noik. — Tho copper coina are Guartillaa, of which 32 are equal to 1 dollar, audTIacoa, of whicb 64 are equal to i 
dollar, llie weight of 100 doIUra, 20/. aterling, nominal ralue in copper coin, la about 40 11>«. Spaniah, or nearly 
51 llM. avoirdupois, the real average value of which ia conaidered to be under 29 dollara, nr 5L 1G«., including an allow- 
ance for coining. 

Comparison of the Coinage in Gold and Silver of the Mints of the Mexican Republic, in 

the Years 1840 and 1841. 


Guadalai^ara . 


Total coinage )S41 . . | 


G 

0 L D. 

S I L V R R. 

TOTAL 1841. 

V 1 

1 ear. • 

Amount. 

' Amount. | 

1 Amount. 

! 

dollars. 

1 dollars. 

dollars. 

1840 

71,207 

1,917,017 

.... 

1841 

97,628 

2,151,496 

2,249,124 

1840 

.... 

i 4.066,310 

1841 

.... 

4,386,641 

1 4.386,Ml 

1840 

, 437,108 

3,459,500 

1 

1841 i 

• 440,240 

3,296,000 

, 3,736,240 

1840 

243,082 

747,907 

1841 ! 

155,140 

823,348 

978*488 

1840 1 

.... 

172,406 

.... 

18U j 

63,050 

359,f)00 

422,050 • 

1810 

.. . . 

1,137,867 

1841 : 


1,110,247 

l.lVo’i47 

1810 

.... 

881,546 

1841 


655,015 

655,015 

1 


.... 

i 13,537,805 


Value total coinage for 1841, at 48d. per dollar £2.707,561 

Ditto of increase on the year ditto 80,039 

Return of the Amount, in Dollars, of the Precious Metals Coined in Bolivia during the 





SILVER. 


years. 

GOLD. 




Total each Year. 



In Dollars of 8 Reals. 

Small Coinage of Half 






Reals, 1, 2 and 4 Reals. 


1830 

doliarR. 

rioltara 

1,602,196 

cts. 

75 

doUars cts. 

dqllar% cts. 
1,66^10^ *75 

1881 


1,874,121 

0 


],874h21 0 

1832 

! ! .*.* 

2,038,041 

25 

.... 

2,03M41 25 

1833 

.... 

1,885,645 

25 


1,885,645 25 

1834 

.... 

2,104,605 

50 


2,104,605 50 

1835 1 

184,204 

1,474,508 

0 

679.755 1 

2,338,657 10 


82,920 

1,647,664 

0 

404,81 1 1 

2,135,395 0 

1837 

180,126 

1,772,201 

0 

402,695 0 

2,361,022 0 

Total 

.... 

.... 



16, .199, 583 85 
£.1,279,016 15r. 
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Notk.— T he lint coinag:e of Bmell money commetieed in 18^5; it contains from 33 to 30 percent of alloy, and la 
cacluaively ueed for the interior circulation of Bulirla un4 »f the neighbouring provinces of North and Soath Peru. 

The Bolivian dollar contains the same proportion of pure silver as the old Spanish dollar, and the amall money 
only 66 per cent of that metal. 

Pan, July 1, 1«38. feigned) J. R. PENTLAND. 

Pure or refined silver contains 12 dwts„ and the standard tor cuina'gein Bolivia is lOdwta. 20 grains i consequently 
standard silver contains 200 parts of pare silver and 28 parts of alloy. 

Since the year 1830, however, all the silver coins issued from the hlint of Potosi, with the exception of dollars, 
have been the standard of 8 dwts., about 30 per neat less than the national standard ; and although the annual issue 
of this small and base coin is nominally restricted to 200,000 dollars, equal to 40,000/., this regulation is not a'wuys 
adhered to; thus, in IBS.'S its issue amoupted to .^09,090 dollars 4 cents, onual to 101,818/. 2s.; in 1830 to 303, 18G dollars 
4 cents, equal to 606,37/. 6s.} and in 1837 to 301,063 dulldrs, equal to 60,312/. 13s. 

Her Majesty's Legation, Lima, April 18, 1838. (signed) BELPORD HINTON WILSON. 

Statebaent of Metals bought and coined in the Mint of Popayan^iii Columbia, from the 

Year 1790 toptfiat of 1829. ^ 

jvaluc bought in gold. Value bought in silver, j Gold coined. Silver coined. 

dollars, rls. mara. dollars, rls. mara. 'marnos. *oz. ocli. tran. p«.*marcns. oz. neb. tom.g rs 
Total for 40 year s.; 2 7.593,792 4 20 184,035 ^ ^ [210,762 0 0 2 1 22,063 0 0 _ 

* The denominations after marcos (marcs) follow in this order : unzas, ochavas, toipines, grains. 

Office of the Mint r.t Popayan, 23rd of January, 1834. Jose J. Cauuajai.. 


Notr.— O f the 184,035 doUarr, value of silver ooined, two-thirds were lu old silver. 

All the rest of the silver after 1810, aiui nearly all before, was the produce of plate and old com sold to the mint. 
Very little silver was ever sent from the mines to Popayan before 1810, and none after ; nor do the sums enumerated 
as having been coined (here during the whole pettfxl, include the annual 2,000 dollars stated in the Note in the 
Bogota Tables to have been extracted from gold, as tbe gold produced by the mines, whose produce was sent to 
Popayan, contained no siher. Nearly the whole, tbi-refore, of the silver bought and coined by the mint of Popuysii, 
was the produce of plate ornaments and old money Kotd. — W . T. 

('otombinn Mea$urt» of Gold and Silver. 

1 Marco 4 lb. Spanish 8 1 Marc 

lib. Spanish . ... 16 oz. Kpanisb, or 100 Csstellanos. 8 Ochavas I oz. 

8 Tomiues .... 1 Castellano. 6 Tomines . . I Oebava 

1 nz. Spanish . . . 444 grains Kiiglish. 12 Grains I Toniia 

1 oz. 'Jroy .... 480 grains English. 

Of a mark of gold are coined I3G dollars, in coriformtiy with the Colombian law of 1821. 

The Spanish Ordenanza enacted that hA dollars sboidd lie roiued from a marc of silver of 11 diiieitis of fineness. — 
W. T. 

Return of the Amount in Dollars of the precious Metals coIimmI at the Mint of the Re- 
public of South Peru, since its Establishment in 1824. 


S I L V: E n. 


YEARS. i GOLD. Total amount of each 

! Small money of half year. 

! Ill dollars of 8 reals, reals, 1, 2, and 4 

I reals. 

i dollars. ’ dollars. dollars. dollars. 

1824 .. .^10.516 .. 310,51,'j 

1023 •' .. , ’'3;*‘MI24 .. 239,024 

1836 ■ 290,010 ; 403,950 .. 783,960 

1827 '• 3(i,.'i00 1 203,832 .. 209.122 

1828 ' 5.3,656 32l,l.'>4 ' .374,810 

1839 -..} .. 215,313 .. I 215,313 

1830 1 165,436 364,864 .. ' 530,300 

1831 1 86,833 534,845 .. ; 621,678 

1832 i 753,228 552,614 .. I 1,305,842 

1H33 ' 80 826 427.134 | .507,960 

1834 ’ 48,193 353,732 .. i 401,025 

1835 ' 67,H55 ) .. j 

1836 1 38,665 \ 22, .585 1,045,537 ! 1,068,122 

1837 I 1I3,.302 } ; 


0,658,870 

Sterl ing ^ £1,331,774 0 0 

The coinage of small money commenced in 1835 ; it contains 66 per cent of pure silver, 
and circulates only in the territory of the Peru Bolivian Confederacy. 

La Paz, 1st of July, 1838, (Signed) J. B. Pentland. 
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Statement of the Value of Gold arid Silver which has been coined in Bogota, in the 

Years herein expressed. 


YEARS. 


VVillR IN 


jCoiiiffl in gold Coinod in sir 
ill Bo otit. verin Bogo^a.l 


dollars. 

1790-1791 2,lfir,(no 

17W— 1793 2,490,170 

1794 1795 2,014 944 

1790-1797 4,615.104 

179H— 1799 1 4,931,880 

1800-1801 ! 2,»!)A424 

1802—1803 1 2,433.312 

1804-180.1 1 2,740,0,32* 

IHOfl— 1807 ' 2,774,114 

1808—1809 > 2.530,000 

1810—1811 1 4,415,200 


■| 


dollars, riala.] 
2,110 5 
12,212 
16,ri<i3 
25.721 
24,241 
17,009 
l.I.KOH 
8,149 3 
3,014 0 
14,552 0 
0,841 2$ 


% 

4 

0 

0 


CHrrind fornrard * 28.220,024 


140,405 7 


VALUE IN DOLLARS. 


YEARS. 


Bfought forward. 

1812-1813 

1814—1815 

1810-1817 

{4818—1819 

1820 - 1821 

1822—1823 

1844—182.1 

—1827 


i 

Coined in gold 
111 Bogota. 1 

iColhed in sil- 
jver in Bogota. 

dollara. 

1 dollars, rials. 

28,220,044 

!• 140,406 7 

4,290,993 

1 19,688 0 

j 4.344,704 

65.316 0 

1,997,088 

1 40,167 0 

i 1,840,688 I 

1 81,863 Of 

•2,711,708 

84,710 0 

2.008,714 

49,352 0 

I,.397,I«8 ! 

30,641 0 

4,071,994 

93„3S0 0 

! 1,438, IGO { 

(Hi, 600 0 

1 40,374,498 | 

657,997 7f 


This is an cxact^^tatenient from the books of the mint, Bo^ta, December 21, 1830. 

« 

Statement of the Value of Gold and Silver bought in Bogota, in the Years herein 

expressed. • 


VALUE IN DOLLAKS. 


VALUE IN DOLLARS. 


Y E A R S. 


4k 

H 
oi 

t 

G 

^ a 

Urf rrit'il ft, I w « r*! . , . . ' 25,350, 1'I7 3^ 


ITOO- 1791... 
1792 17|);i... 

1791 1795... 
I TOG 1797... 
1798 1709... 

IHUO— IHIJI ... 
1802- 

1801 180)... 
1800—1807... 
1 NOS— 1809... 
1810 INII.., 


Value boiu’bt in 
gold 111 Bogota. 


doMam 
i,9K 1.228 
2,(M9,7J1 
4>(m»,oi}7 
2,310,308 
2,008,418 
2,719,071 
2,243,9.32 
2,510.500 
2,470,429 
2. 103, .5, 35 
2,005,(i03 


YEAR S. 


Value bought in 
^Iver in Hogoia.. 
i 


I Value bought in 
I go'd in Begottt. 


Value bought in 
jailver in Bogota. 


dollars iiald. 

11,207 .3 
11,790 1 
11,873 .1? 
27,788 r»i 
10,503 II 

1,772 4J 
1,770 0| 
l,0H4 li 
17,010 «; 

102,120 .1j 


I dollara riala. 

Brought forward • • • • ! 45,359,407 

! 1814— 1813 1 2,090,120 O* 

11814-1815 i 2,173,157 H 

! 1810—1817 1,795,323 64 

! 1818—1819 ' 1,022,8.37 4J 

1820—1821 2, .140,892 .'U 

.1822 - 1823 1,846 373 OJ 

1 1821 1825 ; 1,358,480 ii} 

.1820—1827 1.827,525 0 

IK2H -1820 1 1,331,904 l| 


Total 41,940,178 U 


dollaiB riala. 
102,126 6| 
1,170 4 
11,997 2 
39.684 3 
6,337 7* 
41,.34G 7\ 
28,599 4i 
43,193 31 
G2 39S If 
2.3,545 


360,494 Of 


This is an exact statement from the books of the mint of Bogota, December 21, 1830. 


Return (corrected) of the Number of Marcs of Gold coined at the Mint of Lima 
between the Years 17JK) and IS 19, both inclusive. — (Transmitted in Despatch of,13tli 
April 1841.) 


YEARS. 


MarcM of Eight| 
()unf*ca. 


I 


Dollara at 1 14 
Dollara 4 Kiala 
per t'oined 
Marc. I 


Pounds 

Sterling. 


We 


EARS. 



marcs. • 


rs. 


ff. 

1790 

4,003 

687,103 

4 

117,420 

14 

1791 

4.920 • 

711.807 

0 

112,361 

8 

1794 

.1,109 

738,250 

1 

147,050 

2 

1793 

4,760 

(iH7,444 

0 

137,444 

8 

1791 

5,703 

832,753 

4 

100„550 

14 

1795 

4.K5r> 

701.092 

0 

140,338 

6 

1790 

4,020 

668,457 

0 

133.091 

8 

1797 

4,488 

619.010 

0 

143,923 

4 

1798 

3,93r, 

50N,752 

0 

11.3,750 

H 

1799 

1 3,646 

, 626,817 

0 

105,309 

8 ' 

ISOO 

1 2,782 

401,999 

0 

80,399 

16 

1801 

4.410 

348,245 

0 

69,019 

0 , 

1802 

4,480 

358,300 

0 

71,072 

0 ; 

1803 

2,575 

372,087 

4 

71,417 

10 

1804 

2,592 

.374,541 

0 

74,908 

16 

Carried 

1 




1 

forward . 

1 58.808 

8,497,750 

0 

l.fi«.0.1M 

4 * 


Br. for. 

I watd.. 

1805 

I8(gf. 

1807 

1K08 

:iM09 

,1810 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

,181.1 

.1816 

1817 

IKI8 

1 1819 

T»ta1.. . 


N.B.—Kxi barge, forty-eight pence per dullai 


' Dollars at 144 j 

Marcs of Eight D.illara 4 R.ulsj Pounds • 
Ounces. . per (Coined Sterling. 
Maic. 


marcs. 

• dlrs. 

rs. 

£ a. 

58,808 

8,497,756 

0 

1,699,551 4 

1,937 

421,396 

4 

84.879 6 

1.602 

231,489 

0 

40,297 16 

4,834 

409,513 

0 

81,904 12 

2,698 

3H9,86l 

0 

77,974 4 

4,502 

.30 1,5:19 

0 

72,.307 10 

2,624 

304,718 

0 

72,913 12 

2,495 

.360,527 

4 

72,I0:> 10 

3,980 

.175,110 

0 

11.1,022 0 

4.728 

083,196 

0 

136,639 4 

6,334 

770,763 

0 

154,1.12 12 

3.476 

.102,482 

0 

100,456 8 

5,344 

774,208 

0 

* l5T,4Af 12 

5,388 , 

778,660 

0 

066,713 4 

3,260 ! 

471,937 

0 1 

..i; 1,387 8 

3,680 

517,310 

0 I 

I0:i,464 0 

111.400 

16.1 11.172 

0 

' 3.222.234 8 
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Fxport of Gold Silver, and Copper In«jots and Ores from the Ports of the Republic of Chili, and of Silver Ingots in Transit, during the 

* ' rr _ o loor 4.., 10II 
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Return of tho Number of Marcs of SiIv^m smelted at the various Smeltiuf^-liouses in Peru. 


YEARS. 


I83ri 

1830 

1837 

18.18 

1830 


Lima. 


niarrn. ok. 
lO.OM 0 
21/mI!) U 




inair.M. oz. 
*•2.1,134 0 
*13,784 0 


PtH^t i:. 


marrs. u/.. 
•i7«,744 0 
2;i4,4(M U 


f 'lIoJT W.7!)(i/! 


. iV'** ” 

t 2,08*2 Oj 
;il,ns(i 0 

10.“i.7'H 2 


*.i:>,7.'».\ ,1 I ‘iTo/iOo .1 


Ayaru- 

cho. 

1 

^ 

Total in 
Marrs of 
8 Ounces. 

Total 

in Dollars, 
at K Dollais 
4 rialH per 
Marc. 

Total in 
Pounds ster- 
Img. 

' titarri. 

males, oz. 

iiiarCM. oz 

dlrs. r*.. 

£* ,N. </. 

■ *2,417 

20,7*2.') .I t; 7 3 n 

337, 0 

‘2,K7‘2,473 0 

571,191 1*2 0 

.1,045 

‘22,111 ;i,79.‘i 0 

3*2H,ll4H 0 

•2,7'J(i,05k 0 

5.VJ,21I 12 0 

1,417 

•is.?.*!!! 1,417 0 

311,889 7 

‘2,90tl,0fi.l fi, 

1 

, 581,212 1.5 9 

2,000 

Ih.OtJO 5,77*2 «j 

3*20,394 I 

2,7*2.1,350 Oil 

511,070 0 3 

1.500 

18,311) 7,500 3' 

.i77,5o;wi 

! .1, ‘208,770 4i ' 

011,755 0 3 

UI,379 ' 

OH.-2.1.5 ■22,218 )' 1,700,073 1 

I4,.500,72l 4|'2,9i)I..144 0 .1 


' l‘M,84» 7 •! J, 278, 1 07 0 

Makcs of Silver c(mied at the Mint of Linia» 1790 to 18 If), inclusive. 


YEARS.' 

I 


Mat rani 


i 

; Dollars ut 8i 
j DulliiiH pi'r 
j Mari . 


Rounds Htrr- , 

, ling at 5 Dol- 'jkARS 
I lar.** |M*r i 

' Round. ; < 


Marcs 0 $ Eight 


iDollarM, at hi 
DoliaiM per , 
I Mate. 


RouiuIm Kter- 
ling, at .'i Dul- 
Jai8 per 
Roand. 



i mati'H. 

()/.. i 

lilts, ra. 

£ 

.V. l/. 

tnarcs. 

oz. 1 

dirs. 

rs 

1 £ S. d. 

1790.. .. 

.5.19,101 

.1 

3-17 

4,.i82.;9i1 

7 

910.172 

7 0 Drought 



• 




17'‘1 .. 

.M.i.-io;i 

.5 

15-17' 

4..i0.i,0M| 

<» 

87*2,010 

7 0 tor Hard. 

8,078,008 

I 


73.707,102 

0 

14,7.53.03*2 11 0 

1792 

1 .51*2,01) 

7 

.5 17 , 

4,1. 1*2, *23 ) 

*2 

9*2*2. 1 17 

1 9 1800.. . 

511. .5*28 

‘2 

11-17 

4,317,991 

9 

1 h0!i,.598 4 0 

179.1 . . 

! .’iN.) o.')4 

5 

15-17, 

1,97*0905 

•2 

991,593 

1 0 1807 .. . 

443,!»!I3 

0 

14-1 7 

3,773,941 

3 

1 7.54,788 5 6 

1791.... 

' 0*21, )8l 

0 

11-17 

5, .108,9)!) 

:i 

1,001,787 

17 0 |89K.. . 

487,488 

4 

8-17 

4,1 13,05*2 

0 

I 8*28.739 11 0 

179’> 

0*22,107 

3 

5- 1 7 

5, *288 12*1 

0 

1 ,0.57,ti8 1 

1*2 0 1899 

519,280 

1 

13-17 

1,.137, 132 

7 

! H07.480 11 0 

179t. .. 

.5,v.Msi 

5 

3 17 

1.94 8, .5 11 

0 

989,798 

10 9 1819 

5*28,5.50 

(1 

10 17 

1,49*2,082 

3 

89k,.)30 9 0 

1797 .. .. 

' 502,195 

1 

^ 1 ; 

1, *208, 058 

«t 

85.1,711 

1.5 9 1811 

5:i9, 1.59 

0 

9 

4,. 598, -*25 

9 

991,70.5 0 9 

I79h. . 

.525.059 

1 

5- 17 

l,4ti8, 1(1*2 

7 

89;i,020 

11 0 I8l‘2 .. . 

1.57 .*281 

2 

10 17 

3,8s(,,89I 


777 . 37 s 0 0 

1799 .... 

008, 9KS 

(, 

li 17 

.5,17.5,401 

(. 

l,035,-»80 

19 0 1813 . . . 

481.180 

0 

0-17 

4,099,930 

0 

Hl-'.OUT 7 0 

iKon . . 

517, 1'Oi 

t 

9 17 

1,.19H,7*21 

9 

8J‘),71I 

U. 0 IS14 . . 

4*20.097 

7 

;i-i7 

:i,t.*28,7l7 

1 

7*2.5,743 8 0 

1801 .. 

532.141 

7 

•1 17 

1.5'^:i, *2,1*2 

0 

!t0t.04ti 

8 9 1SI5 ... 

440.«il3 

0 

12-17 

3 , 745,217 

.5 

719,043 19 0 

180*2 . 

487.1.11 

1 

15-17 

4^11.1,105 

1 

8*28,033 

•2 0 l8lo . . . 

4.5 1,931 

3 

1VI7 

3,800,017 

5 

773,383 KHi 

1803 ... 

' 4(i9, 108 

:i 

7-17 

3,989,971 

5 

7‘i7,99I 

(1 0 1817 

398,0.53 

4 

0-17 

:i, 388, .5.5.5 

1 

077,711 0 0 

1801 

.510,010 

1 

7 1? 

i,.}i(*.*2.ir 

1 

808,017 

10 0 18)8 

3*»k,;i97 

1. 

I 

7 17 

3,380,382 

3 

ri7:.*270 9 0 

180.1.... 

51.1,000 

1 

10 - 17 ; 

l..l8.t,l 15 

*2 

87 (..(.*23 

J 0 1819 

:i84,7h8 

9 

1-17 

.V-«79,09S 

•2 

' ();>4,139 13 9 















forward.. 

8,078,008 

1 

' 

7.1,707,10*2 

(• 

1 4, 7.53,03*2 

11 9| Total.. 

1.5,1,13 0.59 

*2 

10-17 128,030,194 

5 

‘25,727,220 18 0 


I 


Marcs of Siher of Eijibt Ounces, leduced into Bjus, al the Callana (vSinelling-house) 
ol Aroqiiipa, during llie Years 18l]‘2 lo 1836. 


V E A R S. 


I^.|-2 

lH.i.1 

1834.. .. 

is;{ri.. .f 

|83ii 


'I’otal 


! 

• liai’H. 1 

1 

MarcH of Silver . 

Dollar)', Rial-, at 
I'i dollars per Marc 

Rouiul.s Sterling. 
Kxi lianee 48f/. pi>r 
Dollar. 

huuiIht. 

03 

13 

•25 

*21 

*21 

ntarcH i.z, 

I9.0*2H 3 

7,1.30 2 
4,30*2 9 
3,073 5 
^ 3,791 7 

dlra. rs. 
09,311 

09.r)'*7 1 

37.97 7 0 

31,*2*>.5 Oi 
j ;i*2.2rn) si 

£ 6. d. 

18,908 4 9 
1*2,1*21 19 0 

7,41,5 8 9 

r),‘245 3 0 
0.451 .5 

170 

*21»,.5.H‘) 1 

! *251, .507 ^ 

59,301 1*2 0 


PreciouS Metals extracted from tho Mines of Chili, during^tlie Year 1834. 


METALS. 

Coined at the 
Mint 

Exported 

from 

V alpm uiso. 

Exported 

from 

Ciiquiniho. 

• ' 

• Exported ' Exported 

from from 

Huasco. 1 Copiapo 

Totai.. 

Value, 


man s. 

oz. 

luari'H. ()/. 

marcs. 0 /.. 

1 m.ircs. oz. > marrs. oz 

marrs 

oz. 

dlrs. rials. 

Cold 

3,819 

2 

11 7 



3,852 

1 

1 5'25,*231 0 

Silver 

.5,40.5 

9 

j 07,7l):i 0 i 

83,979 5 

; ,1,87P 4 j 3,878 9 

101.035 

1 

1,184,410 1 


quintals. 

lbs. 

Iquintals. Ihs. , 

quintals. Iba. 

Iqiiintals. lbs. 'quintal.H. lbs. 

quintals. 

lbs. 

1 

Copper 1 

.. 


17.771 .37 1 

3.1,31)9 

2 , 3 , 4.34 71 2,098 30 

77,20,5 

2. 

14)81.719 2| 

Copper ore . . . ' 

• • 


9,389 .'1*2 ! 

9,499 9 

' 20,901 92 

.30,85(1 

24 j 

1 rtiN9l 0 


*3,158,149 li 
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An Account of the Quantities of Gold and Silver stamped at the Mint of Santiago do 
Chili, from the Year 1790 to 18?0 inclusive. 


YE/ R S. 



<1 0 L I). 



L 

■ 


S I 1 

V E K. 

dollara. 

Marca. 


Vttlae in dollara. 

Marcs. 

§ 

Value ill 


marca. 


dollars. 

r«. 

ma. 

marca. 


dollara. 

ra. 

nia. 

1790 

5,307 

0 

0 

721,752 

0 

0 

21,770 

0 

0 

185,045 

0 

0 

17»1 

5.6*21 

4 

0 

764.524 

0 

0 

23.882 


0 

203,001 

0 

0 

I7{W 

5.403 

0 

0 

734.808 

0 

0 

21,3*24 

0 

,0 

181, ‘2 1 

0 

0 

1703 

4,8.'>0 

0 

0 

650,600 

0 

0 

29,895 

0 

0 

254. 07 

1 

0 

1794 

* 5,708 

4 

0 

776,350 

0 

0 

24. 1(*. 

0 

0 

*205,.' .14 

0 

0 

I79r» 

0,072 

4 

0 

82.5.800 

0 

0 

V8.30ij 

0 

0 

210,601 

0 

0 

17% 

0,245 

0 

0 

849,3*20 

0 

0 

2.8,141 

0 

0 

239,194 

4 

0 

1797 

0,005 

0 

0 

816.680 

0 

0 

27.490 

0 

0 

*2,1.1,665 

0 

0 

1798 

5,838 

0 

0 

793,968 

0 

u 

‘23,076 

0 

0 

196.116 

0 

0 

171*9 

5,193 

0 

0 

700,248 

0 

0 

•22,9 1.5 

0 

0 

1960.1*2 

4 

0 

1800 

6.470 

0 

0 

K8(»,7:i6 

0 

0 

24,154 

0 

0 

*207,8.59 

0 

0 

1801 

5,117 

0 

0 

09.5,912 

0 

0 

24,510 

0 

0 

208,:i;i.5 

0 

0 

180*2 

5,441 

(* 

0 

739.976 

0 

0 

•2*2,68.5 

0 

0 

l'»*2 8*2*2 

1 

0 

1803 

5,49<J' 

(1 

0 

747.450 

0 

0 

15.000 

0 

0 

1*27,5110 

0 

0 

1804 

5,849 

0 

0 

795,461 

0 

u 

17,158 

0 

0 

148.39.1 

0 

0 

1805 

5,*282 

0 

0 

714,27*2 

0 

0 

‘20.6.30 

0 

0 

175,3.55 

0 

0 

180(1 

4,686 

0 

0 

C37,2‘>6 

0 

0 

2*2, .559 

0 

0 

191,751 

1 

0 

1807 

4,625 

0 

0 

620,0(10 

0 

0 

15,9.50 

(» 

0 

i:ri..575 

0 

0 

1808 

4,61*2 

0 

0 

631.31*2 

0 

0 

I'.*, 879 

0 

n 

l(.8*271 

1 

0 

1809 

4.815 

0 

0 

654,^10 

0 

0 

19,082 

0 

0 

162.197 

0 

0 

1810 

6,;ri9 

0 

0 

8«4.H*2i 

0 

0 

JM.ou; 

0 

0 

1.57, '2 19 

0 

0 

1811 

5,230 

0 

0 

71*2.012 

u 

0 

1.3,177 

0 

0 

1 r2,*2N9 

0 

0 

1812 

5,6.11 

0 

0 

766.860 

0 

0 

41,499 

0 

0 

3.53,665 

•2 

17 

1813 

4,57 1 

0 

0 

r,*2‘2,tiO( 

0 

0 

59,8(.5 

0 

0 

509,918 

‘2 

0 

1811 

3,4:m 

0 

0 

470,1.16 

0 

(1 

41,611 

0 

0 

380.330 

3 *2.54 

1815 

4,778 

0 

0 

• 6.5«,‘2.56 

0 

0 

48,121 

0 

0 

4I*2,6t>0 

1 

0 

1816 

4,719 

0 

0 

612, *206 

0 

0 

' .57,710 

0 

0 

49*2.08*2 

*2 

0 

1817 

4,398 

n 

(1 

.59M*28 

0 

0 1 

1 63.475 

0 

0 

5:19,. 1.37 

4 

0 

1818 

3, 7(1*2 

0 

0 

503,47*2 

0 

0 

1 n.it*2 

5 

4 

37 5.2 1*2 

6 21 

1819 

1,693 

0 

0 

6*26,590 

0 

0 

•2h.,1o0 


0 

211,995 

1 

17 

1820 

4,‘21K) 

0 

0 

5S3.SI6 

0 

0 

1 3,963 

0 

0 

118,615 

1 

•2.54 

1821 

1,192 

0 

0 

•271,336 

0 

0 

1.5,1.08 

0 

0 

1.31 7*2'1 

I 

17 

18*2*2 

3,873 

0 

u 

,5*27 ,*278 

0 

0 

18,011 

0 

r* 1 

1.5.1, Oil 

4 

0 

18*23 

2,:UK) 

0 

0 

31.1.160 

0 

0 

0J‘i9 

0 

0 

48.809 

7 

0 

18*24 

I 1, 388 

3 

0 

Ink, 001 

0 

n 

J,7*'9 

0 

0 1 

1 ,5, *2.56 

0 

0 

1825 

: 1,15*2 

7 

0 

1.56,9.53 

0 

0 

4(M* 

0 

0 

3 400 

0 

0 

1820 

1,294 

4 

0 

176/2*20 

u 

0 

719. 

4 

0 1 

6,115 

6 

0 

1827 

' 282 

0 

0 

38,390 

0 

0 

G2 

4 

0 1 

.531 

‘2 

0 

I8“2K 

5(15 

7 

0 i 

77,031 

0 

0 



1 




18*29 



6 ! 










1830 

410 

1 


55,937 

0 

0 

80K 

2 

0 i 

6.87 1 

‘2 

0 

Total 

172,869 

0 

0 1 

2:1,6.30,6*20 

6 


9‘'9,963 

3 

4 

7,911.701 

*2 

17 


Rkturn of the Gold and Silver melted into bars in the Public Offices of New Granada for 

the Year ending August 184t>. 


PROVINCE OF NEW GRANADA. 

Office 

Quantity of 
Gold III 
w'C'ight. 

V alio* in 
Hterling. 



Iba. 

je 

f 

Antinqiiin 

*26*2^ 

13,1.37 

Antioquia < 

Medellin > 

3,0.5 li 

18*2,550 

1 

Rio Negro J 

400 

20,000 

Barbacoaa 

Rarbacoaa 

.554^ 

•27.7*25 

Hopnta 

n')Ki>ta j 

1,150 

27,500 


Nnvita a \ 

.557 

1 27,8.50 


Quibilo / 

I 4o:M 

‘20,17.5 

Popayan 

Popayan 

l.OiQ 

.5*2,075 



8.0*20^ 

371,01*2 

Sli.rRB. 


i 

1 


Kngota ' 

Bogota 

«a. 22.976 

4,595 


0 
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Retuun of the Gold Dust presented at the Public Offices, to be registered for Exportation, 
Melting, or Coining, with the amount of contribution paid to the revenue for the Quarter 
from 1st of September to 31st of December, 1836. 




Quantity Quantity 



Amount of 

Total quantity 



Office for kjuld tu be t*x- preionted to 

Quantity 

1 contribution 

1 nf Gold Dust 

Tota 

R O V I N C E. 

Melting 

ported In itfl jbe exported presented to 0 on tbeex- 

• presented i’ 

Valm 



iriginal state, after mclU { 

i be coined, ported and 5 "n 

1 tbi; Quarter. 





iiig. 



ion tbe coined 

■< 





Ibt. 

OA. lbs. ox. < 


07.. 

1I>H. 

07,. 

1 lbs. 

o®. • 

jtr 


Antioqui 


.. .... 

fifi 

04 

i 5^ 

l.'l 

5H 

134 

2.937 

Antinqiiia 

Medeir 

772 

9| 459 14 

700 

15 

1 100 

00 

! 2042 

7i 

102,12.5 


Rio Ne 

59 

isr, .'i 

131 

11 

19 

09J 

i 30D 


18,475 

............. 

Bogotn 


120 § 

222 


17 

11 

. 300 

Mf 

j |H,037 

HrirhaooaS 

Barb.icf 



201 

11 

1 10 

I 

■ 211 

12 j 


(i'hoco 

Qiiibd< 


.... 

KH 

14 

1 4 

12 

94 

\U 

1 V37 

Copayan 

Popay. 


.... 

211 

li 

11 

4 

22.5 

1 

I1.2K7 




735 III 

ICIH 

1 

175 

7h 

.2303 

Hi 1 

108,18.5 


.113 

Value in puiiuils Kterhng «*■ •'» on 1 0ft,lK5d£. 

100 

The anarchy and the rebellions which have disordered the Spanish American 
llcpublics, have rendered it impossible to procure recent accounts of the produce 
of the mines ; and we have been unable to procure any account of the produce 
of the Brazilian mines, upon which any reliance can be placed. The produce of 
the precious metals from all the mines in the world, is but very imperfectly 
known; and the foregoing tables contain, we believe, all the information of any 
consequence that has been officially ascertained. 

The yearly increasing produce of the gold sands of Siberia, and of the Oural 
Mountains is remarkable, as will appear from the official statements, page 268. The 
produce of the continental mines of America have, however, no doubt decreased; 
and tlic greatly augmertted price of quicksilver, as w^ell as the distracted state 
of Mexico and Peru arc sufficient causes of a decline in the produce of the gold 
and silver mines of America. 



SECTION XX. 


c 

ORIENTAL COMMERCE. 


CHAPTKK I. 

INTHODUCTO H V. 

The coninieiTC iiiul imvigation of the Indian (.)cean were, certainly, of ^rcat 
magnitude long before tlic period when the civilisation, cicated by tiatling intcT- 
course, extended to Kurope, and csjiecially to Western l^urope; and learned 
treatises have been written in different languages'^ on the L-onnnercc of the ancients 
in the Oriental seas. The voyage of Ncart’hus, under Alexander the (ircut, from 
the Euphrates to the Indus, is usually c«)nsidercd the eyoch of the first Euro- 
pean intercourse with India. 

The Phocmicians became navigators and traders by necessity. Tlieir territory 
was narrow, limited, and arid. They became fisberinei^ in order to obtain the 
means of subsistence. Their fisliing craft originated their naval galleys, and 
their trading vessels. Familiarity with the .sea, and with storms, nmderod them 
daring and adventurous. While ignorant of the tactics of plying to windward with 
sails, they Avere on many ocea.sions drh^en from off their own coasts and tossed 
over the surges to distant sliores. By these disasters, their geographical know- 
ledge was extended, and they became acquainted with the ruder nations, with whom 
they afterwards traded. By degrees they became |)ossesscd of commodities, wJiich 
fdi'ined the foundation of‘ their interchanges. A shellfish, the rnurex^ the produce 
of their fishery, yielded an article of commerce : known as tlic celebrated '^Fynan 
purple or red. Accident discovered the secret of, and the weed^i and the sands 
of their shores, afforded the materials, for making glass, 'i'licir situation between 
the east and the west was, at tliat time, liighly favourable to commerce and naviga- 
tion. The products carried from the Indies, partly overland, were distributed by 
them along the Mediterranean shores, and even to ilie western coasts of Europe. 
Kaynel truly observes, ^‘The nations which have civilised all others have been 

t 

* Soe Ilistoirc da Commerce tt de /« Naviftafton des AnrienSy by Bishop «)r Avraiiclios, 

l*ans, 17*27, a very able* work. — Schneiders: (of lluJio^ ediUau At nans Tndica, — The Peripiux 
of tlie hyihrion Seay and the Voyafi^r oJ'Nenrchm ; the ( ’ornin«'r<T f>f the Ancients iti the Indian 
Ocean, hv Dr. Vinctnt. Doan of Westminster. London, |w()7. 
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commercial. (Xes peuples qui ont poltlous les autres out cLi commerqans.') Tyre 
and Sidon, originated the colonisation, commerce, and maritime power of 
Carthage; the latter c? teblished*its power and its commerce in Spain, and 
explored its mines of silver and fif gold. , 

The Egyptians became, from their geographical situation, and by the abund- 
ance which the fertility of their soil yieldcd^'also a commercial natiom They 
communicated by the Red Sea with the East Indies, as the Phmniciaris did with 
the western coasts of Europe by the Mediterranean ; and, after i^lexander had de- 
stroyed Tyre, the city which he founded, and which still bears his name, became 
the great entrepot 1)etwcen Europe and India. The Greeks, inliabiting a country, 
tlie soil of which was stubborn, but the position of which and its harbours, were la- 
vourable to navigation, became a maritime, commercial, anc^ highly civilised people ; 
and they, and the Carthagenians, introduced the most productive agriculture, and 
the most ilourishing commerce into Sicily. That fertile island becairie prosperous, 
rich, and populous. The Carthagenians, and Greeks, and the colonics of both, 
were finally vantjuished by the Romans, but their agriculture and commerce 
were not destroyed. Rome conquered nations, but not the arts and the com- 
merce of the van([uished governments ; and w’e learn, especially from Xenoplion, 
that sound commercial pritici])los were clearly understood by the Greeks. The 
arts and commerce were carried by them to the highest point which the intelli- 
gence of mankind, at that period of the world’s histor}’^, seems to have admitted. 
The policy of tlic Greeks tended to unite the nations of the world by maritime 
and commercial intercourse; whicli would necessarily have convoyed, at the same 
time, to barbarous countries, the arts and the civilisation of the people, who 'were 
at tliat period the most polished and intelligent in Europe — probably in the world. 

The Roman policy, and spirit of conquest, were directed to bind nations under 
the same yoke of absolute bondage. The people of that empire were oppressed 
by despotism, and a military government, wliich finally extinguished learning»in 
Italy, and degraded the inhabitants. The genius of the military, and executive, 
power Rome w'as anti-commercial, yet commerce flourished in Italy, under the^ 
Romans, among whom we find regular fairs established. Rome had also, at an 
early period, its* college of merchants, and its commerciak laws, and Italy, 
especially Magna'Grecia and Sicily, must have carried on to a considerable ex- 
tent manufactures, trade, and navigation, about the era of the biith of Christ. 
Herculaneum, and Pompeii nfTord abundant evidence that such was the ‘fact. 
The very luxiirics indulged in by the rich were necessarily supplied by commerce. 
Marseilles was a trading port of magnitude in the time of Julius Ceesar; at wdiich 
period some of the western coasts of Europe were not destitute of fishing 
and of vessels engaged in trade. In no country have the inhabitants of the sea 
coasts been long without discovering the means of floating upon the w^aters, and 
of pursuing and capturing the animals living in the sea. Nor was the commerce of 
Europe destroyed, even by the overthrow of the whole Roman empire, by the 
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Goths^ Vandals, and other barbarous nations. In fact the necessities of the 
great majority of the people have, in all ages and countries, prevailed, however 
slowly, against those impediments to industry, commQrce, and the arts, which 
are inseparable from the military spirit, and from the feudal system, which 
the conquering nations had established in Western and Central Europe, and in 
all Europe, after the final overthrew of the Eastern Empire by the Turks. 

The decline of the Homan empire has, among other causes, been attributed to 
two edicts of Constantine the Great. <^The first declared Ull slaves free, on the 
condition of their embracing Christianity. This edict deprived the great 
manorial lords of their property in the persons who cultivated the soil ; and it left 
the suddenly manumitted, untaught slaves without their usual means of subsist- 
ence. The other edict prohibited Paganism. Without priests, temples, or public 
morals, the inhabitants of the divers nations bcing,^^ says Raynal, “ in consequence 
of these edicts, no longer bound by the same bonds of common religion or vows, 
were destitute of any general zeal to repel their enemies.*’ The success of the Goths, 
Huns, and Vandals, was, therefore, ascribed chiefly to these celebrated edicts ; but 
we can discover many other elements of decay in the great Roman body. The 
daring system of maritime piracy which succeeded the downfal of the Roman 
power gave rise in western Europe to that extraordinary league in 1190, which 
we have described in the first volume of this work.* * The merchants of this 
Hanseatic league were, from trading to the cast, called Oeslertings or OrietUah. 

It was in 1084, six years before the Hanseatic league was originated, that 
the Venetians were allowed to build warehouses, for the levant and Oriental 
trade, at Constantinople ; and, from that period the latter became so great an 
emporium for the trade of the Indies, that in 1190 it was only second, as a com- 
mercial mart, to Bagdad. 

It is usually contended that tlie navigation, commerce, and civilisation of 
western Europe arc chiefly to be attributed to the effects produced by the Cru- 
sades. IVe have, in former parts of these volumes (see Commercial Legislation of 
England and America, vol. iii.) briefly attempted to show, that this assiimption is 
but partially true, although much stress is laid upon it by Robertson, in his pre- 
liminary view of, Europe, before the beginning of the reigq of the Emperor 
Charles V. He grounded his opinions on the vestiges of Oriental commerce, and 
the luxury, which were discovered at that time in the East, and especially at 
Constantinople. The crusaders who returned to western Europe, were no doubt 
influenced so far, by the splendour of oriental customs and luxuries, that they 
acquired a desire to live in a less rude state ; and the traders who followed the 
cifusadors for protection as undoubtedly profited by the circumstances of the 
times. The expenses incurred by the crusaders tended also, by rendering it ne- 

• See Hansc Towns in the first volume of this work, page 707. Hanseatic, or Anseatique, 
corrupted, from the German words Am^SeCf on the sea. Purely the name should be Am- 
s'tcafic. 
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cessary for them to sell part of theit lands^ and with the municipal privileges 
obtained by cities from the crown, to encroach upon, and gradually to enfeeble, the 
feudal system. These cl,inges, aftd the general progress of events, imparted spirit 
and power to maritime jind confmercial enterprise. The oriental trade carried on 
by the Venetians and others by way of Aleppo, the Persian and Arabian gulfs, 
and other routes, — the commerce of west|rn Europe, — the establishment of 
fairs, — the invention of bills of exchange, — the fabrics — and the fisheries of 
western Europe — hafl consequently acquired great celebrity before the end of 
the fifteenth cHjntury. IJut |i great revolution in the channels of trade occurred 
soon afterwards, followed by effects of unprecedented magnitude and power. 

Two events, in the history of the world, constitute an epoch of paramount 
importance to mankind. The first is the discovery of America'*^ by Colunibus, 
in 1492 . The second, and almost an equally great discovery — that of sailing 
round Africa, to the eastern Indies, by Vasco de Gama. Both formed, 
as is well known, an era that gave a new and more adventurous direction to the 
ambition of European nations ; and, while the consequent passion of enterprise 
sent bold spirits to the vast regions and seas discovered in the West, and to the 
South, fresh explorationn enriched the sciences — and, from that period, geography, 
astronomy, and navigation, became more practically, and more usefully known. 

The beginning of tl>e fifteenth century — the epoch preceding the discovery of 
the w'estern world, and of tlie first voyage, accomplished by sea, to the oriental 
Indies — may well be considered the great advent of European regeneration. It 
was at this period that the people, and tlie intellect, of Europe manifested a 
decided reaction from a state of degradation, below which mankind could not 
have been brutalised, either by ecclesiastical terror, or baronial tyranny- 
Charles VII., and Louis XL, were funoiig the first princes who exercised their 
authority, in humbling tlic power, and checking the licentiousness, of the barons. 
The church, in the assumption of universal, temporal as well as spiritual, power, 
had long disregarded, both in practice and in precept, the simple and beautiful 
doctrirwis of primitive Christianity ; and imposed, instead, over the human mind, 
a most darkening absolutism, and a most passive obedience. It was the glaring 
wickedness of tlje papal exactions that brought forth Luther— it was the vices of 
the clergy that rendered inevitable a Reformation : — which, even in that great 
division of the Christian world that did not abandon its doctrines, nor change its 
ceremonies, tended greatly to purify the Romish church itself of its disgusting 
immoralities; and, finally, to render its ecclesiastics, in moral character, as they 
were afterwards known to be, and are now found to be, among the most exem- 
plary of pastors. • • 

But amidst all the barbarous turmoils of Europe, during the thirtcen^Ii, four- 

* This false name should hc8uppressc<l,anrl the name of Columbia ought, in truth and justice, 
to bo adopted by the general consent of mankind. 
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teenth, and fifteenth centuries^ we find that it was the fisheries, the navigation, 
and the trade which had struggled through the middle ages, that originated the 
spirit of liberty and intelligence which has civilised Europe — that is civilising, 
and will civilise, the whole world. It was to enjoy freedom that the fishermen 
who founded Venice fled from the northern barbarians, to. sterile, sandy, or 
marshy islands in the Adriatic ; th^t the fishermen and traders of the Low Coun- 
tries founded, in a country of difficult access, and witliout minerals or building 
materials, the navigation, fleets, and ^commerce of Holland. The safety and 
extension of maritime voyages, and trading intercourse, created that Hanseatic 
league, Avhich destroyed the pirates who ravaged tlie Atlantic coasts and the 
shores of tlie Baltic. The Florentine merchant-princes were the first to revive 
the arts and learning in Italy. Tlie discovery of the powers of the magnet was 
successfully applied to navigation ; and by this wonderful and certain guide, in 
traversing the ocean with confidence, the Venetians, Genoese, Florentines, and 
Pisans, w’crc emboldened to extend their voyages to unusual distances, and to 
«end trading adventurers to the ports of western Europe. The Portuguese 
became also, in consequence, a maritime power. England, from her position, 
her wants, and her products, and in consequence of tlie descents of the North- 
men, began to share early in navigation and trade ; but the bloody contests for 
sovereign power — the wars witli Scotland — tlie wars ^nd tlie turbulence of 
government, in Ireland — and tlic ignorance, or the selfishness, of the British 
sovereigns and barons, until after the reign of Henry VII., retarded tlial progress 
of maritime discovery .and power, and of comtncrcial enterprise, wliich has 
advanced with a greater rapidity, since lliat period, tlian can elsewhere be found 
in the records of history. 

France is considered to have become a maritime power soon after tlie acces- 
sion of Charlemagne ; and the ships of that prince arc said to have defeated the 
Saracens in a sea-fight oflf Genoa, The author of the Orhis Maritimiis says, 
Charles Martel vanquished the sliips of the Frisons, in 52 .s. But the commerce 
and navigation of France languished, afterwards, down to a later period, than in 
any other maritime European jiower. 

A most remarkable coincidence of events distinguishes the period which 
followed the application of the magnet to the inariner’s compass, and the age 
which immediately commenced after the discovery of America, and of the East 
Indies by sea. During this ejioch gunpowder and (he art of printing were both 
invented ; ancient learning, the arts and sciences, were revived ; a powerful and 
successful resistance to the papal authority was declared ; and the balance of 
poweraamong princes became a leading policy in Europe. 

To' Portugal, and to her sovereign, King John I., is due the honour of being 
the first nation and prince in Europe, to undertake great discoveries. Some 
adventurers from Spain fell in, previously, with the Canaries; but this discovery 
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was not considered a national enterjirise ; although the Pope, in his assumed 
divine riglit to all the countries of the world, granted, in perpetuity, these Fortu- 
nate Islamls, as they wer^ called, flrith their infidel inhabitants, as slaves to Louis 
de la Cerda, of the Iloyal fami]y*of Castile, who transferred them aftcrwar^ls to a 
Norman baron. • I 

In the year 1412, John I., King of Portugin, commenced those voyages along 
the coasts of Africa, directed by liis son, Prince Henry, which, in 1419, discovered 
Madeira, and in 1433* extended so far south as to double Cap^Boyador, and to 
enter the dreaded Torrid Zone. Before the death of Prince Henry, in 1463, tlie 
Azores, and Cape de Verd Islands, were discovered by the Portuguese. From 
this period, until the accession of John II., the nephew of Prince Henry, in 1481, 
the spirit of maritime discovery languished in PortugfJ, although a trade with 
the previously-found countries was carried on without interruption. In 1484, 
John 11. fitted out a powerful fleet, and declared himself the patron of navigation 
and discovery. It was in his service, that Columbus completed that knowledge, 
and acquired that distinction, which prepared him for engaging in the voyages 
that render his name immortal.* The Portuguese, after advancing south, and 
forming establishments along the coast of Africa, reached the Cape of Good 
Hope ; and a voyage round it was accomplished by Vasco de Gama, in the year 
1497, five years after tlm discovery of America by Columbus. 

The mind of this extraordinary man had, from an early period, been occupied 
in preparing the design of the sublime enterprise tliat was destined to extend 
the limits to which ignorance and superstition had confined the boundaries of 
the earth. He, as a dutiful citizen, made his first proposal to sail westward to 
the Indies to Genoa. His offer was rejected, as that of a visionary adventurer. 
He felt the consolation arising from having discharged a patriotic obligation, 
and was mortified, but not disheartened, that his native country should have 
derided a project, wLIeh he foresaw would extend fame to the nation under 
wl)ose ausj)iccs it should lie undertaken. 

He Vas received faA^ourably by John II. of Portugal, where the intelligence^ 
and nautical skill, and boldness of Columbus were well-known, and where he 
had married the«daughter of Pcrestrello, the discoverer of Madeira. But Ortis, 
the Bishop of C^uta, not only thwarted liis view's, and derided them as chimerical, 
but meanly attempted to deprive him of the lionour, by sending in the direction 
proposed by Columbus, a vessel under a Portuguese pilot, in order to attempt 
and secure the glory of the discovery. The pilot had neither the genius nor the 
fortitude which are necessary to accomplish bold enterprises. He consequently 
failed in the treacherous attempt. * ^ •• 

Columbus applied soon afterwards to the government of France. But neither 

* Colimibns, previously to his serving in the navy of Portugal, was bred to the sea in the 
Mediterranean. He had also sailed as hir north as Iceland, and within the Arctic circle. 
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the prince nor the people had, at that jferiod, been animated by the spirit of 
maritime discovery. The chivalrous and generous Francis I. had not ascended 
the throne ; and it was destined that the inost brilliant project, ever made* 
was rejected : — a project which finally succeeded unden the patronage of a royal 
family, which became, in consequence, the most powerful rivatthat ever mortified 
the predecessors of the house of H^iurbon.* 

Columbus then sent his brother, Bartholomew, to the court of Henry VII. 
of England. Tliat distrustful prince,^ after one bold and’ successful attempt to 
obtain the crown, never encouraged great, if, in his mind, the least hazardous or 
doubtful, enterprises. He, however, by slight, but not conclusive promises, 
detained Bartholomew in England for six years ; and the latter finally arranged 
with the king for the employment of his brother Christopher in the proposed 
voyage of discovery .f 

In the meantime Columbus, disgusted with the meanness, and exasperated 
by the treachery of Ortis, proceeded with his charts and proposals to the court 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. For eight years he exercised his address, his patience, 
his interest, and his abilities at this court, so remarkable then, and long after, for 
the tardiness of its decisions. It is a trite remark, that projectors are enthusiasts. 
It is fortunate that this accusation is true as regards the projectors of arduous 
undertakings ; otherwise the spirits and the health of Columbus would have 
been subdued before he accomplished his great mission. He had to endure the 
most fatiguing delays, and to hear pronounced against him presumptuous, and 
insulting judgments, by the ignorant, and by the bigoted. To the honour of 
Isabella and her sex, and at her own expense, J we are bound to attriliiitc, in 
justice, the final success of Columbus; who, after displaying, during eightjyears, 
in his whole character and conduct, an assiduity, a firmness and resolve of mind, 
never sufficiently to be applauded and imitated, sailed from Cadiz on the 3rd of 
August, 1492, on the most daring enterprise ever undertaken by man. 

He proceeded on this voyage without any chart to guide liim, — with no ac- 
quaintance W'ith the currents, the winds, or climates, of unknowm seas and lands, 
— and in ignorance of the magnetic variation. His own genius and instinctive 
judgment, — his confidence in the splierical system of the world, although the 
law of gravity was undiscovered, — his ktiowledge of the human heart, — and his 
address in commanding, and winning those placed under his authority, enabled 
him to prevail over a crew which at length became impatient, and to advance, 
in ignorance of imaginary, as well as real dangers, until he discovered the Island 
of San Salvador, on the 12th of October, 1492. 

* This offer to France is stated bv Hurke in his account of the European Settlements in 
AmericA. Robertson does not allude to it. 

f Bartholomew, on concluding this contract, proceeded to Portugal, or Spain, to join his 
hrotlu r. It was at Paris, on liis way, that he first learnt that Christopher had, since they parted, 
discovered the New World. 

t She actually borrowed the money to fit out the expedition on the security of her ow'n jewels. 
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It was, comparatively speaking, at a late period of the world’s history, that 
the discovery, by Columbus, constituted the first, known, Christian acquaintance 
with a whole hemispher^^, posseafeing all climates, fertile soils, precious metals 
and stones ; all the ordinary mindk als ; forests of the most useful and beautiful wood ; 
magnificent rivers ^ numerous and safe harbors ; plentiful fisheries ; — inhabited 
by a human race, differing in colour, in langujjge, in manners, and in religion from 
the people of all previously known countries ; and abounding, also, in multitudes 
of wild animals. This\liscovery was no sooner announced than the Romish church, 
and the ambitious princcS o^ Christendom resolved that all its regions should be 
explored, the natives conquered, converted, or exterminated, and that the disco- 
vered regions should be subjected to the sovereigns who sent forth men to dis- 
cover, and conquer, and ])ossess them. It would, at the same time, have been well 
for the reputation of Europeans, if their acquaintance with, and colonisation of, 
those territories, had been equally distinguished for justice and humanity. 

Of all the tenures on which the right of soil is founded, there is none superior 
to that of immemorial occupancy. Tliis supreme right of the red men to the 
country they iiihabitcd was founded in nature. It was to the aborigines of 
America, the free and bjuuteous gift of Heaven. Europeans declared this tenure 
of no validity; for the dark superstition of the times, and the passions of avarice 
and conquest, represented the all-just and merciful Deity as the partial God of 
Christians. The Spaniards w^ere the first to inculcate this monstrous doctrine ; 
and, under the authority of their king, and the sanction of the Pope, instituted it 
as their measure of right, in robbing from the aboriginal nations the richest 
countries of the continent, and the magnificent islands of Cuba, Ilayti, Jamaica, and 
Porto Rico. Queen Elizabeth and King James denied the papal authority, but 
the same spirit of avarice, and anibition, made them adopt, without scruple, the 
subterfuge of Christian over heathen right to the countries discovered by their 
servants. , 

The aboriginal tribes, however numerous, were at first easily subdued or be- 
trayed* by Europeans. Being ignorant of the use of fire-arms, and of scientific 
warfare, they looked upon their invaders not as men, but as supernatural, invul- 
nerable spirits, ^ent forth by the gods ; nor did they fully bejjeve that white men 
were mortals uirtil they became masters of the red nations and of the lands in 
which their fathers lay entombed. Columbus, on his first voyage, opened a 
friendly intercourse with the natives of San Salvador, Ilayti, and Cuba; artd that 
great man was alone guiltless of the atrocities and cruelties towards the aborigines 
which wxre exercised by the succeeding Spanish governors and adventurers. 

We have, in another work, endeavoured to exhibit the progress of th^ Wegtern 
Indies, or America, since the discovery by Columbus. We will, in the following 
chapters, endeavour to describe, and state, the revolution caused in the form and 
course of Oriental commerce, and its statistical progress, since the period when 
Vasco de Gama made the first voyage round the Cape of Good Hope to India. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

COURSE OF EUROPEAN AND ORIENTAL TRADE AT THE PpRIOD OF THE FIRST 
VOYAGE BY SEA TO INDIA — PROGRESS OF THE F.ORTIGUESE DISCOVERY, 
AND TRADE WITH THE INDIES. 

The Genoese and Venetians acquired almost exclusive commercial privileges 
from the sovereigns of Constiintinoj)le, for a long time previous to, and until the 
downfal of the Eastern Empire. The European trade by the Euxinc and Caspian 
seas, and by the caravans with India, had centered at Constantinople, which, 
with Alexandria, became the mart for distributing the rich ])roducts of the East 
over Europe. The Turks destroyed the commercial entrepot of Constantinople, 
in which the Gtenoesc had the most ample privileges. After that expulsion, the 
Venetian power retained, for more than half a century, the unrivalled monopoly 
of the remaining great emporium of Alexandria. But this monopoly was, in the 
early part of the sixteenth century, transferred, not only from Alexandria to other 
entrepots, but from the Venetians to a previously unimportant nation. 

The progress of navigation round the coasts of Africa, which was commenced 
by the Portuguese, extended, in 1484, so far, that Diego Cam discovered Congo, 
and, it is said, brought to Portugal ^^an account of a Christian king who reigned 
in Ethiopia, which induced King John II. of Portugal to send trusty persons to 
gather intelligence;’^ but they returned without, performing such service. 

In 1487, two Portuguese tmvellers, Pedro deCovillam and Alonzo de Payva, 
wha spoke Arabic, left Portugal for Alexandria and Cairo, as merchants ; they 
proceeded from Cairo, with a caravan of Moors, to Tor, on the Red Sea, where 
they were informed of the trade to Calicut. They sailed together to Aden, where 
they separated. Covillam went in a Moorish ship to Cananore, and from thence 
to Goa. He was the first Portuguese that ever was in the Indian seas. From 
thence he passed to Sofola, on the east coast of Africa, to visit the gold mines, 
where he gained intelligence of Madagascar, called by the Moors ‘^the Island of 
the MDon.’^ From Sofala he went back to Aden, and thence to Egypt, where he 
learned that Payva, who had parted with him for Ethiopia, was dead. He then 
went again to Tor, thence to Aden, where, hearing of the fame of the city of 
Ormne, he sailed thither, and having observed what was most remarkable, he 
retumecl to the Red Sea. He then went to the court of the King of Abyssinia, 
where be was detained a prisoner till 1520, when he was released, and returned 
to Europe. 
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In 1493^ Bartholomew Diaz was Employed by the King of Portugal to pro- 
ceed along the sAith coast of Africa, until he reached a high cape, which he 
doubled, and sailed some way toT the east of it He named the promontory the 
Cabo Tormentoso,’* frewn the boisterous weather he experienced. On hig return 
to Portugal, the king changed its name to ^bo Bona Esperanza,^^ or the Cape 
of Good Hope, which name it has retained, f 

In 1497, the account of Diaz, with the despatches from India transmitted by 
Covillam, occasioned an expedition to be^^quipped, consisting qf four ships under 
Vasco de Gama. He saifed /rom Lisbon, on Friday, July 8th, 1497, rounded the 
Cape of Good Hope, November 20th ; and having proceeded along the coast as 
far as the River Cuama, they repaired their ships, and sailed on the 22nd of 
January, 1498. ^n the 1st of March they discovered l^^osambique, where they 
narrowly escaped being cut off’ by the Moors. On the 7th of April they arrived 
at Mombas, and on the 13th at Melinda; they were kindly received at the latter, 
where they obtained a pilot for the Indies. On the 20th of May, 1498, 
they arrived at Calicut, and met with a favourable reception ; but the Moors, 
who considered their trade menaced by rivals, persuaded the chief of Calicut, 
to plan the destruction of the new adventurers. De Gama, having been in- 
formed of this treachery, is said to have hastened on board bis ship, and to 
have written a letter to the king, complaining of his breach of faith; and 
that the king returned a courteous answer, blaming his ministers and the 
Mahometan Moors ; and that he then wTOte a letter to the King of Portugal, 
by which he consented that the Portuguese should trade freely with the town and 
country of Calicut. De Gama then proceeded to Anjediva, where he repaired his 
.ships, and then sailed homew^ards. On the 20th of March, 1499, be doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope, and in September following arrived safe at Lisbon, after a 
most successful voyage of two years and ten months. 

On the 9tli of March, 1500, a second Portuguese fleet, of thirteen ships, sailed 
from the Tagus for India, under the command of Cabral, wdio discovered the 
coast ©r Brazil April 24th. During vor^ tempestuous weather oft’ the Cape of 
Good Hope, several of the ships were lost. In one of them was Bartholomew 
Diaz, who first zailcd round the Cape. Cabral visited Mozambique, Quiloa, 
and Melinda, ancf arrived at Calicut September 13th. The king sent for Cabral, 
on his arrival on shore, and received him courteously, granting him permission to 
erect a factory. Cabral, afterwards, either believing or fearing that the intentions 
of the king, or the samorin, as he was called, were treacherous, commenced 
hostilities by seizing the samorin’s ships ; upon v’hich the inhabitants attacked 
the factory, forced the gates, pillaged and burnt the factory, and of sixty-six 
people who were in it, killed fifty ; the remaining sixteen escaped on boar9 their 
ships. The Portuguese then burnt ten vessels richly laden in the port, made 
slaves of their crews, and battered the town' with heavy artillery. Cabral then sailed 
VOL. IV. 2 V 
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to Cochin, ofT which place he arrived on December the 20th^ 1500, concluded a 
treaty with the king, established a factory, obtained cargoes for his ships, and on 
the 10th of January, 1501, sailed for Europe, where he arrived July 31st, having on 
board ambassadors from Cochin, Quilon, and Cananorc. Of the thirteen ships 
which sailed under Cabral six only returned, the others having been lost during 
the voyage. Before his return to [fl^irope, Cabral establislied factories at Melinda, 
Mombas, and Querimba, and compelled several of the piinces on the east coast 
of Africa to acknowledge themselves tributary to the Portuguese. 

In 1502, Vasco de Gama sailed from the Tagus^ with a 6eet of twenty ships, 
a second time for India. In March following he reached Sofala, and obtained 
leave to settle a factory. He then sailed for Mosambique, where he also obtained 
permission to build a factory. On July 12th he reached Qiiiloa, w’hose prince 
acknowledged himself tributary to Portugal. He then proceeded to Cananore^ 
concluded a treaty of commerce, loaded some of his ships, and then departed foi 
Calicut, which he cannonaded, destroying the palace and many of the houses. 
He captured several ships in the roads with rich cargoes ; he then returned tc 
Cananore, from whence he sailed for Europe, December 20th, 1503 ; and arrivet^ 
at Lisbon, September 1st, 1504. 

In 1503, a fleet from Portugal, under Albuquerque, visited Socotra, Guardafui 
and Muria Bay, At Cochin he built a fort, and he established a factorj 
at Quilon. Saldanha Bay was this year first visited by the Portuguese, vtint 
Mombas, Zanzibar, and Brava, on the cast coast of Afric/^ocame tributary to 
them. 

In 1505, Calicut was bombarded by the Portuguese, who burnt 

Cranganore, and^j5t\ire(l many ricbly-ladcu vessels belonging to the Moors. 
These exped:*^ character little superior to those of pirates. 

“ ine’ Mahometan Moors and Arabs were, at this period, the chief Oriental 
merchants and navigators. They had three marts from whence they cairied 
on a great trade with the most distant parts of India. First, Aden, at the mouth 
of and constituting the Gibraltar of the Red Sea; Ormus, in the Persian Gulf; 
and Malacca, within the straits of the same name. The Portuguese in a short 
time resolved to become possessed of these marts, by sending out large fleets 
with numerous laud forces. Events were taken advantage of with this view. 
The King of Quiloa refusing to pay 'tribute, the Portuguese took and plundered 
the town, and built a strong fort, leaving a garrison of 500 men ; they were 
afterwards driven out by the Arabs. 

On the 25th of March, 1507, a fleet of twenty-two ships sailed from Lisbon, 
un}J.ev Francis Almeyda, upon whom the King of Portugal conferred the title of 
viceroy and governor-general of the Indies. He arrived at Mombas on August 
the 8th, where his boats being fired upon, he buttered the forts, took the city by 
storm, and made slaves of the inhabitants. From thence he proceeded to Anjediva, 
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^and built a fort. He then sailed to*Onore, where being ill-received, he burnt 
the town, and the shipping that were in the harbour He then proceeded to Cana^ 
nore, where he likewise built a foA. 

At the same time, the Portuguese built a fort at Sofala, surveyed the Ai^aldivc 
Islands, and sailing round Cape Cormorin disccwered the Island of Ceylon. 

In 1507, Muskat, or Muscate, was roDuced by the Portuguese, who 
committed great ravages on the towns upon the coast of Africa, plundering and 
burning all places where the chiefs refused* to become tributary.^ The fleet under 
Albuquerque made also an*unsuccessful attempt upon Ormus. Malacca was first 
visited by the Portuguese in tliis year. 

On the 6th of March, 1508, a fleet in two divisions, under Tristan d’Acunha 
and Alphonso Albuquerque, sailed from Lisbon. The, former discovered the 
islands which bear his name. On their passage to India they visited Brava, 
which, being in rebellion against the Portuguese, was plundered and burnt, and 
great cruelties were inflicted upon the inhabitants. Socotra was also taken. 

In 1509, the Portuguese made an unsuccessful assault upon Diu ; the Moorish 
ships in the harbour were destroyed. The city of Calicut was taken, plundered, 
and burnt by tlie Portuguese. The Island of Sumatra was discovered by them. 

In 1510, the city of Goa surrendered to the Viceroy Albuquerque, who made 
his public entry into it on February the I7th ; but it was soon after retaken by the 
inhabitants of the country ; but, on November 22nd, it was again assaulted by the 
l^ortuguese, who put the whole garrison to the sword. Several forts were then 
built, and Goa then became the capital of the Portuguese East Indies. 

The chief of Zanzibar neglecting to pay the stipulated tribute, the place was 
jjliiiidcrcd and destroyed by the Portuguese. 

On the 2nd of May, 1511, Albuquenjue sailed from Goa for Malacca, where 
ne arrived on the 1st of July. On the 2^ith, he attacked the town, and after an 
i^bstinate resistance, it was taken by storm, and plundered. The Portuguese 
then visited Siam, where they were kindly received. 

In 1512, Albuquerque sent three ship| to the Spice Islands. They visited 
Palembang, on Sumatra; the islands of Ternate, Bouro, Amboyna, and Banda, 
where they obtained great quantities of spices. Surat was plundered and de- 
stroyed this year by the Portuguese. 

In 1513, Albuquerque, with a large fleet and army, made an unsuccessful 
attempt u|)on Aden, the strong hold of the Moors; he then sailed up the*Iled 
Sea. He was the first European who had entered this great gulf. He wintered 
at the island of Camaran, and then returned to Lidia. 

On the 20th of February, 1514, Albuquerque sailed for Ormus, wheiVhe 
anived on the 26th of March. This mart surrendered to him, and he built a 
foit in the place. He then returned to India, and died near the bar at Goa, 
December 16, 1515. 
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la 1516> the successor of Albuquerque,' Soarez, fitted out a considerable ficet^ 
for the Red Sea. On his way thither he stopped at Aden. The inhabitants 
being apprehensive of an attack, sent deputio'S to ofifer their submission. The 
Portuguese, relying on their professions, neglected the erection of defences to 
secure the place, of which the naitives took advantage, and in a short time put 
themselves into such a posture as Ift) defy any of the Portuguese to obtain pos- 
session. An unsuccessful attempt was made upon Juddd; but Zeyla was taken 
and burnt by the, Portuguese. 

In 1517, the Portuguese, under Soarez, proceeded to Columbo, in Ceylon, 
where the king finally agreed to become tributary to them, and to pay annually 
1200 quintals of cinnamon. He also ceded to them Point de Galle. In this year 
Ferdinand Andrada arrived and opened a trade at Canton, and returned with a 
valuable cargo to Molucca. The Portuguese this year burnt the town of 
Barbora. 

In 1519, the Spaniards laid claim to Banda and the Malacca Islands, as 
falling within the line laid down by the Pope in 1493. The Emperor Charles V. 
employed Ferdinand Magellan to explore them by a new route westward, through 
the straits which bear his name. In his way he discovered the Philippine Islands, 
where he lost his life in a skirmish with the natives. The ships reached Tidore, 
and returned home by the Cape of Good Hope. This was the first voyage 
made round the world. The Spaniards made many unsuccessful attempts to 
obtain possession of the Moluccas; at length the King of Portugal lent the 
emperor, his brother-in-law, 350,000 ducats, on condition of his not being disturbed 
therein till the money was repaid. Spain neither repaid the money, nor renewed 
the claim. 

In 1520, the islands of Bahreen in the Persian Gulf, and Catif, were subjected 
to the Portuguese. 

In 1521, a fleet was sent against Diu, but finding it strongly fortified, the 
attack was abandoned. This year the Portuguese built a fort at Temate, and the 
Spaniards obtained possession of Tidore. 

A trade with China having been established by Andrada, his brother Simon 
this year obtained 4eave to proceed thither with five ships; but, in consequence of 
the misconduct, alleged or real, of the Portuguese, the Chinese massacred the 
greater number of them, the survivors escaped to Malacca. 

De Witt, in his “Interest of Holland,” says, the spice trade at this time 
yielded the King of Portugal above 200,000 ducats yearly ; he also observes that 
when the spice trade centered in Calicut, the great staple of India, and was 
carried lo Bussorah and Egypt, and from thence to Cairo by caravans, and shipped 
for Europe, the sultans of Syria and Egypt, through whose dominions they 
passed, derived an annual revenue of 80,00(t ducats in customs. 
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The Venetians having enjoyed the*whole commerce in spice<>, till deprived of 
it 1h the Portuguese, proposed to the court of Lisbon to buy all the spice annually 
imported (over and above what that kingdom itself might consume) at a certain 
ixed price : the proposal was rejected. 

The Portuguese attacked Acheen in Sumt^ra, but were repulsed with great 
loss; the Sumatrans then became inveterate/ enemies to their assailajits, and 
invariably inflicted shockins cruelties upon such Portuguese as fell into their 
hands. 

In 1525, the fort built by the Portuguese at Calicut was attacked by the 
natives, and the former abandoned the place after having demolished the fortifi- 
cations. 

In the year 15^26, the Portuguese discovered the island of Celebes, and plun- 
dered and destroyed Dofar on the coast of Arabia, and Massuah on the coast of 
Abyssinia. 

In 1527, Borneo was discovered by the Portuguese, wlio also plundered and 
burnt Mangalore, Porca, and Chitwa, on the Malabar coast; and took Tidore 
from the Spaniards. 

In 1529, the towns of Basscin and Tannah were subjected to the Portuguese. 

In 1530, a Portuguese fleet proceeded up the river Taptee, burnt Surat, and 
several villages. Aboat this time Dumaum was taken, and a treaty concluded 
with the King of Cambay upon terms favourable to' the Portuguese, who built 
a fort at Diu, but the natives expelled them from the island of Ternate. 

In 1531 and the following year, the Portuguese destroyed Gogo, Pate, Man- 
garolc, and most of the other towns on the coast of Guzzerat. 

In 1532, Aden rendered tribute to the Portuguese. 

In 1534, the King of Cambay ceded Basseiu and its dependencies in pe.’‘pe- 
tuity to the Portuguese. 

In 1537, the King of Cambay, repenting of his grant to the Portuguese to 
build a fort at Diu, made an unsuc^'cssful attempt to dislodge them, in which he 
lost hi^iife, and the Portuguese obtained entire possession of the island. Malacca 
was twice attacked by the forces of the King of Acheen, but was repulsed witli 
considerable lose. The island Magiudanao discovered. 

In 1538, thb Arabs sent a fleet from Suez, and made an attempt upon Diu, 
but were repulsed with great slaughter. On their return to the lied Sea, they 
expelled the Portuguese from Aden. 

About the year 1540, the Portuguese first traded to Patany, Cambodia, and 
Cochin China. 

In 1542, the coast of Japan was discovered by three Portuguese, wbajvere 
driven thither in a junk, bound from Siam to China. They were receiveS hospi- 
tably by the Japanese. 
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In 1545, the King of Cambay attempted unsuccessfully to obtain possession 
of Diu, and the Portuguese destroyed Gogo, and many other places on the sea- 
coast of his dominions. Delagoa Buy was visrced by the Portuguese. 

In 1555 the Portuguese plundered Tatta, and put 80f)0 of the inhabitants to 
the sword. 

The western powers of India foAned a league in 1567 against the Portuguese. 
The King of Acheen acceded to it, and besieged them in Malacca with a fleet, 
and with 15,000 men and 200 pieces of artillery; but after prodigious efforts of 
valour, the Portuguese resisted all assaults, and retailed the place. This was 
one of the most desperate sieges which the Portuguese repelled in India, their 
whole force not exceeding 1500 men, of whom only 200 were Europeans. 

The successes of the Portuguese in various parts of the world, gained them, 
during this and the following three or four years, further high naval and military 
reputation ; their fleets covered the sea, and their settlements were spread along 
the eastern and western coasts of Africa. From the Red Sea to China and 
Japan, they were sole masters of the European trade of the cast; and in America, 
the coasts of Brazil, were under their dominion. 

In 1578, the King of Achcen having made several attempts against Malacca, 
invested it with a fleet of 300 vessels, 80 of which were junks of 400 tons each. 
After a siege of three months, and a loss of 10,000 men,» he returned. 

The crown of Portugal was annexed to that of Spain in 1580, from which 
period the Portuguese interests in India were neglected by the united crowns. 
At this period the Portuguese possessed the follow'ing places: 

Sofala, Mosambique, and Mombas, on the East coast of Africa, Muscat in 
Arabia, the Island of Ormus, and Bussorah in the Persian Gulf; Diu, on the 
coast of Guzzerat; a fortified factory at Dumaun, the town and castle of Choul, 
and a factory at Dabnl ; the city of Bassein, the island of North Salsette, and the 
town of Tannah ; the island of Bombay ; the town and fort of Goa, which was 
the capital of their possessions; a factory at Onorc, at Barcelore, at Mangalore, 
at Cannanore, and the town of Calicut; a factory at Cranganore, the port of 
Cochin, and a factory at Quilon. They had also established themselves in 
several parts of Ceylon. On the Coromandel coast they had stations at Nega- 
petam, St. Thome, and Mausulipatam, and bad established commercial stations 
in the province of Bengal. They had also factories, or liluTty of trade, at Pegu 
and Martaban, a station at Junk-Ccylon, and had taken possession of, and fortified 
Malacca ; but they do not appear to have had any establishments of consequence 
on the islands of Sumatra or Java. All these places were controlled by the 
supremo government of Goa, where the viceroy presided over all civil and 
military, and the archbishop over ecclesiastical affairs. 

The crown, of Portugal derived from these settlements, during about fifty 
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yearg^ a nett annual revenue, estimated at about 2503000/., after paying ibe 
salary of the viceroy (about 4000/. a year), together with that of the subordinate 
governors, and the whole expense of the civil, military, and ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments. This revenue was derived from the duties levied on all goods im 
ported and exported at the different places that have been enumerated, from the 
tribute paid by some of the small states on 4,he coast of Malabar, for- the pro- 
tection afforded them ; and from the sale of those vessels that were captured, 
when found trading in the Indian seas, without a licence from the viceroy. 

With respect to the trade carried on between Portugal and India, there are 
no data to form a correct estimate of its profits; but from the quantity of goods 
imported from Asia and Africa annually to Lisbon, and the value of those goods 
in India, and tl^e prices at wliich they sold in Europe, the profit was esti- 
mated at 150,000/. per annum. Portuguese writers state, that a fleet of twenty 
ships sailed regularly every year from Goa to J-iisbon, laden with the products 
and manufactures of India and China. Indian goods then yielded in Europe a 
profit of about «‘U) per cent. The private fortunes made by individuals were 
enormous. In about fifty years some of the viceroys returned to Portugal writh 
300,000/., several of the governors and generals wnth 100,000/., and many sub- 
ordinate civil and military officers with from 20,000/. to 50,000/. The ec- 
clesiastics realised fortunes from the fees they were authorised to take, and from 
plundering llie villages, in order to compel the inhabitants to embrace the Romish 
faith. 

About the year 158G, a pirate, who committed great ravages upon the coasts 
of China, obtained possession of the island of Macao. He then blockaded 
Canton and besieged the city. The Portuguese assisted the Chinese, and drove 
the pirates out of Macao, by wlwch means the Portuguese obtained a grant from 
li»e emperor to make a settlement at Macao, where they built and fortified a town, 
which they still hold. Soon after this period the Engli.sh trade commenced with the 
East. Before noticing tlic further details of the Portuguese trade, or of the 
Dutch,' French, or other commercial adv^tures east of the Cape of Good Hop(^ 
we will endeavour to give an account of the rise and progress of the British trade 
with India. 


CHAPTER III. 

RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE BRITISH TRADE, NAVIGATION, AND POWER IN THE 

EAST INDIES. 

The first attempts of England to open a maritime intercourse with India was 
not by a voyage round the Cape of Good Hope, but by an unsuccessful attempt 
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made by Forbisher to discover a passage round the north-west of America, in 
1576. In the following year, Drake sailed on his voyage round the world. 
He passed tliiough the Straits of Magellan, fraversed^he Pacific coasts, plun- 
dered several Spanish settlements, crossed the Pacific, Vouched at the Moluccas, 
entered into a treaty with the chief, and brought, in 1580, a* quantity of spices 
to England. ^ 

In 1583, three English merchants, Fitch, Newberry^ and Lcedes, travelled 
overland to Indiar provided with letter& to the King of Cambay, the Emperor of 
China, &c. They proceeded to Tripoli, in Syria, thence to Bagdad, and down 
the Tigris and Persian Gulf to Ormus, where they embaiked for Goa. They then 
proceeded to Agra, wliere Lcedes entered into the service of the Great Mogul. 
Newberry died in India; and Fitch proceeded to Ceylon, Bengal, Pegu, Siam, 
Malacca, and many other parts of the East Indies, in all of which places they 
found the Portuguese had formed settlements or trading ports. They were in 
general received kindly by the natives of the various countries they visited, but 
thwarted by the Portuguese. 

In 1586, Cavendish sailed from Plymouth, the 21st of July, arrived at the 
Cape de Verd Islands in September, 1586, and passed through the Straits of 
Magellan in January, 1587. He followed the Pacific coast to the northward, 
and traversed the ocean to the Ladrones, where he arrived on the 3rd of January, 
1588, and by the 6th of March passed the Straits of Sunda, and arrived, by the 
way of the Cape of Good Hope, at Plymouth on the 9th of September, 1588, 
This was the second voyage round the world performed by the English. 

In 1587, Sir Francis Drake captured, near the Azores, a Portuguese ship from 
the East Indies, and brought her to England, with papers which afforded very 
ample information relative to the Oriental trade of the Portuguese. Camden 
attributes to these papers the first idea of commerce from England to India. 

In 159] , the voyages of Drake and Cavendish were fitted out more for annoying 
and plundering the Spaniards than for commerce. But the information obtained 
in consequence, and from those whohacj visited India by overland routes. Induced 
some merchants of London to fit out, and send direct by the way of the Cape of 
Good Hope, in defiance of the Portuguese pretensions to the exclusive right to 
the navigation by that route, three ships, the Penelope^ the Merchaht Royal, and the 
Edward Bomventure, under the command of George Kaymond and James Lancas- 
ter. Tlie avowed object of this expedition was to establish a commercial intercourse 
between England and India, but the profits of privateering were, however, kept 
in view, and before reaching the Cape several Portuguese ships were captured. 
The consequent loss of time delayed their reaching the Capo, — they encountered 
the most inclement season, and the crews were so sickly, that the Merchant Royal 
was sent back. The other ships soon after parted company in a storm ; and the 
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Penelope with Raymond was never heard of. Lancaster arrived at Sumatra ; but 
owing to the sickly state of his cr^ew did not reach the Moluceas. On his return 
home, being short of provisionsj^ he sailed to the West Indies, where he, with 
many of his crew, landed upon an uninhabited island, in order to procure food. 
While on shore the remainder of his crew sailed away with the ship. He was 
some time after rescued and brought home, but not before most of his pcfbple had 
perished from want of food. 

In 1592, some Englisl: privateers captured a large Portuguese ship, called the 
Madre de Dm.?,* of 1600 tons’ burden, and brought her into Dartmouth; this was 
the largest ship ever seen in lingland. The cargo consisted of spices, calicoes, silks, 
gold, pearls, drugs, porcelaine, &c., valued moderately at 150,000/. ; and this im- 
mensely rich prize exci ted the most rapacious spirit of enterprise, but little was effected 
until 1596, when Sir Robert Dudley and others fitted out three ships, with the 
intention of trading to China. Wood, the commander, had letters from Queen 
Elizabeth to the Emperor of China. This expedition was fatally disastrous : no 
one ever returned. 

The origin of the Ihitish trade to India is attributed by most writers to Queen 
Elizabeth. Slic, no doubt, countenanced the earliest enterprises ; but, allowing 
that princess all just merit, we cannot follow those courtly adulators at the ex- 
pense of truth ; for tlie trade from England to India owed its origin to the general 
progress of commercial enterprise and to necessity. 

In 1599, Queen Elizabeth appointed Sir John Mildenhall as her minister to 
travel overland, by the route of Constantinople, to the Great Mogul. He arrived 
at the court of that potentate, and applied for trading privileges to an English 
Company. lie was opposed by the Portuguese at that court : but he finally sue- 
^'eeded to a partial extent. Individhal enterprise, in regard to the risk of undertaking 
uncertain adventures, was paralysed by the disastrous fate of Raymond’s expedition. 
The Dutch had, however, opened a successful trade to India. At this juncture 
England,’^ says Metliuen, not being able to get supplied with Eastern commodi- 
ties from Lisbon, on account of the wa^, could only obtain them through 
medium of the Dutch, or her own Turkey Company, by way of the Levant. The 
Dutch, taking advantage of this circumstance, raised the pefper upon us, from 
about three shillings to the extravagant rate of six and eight shillings per pound. 
Aggrieved by this imposition, the merchants of London conceived an idea of 
putting in for a share of this trade. A meeting was accordingly called on the 
22nd of September, 1599, at Founders^ Hall, at which the Lord Mayor and most 

♦ The ship was 165 feet long, from the beak head to the stern ; 40 feet 10 inches broad on 
the second close deck, whereof she liad throe. She drew 31 feet water on leaving Cochin»Ji)uf not 
above 26 feet on her arrival at Dartmouth, September 7, 1592. She carried in height seven 
several stories, one main orlop, three close decks, one forecastle, and a spar deck, of two floors or 
nieces; the length of her keel was 100 feet, her mainmast 121 feet, and her main-yard 106 feet 
long. By this perfect commensuration of the parts appears tlic hugeness of the whole, far beyond 
tlie mould of the biggest slnpjiing in England, either for war or commerce. — J//7vMrw. 
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of the Aldermen and principal merchants of the city, to the number of 101, at- 
tended, and agreed to form an association, for the purpose of establishing a 
commercial intercourse with India direct. The sum raised for that purpose was 
30,133/. 6s. 

Managers, or committee-men, were soon after appointed to conduct the 
adventuiw, and a petition presented to the Lords of the Privy Council, set forth, 
that, stimulated by the success which has attended the voyage to the East 
Indies by the Dutch, and finding the Dutch are projecting another voyage, for 
which they have bought ships in England ; the merchants, having the same 
regard to the welfare of this kingdom that the Dutch have to their commonwealth, 
have resolved upon making a voyage of adventure, and for this purpose entreat 
her Majesty will grant them letters patent of incorporation, succession, &c. ; for 
that the trade, being so far remote from hence, cannot be managed but by a joint 
and united stock.” On the 4th of October, the subscribers were informed that the 
Lords of the Privy Council were pleased to favour the enterprise. On the 16th 
they reported that her ^fajesty had expressed her gracious approbation of the 
voyage, as also that the Lords of the Council desired some of the principal ad- 
venturers w^ould attend them to receive orders for their further proceedings. 

Queen Elizabeth, how ever, stopped at this stage of the proceedings, on account 
of the attempt then made on the part of Sj)ain to negotiate a peace with England. 
Commissioners from Madrid had arrived in London for that purpose, and as it 
was known that Spain would insist upon excluding England from the trade to 
India, it was judged advisable to petition the Lords of the Council, " soliciting 
their lordships’ warrant, that the voyage might be proceeded upon without any 
hindrance, notw ithstanding the treaty, and that by reason thereof, they should not 
be staid when the shipping was prepared.” Ir; reply, their lordships declined 
granting such warrant, as deeming it more beneficial for the general stale of 
inefchandise to entertain a peace, than that the same should be hindered by the 
standing with the Spanish Commis.sioncrs for the maintenance of this trade, and 
thereby foiego the opportunity of concluding the peace.” The committee of 
management then," fearing lest, after they were drawn into a charge, they should 
be required to desist from the voyage, were determined to give '•up the concern.” 
The negotiation for peace wdth Spain was soon after entirely broken off, and in 
IGOO, the merchants of London applied to the Queen fora charter, to undertake a 
trade to the East Indies. On the 31st of December, 1600, their request was 
granted, and an East India Company erected under the title of "The Governor and 
Company of Merchants of London trading to the East Indies,” under a charter 
condtituiing them a body corporate, with a common seal. This company 
consisted of George, Earl of Cumberland, and 215 knights, aldermen, and 
merchants. 
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The management of the Company was placed under a governor and twenty- 
four committee-men, to be annually chosen in July in each year, who were to 
have the direction of voyages, provision of shipping, and sale of merchandise. 

The members of th% Company, their sons of the age of twenty-one years, 
and their apprentices, factors, and servants, were empowered to carry on trade 
to all countries east of the Cape of Good Hope to the Straits of Magellan, 
for fifteen years from Christmas, 1600, on the following terms, viz .: — Freely 
to trafl[ic and use the trade of merchandise by sea, in and by such ways and 
passages already discovered, or hereafter to be found out or discovered, as 
they should esteem and take to be fittest, into and from the East Indies, into the 
countries and ports of Asia and Africa; and into and from all the islands, ports, 
havens, cities, creaks, rivers, and places of Asia, Africa^ and America, or any of 
them beyond the Cape of Good Hope to the Straits of Magellan, where any 
trade or traffic may be used to and from every of them, iij such order, manner, 
form, liberty, and condition as they themselves should from time to time agree 
upon.^^ 

They were also empowered to make bye-laws, to inflict punishments, pro- 
vided such punishments accorded with the laws of England. 

To export goods free of duty for four years; and afterwards the duty on all 
exports which should iniscarry, to be deducted from future goods when shipped. 

For the duties on imported goods they were allowed six months^ credit for 
half, and twelve months for the payment of the remainder, with free re-exportation 
for thirteen months. 

They were also permitted to export to the amount of 30,000/. in foreign coin 
or bullion, provided that 6,000/. were rc-coined in her majesty’s mint. 

All other her majesty’s subje^cts were by the charter excluded, under severe 
penalties, from this trade, without the assent and leave of the Company. 

The charter was not to extend to any place in the actual possession of any of 
her majesty’s allies. 

The Company were obliged to returit, six months after the completion of » 
voyage, the same (juantity of silver, gold, or foreign coin as they had exported, 
the first voyage excepted. • 

It was likewise provided, that ‘‘ if within the space limited by the charter, 
this monopoly should appear in any respect detrimental to the public, it j^iould 
then, upon two years’ warning under the privy seal, become null and void. But 
if experience proved this new corporation was foi the weal and benefit of the 
nation, in this case her majesty passed her royal word, not only to renew their 
charter, but to add such other clauses and graces as sliould appear most conducive 
to the interest of the commerce, tlie undertakers, and the kingdom in general, the 
true end of all public enterprises.” 
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In virtue of this charter, the merchants began to raise, by subscription, a 
joint stock for the purpose of carrying out its object, which became so popular, 
that 72 , 000 /. were soon paid into the treasurer’^ hands. “ 

The Company then purchased four ships, the largest| the Susan, for 1,600/., 
and the owners agreed to give 800/. for her after her return frdm the first voyage, 
^e Malice Scourge, afterwards named the Dragon, of GOO tons, with all her 
stores, was bought of the Earl of Cumberland for 3,700/.; and they came to a 
resolution not to employ any gentlemen in any placQ of charge." The allow- 
ances granted to the commanders were, 100/. wages, and 200/. on credit for each 
adventure; and as an incitement to activity and zeal in the service, if, on 
their return, the profit yielded 2 for I, they were to be allowed 500/.; if 3 for 1, 
1,000/.; if 4 for 1, 1,500/-; and if 5 for 1 , 2,000/. Thirty-six factors, or supercaigoes, 
were appointed. Three principal, or factors of the first class, were each to be 
allowed 100/. for equipment, and 200/. as an adventure ; four factors of the second 
class, 50/. for equipment, and 100/. for an adventure ; four of the third class were 
to have 30/. for equipment, and 50/. for an adventure ; and four of the fourth class 
were to be allowed 20/. each for equipment, and 40/. for an adventure. They were 
to give security for their fidelity, and that they would abstain from all private trade, 
the principal factors to the extent of 500/. each, and the others in proportion. — 
Milburn. 

A fleet of five ships, the Dragon of 600 tons, the Hector of 300 tons, the 
Ascension of 260 tons, the Susan of 240 tons, and a tender, under the command 
of Captain James Lancaster, was equipped and manned, the cargoes of which 
were composed of bullion, 28,742/. ; and goods, consisting of iron, tin wrought 
and unwrought, lead, eighty pieces of broad-cloths of all colours, eighty pieces of 
Devonshire kerseys, 100 pieces of Norwich stuffs, with smaller articles intended 
as presents, amounting to 6,860/. They were furnished with letters and presents 
froth the queen to the kings of Acheen and Bantam. The fleet sailed from 
England the 13th of February, 1601, and arrived at Acheen the 5th of June, 1602, 
.where they were received with every mark of distinction ; they formed a treaty, 
and left factors, but did not obtain a sufficiency of pepper to load their ships. 
From thence they sailed to Bantam, and were graciously received. So successful 
in every respect was this fleet, that it excited the jealousy of the Portuguese, who 
soon began to do the English all the mischief in their power. Having settled 
factors at Bantam, Lancaster set sail for England, and arrived, after a prosperous 
voyage, in the Downs on the 11th of September, 1603. On their passage home, 
they took possession of the Island of St. Helena. — Milburn. 

• 'Lancaster’s expedition was successful. He made treaties with the Kings of 
Acheen and Bantam, left factors in those places, and procured from both supplies of 
pepper. He captured, in concert with a Dutch vessel, a large Portuguese currack, 
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of 900 ton0| riclily laden with calicoes and other Eastern products. It was his 
misfortune to arrive in England during t1)e reign of James I.^ at the time when 
London was ravaged by (Jit plagife. The money required for defraying the cur- 
rent expenses of the adventure, and of fitting out a second voyage in the ensuing 
season, could not be subscribed, nor could a sale of the commodities brought home 
by him be at the time effected ; for the king interfered, and decreed that no part* 
of the pepper which the Company had newly brought home should be disposed 
of, until the quantity belonging to his majesty, then lying in Leadenhall-street, 
^^should have been uttered and sold.” 

About 35,000/. was required to defray the current expenses, such as seamen’s 
wages, the king’s duties, and other incidental charges of the Company, and the 
original adventurers, from necessity, resolved that each subscriber of 250/. to the 
first capital, should be required to advance a further sum of 200/., in consideration 
of which, lie should be allowed to receive pepper and spices, at given rates of 
valuation, to the amount of 500/., to be sold at his discretion. The sum of 
60,450/. was thus raised to pay existing demands, and to send out the same ships 
upon a second voyage. 

In 1G04 this expedition, consisting of the four ships which had performed the 
former voyage, sailed under the command of Sir Henry Middleton. The sum 
subscribed was expended as follows : — For repairs of the ships, stores, and pro- 
visions, 48,140/.; bullion, 11, IGO/.; merchandise, 1,142/. This squadron sailed 
the 25th of March, and arrived at Bantam on the 22nd of December ; two of 
the ships were laden with pej)per, the other two proceeded to Banda and Amboyna 
for nutmegs, mace, and cloves. Middleton returned to England in May, 1606, 
with the loss of one of his ships. The nett profit upon this and the former voyage 
was calculated at ninety-five per cent. 

King James I., from the knowledge of this profit, granted a licence to Sir 
Edward Michelborne and others, to trade to Cathay, China, Japan, Corea, and 
Cambaya, &c., and the isles thereto belonging, and to trade with the said 
countries and people, not as yet frequented and traded unto by any of our 
subjects or people, without interruption, any restraint, grant, or charter to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” This licence was a direct violation of the privileges 
granted by Quee^n Elizabctli to the Company, and the origin of private traders, 
termed interlopers. Michelborne, on his arrival in India, instead of exploring 
new places of trade, as was the professed object of his voyage, committed \%rious 
depredations upon the Chinese junks trading among the eastern islands; and 
having obtained a considerable booty, he returned to England with the plunder. 
His conduct disgraced the English name, and involved tlie Conjpany’s at 

Bantam in difficulty. * 

In 160G a new capital was subscribed amounting to 53,500/., and three 
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ships were fitted out, the Dragon, Captaili Keeling ; Hector , Captain Hawkins ; 
and Consent, Captain Middleton. The expense of repairs and equipping amounted 
to 28,620/.; the cargo consisting of bullion, 1796 OO/., and goods 7,280/.» 
amounted to 24,880/. t 

The Dragon and Consent sailed to Bantam, thence to th« Moluccas, where 
the Dutch, Spaniards, and Portuguese refused them liberty of trade, on which 
they returned to Bantam, and procured a lading of pepper, and a small quantity 
of cloves. The Hector sailed to Surat/ with powers from King James to treat 
with the Mogul, where Hawkins was opposed by the Portuguese and the Gover- 
nor of Surat; he consequently travelled to Agra, with the King’s letters to the 
mogul, who gave him a grant for establishing a factory at Surat. That grant 
the Portuguese and the Governor of Surat induced the mogul to revoke, and to 
forbid the English ever to enter his ports. Hawkins arrived in England in 1613. 
The original cost of the above cloves brought to England from Ainboyna in this 
fleet w’as 2,948/. 15a-., and the proceeds of the sale in December, 1608, were 
36,287/., the profits amounted to 234 per cent on the original subscription. The 
subscription for this voyage was raised on a new j)lan. In the former voyages 
each subscriber had a voice in the regulation of the concerns, which in all matters 
of importance were transacted in a general court. This had been productive of 
inconvenience, as the minor interest in numbers frequently prevailed over the 
major in value. 

In the first and second voyages, out of 237 subscribers, 212 were in sums 
under 300/.; and in the third, out of 205, 108 were under 200/,, and thirty-six 
under 100/. It was afterwards resolved on the third subscription that no one should 
subscribe less than 500/,, but a modification was adopted, by which whoever 
subscribed 500/. or upwards, might take under-subscribers, who should be entitled 
to a share of the profits that attached to the principal subscriber, in proportion 
as Fuch under-subscription shall bear to the main subscription of the person under 
whom they subscribed ; but that they should have no voice in the management 
of affairs, which should be confined only to the principal subscribers of 
500/. and upwards.’’ 

In I 6 O 7 , the fcuirth voyage commenced with two ships, the Ascension and 
Union, under the command of Sharpey. A subscription of 33,0t)0/. was entered 
into. The expense of repairs and equipment amounted to 14,600/. ; the cargo 
consisted of 15,000/. in bullion, and 3,400/. in goods. The Ascension arrived at 
Aden the 8th of April, 1609, and obtained the grant of a free trade, but was 
afterwards lost off Diu. The Union sailed to Priaman, in Sumatra, and was 
ladejra witli pepper, but on returning was lost on the coast of Fiance. 

In 1608, upon the arrival of the Consent from the Moluccas, belonging to the 
third voyage, with a cargo of spices, wdiich the commander obtained in spite of 
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the Dutch, the adventurers raised an additional subscription of twenty-five per 
cent on their capital, and sent out another ship, the Expedition^ commanded by 
David Middleton. This* was the fifth voyage, the equipment of which cost 
6,000/. The cargo consisted of 6,000/. in bullion, and 1,700/. in goods. Thhs ship 
sailed to Bantam atid Banda, but the Dutch refused then> permission to trade, 
and the ship proceeded to Pulo Way, where a cargo of nutmegs, mace/ pepper, 
and other commodities was procured. Middleton^s conduct was so judicious 
during this as on the former voyage, that a profit of 211 per cent was divided on 
the settlement of accounts. • 

The fifteen years’ exclusive trade granted to the East India Company by 
Elizabeth would not expire till 1615, but the increase of interlopers induced the 
Company to apply, to King James in 1609 for a renewal 04* their privileges. The 
king, by letters patent, dated the 3lst of May, 1609, reciting the charter of 
Elizabeth, empowered the Company, as a body politic and corporate for ever, 
with perpetual succession, to make bye-laws, to possess lands, and to alienate the 
same, with the whole entire and only trade and traffic to the East Indies for 
ever /’and “all persons were enjoined not to trade within the Company’s limits, 
except by licences obtained from them under their common seal ; and to prevent 
any apprehensions which the Company might entertain of licences granted to 
private traders being obtained from the crown, it was expressly staled that the 
same should not be given without the consent of the Company, explaining that, 
notwithstanding these privileges, if the trade should not be found profitable to 
the realm, such exclusive privileges were to cease and determine after three 
years’ warning.’^ 

The maritime power of England was at the end of the sixteenth century of very 
feeble power. The corporation of the Trinity House reported, “ that in 1588 the 
whole number of ships in the navy were 150, of which only forty belonged to the 
Crown ; that there was a like number of vessels employed in trading voyages to 
all parts, the average burden of which was about 150 tons each. In 1602 it was 
represented that, within the last twelve years, the shipping and seamen of thc^ 
country were decayed about one-third, owing to the wars with Spain, losses by 
captures, and insniiny private adventures and expeditions to Jttnerica, Africa, &c. 
Sir William Monson, in his Naval Tracts, states that at the death of Queen 
Elizabeth, there were not more than four ships in the kingdom, of 400 tons ^acli ; 
and the ships that sailed to India in 1601, were described by him as “ four of the 
best merchant ships in the kingdotn.’’ 

The East India Company, not being able to procure proper vessels, either in 
England or at any foreign ports, resolved to build their own ships, on ground 
which they purchased at Deptford : where they formed a dockyard, with store- 
houses and other buildings, erected at a very great expense, and in 1609 they 
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launched from that yard, says Sir William Monson, ^4hc goodliest and greatest 
ship that was ever framed in this kingdom, and from this beginning may be 
dated the increase of great ships in England^* 

King James L honoured the launch with his presence, accompanied by his 
son (afterwards Chaislcs I.), the piincipai officers of state, arid numbers of the 
nobility. Uis Majesty named her the Traders Increase. After the launch, the 
King and nobility partook of a sumptuous banquet, provided at the Company’s 
expense, and as a specimen of eastern magnificence, all the tables were covered 
with services of China-ware.” 

In 1610, a capital of 80,163/. was subscribed by the Company, and the Traders 
Increase^ the Pepper Corn, and Darling, departed on a sixth voyage, under the 
command of Sir Henry Middleton. British commodities, particularly woollens 
and metals, formed the chief articles of their cargoes, in order to be disposed of in 
the lied Sea; and it was calculated that calicoes and Indian articles procurable 
from the mogul’s subjects who traded thither, might be carried to Bantam, the 
Moluccas, &c., to be disposed of in exchange for spices and drugs. On ar- 
riving at Mocha w'ith his squadron, and landing his goods, they were seized, 
and Middleton and several of his people were arrested and sent to prison, where 
they were detained several months. He at length with his companions 
escaped and reached his ships. Sir Henry, by threatening to use force, ob- 
tained indemnity for his losses. He sailed to Surat, where his landing was 

opposed by the Portuguese, and eflrected only by force, but he was permitted to 
trade. He then returned to the Red Sea, seized several of the mogul’s ships, and 
demanded and obtained for their release a sum equivalent to the losses he 
bad sustained by the impediments to his trading. He then sailed to Ticoo, in 
Sumatra, where, and at Bantam, he obtained cargoes of pepper for two of his 
ships; had to repair the damage which the Trades Increase had sustained 
by running on a rock; and in careening this ship in Bantam roads, she over- 
set and was lost. Sir Henry soon after died, it is said, of grief. The adventurers 
-Anally divided the capital subscribed, with 121/. 135. 4d, per cent profit. 

The seventh voyage from England to India was undertaken by one ship only, 
the G/ofte, commanded by Hippon, with two merchants on boards who had quitted 
the Dutch service. The object of this voyage was to open a trade on the coast of 
Coromandel for calicoes, partly for sale in the Eastern islands, and also experi- 
mentally in England. They sailed from the Downs on the 5th of February, 1610, 
and arrived safely on the Coromandel coast ; but at Pulicat the Dutch, who were 
settled there, had the grant of an exclusive trade. At Pettapole, Hippon traded 
and left factors. At Mausulipatam they also traded, paying four per cent duty of 
customs; the governor at first exacted twelve per cent. From thence he sailed to 
Patany, where he was allowed a free trade. He also settled a factory at Siam, 
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and returned to Mausulipatain the IGfh of December, 1G13. In 1614 the King 
of Narsinga invited him to settle a factory ; but, he dying before they left the 
place, the governor, who Jiad obtaflned goods of them, refused payment. Hippon 
in consequence seized hi^ son, and carried him on board his ship ; the governor 
then paid the debt, and obtained his son’s release. He returned to Bantam, 
where they loaded a cargo, and returned to England. 

The profit on this voyage amounted to 21 8 per cent on the 15,364/. subscribed. 

The value of the exports from England by the Company amounted in the 
years 1601 to 1610, inclusive, to, in merchandise, 51,673/., in bullion 119,022/., 
total 170,695/. The value of the imports are not ascertained, for the Company 
made their dividends occasionally in goods in imitation of the Dutch. The amount 
has been estimated by Milburn at near 1,000,000/, per annum. The amount of 
the customs duties paid in England during the same period on the company’s 
imports, was 97,950/., or on an average 979^/* per annum. 

In 16fl, three ships, as a distinct adventure, the Clovc^ the Hector ^ and 
Thomas, under Captain Saris, sailed from England in April, 1611. This was the 
eighth voyage, and the ships arrived safely at Mocha ; they were about to trade, 
when Sir Henry Middleton, onfiis return from Surat, and Captain Saris, in order 
to prevent collisions of interests, agreed to act in concert. . They prevented ac- 
cordingly the Moorish ahips from entering Mocha, and bartered with them for 
their commodities in exchange for European goods. They then sailed for Bantam^ 
where two of the ships took in pepper and spices, and Saris, in the Clove, pro- 
ceeded to open a trade with Japan. In his way he touched at the Moluccas, and 
would have obtained cloves from the natives, but the Dutch would not suffer him 
to trade. At Japan, Saris met with a friendly reception, and obtained permission 
to trade. He afterwards returned Jo Bantam, and took in a cargo for Europe.* 
The capital subscribed for this eighth voyage was 65,947/., and it yielded a profit 
of 211 per cent. , 

In 1612 a ninth voyage was undertaken in a single ship, which sailed for Ban- 
tam, and from thence to the coast of Coromandel. The capital subscribed was 
19,164/., and the profit IGO per cent. * * 

The tenth voyjige was accomplished by two '^hips, the Dragort and Hoseander, 
under Captain Tlfomas Best. His instructions were to quiet the mind of the 
Mogul, in respect to the proceedings of Sir Tlcnry Middleton, in laying the ships 
of his subjects under contribution in the lied Sea.” Captain Best accomplished 
his object, and entered into a treaty of amity and commerce with the Mogul, and 
procured a firman or licence, allowing t!ie English ration permission to trade, on 
paying 3J per cent customs, and the privilege of having an ambassador at Agra, 
&c. The Portuguese determined to prevent the English from trading in the M(Jgul^s 
dominions ; and with their naval force of four galleons and twenty-six ligates, 
VOL. IV. 2 u 
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attacked the English ships. The Portuguese fought well, but by the bravery of 
Captain Best and his people, after four several engagements, the Portuguese were 
defeated with great loss, to the joy of the Mobrs, who# believed them until then 
to be invincible. From Surat, Best proceeded to Ach^n, where he obtained a 
confirmation of the privileges granted to Lancaster on thefirstwoyage. He after- 
wards visited various places in Sumatra, and sailed to Bantam, for a cargo of 
pepper, with which he returned to England. The capital subscribed for this 
voyage amounted to 46,092/., which yielded a profit of 148 per cent. 

The eleventh voyage was performed in a single ship, which was sent out 
to bring home the remains of the adventurers who had subscribed to the third and 
fifth voyage. The amount subscribed was 10,669/., and the voyage being made 
direct out and home in twenty months, the profit amounted to 320 per cent. 

The twelfth and last voyage of those conducted as separate adventures, was 
accomplished by one ship the Expedition^ Captain Newport. Sir Robert Shirley, 
as the king^s ambassador to Persia, sailed in this ship. He was to have 6een landed 
at Guadel, and thence to proceed by land to Ispahan; but the natives of Guadel 
having planned the plundering and murdering him and his suite, the ship pro- 
ceeded to Diu. The Governor of Diu would have admitted the English to trade, 
but was prevent(3d by tlie Portuguese; a conditional agreement w^as, liowever, 
made to admit the English in another year, on which they proceeded toTicoo and 
Bantam, and from wlience the ship returned home with pepper. The capital 
expended for this voyage was 7142/. The outward cargo consisted of 1230/. in 
money, and 650/. in goods. The profit amounted to 133/. 18^ Ad, per cent.* 

The whole of the capitals subscribed for these ttvchc rntj/oges^ or expeditions, 
in the aggregate, amounted to no more than 464,284/., or upon an average 38,690/. 
for each voyage, which sum is estimated by Mr. Milburn to have been invested in 
the following manner : 

£ £ 

In merchandise, &c. . . . 62,41 J, or, on average. .3,201 per vovage. 

Bullion 138,127 „ . 11,510 

Shipping, stores, provisions, &c. . 263,746 „ . 21,979 

which gave a profit, one voyage with another, of 138 per cent. 

* ‘‘That no erroneous idea,” says Mr. Milburn, “may prevail with regard to the sup- 
posed magnitude of these profits, compared with the state of things at the present day, it 
will be necessary to hear in mind that the voyages above referrecl to, were seldom made 
in lees than tlnrty montlis, and ofti-n were extended to three and lour years, from the time 
of the ships leaving Pmgidnd till their retuin ; that, upon their ariival, their cargoes were 
disposed of at long credits, from eighteen to twenty-four months, and that, from irregu- 
larity in the factors, as well in keeping, as in the transmission of their accounts, it was 
frcguently six, seven, and eight years before the concerns of a voyage were finally adjusted 
(4he first and second voyage accounts, which commenced in 1600, were not brought to a 
close till 1609^ and then it was by making over their remains to the third voyage, who ad- 
vanced the amount upon a valuation) ; taking it, therefore, upon a medium of seven years, 
it reduces it to sbonu thing less than twenty per cent per annum. It must also be noticed 
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The English East India Compan/had, however, only traded hitherto as mere 
adventurers, who fitted out their voyagers, as separate and distinct speculations; 
without factories in India, and without stock or any of the elements of perma- 
nency. On the other h%nd, the* Portuguese, the Spaniards, and the Dutcji, had 
their respective seaports, factories, and fortresses ; and they generally prevented 
all but the English from trading. The time had, however, arrived when it was 
either necessary to abandon the trade, and its uncertainties, or to constitute a 
joint-stock company, of sufficient capital and power to coiQpjste with other 
European powers. • 

In the disposal of the homeward cargoes, by the English Company, great in- 
convenience was experienced, either by being sold at public sale, or divided 
among the adventurers in kind, and it often happened tjiat private accommoda- 
tion was studied at the expense of the general interest. 

It wa^ in consequence, resolved to relinquish all further separate voyages, 
and to subscribe a capital upon a joint-stock account. The stock subscribed was 
limited to four years, in order that the subscribers might have an opportunity of 
regulating their future acts by circumstances. The amount of stock subscribed 
was 418,691/., which it was agreed should be paid up in equal proportions in 
each of the four years. 

This Joint-Stock Company w^as soon after successful, though opposed by the 
Portuguese and the Dutch. 

In 1613, the first expedition on the joint-stock account consisted of four ships, 
under the command of Captain Nicholas Down Ion. On his arrival at Surat, he asked 
for a reduction of customs and other privileges, and the Mogul being at the time at 
WuT with the Portuguese, sought the aid of the Company which was declined. The 
governor of Surat in consequence determined to prevent the English from trading, 
ana the Portuguese insinuated that the English meant to lend their assistance 
to them against the Mogul. The Mogul, being undeceived, sent a firman allowing 
the English to trade; and the presents of the Company for the Mogul were for- 
warded cO Agra. Upon the arrival of a Portuguese fleet, the government of Surat 
sued for peace, which was haughtily refused. The Portuguese than attacked the 
English ships, bjjt the latter repulsed the former, and burpt several of their 
ships. Attempts^ were made by the Jesuits to reconcile matters, wdiich proved 
ineffectual, from the imperious demands made by the Portuguese, who with fire- 

that this was not merely the simjilc profit of the voyage out and home, but included the 
accumulated profits of all the various barters and sales in their transit from port to port 
in India, which were by no means inconsiderable. Ir is further to be rtcollecled that the 
Company, by building their own ships, and filling them out within themselves, derived 
the advantages which now attach to the various professions employed in and abeut sWp- 
ping; taking, therefore, all these circumstances into consideration, it may be •fairly 
doubted whether the profits upon an insignificant sum under 40,000/., were more than 
what they will be found to be upon a capital of (5,000,000/.” 
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ships attempted to destroy the English ships, but without effect. The viceroy 
then made proposals for peace with tl)e Mogul, which was refused, and the Por- 
tuguese retired to Goa. The English having completed their lading, sailed for 
Bantarn» where one of the ships procured a cargo of npace and silk, and then 
proceeded to Mausulipatani ; the others returned to Englandt Serious charges 
were at this time made against the conduct of the Dutch, both at Bantam and 
Macassar, to the English factors. 

An attempt vyas also made to open a' trade with Persia, and the English factors 
were well received tlicre. 

In 1614, the dissensions that prevailed between the English and Dutch Com- 
panies’ ser\'ants in India were now become so alarming as to cause a negotiation 
between the respective governments in Europe. Commissioners were appointed on 
both sides to fix uj)on some satisfactory plan for the regulation of the future 
trade to India. In the conferences which took place on this occasiog, a propo- 
sition was made on the part of the Dutch, that an union should be established 
between the tw’o companies, and the trade carried on as a joint concern. Rut this 
proposal was, after a very careful deliberation, rejected by the English East 
India Company. 

In 1615, the Company applied to the king for an ambassador to proceed to 
the Great Mogul. The king agreed, and appointed Sir Thomas Roe “ to be Am- 
bassador to the Great Mogul, or King of India;” the company agreeing to 
defray the expenses, in consideration that, under tlieir exclusive privileges, they 
were to acquire such benefits as might result from this mission. 

Sir Thomas Roe sailed from England in March, 1615, on board the Zm;/, 
Captain Newport, one of four ships fitted out on the joint-stock account, and 
ariived at Surat, from w^heiice he proceeded to the Mogul’s court, wdiich he 
reached in December, 1615, and on the lOtli of January, 1616, was presented to 
the Great Mogul, when he delivered the king’s letter, and the presents ; tlie 
Mogul gave the ambassador a gracious reception. On the 24th of January, Sir 
Thomas had a second audience of thq Mogul, when he staled tlie injurie.s the 
Englisli had sustained from the arbitrary conduct of the Governors of Surat, 
and proposed the renewing the articles of the finnan or treaty between (he Mogul 
and the English nation, which was complied with, and of which’ the following is 
the substance : — 

If was stipulated that English subjects should have liberty of trade, and be 
allowed to establish factories in any of the ports of the Mogul empire. 

That they should be furnished with all kinds of provisions and carriages by 
the-inliabitants of the seaports, according to the ordinary rates of charge. 

That the inercliants should be protected against any exactions in all sales, not 
exceeding 16 rials of eight. 
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That all presents sent to the Mogul, should be protected from being opened 
at the seaports, and be forwarded to the English ambassador at court, to be de- 
livered agreeably to his jnstructidns. 

That the goods of ^e Engfish merchants should be rated within six days 
after being landed^t any port; and after payment of the stipulated duty, might 
be forwarded free to any other English factory. 

That the goods purchased by the English, in any part of the Mogul’s domi- 
nions, should have a tree transit to the ports at which they were to be shipped. 

That the property of thg company’s servants who might die in the Mogul’s 
dominions, should be delivered to the Company’s officers, or their successors, 

That the provisions necessary for the shipping should be exempted from 
duty. ^ , 

lly a separate article it was agreed, that the rate of customs on English im- 
ports sliould be fixed at 3.^ per cent and 2 per cent on rials of eight ; and that 
mutual assistance should be given against the enemies of either of the contract- 
ing parties. — Milburn. 

Sir Thomas Roe resided some years in India, and conducted himself to the 
Company's satisfaction. On his return, in 1619, he had an honorary seat in their 
Court of Committec.s, and was allowed an annual stipend of 200/. per annum. 

Keelingc, who conunanded one of the ships which sailed with Sir Thomas 
Roe, proceeded to Cianganore, whore he arrived in March, 1616, and obtained 
liberty to trade, and j)eriiussion to establish a factory ; and it was agreed by treaty 
that the English and the Samorin of tliat place should join their forces, and expel 
the Portuguese from Cochin, which, on being captured, should be ceded to the 
English. 

This year a treaty was concluded with the King of Acheen, and liberty to 
trade and settle a factory at Ticoo was granted to the English, on payment of 
seven per cent customs on imports and exports. • 

A pamphlet published at this tir^e, entitled “ Traders Increase,'’ charges the 
East India trade as draining the country of specie, among t)ther alleged evils. 
Sir Dudley Digges, who answered these charges, says that, the Company had 
employed, from .their origin, twenty-four ships, of which fejur had been lost; 
that nineteen of •them were from loO to 600 tons’ burden ; that one was of 800 
Ions, one of 900, one of 1060, one of 1100* and one of 1293 tons ; and that the 
reason for having such large ships was owing to the navy not being sufficiently 
strong to protect them from the Barbary rovers.” He states that the largest 
value of goods exported in one year was 36,000/. ; that 70,000/. had been saved 
annually to the nation in the prices of pepper, cloves, and nutmegs for li^nie 
consumption ; that spices had been exported in the last year to the value of 
218,000/., besides indigo, calicoes, China silks, and drugs, to which should be 
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added the king’s customs^ and also the employment given to ships and mariners 
in the re-exportation. 

That besides cinnamon^ the Company cal(;ulated that there were annually 
consumed at home, viz.: — pepper, formerly at 8s. J?ut now at 25. per lb., 
450,000 lbs.; cloves, 50,000 lbs. ; mace, 15,000 lbs.; nutmegs^ 100,000 lbs.; and 
that the cloves, macc, and nutmegs were proportionably reduced in price since 
our direct trade to India. That the cargoes, in 1614, amounted to 100,000/., 
and consisted of bays, kersies, and broad cloths, dyed and dressed, 14,000/.; 
lead, iron, and foreign merchandise, 10,000/. ; treasi\re (which is less than allowed 
to export by charter), 12,000/.; the shipping and furniture cost in the same year, 
34,000/.; for provisions and other extraordinary charges, 30,000/. 

In 1610, the stock for the next voyage was estimated at 52,087/. in money, 
and 16,500/. in goods; and the expedition fitted out consisted of seven ships, 
under the command of Caj)tain Pring, who sailed from the Downs, in March, and 
arrived at Surat, in October, 1616, where he captured a Portuguese frigate, and 
then sailed to Bantam. At Jacatra they agreed to give 700 rials per annum for 
the liberty of trade, and 1500 rials for a piece of ground for a factory. The 
Dutch, observing the rapid progress of the English in the East India trade, 
sought every opportunity to embarrass their operations. To protect the English 
Company from the Dutch, Sir Thomas Dale proceeded .with a fleet to India; 
with power to seize the ships of illicit traders. This force, on its arrival at 
Bantam, was joined by the Company’s shipping in India, making thirteen sail, 
with which they engaged, and beat the Dutch fleet. The Dutch had previously 
seized the English factors at Jacatra, and burnt the factory, and even went so far 
as to attack the royal palace. The king of w hich on this sent to Bantam for the 
assistance of the English, which being rendered him, the Dutch proposed to 
surrender their fort at Jacatra. The English attacked and beat oft’ four Dutch 
ships off Sumatra; but in an after-engagement five of the English ships were 
taken. 

The profits of the four voyages on ^oinl-stock, did not amount to more than 
eighty-seven and a half per cent on the original subscription, notwillistanding the 
cargo of one of the; ships cost only 40,000 pieces of eight, and^produced at the 
sales in England 80,000/. sterling. 

In 1617, the period of four years, to which the trade of the first joint-stock 
was lilnited, being expired, a fresh subscription was opened ; and so anxious were 
persons of all ranks to enrol themselves therein, that at the period of its close, 
the sums that were underwritten, amounted to no less than 1,629,040/, — Milburn. 

/riie «iubscribers to this original stock consisted of 15 dukes and earls ; 82 
knights, including 2 judges, all the king^s council, and 5 privy counsellors; 
13 countesses and ladies ; 26 doctors of divinity and physic ; 18 widows and 
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virgins; 313 merchants; 214 tradewnen; 212 without title; 25 merchants, 
strangers ; 36 whose occupations were unknown. Making in all 954. 

This joint-stock, like.the fornlter one, was limited in its trade to four years’ 
duration; that is to saj^^ trading adventurers to send out trading ships for four 
succeeding years, and then to wait their arrival ; in order to bring the concern to 
a close. The Directors fixed on Surat and Bantam as the principal marts of the 
trade, and that such out-stations as had been established should be controlled 
by the two principal lactories. • 

A proposition was again made by the Dutch, for the English and Dutch to 
join in concert ; on the ground partly, that an East India Company was forming 
in France, and another in Denmark; but this proposal was also rejected. The 
Dutch Company then sent instructions to their servants in India to take 
measures for engrossing the whole of the pepper trade at Bantam and Batavia, 
at both of which places the English had carried on a trade. 

In 1617, the following were the English Company’s places of trading in India, 
according to Mr. Milburn, and an official statement: — 

Sr RAT, at which, tliough English goods were not in great demand, yet the 
eastern parts of India could be supplied with cloths ; but those articles could 
only ])e procured by the exchange of China goods, spices, and money. 

Acheeiv and Tiooto, where large quantities of Cambay and Mausulipatam 
goods might be disposed of; and in return, gold, camphire, pepper, and benjamin 
could be obtained. 

Bantam, which was then the greatest place of trade in the Indian seas ; where 
Cambay and Mausulipatam goods, to the amount of 60,000 rials, were annually 
in^ported, and in return, from 60,000 to 150,000 sacks of pepper could be ex- 
ported ; the price of jiepper, however, had been raised treble within the last few 
years, from the competition between the English, Dutch, and Chinese. 

Jacatra offered anack, rice, and fish ; but a settlement there would bo diffi- 
cult, from the exorbitant sum demanded by the king for ground to build a factory 
upon. - 

Jambeb had been recently settled as a factory, at which there was an in-* 
creasing demand^ for Cambay and Coromandel cloths, and jin return, afforded 
10,000 sacks of pepper. 

At Patany about 10,000 rials of Surat hnd Coromandel cloths might be sold ; 
but it furnished few articles of export, and trade was on the decline. • 

At Siam, if the country were in a state of peace, Coromandel cloths might 
be sold to the amount of 40,000 rials per annum ; and in return, it would yield 
gold, silver, and deer-skins for the Japan market. , 

At Japan, English cloth, lead, deer-skins, silks, and other goods, woufd find 
a considerable market ; and in return, it would furnish silver, copper, and iron; 
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but the English cargoes hitherto sent had been ill-assorted, and the trade was on 
the decline. 

At SuccADANA, diamonds, bczoar stones, tand gold might be obtained, had 
not this trade been ruined by the ignorance of the first factors. 

At Ban JARMASSiN, diamonds, gold, and bezoar stones ponld be procured; 
but the character of the natives was so treacherous, that it would be exfiedient to 
withdraw the factory. 

At Macassar the best rice in India could be bought, ind about 40,000 rials 
per annum of India cloths sold ; but this place was resorted to by the Portuguese, 
though abandoned by tlie Dutch. 

At Banda about 50,000 rials annually of Coromandel cloths could be sold; 
and in return, about 100 tons of nutmegs and macc could be purchased, and a 
still greater quantity, could peace be established between the Europeans trading 
to it. 

The English also obtained, in 1617, possession of the islands of Pulo Roon 
and Rosengyn, and fortified them; the Dutch attacked the former, but >verc 
repulsed. They, however, captured two of the Company’s ships. 

In 1618, James granted letters patent for the establishment of a trade to 
India from Scotland. This patent was to Sir James Cumiingham, appointing 
him, his heirs, and assigns, to be governors, rulers, and dneetors of the Scottish 
East India Company, and authorising him to trade to and from the East Indies, 
and the countries or parts of Asia, Africa, and Am(?rica, beyond the Cape of 
Bona Sperantia to the Straits of Magellan, and to the Levant Sea, and territories 
under the government of the Great Turk, and to and from the countries <{l’ Green- 
land, and all other countries and islands in tlie north, north-west, and north-east 
seas, and other parts of America and Muscovy.” The Russian Company and the 
English East India Company represented to his majesty, that this patent would 
be highly prejudicial to their trade; and the king informed the Company, that, 
as he considered them to be a strength to the kingdom, and an honour to him- 
self, he would withdraw the patent, on their recompensing Sir James Cunningham 
*"ior the charges and expenses he had incurred in his proceedings and that the 
East India Company should join with the Ru.ssia Company in the support of their 
trade, the concerns of which had long been in an enfeebled state. The Company 
thereupon, at his majesty’s entreaty, and under a promise that he would grant no 
other patents that sfionld be injurious to their interests, as also induced thereto 
by his liaving been graciously pleased to withdraw the Scottish patent, agreed to 
advance 30,000,000/. per annum for the remaining time of their duration, which, 
with a similar sum to be advanced by the Russia Company, it was hoped would 
give liVe and vigour to that trade, which for the last sixty years had yielded no 
benefit to the adventurers. The trade was carried on by both companies jointly 
for two seasons, but without success; upon which, on the 29th of December, 
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1619, the connexion was dissolved. The East India Copipany’s loss on this oc- 
casion was estimated at 40,000/,” — Milburn. 

Two ships, the Dvagm and VkpeditioHy which sailed, in 1618, for the Mala- 
bar coast, were defeated.in^ their* trade at Dabul, Baticaloe, and Calicut, by the 
Samorin. They then sailed to Sumatra. The Dragon was attacked by six 
Dutch ships ofFTicoo, and after a brave defence, taken, and her crew treated with 
barbarity. 

In 1619, an expedition was fitted out, consisting of the London^ Hart, Roe^ 
hack, and Eagle, under Captpin Shillinge. He sailed in February, 1619. On 
the passage out, he took possession of Saldanha Bay. On his arrival in Malabar, 
the T/r/r^ and Eagle w ove de&pvitchod for Jasqnes ; but on attempting to enter that 
port, they found it blockaded by a Portuguese fleet, and they were obliged to re- 
turn to Surat, where they were joined by the other ships ; and they all sailed for 
Jasques, where tliey fell in with the Portuguese fleet. An engagement took place, 
which lusted nine hours, but with little effect. The Portuguese gave wny, and 
allowed the English ships to enter the port; but having received assistance from 
Onnus, a second engagement took place: the conflict was obstinate, but termi- 
nated in favour of the English, who, however, lost Captain Shillinge, The ships 
soon after returned to Surat. 

A treaty of friendship and trade was this year concluded with Persia upon 
terms very advantageous to the English, who were permitted to build a fort at 
Jasque,s ; and this year the Dutch took four of the Company's ships off the coast of 
Sumatra. 

A treaty was concluded by the English and Dutch commissioners, and on the 
7ih of July, 1619, ail agreement was signed, which, after specifying an amnesty 
and oblivion of all excesses comjnitted by either part in the East Indies, and a 
mutual restoration of ship.s and property, declared the trade of the two nations in 
the East to be free, to tiic extent of the respective funds which might be emploj'ed 
and specified; that tlie exertions of l^oth Companies should be directed to reduce 
tlie duties and exactions of the native officers at the difl’erent ports ; that the pep- 
per trade at Java should be equally divided ; that the English should have a free* 
trade at Pulicat,jon paying half the expenses of the garrison ; J:hat the English at 
the Moluccas anfl Bandas should enjoy one-third of the import and export trade, 
and the Dutch two-thirds, and that commisiTioners should be appointed to regulate 
the trade, the charges of the garrisons to be paid in the same proportion ^ that 
each Company should furnish ten ships of war for common defence, but that 
those ships were not to be employed to bring cargoes to Europe, but only in the 
carrying trade from one part of the East Indies to another ; and that tjie whole 
proceedings should be under the regulation of a council of defence in the Indies, 
composed of four members from each Company. This treaty was to be binding 
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for twenty years. On its ratification, King James promised not to grant another 
charter during the term of its agreement. In India, hostilities ceased, and har- 
mony was for a short time restored. The Enfglish tliep sailed for Japan, where, 
having united with the Dutch, they settled with the eihpm'or the terms for carrying 
on their trade. — MUburn. 

The English East India Company now equipped the greatest fleet they had 
ever despatched to the oriental seas. It consisted of ten ships, the largest of 
which was 1000 tons’ burden, and several of the others 706.lons. The stock sent 
by this expedition amounted to 62,490/. in bullion, ana* 28,508/. in goods. Of this 
fleet, nine of the ships were detained in India, and only one returned with a cargo, 
which realised 108,887/. 

In 1620, the Dutch government at Batavia, notwithstanding the treaty which 
had been concluded, fitted out an expedition, which proceeded to the islands of 
Lantore and Pulo Roon, and took possession of them, treating the tew English- 
men they found there with great barbarity. The Company, on receipt of this 
intelligence, presented a meinoiiul, praying for protection and redress; but the 
state of the nation prevented any ellorts being made to obtain satisfaction. 

In 1621, there was published a treatise in favour of the East India trade, 
written by Mr. Munn, an eminent merchant of London, and one of tlie directors 
of the East India Company, He states the fjnantities of Indian merchandise 
consumed annually in Europe, with their prime cost, and all charges till on board, 
by the old way from Aleppo, and also the new way by the Oa|)e of Gooil Hope, 
whence, he states, will be seen the great benefit of the East India commerce, viz.: 

annual consumption. cost at ALKPPO. I COST IN INDIA. 


X </. i £ .T. </. 

6,000,000 lbs. pepper per lb. 2 0 Ofio.noo 2i 6‘i..V)f 

450,(MMI do. clnves 4 0 KK'i.h;.') 0 16 , 47:1 

150.000 do. mace d< 4 9 0 0 

400.000 do. nutmegs di 2 I 4h,ithh 1 0 4 | (i.iiM' J.'i 4 

350,000 do. iodigo.. (In 4 4 7.'i,H:{:i 1 2 I 20,4 If 1.1 4 

l,0d0,000 do.raw silk di 12 0 6oo,u(»o 8 0 j 400,00f 

Total. l,4r..VM)0 00 .'>11.458 


For rather more than a third of thfc prices of the goods shipped from Turkey 
they were shipped from India ; and by adding one-sixth for the expense of the 
voyage homeward above that from Turkey, the goods cost only about half the 
price they did from Turkey. The statements made by Mr. Munn are supposed 
to apply to a period antecedent to the year 1621. 

Mr. Munn estimated the annual importation of India goods, with the prices 
they cost on board the ships in India, and those they sold for in England, as 
follow ; — 
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ANNUAL lUl’ORTATION. 


h I 


250.000 lbs. pepper per 1b. 

150.000 do cluvt ‘11 dcf.| 

150.000 do. niitmegi ^ do.' 

50,(M)0do. mace ..do.* 

200.000 do. iiidigo • * • .do. I 

10/, NO do. China raw ailk do. j 

, 50,000 pieces of calico each^ 

Total. 


1ST ON BOARD IN INDIA. 

! 

SELLING 

PRICES IN ENG- 
LAND. 

». If. 

£ s. d. 

s, d. 

£ t. d. 

0 2| 

20,011 13 4 

1 8 

208,333 n 8 

0 9 

5,(»G 0 0 

6 0 

45,000 U 0 

0 4 

2,500 0 0 

2 6 

18,750 0 0 

0 8 

1.66G 13 4 

6 0 

J.VK)0«0 0 

1 2 

11,666 13 4 

5 0 

50.000 0 0 

1 0 

.37,199 0 0 

20 0 : 

107.140 0 0 

7 0 

17,500 0 0 

20 0 

50,004 0 0 

.... 

1 102,500 0 0 


494,223 6 H 


The difference, which consisting of freight, duties, charges, and profits, was^ 
he considered, a gain to the nation. 

lie estimates the annual consumption of the following goods hi England with 
a comparative view of the lowest prices, when imported from Turkey or Lisbon, 
before England imported any from India, and the common prices in his own 
time, VIZ.: — 


ANNUAL C O N S V M 1* T1 O N. LOWEST ANCIENT PKICRS. COMMON MODERN PRICES. 


A. d. £* s. d, JS s. d. 

4U0,n((0 Iha. pepjter per lb. ‘ .I 70,00() 0 0 .33,33.3 6 ft 

40,0mi do. rlnvei4 do. j 8 16,000 0 0 12,000 0 0 

20,0011 do. do.j *♦ 0,000 0 0 fi 0 6,000 0 0 

UK), WO do. nutmegs il«., 4 3«,(K»0 0 0 2 6 20,000 0 0 

150,000 do. uidigo do.j 7 52,500 0 0 37,000 0 0 

Total i I 183,500 0 0 108,3.33 6 ft 


Tile difference of these sums he also considered as a saving of expenditure, in 
consetjuence of the direct importation. 

According to a report presented to Parliament by the Company, in 1621, on 
“ I'hc estate of their trade from the beginning thereof in 1600 to the 2fHh of 
November, 1621. There hath been sent forth in the said term of twenty- 
one years, eighty-six ships to the Indies, whereof thirty-six returned safely 
home, laden; nine were lost; five worn out by long service from port to port 
ill India; eleven have been taktfti and surprised by the Dutch; and twenty- 
h\'e do remain in India, or on their homeward passage. The East India 
Company, by liecnce from his Majesty, might Imve shipped out of tlfese 
realms in the said term of twenty-one years, 910,000/. in foreign coin ; but 
they have not sent out so much by near viOO, 000/. ; for they have laden away in^ 
all the said time, upon all the said ships, as well out of these realms, as out of 
tlie Downs, Holland, and other places, but 6l3,681/. And,* together with the 
said money, they also have shipped out of tj:e realm, in woollens, lead, iron, tin, 
and other wares, to the value of 319,211/., making together 932,892/. 

And of all the before-mentioned moneys and goods sent into tlie Indies, there 
hath been employed the value of 375,288/. for the lading of 36 ships, which are 
returned hence with sundry sorts of wares, all of which wares have produced here 
in England by the sales, 2,004,600/. * ^ 

Whereby it doth plainly appear, that if 557,604/. of our money and goods 
sent out, were returned with no more success than the 375,288/. which is already 
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received, it would produce in all 5,000,000/. sterling, which is a far greater pro- 
porlion of the kingdom’s stock than can be procured by any other foreign trade 
whatsoever known unto us. For, although it/s very trae that the said 5,000,000/. 
be procured by the money and goods afore>writ'ten aloi^, without a further great 
charge also disbursed for shipping, victuals, ammunition, wages for captains, 
officers, factors, and mariners, besides his Majesty’s customs and inijmi-ts, with 
many other charges, yet all these disbursements made 'within this realm fiom 
one to the other, do not diminish the kingdom's stock, although they directly 
abate the merchant’s gain.’* 

The ships equipped in 1621 consisted of four ships, the value of the cargoes 
of which were estimated at 12,900/. in bullion, and 6253/. in goods. Of these 
ships only one returned to England, and her cargo, which consisted of pepper, 
cloves, &c., produced at the sales 94,464/. 

In 1622, the Portuguese, from the first appearance of the Dutch and the 
English ill India, had determined to keep them out of the trade by force, under 
the pretence of exclusive right, as the original discoverers of tlie voyage by 
the Cape of Good Hope. The English and Dutch resisted, and a war was in 
India, though the English were at peace with Spain. The Englisli commanders 
had acted only upon the defensive in the various engagements that had taken 
place with the Portuguese. The Portuguese possessed»the inland and castle of 
Ormus, which commanded the trade of the Persian Gulf, in which they committed 
various depredations upon the English and others trading there. The King of 
Persia was desirous of dispossessing them ; and calling to his assistance the 
English, with whom he was then in alliance, it was jiroposed to make a joint 
attack upon the island ; and the king agreed that, if it proved successful, he 
would place it in the Company’s hands, and give them one-half of the customs. 
The attack w^as chiefly conducted by the English', and the city and castle w'crc 
taken on the 22nd of April, 1622, The English received a proportion of the 
jilunder, and a grant of half the customs of Gombroon, which was paid till about 
1680, when tlie Company, not being able to clear the gulf of pirates, *thc King 
of Persia withheld their share of the duties. — Milhurn. 

The e.xpcditioi) to India in 1623 consisted of seven ships; the cargoes were 
estimated at 68,720/. in Spanish sil vc!r, and 1 7,345/. in goods. Tlfe homeward ships 
were five in number ; their cargoes consisted of pepper, cloves, mace, and nutmegs, 
thes<? produced at the sales 485,593/., exclusive of Persian raw^ silk, which 
amounted to 97,000/., making in the whole 582,593/. The outward ships were 
detained on a claim of the Duke of Buckingham, as Lord High Admiral, for a 
sl)a*e of the Ormus prize-money; and the Company paid him 10,000/. and a like 
sum lo the Secretary of State for the king’s use, before they were allowed to sail. 

In February 1622-3, the English at Ainboyna were tortured and then murdered 
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by the Dutch. A similar atrocity wafe committed previously at Latitorc, and the 
other islands; and the Dutch afterwards engrossed the whole spice trade^ until 
the spice islands were captured by the English during the war of 1793. 

In 1623, on the Sth^of March, a debate took place in Parliament, in which 
the East India trade was denounced as injurious to the national interests, on the 
plea of its draining the nation of treasure, of which it was said they e3q)orted to 
the amount of 80,000/. per annum. Upon this occasion they were defended by 
two of the city members and many otheil. ^ 

In 1625, by an order of Uie House of Commons, the following Abstract of 
the Trade to the East Indies, from the 25th of March, 1620, to the 25th of March, 
1624,*’ was Laid before them : 

£ £ £ 

1620. Tiicrc wctc laden on ten ships 62,490in bullion, and 28,^08 goods, — Total 90,008 


1621. On four ships 12,900 „ 6,520 „ 19,428 

16*22. On five ships 61,600 „ 6,430 „ 08,030 

1623. On seven sliips 68,720 „ 17,84.5* „ 8(i,06o 


Exported 205,710 „ 58,006 Total 264,516 

The imports were as follows : — ^ 

“ U)20. This year, iiy reason of our differences with the Dutch, our ships 
wore kept in India for our defence, to our very groat damage, and only one 

ship returned with indigg, calicoes, drugs, &c., value 108,887 

“ 1621. This year our differences with the Dutch being newly accommo- 
dated, and our stock of money by those broils much wasted, there was returned 
only one ship, laden with pepper, cloves, and China raw silk, value . . 94,464 

“ 1622, There returned this year five ships, laden with pepper, cloves, 
iiiacc, nutmegs, guni-lac, indigo, and calicoes, value 296,500/,, and Persian 

raw silk 93,000/. 389,500 

“ 1623. Returned ihis year five ships, laden with pepper, cloves, mace, 
nutmegs, indigo, and calicoes, value 485,593, and Persian raw silk, 97,000/. . 582,593 
“ Recovered fiom the Dutch foi* the value they look from us in India , 80,000 

“ Forming a total in four years of 1,255,444/. or an average 313,861/. per annum. 

Moneys are of the same value when they arrive in India ; but the wares makegood 
profit, and arc doubled at least, whereby our exportations in waies are more than half as 
much as we have sent out in money. 

“ are confident that in the said four years, we should have returned commodities 
into this kingdom for 600,000/. more at the feast, if we had not been deprived of the eni-^ 
ployment from the Indies of the said 80,000/, and also damaged by an excessive charge 
and waste of onii stock of money, and ships kepi there purposely for our defence, which 
otherwise would teve returned ricldy laden. 

“ Concerning the part of the Indian waresp which by trade have been exported again 
into foreign countries, \vc, by estimate, are of opinion, that one-half of the raw silk is 
used here, which, by the manufacture thereof, doth employ a great multitude of pour 
people; the other half wc consider is carried beyond the seas, as also three-quarters of all 
the Indian wares which have been brought into this kingdom, to the great increase of 
trade, importation of treasure, and employment of shipping.” 

In 1631 King Charles 1. issued a proclamation ^‘for restraining the*e3^c^ of 
the private, or clandestine trade, carried on to and from the East Indies by the 
officers and sailors in the company’s own ships.” This proclamation stated the 
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goods which the company were permitted to export to, and export from, India 
into England, which were as follow, viz.: — 

Exports . — “ Perpetuanoes and drapery, broad plolhs, ^c., pewter, saffron, woollen 
stockings, silk stockings and garters, ribbons, roses edged \Yith gold lace, beaver hats 
with gold and silver bands, felt hats, strong waters, knives, Spanish Jeathcr shoes, iron, 
and looking-glasses. 

Imports . — “ Long pepper, while pepper, white powdered sugar, preserved nutmegs, 
and ginger, preserved myrabolans, bezoar stones, drugs of all sorts, agate heads, blood- 
stones, musk, aloes, ambergris, rich carpets^ of Persia and Cambay, (juilts of satin taffaty, 
painted calicoes,''t;..jijamin, damasks, satins and taffatics of«,China, quilts of China em- 
broidered with gold, quilts of Patany embroidered with silk, galls, worm-seeds, sugar- 
candy, China dishes, and porcelain of all sons.’* 

The Parliament, in 1631, granted the East India Company a charter for five 
years, to trade along the coast and on the continent of Africa. 

In 1634, a firman w’as granted by the Mogul on the 2nd of February, 1634, 
for liberty of trade in the province of Ilcngal, with the restriction, that the 
English ships were to resort only to the port of Pi|)ley. 

In 1635, King Charles granted a charter to Sir William Courteen and others, 
authorising them to send six ships, under the command ol' Captain Wedden, to 
India, to trade during five years, the preamble to v^hich stat(‘S, ‘Mliat the East 
India Company had neglected to establish fortified factories, or seats of trade, to 
which the king’s subjects could resort with safety ; that they had consulted tlieir 
own interests only, without any regard to the king’s revenue; and, in general, 
that they had broken the conditions on wdiich tlieir charter and exclusive pri- 
vileges had been granted them.” The company remonstrated against this in- 
fringement of their charter, and the hypocritical king replied, ‘‘Tliat the sl)ij)s 
Mere al}OUt to be employed upon a secret design, whicli, for tlie present, lie did 
not think fit to reveal; but that the Company might rest under an assurance that 
nothing was intended to their disadvantage.*' Tlie facts that the ships w'cre 
takkig in goods adapted for the Indian maiket, and that many persons who had 
been formerly in the Company’s service, wxrc engaged to sail in those ships, proved 
the insincerity of the king ; and the Company stated in their second petition to 
him, ^*That they had then in India fourteen returnable ships (besides three then 
going out), many of which W’cre forced to be rotting, by reas^on of the great 
scarcity of merchandise, which formerly the Indies did afford,* occasioned by a 
amine and pestilence. Albeit tlie Company have at present a large stock in 
India and Persia to buy commodities. They also prayed, that if leave was given 
to Sir William Courteen ’s ships.to go to the Indies by way of trade, they might 
be debarred from bringing to Europe any spices, indigo, calicoes, silk or other 
commodities, in which the Company traded for rclading their ships, for it was 
impossible they could subsist together ; but if they should be suffered to buy 
the same commodities with the Company there, and vend them in Europe, the 
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one would undoubtedly undo tbo other, or both together; and whereas his ma- 
jesty laid his express commands on the petitioners to use Iheir best assistance for 
the continuance of the tyade, wMch accordingly they had endeavoured, as well 
by their councils as labour, tfhd advertising their estates, they also further 
prayed, that if the tratfe should happen to be deserted, his majesty would not 
impute the same to neglect on their part, and that, according to tlieir charter, 
they might have three years to recall home their ships and effects.” 

Courteen’s ships sailed for India jn April, 1635. Two of them, the 
Roebuck and Samaritan, with stores and provisions on board, sailed under a 
royal commission to the Red Sea, and “committed,^’ says Milhum, “ several acts 
of piracy on the ships belonging to the Mogul merchants; inconsequence of 
which, the Company’s servants at Surat were seized and imprisoned, and their 
property confiseafed, to make good tlie losses sustained by the owners of the 
Mogul vessels. On the rcccijtt of this intelligence in England, the Company 
pre.senled a memorial to the king, stating the sufferings oT their servants, and 
their great losses, which would terminate in the ruin of the East Iiidia trade, 
unless his majesty should interfere in their behalf, and he pleased to take the 
illegality of the licences, and their consequences to the trade, into his considera- 
tion. The sidrjcct was referred to the Privy Council on the 6th of January, 1637. 
The company also gave directions that the parties concerned in this piratical act 
should be prosecuted. This was interrupted on the 22nd of February by a mes- 
sage from the king, desiring ‘ that Sir William Courteen might not be troubled 
on the subject of his ships.’ The other ships belonging to this association pro- 
ceeded to China, where their conduct wa» somewhat similar to that in the Red 
Sea.” — Milbiirii. 

On the 1st of .Tune, 1637, the king by a new grant confirmed the privileges 
conferred on the new company, to trade for five years to all places in India, 
where the old company had not settled any factories or trade before the 12tii of 
December, 1635 ; and “ to export during the said term 40,000/. in gold and silver 
bullion 4o India, and to re-export India j^oods, free of customs.” 

On the 10th of December, 1634, the king declared that he would revoke all 
patents formerly granted for plantations beyond the Cape qf Good Hope, and 
grant no more. 'Courteen’s association to be allowed reasonable time to wind up 
its affairs and adventures. Further, that a new capital should be subscribed for 
an extensive joint-stock, and when the subscription should be complctdtl, his 
majesty would renew the Company’s charter, with additional privileges “for 
carrying on so great and important a trade.” 

In 1640 a court of the proprietors was summoned, when it was proposal^ to 
raise a new, or fourth joint-stock, on the following conditions ; — * 

I. I’hat the subscription should be paid in four years. 
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II. That the subscription should be open to all persons^ foreigners as well 
as English, till the 1st of May^ 1640, and the instalments paid quarterly. 

IIL That in case of default in payment of the instalments, 1 per cent per 
month should be levied as a fine, till such paynient shopicl be made. 

IV. That no Englishman should subscribe less than 500/^, and no foreigner 
less than 1000/. 

V. That if any Englishman should buy any share 'after the books were 
closed, he shoid^ pay 20/., and a foreigner 40/., as a fine for his freedom to the 
new company. 

VI. That to prevent inconvenience and confusion, the old company, or 
adventurers in the third joint stock, should have sufficient time allowed for 
bringing home their property, and should send no more stock to India on that 
account after the month of May, 1640. 

Charles I., in his necessity, compelled the East India Company to sell 
to the crown the whole of the pepper in their warehouses, amounting to 
607,5221bs., at 2s, lei, per lb., payable by instalments. This pepper \vas actusilly 
sold for ready money at Is. 8d. per lb,, and it was many years before the Com- 
pany could get the accounts settled. 

On the 15th of November, 1640, the Company obtained a grant of the town 
and port of Madras-patnam, where they built Fort St. George. As an encou- 
ragement to the English to settle there, they were allowed to trade free of the 
customs’ duty. Of the duty paid by other traders, one-half was to be allowed 
to the Company, and the other half to the Indian king. On obtaining this 
grant, the factory removed from Arrrtagon to Fort St. George, which has con- 
tinued since then to be the chief settlement on the sea-coast, and as Madras, the 
capital of the presidency of the same name. 

The Company finding their ship-yard at Deptford too limited for their naval 
con'struction, a copyhold ground was purcluiscd at Blackwall ; which was at 
this time a marsh without a house. Here another and larger ship-yard w^as 
established, and here they built a ship of 1200 tOTis (the JRoyal Jamts), and 
several others of the burden of 900, 800, and 700 tons each. In these two 
ship-yards were ex«;cuted every division of work connected with the outfit of 
shipping. Here the Company built their own ships and boats, made their 
own masts, yards, sails, anchors, cables, and cordage, imported their own flour, 
baked their own bread, killed and salted their own provisions ; imported staves 
from the Baltic, made their own casks, and imported from the continent saltpetre 
to make their own gunpow'der. King Charles I. had taken the monopoly of 
saUpetr^; but was unable to supply the Company with the quantity they required. 
At this period, and in the then state of England, it would have been impossible 
for the Company to procure sufficient ships, or fully to equip them by any other 
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means. But there was also competition : for in 1640 the Company were first 
offered a ship upon freight, at 251. per ton ; and which as their own shipping 
cost them about 3 H. per ton, was* chartered, and performed a voyage to and 
from India in the space oj eleven months, being the shortest that had previously 
been known. This voyage proving advantageous to the owners of the chartered 
ship, others followed their example, and the Company’s trade for some tijne was 
carried on partly by their own and partly by chartered ships. The Company 
afterwards finding that ship-building had sO rapidly increased in tjjg Thames and 
other English sea-ports, sold Uieir dockyards, and chartered ships. 

The second joint-stock, originally established in 161 7, having been from 
time to time protracted till 1631, before it reimbursed the original sum sub- 
scribed, it was transferred to the third joint-stock, at a valuation of 12^ 
per cent. 

The third joint-stock amounted to 420,700/., of which nearly one-half was 
to be paid to the former joint-stock, as the valuation of their remains in India 
and in England. The remaining sura was too limited for the undertaking. Public 
affairs were now disturbed. The Company, attacked by enemies abroad, and without 
protection at home, found their affairs nearly in a desj)erate condition until 1640, 
when they finally realised sufficient money to discharge their debts, and they 
divided their capital in the following year, with a profit, in eleven years, of only 
thirty-five per cent. 

At a meeting of the proprietors of the third joint-stock, on the 6th of Oc- 
tober, 1641, it was resolved, ^Hhata necessity exists of something being done to 
support and uphold the East India trade, as; if this year is passed over, the trade 
may pass off’ so as never to be again revived.^^ A subscription was then opened 
to undertake a single voj/age and 67,500/. was subscribed. In this comparatively 
miserable state of the Company’s affairs, it was agreed to pay the proprietors of 
the third joint-stock one per cent for management at home, and six per cent «ii 
the invoice cost of their goods, for service of factories, warehouses, and small 
shipping in India. 

The adventurers in the fourth joint stock consisted of such of the members 
of the former sto<jk as chose to transfer their interests into tl\p fourth stock, on 
a valuation of twesity-five per cent, and of a few new subscribers ; but the total 
amount of subscriptions, including an addition in 1643, was only about 105,000/. 
The nation being involved in a civil war, the affairs and stock of the Company 
were reduced nearly to ruin. Macknel, one of their commanders, carried his 
ship, the JoA/i, with a cargo valued at 20,000/., into Bristol, and gave this ship 
up to the king s use. Another ship was wrecked valued at 35,000/. The Coygi- 
pany was then compelled either to dissolve or borrow money upon their bdnds, 
availing themselves of their credit abroad. They succeeded so far as merely 
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to hold together until 1646, when the debts owing by the company in England 
amounted to 122,000/. Their effects consisted of, quick stock at Surat, 83,600/.; 
quick stock at Bantam, 60,731/., in shipping and stores, 31,180/. ; and customs 
at Gqmbroon, estimated at 5000/.: forming a total ofjl80,511/. 

It was estimated that the profits of the quick stock would be sufficient to 
discharge tlie debt, and leave a clear capital of 180,000/. in money, merchandise, 
and outstanding debts in England and India. ' 

In 1649, the Company presented ^ memorial to the Council of State, stating, 
that under their charter they had carried on a tra^e to the East Indies, with 
great advantages to the public revenues, which, during the past twenty-five years, 
had received from it above 500,000/.; — that, in prosecuting this trade, they had 
experienced heavy lossps from the Portuguese, though by a truce, witliin the last 
fourteen years, that nation had accommodated matters with them ; — that licences 
had been granted in the late reign to Courteen’s Association, to carry on trade, 
and establish factories in the countries within their limits, and that their depre- 
dations on the native traders had exposed the Company’s servants to imprison- 
ment, and their property to heavy losses ; — that this same association was now 
applying for permission to form a settlement on the island of Assada, near 
Madagascar, and was preparing shipping, and engaging settlers for that purpose; 
— that the consequence of such au establishment would be, that their ships 
would renew their depredations on the shipping and trade of the native States 
in India, and again expose the Company’s property and servants to seizure and 
imprisonment ; — and that the ultimate effect must be, to exclude the English 
nation from trade in the East Indies : — they therefore prayed tlmt the Council of 
State would pass an Act for the support and encouragement of the East India 
trade, as managed by the Company.’' 

Courteen’s Association took tlie name of Assa'da Merchants, and tlie Council 
of* State recommended the parties to confer, and come to an agreement between 
themselves. After several meetings it was finally agreed, that the Assada Mer- 
chants should not trade from po^t to port in India, but might proceed direct 
from Assada to any ports on the coasts of Asia, Africa, or America, and return 
direct to Assada that they should be allowed a free trade, witliout restriction, 
to the coast of Melinda, the river of Sofala, Mosambique, and parts adjacent ; 
that the trade to Guinea, for gold and ivory, should in future be included with 
the East India trade. 

On the 31st of tianuary, 1649 — 1650, Parliament, on considering a petition 
from the Company, resolved, that the trade to the East Indies should be carried 
o^by ftne Company and with one joint-stock, and the management thereof to be 
under such regulations as the Parliament should think fit.” 

The United Joint Stock was, in consequence, formed, and towards which 
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157,(X)0/. was subscribed ; the residuh of the fourth joint-stock was purchased 
for 20^000/. It was also proposed that no vessel should be sent to India after 
the 1st of March, 1653. •The bijuries which the English had experienced from 
the Dutch in India for a ^eries of years^ were then enumerated in a petition^ and 
presented by the Company on the 14th of November, 1650, to the High Court 
of Parliament, stating, “ That in violation of the treaty of 1619, they had been 
expelled by them from the island of Pulo Uoon, their ancient inheritance, and 
from the islands of Lantore, Molucca, Baitda, and Amboyna, wh§|j;yB their factors 
and servants had been barbarously murdered ; that the spice-trees in Pulo Roon 
had been cut down by the Dutch, and the Company’s houses and stores at 
Jaccatra burnt, and their treasure taken away ; that Bantam had been blockaded 
by the Dutch for sjx years together, whereby the Englisji were deprived of the 
benefit of that trade; that the shipping and subjects of the Mogul had been 
protected by the Dutch against the English ; that the Dutch had committed 
piracies in the Red Sea under the English flag, for which tlie Company had to 
pay 103,000 rials of eight; that a quantity of pepper had, in the year 1649, been 
taken by the Dutch out of one of the Company’s ships at Indrapour ; and that, 
on the whole, they had, during the last twxnty years, sustained losses from the 
Dutch to the amount of 2,000,000/. sterling ; that they had repeatedly repre- 
sented their grievances,* but never could obtain any reparation ; and therefore 
prayed that their case might be taken into consideration, that satisfaction should 
be demanded from tlie States-Gencral for the loss wdiich they had sustained, and 
particularly that Pulo Roon should be restored to them/’ 

This petition w’^as referred by the Parliament to the Council of State, The 
W’ar with Holland commenced soon after, and the Company remained without 
any redress until the treaty of Wc^stminster, in 1654; by which it was stipulated 
‘‘ that the States-General shall take care that justice be done upon those who 
were partakers or accomplices in the massacre of the English at Anihogna^ as the 
Republic of England is pleased to term that fact, provided any of them be living; 
and that four commissioners shall be named on both sides, to examine and dis- 
tinguish all the losses and injuries either party complains of having suflered 
from the other.” Commissioners \vcre named, and met in Lqndon on the 30th 
of August, 1654, to decide on the claims of the respective companies, for com- 
pensation. The English Comjiany statedf their damages, as established by 
regular accounts from 1611 to 1652, at 2,695,992/. 15s. To counterbalariccfthis 
statement, the Dutch brought forw^ard accounts, in which they estimated their 
damages at 2,919,861/. 3s. 6rf. The commissioners appear ta have overlooked 
these claims, and reported that there should be an oblivion by both partie^^f 
past injuries and losses ; that the island of Pulo Roon should be restored t6 the 
English ; that the Dutch Company should pay to the English Company 85,000/. 
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by two instalments ; and further, that the sum of 3615/. should be paid to the 
heirs or executors of the sufferers at Amboyna. These sums were paid by the 
Dutch Company. 

From the commencement of the Company’s establishment, complaints had 
often been made against their exclusive trade to India. Cromwell, by way of 
experiment, declared the navigation and commerce to India open and free to all 
for three years. Milburn remarks, — 

“ All ranks-fiJigerly embarked in the trade. The consequence of this permission is 
thus truly stated by an intelligent author : — ‘ When the^ East India trade was laid open, 
they afforded India commodities so cheap, that tliey supplied more parts of Europe, and 
even Amsterdam itself therewith, than ever they did after, whereby they very much sunk 
the East India Company’s actions; and there was also a great lowering of English com- 
modities in India.’ In this year the Company made up the actual stale of their affairs, by 
which it appeared that their assets amounted to 185,589/. 7.v., and their debts to 
29,271/. 19^. 4d., leaving a balance in their favour of 156,317/. 7a*. Br/. 

In 1656, the Company, in a petition to the government, stated, ^Hhat they 
had been at great expenses in purchasing privileges, and erecting factories in 
various parts of India ; that the time of the united stock being expired, and many 
ships having been sent by individuals under licences, the interference of which 
had the effect of raising the price of India produce from forty to fifty per cent, 
and to lower the price of English manufactures in an equal proportion, they 
prayed that the Protector would renew their charter, atid that it might be con- 
firmed by act of Parliament.” 

This petition rvas submitted to the council of state, and on the 3rd of No- 
vember, 1656, it was referred to a select committee. 

The select committee reported, on the 18th of December, ^Hhat they had 
carefully considered the petition of the East India Company, and, that they 
might have the fullest information on this important subject, had directed notices 
to be fixed on the exchange, appointing a day for all persons concerned in the 
East India trade to attend them.” Several merchants attended, and a full hear- 
ing was given to both parties. The committee reported to the council of state, 
that though it was their private opinion the trade ought to be conducted with 
an united joint stock, yet they considered the commerce to India of so much im- 
portance, that th' y referred the whole case to the Council of State for their 
decision.” 

The Council of State appointed the 28th of January, 1657, for the governor 
and committee of the East India Company, and the principal merchant adven- 
turers, to attend them ; when, after a full hearing of the claims of both parties, 
the council gave it as their advice to the Protector, ‘‘ that the trade of EastIndya 
Ik‘ matinaged by a united joynt stock, exclusive of all others.” On the 10th of 
February the Protector approved of this advice, and a committee was appointed 
to consider of the charter to be granted to the East India Company. 
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A union was then eflfected between the Company and the merchant adven- 
turers ; and ^ 86 ^ 000 /, was subscribed, to form a new joint-stock, and the forts, 
privileges, and imrnuniHdfe in Inj^ia and Persia were transferred to the new joint- 
stock on payment of 20,j)00/. Fort St. George, and the several factories pn the 
Coromandel coast and in Bengal; the factories at Surat, and Gombroon in Persia, 
with their dependencies ; and the factory at Bantam, with its dependencies of 
Jambee and Macassar, were then transferred by the old to the new company. 

After the death of Cromwell, the energy of the government was relaxed; 
and in 1660, notwithstanding the Company’s privileges, interlopers ventured to 
trade. A case at this time occurred which produced the most serious differences. 
A ship, fitted out by a person named Skinner, arrived in India in 1658. The 
Company, under ^leir new cliarter, seized Skinner and 1 js effects. Skinner com- 
plained to Charles II., who referred his case to the Privy Council, from whence it 
was carried to the House of Peers. 

“The peers, on hearing the complaint directed the Company to put in their answer. 
The Company urged their exclusive privileges, and at the same time demurred against 
the jurisdiction of the lords, as the case had not come before them regularly by an appeal 
from an inferior court. Tlie lords overruled the plea, and in 1666 appointed the case to 
be heard at tlieir bar. The company obtained a postponement till 1667, when they again 
demurred, and complained to the commons of the illegality of the lords’ proceedings. The 
lords on this were inflamed, and passed a decree in favour of Skinner, with 5000L 
damages. This exasperated the commons, who passed some severe resolutions against 
the lords, and sent Skinner to the Tower. The lords upon this voted the Company’s 
petition to be false and scandalous. The commons, in return, resolved that whoever 
should execute the sentence of the lords, in favour of Skinner, should be deemed a be- 
trayer of the rights and liberties of the commons of England, and an infringer of the 
privileges of their house. These violent contentions obliged the king to prorogue the Par- 
liament seven times. In 1670 the quarrel was again revived, when the king called both 
houses to Whitehall, and prevailed upon them to erase all the offensive votes from their 
journals.*' — Millfi/rn. 

Tliis ended a case which Occasioned many discussions in respect to the juris- 
dictions of the houses of Parliament. * 

In the early period of the Company’s trade, the ships visited the northern 
parts of India, where they disposed of part of their cargoes, and with the proceeds 
purchased piece goods for the supply of the ports to the southward: here they"* 
disposed of the remainder of their British goods, and such the piece goods as 
were suitable fof those markets, and invested the produce in pepper, spices, and 
other articles for their return cargoes. The state of Asiatic politics, from the 
Indian princes being mostly engaged in warfare, and the opposition which the 
Company experienced from their inveterate enemies, the Portuguese and Dutch, 
obliged them to be continually shifting their factories. The Company therefore 
resolved to confine themselves to the direct trade out and home. The trade^om 
port to port in India, termed the country trade, was left to the Company’s sfirvants 
in India, and to persons licensed to reside there as free merchants. 

The national ships at this period, w'ere generally of small dimensions, and few 
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were able to fight off the pirates of Algiers, called ‘‘ Turkish rovers.’^ To en- 
courage the building of ships of above 550 tons, and with three decks, the Com- 
pany offered to give them employment in their service in preference to all others, 
at 205. per ton more than the ordinary rates of freight. ^ The first ship of this 
description tendered to the company, was the Loyal Merchant^ built by Captain 
Millett in 1660 * 

In the years 165S, 1659, and 1660, the total value of the Company’s exports 
was 251,583/., consisted of bullion; 227,820/., and goods, 23,763/. 

In 1661, the Company obtained from Charles TI. a new charter, dated the 
3rd of April, 1661 ; the preamble of which states, that divers disorders and in- 
conveniences had been committed by tlic king’s subjects and by foreigners, to 
the great prejudice of tl^e Company, and interruption of their trade ; whereupon 
the Company had besought the king to confirm their charters, granted tliem by 
Queen Elizabeth and King James. The king accordingly grants, ratifies, and 
confirms unto the governor and Company, that they shall be a body corporate 
and politic by their former name, with perpetual succession for ever. And the 
charter then proceeds, like that from King James, to the nomination of tlie first 
governor, deputy-governor, and twenty-four committee-men, with instructions 
for their annual election ; and grants to the Company tl)e following powers in 
addition to those given them by their last charter, viz.: — - 

That the commissioners of customs shall permit no entry of India goods, 
but such as shall be allow’ed by the governor and Company, under their seal, or 
under the hand of the Company’s officers, to be by them appointed to sit at the 
custom-house for that purpose. 

That every member shall have a vote in the general court, at all elections and 
bye-laws, for each 500/. stock which he shall possess; and that persons may 
unite smaller sums to make up that amount, and vote jointly for the same. 

That all plantations, forts, &c., where the Company’s factories are, or shall be 
established, shall be under their own command and control, with the appoint- 
ment of governors and officers to govern the same; and that such goverhor and 
his council may exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction in the said factories, <^c.f 
according to the laws of Kngland ; and if the offence shall be committed in a place 
where it cannot be tried, the offender may he sent to such other plantation or fort 
ichere there is a governor in council to try him, that justice may be done. 

That the company may export warlike stores, make peace and war with princes 

« This ship underwent a royal inspection, and Charles 11. was so pleased with her 
construction that, as an encouragement for building ships of a similar description, he 
an^act to be passed (14 Cliarles II., chap. 2.), by which it was conditioned, that 
for sev^n years to come, whoever should build ships with three decks, or with two decks 
and a lydlt', and a forecastle, with a space of five feet between each deck, and mounted at 
least with thirty cannon, should for the first two voyages receive one-tenth part of all the 
customs that were payable on iheif export and import lading. 
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and people in the limits of their trMe (not being Christians), and recompense 
themselves for wrongs and damages sustained at their settlements. 

That they may fortify St. Helena and any other places within the limits of 
their trade, and supply their forts and settlements with clothing, victuals, ammu- 
nition, and implements, free from custom or duty, and transport thither such 
men as shall be willing to go ; may govern them in a legal and reasonable 
manner, and inflict punishments for misdemeanours, or impose fines for breach 
of orders. • 

That they may seize alL Englishmen and other persons in the East Indies 
sailing in any Indian or English vessel, or inhabiting those parts without the 
Company’s licence, or that shall disobey their orders, and send them hoine^ to 
England. ^ 

That the king’s subjects, employed by the Company in tlie limits aforesaid, 
shall suffer such punishment for offences there committed as the Company’s 
President and Council shall think fit, and the quality of the offences requires ; 
and in case of appeal, the offender shall be sent home for punishment. And for 
the better discovery of offenders, all persons may be examined upon oath before 
the Company’s President and Council, touching the same. 

The Company are restricted from trading in the dominions of any Christian 
prince or state, in arni^^y with the crown of England, W'ho shall overtly declare it 
to be against his will or good liking. 

With proviso, that if the continuance of this charter shall not be profitable 
to the crown and the realm, the king may resume it on three years’ notice. 

By the lllh article of the treaty of marriage of King Charles 11. with the 
Infanta of Portugal, the crown of Portugal ceded and granted to the crown of 
England the island and harbour of Bombay, in full sovereignty, which was taken 
possession of and retained by the crown till 1668, when, in consequence of the 
expenses of maintaining greatly exceeding its revenues, Charles granted jt to 
the Company in perpetuity. 

Til® island of Koon, otherwise Pulo Roon, was, by the arbitrators in 1654, 
decreed to be restored to the English ; but the Dutch not fulfilling the obligation,"*' 
this island was forcibly taken by the East India Company, wdio held it only a 
short time before the Dutch, in 1664, again seized it ; by tlie treaty of Breda 
in 1667, it was ceded to the Dutch. * 

In 1664, as the seven years for which the Company were associated ex- 
pired, public notice was given that such of the subscribers as were inclined might 
withdraw their shares. No one considered it profitable or necessary to do so, 
although the price of India stock had been reduced so low as seventy^per ^cent. 
A statement was in consecfuence made of the Company’s affairs, by which it 
appears that they owned in India, quick and dead stock, 435,713/. ; in England, 
cash and bullion in their treasury, 37,663/. ; saltpetre and piece-goods, 23,768/.; 
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cash advanced on account of exports, ^ 227 /. ; drugs of various kinds, and 
pepper, 4707 /- ; lease of house in Leadenhall-street and furniture, 1112/,; debts 
owing them for goods sold, 127,935/. ; sundry other debts owing to them, 
21,316/.; being a total of 660,841/. ; from which the deducting sundry debts 
which the Company owed, 165,807/., left a balance of 4l>5,734/. in their favour, 
by which it appeared that the stock was worth 130 per cent, and it was agreed 
to open books for a new subscription at that rate. * 

In 1666, the great fire in London destroyed the East /ndia Company’s salt- 
petre warehouses, and their pepper in the vaults und^r the Royal Exchange ; their 
other warehouses escaped the confiagration. 

^In the year 1670, Sir Josiah Child, who w^as an East Indian director, 
published his ** Discourses on Trade.” In that work he maintains with respect 
to the Indian trade, that, 

I. It employs from twenty-five to thirty of the most warlike merchant 
ships of the kingdomi with sixty to 100 mariners in each. 

II. It supplies the kingdom constantly and fully with that necessary article, 
saltpetre. 

HI. It supplies the kingdom for its consumption, with pepper, indigo, 
calicoes, and several useful drugs, to the value of from 150, 000/. to 180,000/. 
per annum. 

IV. It also supplies materials for carrying on our trade to Turkey, viz., 
pepper, cowries, calicoes, and painted stuffs ; as also for our trades to France, 
Spain, Italy, and Guinea, to the amount of near 300, 000/. per annum, most of 
which trades we could not carry on with any considerable advantage but for 
those supplies. And those goods exported do produce in foreign parts, to be 
returned to England, six times the treasure in specie which the Company export 
to India. lie therefore concludes — 

J^That although the East India Company’s imports greatly exceed its exports 
of our manufactures, yet for the above reasons it is clearly a gainful trade to the 
nation.” He subjoins also, 

1st. That if we had not this trade'ourselves, the single article of saltpetre, 
so absolutely necessary for making gunpowder, would cost a vast annual sum to 
purchase it from the Dutch. 

^^2nd. The loss of so many stout ships and mariners would be a great detri- 
ment to the nation. 

*‘3rd. Were we forced to buy all our pepper, calicoes, &c., from the Dutch, 
they would make us pay as dear for them as we do for their nutmegs, mace, 
cloves, aud cinnamon ; and if we did not use calicoes, we should fall into the use 
of fortign linens.” * 

About this period muslins were first introduced into England, instead of 
cambrics, lawns, and other linens from Flanders and Germany, for which im- 
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nieTise sums were annually paid, and tve find the Levant Company complaining 
against the East India Company, for the great quantities of raw silk which 
they imported, and which had formerly been brought solely Irom Turkey/^ 

In 1672, the English East India Company obtained a grant of the remain- 
ing moiety of the customs at Madras, on paying the Nabob the annual sum of 
1200 pagodas. 

In 1674 the East India Company having erected fortifications and planta- 
tions at St. Helena, previous to its capture by the Dutch, and it being retaken by 
the king's ships and forces, ihc king, by grant dated December 16, 1674, “ re- 
granted and confirmed the same to the said Governor and Company in perpetuity, 
to be held in socage tenure, as of the manor of East Greenwich, with the same 
powers and privileges for the safety and protection thereof, and for the govern- 
ment of the inhabitants, and with the like declarations in favour of the Com- 
pany and the inhabitants, as were contained in the grant of Bombay; and, with 
this further privilege, tliat the Company were permitted to export to the said 
island all kinds of clothing, provisions, or victuals, ammunition, ordnance, and 
implements, without payment of custom, subsidy, or other duty, and also to 
transport thither such numbers of men, willing to go, as the Company should 
think fit. 

Complaints were about this time very general against the East India Company 
as lesseners of the consumj)ti()n of English manufactures ; wdiereby it was ob- 
served that the annual cxiiortation of bullion to India, w'hich formerly did not 
often exceed 40, 000/,, was greatly increased. These complaints continued to 
increase until I^arliament enacted a total and absolute prohibitio?t of the wear of 
all Indian cotton fabrics in England, muslins only excepted. 

An unsuccessful attcmi)t was •made to open a trade at this time with For- 
mosa, a vessel was also sent to Ju])an, but it is asserted that from the King of 
England having married a princess of Portugal, permission was refused to trade; 
the ship then proceeded to Macao, but from the opposition of the Portuguese 
the cargft was with difficulty sold. ^ 

The Company presented to Parliament the following account of all bullion, 
gold, and silver, shipped to India from the years 1667 — 8 to 4674, inclusive. 

£ s. d. £ .V. d, 

111 1G67— 8 . . . 12S.(i05 17 5 In 1671—2 . . . 186,420 8 3 

1668—9 . . . 162,394 9 U) 1672—3 . . . 131,300 b.U 

1660—70. . . 187,458 3 8 1673—4 . . . 182,983 0 6 

1670—1 . . . 186,149 10 11 Total. . . . 1,165,311 16 6 

“In lieu whereof, and of several sorts of manufactures sent out by the 
Company, it was stated there had been paid unto his majesty for customs ^jie 
sum of about 35,000/. per annum. 

“And for increasing the navigation and strength of this kingdom, there 
hath been built within that li}nc, and arc now in liuilding, twent.y^four sail of 
VOL. IV. 2 V 
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ships, from 350 to 600 tons^ burden ; ancT they have paid for freight and wages 
yearly to the amount of 100,000/. per annum. 

** And have furnished his majesty’s kingdoms of* England, Scotland, and 
Ireland with all sorts of East India commodities (excepting cinnamon, cloves, 
nuts, and mace), which, had they not done, would have cost the kingdom far 
greater rates to have been supplied from other nations. 

^^And besides which, there are exported East India ^oods to other countries, 
by moderate e^imate, double the valtfe of what they have exported in bullion, 
which is a very great increase to the stock of this kingdom, and the proceed of 
a greater part thereof is from time to time returned in gold and silver. 

** And as for the permissions granted to others to send on their ships, the 
Company not finding it convenient for themselves to trade in diamonds, bezoar 
stones, ambergris, musk, pearls, and other fine goods, they have given leave 
to others to trade therein, paying only a small acknowledgment to the Company 
for freight, to the end that trade might not only be preserved, but increased, to 
the kingdom’s advantage ; by which also this kingdom is not only furnished with 
those commodities, but there is also sent out from liencc of those fine goods 
to a very great value unto other countries, for increasing the stock of this 
kingdom.” 

In 1676, from the prosperous state of the (company’s .affairs, it was agreed 
instead of nltiking a dividend, to add the profit to their capital, and every share 
of 50/. was doubled, or made 100/. Their capital was estim.'ited at 10s. 

Sir Josiah Child, in reply to a work written against the Company, states. 
That the Company now employed to and from India thirty to thirty-five ships, 
from 300 to 600 tons’ burden, twenty-eight of which liad been built within the 
last seven years ; that their exports in 1674-^-5 consisted of bullion 320,000/., 
and in woollens and other goods about lOOjtioO/. The returns from that 
adventure were calicoes, pepper, saltpetre, indigo, raw and wrought silks, drugs, 
&c., which, on sale in England, produced 86(),0()()/., from which deducting 
60,000/. for the maintenance of factors, forts, garrisons, i^c., they added annu- 
ally to the stock of the kingdom 370,000/. There were also e.xported in the 
private trade of their officers and servants, 

£ • £ 

British manufactures and oth6r goods, from . . . 40,000 to 50,000 

^ Bullion 80,000 to 100,000 

the returns for which were made in diamonds, pearls, musk, ambergris, &c., to 
the amount of from 250,000/. to 300,000/. The amount of India commodities 
consumed in England W'as estimated at, raw and wrought silks, 30,000/.; pepper, 
180,000 lbs. at 8c/. 6000/.; indigo and drugs, 15,000/.; saltpetre, 30,000/.; and 
calicoes, 160,000/. Their stock, which, in 1665, w^as at 70 per cent, was now 
at 245. 

The ships seiit to India in 1676 were thirteen, seven of which to 
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Bantam, three to Surat, and three to the coast and bay, their chartered tondage 
amounted to 6015 tons. 

The king granted a nojiv charter (being the fourth), dated October 5, 1677, by 
wliich I)e confirmed for ever all rights, liberties, and franchises granted I> 3 ^ their 
former charters, notwithstanding any misuser, nonuser, or abuser, and gave them 
the benefit of all damages they should recover from their servants or slnj^owners, 
for breach of covenant, and a general pardon to the Company and their servants 
of all debts and demands (except custoifls and subsidies which, accrued since 
September, 1676), directing lhat all prosecutions depending in respect thereof 
should be surceased and withdrawn. The governor and Company were also 
authorised to coin money at Bombay, and in all other places mentioned in any 
of the king’s charters, so that any of such coins were ijot called by the name 
of any coin current in the king’s dominions, except in the East Indies. 

Permission was obtained in 1678 to establish a factory at Tonquin; but 
from the exactions of the mandarins it was abandoned. Of the nine ships tliat 
were sent to India this year, three were to Bantam, three to the coast and bay, 
and three to Surat ; tonnage of all, 4835 tons. 

In 167^^ ten ships were sent to India, three were to Bantam, four to the 
coast and bay, and three to Surat ; tonnage .5400 tons. A British factory was 
established at Amoy, in (Jhinii, about this time. 

In 1 680, of the ten ships sent to India this year, five were destined to Madras, 
tlircc to Surat, and two to Bantam ; ilicir chartered tonnage w^as 4975 tons, and 
llic bullion and merchandise exported on them were 346,2 13/. From this period 
the exports by the East India Company will be found regularly stated in the 
tables of trade and navigation hereafter. 

Ill 1681, the silk-weavers of London petitioned unsuccessfully the House of 
Commons against the wear of East India silks, Bengal, &c. It was stated by 
one of the members of tlic House, “That vre consumed 300,000/. yearly in thtise 
East India manufactured goods, including printed and painted calicoes for cloths, 
l)cd-hangings, &c.” llie Turkey Compajiy complained also to the council, of 
the Company’s interference in the article of raw silk, and thereby lessening the 
demand for woollens in the several trades. The Turkey Company were heard 
in support of their complaint before the Lords of the Privy Council, to which 
the East India Company made what was considered a satisfactory defence. 

A private ship, commanded by Sands, being now about to proceed to sea 
with a cargo valued at 50,000/., the king, at the request of the Company, laid au 
embargo upon her ; and after a long trial a decision was made in favour of the 
Company, and the ship and cargo sold off, to the great loss of the prtTprijeters. 
Interlopers, however, continued to trade to India, semral eminent lawi/crs freely 
declared that the king could not legally obsirtict them by any charier whatever 
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granted to the Companyy unless their ewclashe powers had the sanction of an Act of 
Parliament, 

In August, 1682, the English were expelled from^Bantain ; in consequence 
of a (Jispute between the old king and his son. The English took part with the 
father, and the Dutch with the son, and sent tlieir forces to 'his assistance from 
Batavia, whereby the old king was vanquished and shut up in prison. The 
young king gave the Dutch possession of a castle which commanded the town 
and fort ; the^nglish Company’s factors were then driven out, and this was the 
origin of the Dutch tenure to Bantam. 

The king granted the East India Company their fifth charter, dated August 
9, 1683, and empowered the Company, their factors, &c., to seize all shii)S and 
goods brought from, or,. carried to, any place within the limits of the Company’s 
exclusive trade, granting to the Com])any one-half of the forfeiture, and reserving 
the other to the crown. The charter also provided that the governor and Com- 
pany should have the government of all forts, factories, and plantations, already 
or thereafter to be settled by the Company within the limits aforesaid, with the 
pow’er of making and declaring peace and war witli the heathen nations^ and the 
appointment of governors, &c., which governors, ^c., might muster forces and 
execute martial la^v in India, the king, neverthch ss, reserving the sovcieign right 
over the said forts, &c., and power of making peace and war, when he should 
think fit to intcriK)se his royal authority. Also, 

The power to erect courts of judicature in any of their settlements, and to 
appoint judges thereof, who should determine according to equity and good con- 
science, and the laws and customs of merchants. 

And, lastly, that the Company should enjoy all privileges in the city of 
London, in as large a manner as could he enjoA’cd by any company of merchants 
erected by charter. 

‘ A mutiny broke out this time among the military at Bombay. Capt.ain Kcigwiii, 
who commanded the garrison, seized the members of government on the 27th of 
December, 1683, annulled the Company’s authority by proclamation,' and de- 
clared tlie island under the king’s protection ; and it was not till N()V( mber, 
1684, that the island of Bombay was brought again under the Company’s au- 
thority. 

The inhabitants of St. Helena having refused to jiay taxes, or acknowledge 
the (Company’s authority, the powers xvere put in execution i)y which they were 
invested by the new charier. Some prisoners were tried and executed, and the 
relatives of the parties appealing to Parliament, ilie latter voted the Company’s 
pri^ceectings arbitrary and illegal : in otljcr respects th(i affairs of the Company 
M^ere in a flourishing sfatc, and their stock increased in value from 340 to 500 
per cent. The profits in the nine years, from 1676 to 1685, arc stated as 
ainoniiting to 9CrhG39/. 
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In 1686, the interlopers in India*declarcd themselves the ^Hruc East India 
Company,” and incited the Mogul’s people to make war on the Company in 
Ilengal ; a ship of war was, in consequence, despatched to India, with the king’s 
proclamation, enjoiniijg all his subjects in India to repair to the Company’s 
forts and factories; and to submit to their jurisdiction, with orders to seize all 
interlopers and for enlarging and corroborating the Company’s authorities, 
the king granted them a new charter, being the sixth, dated April 12, 1686, 
whereby he ratified all the preceding charters for ever in their fullest extent, 
notwithstanding any nonusciS misuser, or abuser. And, further, granted to the 
Company, and their respective presidents, agents, chiefs, and councils in India, 
or to any three of them (whereof such president, agent, or chief, to be one), 
power to administer to all persons employed by the Company, the oath tiikcn 
by the freemen of the Company, and such otlier lawful oaths as tlie Court 
of Directors should prescribe. And also a powder to fxercise martial law 
at St. Helena, and the Company’s fort at Priaman on the west coast of 
Sumatra, as well as in all their other limits. And the king having been 
given to understand, that many of the native jwinces and governors of 
India, ^c., taking udvMrtagc of the divisions, distractions, or rebellions amongst 
the English, o(;casioned by the late licentious trading of interlopers, had violated 
many of the (3onipany\s privileges, surprised their servants, ships and goods, 
besieged their factories, invaded their lil)erties, and by many other W'ays, without 
just cause, abused their chiefs and factors, to tlic dishonour of the Eiipiish 
nation, for all wliicli the Company intended to demand satisfaction in a peaceable 
way ; and if not obtained that way, to use force of arms, wherein they would 
have occasion to use their ships in a warlike manner: wherefore the king granted 
full powers to the Company to Appoint admirals, captains, &c., from time to 
time, who might raise and muster seamen and soldiers on board their ships, as 
should be directed l>y the Company, or by their captain-general in India* to 
whom authority was granted for seizing all English interlopers, and compelling 
them to submit, and Ibr taking their ships and goods. Also to make war on 
such Indian princes as might liurt the Company ; with power, in time of open 
hostility with any Indian nation, to exercise on the other s*idc of the Cai)e of 
Good Hope, martial law, as well on boavd llieir ships as on land ; reserving, 

however, liberty to the king at jileasure to revoke tliis grant of martial Jaw in 
their ships. 

Ihe Company might also coin in their forts any species of money usually 
coined by the princes of those countries, so that it should be agreeable to the 
standards of those princes in weight and fineness, and so that they did*'n<it coin 
any European money ; and it was declared that all such money so to be coined, 
should be current in any city, town, port, or jdacc within the limits of the Com- 
pany’s charter, but not elsewhere.” 
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This was the last East Indian measure ‘of the Stuart dynasty. 

In the year 1(590, a report of the Company's affairs was published, from 
which it appears that during the previous s^veri yeans they had built sixteen 
large ^lips, from 900 to 1300 tons’ burden ; that in lie^u of BantaiUy of which 
they had been unjustly deprived by the Dutch, they had erected and garrisoned 
three forts for the proti'ction of tlie pepper trade; that they had at sea, in India, 
and on the voyage home, eleven ships and four permission fhipsf whose cargoes 
amounted in value to 360, (X)0/.; that they had then outward-bound, for coast 
and bay, thirteen ships, valued at 570,000/.; sev^n Jbr China and the South 
Seas, 100,000/. ; and that they possessed goods utisold to tlie value of 700,000/.; 
tliat they had also restored to order the revolted settlements of Bombay and 
St. Helena, hud brought the war with the Mogul to a successful termination, and 
obtained a confirmation of their former privileges. The interlopers, and tlie 
friends of those put to death at St. Helena, joined at tliis lime, and managed by 
their representations to bring the Company into great discredit; printed papers 
were distributed, exposing their crimes and miscarriages, and proposing the 
dissolving of the existing, and erecting a new. Company. Tlie House of Com- 
mons appointed a committee to inquire into all matters connected with tlie East 
India trade, before which the evidence of the different ])arties was heard. The 
committee resolved, on the 16th of January, 1(590, “ that it is the opinion of tliis 
committee, that tlie best way to manage the East India trade is to have it in a 
new Company, and a new joint-stock, and this to be established by Act of 
Parliament ; but the present Company to continue the trade, exclusive of all 
others, either interlopers, or permission ships, till it be established.*' King 
William replied, ^Uhat it being a matter of very great importance, it required 
some time to consider their address and he referred it to a Committee of the 
Privy Council, which decided that the capital stock of a new Company should 
be made up 1,500,000/. at least, and not to exceed 2, 000, ()()()/., of which the then 
Company's stock of 740,000/. was to constitute a part, and that they and the 
new subscribers should be incorporat-ed for twenty-one years. The existing 
Company objected, on the ground, that their quick stock and revenue were really 
worth more than 1,500,000/., and that the current price of tlicir stock at market 
was 150 per cent; that all their forts, towns, and territories were their own for 
ever by their charters, and had cost them, first and last, upwards of 1,000,000/. 
The king then informed the Commons that, upon consultation, he found he 
could not dissolve the Company without giving them three years’ notice, during 
wdiich time they could not be hindered from trading, nor could a new Company 
traJe till the three years wxre expired : he therefore recommended to them to 
prepare a bill for settling the business. From the diversities of opinion in the 
House, nothing was determined upon, except an address to the king, to dissolve 
the Coin])any at the cud of three years. 
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The Company, in 1694, not having paid a duty of five per cent imposed on 
their capital stock, by an Act of tlie 4tli and 5th of William and Mary, chap. 15, 
a doubt arose, whether tl»eir charts*" had not become void, in law, under a proviso 
contained in the Act. ^ To prevent disorders and inconveniences, thp king 
granted to the Company a new charter, restoring their former privileges ; subject 
to a proviso, that if they should not accept of, and in all things conform to, 
such orders and constitutions as the king, with the advice of his Privy Council, 
should express and direct hy any instrument under the great seal, the king 
should be at liberty to resume the charter.” By separate patents under the 
great seal, dated November 11, 1693, and 28th of September, 1694, the king 
prescribed rules and orders for the Company’s observance, by which it was pro- 
vided that, — , • 

All sul)scril)crs were to be members of the Company. 

That 744,000/. shall be added to the present capital sjlock of the Company 
hy a fresh sul)scription. That none shall subscribe above 10,000/. That, in 
general courts, 1000/. stock to give one vote, and none to have above ten votes. 

'‘That, such as shall become proprietors by purchase, shall pay 5/. for their 
freedom ; who (as also the new subscribers) shall take the oaths appointed by 
law, and also the freeman^s oath. 

"The governor, (if in his absence, the deputy-governor, to have a casting vote 
in all courts ; each of them to have 4000/. stock in their own right ; and each 
director and committec-rnan to have 1000/. 

“ No permission shall be granted for ships to India on a private account, under 
the penalty of forfeiting the cliarters. 

‘‘No private contract shall be made for tlic sale of goods, saltpetre for the 
king’s use only excepted; but all to l)c openly and pul)licly sold; and no one lot 
(jewels excepted) to exceed 500/. value. 

“ The Com})any shall annually export goods to India, of the growth and ’pro- 
duct of England, to the value of at least 100,000/. 

"The (-\)mpany shall annually suppW the crown with 500 tons of saltpetre, „„ 
at 38/. IO 5 . per ton in time of peace, and 45/. iu time of war. 

"All dividends of the Company’s profits shall for the future be made in money 
only. 

A book shall be kept by the Company, wherein the value of their stock shall 
be entered, and attested upon oath, and lay open to the view of all persons con- 
cerned ; and the like as to mortgages, alienations, transfers, and assignments. 

" The joint stock of the Company shall continue for a term of twxnty-one 
years; and for the space of one year before its expiration, books shiillTi^ &pcn 
for new subscriptions to a new joint stock. 

" The Company may license their own commanders and mariners (but none 
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other) to trade on their own private account, in such commodities and to snrh 
value as a general court shall direct. 

To the intent that the Company’s annual exports ef English goods to India, 
to the, value of 100,000/. may be proved, a true account thereof in writing, signed 
by the governor or deputy, shall be annually laid before thc‘king and council, 
attested on the oaths of the proj)er officers ; and no part of such gf)ods shall be 
relanded, or carried anywhere out of the Co npany’s limits. 

Neither tjie governor, deputy, noi* committee, shall l(Mid out the Company’s 
money without the authority of a general court. 

“ If this and the two last charters shall not appear to be profitable to the crown 
and realm, then, after three years’ warning, all tlie said tlirce charters shall be 
determined and void, and the said governors and Company shall no longer con- 
tinue a corporation. And that the Company shall, by a writing under their com- 
mon seal, declare their acceptance of, and submission to, the said two charters; 
or, in their default, no longer act as a corporation.” 

In 1695, the parliament of Scotland passed an act, on the 2r)th of June, 
empowering the king (as King of Scotland) to constitute a Scottish Company, 
with powers to trade to Africa and the East Indies, and not only to trade to 
the countries within the East India Company’s limits, but to America and the 
West Indies.” This act was repealed, in conseejuence of representations from 
the East India Company and others. 

In 1697^ the silk-weavers of London became outrageous, on the ground that 
silks, calicoes, and other Indian manufactures, imported by the East India Com- 
pany, were worn by all sorts of persons. They even attempted to seize the 
treasure at the East India House. 

Several valuable ships belonging to the Company >vere taken by the French 
privateers during the war which was terminated by the treaty of Ryswick. 

In 1698, the private merchants applied to parliament for an act to create 
another and new company, and the court of directors offered to advance 700,000/. 
at 4 per cent interest, for the public service, provided their charter should be 
confirmed by act of parliament. The private merchants then offered to raise 
2,000,000/. at eight per cent interest, provided they might have the exclusive trade 
to India vested in them. This last oiler was considered the most advantageous 
to the public, and a bill was consequently prepared and introduced into the Com- 
mons, by which they were incorporated by the name of the English Coinpany 
to the East Indies, the old, or London Company, to be permitted to trade till the 
29tli of September, 1701 . 

East India Companies were now constituted under j)arliamentary autho- 
rity. But, as might have been foreseen, numerous difficulties arose, as the old 
Company were in possession of the forts, and of the privileges granted in India 
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by the moguls, &c. The English Company soon made offers to the London 
Company to unite their stock and tfadc: the offers were rejected. On the 19th of 
January, 1699-1700, the old, orLo.idon Company, obtained an act of Parliament, 
continuing them a corporation ; and on the 8th of March, the king recommended 
an union of the two companies, as it was his opinion that it would be most for 
the interest of the Indian trade.” 

The Company’s stcck fluctuated during this period from 300 to 37 per cent. 

Prom the extensive wear in England of India wrought silks, stuffs and 
calicoes at this time, it was thought proper, in consequence of the complaints, to 
remedy what was termed so ‘‘ great an evil/’ A parliamentary fallacy was in con- 
sequence committed under a statute, enacting that from Michaelmas, 1701, all 
■wrought silks, llcngals, and stuffs mixed with silk or herb*, of the manufacture of 
Persia, China, or the East Indies ; and also all calicoes, printed, painted, dyed, 
or stained tlicre, shoidd l3c locked up in warcliouses appoiuted by the commis- 
sioners of the customs, till re-exported ; so as none of the said goods should be 
worn or used, in cither ajiparelor furniture in England, on forfeiture thereof, and 
also of 200/. penalty on the person having, or selling any of them.” 

During the same year, the new, or English Company, established a factory 
at Borneo, and a ship was also dcs|)atched by the Company to China. 

In consequence of King William s recommendation a court of proprietors of 
the London Company was called on the 23rd of December, 1700, at which it was 
resolved, that tliis Company, as they have always been, so are they still, ready 
to embrace every opportunity by which they may manifest their duty to his 
majesty, and zeal for the public good, and that they arc desirous to contribute 
ilicir utmost endeavours for the preservation of the East India trade to this 
kingdom, and are willing to agree with the new Company upon reasonable 
terms.” 

The court were infonnccl that, Ilis majesty was glad to find that the London 
Companv wTre disposed to unite \\\th the English Company on reasonable terms, 
and that he would willingly know from themselves what those terms were.” A 
general court resolved, That what terms may be judged reasonable, they do 
humbly conceive ijiust arise from a treaty, and that they liavc appointed seven per- 
sons of this Company to treat with the Uke*number of the English Company, in 
order to an union.” In January, 1702, the general terms of union were agreed 
on by both companies, and approved by their respective general courts on the 
27th of April, 1702. A tripartite indenture between the queen and the two 
East India Companies, dated the 22nd of July, 1702 , was passed under the 
great seal. This indenture was called the “ Charter of Union.” Under it fhe 
London Company was to purchase as much of the stock of the English Com- 
pany, at par, as would vest in each an equal proportion of the 2,000,000/., for 

the advance of which to government the charter had been originally granted to 
VOL. JV. 2 \ 
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the English Company. The interests of the London and English Companies 
and private traders were then stated as follow ; 

• £ 

The London Company’s subscription . . . 315,000 

The English „ „ ... 1,662,000 

Separate traders’ ,, . . . 23,0t)0 

2,000,000 

By this agreement the interests of the two Companicfs were fixed as follow: 

' £ £ 

Purchase of stock by the London Company, 073,000,' in addi- 
tion to their former stock, making their share loJ^jethcr . . 988,500 


English Company’s proportion 988,500 

Separate traders’ proportion 23,000 

Total . . . 2,000,000 


The Company’s stock acquired two designations before this period ; that is to 
say, the fixed capital in forts, factories, buildings, &c., which was termed J)ea(l 
Stock, and money, ships, and merchandise, which was called Qnic/t SiovL Tlic 
dead stock of the London Company was now valued at 330, ()()()/., that of the 
English Company at ; the latter were bound to pay 130,000/. to the 

former, in order to make up the half of il)c whole dead stock, valued at 
400,000/,, as total dead stock on joint account. 

It was agreed that the London Company should rctiyn their dead stock in 
England; that is to say, their offices, w’arehouses, &c., for seven years: after 
W'hich they were to belong to the United Cornparjy. Each Company for these 
seven years to liold distinct Courts, to raise money, cither for their respective 
shares of the United trade, or for separate transactions. All debts contracted for 
the joint trade were to he paid out of the United C\)mpanyV stock. Each 
Company were required to bring to England their separate proi)crtics, and to 
realise and make dividends to their respective stcck-holders ; after which, sliips, 
bullion,. Or goods could only be sent to India on joint account. 

Twenty-four managers, twelve by each Company, were to form a council, to 
Cdrry on the trade according to such rules as might be agreed upon l)y general 
courts of both Companies, authorised to make bye-laws for the joint trade. 
‘^Each Company were to furnish an equal part of the stock of the united trade, 
and to export one- tenth of their cargoes in goods of the grow^lh or manufacture 
of England, an account of which was to be annually delivered to the Privy 
Council ; hereby releasing both Companies from all former covenants, saltpetre 
excepted, of wffiicli merchandise they were obliged to deliver to the office of ord- 
nance 4944 tons, at 45/. per ton in time of peace, and at 53/. in time of war the 
refractvin thereof settled at 15 per cent; but no transaction on the joint trade 
was to be adopted without the concurrence of both companies, the general courts 
of which, and the Court of Managers were to have the sole government of all 
their forts, factories, &c., in India, and to appoint governors and officers, with 
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powers to build forts, &c., and to r^se, train, and muster a military force for 
the defence of the same* and with authority to coin foreign money in India. — 
Milburn. 

The London Compayy agreed to convey, in virtue of the Queen^s li^sence, 
the islands of Bombay and St. Helena to the English Company, and resign 
their charters to the queen in two months after the expiration of the said seven 
years ; after which the charter of the English Company (granted in 1698) was to 
constitute the charter of the joint East India Companies, under the name of 
‘^Thc United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies, 
to be conducted by directors, according to the lOth of VVilliam III. 

Tlic next Act was the Quinque-Partite Indenture of conveyance of the dead 
stock of the two ciprnpanies. This was an indenture of# conveyance made be- 
tween the London Company on the one part ; the English Company on the 
second part ; Sir Jeremy Sambrooke, trustee of the Londpn Company’s free- 
hold w’arehouscs in Great St. Helen’s, London, on the third part; Sir Thomas 
Da vail, and others, trustees of the London Company's leasehold warehouses in 
Great St. Helen’s, on the fourth part; and Sir James Bateman and others, trus- 
tees for the English Company, on the fifth part. By this deed the London Com- 
pany agreed to transfer the charters by which they held the islands of Bombay 
and St. Helena, to the English Company, in consideration of 200,000/. credit in 
the united trade, and the sum of 130,000/. paid to them in money, and also their 
rights to all their several forts and factories, within the limits of their charter, in 
the East Indies, of which the following w^as the statement made : 

1. The factories depending on the Presidency of Bombay, Surat, Baroach, 
Arnedabad, and Agra. 

2. On the Malabar coast, tlie forts and factories of Carwar, Telliclierry, Anjenjo, 
and Calicut. 

3. In Persia, the fa^'tories of Gombroon, Schiraz, and Ispahan, including !he 

annual sum of lOOO tomanth^ 3333/. 6,v. 8f/. paid by the Sopbi of Persia at 
Gombroon. • 

4. On the coast of Coromandel, Gangec and Orixa, the factories depending on 
the Presidency of Fori St. George, viz., St. (Jeorge, and the city of Madras, Fort 
St. David, Cuddalore, Porto Novo, Pcttipoje, Mausulipatam, Madapollam, and 
\izagapatam, and connected with them, the settlements on the island of Sumatra ; 
or York Fort, Bencoolen, Indrapore, Priaman, Sillebar, and the stations depen- 
dent on Bencoolen ; and also the factory of Tonquin. 

5. The factories dependent on the Presidency of Fort William ; or Fort Wil- 
liam, Chutanuttce, Balasorc, Cossimbuzar, Dacca, Ilughley, Malda, 

and Patna, with all their claims or title to Bantam, or any other settlement they 
might have had in the Southern Seas ; and all the stores and ammunition belong- 
ing to the said forts and factories respectively, and comprehending all the rents 
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and customs arising from those settlements, and all the grants or firmans by 
which the same were sold to them. This transfer also included their warehouses 

i 

in London, and their house in Leadenhall -street. 

The English Company declared the following settlements constituted their 
dead stock, which were valued at JO,OOOL in the united stock; fiz., the factories at 
Surat, in the Bay of Bengal, atMausulipatam, Madapollam on the island of Borneo, 
and on the island ofPulo Condore, with the stores and ammur^ition belonging to each 
of them; and it w'as mutually covenan\ed that both Companies should enjoy the 
respective profits, and pay the respective charges ef all their settlements, up to 
the date of the deed, July 22, 1702. 

In 1703 the bullion exported from England to the East Indies in six years 
from 1698 to 1703, iL:clusive, was, in silver, 3,171,405/., gold 128,229/., total 
3,299,634/.; or, on an average, 549,939/. per annum. By an account made up 
by the Inspector Ge^ieral of the Customs, the East India goods re-exported frona 
England in the four years, 1698 to 1702, amounted in value to 2,538,934/., 
being on an average 507,787/. per annum. 

The first public sale by auction in England is said to have been effected by 
Governor Yale, of Madras, of the goods he brought home. 

In 1704 the Council of Piilo Condore obtained a grant of the island from 
the King of Cochin-China, and on tlic 2ncl of March, 1705, an insurrection took 
place among tlie Malay soldiers, who set fire to the Company’s warehouses, and 
massacred the chief and most of tlie English on the island. The Malays were 
suspected to have been instigated by the Cocliin-Chincse, in order to get pos- 
session of the Corapany^s treasure, estimated at 22,000 tales. 

In 1707, by the Act, 6th Anne, chap. 2, for better securing the duty on East 
India goods, security was to be given, pursuai.t to tlic Act of the 9th of King 
William, that the East India Company should cause all the merchandise iu amj 
ship from India to he brought to some port in England, uuthout previoush/ break- 
ing at the rate of 2500/. security for every lO'J tons of each ship sent to 
the Indies (necessary provisions, stoies, and merchandise for tlie people and 
garrison of St. Helena, for their own proper consunijition, only excejited); and 
except also wherer the breaking of bulk, or landing of goods should liappen 
by the danger of the seas, enemies,, restraint of princes, &c., under penalty of 
forfeiting such goods or their value, &c. 

On the 27th of June, 1707, the English settlement at Banjar Massin was 
suddenly attacked by the natives ; most of the English were killed, and the sur- 
vivors escaped to the ships. Treasure belonging to the Company lost at this 
plicf was estimated at 50,000 dollars. 

In 1709, the Earl of Godolphin having been constituted arbiter of the rights 
and privileges of the two companies, and empowered to examine and ascertain 
the reciprocal credits and debts of each, aw^arded, that all debts or money due to 
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the old or London Company in Inditf^ Cliina, Persia, St. Helena, &c.; and also 
all debts due to the English Company in India, China, &c., and the separate 
merchandise of both Conapanics^laden in ships at India, and which might not 
arrive in the river Thames before the 1st of September, 1708, should become the 
stock or property c/f the United Company. 

That the London Company should transfer to the queen all their foreign 
debts, or debts due tji them in India before the 3 1st of October, 1708, that tlie 
queen might re-grant the same, within t%n days after that date, to the United 
Company. That after such re-grant by the queen, the United Company should 
be liable for tlie separate debts both of the London and English Companies in 
India. Tliat as the e.state and effects of the London Company would not be 
sufficient to pay their foreign debts, or debts in India, to^which debts the United 
Company would become liable; it was, therefore, decreed that the London Com- 
pany should pay to the United Company the sum of 9f>,G15Z. 4s\ 3d. 

That tlic estate and effects of the English Company in India w’ould exceed 
their separate debts, and it was, therefore, decreed that the United Company 
pay 6(>,0()5/. 4s. 2d. to the directors of the English Company. 

Tliat the London Company were indebted to a large amount in England, and 
were to be empowered to call on their proprietors to raise 200 , 000 /., in two in- 
stalments before the 1st of February, 1709, and such further sum before the 1st 
of March, 1/09, as would be sufficient to pay off all their liome debts; and then, 
that when the London Comi)any should have raised the first 100,000/., the 
United Company should repay to them one-third of the said money, or addi- 
tional stock, advanced by them at the union, for carrying on the united trade ; 
and when they should liavc raised the second 100,000/., another third part of 
the said additional stock should in like manner be repaid ; and when they should 
liavc raised a sum sufficient to defray all their debts in Great Britain, the 
remainder of the said adtliiional stock should l>c repaid, with the exception of 
70,000/., which was to l)e reserved as a security that the London Company should 
surrciitier all their charters to the queei), on or before the 25tli of March, 
which sum, on their failing to make such surrender, was to be forfeited to the 
United Company ; but in the event of such surrender beinii^made, the said sura 
of 70 , 000 /. was to be vested in trustees^^ to j)ay any remaining debts of the 
London Company ; and should any surplus remain, to be distributed among the 
inenffiers of the London Company. * 

And, lastly, that the London Company should transfer, before the 19th of 
March, 1709, to their respective members all such stock, in the proportion of 
their respective shares, as the said London Company might have in*tM^ock 
of the United Company; and that the members having right to it, should be 
admitted to all the privileges of members of the United Company. 

This award, on the authority of the Act of Parliament, was to be confirmed in 
all its pEirts by a decree of the High Court of Chancery. 
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By the account appended to this award, it appears that the debts of the Lon- 
don Company amounted to 1^249,807/. 7^* and their assets to only 850,011/. 
1&8. 5d, being a deficiency of 399,795/. 9s. Ir/. ^ ^ » 

By the Act, Gth Anne, chap. 1 7, the Company advanced a further sum of 
1,200,000/. to the government, without additional interest : Hhat is to say, on 
consenting to receive five per cent interest for the former and present loan, making 
together 3,200,000/. On these conditions, the term of tb^ir exclusive trade was 
prolonged for fourteen years and a half; or, to three years’ notice after Lady 
day, 1726. The Company, to make good this loan to the public, were by the same 
act empowered to borrow 1,500,000/. on bonds, over and above what they were 
legally authorised to borrow before, and also to make calls for money from their 
proprietors. The proprietors of the 7200/. in the separate trade, were allowed to 
continue so to trade till Michaelmas l7ll> when the United Company might, on 
three years’ notice, pay the same oft) and their privileges would then be solely 
vested in the Company. By this act it was also declared that part of the act of 
the 12th of King William, which laid a duty of five per cent on goods exported 
to India, was to cease from Michaelmas, 1714. 

1710. The following is a list of tlie various places in which Englisli factories 
were estaldished at diftcrent periods, from the commencement of the trade to the 
East Indies, till the union of the two Companies in 1708.* 

In the Red Sea, or Arabian Gulf, the factories of Aden and Mocha* 

In the Persian Gulf, the factories of Tiassorah^ Bushirc^ Gombroon^ Ispahan^ 
and Schiraz. 

On the western coast of India, the factories of Cuicfiy Cambay^ Amedabadf 
lirodera, Baroach, Suraly Bombay^ Raybag^ Raja/iporc, Varwavy Balicaloey 
OnorCy liurcelorcy Mangalore^ Dnrmapatam, CananorCy TcUkherryy CaUcuty 
Crangofiore, Cochitiy Porca, Carnophjy Quiloji, and Anjengo. 

On the eastern side of India, that is to say, Coast of Coromandel, 
the factories of Taticoririj Porto Novoy Cnddalorey Fort St, George, Pnlicaty Pet^ 
tipolcy MaumUpalam, V erasheroon, Ingerarny Pigazapatanty Bimliapalam, and 
Ganjatn. 

In Bengal, the factories of Balasorey Calcuitay Ilughley, Cosaimbuzar, Ra* 
jahmaly Patna, Lucknow, Brampore, Lahore, Maldu, and Dacca. 

On the Malay Peninsula to the southward, the factories of Siam, Pegu, 
Cluedah, Cambodia, Cochin-China, Patany, Joliore, and Ligore* 

On the Island of Sumatra and Java, the factories of Acheeiiy Passaman, 
Sillebary Ticooy Jumbee, Bantaniy JaparUy and Jacalra. 

On Tne Island of Borneo, at Banjar Massin and Snccadana; and on 
Celebes, Macassar. 

In the Moluccas, on Banda, Amhoyna, and Palo Roon. 
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In the China Seas; Pulo Condore, Tf/wart, Chusan, Amoi/y md Macao; 
Magindanao on the isl ind of the^ame name^ and Firando, in Japan. 

A factory was then tfirap^y % house of agency for the sale and purcliase of 
goods on commission. ^Factories of this description were frequently established 
in different places, with a view of ascertaining the markets, and the situations 
best adapted for trade. The minor factories wwe subject to the authority and 
control of the supcsior factory, consisting of a chief and council, in whom 
all instructions originated, and to wliom the factors were accountable. A 
subordinate factory seldom consisted of more than a factor, and a winter or as- 
sistant, with a few natives to perform manual labour. 

Of those factories thirty-tw'o were at different periods established for pro- 
curing articles of piece-goods only, viz., ten on the noith and western side of 
India, eleven on the coast of Coromandel, and eleven in IJengal. And in pro- 
curing pepper, twenty-nine factories were settled at various times in different 
places, viz., sixteen on the coast of Malabar, six in Sumatra, three in Java, and 
four in tlie Eastern Islands, most of which, not paying the expense of mainte- 
nance, were abandoned. 

1711. Ily the Act,9tli jf Anne, chap. 7? it was declared that no person should 
serve as a director of the East India Company and the Bank of England at one 
and the same time. Tlie same regulation was enforced wdth regard to the South 
Sea Company, established this year. 

East India stock in the month of November, this year, \vas sold at 124^. 

1712, By the Act, 10th of Anne, cliap. 28, the exclusive privileges of the Com- 
pany w’ere I’urther prolonged until three years after Lady Day in 1733; and they 
were allow^ed to “ continue trading in their corporate capacity, although their 
funds should be redeemed.*' 

The Company presented this year a petition to Parliament against a bill for 
laying additional duties on calicoes, tea, coffee, drugs, &c., in which it was stated 
that tlie f/ompany exported woollens and other British products to the extent of 
1 50,000/. per annum. • 

In 1714 the Emperor Charles VI, granted commissions to ships fitted out at 
Ostend, for trading to tlie East Indies, and it was soon dRicovered that these 
ships were chiefly English or Dutch propeaty, under the emperor s flag, and both 
the English and Dutch governments complained, without effect, of this ^inter- 
ference to the court of Vienna, as a breach of the treaty of Munster. 

In 1715 the English Company sent a deputation to Delhi, to solicit redress 
for past losses, and security against future oppressions on the part of the Mogul 
authorities. A firman was granted January 6, 171fl, exempting the Cornpa^y’s 
trade from duties, on the payment of a pesheush of 10,000 rupees per annum. 

This firman recited, That customs on English goods are only payable at 
burat ; that in Shah Jeban''s time these were only two per cent ; in the time of 
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Aurungzebe 3^ at Surat, and none at other places ; in Bahauder Shah's time they 
were 2} ; that by reason of the government officers' oppressions, it is three years 
since they have withdrawn their factory. In. JBahar and Orixa they have no 
customs. In Hughley they give 3000 rupees a year in lieu. By this firman 
they are allowed to possess forty biggahs of land (about fifteen acres) wherever 
they established a factory.*' 

In 1716, a proclamation was issued by the king, strictly prohibiting his 
majesty’s subjects from trading to the*East Indies under foreign commissions, 
contrary to the privileges of the English East India Company, and also from 
serving on board foreign ships. 

By the 5th Geo. I., chap. 11, goods from tlic East Indies were prohibited to 
be landed in Ireland, oiwpcn ilty of forfeiture of goods and ve.s,scl. 

About this time a scarcity of silver coin in England was attributed to the ex- 
portation of silver bullion to the East Indies, wliereby silver had become 
scarcer, and gold more plentiful, by the profit of bringing gold from India and 
China. It w’as assorted that the East India Company liad e.sportcd in one year 
near 3,000,000 ounces of silver to India, which w^as in cue than was imported from 
all parts. 

Ill 171 8, the trade from Oslend to India, under the (jmperor’s flag, being still 
carried on, an act was passed, whereby it was enacted, that, ^^wliercas it is of 
great importance to the welfare of the kingdom, tliat the trade to and from the 
East Indies be regulated according to acts of Parliament ami the royal charters ; 
and that, particularly by an Act of the 9th of King William III., the East Indies 
should not be visited nor frequented by any British subjects, other than such as 
might lawfully trade thither, under the penalties therein set forth ; and that the 
goods laden from India should, without breaking bulk, be brought to some port 
in Great Britain to be laden. Nowitlistanding wdiicli restrictions, and the pro- 
clamation of the year 17^5, several British subjects, not entitled under the said 
laws, have presumed to trade to India, in foreign and other sliips, to the diminu- 
tion of his majesty’s customs, and the trade of this kingdom; wherefore the con- 
traveners are hereby declared liable to all the penalties of the laws in being. And, 
moreover, the East India (Company are hereby authorised to seize on the persons 
of all such British subjects as shall be . found within their limits, and to send them 
prisoners to England ; and that all or any British subjects, acting under a com- 
mission from any foreign potentate, shall forfeit 500/. for every such oflFence.** 
This Act was further continued, by the 5th of George II., chap. 29, for seven years, 

from the 1st of May, 1732.’^ 

• 

* CoMi‘ANV. — the Seven United I*rovincos of the Nelhcrlaiids became n free 

Slate, in l.iflH, the inlmbitaiils of the remaiiiiti;: proviiJce.s were excluded by tin* King of Spain 
t’roin a»rr}itjgon any trade witli either the Ev.st nr West Indies; until when the King of 

Spain granted thenj the liberty of trading to those parts of I tjdia which were possessed by tlie 
Portuguese, tlicn his subjects • hut before any benefit could he lonved from this grant, Portugal 
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In 1719; 1^6 Company having aliandoned York Fort, on the west coast of 
Sumatra, commenced erecting Fort Marlborough, two or three miles distant; 
but were hindered by tho native^ ^ In the following year they, without opposi* 
tion, completed the fort. 

, I 

revolted, and again became inuependcnt. From this period, for near sixty years, during which 
time these provinces remained subject to Spain, they carried on no trade w’ith India, 

In Charles JL, th^ last of the Austrian Kings of Spain, granted a cliarter for erecting a 
Company to trade in sucU, parts of the Fast indies as were not in tlie possession of other nations. 
The capital was to consist of 2,000,000 florins, onf-foiirtli to be raised in October, 1G9H, the rest 
in 1700 and 1701 ; but they were prevented from taking any advantage of their charter, in con- 
sequence of the death of tlie king, •in 1700, and the long war for the succession to the crown of 
Spain. When tlie Netherlands fell under the dominion of Austria, the merchants were de- 
barred from trading to India in any other manner than that which had been allowed to the sub- 
jects of Spain, which was by the way of Cape Horn, and no further west in the Indian Seas tlian 
the Philippine Islands. 

In 1717, some private merchants obtained permission from the government to send a ship or 
two to India ; they returned with valuable cargoes, and their success encouraged others to fit out 
others. Foreign mercliants then made proposals to the court of Vienna for the establishment 
of a regular Company, with tlic emperor’s charter for a term of year^ which were favourably 
received. 

The Dutch soon after captured one of the licensed ships, under the plea that she was engaged 
in an illicit trade. The emperor made a demand for satisfaction, which not being attended to, 
he issued a commission of reprisal, and the ship was retaken and hroiight into Osteiid. 

In 1720, the merchants, encouraged by the patronage and snjiport of the emperor, despatched 
five ships to India, and in the year Ibllowing, six more ; three for China, one for Mocha, one for 
the coast of Malabar, and the last for Bengal. I'he Dutch seized one of the ships, and ordered 
her cargo tube sold, notwithstanding the remonstrances of the imperial minister at the Hague. 
An Knglish [irivatcer capturc'd one of the homeward-bound ships, very richly laden. In Slay 
and June, 1721, two sliips arrived sah' at Ostend from India, and in September two more, tlie 
< :ugocs of which sold so w ell, as to indi'mnify tho merchants for former losses. 

In August, 1723, the <‘mp<‘r<ir published th<‘ letters- patent to the Ostend Company, in which 
(lie emperor, in addition to the titles of the House of Austria, styled himself King of the East 
and \\ est Indies, the Canary Inlands, &c. This grant was for thirty years; with licence to trade 
to the East and V\ est Irulies, and on all the coasts of Afri(!a, on both sides of the Cape of Cirood 
IIo])e, their ships observing the usual customs. 

'ihe capital was fixed at ({,000,000 florins, in (iOOO actions or shares. — Twelve of those shares 
were to entitle the \)roi)rictor to a vote, but foreign proprietors were entirely excluded from 
voting.— The Company were authorised* to ship military stores, and all kinds of merchandise, 
wiilioiit any exception whatever. — They were permitted to build forts in whatever parts of the 
Indies they sliould tliink fit, and also to furnibh them with nil kinds of arms, artillery, and 
aiiimuuition that they thought convenient. — They were likewise allowed to build and e(piip 
ships, of whatever size tiiey thoiiglit proper, in any of the ports of his imperial majesty’s 
dominions. — They were authorised to make leagues, treaties, and alliances with the princes and 
states in Ifidia, in the name of his imperial mujo^y, with this restriction, that they should not 
make w'ar, without the leave of his imperial majesty, and liis successors first had and obtained. 
In consideration of all of which grants and privileges, the company bound themselves to offer, 
as a homage to the emperor and his heirs, on every succession, a goldei^ lion crowned, of the 
weight of twenty maijvs, holding under his tw'o fore-paws the arms of the Company, which were 
a spread eagle displayed, with the terrestrial globe ji^'tw^een his two heads, surmounted by an 
imperial crown. Lastly, his imperial majesty inuleitook to protect and defend the said new 
Company against all who should unjustly attack them, and would even, in case of necessity, 
employ the whole force of his dominions to support and maintain them in the full and free 
possession and entire enjoyments of the commerce and navigation granted them by these letters- 
pateiit, and obtain for them full damage and satisfaction from any nation, state, or potentate that 
should presume to trouble or disturb them ; and would likewise, for the future, provide in every 
respect for their safety and welfare, by any treati<*s, alliances, (>r leagues into which his^im pi^ ial 
majesty, or his successors, should hereafter enter into with any power whatever. ^ • 

As soon as these letters-patent were published and registered, the directors took possession of 
their offices, and held their firet general court; in whicli it was resolved that the books of tho 
Company should be opened at Antwerp on the 11th of August, which was accordingly done, and 
with such success as surprised all Europe ; for the next day by noon the capital was entirely sub- 
scribed, and by the 1st of September the Company’s stock was fifteen per cent above par. 

VOL. IV. 2 T 
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In 1721, the general use of printed Indian calicoes, as wearing apparel and 
drapery, >vas considered a great detriment aijd obstruction to the woollen and 
silk manufactures of the kingdom,^* and occasioned se\eral riots and tumults of 
the weavers in London, i^c. An Act of rarliament was in consequence passed, 

The Company, in full confiflenco of ohtaininj; this charter, had despatched a shij) to India in 
January, 17t2rL to take po>session of a piece of ground whieh tliey had obtained from the great 
mogid on the hanks of the Hugh ley, where they built a small fort ; n.*id to form an establishment 
on the coast of Coromandel, which they did at Covelong as their pri'iieipal settlement. Their 
factors, being chiefly persons who had before served either the English or Diitcli East India Com- 
panies, managed their affairs with considerable success, and uhti ined i)erinissioii to establish a 
factory at China. 

In 17‘2fl, notwithstanding the opposition of all the Eiiroj>can nations engaged in the East India 
trade, the affairs of the Ostend Company appeared to he in a prosperous state. Several ships 
nrrivM'd from India and China with valuable cargoes, tlie sale value of which was about />,(WU),()0() 
floriti’!. In the month of Se|iteinber'a meeting of the proprietors was called, when tlie directors stated 
to them that their trade had’heen so successful that they were enabled to oirry 2.)d florins to the 
account of every shun* in the capital, of which 7o() had already been paid in, winch completed tlie 
oriuinal amount of tin* share, 1000 florins. 

In 1727 the eonrt of. Vienna, dreading war by persevering in supporting the Ostend East India 
Company, concluded a treaty with the maritime powers, which was higued at I’aiis (wi the 2(ith oi 
May, 1727, the first article of which stipulat<‘d, “ I lis Imjierial and Catholic Maje^lv, having no 
other view than to contribute to the public trampiillity of Europe, and observing that the coimneice 
ofOsU’nd has given birth to jealousy and uneasiness, consents that there shall he a sns|K'iisii)n of 
the charter of the Ostend Company, and of all the traffic between the Austrian NetliiTlaiids ami 
tlie Indies during the term of seven ycar.s. Ity the fifth artich‘ it \va‘» agreed, “ That the ‘diips 
which sjiiled from flstend before this convention, tlu' names when-of vv(*ie to he given in a li^-t on 
the part of his imperial majesty, were to he permitted s.ifdy to return hoin** ; ami in c,'i''e any of 
them should he taken, it was agreed that they should hQ hom) fidv lesft ired with their cargoes.” 

The j)ro[»rietors of the Ostend (-onipany, avv'ure that their patcuit would lie withdrawn, pro- 
posed to establish tlu'mselves in some otluT part of his imperial m.ajestv 's dominions, wlu'rc it 
might not be liable to those objections raised against thmu in the Austrian Netherlamls, 'friesle 
and Eiumc, both in the Gulf of Venice, were* the chit f seaports in the Austrian dominions. 'I lie 
Emperor, desirous of participating in the East India Trade, did hi^ utmost to render th(S(» ports 
commodious; hut natural obstacles, and espt'cially geograi>hical position, interposed, and the pro- 
ject was given up. 

In nyo, the directors of the Ostend (Company attempted to rarry on a trade under the pass- 
ports of tlie Kings of Prussia and Poland. One ship, the St, ’Vherrsa, under Polish colours, 
proceeded to Bengal for a cargo, where she w'as taken by the English ; another, tlie Avnlhu from 
(Filina, under Prussian colours, arrived safe at Hamburgh in ^September, l7iH. The ministers of 
the maritime pow’crs resident in tliat city, presented a strong memorial to the Senate, iiisi-?ting 
that the vessel should he seipiestered ; tlie Senate prohibited the citizens from having any con- 
cern with the vessel or cargo, hut the projirietors were allowed to remove their goods away claii- 
destiuely. 

In 1732, the emperor, in a rescript to his n^inister at Hamburgh, dated October 1, f7:V2, stales, 
“ that being informed that the late Company of Ostend, notwithstanding tlie signification of his 
pleasure, had caused a ship, freighted will) commodities from the lndie&, to he sent tliither in 
ord(‘r to be exposed tc -sale in tliat city, his Imperial Majesty being resolved not to permit either 
the late Company, or any of the subjects of his hereditary countries, to carry on a trade contraiy 
to treaties, desired that they would sequester any goods which might he brought thither.” This 
put an end to all the attempts of the Ostend Company to carry on a eoimuerce with the East 
Indioi. 

In 177j, Mr. "SVilli un Bolts, who had formerly been in the stwvice of the English East India 
Company, presented a proposal to tlie Empre.ss of Germany for establishing a trade with Africa 
and the East Indies from her ports in the Adriatic. “Tlie Empress approved of his proposal, 
and on llieoth of June, 1775, signed a charter, whereby she authorised him, during tlie space of 
tCK year* to carry on a trade with vessels under the imperial flag, from her ports in the Adriatic, to 
Persia, India, China, and Africa ; to carry negro slaves from Africa and Madagascar to America ; 
to take good.s on freight, either for the Imperial ports or any others, for account of foreigners 
whose property should not he liable to coufi^cation, even if they should belong to nations at war 
with her ; to lake possession, in her name, of any territories wliich he might obtain from the 
Princes of India ; and slu; declared that the vessels behmging to liim, or freiglitcd by him, and the 
people belonging to them, should he exempted from arrc.st or (h tention at all times, whether of 
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to preserve and encourage the woollen and silk manufactures. &c., which pro- 
hibited the wear of Indian printed calicoes, under the penalty of 5f. for cacii 
offence on the wearer, and of 20/; on the seller.*' 

Parliament passed also an Act for further preventing his Majesty's subjects 

peace or war; tliat sl.e would*provide liim with all the necessary passports, and would take care 
to obtain redress for him, if attacked or molested.” 

Mr. Bolts formed a connexion with a mcrciintile house at Antwerp, which agreed to fit out and 
load two ships at Lcgliorn ‘'iid Trieste, and that Mr. Bolts should proceed to India, in order to 
ostnblisli factories, and conduct the business, leavings the charter in the hands of his partners, with 
authority to form an Indian liouse of trade at Trieste. He then proceeded to London, where he 
]MU<'hased a sliip and sailed for Leghorn in March, 1770, from whence he departed for India. 
JJavini: sealed factories at Delagoa Bay, the Nicobar Islands, and on tlie Malabar coast, he re- 
turned witli three slhps to Leghorn, where he arrived in May, 1781. 

The arrival of these ships laden with Kjist India goods, induced the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
to'encoiirage Mr. Bolts, and gave liiin a charter, dated May tJJl, 1781, for an exclusive trade be- 
tween Tuscany and all/he countries beyond the Cape de Verd Islands, to be condneted in two 
ships under im[)erial or Tuscan colours, and to continue till tlie expiration of tlie imperial 
charter. 

\\ hen Mr. Bolts's arrival at L<‘gliorn became known to his creditors in various parts of 
Enr()j)e, lliey managed to get the sliips and their cargoes seized. This was done in consequence 
of the treachery <3l liis partners, who had refused to honour the bills he had drawn on them from 
India, and left "him liable for all the charges he had incurred, and he was compelled to transfer 
tlie Inipeiial and Tuscan charters to his partners, in ortler to raise a joint-btock of 52,000,000 
lloiins. He renounced any right he might have in any ships they had sent to China during his 
ab^cjice, t*xce[)t a comiiiisMon of tvvo per cent on the gross sales of the cargoes ; and betook upon 
himst If liic piopiTty of a feliip called the (hand Duke of Tiisranif^ with her cargo, whicli had 
hern s< ized at tlu* Cttpe of Good Hope in 1781. In rettirii, tiiev advanced him a sum of money 
to liquidate some ui' the most pressing demands upon him, for which they took security upon his 
property in the trade ; it was also stipulated that he might for once send two ships to India or 
('liina on liis own sole account, only paying to them six per cent on the gross amount of the 
sales of their car^Ioc^ in Europe. 

'J'his agn’cnuMit was c«)nlirm<Ml by the i'mipcror Joseph IL, who authorised tliem to raise the 
sum of two millions of florins, the projmsed capital of tlie new “Imperial C'omjianyof Trieste 
for tlu* (Jomnierce of Asia.” Broli and Co. immediately opened subscriptions to complete their 
capital, valuing the pro-imt stock of the Goinpany at 1,000,000 florins, whereof 800,000 were 
their own, and 200, non the propeily of Mr. Bolts ; and for tlie remaining 1,000,000 they invited 
subserihers t») lake shares of 1000 florins each. They appointed themselves directors at Antwerp, 
and Mr. Bolts, wilh aiKjtlu'r, directors at^lVieste ; and they reserved, as a coinpeiioation to them- 
'.t li t , a commi^'iion of two per cent on the gru^^ sales in Europe. 

At a nuM liiig of proprietors, held at Antwerp in September, 1781, it was recommended, in 
con-» qiience of the inariiime j‘nwers being engaged in war, to semi out as soon as possible Six 
bhips to C-hina ami India, two for the east coast of Africa, and three for tlu! sontluan whale 
iislu i-y. Tie* directors immediately began to mpiip tlie shijis they aheady had at Tiicste and 
Leghorn, aiTa lontracted for llic ]uirchase of others in England. In April, 1782, they reported 
that they had (i, 000, 000 florins and six ships under The imperial flag all iti active' service. Jii the 
meantime their factory at Delagoa Bay w'as destroyed by the Portuguese, who claimed the 
sovereignty and exclusive commerce «>f tin* east coast of Africa. ^ 

In 1784 five ships grrivod at Ostend, w hich had been declared a free port in 1781, from China, 
having on board ;i,428,400lbs. of tea, exclusive of C.'hiiia-ware and other commodities. This 
profitable importation was countoi balanced by the Company’s ship, the Imperial Ea^le, having 
on hoard a very valuable cargo, being seized by their creditors in the haibourof Cadi/. Many of 
the proprietors were so disheartened by this disaster, that they sold nut their stock at m'ar forty 
percent below par, and the purchasers on fbose terms were greater snflerers than tiu' sellers, and 
ill tlie same year the ( ’ompany were jleclared bankrupts to the amount of florins. 

In 1787 several ships were sent to India from Hamburgh, Ostend, Trieste, Leghorn, and 
several other ports, laden witli large (puinlities of British manufactures, and in which m|jrclu^s 
resident in London were interested, by which the markcU were so overstocked, that most ol CiTlSslo 
concerned in these adventures were ruined ; and the cominandcrs and oflicersof the English Kast 
Indiamen were great snflerers by this unexpected interference. Ships have occasionally visited 
India und( r some of the above-enumerated flags, hut the regulations which took place on the 
renewal of the English East India Company’s charter in 171)8, put a stop entirely to the foreign 
trade carried on to India with British capital. 
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from trading under foreign commissions, and prohibiting the importation of tea 
from any part of Europe, over and above all former restrmnts laid on British 
subjects from resorting or trading to the East fpdies under foreign commissions ; 
with sundry other additional restraints and penalties. (7 Geo. I. chap. 20.) The 
Dutch government punished with death their subjects if concerned therein. 

In 1722, the competition of the Ostend Company, and other difficulties, 
obliged the Company to reduce their half-yearly dividendnfrom live to four per 

4 . 

cent. 

n 

In 1726, George I. granted the Company a new charter, with full powers to 
erect corporations at Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, and to establish courts of 
judicature there. This year the East India house in Lcadenhall Street was built. 

In 1727 , by the 13tlf of George I., chap. 8, the South Sea Company, with the 
licence and consent of the East India Company, were allowed to buy negroes at 
Madagascar, giving security not to break bulk, or to proceed to any other place 
within the Company’s limits, under forfeiture of ships and cargoes, and of double 
the value. This act Avas to continue for six years only, and tlic South Sea 
Company were thereby limited to four ships annually, and to carry to Mada- 
gascar nothing but Avhat was solely necessary for the purcliasc of negroes. 

The English and Dutch at length succeeded in obtaining from tlic emperor 
the withdrawal of the cliartcr to the Ostend East India traders. 

The Company’s term for the redemption of tlieir capital, and of their ex- 
clusive trade, being near its expiration, that is, on three years* notice from l ady 
Day, 1733, a powerful opposition to its reneAval ws^s raised in 1730 by certain 
merchants and gentlemen, vi^ho, in February, presented to the House; of Com- 
mons their petition and proposals, Avhercin they offered to ad\^ance 3,200,000/., 
to redeem the fund of the Company, by five several payments, the last to be at 
Lady Day, 1733, to be allowed an interest of four per cent till that term, and 
only t\A"o per cent after it ; provided, 

I. That they might be incorporated, and in all respects vested with all the 
exclusive privileges and trade of thalf Company ; yet so as not to trade iji one 
joint-stock, or in their corporate capacity, but that the trade should be free and 
open to all his majesty’s subjects, vdio should pay one per cpnt of the value of 
their exports to India, in considerirtion of their taking out a licence from the 
proposed corporation. 

II. That this trade be solely carried on from the port of London. 

III. That the proposed Company’s term be thirty-one years, and be redeemed 
oji^thfce years’ notice. 

IV. That, moreover, for enabling the pro])osed corporation to defray the 
expenses of forts and settlements in India, as well as the preservation and 
enlargement of the trade, they were to be empowered to levy a duty of five per 
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cent on the gross value of all the merchandise which should be imported from 
India. ^ 

The House of CommcMis rejected tlie petition, and passed a bill, entitled " An 
Act for reducing the annuity or fund of the United East India Company, and for 
ascertaining their right 6f trade to the East Indies, and the continuance of their 
corporation for that purpose,*’ upon the terms therein mentioned ; whereby, after 
a full recital of former statutes and charters, the Company agreed, and it was 
enacted, that their yearly fund should be feduced from five to four per cent from 
Michaelmas, 1730 ; in consideration whereof, and of 200,000/. to be paid by them 
for the public service of the year 1730, all their exclusive privileges of trade to 
the East Indies were continued and prolonged from Lady Day, 1736, to Lady 
Day, 1766, and three years^ notice then to be given, being in sill 33 years, in- 
cluding the said three years’ notice to Lady Day, 1769; when, on payment of their 
entire capital of 3,200,000/., their exclusive privileges of trade were to cease and 
determine. Yet the Company were to continue as a corporation for ever, to 
enjoy the East India trade in common with all other subjects. The Company, 
moreover, at any time, on one year’s notice after Lady Day, 1736, might be paid 
off their whole capital by ary payments, not less than 500,000/. at a time, and so 
on from time to time, on such yearly notices by Parliament. The Company were 
likewise hereby debarred from possessing in Great Britain lands, tenements, &c., 
exceeding 10,00u/. yearly rent. 

’J’he rate of interest on the debt due to the Company from government was this 
year reduced, and 200,000/. having been paid fur the renewal of the charter, the 
court of directors recommended to the general court that the half-yearly dividend 
due at Christmas, 1731, should be reduced from eight to six per cent. The court 
of proprietors resisted, and by ballot resolved to reduce it to seven per cent. 

About the year 1736, Kouli Khan, the Persian usurper, who had assumed the 
title of Nadir Shah, ravaged the empire of Hindostan. Mahomed Shah,, the 
mogul, ceded to him all the provinces to the westward of the Indus. On his 
return tO Persia in 1739, Kouli Khan is said to have carried off treasure and 
eifects to the value of 125,000,000/, sterling. During these troubles, the Nizam 
ul Mulck established himself in the Soubahship of the Dpccan. Bengal also 
became independent under Anaverdy Cawm in 1738, and about the same time the 
Rohillas formed themselves into a distinct’governmeiit on the east of the Ganges. 
The Mogul empire, thus divided, became almost powerless. • 

In 1740 , or at this period, an attempt was made to renew the trade for- 
merly carried on with Persia through Russia. The importation of silk from 
Persia through Russia being considered an infraction of the Navigation a 
new act was passed to carry on this trade as had been done before the* act of 
navigation was passed. Considerable quantities of woollen manufactures were 
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in consequence exported to Persia^ by the'way of Russia, in return for Persian 
raw silk. This trade continued until 1747? when the transit of goods through 
Russia to Persia was prohibited by a Russian ukase.^ The navigation of the 
Caspian Sea was also prohibited to the British, and several vessels, which had 
been built by the Russian Company in the ports of that^sea, were sold at a great 
loss. By these losses and others resulting from the civil w^ars in Persia, the 
British merchants lost about 100,000/, • 

r 

In 1744 the East India Company, in consideration of the prolongation 
for fourteen years of their exclusive privileges, adv^anced 1,000,000/. to the 
crown at three per cent interest ; the Company borrowed this money by creating 
a million of new bonds at three per cent interest. The debt due by the public 
to the Company was then as follow s, viz. : — 

Loan to government in 1698, in consideration of the charter of incorporation £2,000,000 
ill 1707, advanced on an interest of fivci per cent . , 1,200, ()()() 

in J744, in consideration of the extension of their ex- 
clusive privileges 1, 000, ()()() 

In 1746 the French besieged Madras, which surrendered to them on the lOth 
of September; from which period the British h'ust Indian government was trans- 
ferred to Fort St. David, until Madras was restored.* 

In 1748 the English unsuccessfully attacked the Frencli settlement of Pon- 
dicherrj’*, and by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapcdlc oti the 7tli»of October, this year, 
all places that had been taken by France since the commencement of the war in 
the East Indies, should be restored. Madras became again in consequence the 
scat of the British Indian government. 

In I 70 O the interest on the debt of 4,200,000/. due to the Company was re- 
duced to three per cent, arid the Company were empowered to grant annuitie.s 
tow'ards the discharge of their bond debt. 

On the death of Nizam ul Mulck, Suubah of the Deccan, which took place in 

1748, the succession was contested between Nazir-jing, the son, and Muzaphe- 

jing, the grandson of Ul Mulck. The nabobship of Arcot was also contested for 

by Chunda-saib against Anaverdy Khan, who had been appointed nabob by the 

late Nizam. Nazir-jing and Anaverdy Khan united their forces against Muzapher- 

jing, who had been juined by Chunda-saib. M. Diipleix, on the part of the French, 

engaged to aid the latter, on a promise, in case of success, of being granted the 

town of Vilanour with its dej)endencies, consisting of forty-five villages. Hostilities 
«* 

* In 1746, an action was roii.irht on the 'Jotli of .Tune on the ('o roman del coast, between eii^lit 
Frcncli ships of war, mounting tlhs nuns, under M. dc la Rourdonnais and an English Bijiiadron 
of six ships, mounting 270 guns under Commodore Peyton. Neither gained a victory, and the 
French sailed to Pondicherry and the Englisli to Ilcngal. 

(Jks^he'ird of September the French fleet anchored about four leagu(?s to the southward of 
Madras;' where the troops artillery, and stores were landed ; the first soldiers consisted of 1100 
Europeans, 400 Caffres, and 400 native troops, and there remained on board the fleet 1800 Eu- 
ropean seamen. Ob tlie 7th of September they homhai*d<‘d llu' town, and on the 10th it surren- 
dered, gi\ing tluinselies up as prisoners of w'ar. Madras was <h4ivered up on condition that it 
should i>c alierwauL lansoincd. The CorupanyV ‘'hij»‘< in the were also taken possession of. 
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followed, (luring which Anaverdy Knnn was killed in battle; Nazir-jing was 
assassinated, and Muzapher-jing^ appointed Soubahdar of the Deccan. The 
French East India Company r.cjLpiircd, in consequence, a territory near Pondi- 
cherry, producing annually 9fi,000 rupees; that of Karical, valued at 106,000 
rupees; the city of Maululipatain with its dependencies, yielding a revenue of 
144,000 rupees; in all a revenue of 4:3,250/. sterling. Chuiida-saib was declared 
nabob of Arcot, The. treasures of Nazir-jing were computed at 2,000,000/., and 
the jewels at 500,000/. The new viceroy gave 50,000/. to the French troops, and 
as much to the French East liidia Company for the expenses they had incurred in 
the war. M. Dupleix then assumed the power and title of an eastern prince, held his 
court as such, and was publicly proclaimed nabob. Muzapher-jing, who was 
soon alter killed, was succeeded by Salabat-jing, who confirmed the grants and 
benefices to the French. Chunda-saib lost his life, and the Fnmch continued to 
su|)port Siilabal-jing as Princci of the Deccan, the provinces of Mustaphanagur, 
Ellore, llajuhmuiidy, and Ghicacole were given np to the French F/ast India 
Company ill full sovereignty. Tlicse acquisitions, added to Rlausulipatam, ren- 
dered the French masters of the sea-coast of Coromandel and Orixa, for 600 miles 
from Mootajiillo to Jacgernai.t. The revenues of tliese territories were computed 
at 42,87,000 nipoes; and the French now ruled over a greater dominion in ex- 
tent and value than had, up to this period, ever been jiossesscd by Europeans in 
India. 

In 1754 the directors of the English East India Company represented to the 

British government the state of hostilities in wdiich they were involved on the coast 

of Coromandel, and solicited aid either to terminate or carry on a war against the 

Frereh company, which was supported by their government. The British ministry 

o])ene(i a negotiation with the government of France on the subject, and at the 

same time ordered a sejuadron of mcn-of-war to be equipped, and with one of his 

Tho French made two iinsncrt -tsfnl attempts to capture CiuUlalore. The nabob of Arcot inacle 
an attack ujton the Frencli at Madras; but liis army was repulsed, and a peace was concluded 
between tlu’ . in Kebruary, 1717. 

In 174^, an JCnj^Iisli fh*et, under Admiral Roscawen was sent to India. He attacked the Mau- 
ritius in his way to th _ coast of (yoromandel, hut uid not succeed. 11c determined to lay siege to 
rondicherry, the garri‘^on of which consisted of 2()UU Europeans and 3(H)() native troops, under 
M. Dupleix. The English army being sickly, it was decided, on the JiUUi of September, to raise 
a siege, during wliicU the English lost i06o European.^ in action and by .sickness. M. Dupleix 
ordered To Deums to be sung as soon »'’s the siege raised, and wrote to all tbe native princes 
on the coast, and tlie great Mogul, informing them that ho had repulsed the most formidable 
European armament which had (wit appeared in India. Those princes replied, extolling liis prowess 
and the military bravery of ins nation. 

A geiUTal pc'ace was signed at Aix-la-Chapelle on the 7ili of October, wliereby it wxis Jigrccd 
that tlu're should he a eliristian, universal, and perpetual peace, as wtII l)y sea as land ; that there 
sbonhl l)c a general oblivion of whatever had passed/liiringthc war; that each party should be put 
into the possession ofall his elfects, honours, and revenues, which they cither actually %!ijovi;il, or 
ought to have enjoyed, at the commencement ofthi‘ war, notwithstanding all disposals, seiz* 4 rcs, or 
conhscations occasioned by the war; that all prisoners and hostages should he returned without 
ransom; and that all tlu' cornpic.sts that had been made since the commencement of tbe war in the 
East Indies, or any other part of the world, should be restored without exception.” Madras was 
accordinuly restored to tl)e Engli^li; but the Freiirli had demolished the greater part of what was 
termed the iJiaek 'J'own, 
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majesty’s regiments to proceed to the East Indies. Tlie government of France 
then agreed that the disputes between the two companies should be adjusted by 
commissaries in India. The French Company appointed M. Godeheu, one of 
their directors, their commissary, and at the same time commander-general, with 
authority over all their settlements in the East Indies/^ Thcf English Company 
appointed Mr. Saunders, governor of Madras, to treat with M. Godeheu, who 
arrived at Pondicherry, August 2, 1754. The arrival of English fleet under 
Admiral Watson, induced M. Godeheu to be moderate in his proposals, and a 
suspension of arms was agreed upon. This suspension, including the allies of 
both companies, was proclaimed at Madras, Pondicherry, and all other places on 
the coast of Coromandel where the English and French had troops. 

A treaty was aftervv/irds signed, which was published on the 11th of January, 
1755, the day on whicl) the suspension of arms ended, consisting of eleven articles, 
by which it was agreed — 

First, that the two Companies should renounce for ever all Moorish govern* 
ment and dignity, and should never interfere in any difference that might arise 
between the princes of the country. 

The second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh articles relate to the settle- 
ments of both nations and their districts, whcrel)y it was agreed that all places, 
excepting those which should be stipulated in the defirutire treaty, to remain in 
the possession of the t\vo nations, should be delivered up to the government of 
Hindostan, The governors then proceeded to give their ()))inion what j)laces each 
might retain without a risk of engagiiig them in future wars, either w’ith one 
another, or with the princes of the countr)% In the Tanjore country the English 
were to possess Dcvicottah, and the French Karical, with their districts; on the 
coast of Coromandel the English Avere to enjoy Fort St. David and Madras, and 
the French to keep Pondicherry, with districts of equal value; and if it should 
appear that the English possessions in the kingdom of Tanjore and in the Car' 
natic together, WTre of more value than the French possessions in those countries, 
then the French were to he allowed aq equivalent for tliis diflerence in a settle- 
ment to be chosen between the River of (xondecama and Nizanipatani. Mausu- 
lipatam and Divi were to be ceded ; or if the French held one, the English were 
to retain the other. Xlm livers of Napiporc and Ingcrani were to be free ; and as 
the English had Vizagapatam, in the Chicacole country, the French were to settle 
a factory there on an equality with it. 

By the eighth article it was agreed that these conditions, accepted on both 
sides, although they were not to be law for a definitive treaty in Europe, should 
ne^the'iGss produce a truce between the two nations and their allies, until news 
was received in India of the answers made in Europe concerning this agreement. 

By the nintli article, neither nation was allow'cd to procure, during the truce, 
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any new grant or cession, or to build fdrls for the defence of new establishments, 
but only to rebuild and repair the fortifications then subsisting in the establish- 
ments they possessed at that timej’n order to prevent their entire ruin. 

By the tenth article it was agreed, that until the arrival of answers. from 
Europe to these articles, Vhich were to be despatched by the first ships, to be 
submitted to the decision of the two Companies, under the pleasure and approba- 
tion of the two erowiu, che two nations should not proceed to any cession, retro- 
cession, or evacuation of what they then possessed ; and. 

Lastly, that, in regard to any indemnification the tw'o nations might exirect for 
the expenses of the war, this article should be amicably adjusted in the definitive 
treaty. 

This convention was little more than a cessation of hostilities for eighteen 
months. The French were to enjoy the revenues of all those territories which 
tiicy had ac(juircd during the war. 'i’hese were as follow: — from Karical 96,000 
rupees ; from Pondicherry, and the villages in its district, 105,000 ; from Mausu- 
li])atam and its dependencies, and from the contiguous territories of Divi, Nizam- 
patam, Devicottah, and Condavir, 14,41,000 ; from the four provinces of Ellore, 
Mustaphanaghur, Ilajahmundium, and Chicacolc, 31,00,000 ; from lands in the 
Carnatic, 17,00,000 ; and from the Island of Seringham and its dependencies, 
4,00,000; in all 68,42,000 rupees, or 855,250/. sterling. 

The accessions acquired by the Englisli during the war produced only a 
revenue of 8,00,000 rupiies, or 100,000/., drawn from lands mortgaged by the 
Nabob, to refund outlays of the Company in aiding him. 

The two Companies being now at peace with cacli other, gave their whole at- 
tention to the management of their respective territories, revenues, and alliances 
to the best advantage, without infringing the truce. M. Godeheu, having fulfilled 
hi.< commission, quitted Ponefn nerr\^ and returned to France, leaving the power 
of the governor much more limited than it had been under M. Duplci.v. ’ 
Tile war in India between the English and French was the cause of asseni- 
liling a grdat European force in that countjy, which, after the peace of Aix-Ia- 
(Jhapellc, led to their joining in the quancls between the native princes. The 
English and French were from 1749 to 1754 opposed to each o4her as auxiliaries 
of those princes. 

In 1755, tlic Company, in consequence of the expenses incurred in India on 
account of the war, were under the necessity of reducing their dividends from 
eight to six per Cent. The Doddinglott, outw’ard-bound ICast Indiaman, was lost 
on the 17th of July, this year, off the cast coast of TVirica, and the greater part 
of her crew and passengers were drowned. 

In 1756, an expedition, which was fitted out from Bombay, under Commodore 
vot. IV. 2 7. 
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James, against the pirate Angria’s possesions on the Malabar coast, sailed from 
Bombay on the 22nd of March, capturing Severndroog on the 2nd of April, 
Bancoote on the 8th, and after reconnoitring Gheriah, the pirate’s capital, re- 
turned to Bombay the Slat of December. 

During this year Siirajah Dowlah, Nabob of Bengal, att&cked and took Cal- 
cutta, but on the arrival of reinforcements from Madras, the English regained 
possession of it; and large districts were granted them# by Jaffier Ally Cawn, 
whom they had enabled to become Nabob of Bengal. 

James sailed again on the 27th of January, 17*^7? ai^d on the 13th of 
February, Gheriah surrendered to the English and Mahratta forces, and was 
delivered up to the latter. Angria’s fleet was destroyed, and his tower or foit 
was plundered. • , 

In 1757^ the French captured the British factories at Ingcrain and Bander 
manlanka, and besieging Vizagapatam with a large army, the |)lacc surrenderrd 
by capitulation, by which the French became possessed of the whole coast from 
Ganjam to Mausulipatam. 

Three homeward-bound East Indiamcn Avere attacked by two Frcncli ships, 
one of sixty-four guns, the other a frigate of thirty-six guns, off the Cape cd 
Good Hope : the Indiamcn formed into a line: and fought for above three houi’M 
the French made repeated attempts to board, but at la^5t sailed otf with the loss 
of 146 men killed and wounded. The East India Company, on the 2/1 li ol' 
September, ordered a gratuity of 20001. to each ship’s company, as a reward for 
their courage. 

The Parliament, in tlic supplies for the service of the year, granted the Com- 
pany 20,000/. towards enabling them to defray the expense of a military force in 
their settlements, in lieu of his Majesty’s troops. 

In 1757^ the English East India Company having received intclligciie(‘, 
by way of Aleppo, that war had been declared between France and Great 
Britain in the preceding month of May, prepared. On the 24th of Marcli, 
the English attacked the Fort of Chandcmagorc, which surrendered ])y capi- 
tulation “on condition that the officers of the garrison were to he pri.soners 
on their parole* of honour, vvith liberty to carry their effects where they 
pleased, on promising not to scryp against the English during the w^ar; that the 
soldiers of the garrison should be prisoners of war so long as the war continued ; 
that the Sepoys were not to be pri.soners ; that no European should reside at 
Chandernagorej but the French Jesuits might travel at pleasure, with all the orna- 
ments of their church ; and that the French Directors and Counsellors should go 
^Ijre they pleased.” The French had in this fort 183 pieces of artillery, witli 
great quantities of ammunition. Besides the ships and vessels sunk below, to 
obstruct the channel, they sunk and rai» ashore five large ships above the Fort; 
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and die English captured four sloops ^and a brig: the plunder amounted to up- 
wards of 100,000/. sterling. 

A fleet of twelve shipij arriveef at Pondicherry from France, September 8tb, 
following, and, after landing upwards of 1000 Europeans, and large quantities of 
cannon, mortars, aixi ammunition, sailed to the Mauritius. M. Bussy, who' eom- 
mandtjd the French forces at Mausulipatam, attacked and captured the English 
fort of Vizagapatam, 

In 1758, a fleet of nine ships of the line and two frigates, under M, de Achee, 
Jiaving a large body of troops on board under M. Lally, arrived at Pondicherry 
on the 22nd of April, in order to drive the English squadron off the coasts, 
'fhe troops brought by this fleet from France, with those at Pondicherry, were to 
attack and destroy the English settlements. M. Lally marched from Pondicherry 
with an army of ifijOO Europeans and a large body of Sepoys, to the district 
of Fort St. David on the 2yth of April, and invested Cuddalore, which sur- 
rendered on the 3rd of May. The French then besieged Fort St. David, which 
surrendered mion capitulation on the 2iid of June. The garrison, which consisted 
of 200 Europeans, 117 invalids and artillery, and 200 seamen, together with their 
oflicers, the Deputy-Governor, and Council, were carried prisoners to Pondicherry. 
The French demolished the fortifications of Fort St. David and the villas and 
buildings in the ncighlxmring country. On the 4tli of June, Devicottah was aban- 
doned by the English on the aj)proacli of a detachment of the French army. The 
French then besieged Madras with an army of 3500 Europeans, 2000 Sepoys, 
and 2000 cavalry ; the siege commenced on the 12th of December, 1758, and 
continued till the 17 th of February, 1 75D, when it was abandoned, after sustain- 
ing great loss in men, ammunition, and stores, by which retreat on the part of 
the French, the English acqiiircd/nuch reputation in the opinion of the natives. 
They soon after took Mausulipatam by storm, which was furnished with 120 
pieces of cannon and abundance of mililary stores. This success indui^ed 
Sahibat-jing to desert his allies, the French, and enter into a treaty with the 
English, -by which he agreed to oblige the French troops, then in the Dec- 
can, to evacuate that country; never to permit them to settle there; to keep 
none of them in his service; and neither to protect them, nor to call them 
to his assistance?’^ 

All the revenues collected by the Frcncti, when their possessions were most 
extended, had never sufficed for the expenses of their forces. No money renttiiued 
in the treasury at Pondicherry, and the discontent of the French army had con- 
vinced the government they could not be trusted any longer than they were 
regularly paid. 

A small squadron, under Count d’Estaing, captured the linglish factory at 
Gombroon, on the 14th of October, l7o9. From thence D*Estaing proceeded to 
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tlie west coast of Sumatra, to attack the English settlements there. Natal sur- 
rendered at discretion on the 7th of February following; Tappanooly shared the 
same fate ; and Bencoolen was attacked, but defende(^ till the inhabitants had 
secured their most valuable articles. It then surrendered to the French, who 
carried off all the effects they could obtain to Batavia aid the Isle of France. 

In 17C0, the English, under Colonel Coote, defeated the whole of tlie French 
force under M. Lally, at Vandewash, in January, with gieat loss; their cannon, 
tents, stores, and baggage were taken, and the remainder of the army retreated 
to Pondicherry. The English afterw^ards took Alemparvah, Arcot, and Karical, 
in which last were 155 pieces of cannon, with a large store of ammunition, &c. 
This loss deprived the French of their route into the territories of Tanjore ; and 
by various purchases and cessions from the government, they had accjuired 
districts round the fort of Karical, containing IIJ villages, of which the farms, 
with the customs of the town and port, yielded 30,01)0 pagodas per annum. 
Cuddalore, and most ol the other places in possession of the French, were al: 
taken by the English. 

In 1701, Pondicherry had been blockaded by land and by sea for many 
months, and surrendered on the IGth of January, 1701, to the British forces 
under Colonel C/Uotc. The number of European troops taken, were 21)72; the 
civil inhabitants, 381 ; the artillery Utken consisted chiefly of 500 pieces of cannon, 
and 100 mortars and howitzers; besides great quantities of ammunition and 
military stores. Muhe, on the .Malabar coast, surrendered on the 1 Jth of February, 
1761 ; and on the fith of April, Omgee was surrendered to the liiiglish. 'I'liis 
terminated the long-contested hostilities between the two great European powers 
in Coromandel, which commenced in 1740, and continued from that time, with 
scarcely the intermission of one year.* 

* 111 1763, n (lefinitivo treat}’ of peace lietwecn France and Great Rrilaiii concluded at 
Fans, on the lOtli of Fehruary. 

“ Arlicle H. -In the East Indies, (Jreat Rrilain shall restore to France, in the condition they 
now are, the different factoriis wliich that cniwu pos-i»*sscd, ns well on the coast of (^>i’omnn(i(d 
^*1, ^ Malahar, as also in Hetigal, at the hc^inning of the \ear I74U. , llis most 

(airistiaii Majest} shall n-sfore, on his side, ijj that hr niav have roiupicred from (Jrcat Hritain 
in iho East Indies during tlie present war, and shall expressly cause Natal and Tapiianooly, on 
the Island of Sumatra, to be restuied ; and shall fuitlier engage not to erert fortilications, or to 
kc’ep troops in any par* of the doriiinions of the Souhnh of llengal. And, in order to nreserve 
mtii re peace on tlie coast of Goromandel and Orixa, the English and FreiKli shali acknowledge 
Alahomcl Ally ivhau (or lawful Nahol) of thij (*arnatic, and Salah.il-jing for lawful Souhah of the 
Deccan ; and both parties shall re nounce all demands and pretensions of satisfaction with which 
they ipight cliarge cacli other, or their Indian allies, for the depredations or pillage committed on 
the one side or the other dumig the war/’-l 

•f In 17C4, the disasters of llie French East India Company abroad were ag"r:ivaled by their 
distressed situation at home. Among tlie causes wliich had occasioned their dislri'ss, the prin- 
cipal was fh(‘ depi ndcnce in which they had been kept by the government. Ever since 1723, the 
dir'-'tors lad l)(‘en cliosen by the court. In 1730, a commissarv, appointed by the king/ was 
nitrodiced into the adiiiiiii.siiatiun of the (^mipaiiy ; ami fnun this peiiud there was an end to 
all freetlnm of deliate ; ;dl was dinrled by the inlhience, and arnading to ti.e views of the coiu t. 

hOl, tlie piopru ioj.s lepio.scnlMl to the govornmnit lliat ibeir misfoituncs rniglit, in a great 
attii!i:u,d to ibf undue iiucih ieiKe (•) tla govt iniiieiii, and to the iiianagcuKiit of 
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Tlje English factory at Sumt, having been oppressed by the native governors, 
a Ibrce was detached to take possession of the fort, which was accomplished on 
the 4tb of March, by whjph the !£jnglish were re-established in the trade of that 
place. During the same year, and when hostilities had been in full vigour be- 
tween England and Fraiice, the Dutch embarked upwards of 1500 men on board 
seven vessels, viz., the Vkssingeru lUmwyk^ Welgeleegetiy^wA Princess of Orange^ 
of thirty-six guns each; ISlizaheth Dorothea, and Waereld, of twenty-six guns each ; 
and Mossell of sixteen guns, to invade the British settlements in Bengal, The Eng- 
lish had only three East Indi^imen to oppose this formidable force: the Calcutta, 
(kiptain Wilson ; tlie Duke of Dorset, Captain Forrester ; and the Hardwkke, 
Captain Samj^son. On their approaching each other in the river, the Dutch 
drew up in line of battle to receive the English, who followed their example; 
and after a severe action of two hours, the Dutch commodore struck, and the 
others followed his example, except his second, who got oft* by fighting his way, 
and fell down the river to Culpec, where he was intercepted by the Oxford and 
Itogal George, who had arrived two days before. The Dutch commodore had 
thirty nicii killed, and many w'ounded: the ship Duke of Dorset, on the English 
side, which w as more immediately engaged, was almost shattered to pieces, and 
yet Imd not a man killed: nor did the other ships suffer any loss of life. The 
Dutch, it is asserted, had above a hundred killed and wounded. The rest were 
made prisoners, and carried to Calcutta. This gallant action, which saved the 

their afraii*s luiviug been taken out of their own hands, and that they would be ruined, unless the 
(’oinpaiiy were hroui^ht hack to its ori.ninal foiin, liy restoring its freedom. In consequence of 
this representafion, tlie freedom of the ('(Miipany was secured by an edict, dated in August, 1704, 
and some regulations \>ere made, to nut the direction of it under a new form. 

Ih'fore this period, the number ot shares ninoiinted to .50,268. Tlio covernment, to indemnify 
the Comi)any for the expenses they liad incurred diiring the war, gave up 1 1 ,805 shares, their 
property, which \vcn‘ cancelled , lliere "then remained only ;18,4;10. Tlie Company made a call 
of *400 iivres per share' I'pwards of .‘14,000 shares answered the call ; and the remainder were 
reduced by the term^ ol'the (‘diet, wliich empowert'd the C^nqiaiiy to make the call to five-cigliths 
of the \ id lie of ihosi' which luid been paid, so that by this ojieration the number was reduced to 
0(i.‘»20l', shares, 'flu divitlends, puiu on llic share's of the Company, varied according to circum- 
stances. In 1722, it was 100 Iivres; from 1720 to 1745, it was 150 Iivres ; from 174() to 1749, it 
was 70 Iivres ; from 1750 to 1758, it was 80 livre§ ; from 1759 to I76.‘l, it was 40 Iivres ; and in 
1704, it was hut 20 Iivres ; from the Huctualion in dividends, the value of the stock varied from 
near 4000 Iivres to 700 Iivres. Tlie proprietoi-s were desirous to secure the fortunes embarked in 
the trade, in such a manner that the sliares slioidd at all times hear a settk^d price, and an interest 
that could bo depended upon. Tlie government settled this matter by the edict, which expressly 
says that, to secure to the proprietors a si!ttled iiieo’oae, independent of all future events nf trade, 
a sufficient fund should he detaelied from that portion of the contract which was ilu'U free, to 
secure to each share a capital of 1600 Iivres, and an interest of 80 Iivres ; and that neitlifw that 
interest nor that capital slioiild, in any case, or for any cause whatsoever, lie answerable for such 
engagements ns the C^jmpatiy might enter into after tlu' date of this edict. The (^)mpany, 
Mierefore, c»wed for .‘16,920fj siiares, at the fixed rate of 80 Iivres each, an interest amounting to 
2,9.5:3,660 Iivres. Thi'y jiaid for their several contracts 2,727,506 livri'h ; making in all .5,681,166 
Iivres of perpetual annuities. The life aiinuitie.'S amounted to 3,074,899 Iivres, formVig in«*tlie 
whole a total of annual payments of 8,75(s065 Iivres. • * 

by tiu? edict of 1764, the Isles of I'rauce and bourbon liecaine the property of the govern- 
ment, wluMvhy the (^uiqi.iny saved 2,000,000 Iivres per annum. They were likewise relieved 
from the expenses of l‘oit rOiient. 
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province of Bengal^ received the warmest thanks from the Court of Directors on 
the return of the ships to England. 

A fleet of seventeen East Indiamen arrived also safely before the peace, 
under the protection of Admiral Pococke, on the 20th of September, 1760. This 
was the richest convoy that had ever arrived together fr6m India. 

Jaffier Ally Cawn, who had been placed on the throne of Bengal in 17^7^ 
was deposed, and his son-in-law, Cossira Ally Cawn, proliioted to that dignity, 
who granted the English a considerable extent of.country, and confirmed all the 
privileges given by his predecessors. 

In 1762, government granted the East India Company 20,000/., ifl lieu of 
affording tliem a regiment for the protection of their settlements in India. 

War having been declared against Spain, an expedition was fitted out from India 
against Manilla, the principal settlement belonging to the Spaniards in the Philip- 
pine Islands. The fleet sailed from Madras on the 1st of August, and arrived in 
Manilla Bay on the 23rd of September. The ])lacc was taken by storm on the 
Gth of October, and a capitulation agreed upon, by which the town and port of 
Cavite, with the islands and forts dependent on Manilla, were to be given up to 
his Britannic Majesty, and they were to pay 4,000,000 dollars for tiie jireserv'ation 
of the town and their efiects, for which bills were afterwards given. The 
Spaniards, however, never paid the ransom. 

In 1763, the conduct of Cossim Ally Cawn, the new Soiibah, being con- 
sidered ungrateful to the English, a war took place, which was carried on with 
uninterrupted success on the part of the latter, who defeated the Nabob in several 
actions, and became entirely masters of the province of Bengal, 

The Company, by treaty concluded with Mahomed Ally Cawn, Nabob of the 
Carnatic, dated the 29th of October, 1763, obtained possession of certain districts, 
called the Jaghire Lands, which were confirmed to the Company by the Mogul’s 
firman, dated the 12th of August, 17G5. The revenues of these lands were 
entered in the Mogul’s books at 4,00,494 ])agodas. 

The Company made a demand unon government for the follow'ihg sums 
advanced, viz. : — 

£ 

Subsistence of French prisoners in India . . . ,260,687 

Expenses incurred on the expedition to Manilla . . . 139,877 

Hospital expenses, on account of His Majesty’s forces . 21,447 

makiifg a total ol 422,011/, of which sum they afterwards received from the lords 
of the treasury only 28,366/. 

In 1765, Lord Clive, wdio was appointed Governor-General of India, obtained 
fro"p the^fireat Mogul a formal grant to the Company of the administration of 
the provinces of Bengal and Orixa, on condition of paying an annual quit-rent 
of 26,00,000 ru|)ees, for the expense’s of the civil governmeiit, and the sup- 
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port of his dignity, 5R,00,0()0 rupees yearly. The remainder of the revenues 
were allotted to the Company for supporting their armies and other charges. 
Thus territory, much larger than Great Britain and Ireland, produced a revenue 
estimated at 1,700,000/. per annum, and contained upwards of 10,000,000 of 
inhabitants. The Mci^ul also confirmed to the Company the provinces of 
Burdwan, Midnapore, and Chittagong. 

The Company ol>tained a grant from the Mogul of the five Northern Circars, 
on the 12th of August, 1765. This grtint was afterwards confirmed by treaty 
with the Nizam, or Soubah of the Deccan. By this treaty, dated the 12th of 
November, 1766, the Company engaged to pay the Nizam for the three Circars of 
Ellore, Rajahmundry, and Mustaphanaghur, 5,00,000 rupees yearly, and 
2,00,01)0 rupees for each of the (xuntoor and Chicacole Circars, the latter of 
which was not then reduced to obedience, as soon as the Company should be put 
in possession of them. Their possession was so far adjusted by May, 1766, as to 
yield the nett revenue of 140,000/., and in 1769 the annual nett receipt was 
290,000/. 

From tlie accounts laid before Parliament, it appears that the first cessions 
of territory w'cre very inadequate to the support of the Company’s establishment, 
the revenues and charges being as follow: — 

£ 

The Bengal revenues of all descriptions, both old and new, brought into the 

treasury, from 17G1 to 17G6 3,240,000 

Besides the revenues from the ceded lands, a further sum was realised for 

the Dewannee, in the five years . 1,080,000 

The revenues of Bombay brought clear into the treasury in the five years . 349,000 

The revenues of Bencoolen, and other gains, were ..... 75,000 

Forming a total of revenue in five years of . . . 5,7GO,000 

The disbursements were as follow : — 

Bengal, civil ami military, fortifications, and other expenses £4,108,000 • 

Fort St. George , . ditto .... l,hS4,000 

Bumln^y .... ditto 1,124,000 

Bencoolen . . . ditto p , , . 172,000 

7,388,000 

The expciiscs during the five years, therefore, exceeded * 

the revenues ^ . £1,628,000 

In 1767, a committee of tlic House of Commons was appointed to^ inquire 
into the Company’s concerns. Dining the inquiry, the Company were about to 
declare a dividend of 12i per cent. Gov^^rnment were desirous they should forego 
making this dividend, until their affairs had undergone a further ii^^estigation ; 
but the Company persevering in their intentions, two bills were passed, J;he one, 
7 George III., chap. 48, for preventing proprietors in all trading joint stock com- 
panies from voting in general courts, unless they had been in |)OvSsession of their 
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stock six months; tind, to prevent the dangerous consequence of sudden and un- 
warrantable alterations in the rates of the dividends, it was enacted that dividends 
should only be declared at a half-yearly or quarterly general court, at least five 
months after the declaration of the preceding dividend ; that the declaration 
should be only for one dividend ; and that every proposition for increasing the 
rate of a dividend should be decided by ballot three entire days, at the least, after 
the breaking up of the general court wherein the proposal Was nmde. 

By the other Act, 7 Geo. III., chap. 49, it was enacted that after the 24tli of 
June, 1767> no dividend should be made but by ballot in a general meeting of 
the Company, summoned expressly for that purpose by at least seven days’ pre- 
vious notice fixed on the Exchange of London, and that no dividend above ten per 
cent per annum should be made before the next session of Parliament. 

By another Act, 7 Geo. III., chap. 57^ tlie Company, in consideration of their 
territorial acquisitions, became bound to pay to the public 400, 000/. per annum 
for two years, commencing from the 1st of February, 1767. It was, however, 
provided, that if they should be deprived of their territories, or any part of them, 
during that period, a proportional abatement should take place. 

The war with Ilyder Ally, who usurped the government of the kingdom of 
Mysore in 1763, continued with various success during the years 1767, 1768, and 
part of 1769, when Ilyder, with a strong detachment, having advanced within a 
few miles of Madras, the Presidency made overtures of j)eace, which were acceded 
to. Negotiations were opened, and a treaty concluded, by which each party 
agreed to cede the conquests made during the war. The prisoners on both sides 
were to be released, a league offensive and defensive to take place between the 
contracting parties, and a free trade to be carried on between their subjects. 

In 1768, by a treaty, dated the 23rd of February, 1768, between the Com- 
pany, the Nizam, and the Nabob of the Carnatic, in which the Northern Circars 
were, confirmed to the Company, the annual payment to the Nizam for the four 
Circars, of which the Company were then in possession, was reduced to 2,00,000 
rupees for six years, and 1,00,000 more, if, during that period, they should obtain 
possession of the Guntoor Circar ; and after six years, 5,00,000 rupees for the four 
Circars, with two more when Guntoor should come into their possession. 

In 1769, the time being near at hand when the annual payment of 400,000/. 
to the government by the Company, and when the parliamentary restriction of the 
dividends would expire, the Company conceiving that the large sum thus exacted 
from them, would thenceforth he considered by the administration as part of the 
regular revenue, therefore requested a prolongation of their charter for five years, 
which was^refused. After holding several general courts, and much correspond- 
ence between the council and the Conipany, the following arrangement was con- 
fiimed by Parliament. 
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The East India Comnany became bound to pay to the public treasury 400,000/. 
annually, for five years. I'hey were permitted to increase their dividends at a 
rate not exceeding one percent eac^ year, till they should reach 12^ per cent, which 
they were never to exceed. Should the Company, instead of increasing, be 
obliged to reduce their diridends, a proportional deduction was to be made from 
the sum payable to government, which was to be entirely given up, should the 
Company be obliged 1o reduce their dividends to six per cent. During the five 
years the Company were obliged to export British goods equal in value to the 
average amount of those they exported in the last five years ; and if any cash 
should remain in their treasury, after the payment of certain specified debts, they 
were bound to lend it to the public at an interest of two per cent (9 Geo. III., 
chap. 24). 

0 # 

The Company sent out commissioners this year to superintend their govern- 
ments in Indio, and to rectify the abuses which had arisen from mismanagement. 
They sailed in the Aurora frigate, and were never heard of. *Faulkner, the naval 
poet, sailed in this frigate. 

In 1770 , the penalty of thirty per cent, payable to the Company on goods im- 
ported from the East Indies, under foreign commissions, not being found sufficient 
to check illicit trade, it was now raised to 100 per cent on the value of all goods 
so imported. By the same Act the civil and military servants of the Company 
were made amenable to the Court of King’s Bench in England, for acts of op- 
pression committed in India (10 Geo. III., chap. 47). A dividend was declared 
at the rate of twelve per cent per annum. 

In 177^^, in order to prevent the great consumption of timber, lit for the con- 
struction of large ships of war, the Company were prohibited from building, or 
allowing to be built for their servjce, any new ships, till the shipping in their 
employ should be reduced under 45,000 tons, or employing any ships built after 
the 18th of May, 1772 ; but they were at liberty to build vessels in India or tlie 
colonies, or to charter any vessel built in India or the colonies. 

The CV)urt of Directors appointed five gentlemen as commissioners to proceed 
to superintend their affairs in India ; but before they could proceed on their 
mission, they were prohibited by an Act of Parliament of 13 Geo. III., chap. 9, 
which restrained the Company, for a limited time, from appointing commissioners 
for superintending and regulating their affairs at their presidencies in India. 
Warren Hastings, of the Madras Civil Service, was this year appointed Govenior- 
General of India. The confused and embarrassed state of the Company's affairs, 
in the midst of the most flattering external appearance of prosperity, notwith- 
standing the great accession of territory, was thus stated by Hastings :-v-“ T^^^ 
treasury was empty; the Company was involved in debt ; its revenue wai?<fe- 
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dining; every region of Hindostan groaned under different degrees of oppression, 
desolation, and insecurity.”-- The plans devised by him were, unfortunately, not 
allowed to be executed. “ Had I,” he said, ' been allowed the means which I 
required^ I should have sought no accession ot' territory ; I should have rejected 
the offer of any which would have enlarged our line ofjdefeupe, without a more 
than appropriate augmentation of defensive strength and revenue ; I should have 
encouraged, but not solicited, new alliances, and should ^have rendered that of 
our government an object of solicitation, by the example of those which already 
existed. Towards these 1 should have observed, as my religion, every principle 
of good faith.” Numerous obstacles, however, WTre intcr[) 0 scd to the execution 
of this scheme. 

The Company found it necessary, in consequence of the embarrassed state of 
their affairs, to reduce their dividend from 12^ per cent, at which rate it had been 
paid from Midsummer, 1771, to Midsummer, 1772, inclusive, to six per cent p(‘r 
annum. 

The Mahrattas attempted to get possession of the provinces of Corah and Alla- 
habad, bordering on the territories of the Nabob of Oiule, but WTre defeated by the 
English arfd drove across the Ganges. Tlie English acted as allies of the Nabob 
of Oude, to whom the Tloliilla chiefs had promised to pay forty lacs of rupees for 
the protection afforded tlunii ; but payment was afterwards refused ; the conse- 
quence of which was, that the Ilohilla country was invaded ni 1/7^, and con- 
quered, as well as several other large tiacU of territory, by vvhicli the boundaries 
of Oude were extended in all directions. 

In 1773, a great alteration was made in the mode in which the Company's 
shipping concerns were managed. By long established practice, the ships were 
chartered at 499 tons, with a complement of ninety-nine men and a boy ; as by 
the charter of 1698, the Company were required to employ a chaplain on board 
every ship of 500 tons’ burden. This occasioned them to charter the ships at 
499 tons. Diffeient rates of freight were allowed to the various parts of India and 
Cliina, and also distinct freights for fine and coarse goods, in proportion as the 
commodities were more or less favourable for stowage. Of these 499 tons, a 
deduction was made, in the first instance, of three per cent, or fifteen tons, for 
which no freight was paid, it being an allowance to the commanders and officers, 
for private trade. A further sixteeit*j)f*r cent, or eighty tons, was also stipulated 
to be carried in iron kintiedge or ballast, for which the Company agreed lo pay 
the owners at the rate of one-third of the freight payable on gruff' goods ; so that, 
in fact, the chartered tonnage of a ship was actually completed with 404 tons of 
ggods, ^j^r were the Company obliged to lade any greater quantity, unless it suited 
theii* convenience; if any further quantity was laden under eighty tons, freight 
was reckoned at two-thirds of the rate payable on gruff* goods (one-third having 
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been previously allowed the owners tor the kintledge), and on all exceeding 


beyond eighty tons, they paid onl;^ half freight.* 

In general the tonnage of a»cargo from Bengal or the coast, under the £ i, d. 
old system, consisted of eighty tons of iron kintledgc, at one-third of 
the freight payable on grutf goods (say 34Z. 5s. per ton), or 11/, 8s. 4d, 

per ton. . . . 913 6 8 

Fine Goods. — 300 tons of piece-goods, raw silk, &c., at 371. 5s. per ton 11,175 0 0 
Gruff Goods.— 30 tons rf redwood, which, being considered a sort of 

dunnage, paid only the half grufl' freight, or 17/. 2s. 6d. per ton . 513 15 0 

11 tons of various other articles, as stickla*c, shellac, At., at 34/. 5s. 

per ton . . . . ^ . . 376 15 0 

10 tons of cowries, which, being shot loose in the hold, pay only half 

freight 17150 

Salt pet WOO bags, or 133 tons as follows : 

53 tons to make up the chartered tonnage, at 34/. 5s 1,815 5 0 

80 tons, the n nia^ider, being the kintlcdge proportion, at Pwo-lhirds 


height, or 22/. l(']s. 8d ........ 1,826 13 4 

Total . • . .£16,792 0 0 

as it frequently happened, an additional 1000 bags of saltpetre were laden, 
they were brought at half freight, which operated as a reduction of freight upon 
the whole of the cargo. 

The fillips charU red in this mode seldom exceeded, in builders’ measurement, 
from 600 ton.s to 650 tons ; but it being found that some few which had been 
built upon ii larger construction, were inoie advantageous botli to the Company 
and the owners, by bringing home greater quantities ol*surplus tonnage, particu- 
larly from China, at hall freight, the old ships, as they completed their four 
voyages, were re|)laced by others, of from 700 tons to 800 tons' burden, and they 
were aflerwartls increased to about 1200 tons for the China trade. — Milhurn. 


* According to t lie Report of the Socr^ct (’omniittee of the House of Commons, the rates of 
freight and tltiniirraiM' at which the Ships in the Company’s Service were taken up, from the 
Year 17o3 to the Ye.ir 1772 inclusive, were as under: — 
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This change led to a different mode of freighting, and, in 1773, it was agreed, 
that in future the ships should be freighted for China on builders’ measurement, 
and to India at seven-eighths of such tonnage,, at a specific rate of freight for the 
whole of the cargo, whether fine goods or rough, including the kintledge. 

The freighting of ships for India, at seven-eighths of tbe buHders^ tonnage, was 
grounded on the supposition, that a ship could not bring her full tonnage from 
India; but the experience of one or two voyages proved thj^ to be erroneous, and 
the ships were afterwards uniformly chartered at builders’ measurement. 

The Company’s affairs being in a very perplexed state. Parliament was peti- 
tioned for aid, and advanced them a loan of 1,400,000/., on condition that the 
surplus revenue of India, after payment of a dividend of six per cent, should be 
set apart to discharge the said loan; and that until the same were discharged, 
the public should forego any claim to a participation of the said revenues. When 
the whole of the said loan should be discharged, they were allowed to divide seven 
per cent, until the bond debt was reduced to 1,500,000/., after which the whole 
of the surplus was to be applied in redeeming the bond debt. The Company were 
obliged to submit a statement of their profit and loss every half-year to the lords 
of the treasury. They were restricted from accepting bills drawn by their ser- 
vants in India, for above 300,000/. in one year, exclusive of certificates to the 
amount of 5000/. to the commander and officers of each of their ships ; and they 
were bound to export goods of tlie growth, produce, and manufacture of Great 
Britain, to the amount or 761,674/. between the 29th of September, 1773, and 
the 29th of September, 177 exclusive of military and naval stores, and of all 
exportation by the Company’s servants, or by private traders licensed by the 
Company. (13 Geo. IIL, chap. 64.) 

By this Act there were 1246 proprietors of Jndia stock disfranchised, and the 
whole of the Company’s affairs thrown into the hands of 487 proprietors. 

.The civil and military government in India, and the management of the 
territories in Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa, were vested in a governor-general 
and four councillors, to reside at Fort William in Bengal, to whom* the pre- 
sidencies of Madras, Bombay, and Bencoolen were made subordinate. A 
supreme court of judicature was established at Fort William, consisting of a 
chief justice and three other judges, all appointed by tlie crown. The mayor’s 
court at Calcutta was suppressed. 

The salaries of the governor-general, councillors, and judges were directed to 
be paid out of tlie temlorial revenues ; and neither they nor any other civil or 
military servant of tbe crown, or of the Company in India, were allowed upon 
auy acewnt to accept presents, or to engage in trade ; but counsellors at law, 
phyfTlcians, surgeon.s, and chaplains, were allowed to receive professional fees. 
(1.3 Geo. III., chap. 63 ) 

The annual election uf twenty-four new Diiectcrs having rendered the ad- 
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ministration of the Company’s affairs too changeable, it was enacted that they 
should in future remain four years in office, and six of them go out every year. 
The election to be by pjoprietors^ of not less than 1000/. stock, who only were 
to have the privilege of voting in future, which they must have held, without 
collusion or fraud, twelve months, or acquired by succession, the custom of 
London, or settlement. No person who should have been employed in any 
civil or military capacity in India, could be elected a Director till he had 
resided two years in England. • 

The numlier of proprietprs of East India stock, holding 500/. or more, 
appears by the Company's books to have been as follows in 177.1. 

Proprietors of 1000/. stock or more, £ s. d, £ s, d. 

Enfflisli .... 487, holding 1,018,308 19 11 

Foreigners . . . 325, „ 890,94(> 17 0 

1,909,339 16 11 

Proprietors of 500/. stock, and more, not exceeding 1000/., 

English .... 1246, holding 634,464 •! 8 

Foreigners . . . . 95, ,, 50,226 0 0 

684,690 1 8 

In 1774 , the auditors’ accounts, which were made up at the East India House, 
state that from May, 1/66, to April, 1774, the revenues and disbursements were 
as follow : 

The revenues of Bengal under every dcnoniiiialion, after deducting the charges £ 
of collection, tlie tribute of stipends, &c., brought into the treasury . . 19,790,000 


The revenues of Madias during the same period ..... 3,950,000 

„ Bombay 670,000 

„ Bencooleu 90,000 


Received from the Nabob of Arcot for his share of the army expenses, &c. 1,900,000 

Forming a total of . . . 26,400,000 

The disbursements at Bengal for fortifications, and the civil, 


military, and marine departments, ainounled to . . . 13,166,000 

Commission drawn on the revenues of Bengal .... 424,000 

Madras disbiirsenieiits under the above heads . . . . 5,530,000 

Commission drawn on the revenues of Madias . . . . J6S,()00 

Bombay di'^bursements under the above heads . . . , 2,850,000 

DencooUl^) (hsburseiueiils under the above heads . . . 385,000 

• 22,523,000 


Leaving a net surplus in eighWyears of £3,877,000 

In 1775 , by the 15lh of Geo. Ill,, chap. 44, the obligation imposed on the Com- 
pany to export the annual quantity of British goods, appointed by a former Act, to 
their settlements in India, was extended to the 29th of Se^ptember, 1778. 

On the death of the Nabob of Oude, the Company acquired by treaty with 
his successor, the province of Benares, with a clear revenue of 240JOOO/. per 
annum. 

In 17761 the Mahrattu empire was in complete anarchy. Ragonaut Row 
usurped the govemincnt, but was compelled to fly to Bombay. The Company’s 
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servants at Bombay made war against his ^lemies^ and conquered the island of 
Salsette and the city of Baroach. The government of Bengal disapproved of that 
of Bombay, disavowed the treaty with Ragonawf, and despatched Colonel Upton 
to Poonah, to negotiate a reconciliation with the Mahratta State. By a treaty con- 
cluded on the 1st of March, 1776, called the " Poorunde# Treaty,’' the Island of 
Salsette, with the territory of Baroach, and some other districts in the Guzzerat 
province were ceded to the Company. The Mahrattas' agreed to indemnify 
the war expenses, by the payment ol about 150,000/. by instalments. They 
agreed, also, to pay a liberal allowance to Ragonaut, on l)is residing in a part of 
the Mahratta country, distinct from the seat of government. 

The loan of 1,400,000/. advanced by government to the Company, was reduced 
to 4‘i0,000/. ; and the affairs of the Company were this year deemed prosperous. 

The majority of the council of Madras decided on removing Lord Pigot from 
the government. They imprisoned him at St. Thome, where, after a confinement 
of some months, he died. 

In 1777 9 the Company paid up the whole of the money advanced to them by 
government together with the interest on it, by which they w^ere enabled to raise 
their dividends from six to seven per cent. 

It appears by the East India House accounts, that from 1768 to 1777 inclusive, 
the Company’s losses by captures, ike,, amounted to 574, 7S5/., or 21, ll.s*. Srf. per 
cent on their imports and exports. 

In 1778 war broke out with the Mahrattas, and the court of Poonah refusing 
to observe the stipulations of the Poorunder treaty, the Bombay army marched 
towards Poonah, but were surrounded by the Mahrattas, and a capitulation took 
place ; the English agreed to cede the Island of Salsette, and the other countries 
conquered by them. 

War being this year declared between England and Prance. On the receipt 
of this intelligence in India, although no instructions had been received from 
England, an expedition was fitted out against Pondicherry, which, after an heroic 
defence, surrendered to the Britisli forces on the 16th of October, }7T^^ The 
British forces amounted to 10,500 men; the French to .3000. The English lost 
in killed 224, and 693 wounded ; the garrison lost about 200 killed, and had about 
480 wounded ; 300 pieces of artillery were taken ; ChandernagorCj^Yanam, Kaniac, 
Zinconialu, Mausulipatam, with several French ships in tliejlooghly were soon 
after captured, and the French power in India was for the time destroyed, except at 
Cudalore, which they retained. Several desperate naval engagements were fought 
in the Indian seas before the general peace of l/HS. 

iriie Company obtained from the Rajah of Tanjorc the territory of Nagore, 
yielding a revenue of 2,50,000 rupees yearly, in lieu of a grant of land round 
Devicotta, which the Rajah voluntarily offcicJ to the Company, on being restored 
to his dominions by the Madras government. 
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1779. The Company having now discharged their debt of l,400,0O0Z. due to 
the public, and reduced their bond debt under 1,500,000/., the public became 
entitled to a participation of the^ territorial acquisitions and revenues obtained in 
India. They were, however, continued entire to the Company by Parliament till 
the 5th of April, 1780. | The dividends were however restricted to eijiht per 
cent during that time. The Company were also required to present a state of 
their affairs every half year to the Lords of the Treasury; and they were still 
prohibited from accepting bills from IndiA for above 300,000/., exclusive of certifi- 
cates to the commanders aqd officers of their ships, without the consent of the 
Lords of the Treasury. 

The Company gave a large bounty for raising 6000 seamen for the public 
service, and made an addition to the navy of three shi^s of seventy-four guns, 
called the Bombay Castle^ Carnatic^ and Ganges. 

The House of Commons petitioned his majesty to direct the attorney-general 
to prosecute George Stratton, Henry Brooke, Charles Floycr, and George 
Mackay, Esquires, for confining Lord Pigot, the governor of Madras. They were 
tried, found guilty, and fined 1000/. each. 

A confederacy was formed against the English in India. The principal con- 
federates were the Nizam, tlie Malirattas, Hyder Ally, the Rajah of Berar, and 
several chiefs on the western side of India. 

1780. Lord North proposed in the House of Commons, that notice should be 
given to the East India Company of the intention of Parliament to pay off the debt of 
4,200,000/., together with the interest upon it, due by the government to the 
Company on the 5th of April, 1783, agreeably to the power of redemption in 
the act of Parliament, and the stipulation of three years’ notice, after which the 
Company's exclusive privileges would expire. 

Tiic final settlement of the business of the charter was postponed under the 20th 
Geo. HI., cliap. j 6, by which the Company were to retain the entire revenue of 
I idia, though their debt to the public of 1,400,000/. was paid off, and their bond 
debt reduced to 1,500,000/., till the 8th of April, 1/81, and till then their 
dividends were not to exceed eight per cent per annum. 

The Com])any’s ships, the Royal George^ Mount Stuyrt, Godfrey^ Hilh- 
borough^ and Gallon were taken on the 9th of August, 1780, by the combined 
fleets of France and Spain. In November, war was declared against the Dutch. 
On tlie receipt of the intelligence in India, Negapatam, their principal settlfcment 
on the coast of Coromandel, with all places subordinate to it, were taken pos- 
session of by the British forces. 

Hyder Ally invaded the Carnatic, and Tippoo, his son, laid Vaste^4he 
northern Circars, Hyder also besieged and captured Arcot, after defeating the 
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English army under Colonel Baillie. Sir Eyre Coote acted, however, with such 
effect, that in 1782, Hyder Ally desired peace, ^ but died before it could be con- 
cluded j Sir Eyre Coote survived him only five rponths. , 

In 1781, the Company made up their accounts of trade and territorial revenues 
to the 1st of March, and there appeared a balance, after* payiflg 400,000/. to the 
public, according to agreement, of 288,025/. 17s. lOd. This sum they were 
authorised to pay m dividends to the proprietors of their stbok, but they preferred 
employing it in trade ; and they kept a distinct account of it, under the title of 
the Separate Fund. 

During this year the affairs of the Company at home and abroad were 
further arranged by two acts of Parliament. It was provided by these acts, — 

That the Company shotdd pay the sum of 400,000/., by four equal instal- 
ments, as a full compensation for all claims the public might have upon them, 
from the time that their bond debt was reduced to 1,500,000/., to the 1st of 
March, 1781. The Company’s exclusive trade, and the possession of their terri- 
torial acquisitions, were thereupon continued till the Ist of March, 1791, and 
thereafter till Parliament should give three years’ notice of an intention to dis- 
continue those privileges, and pay off the capital or debt of 4,200,000/. due to 
the Company, with all arrears of interest, &c. ; and after a termination of their 
exclusive privileges, they were to have a right to remain- a corporation, and to 
trade with their joint-stock in common with other British subjects. 

The public were to receive three-fourths of the annual surplus of the nett 
profits and revenues of the Company, above eight per cent, computed upon their 
capital stock of 3,200,000/. ; the remaining fourth, together with money to be 
allowed them in consideration of victualling his majesty’s ships in the East 
Indies, they were to apply to increasing their di'ddends, at a rate not exceeding 
one per cent in a year, but never to rise above 12^ per cent; the bond debt being 
also* limited to 1,500,000/. 

The Company were to present annually to the Lords of the Treasury a 
statement of their accounts, with an inventory of their stock, debts, «uc., dis- 
tinguishing the stock at each of their settlements in India, up to the 4th of March 
in each year, and signed by two of the directors; and also to submit to the 
Secretaries of State all letters and orders to be sent out to India. 

It was also settled by this act, that the Company should pay in India two lacs 
of rupees annually to the king for every regiment of 1000 men employed in India 
at their request, over and above the extraordinaries by them, reckoning from the 
day of the embarkation of the regiments to their return to England ; and that they 
shdnld supply all the victualling fur his majesty's ships employed in India at 
their request, from the 5th of July, 1782, to the termination of the war, one-fourth 
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of which expense shoulJ be repaid h} the government, but after the peace the 
whole expense to fall on the Company. 

The Company were algo to provide and carry out all such naval and military 
stores as should be required by the commissioners of the navy, for which tlioy 
were to be repaid by the Jreasury the principal part of the cost in forty days after 
delivering the account, and the remainder after certificates should be obtained of 
the stores being furnished to the king’s ships in India. The Company were also 
. to supply all necessary stores for the repair of the king^s ships in India, for 
which they were to be paid dpring the war, but after the peace such stores weie 
to be supplied at the Company’s expense. 

Doubts having arisen, in consequence of great numbers of foreigners who were 
proprietors of India stock, whether the Company’s ships should be considered 
as British vessels, it was declared by this act, ‘‘ that all their ships were to be 
considered as British ships, within the true intent and meaning of the Act.” 

British subjects were proliibited from being in any way whatever concerned 
with foreigners in India, even lending money, directly or indirectly to foreigners 
in the trad(‘, was declared unlawful. 

During tlie year 1782 seven of the Company’s ships were lost or captured, 
viz.: — Captain Gregorie, taken by the French; Earl of Dartmouth^ 
Captain Tlioinpson, lost off Car Nicobar ; 3Tajoi\ Captain Arthur, burnt at 
Culpce, in Bengal lliver; GrosreNor, Captain Coxon, lost off’ the east coast of 
Africa ; Bril/iatif, Captain Mears, lost at Johanna ; Ear/ of Hertford^ Captain 
Claikc, lost in Madras Roads. The Company were in arrears to government for 
customs, an Act was passed, 22nd Geo. III., chap. 51, postponing the period of 
their payment, and allowing the Comi)any in the interim to divide eight per cent. 

By an account made up at the India House, it appears that the damage sus- 
tained by the Company, and chargeable to the owners of their ships, amounted, 
in the years 1771 to 1782 inclusive, to 31,591/., being on an average 133/. 5s, ll(/. 
on each ship. 

A trci^y of peace was concluded with the Mahrattas, dated May 17, 1782, 
which stipulated that the Company should restore the countries, forts, &c., lately 
taken from the Mahrattas, with the exception of the isknds of Salsette, 
Elephanta, CaranjMi, and Hog Island. 

The possession of Baroach, with a territory of 3,00,000 rupees, had been 
ceded to the Company by a former treaty ; but by this treaty they relinquished 
all the territory except the city, which they retained; and the Peshwa engaged 
to suffer no other European nation to be established in his territories, or those 
depending upon him, except the settlements of the Portuguese, which Vere to 
remain on their former footing. 

In 1783, the Act of the previous year was repealed, and an Act was passed, the 
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23rd Geo. III., chap. 36, allowing the Company to borrow 500,000/. upon bonds; 
and in the Act chap. 78, the payment of duties was further postponed, and 
government advanced the Company 300,000/. jin Exchequer Bills. 

The high duties upon the importation of muslins, calicoes, and nankeens, 
being found to operate as a premium for extensive sip^iggliHg, instead of these 
high rates, a duty of eighteen per cent was imposed on the sales by the Company, 
of whicli ten per cent was allowed as a drawback upofl /-e-exportation. (2.3rd 
Geo. III., chap. 74.) 

By the 13th article of the treaty of peace concluded this year between Great 
Britain and France, it was agreed that the settlements which had been taken from 
the French during the war should be restored, w ith some privileges of trade, ami 
liberty to dig a ditch round Chandernagore. They were also to be allowed some 
districts round Pondicherry ami Karical. 

During this year the Company lost five ships, viz. : — 

lilamlfot'dy Captain Pigou, taken off Ganjam; IJiNchitihrooke, Captain Max- 
well, lost in Bengal River; Duke of Allwl^ Captain Rattray, burnt in Madras 
Roads; Fairford^ Captain Haldane, burnt at Bombay; Duke of Kiujistou, 
Captain Nutt, burnt off Ceylon. 

It appeared also, by accounts drawn up at the India House, that in the six 
years, 177^ to 1/83 (a period of war), the Company’s losses, by ca])tuie or other- 
wise, amounted to 631,370/., or 4/. Vs, 1 Id. per cent on their impoits and exports. 

By a treaty of peace, concluded in 1781, with t]>e Diitcli, the Statcs-Geneial 
ceded Negapatani with its dependencies totireat Britain. 

Great Britain re.stored to the Dutch Trincomalee, and all other towns, forts, 
&c., taken from them during the w^ur, either by the king's forces or the East India 
Company’s ; the Dutch promised not to obstruct the navigation of British sub- 
jects in the Eastern Seas. A treaty of perpetual peace was signed at Mangalore, 
on the 11th of March, between the Company and Tippoo Sultan, the principal 
stipulations of which were: — Tippoo engaged to evacuate the Carnat c, and to 
liberate all prisoners. The Company restored Oiiore, Carwar, Sudashaghur, 
&c., and some other forts and districts. 

Tippoo renewed and confirmed all the commercial privileges granted by his 
father to the Company, and agreed to restore to them the factory and privileges 
they fonneily possessed at Calicut, and also Mount Dilly, with its district, which 
foriiierly belonged to the settlement f)f Tellicherry. 

Mr. Pitt brought in a bill for the better regulation of the Company’s affairs, 
which was rejected on the second reading; upon which Parliament w'sis dissolved. 

On tbe new Parliament meeting, the 24th Geo. III., chap. 25, was passed, by 
which the superintendence and control over all the territorial possessions in India 
were vested in a Board of Commissioners, with powers nearly similar to those pro- 
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vided by the :Wrd Geo. ITI., chap. 52. ' This Act also provided a special tribunal, 
consisting of a number of members of both Houses of Parliament. Persons 
returning from the ^East Indies^ .were required to give an inventory of their 
property ; |but this proviso was repealed by the 26th Geo. III., chap. 57. 

A bill was brought ijto Parliament by Mr. Fox, for the better regulating the 
affairs of the East India Company, v\hich, after much opposition, passed the 
liouse of Commons, but was rejected by the Lords, and followed by a change in 
the administration. • 

From the accounts laid bejbre Parliament, the loss(‘s sustained by the Com- 
pany, during the war, were estimated at ^,858,666/. ; viz. — 

£ 

Amount of payments in Kiijilaiul, and losses by sen, occasioned by the war . 2, ‘290,666 
Extraordinary cfinriies in freiji^lit, demuiragt*, and bills of exchange from the 

Jsr of March, to the 1st of March, 1784, computed at . . . 828,000 

I'"xtrnordiiiarv chnnj:e to be incurred for freight and demurrage after the 1st 
of March, 1784, estimated at ........ 740,000 

The Act commonly called the Commutation Act was passed this year, by 
which the hairy duties o)i lais were commuted by imposing (in order to make up 
ilie aj)j)rthcndcd loss of revenue by reducing the tea duties) the most obnoxious 
tax upon windows. The extent of the contraband tea trade was used, as a very 
sound argument, by Sir iMatthew Decker, for reducing the duty, but formed no 
good justifientivm on transferring the difference of duty ; besides which, the East 
Indiu Company were required to make good tlie deficiency of revenue, if any, 
between that then yielded by tea, and the aggregate of revenue from reduced 
duties and the window taxes togetluT. No deficiency was ever experienced. 

In 1786, tlie Act, 2Gth Geo. 111., chap. 57, provided new rules for conducting 
trials for oifemes eonunitied in India; and the governors were empowered to 
seize the persons and property of intcrloper.s. 

13y the Act, 26i.h (ieo. III., chap. 02, the Cuinpany were empowered to borrow 
money at an interest of tliree jk r cent, the whole annual interest not excecifiiig 
36,266/. JGs., which, together wlili the interest payable on the 2,992.440/. 5.s. 
borrowed by them, under the Act, 23rd Ge^. II., chap. 22, made the annual sum of 
126,000/., payable by the public to the Company, as interest at three per cent 
on the 4,200,0004 advanced by the Company at various tftnrs to the public. 
The Company were also empowered to add to their eai/ital stock 800,000/., at 
the rate of 160/. to be paid for every 100/. of stock subscribed for. Tins addition 
increased the whole capital stock of the Company to 4,000,000/. The Company 
were by this arrangement enabled to pay off a part of their debts, and to reduce 

the interest on the bonds lield by such as declined receiving payment, from five 

^ • 

to four per cent. 

The I/alsewell, Indianian, Captain Pierce, outward-bound, xvas lost in the 
Channel, in January, 1786; and Wanen Hastings, late goveruor-gencral, was 
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charged with high crimes and misdemeanorB, in the House of Commons^ by 
Mr. Burke, on the 4th of April, 

In 1787, as difficulties had arisen respecting the meaning of the 13th article 
of the treaty of peace with France, an explanatory convention was signed the 
Slst of August, 1787. By the 1st article, ^^a safe, free^ and •independent trade, 
such as was carried on by the French Company,” was secured to the subjects of 
France, “ whether they should exercise it individually, er^as a Company.” A 
treaty was also concluded with the Nabob of Oude, by which the British sub- 
sidiary force was increased, for which the nabob was to pay annually 50,00,000 
sicca rupees. 

In 1788, doubts arose as to whether the Company were liable for the ex[)en8e 
of troops sent unrequested by the Company to India, and the Board of Control 
were by the Act, 28th Geo. HI., chap. 8, to be fully empowered to order the 
expense, raising, transporting, and maintaining any nuir»ber of his majesty’s 
forces, not exceeding 8045 men, including officers ; or of the Euro])ean forces of 
the East India Company, not exceeding 12,000 me»), including officers, to be 
defrayed out of the territorial revenues of India. The commissioners were pro- 
hibited from augmenting the salary of any person in India, or gi'ing any gratuity, 
unless such augmentation or gratuity were proposed by tlic directors, and also 
submitted, tt)getlier W'ith the reasons for it, to both lIou.ses of Parliament. Tl)e 
directors were reipiired to lay before Parliament an annual account of the 
revenues and disbursements at each of their Presidencies in India, together with 
a statement of the debts due by them at each of them. 

The Company petitioned Parliament, setting forth that, in consecjuence of the 
arrears of the war, of the claim of government on them for 5tK),()00/., of the debt 
incurred in China, and of the advances necessary for the China trade, they stood 
in need of a large sum of money, which they prayed that they might be 
authorised to borrow. They were, in consequence, by the Act, 28th Geo. III., 
chap. 29, empowered to borrow 1,200,000/. upon their bonds. 

It appears that this year the Company purchased on the continent of Europe^ 
and imported into Great Britain, since the passing of the Cuminutation Act, 
17,009,877 lbs. of tja, which cost them 2,048,797/. 18s. 2d. 

In 1789, the Company contracted with the Spanish Philippine Company to 
supply manufactures and produce of India to a considerable amount, to be de- 
livered at Manilla, and to be paid for in dollars. » 

Lord Cornwallis proclaimed the abolition of the slave-trade in the Company’s 
dominions. The directors gave public notice that, in order to give every encou- 
ragemenH to British inanufactures, they bad resolved to increase by 2500 tons the 
quanlity <T their exports to India. They also permitted the commanders and 
officers of the ship«i to fill all unoccupied tonnage, freight free ; and they allowed 
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their servants, and merchants residing in India, to fill up such tonnage homeward- 
bound, as might not be usc(i by the Company, at a reasonable freight. 

Tippoo Sultan invadej^ the territory of the Rajah of Travancore ; and the 
Company being at peace Avith all the other powers in India, by treaties of 
alliance, especially with^he two most powerful states, the Nizam and the Mah- 
rattas, botli joined the English in order to subdue the power of Mysore. 

In 1791^ Parliament gave the Company notice that on the 31st of March, 
1794, the capital or debt of 4,200,000/. dwing to them by the public, together 
with all interest due upon it, ghould be paid off, in order that Parliament might 
be at liberty, agreeably to the terms of the charter, winch reqniie three years' 
notice, to lay the trade to India open. 

By the 31st of Geo. 111., chap. 42, ‘'the Company were required to put up 
at their sales, every half year, 5000 bags of saltpetre more tlian the quantity of 
that aiticlc sold by tliein on the average 4)f their four last sales, at the price of 
31 5. per cwt. in time of peace, and 405. in time of war, and also to deliver 
annually 500 tons of saltpetre into the king’s stores, at the average of their 
upset price for the year ; and on failure of either of these requisitions, the king in 
council might autliorise the importation of the necessary quantity from any 
country.” 

In 1792, the British and their allies in India, in their war against Tippoo 
Sultan, captured his principal forts, and his fortified camp at Seringapatam was 
stormed by the British army, under Lord Cornwallis, on the Gth of February, 
and on tlie 8th of Marcli a treaty v\as concluded, whereby Tippoo confirmed to 
the (Company all the piivileges and immunities of trade granted to them by 
Uyder in 1770; he also ceded to the t-ompany and their allies a great portion of 
his dominions, and agreed to pay a large sum in money, giving his two sons as 
hostages for the due performance of this treaty. By this treaty the (Jompany 
received an increase of territory, yielding an annual revenue of 13,16,7G5 pagodas. 

jVinong (he losses of the Company, were the Imlia feliip /^tiuccss Jiotio/y Cap- 
tain Hontc'dstlo, taken in the Straits of Sunda by the French, and the Winterton, 
Captain Dundas, lost oH’ Madagascar, homcwur<l bouutl, with a cargo, the prime 
cost of w hich amounted to yfiv'iOG/. , 

Lord Macartney sailed from England on the 26th of September, 1792, as 
ambassador to China, and arrived in the River of Pekin on the 5th of August, 
1793. He W'as received with every mark of attention, but «lid not succeed fli the 
purposes of liis mission, which was to obtain a removal of the rcstrittions on 
British trade in Ciiina. 

The Nabob of Arcot entered into a treaty with the Company: ike letter 
agreed to maintain a military force? in his dominions, iijion his puying them 
9,00,000 star pagodas annually tuwaids (hcex[)ense. The Nabob furlber agreed 
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to pay 6^21,105 star pagodas^ towards liquidating sundry debts due by him. This 
agreement was afterwards guaranteed by Parliament. 

In 1793, France having declared war against Great Britain, expeditions were 
fitted out to India, against the French settlements in Bengal and in the 
Peninsula, which were all taken possession of by the Ei^glish/* 

Under the 23rd of Geo. III., chap. 22, and upon the security of the debt 
due to them by the public, the Company sold annuities kt, three per cent, to the 
amount of 2,992,440/. 5s. of capital, “which were styled afterwards the India 
Annuities. With the consent of the Company and of the holders, these annuities, 
and also tlie annuities on the capital sum of 1,207,559/. retained by the 
Company in their own hands, amounting in all to 126,000/. a year, were trans- 
ferred from the Company^s management to that of the Bank of England, and 
ingrafted uj)on the fund called the three per cent Annuities. By this arrangement, 
the debt of -4,200,000/. due by the pu])lic to the Com])uny, \vas considered as 
paid off, excepting that the part of it remaining in the Company’s hands, w’as to 
be repaid to ihciii at par, before Parliament could divest them of their ex- 
clusive trade. 

The Company were also authorised to increa'-c their then stock of five millions, 
by opening a subscription for another million, the proprietors having a preference 
of subscription to the extent of fifty per cent on their pn;sc;nt stock, unless the 
capital so subscribed should have exceeded the proposed mdlion, in which case 
there uas to be a proportional reduction on every subscription. And they were 
to employ the money so received, in reducing their bond debts in Great Jiritain, 
to the amount of 1,500,000/., which they were not alterwards to exceed, except- 
ing with the consent of the Board of Control. 

An Act was then passed by Parliament, cxteiiding for twenty years to the 
Company their power in their territorial possessions in 4ndia, and for prolong- 
ing’ their exclusive privileges, under certain limitations in favour of individuals^ 
during the same. This Act included nearly all the provisions of former Acts, 
under the respective heads of — 1. Bejard of (Commissioners — 2. (io\ernmrnts 
in India — 3. Revenues — 4. Exclusive Trade — 5. Individuals allowed to partici- 
pate in the trade — 3. Application of the Comj)any*s profits in Europe. 

In the preamble the Company’s privileges were extended for twiinty years from the 
1st of March, 1794, iitkI miglit be then discontinued, on giving tlnee years’ notice. The 
principal details were as follow ; viz. — 

1. Board of Commissionkhs. 

2. His Majesty may appoint Commisiiioners for the affairs of India. 

3. Three (Jominii'sioiiers nuiy form a Board fi>r ext;cuting the powers vested in lliem. 

4. In case of an equality. Pi csident to have the culling vote. 

5. Board may appoint oflicers. Commissioners and oflicers to have such salaries as 
his Majesty slvail direct. Salarie.s and contingent expenses to be paid by the (’oinpany, 
not exceeding 16,000/. per annum. 

6. and 7. ('uiiiuii.ssionci.s and oflicei-s to lake an oath for the due execution of their 
trust. 

8, Commi? -oncis and Chief Secret ary not llieicby disqualified to sit in Parliament. 
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9. Tioard to superintend ail concerns* relative to the civil or military government, or 
revenues of India. 

10. Commissioners i»nd tlicir oflR^ers to have access to the Company’s books, and to 
be furnished with copies or gxtracts cf such as may be retjuired. 

11. Copies of all niuintes and proceedings of the General Court® of Proprietors or 
Directors, and of all despatches received from India, relating to the civil, military, or 
revenue concerns^f the Company, to be sent to the Board. 

12. No order relating to the civil or military government, or revenues of the Com- 
pany, shall be sent to Ind»a, till first approved by the Board. The Board may disapprove, 
alter, or vary the substance of the Court’s instructions, giving their reasons for the same, 
which amended instructions the Directors shall transmit to India without delay. 

13. Directors may remonstrate upon the Board’s varyinj^ the substance of their 
orders, which the Board siiull*consider, and give such fiiiilicr oiders thereon as they 
think (it. 

14. Board not to nominate any of the Company’s servants. 

15. If the Couit of Directors neglect to frame orders on any subject relating to (be 
civil or niiiilury gov^rnnumt, or the revenues of the Company, •within fourteen days after 
they are reijuired. Commissioners may fiamc such instructions as they think lit, which 
the Court of Directors are rer|iMred to transmit to India. 

IG. If the Directors think the Boaid interfere with points <!ot connected with the 
civil or military government, or revenues of India, they may petition liis Majesty, who 
shall decide between them. 

17. Board may not direct the increase of salaries, allowance^, or emoluments to any 
of the Company’s sen v ants in India, unless such increase be proposed by the Court of 
Direclois in a despatch, anti notice of such intention, with their reasons for tlie same, 
shall have been laid before both Houses of Parliament, thirty days before such 
despaU'h sliall be sent. 

18. Nor grant any gratuily for services j>erformcd, unless proposed, in like manner, 
by the Court of Directors. Such giatuities, when made, to be added to the next lists of 
establishments to lie laid before Parliament. 

19. Boaid may Iransiiiit secret orders to the Secret Committee of the Directors, who 
shall transmit (he same to India, where they shall be obeyed, in like manner as if they 
had been sent by the Court. 

20. Court of Directors to appoint three of their members a Secret Committee, who 
shall take an oath of secrecy. 

21. Secret Committee despalchcjs to be prepared by the secretary, the examiner of 
Indian correspondence, and none else, without the approbation and consent of the Com- 
missioners. Such pci sons must be sworn to sccrecv. 

22. Presidencies in India may address llieir despatches to the Secret Committee or 
th(. Dircctois, wlio shall deliver the same, or copies, to tlio Board. 

23. ]jJ.esol III ions of the (Vnirl of Directors, touching the civil or military governments, 
or the revenues, alter being a|)provcd by ihf Commissioners, shall not be revokable by 
the Proprietois. 

Govern.mknts jn India. — 24. The ci\ii and military governyient of Fort William, 
and the oidering, yianagement. and go\ernmeiil of ilie territorial ncc|nisitions and reve- 
nues of the kingdoms or provii.cos of Bengal, Jlahar, and Orixa, \ested in a GuNeruor- 
General and three Ctiiinsellors. 

The civil and military government of Fort St, George, and the acquisitions Cm the 
Coast of Coromandel, in a Governor and three Counsellors, 

The civil and military government of Bombey, and the acquisitions on the Coast of 
Malabar, in a Governor and three Counscllois. The governments of F'orlSl, George and 
Bombay shall be subject to the superintendence and control of the GovemV-f^vjnQral 
in council. 

25. Vacancies of Governor, Counsellors, or Cummanders-in-Chief of all the forces 
in India, or ol any provincial Comrnander-in-Chief, to be filled by the Directors. The 
members of council to be taken from the senior merchants, who have resided twelve years 
in India, 
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26. If the Directors neglect for two monAs to fill up such vacancies, his Majesty 
may supply them. 

27. Directors may appoint persons provisionally to supply vacancies, when they shall 
happen, and may re\oke the same ; but no person «o appoigted shall receive the salary 
or emolument of the office until in actual possession. 

28. This Act not to vacate any appointments already made. 

29. Vacancies in the government, when no provisional sulcessof i»on the spot, shall 
be filled by the senior nicinber of Council, until some other person is appointed thereto. 
If the Council become reduced to one member, beside suchracting Governor, he may 
call to the Council such one of the senior rnerchantsc as he siiall tltiiik fit. Acting 
Governor to receive the emoluments of Governor, on foregoing itis allowance as Coun- 
sellor for the period he so acts. 

30. No Commander-in-Chief to succeed to the temporary government, unless pro- 
visionally appointed to supply the same; but the vacancy must be filled by the member of 
Council next in rank to the Commander-in-Chief. 

31. Vacancies in Council, when no provisional successor is on the spot, shall be filled 
from among the senior miichants. 

32. When the office of Commandcr-in-Cliicf of all the forces in India is not held 
by the Governor-Genera*, such Comniander-in-Chiefi if specially authorised by the Court 
of Directors, may be a member of the Council of Fort William. And when the offices 
of Governor and Commander-in-Cliief of Foil Si. George and Bombay, iespecti\cly, are 
vested in different persons, such Commandei-in-Chiel may be a mcndier of Council at 
such Presidencies, if authorised by the Court, and shall rank as second in Council, but 
shall not be entitled to any emolument as a member of Council, unless the same be 
specially granted by the Couit of D.rectoib* 

33. Commander-in-Chief of the forces in India, if not in the person of the Governor- 
General, when resident at Fort Sr. George or Bombay, shall l)e a memher of Council at 
such Presidency, during which time the provisional Conimandci-in-Clnef, if a immibcrof 
the Council, may continue to sit and deliberate, but shall have no voice at the Council 
Bjard. 

34. If any member of Council, by infirmity or otherwise, be rendered incapable of 
acting, or be absent from the presidency, tlie Governor-Geneial, or Governor, may call to 
Council any provisional successor, or if there be none such, a senior nuTcbant ; but he 
shall be entitled to no salary or emolument, nor shall it occasion him to be deprived of 
any office or employment he before enjoyed. 

35. His Majesty, by liis sign manual, counlersig«ned by the President of the Board, 
may remove any officer or servant of the ('ompany in India. 

36. This Act shall not preclude the Directors from recalling their officers or servants; 
any Governor-General, Governor, or Cyomniander-in-chief appointed by his Majesty, in 
default of an appointment by the Court of Directors, excepted. 

37. Departure from India of any Governor-General, Governor, member of Cpuncil, or 
Commander-in-Chief, with an intent of reluming to Europe, shall be deemed a resig- 
nation of bis office. A resignation wiiile at the presidency not to be valid except made 
in writing for the pm-po<se of being recorded. Salaries to cease from the day of their 
departure. Any person quilting the presidency to wliich he shall belong, other than In 
the known service of the Company, salaty to cease from the time of leaving the 
settlement. 

38. Council to consider business proposed by Governor. On a proposition from a 
Counsellor the Governor may adjourn to a future time, not exceeding forty-eight 
hours ; but it shall not be twice adjoin ned, without the consent of the Counsellor who 
proposed it. 

. 39. All resolutions shall be recorded and issued by the Secretaries, as the act of the 
Governor-General in Council, or Governor in Council, as the case may be. 

40. Governor-General in Council at Fort William to superintend, control, and 
direct all the C mipany's governments in India. 

41. Governments must obey all orders from Gcvcmor-Gencral in Council, except 
when they may have received positive orders from the Court of Directors, or the Secret 
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Committee, by the aiithoiity of the Commissioners, repugnant to the orders of Ids 
Governor-General, and not known to the Governor-General at the time of issuing; the 
instructions : in such case, copies of tfuch orders must be transmitted by them to the Go- 
vernor-General in Com cil,«who shad thereupon give such further instructions as he 
shall see necessary. 

42. Governor-General of Fort William, without orders from the Court of Directors or 
Secret Conjinittce, except ilhen hostilities have been comnionced, or preparations actually 
made for the commenccincrit of hostilities, against the Britisli nation, or any of their 
allies, may not declare war against any of the native powers; and in all cases where hos- 
tilities arc resolved upon, comoMication must he made with all expedition to the Secret 
Committee. 

43. Governor of Fort St. George or Bombay may not declare war, or conclude peace, 
except in very extraordinary cases, without orders from the Govemor-GeiUTal in Council, 
tlic (^ourt of Directors or the Secret (^rmimittoe, on penalty of dismissiori. 

44. Fort St. Giorgo and Bombay, and all oUier settlements in Indin, to send copies 
of their proceedings in Council to Governor-CfCtieral in Council at Fort William. 

4/>. GiA’cvnor-Giflieral in C\)uncil may issue liis warrant to apj)rehcnd any person sus- 
pected of carrying on any correspondence dangerous to the j^eace and safety of the 
British possessions in India, with any of the native or European jiowers, and commit him 
or them to safe custody. A copy of the charge to be delivere(f the party within five 
days, who shall he allowed to make a defence in writing. If, after the hearing of wit- 
nesses on both sides, there shall appear reasonable grounds for the charge, such person 
may he kept in safe ci'stody, and brought to trial m India, or else he sent for Inal to 
England by the first convenient o[)poit unity. 

4fi. The lik(‘ powers gi\en to the CJovernors of Fort Si. George a. id Bombay. 

47. Governor-General in (’‘ouncil at Bengal, and Governor of Fort St. George and 
Bombay, in case of a difference of opinion between tlicmselves and their ('ouncil, may act 
independent of the Council. All acts so done by him must bo recorded, signed by the 
Council, and be obeyed, in like manner as if concurred in by the Council. 

48. In such cases the Governoi-General or Governor shall be alone held responsible 
for the same. 

49. This not to empower the Governor to perform any act which could not have been 
made and executed with tlie concurrence of the Councils. 

50. This power not to be exercised by any Governor who shall succeed to the govern- 
ment by death or rcsiguatiuii, unless sacli person shall have been provisionally appointed 
to succeed, or unless and until such* person shall have been confirmed by the Court in 
such office. 

51. This power not to be exerted in cases which come under the consideration of the 
Governor-General or Governor in Council, in their judicial capacity. 

52. The powers of the; governments of Fort St. George and Bombay, and all other 
settlements* vested in the Governor-General, during liis stay at such presidency. 

53. When Governor-General shall see it necessary to be absent from his government 
at Bengal, he may nominate a member of the Council to act as Vice-President, or Deputy 
Governor, in his absence. 

54. Governor-Gdneral, while absent, may issue orders to the respective governments, 
or to any of the officers and servants of these got^rnments, without communicating such 
orders to such government, which they are bound to obey, as if coming from the^Go- 
vernor in Council at Fort William. 

55. The Court of Directors may, with the approbation of Board of Commissioners, 
suspend the powers of the Governor-General to act of his own authority, for so Inner 
they shall see fi«, and to revive them when they see fit. 

50. Civil servants under Council to be promoted according to their rank. 

57. Vacancies in the civil service to be filled up from the servants ot the presidfticy 
whore the vacancy happens. No person shall be appointed to any situation, the salary 
and emoluments of which exceed 500/. per annum, unless such person shall have been a 
resident in India for three years, as a covenanted servant, prior to the vacancy. To the 
like of 1500/., six years ;3000/., nine years; 4000/., twelve years. 

VOL. IV. ‘ 3 C 
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58. No person may hold two offices, the sa'laries of which shall exceed the prescribed 
sums above named. 

59. Directors may not send out a larji^er number of writers or cadets than are compe- 
tent to supply the vacancies in their eslablishmenti^.f 

60. No person shall be appointed a writer or cadet, whose age shall be under fifteen, 
or more than twenty-two years. A certificate must be produceil q( the age, under llm 
hands of the parisi) registrar. Where such cannot be obtaindfi, the affidavit of the party 
may be received as a substitute. An exception as to cadets, in favour of persons who 
have borne a commission in the king’s service, the Militia, t>r,FencibIes, or from tlic 
Company of Cadets at Woolwich. 

JRtTcnucs,-^ 6 \ , Officers employed in collecting revenues, to be sworn not to receive 
any money, gift, or present. 

62. Receiving presents declared to be a misdemeanour, and the party to forfeit the 
value. 

63. Court may restore present to the party from whom it was obtained, and order the 
whole or any part of the fines to be paid to the prosecutor. 

64. Counsellors, physicians, surgeons, and cliaplains, may take fees, but in the way 
of their profession only. 

65. Governor-genera), governors, commanders-in-chief, or servants of the Company, 
disobe\ing or neglecting to execute the orders of the court of directors, or wilfully break- 
ing their trust, aie guilty of a misdemeanour. 

66. The like as to any conupl bargain for giving up or obtaining any office or em- 
ployment in the king’s or Com])any*s scr\k*c. 

67. His majesty’s subjects amenable to courts of justice in India and in Great Britain, 
for offences in the territories of native ])rinccs, or against any of their |)L‘ 0 })le. 

68. No action or suit at law may be slayerl by the court of diiei tors, or any of ihcir 
servants, without the appiobaiion of the board of commissioneis. 

69. Sentences of court's in India or in Kngland may not be rernilled, or officers dis- 
missed by such sentences restoied. 

70. Persons in civil or military service, under the lank of council, or commander-in- 
chief, who shall he absent from ihcnr station five yeais, aie nol capable of serving again in 
India ; unless, in case of a civil seivant, it is proved, tt) the satisfaction of tiie court of 
directors, their absence has arisen from sickness or infirmity, or unless such person shall 
have the sanction of the court of proprietors for such purpose, for returning with liis rank, 
taken by a ballot, in which three parts in four shall concur ; or in the ease of a military 
officer, it be proved, to the satisfaction of the eodrt of diiectors and the board of com- 
missioners, that the absence lias been occasioned by sickness, irifirmilv, or some inevitable 
accident. 

Exclusirv Trade, — 71. Exclusive trade to the Company continued, subject to limita- 
tions, conditions, and regulations ; as also, 

72. All ])rofits &c,, granted by former acts or charters, and not by thus act repealed, 
ratified, and confirmed in as full and ample a manner as if re-enacted m this act, subject 
to all such restrictions and regulations contained in such acts or charters, 

73. At any time after the 1st of March, l8l I, upon three years’ notice, and payment 
of wdiat may be due from the public to the Gornpany, at the cxpiralio.i of sncli three years, 
the exclusive trade shall cease. 

74. But the Company may afierwards carry on a free trade to India, in their corpo- 
rate capacity, in common with others his majesty’s subjects, 

7.5. Notice from the speaker of the House of Commons to be deemed a due notice. 

76. In case of any cession of territory from the Chinese govern merit, and the esta- 
blishmeijit of a new settlement tliercon, his majesty’s subjects may, under certain restiic- 
Uons, Export British or Irish manufactures ia the Company’s ships, at a moderate rate 
of rreight. 

77. Salvo in favour of the ships employed in the southern whale fishery, subject to 
the restrictions and regulations contained in the *26Lh Cieo. Ill,, chap, 50, and llie 
Geo, Ilf., chap. 20. 
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78 to 80. And for sliips trading from ihe nortli-west coast of America, on what c')n- 
ditions licences may be given them. 

Individuals allowed lo Partkipqte in the Trade to and from the East Ttidies, — 8 1 . 
Any of his majesty’s suhieejs resident in Great Britain, or any part, of his majesty’s Eu- 
ropean dominions, may export to Imlia ; and any of ihe Company’s civil servants, or per- 
sons resident in India, under their licence and protection, may import from India, goods 
upon the Company’s shipsf subject to the following restrictions and regulations. 

82. None but tlie Company, or such as shall obtain their special licence, may ship 
any military or naval stor es, nor import any India calicoes, or other description of piece- 
goods. 

83. The court of directors shall annmdly, in the month of Februai y, lav before the 
commi'^sioners for India an account of the nav..l stores exported by them in the preced- 
ing year ; and the like, us far as can be done, of what is intended to be exported in the 
ensuing season. If any representations are madti hs the nianuf.icturcrs that sueh exports 
are insufficient for the Indian demand, ihe hoard may examine such representatiorn, and 
at their discretion allow individuals to export the same on the Company’s ships, at the 
I ate of freight payaUe for other private goods, and direiit tomHige to be provided for the 
same. 

8 1. If the Company do not, by the 31st of August in each year, purchase 1500 tons 
of copper for expjitation, the j)r(jpi ietois or holders of Biitish copper may export to that 
extent, or so much as the Company’s exports m.»y fall short thereof (freight to he paid 
the same as on other piivate good^)^ and may make their retains in the commodities of 
India, in like, mumicr as is allowed to other c‘xportersof British produce. Notice of smdi 
intention to cxpuit, must Ije given by tlie 2()lh of October in each year. The tonnage for 
biicli eopp*'r not to bedcomed any puit of the allowance made for piivato traiie. 

85. If the f\)m|)any do not inijiort a suflieient quantity of piece-goods, the Board of 
(h)rnmis^ioiicis may admit i idividuals to impoit them in the Company’s ships. 

8(). Not to vary any*of the legal provisions as to prohibited goods. 

87. Conifniny leipiired lo provide 3000 ions, at least, of shipping, in their export 
and import trade. Tin’s to be regulated, inoie or less, as tlie board of comniisHioners 
may direct. 

88. Directors may petition bis iMaje.'-ty if they think the (jiiaritity of tonnage directed 
to be provided foi individu.tls is too huge, who shall tinully detcimii e thereon. 

8H. Bates of lieiglit, in time of pv-ace, to be 51, per ton (mtward, and 15/. per ton 
liomew'ard. In war, or })iej)aratioii fur war, adtlitionul rales lo be paid in proportion to 
the additional rates of fought paid by the Com]»any. 

DO. Intecilioii of raising the rates of fieighl lo be fiiSt coimniiiiicated to the board of 
commissioners for their apprfjhation. 

5)1. Every tlncc yeais the dirc'^tors lo deteimine whether any abatement can be 
made in (he rates of lieigbt of private trade, and to communicite the result to the com- 
iiiissionci’f^ 

92. Persons intending to ship goods, mnsf give notice to the secretary before the 31st 
of August in each year, of the nature and quaulily of the goods, and when they will be 
ready; and before the 15ih of September deposit the freight. In (;ase of failure in ship- 
ping the goods, thew height to be forfeited. 

93. The like notice and conditions to be obsouved in India, in regard to goods intended 
to be shipped for this country. 

94. Vacant tonnage, not engaged by individuals, may be occupied by the C«iritpany. 
if the goods to be shijiped exceed the quantity of tonnage provided, a distiibution must 
be made to each in proportion. 

95. Civil servants, and fiee merchants in India, may act as consignees, in the disposal 
of exports from this country, and providing articles in letiirn. 

9b. If there are not a sufHcient number of persons in India to act as above, tliedt^Surt 
may, with the approbation of the commissioners, license an additional number of free 
merchants to reside in India. 

97. Agents for private traders lo be amenable to the Company’s authority. 
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98. No person shall reside more than ten miles from one of the priiici|)al settlements, 
without leave of the governor. 

99. The duty of seven per cent payable on goods, of individuals repealed, and three per 
cent laid in lieu thereof, as an equivalent for all cha *gcs of injinagement. 

100. This not to extend to goods from China, or to the private trade of the com- 
manders and officers. By a resolution of the court of directors, this has been since ex- 
tended to the goods of the commanders and officers in privateatradc.* 

101. Arrangements to be made for speedy sale of the goods of individuals. 

102. Such goods to be warehoused, and sold at the Company’s sales, on account of 
the proprietors. Goods bought in, to be speedily delivered, on ’payment of the charges 
only. 

103. Goods to be registered previous to shipping, both ticre and in India, on penalty 
of forfeiture. 

104. Goods of individuals, in all respects, to be on the same footing as Company’s 
goods, as to payment of duties. 

105. Company exonerated from embezzlement of goods of individuals while in their 
warehouses in India or Eiigland. 

10b. The security given by ('ompany’s servants against embezzlements, to be extended 
to the goods of individuals. Persons through whose negligence any loss arises, shall be 
answerable for the same at law. 

AppVwation of the Sfnpfas Ilcvenucs, — 107, The revenues of India, after defraying 
the charges of collection, shall be disposed of in the following order, hirst, in defraying 
the char^ies of the military and marine establishmenls, maintenance of forts and garrisons, 
and provision of naval and wailike stores. Secondly, in paying the inleiesl of the 
Indian debts. Thirdly, in defraying the expenses of the civil and commercial establish- 
ments. Fourthly, a sum of not less than a crore of rupees, to he devoted to the provi- 
sion of investments and remittances to China. Kifllily, as uft(*ii as any |)ai't of the debts 
in India shall be redeemed or transfernd to (Jreat Britain, the luivaiices to the commer- 
cial boards to be increased in the extent to wliicb the inteiest is reduced. And, lastly, 
the surplus shall be applied to the iicjuidatioii of the debts in India, or to such other uses 
as the court of directors, with the approbation of the board of commissioners, shall 
direct. 

108. The governments in India may grant bills upon the directors, for transferring 
the debts in India to Euglund, till they are reduced to 2, 000, 000/. 

109. If the Indian creditors shall decline to receive bills of exchange to the amount 
of 5,000,000/.. the deticiency may be made up by loans, which >ball be applied to the 
liquidation and discharge of llie Indian debts, and to na other purpose. 

110. Bills not to be granted for a larger sum than 500,000/., unless by the authority 
of the court of directors. 

Appliccifiort of the Profits of the Company in JCnrope, — 111. After payment of the 
bills of exchange, ciirient debts, interest, and other outgoings and charges ^(ihe bond 
debt excepted), the remainder to bo di>])o4ed of: lirst, in payment of a dividend of ten 
percent per annum; the lirst half-year’s j)a\menl to he made at Midsummer, 1793, 
Secondly, 500,000/. ncr annum to be set apart for payment of bills drawn in liquidation 
of the Indian debts, until the same shall be reduced to 2,000,000/. Xhiidiy, in payment 
of 500,000/. annually into Ins majesty’s Exchequer, the deliciency of one year to be made 
good in the next. The lirst half-year’s payment to he due the hist of July, 1783. 

llntil the debts are reduced to 2,()(H),00()/., the ultimate surplus may be appropriated 
for the further reduction of debts in India, or in payment of debts in Englaird (bond 
debt of 1,500,000/. excepted), or to the purchase of expoils, the produce of which to be 
appropriated to the discharge of Indian debts. 

« VVhcii debts in India aie reduced to 2,000,000/., and bond debts to 1,500,000/., the 
surj/ms, after payment of outgoings, a dividend of ten per cent and 500,000/. a year to . 
the Exchequer, to be applied as follows : one-sixth to be retained by the Company for 
iheir own use, to augment dividends, and the residue to be vested in the Bank, in the 
names iS the counnissioners appointed to apply sums towards the dischaigc of ibe 
national debt, until the sums so paid, with the growing iulcrcst, shall uinount to 
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12,000,000/., after which, such supply shall, from time to time, be paid into the Exche- 
quer for his majesty’s use. 

112. If the debts are again int'ieaR^ed beyond two millions in India, and 1,500,000/. 
bond debt in England, the 4ikc appfopriations, as mentioned before, shall again take 
place, until the debts are reduced to those sums. 

1 13. Bank to keep an account with the commissioners, under the head of Guarantee 

Fund. • 

114. When the stock in the name of the commissioners shall amount to twelve mil- 
lions, the dividends shalj he liable to make good what the Company’s dividends may fall 
short of ten per cent, while they continue to tr^de under a joint stock. 

115. This stork to be a guarantee fund, for secuiing to the Company their capita), 
at the value of 200 per cent, in. ease their own funds shall prove insufheient, at the 
ex])iralion of the term for determining of their exclusive trade, after payment of their 
debts, and as a guarantee for the like, while they trade on a joint slock. After making 
good such dcHcicncy, the surplus, if any, shall belong to the [)iiblic. 

IIG. Bank to lay before Parliament unnuully an aceonnt of the money so paid in 
by the Company. ^ * 

117. The securiiies given by cashiers of the Bank to be extended to this Act. 

118. Bank to be allowed, out of the dividends, such sums for their services as the 

lords of the treasury shall think Ht. * 

119. If the C'ompany fail of making such payments to the Bank, it may be sued for 
ill the courts, and recovered with diimages. 

120. Bank to gi\e ll e Company a eeriineate of the moneys so paid in. 

121. If it is ineoi!V(*nient to the Ojmpaiiy to make the payments at the time re- 
quired, the lonls of the treasury are allowed to postpone the periods of such payments. 

122. If, by extraordimu y expenses for war, or preparations for war, the Company’s 
funds shall lull slioit cf jjlowing the pavnicnt of 500,000/. unnuully into the Excheijuer, 
the dcficieney shall not be made good, so as to impede the accumulation of the 
Guarantee Fund. 

123. This Act not to affect the lights of the public or the Company in the territorial 
acquisitions and revenues, beyond the fniiher term gianted. 

124. Conqiany’s sepaiate fund, atnounliiig to 4f>7.89(i/. Is. Ad, over and above 
9750/. capital stuck ; also part of the said fund, may be appropriated in an increased 
divitlcM.d of lO.v, pci cent. 

125. No grant of new salaries, increase of salaries, or pensions* above 200/. per 
annum, to be made but with the approbation of the board of commissioners. 

120. Annual produec of the levcnncs, amount sales of goods and stores, annual 
disbursements, amount of delits, amount of interest, stale of their efiects, and a list of 
tlieir I'stablishrnents in India ; as also an annual account of their commercial receipts 
and charges at home, a statement of the bond and other debts, with the amount of 
interest, vlth an account of new or increascc^ salaries and pensions, to be annually laid 
befoie Parliaincni. 

127. Debt of the Company to his majcsly for the hire of troops, and of the public 
10 the Company for the maintenance of prisoneis at the taking of Manilla in 1762, and 
for enstuins on tea tot u rued by’ the buyers in 1784, mutually agreed to be discharged 
and (lone away until the 24th of December, 

128. After this period, all charges respecting the king’s troops serving in India to 
be paid by the Company. 

129. The several Acts passed for securing to the Company the exclusive trade to 
India, reduced to one Act. Ships, &c., of unlicensed persons trading to the liiist Indies, 
to be foileited, and double the value; one-fourth to the person who shall seize yr itiform, 
the other to the Company, who sliall bear the oiiarges of the prosecution. 

130. Persons found within the ('ompany’s limits, to be deemed unlawful tradem. 

131. Such persons shall be subject absu to Hue and imprisonment. 

132. May be arrested and sent to kjiglaiid for trial. 

133. Company’s governors and agents empowered to arrest utfendei^, and scizj ihcii 
vessels 
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134. Persons resigning, or dismissed the service, remaining in India after the time 
allowed them to depart, shall be deemed unlawful traders. 

135. All goods shipped for the East Indies, 'Except licensed by the Company, or 
under the provisions of this Act: and all goods taken out 'of any ship on her voyage 
home, to be forfeited with double value. The master to forfeit 1000/. and all his wages, 
and be rendered incapable of serving the Company again. 

136. No British subject shall trade to India, under a coAimission from any foreign 

state, Oil penalty of 500/. ; one half to the informer, who shall sue for the same, the 
other to the Company. '* . 

137. No governor, member of councily judge of the supreme court, or person em- 
ployed in collecting the revenues, or in the administration .of justice, shall be allowed to 
trade, on penalty of treble the value; half to the Company, and half to tlie informer 
suing for the same. 

138. No British subject to be concerned in sending goods to Europe by way of Suez, 
or in any other channel than allowed by this Act. Penalty douCle the value. 

139. The above not to be considered as extending to selling goods to the subjects of 
foreign states, or acting as agents for foreigners. 

140. Directions how offieeis are to be prosecuted. 

141. Directions liqw actions are to be laid. Liniitaiion of actions, process. 

142. Attorney-geiierul may exhibit eompUints against illicit traders. Clandestine 
traders to pay the king’s duties, and a reparation to the Company of 30/. per cent of the 
value. If bill dismissed in favour of defendant, the Company to pay costs. If a decree 
is obtained, defendant must pay cons. 

143. Upon information of illicit trading, if the Company shall chet to prefer the 
complaint, there shall bo paid to the informer oiio-tliiid of the single value of the concern, 
if it is agreed to prosecute for the penalties, infoimer may sue ; nor shall the action be 
discontinued wiihoul (‘ompany’> eonsenf. 

144. If the Company ore the infoiiiier-', the penalties to accrue on them, tlioiigli not 
sued for within the limited lime. 

J45. If suit is brought agaiu'^t the C«»mpany for unlawful arresting, 6:c.y they may 
plead tlic general issue. On failure, pl.iintiff shall pay 'rehh* cost'. 

146. All penalties and provisions legardiug illicit trading, recited in former Acts, re- 
pealed. So much of the Acts of 9 and 10 William III,, chap. 44. 5 (Jeo. I., chap. 21. 

5 Gco. L, chap. 44. 7 Gc*o. L,ehap 21. 9 Grf>. 1., chap, 20. 3 Geo. II., chap. 14. 
27 Geo. II., chap* 17. 10 (tco. III., chap 47. 13 Geo. JII., chap. (>3. 21 (Jeo. 111., 
chap. 05. 24 Geo. III., rlia[), 25. 20 Gco. 111., chap. 57, as iela»e to persons illicitly 

trading to the East Indies, repealed. 

147. Repeal not to extend to oft' rices committed before pass ng lliis Act. 

148. Not to aft’ect the fiowcrs of the present boanl of commihsioners till a new board 
is appointed. 

149. Nor to abridge or var) the powers given by 28 (Jfo, III., chap. 8, aiVd 31 Geo, 
III., chap. 10, coticernmg the expenses of King’s troops .su ving in ilie East Indies. 

150. Acts repealed not to bar actions. 

151. Goveruor-ghneral in council may ajipoint justices of the peace. Not to set in 

courts of oyer and terminer until called upon. * 

152. Not to act till they have taken baths, 

153. Proceedings of justices may be removed to courts of oyer and terminer. 

154. Before graiiliiig v. rils of certiorari, same recognizances must be entered into, as 
are practised in removal of convictioii fioin a justice of llie peace in England into the 
Court of King’s Bench. 

155. .lusiicesof the peace may, when required, set in the council of the presidency 
upon appeals. 

f56. Powders of the supreme court of judicature, as a court of admiralty, are extended 
to the high seas. 

157. Goveruor-gcMicial, and governor of respective presidencies, may appoint and 
remove coi oners, to act in the like manner as in England. 

158«: Justices of the peace may appoint scavengers, order the streets of Calcutta to 
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be washed and repaired, and nake ratdk and assessments for defraying the expenses 
thereof. 

159. May grant licences for sale*of spirituous liquors, in like manner as is practised 
in England. 

160. Prescribes the oath to be taken by the directors on entering into office. 

1(31. Respects the depcjsits on teas, and the time at which they shall be made. Teas 
purchased on Monday and^Tuesday ifi the week, to be paid before three o’clock on the 
Saturday following; purchased on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, to he 
paid before three o’cloc^i: On the Tuesday following. 

16‘2. Prosecutions in consequence of this^Act, to he commenced within three years 
of the oflence. In the absence of the party aggrieved, within three years of their return 
to Great Britain. 

This Act came into full force the 1st of February, 1791. 

In 1794, by the 34 Geo. III., chap. 41, the Company were released from 
the obligation of peeping their bond debt within the li^nit of 1,500,0007., and 
were permitted to issue bonds to the amount of 2,000,000/. ; they were also 
empowered to inert asc their bonds to the amount of 1,000^000/. further, for the 
general purposes of their trade, with the consent of the Board of Control. The 
Company’s saltpetre warelnnises in Ratclilfe Highway were burnt this year. 

In a treaty of amiiv, commeice, and navigation, concluded between Great 
Britain and the United States of America, on the 19th of November, 1794, it 
was stipulated that American vessels should have liberty to trade in all articles 
not prohibited in the British settlements in India, and to pay the same duties as 
British subjects, hut that they should only carry the articles exported by them 
from India, to their own ports in America. 

Ill a loyal address to the king, the Company offered to raise and clothe, at 
the Company's sole expense, three regiments, of 1000 men each, for his majesty^s 
service during the war ; in lieu of which ofter government preferred their giving 
a bounty to seamen, winch the Company did. 

In hostilities commenced with Holland, and ministers, considering it 

urgent to augment, the strength of the navy, aiiplied to the East India Company 
for such armed ships as they had in port: fourteen of their largest ships were 
given upVor the use of the state, and fitted as fifty-four gun-ships ; some of which 
afterwards fought in tlie memorable battle under Lord Duncan, and one (the 
Glattauj commanded by Captain Trollope) beat off and defeated five ships of the 
enemy. 

On intelligence being received in India that war was declared against Hol- 
land by Great Britain, expeditions were fitted out against the Dutch settlements 
in India, and from England against the Cape of Good Hope ; the latter was taken 
by the British forces, September 16, 1795. Trincomulee, in Ceylon, siyrendered 
to the British troops, August 26, 1795. Malacca and its dependencies^ were 
taken in the same month. Cochin was taken, October 20, 1795 ; and a force 
was sent against the Dutch fort at Quinton and the factory at Porca, both which 
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suiTendered without resistance. The Dutch were, in consequence, deprived of all 
their settlements and factories on the continent^ of India. 

In the years 1792, 1793, and 1794, the Company's ships carried to India 
10,400 troops ; the mortality amongst all which was only 194 men^ some of whom 
were, it appears, lost by accident. This formed a strikinj^ contrast to losses of life 
which occurred in hired transports, during much shorter voyages, and was a 
convincing; proof of the safety, strength, accommodation, and management of the 
Company's ships. 

Warren Hastings was honourably acquitted in»1795, after a trial of great 
length, and of little honour to Pitt and others. The East India directors and 
proprietors, being all along unanimous in thmr approbation of his conduct, paid 
his law expenses, which amounted to 71,080/., and settled an annuity of 5000/. 
per annum upon him. This trial, as truly expressed by Mr. IJaslings, was less 
my trial than that of the East India Company and the British nation, whose 
justice and honour were equally involved in it. It became unavoidable, from the 
reiterated allegations, which for years preceding had been made and credited, of 
abuses and oppressions exercised by the governments of India. It was instituted 
for the express purpose of rectifying those abuses in one event of it, or of 
proving that they never had existence. My acquittal has proved they did not 
exist. It has retrieved the lionoiir of Great Britain. It lias confirmed the riglit 
of the Company and of the nation, to those advantages which were at all times 
admitted to have been obtained by my measures ; and it has demonstrated, 
beyond all argument, the purity of that great assembly, wliich would resolve to 
hazard such a sacrifice of tlie national wealth and strength, in which they them- 
selves had 60 near a concern, to the superior calls of national justice.’* 

In August this year, in consequence of tlic scarcity of coni which prevailed 
ill England, the court of directors freighted %5()00 tons of shijiping to proceed to 
India for rice; and at the end of the year the court, in order to further relieve 
the distress, engaged 5000 tons more shipping to proceed to the Cape of Good 
Hope for vvlieat. The court also sent (»rder.s to India to permit country ships to 
load rice home, allowing them to take cargoes from England in return. From 
an account made up on the return of the ships sent to India and the Cape of 
Good Hope, it appears that the Company lost by this admirable measure, on the 
rice imported from India, 150,800/.; and on wheat imported from the Cape of 
Good Hope, 27,469/. ; or a total loss of 178,269/. — Milburn, 

In 1796 the Company allowed interest at the rate of five per cent upon all 
their outstanding bonds ; though obliged to pay only four per cent. 

BefoitJ the end of this year the British forces captured Foul Point on Mada- 
gascar, belonging to the French ; likewise several other places which they pos- 
sessed on the east side of that island. 

It appears by the Company’s accounts, from 1785 to 1794 inclusive, the 
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Company's losses, by capture or otherwise, amounted to 292,778/., being 17s. *Jd. 
per cent on the amount of iheir jmports and exports, which, during that period, 
was 33,210,556/. ; and that th«’ sea damages of those cargoes amounted to 
160,391/., or 14.?. 3^/. percent on the invoice amount. 

The entire management of their ships was hitherto vested in tlie court of 
directors up to this year, when it was resolved, after much discussion, to re-model 
that branch of their dffairs. 

The Company had hitherto employed sliips built .specially for their service, 
and used in no other employment so long as they were considered tit for that 
service, wdiicli was deemed to he for four voyages, when they were replaced by 
new' ships. They were cominandej^ and (»fficered by nif n devoted wholly to that 
service, and reguhyted by the customs an<l standing rules <)1 the Company. There 
w'as no written engagemeiit on the part of the owners, that they would contiuuc 
their ships in tlie Company’s service, nor on the part of llig Company that they 
sh(»uld be employed ; the custom was, how^ever, so well established, that the 
])arties mutually reli< (l upon it, each considering the other bound, by tic.s of 
honour, and hy mutual interest, to observe their implied customary engage- 
ments. In point of form, vvIumi it came to a ship’s turn to be employed, a regular 
tender on the i)art of the owners was sent in, in writing, oifering the ship in 
cjueslion for the (’ompuny’s service for one voyage, and proposing a particular 
person as captain ; and upon tliis tender a cliarter-party w’as entered into for one 
voyage, without reference to any previous or subsequent service of the same 
sliip ; but alllioiigh the ships wxrc tendered from voyage to voyage, and a cap- 
tain proposed for each voyage, yet the owmers were not at liberty, without the 
consent of the Company, to displace any person liaving been regularly put into 
tlie command of a shij) according to the usage of the service. 

In December, 1795, tlie Company resolved to employ no ship but such 
as the ow’ncrs should build expressly for their service, to continue for*six 
voyages. At the same time all the old shij)s then in the service w’ere con- 
sidered both by the Company and the* ow^ners as permanently engaged for 
the performance of six voyages, at a fixed rate of freight in each season, with 
an additional allowance for the actual expenses incurred Ity war, or prepara- 
tion for war, to be settled and agreed upim between the court of directors 
and the old owners acting in a body; and from this time the ships, as they 
came in turn for voyages, w'cre employed without any tender being made; 
and to provide for the future w’ant of sliippyig by j)uhlic advertisement 
and open competition, an Act was afterwards passed, by wliich it was ^)rddincd, 
“that from and after passing the said Act (39 Geo. III., chap. 89), tfie Com- 
pany should employ in their regular service no ships but such as should be 
contracted for to serve, the said Company, as they should have occasion to 
employ them, and that from time to time, wdiencver the said Company should 
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liavc occasion to cause any ship or ships fo be l)uilt for their service, the court 
of directors should give notice thereof by public advertisement, and therein 
state the burden of the ship or ships wanted*) &c., and receive proposals for 
building and freighting ships ; and the proposals offering the lowest freight, to be 
accepted, without favour or partiality/’ r 

This alteration in the shipping system led the Company to consider the situ- 
ation in which the commanders and officers would be placed when their ships 
should be unfit for service. The perpetuity of though never acknow- 

ledged by the Company, had become so by the favijur of the court of directors, 
though contrary to their original principle. Witli the continuance of hoHoms 
came on the continuance of coniinands ; an<J the sale of those commands con- 
tinued to be the invariable ])racticc of tlic service, though in direct contradic- 
tion to tlie (-’ompany’s regulations. 

The liigli freight paid by the Company, was in a great degree occasioned by 
this sale of commands, or, ns it is usually termed, the good-wiil, which in some 
instances had risen to 10,000/., but on an average was coujputed at SIKKI/. for a 
neM’^ ship. This prjicticc originated with the acting owner, styled the s!)i|)\s 
husband, who sold it to the captain to whom he gave tlic command when the 
ship was first taken into the service. After this sale, tlic command liccainc the 
transferable properly of tiie captain; and when he left flic ship, he was con- 
sidered to have an undoubted right to sell the command to the liigliest bidder ; 
or, if he died, the same right was to go to Ids heirs. 

The sale and purchase of command.s was practised under tlic old Companv, 
as appears from the court of directors, luiving, in the year \ passed the fol- 
lowing order : “That if any owner.*^ or commaiuhrs shall sell any place in the 
ship, such sliip or commander re.spcctively sliad not be cmidoycd by this court ; 
and that if any commander or officer shall give any money for his place, he shall 
be displaced.” This resolution, ^vith penalties annexed, were carried out by 
an article in the charter-parties. 

When the two companies were united in 170^^ a bye-law was passed, wdiich 
^rdained “ that no commander, owner, or part owner of any ship freighted by 
tlie court of directors, shall sell any office of mate, purser, gunner, boatswain, or 
other inferior officer, or tak*,* any fee ^r reward whatsoever, either directly or in- 
directly, for any of the said offices or employments on Ixiard any ship so 
freighted.’* . 

In 175G, the Court of Directors established rules respecting the qualifications 
necessar]^ for those persons wffio should command tlieir ships. In 1757> the 
Coiir* of Directors declared, that “there is the greatest reason to believe that 
several persons have of late bought and sold the command, or other offices on 
board of ships freighted by the Company/’ that dismission from the service 
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should be the penalty for such ofFeiice’s ; the commanders, and cliief and second 
mates, were also required U) enter into bonds, the first for 3000/., the two 
latter 500/. each as pcn*dtics, if tjiey have purchased or sold those {daces. The 
penalties to be enforced for each offence. 

It being assorted th^t these bonds ‘Miad not answered the end and purpose 
intended,^' an oath was ])rescribed, in 1705, to the officers; yet as soon as in the 
following July, the Coart declared it to be their opinion, that this oath also, “ had 
proved ineffectual, and should be disconl Mined. 

In 17^15, the Court of Directors, in ordtu* to abolish the practice, agreed to the 
following resolutions : — 

‘‘That ilic hotloin of each ship be valued at loDO/., and that eacii cominaiKlcr he 
irj)ai(I in the following propitrt ions for the sums lie inigiit liavc paid for the hcatoms, viz.: 
tli'.‘ commander whe paid .iO ()()/., or upwards, to receive .^OW)/ ; 5000/. diuo 4832l. ; 
45()()/. ditto 4o()h/. ; 4000/. ditto 416^7.; 3500/. ditto 3832/.; 3000/. ditto 3,500/.; 
2500/ ditto 3100/.; 2000/. ditto 2832/.; l.oOO/. ditto 2500/ ; 1000/. ditto 2000/. ; and 
the commanders who had oht.iined a ^raluitous coniniand to recefvc 1500/. 

‘‘That evci y coniniandcr ()f a leiuhir sliip in the s rvice of the CNjinpany he subject to 
the pauiieiit uf 500/. on tlie cfjncliision of each \ oyage, wliich sum shall not be remitted 
in any case whatever, whliout the ap|)rohation of a general court sninmoned for that 
puijiose.'’ 

I'he amount of the bonds i>sued to the commanders of the regular ships in 
the (.\)nipany’s service, in consequence of the first resolution, amounted to no less 
a sum than .)7(i,505/., tlic interest of which at five per cent j'lcr annum, was 
18,825/., whicli would icquiro thirty-seven regular shijis annually merely to pay 
the interest alone. 

These reguLilioiis rendered it almost impossible to obtain a coniinand in the 
Company’s shi|KS by money, fora person deficient in the re(|uisite qualifications; 
and great care was taken lliat none others should he promoted. It became neces- 
sary to enter vciy voung iiito'the service in the lowxst station, act in that 
.station with diligenei; und propriety, and go on progressively to the upj)cr 
ranks to the satisiaclion id’ the commander, and, after eaidi voyage, undergo a 
professiogal examinalion befoic being admitted to ho sworn into the command of 
a shij), after a service of from ten to lifteffn years, 

'J4ie Company have expressed their obligations to the commanders of their 
ships as follows : Except for their exertions, their ability, an3 their valour, many 
of the great operations in India would most probably have been endangered ; and 
they believe that, next to the bravery and perseverance of their land forco«, the 
Company are indebted to the distinguished exertions of those gentlemen for their 
present prosperity.” • 

‘‘The junior officers derived,'’ says Mr, iVIdbiiin, “ very little aJvduLage^^from tjie 
privilege granted llicm to trade ; and a young man entered into the service, will, not^Wth- 
standing the greatest economy, expend upwards of JOOO/. before he can, with the best 
interest, and most fortunate circumstances, airive to be a second officer, which is the first 
station wlierein his jiay and allowances afford him a maintenance. From that station he 
uccasioiially becomes a commander; but most frequently ba‘i to perform one or iiiuie 
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voyages as chief officer. Having attained the command, the principal advantages re- 
sulting from that situation are, Hrst, investment to India or China, and from India or 
China borne ; second, the trade from port to port it; India, if a circuitous voyage; third, 
the passengers outward and homeward.” 

Investment OutivanL — The commander of each regular ship was allowed to 
carry out to the extent of fifty-six and a half tons of ^ny goods excepting tin, 
W’oollens, w^arlike stores, clocks, and toys. Of this tonnage he might invest 
2000/. interest in coral, precious stones, &c., on paying the duties to the Company 

Commanders of China ships might carry out bullion to make up any defi- 
ciency between the amount of their investment ai;d 3000/., and might further 
carry out to the value of 3000/. in silver bullion for the purchase of gold. They 
had also leave occasionally granted them, to carry out as ballast, flints for sale in 
China, exclusive of the regular piivilege ; and the conimariders of ships of every 
destination were sometimes permitted to exceed ilic amount of their privilege out- 
W’ard upon application to the court. 

If there were a quantity of provisiofis and stores i»i the victualling bill, exceed- 
ing what the owners might deem requisite for the sliip's use, it was understood 
that the commander had the option of filling up, on his own accoiuil, the whole 
quantity of each deficiency left by the owners. 

Investment Homeward , — The commanders of Cliinfi ships might import thirty- 
eight tons each, and the commanders of other .ships were i>llowed each (o import 
thirty tons tliirty-two feet on their own account. The articies of wliich the ton- 
nage wwe to consist, and the duties payable thenjon, were enumerated in the 
Company's regulations, there was also a loimage not exceeding thirty tons, e.x- 
clusive of the above, granted to each ship, provided the commander should not 
have refused to receive oji board any goods tendered by the Coiiijjany’s agents in 
India or Cliina. 

Trade from Tort to Purl, — Ships destine 1 for liomhay and Ciiina, and for 
Madras and China, were allowed to l)e lieightcd by tlie commanders and oflieers 
froiU Bombay to China on their own account, upon paying a sum equal to that 
wliich the Company w’cre charged by the owntus for demurrage, and such further 
sum as iiiiglit be stipulated. 

Passengers. — dli.e allowance for pas.sage money outward and homeward was 
fixed by the Company, and the commanders enteretl into a bond not to take 
more than that allowance ; but in consideration of giving up their uwm apart- 
ments and accommodations, those sums were iii many instances increased. The 
least productive, to the commanders, of the voyages were generally estimated at 
2000/. voyage ; while upon some others, such as the circuitous voyages to 
Bupihay China, of which there were not above four in a season, the gain 
might be froiin 8000/. to 12,000/.; the major part of the voyages might be aver- 
aged from 400(y. to o(KX)/. The lime occupied in performing a voyage, from the 
period of the sli^ju commencing the receipt of her outward cargo, to Iier being 
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finally cleared of her homeward one, varied, according to the ship’s destination, 
from 14 to 18 months. — Milbaru* 

In 1797, as the greater part (j\f tlic Dutch possessions in India, Batavia ex- 
cepted, were taken, an expedition was equij^ped against Manilla. The first 
squadron of this expedition sailed to Penang as the point of rcndczvou.s ; but 
accounts received from Europe, and the difficulties with Tippoo Sultan, and many 
of the native powers in India, occasioned the intended attack on Manilla to be 
abandoned. Several of the Com])any*s sflip«i were, liowcvcr, fitted out as men of 
wary and tlie zeal and bnivery of the commanders and officers received the 
tlianks of, and gratuities from, the Court of Directors. 

In 179^1, the Marquis of Wellesley, as Loid Mornington, was appointed 
Govcrnor-Cicneral^ and arrived at Calcutta on the 8tli May. Voluntary sub- 
scriptions were collected in India for the prosecution of the war, and 271,833/.^ 
of which 159,05,5/. was from Bengal, 7^9915/. from Madras, and 37,835/. from 
Bombay and places on the western side of India, were remitted tliis year to 
England. 

On the 2lst of hVbnuiry, 1798, a liva^y m’us eoncliided with the Nabob of 
Oiulc, und(‘r \Nhieh the sub.sidiary force was increased to 10,000 men. The 
Nabob agreed lo pay 70,00,000 Oude rupees, including some stipends and pen- 
sions to the Begums, Princes, Ac. This treaty was superseded by another, 
dated November 10^ 180], under which districts were ceded in perpetual sove- 
ndgiity to the Comjiany, the annual gross rent of wliich was estimated at 
1,. '>5,23,474 I.ueknovv ru|)ecs, equal to l,’j02,052/. 

After the pt nee Seringapatam, it hecamc manifest that Tippoo Sultan would 
never lie. rcconeilcd to the saerifice which he was compelled to make for the 
recovery of the extensive dominions which were ceded to the allies in 1792. He 
sent an embassy to Zeinaun Mhah, to animate that prince to join in an invasion 
of Hindostan. He sent minister' to the Mauritius, agreeing to coneludcr an 
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offensive and defensive alliance with the Krench ; to subsidize and supply such 
troops as the French would send to aid Tipp.oo against the British in India, for 
which the Sultan declared himself j)reparcd. '^A I'rench force was sent from the 
Mauritius accordingly, and landed at Mangalore. The British government in 
India considered those infractions as violations of the tn aties of peace subsisting 
between him and ilie Company. A treaty was concluded by the Company witli 
the Nizam, who had then an army of 14, (KH) men, wclBhliscipUned, and com- 
manded by French officers. By this treaty an increase of the British subsidiary 
force serving witli the Nizam was increased by 4400 men. 4'liis army, wliich 
reached Hydrabad on the 10th of October, on the 22nd, witli the aid of a squadron 
of the Nizam’s cavalry, surrounded the French camp, tlisanned tlie Se|)oys, and 
secured the jiersons of^all the officers. 

The British army from Madras, under the command of (icncral Harris, 
entered the territories of Mys(we on the nth (»f March. 1790, and captured 
several forts. The Bombay army, under l/ieulenanl-Ccncral Stuart, man'hcd 
from Cananorc on the 21st of l\'l)iiiarv, and, on the C»th of March, was attacked 
by Tippoo at Scedascor, who was defeated, and liisfonTs dispersed. The English 
invested Seringapatam, and, on tlie -Itli of May, the place was lakni by assault, 
and Tippoo Sultan was killed. The loss of tlie Ihiglisli was trilling. This vic- 
tory ended the war, frustrated the designs of the Fn^nch*, and the English ac- 
quired possession of vast territories and revenues. Tin? spc(*ie taken at Scrin- 
gapatarn was valued at almiit 1(1,00,000 pagodas, and the jcuels at al)out I), 00,000. 

The Governor-general placed the descendant of the llajah, wdio had been 
dispossessed by Ilydcr Ally, on the Musninl, and divided the territories as 
follows : 

He allotted to the East India Company the province of Ckmarn, and tlie 
districts of Coiinliatore and Dcramponim, with all the territory between the 
Company’s possessions in the Carnatic and those in the Miilal)ar province ; the 
forts and posts at the heads of the passes above the Ghauts and the Table Land ; 
together with the fortress, city, and Ldand of Seringapatam, the possession of 
which secures the communication between the territories on both coasts, the East 
India Company acefuiring an augmentation of direct territorial revenues valued at 
the annual amount of 7,77,1 7^1 GanKuia pagodas, from which a deduction of 
2,40,000 uas made for the maintenance of the families of Ilyder Ally and of 
Tippoo Sultan. 

The Nizam also acquired territories yielding 5,:57^*^32 star pagodas of annual 
revenue. , 

•Tlie Mahrattas, although they had taken no part in the war, acquired territo- 
ries yielding 3jGd,957 Cantcria pagodas of annual revenue. 

The country reserved for the Rajah of Mysore, on the Table Land, above the 
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Gllaut^5, with a strong frontier on every side, yielded an annual revenue of 
13,74,076 Canteria pagodas. 

In Hindostan was threatened witli invasion by Zemaun Shah, and an 

embassy was sent from Bengal to Persia, wliich induced the King of Persia to 
attack Khorasiin. This w^iMulrcw Zemaun Shah from his designs upon llindostan, 
and he entered Jinto a political and commercial alliance with the British, The 
Frcneli were at the same time excluded from Persia. 

In ISOO, a general defensive alliance was concluded at Ilydrabacl, between tlic 
East India Company and the J^izam, wbereby his highness, in eonimutation for 
tlic subsidy ]>jiyuble to the rom])any, ceded in pcr])etual sovereignty, all the ter- 
rit()ries ac(|uiied by liim under tlie treaty of Seiiiiga))atam oji the IHtb of March, 
1702 ; and also al^thc territories acquired l)y him under^the treaty of Mysore, 
on the 22d of June, 1790, with tlic cxcepti<m of certain districts situated to the 
nortliward of the river 'I ooml^uddrali, wliich he retained in exchange for the pro- 
vinces of Adoiii and Nundyal ; and for all his remaining possessions and dependen- 
cies situated to tlie S'.mtlnvaid of that river, and of the river Kristna below its 
junction with the Toinnlnuldrali, the provinces of Adoni ami fsundyal, and all 
the said districts, po.vscssions, and dependencies of liis highness, situated to the 
southward of tlic Toond)uddrah, and of the Kristna below its junction with the 
Toombruddali, being ceded to the ('ompany. The annual revenues of the coun- 
tries ceded, aniomilcd, aeeording to the valuation contained in the scliedules, to 
(/2,7 1,262 rupees. 

The (oinpany granted the Marquis Wellesley, for his services, an .annuity 
of 5000/ , out of the territorial revenues of liidia, for the term of twenty years. 

Mr. Henry Dundas having iutiiiuitcd his intention of relinquishing his office 
ofPresiilent of tlic lioard of Control, the Company gave him an annuity of 
2()0(>/. during the existence ot the (^)mpany’s limitation of their exclusive trade, 
to be |>aid to him, his executors, (»r assigns. • 

In coiiscouencc of the liigli price of corn in England, the East India Company 
scut out directions, in August, 1799, to Imlia, to encourage private persons to send 
rice and otlier grain to England, and the ships inqiorting the same to the United 
Kingdom were to be allowed to carry out cargoes, as fornierly^allovved to country 
ships ; and on the 30th of September, in ordq^to cncour.agc as large an importation 
as possible before the next harvest could begot in, tliey sentfurtlicr directions to 
India, authorising such ships as brought three-fourths of their tonnage in rice, to 
bring also such other goods as arc usually iinportijd into this coimtry, with an 
indemnification in casi^ rice should be under certain prices on their {^rrival in 
England. They also offered licences to .any sliips to be sent from bm*glan(ito 
India, for the purpose of bringing borne rice, on very liberal conditions ; but 
under the express stipulation that the ships should be cleared out from the 
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Custom House before the 1st of December, 1800, or from any port in the East 
Indies before the 1st of September, 1801.^ Lfirgc quantities of rice were in con- 
sequence imported from India, chiefly from Rzngal, and between the months of 
June, 1799, and August, 1800, twenty India-built ships returned to India from 
the port of London with cargoes, of which the invoiccfj amounted to 613,247/. 
12^f. 6f/., and from tlic Island of Madeira to 116,505/. Os. 6rf., and their repairs, 
outfit, and supplies in England to 202,877/. 12.v. 3rf. ' 

In 1801, Bcncoolcn, on the west coast of Sumatra, being a heavy expense 
to the Company, the Court of Directors came to the resolution of n ducing the 
establishment there, and other subordinate ])laccs/ and transfen ing the civil 
servants to Madras. 

The civil govcrnniciitt of Malabar was also Irnnsfci red this. year from Bombay 
to Madras; and tlic interior administration of the city of Snrat and its dependen- 
cies having become ycsied by treaty in the Company, the establisliment of a cliicf 
and council w’as abolislied, and a lieutenant-governor, a judge, and magistrate, 
with some subordinate oflicers, were substihitcd. 

By tlie preliminaries of peace with France, signed the 1st of October, 1801, 
Great Britain agreed to restore to the French lu‘puhric and her allies all the 
possessions and colonies occupied or con(|ucrcd by the lOnglish f(nve in the course 
of the war, with the exception of Ceylon. The Cape of Good Hope was also to 
be opened to the commerce and navigation of the two contracting pow ers. 

A new treaty was concluded wiOi the Nabob of Arcot, vesting the civil and 
military government of the Carnatic in the Company, together with the exclusive 
right to the revenues, paying to the Nabob annually onc-fiftli of the nett sum col- 
lected ; the Company engaged also to pa)rtlic annual sum of 248,142/. in liqui- 
dation of the Nabob’s private debts, until paid Plf. These debts weni all paid in 
1804, and other debts not included, as previously were agreed to be paid, 
for 'winch the annual sum of 3,40,000 pagodas was set apart. 

In 1802, a treaty oftVn.sive and defensive was concluded with the Peishwa on 
the 31st of December, .stijmlating that in consideration of the Com))any furnishing 
a permanent subsidiary force of not less than 6,000 regular native ijifarlrw with 
war-like stores and^’ammunition, the Pei^hw^a should assign and cede, in perpe- 
tuity to the Company, certain distrietJji in the province of Guzzerat, and the terri- 
tories south thereof, which yielded an annual revenue of 26,00,000 rupees. 

The Guicow^ar Rajah in Guzzerat, agreed on the 15th of March to a conven- 
tion with the Company forth^ assistance of English troops in securing his right 
as legitimate heir. By this convention he provided for the repayment of the 
expeiiBeTo be incurred l)y the Company by the assignment of certain districts; 
and, for permanently subsidizing a body of troops, the wdiolc expense of wdiich 
was computed at 65,000 rupees per month, for the payment of wdiich land.s were 
ceded to the Company. A cession from tlie former rajah was also recognised by 
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this convention. On the 6th of June following, the war having ended successfully* 
an engagement was entered into jirith the rajah, confirming the former convention, 
and making other cessions of territory, which were finally adjusted on the 21st 
of April, 1805, by a definitive treaty, fixing the amount of the subsidiary force; 
for the expense of which, districts producing a revenue of 131,625/. were ceded 
to the Company. Tlic former cessions were also confirmed, and several districts 
were mortgaged for the advances made by the Company. 

On the 17th of February a dreadful fire broke out in Bombay, which destroyed 
the whole of the bazaar, or market-place, the barracks, custom-house, &c. The 
private loss was stated at near 50,00,000 rupees. On the 30th of April a fire broke 
out near the custom-house at Madras, which destroyed immense quantities of 
grain and other mj?rchandise. . 

In this year an arrangement was made for the regulation of the private trade 
between Great Britain and India. It was agreed to by |j^ie Company that, in 
addition to the 3000 tons of shipping allowed under the 33rd of Geo. III. a 
further amount ol* 5000 tons, or as much thereof as would be wanted might sail 
laden with private trade goods only, within the fine weather season. Saltpetre and 
piece-goods were restricted; but all other articles might be laden by them; 
light and heavy goods were to Ikj assorted by the Company's officers, and as the 
Company were answerable to the owners for the freight, they were to lade the 
ships if private merchants declined. The ships for this purpose were to be built 
either in England or in India, 

In 1803, tlie(Jompany became engaged in a war with the Mahratta Princes, 
Dowlut Rao Scindeah, and Uagojee Bounsla, Rajah of Berar, but the countries of 
those princes were rapidly overpowered by the Company's force, and a peace with 
the Rjijah of Berar was signed on the I7th of December, by which he ceded to the 
English in perpetual sovereignty, the province of Cuttack, including the district 
and f »rt of Bahisore, “ and all the territories, the revenues of wdiich he had pre- 
viously collected, in conjunction witli the Soubahdar of the Deccan, together wdth 
those situated to tlie w^estward of the IJivcr Wurdah ; and lastly to engage 
never to take, or retain in his service, any Frenchman, or the subject of any other 
European or American pow er, without the consent of the British government” 

A treaty of peace with Seindeah was signed on the 30th of December, by 
which he ceded to the English, in perpetual sovereignty, all his forts, terri- 
tories, and rights in the Dooab, situated in northern llindostan, between the 
Rivers Ganges and Jumna; also the fort and lerrkory of Baroach in the Guz- 
zerat, and the fort and territory of Ahmednughur in the Dcccan, wi^h all the 
territories which belonged to him before the commencement of the yfir, to4:he 
southward of the Adjuntee Hills, including all the districts betw^een those 
mountains and the River Godavery ; lastly, he agreed to renounce all claims 
upon the Emperor Shah Alum, and never to interfere in the affairs of that 
VOL. IV. 3 E 
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sovereign. Tliis treaty also provided i^aiiist the employment of Europeans by 
Scindeah. , 

Ce^on waSj in 1795, in consequence of the tvar between England and Holland, 
surrendered in trust for the Prince of Orange, and remained under the presidency 
of Madras until 1799, when it was constituted a crown colqny unconnected with the 
East India Company. In 1803, the King of Kandy, or Candy, commenced 
hostilities against the English territories in Ceylon, and^a British army was 
marched into the interior, which conquered the capital, of Candy, but it was eva- 
cuated on account of the unhealthiness of its climate ; the other fortresses in 
Candy were also abandoned. 

In February, 1804, a fleet of the Company’s ships homeward bound from China, 
consisting of sixteen sjil, under the command of Captain Nathaniel Dance, was 
attacked in the China Sea by a French squadron under Admiral Linois, consist- 
ing of one ship of eighty guns, two heavy frigates, a corvette, and a gun brig. 
Captain Dance met the attack with such effect and gallantry that Admiral 
Linois hauled off to the eastward under all sail, and the Company’s ships pro- 
ceeded safely on their voyage. 

The king conferred the honour of knighthood upon Captain Dance ; and the 
East India Company with the most liberal gratitude for the bravery and good 
conduct evinced by the commanders, officers, and seamen, voted : — to Cajrtain 
Dance 2000 guineas, and a piece of plate valued at 200 guineas ; to Captain 
Timins, whose ship, the Rm/a! Geor«e, bore the brunt of the action, being the 
leading ship, 1000 guineas, and a piece of plate value 100 guineas ; to each of the 
other commanders 500 guineas, and a piece of plate value 50 guineas ; to the 
officers, petty officers, and seamen of the fleet: — chief officers l.'iO guineas each ; 
second, ditto, 125 ditto; third and fourth, ditto, 80 ditto; fifth and sixth, ditto, 
50 ditto; pursers and surgeons, 80 ditto; surgeons’ mates, 50 ditto; midshipmen, 
30 ditto; other petty officers, 15 ditto; boatswains, gunners, and carpenters, 
50 ditto ; seamen, ordinary seamen, &c., 6 ditto. The Insurance Companies in 
India acted also with liberality to tho|i.e brave men. 

In 1805, the Company’s affairs were found to be in an embarrassed state, and 
the directors applied to parliament for payment of a large balance, amounting to 
5,570,336/. stated to be due to them from government, on account of advances 
for the public service in India. This claim was referred to a select committee of 
the House of Commons, who reported that, after dividing the expenses, &c., of the 
conque of Ceylon and the Eastern Islands, equally between the crown and the 
Company, deducting the expenses of the troops employed in Egypt, and taking 
ctqdit for the charge against the Company by the pay office, there was a clear 
balance owing to the Company of 2,300,000/. Of this sum 1,000,000/. was paid 
to the Company on account, and in 1806 a further sum of 1,000,000/. 
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In 1806, by the 43rd of Geo. III., chap. I269 a company was formed» bearing 
the title of the East India Dock Company, with powers to make docks and other 
works at Blackwall ; tlie preamble of which also states — Whereas the ships in 
the employ of the East India Company are of a larger size than other vessels 
employed by merchants in trade, and many of them nearly equal in bulk to the 
ships of the line in the royal navy; and whereas the cargoes and merchandise on 
board of such ships .xre of* great value and national importance, and whereas, by 
the present system of loading and dilscharging the cargoes of such ships, 
the navigation of the River jrhames is frequently impeded, and delays, losses, 
and inconveniences experienced, and the cargoes of such ships are subject to 
plunder, and the East India Company and owners thereof injured, and the public 
revenue defrauded to a considerable amount ; and whereas, if good and sufficient 
wet-docks and basins, with necessary accommodations and requisites for the 
reception of East India ships were made at or near Blackwall, the evils and 
mischiefs aforesaid might be greatly remedied and prevented, &c.” This act 
stipulated that, ^^All ships with cargoes from the East Indies or China must 
unload within the docks, except such part as the commissioners of the customs 
may direct to be unloaded at Long Reach, for lessening the draught of water 
of the ships. 

Owners, masters, &c., of ships with East India produce on board, suffering 
them to be unloaded, except as above, to forfeit for every offence 500/. 

^^If such ships cannot be unloaded in the docks, commissioners of customs 
may direct where they shall be unloaded in the port of London. 

Outward-bound ships to India or China, to load either in the docks, or 
below Liraehouse Creek. 

Owners, master^, &c., suffering goods to be loaded, except as above, to 
forfeit 200/. for every offence. 

No other than ships in tbe India trade, or craft attending them, ^cre 
suffered to go into the docks. 

* Prize ships loaded with East India produce, were subjected to the same 
regulations as ships from India, &c., and to pay tbe same charge as privilege 
goods. Ships in the East India trade were not required to load or unload in the 
docks, &c., for nfore than twenty-one years.’’ 

In 1807, by the 37th of George III., cliap. 3, the Company was overpowered 
to add 2,000,000/. to their capital stock ; a power of which they did not avail 
themselves, preferring to borrow money upon bond, as being more advantageous ; 
and parliament enabled them to issue bonds tef that amount, by the 47th of 
Geo. III., chap. 41. \ . 

In 1808, in a petition from the Company to the House of Common^f em- 
bodied statements, proving that the embarrassments of the Company had not 
originated in any improvidence or mismanagement on their parts, and set 
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forth, That in the course of the last and present war they have incurred various 
ex{jenses for expeditions from the continent of India to the French, Dutch, and 
Spanish possessions in the Indian seas, and to» Egypt, under the instructions of 
his majesty’s government, which expenses were advanced upon the reliance that 
they were to be fully reimbursed by the public, and ^diffei^nt sums have at 
difterent times been issued in respect thereof; nevertheless they claim that a 
laige balance is still due on that account. 

^^That they were on the 1st of March last indebted for customs and excise 
770,000/.; and upon an estimate of their pecuniary, transactions, from the Ist of 
March last to the 1st of March, 1799, their payments, including the said duties, 
will exceed the probable amount of their receipts within the same period by the 
sum of 2,433,185/., not including in the said receipts any part of the balance 
which may appear due by the public to them ; and that it will be highly incon- 
venient and disadvantageous that they should raise the whole of that sum by 
the means now in their power. 

That they are not conscious of having created or aggravated the financial 
pressure wdiicb they now feel, but that the same has been produced by a com- 
bination of the following causes : 

I. <^The vast amount of the debt accumulated in India, and the liigli rate of 
interest it bears, the effects of which have been to intercept the surplus revenue, 
and to occasion large drafts on the home treasury for payment of interest on the 
said debts, as W'cll as payments for political charges appertaining to the Indian 
territory, out of the home funds. 

II. “ The very large sums advanced for the expeditions from India before 
mentioned, part of which was borrowed in India at a high rate of interest. 

III. The deterioration occasioned in their affairs by a state of European 

war, under these heads : » 

‘/First, in freight and demurrage, which, in fourteen years, have created an 
increased expense of 7/^00,000/, Secondly, in the increased cost of the manu- 
factures of this country exported by them, to the annual amount, on the averi^e 
of thirteen years, of 1,690,000/. sterling ; which increase has not been counter- 
balanced by an incrjsase in the selling prices abroad of the same goods, nor by 
diminution in the cost of goods purchased abroad for importation into Europe ; 
and thirdly, in diminution of profits on the Indian investments homeward-bound. 

IV. “ The large supplies in goods and bullion sent out to India and China, 
between the years 1802 and 1806, exceeding very considerably the returns which 
have been made them in the*corresponding number of years. Those supplies 
wene originally furnished for the purpose of increasing the investments; but 
great 'part thereof, particularly the bullion, was absorbed by the expenses of the 
war then carried on against (he Mahrattas; and, in 1805, to aid the Indian 
finances, they sent large supplies of bullion, besides the usual exports of goods, 
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which latter were also to assist the mlinufactures of Great Britain^ continued to 
be exported upon an extended gcale to India and China in 1806, all which 
exports in the said several year8#‘are among the more immediate causes of the 
pressure now felt upon the home finances of the Company^ the returns hitherto 
received for the said exports falling, as already observed, far short of their 
amount. 

V. The comparutively small investments which were sent home from India 

during the years 1803, 1804, and 1805 ; whereas, if investments in proportion, 
even to the amount usual in. preceding years, had been sent home, they could 
then have been sold, and would have produced a considerable influx of nioney 
into the home treasury, which would have been ready to have counteracted the 
effects of the very^sniall sales which, in the present state pf Europe, can only be 
made, and which tend to the further embarrassment of the affairs of the 
Company. ^ 

VI. “ That anterior to the period 1802, mentioned under the fourth head, and 
during a period of ten years, 1797 to 1807, the advances made out of the funds 
at home, for supplies sent to India and China, for payment of bills of exchange 
drawn from tlienec, and for sums paid in England on account of political and 
military charges, appertaining to the Indian territory, have very largely exceeded 
all the returns received in the corresponding period from the said countries, 
which, by an account carefully made out, appear to be nidebted to the home con- 
cern in the said j)eriod, upwards of 5,000,000/. sterling. 

‘^That they do not presume to recjuest the interposition of the House to aid 
them in their present eiiiergency, uithout, at the same time, showing their un- 
questionable ability to discliarge all their present debts in England, and to repay 
whatever the House may in their wisdom think fit to assist them with ; for, 
independent of the Indian debt, which they submit is justly chargeable on the 
Indian territory, they beg leave to state, that on the Ist of March last, the ^m 
total of all debts, carrying interest, and not carrying interest, owing in England, 
then amdVinted to 9,122,624/. (not inducting the amount of their capital stock, 
but including the debts herGinbefore mentioned to be due to his majesty for 
customs and excise), and the sum owing by the public to the Company, faking 
the same as it stands in the annual account^at 2,460,000/., and other good debts 
owing to them in England, together with the value of goods now unsold in the 
warehouses, and of* the houses, warehouses, and other property in England, 
amounting to the sum of 14,149,623/.; and moreover, they ceitainly expect 
further goods from India and China in the course of the present ye^r, to the 
amount of 5,271,000/., which added to the last-mentioned sum, will mftke tb^r 
actual property in England amount to 19,420,623/., from which the debts aTore- 
said being deducted, there will remain a balance of 10,298,002/. ; but taking only 
the amount of the goods now unsold in their warehouses, and the amount to be 
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expected in the course of the year, bein^ 5,27 1,000/., both will make an aggre- 
gate of property amounting to 13,086,305/.; and if from this be deducted the 
estimated amount of sales in the course of the year, there will still remain at the 
end of the year, goods to the amount of 8,307,092/. as a security for any loan 
that may be made. ^ 

They, therefore, pray that the House will be pleased to take the matters 
aforesaid into their consideration, and to grant such relief ki the premises as their 
case may require, and to the House shall seem meet.” 

This petition was referred to the Select Comiriittee, who reported that there 
was 1,500,019/. owing to the Company, a considerable doubtful balance being 
still left open for discussion. In consequence of this report, 1,500,000/. was paid 
under the authority of Parliament. 

The peace and good understanding which had long been maintained between 
the Company and the Rajah of Travancore was interrupted this year. The war 
with Tippoo Sultan, which ended in the year 1792, was ostensibly caused by the 
attack made by that prince on Travancore, then in alliance with the Company. 
It was, therefore, decided that the Rajah of Travancore, as well as the Nabob of 
Arcot and the Rajah of Tanjore, should contribute towards the expenses of the 
war. Ills share was calculated at half the amount of his nett revenues. The 
last payment of any amount was made in 1792 — 1793. A small contribution was 
received on the following'year. After this period, the settlement of this account 
with the rajah was transferred from Madias to Bombay; and during the three 
years, 1794 — 1795 to 1796 — 1797, nothing was paid by him. In 1/95, a per- 
manent treaty was concluded with the rajah, in which it was stipulated that a 
subsidiary force should be furnished by the Company for his service, for which 
was to be paid annually the expense of the same. No payment was made under 
this treaty till 1797 — 1798. From 1798 — 1799 to 1806 the amount of tiie 
subsidy, fixed at 42,914/., was set off in the accounts with the rajah for pepper, 
furnished by him under contract. In 1805, another treaty was entered into with 
him for increasing the subsidiary force, and adding to the subsidy the amount of 
45,186/. for the expense of it; but no payment w^as made on accfjunt of the 
additional subsidy for nearly two years subsequent to the conclusion of the 
treaty, although the half of it was remitted for tliat period. ' In 1808, through 
the intrigues of rajah’s dewan, disturbances occurred, and ended in direct hostility 
to the Company, which were soon put down, and the rajah compelled to make 
considerable payments in discharge of the arrears due by him. 

A detachment of the Madras army took Tranquebar, the principal settlement 
of Denmark in the East Indies. About the same time, Serhampore, in Bengal, 
surrendered to the British forces. 

In 1809, the Company sustained heavy losses in their shipping, more parti- 
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cularly in the homeward-boun<l bound ships from Bengal ; of these, three were 
lost in 1808, and four in 1809, of which no account has ever been received.* 

In 1810, the Company presenied to the House of Commons a supplement to 
their financial report of 1808, in which they stated the embarrassments they were 
subjected to hy the remittances of the Indian debt, the great losses sustained in 
their sliipping, &c., and petitioned for a temporary assistance by loan. In conse- 
quence of which, goviernment, under the 50th Geo. III., chap. 114, issued exche- 
quer bills to the amount of 1,500,000/, for the use of the Company. 

The islands of France and* Bourbon, the last possessions of the French in the 
Eastern seas, were taken by the British on the 10th of December. The principal 
Dutch settlements in the Eastern islands were also taken by the British. 

In 1811, the transfer of the debt owing in India to Epgland, and bearing in- 
terest from eight to ten per cent, having still gone on in rapid progression, and 
government being convinced that the operation, with whatever temporary incon- 
venience it might be attended, would be permanently beneficial to the Company’s 
concerns, passed the act, 51st Geo. III., chap. 64, authorising the Company to 
issue bonds to the amount of 2,000,000/. 

Batavia surrendered to the British on the 8th of August, 1811, without oppo- 
sition ; and the remaining Dutch part of Java was soon after taken possession of. 

The ships in the service of the Company in 1810-11, on the outward and 
homeward-bound voyages, were 104, and their chartered tonnage amounted to 
90,272 tons, viz. 


* The follow inj^ is a .sfatcnieiit of tli(* losses sustained in the years 1807-1808 and J 808-1 809, 

r.t .11. I. ■' 


taken from the accounls rendered to parliament : — 

£. 

Wnipnir, lost off’ Marf^ate, homeward-hound, value of her carjjo 1 1,706 

Admiral Gardner^ lost on the (Ti)odwin Sands, outward-bound 87,897 

Britannia, Compaiis’s own ship, including her cargo n7,8‘20 

Tratwm, lost out ward-hoiihd, in the Bay of Bcngai 14,558 

lAird Nvlsoiiy parted from the fleet homeward-bound, in November, 

1808, in a violent gale of wind, not since heard of, supposed to have 

foundered, and all hands perished 6*8,468 

Koipcrimcnt, do. do. do 12,470 

Ghrp, do. do. do 11,875 

Calcutta, parted company from the fleet homeward-bound, in March, 

1809, in a tremendous gale of w'iiid, not since heard of, supposed 

to have foundered, and all hands perished 188,015 

Bnifral, • do. do. do 185,60] 

Duchess of Gordim, do. do. •• do 100,540 

Badif Jane Dunda^, do. do. wlo 51,816 

Eurojw, taken outward-bound, and carried into Mauritius 154, .898 

Streatham, do. do. do 154,502 

Asia^ lost in proceeding np Bengal River, outward-bound 4.8,01 1 


Forming a total in two years of fourteen ships, valued at I,048J077 

^ So unprecedented a loss of ships occasioned a particular inquii*}' on the part of the Co||f|iany 
into the causes of these disasters ; from which it appeared that they were owing chiefly to extra- 
ordinary tempests, or to the captures of the enemy, and not to any defect or errors in tlie struc- 
ture, equipment, or loading of the ships, or to any want of skill or conduct in the commanders 
and oflicers of them.— 
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Ships. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

33 each 

. 1200 . . 

is 39,600 

1 each 

889 . 

889 

1 . 

. 1242 . 

1,242 

13 i 

820 . . 

10,660 

1 

.1198 

J,198 

7 . 

818 . 

6,726 

J . 

. 1140 . 

1,140 

1 . 

756 . . 

756 

1 

. 1000 . . 

1,000 

39 small or extra ship^, whose char 

. 

6 . 

. 950 . 

6,700 

tered tonnage 

amounted to 

22,368* 


Of this branch of the Company’s concerns^ Lord Ca^tlcrcagh, in the year 
1803, spoke as follows : 

The shipping in the service of the East India Coiiipany is such as to consti- 
tute a magnificent property, and a great naval force" ; it is of a nature to be at any 
time converted into a great addition to the naval force of the empire ; it is com- 
posed of upwards of 100 ships, bearing 90,000 tons’ burden, and manned with 
7000 seamen. These riiay be arranged in three classes ; the fir containing ships 
of 1200 tons, may, upon a public exigency, be armed as ships of the line ; the 
ships of 800 tons may be employed as frigates, and those of 500 tons as sloops 
of war.” 

The following is a list of factories established in various parts of India in the 
year 1813, at all of which the Company had an estahlislnnent of European 
servants. Under the presidency of Bengal, the subordinate factories of Benares, 
BaULEAH, lluRRlAL, IIuRRlPAnL, JuNGYPORE, KeERPOUE, MiDNAPORE, 
Luckipore, Chittagong, CossiMorzAR, Coaiercolly, Malda, I^atna, 
Radxagore, Riingpore, Santipore, Burron, Dacca, Soonamookey, Mow, 
CossipoRE, Etawaii, Calpy, CjJorrcckpore. 

Under the presidency of Fort St. George, or Madras, the subordinate factories 
of TlNyEVEELY, UaMNAD, SaEEM, NaGORK, CcDDALORE, PlJLlCAT, Madde- 
POLLAM, Mausulipatam, Ingeram, Vizagapatam, Ganjam, Dkvicotta. 

Under the presidency of Bombay the subordinate factories of Scindy, or 
Tattaii, Cutch, Amedarad, Surat, Cambay, Brodera, Baroacii, Carwar, 
Tellicherry, Onore, Barcelorh, Mangaia)re, Calicut, Cranganore, 
Cochin, Anjengo. Including also all other places where pepper wasiproduced 
in the earlier periods. 


* The following is a list of the number of ships which were launched in the River Thames 
for the Company’s service, witli th( ir tonnage, in e.achyenr, from 1770 to 18 J 1 inclusive: — 


YEARS. 

Sbipti. 

iToDDag:c 

1 YEARS. 1 

Slii|i4. ;1•nnal>re 
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1 
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t 

number. 

tODi*. 
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! 
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•> 
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11 
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71 
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7 
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10 
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2 
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4 
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3 
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2 
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8 
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1 
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2 

1638 
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13 
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17 
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1 
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7 
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8 

7390 
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4 
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6’ 
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3 
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0 
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1780.....^ 

3 
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lo 
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1 
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5 
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71 
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100,584 
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160,884 

Total... 

224 

202,061 
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Under Bcncoolen, on Sumatra, the*Bubordinatc residencies of Moco Moco» 
IproE, Cattown, Saloomah^ Manana, Crooe, Tappanooly, Padang. 

The Company had then also establishments at Pulo Penang, or Prince of 
Wales’ Island, in the Straits of Malacca; and at several of the Eastern or Spice 
Islands ; at Bushire^^in tliQ Gulf of Persia; and Canton, in China. 

Of the factories under the respective governments of Madras and Bengal, 
many included from hfty to 100 miles of country ; so that under each factory 
there was of necessity a nymbcr of minor* factories, situated in the principal 
manufacturing towns, for the purpose of collecting the produce of those places, 
and of forwarding them to the head factory to which they are attached, from 
whence they were ultimately consigned to the respective presidencies, to which 
the principal factories are subordinate. ^ 

During the year 1813, the Company^s stock formed a capital of six millions 
sterling, into which all persons, natives or foreigners, males or females, bodies 
politic or corporate (the Governor and Company of the Bank of England only 
excepted), have libeity to purchase without limitation of amount. Act 9 and 
10 William 111. chap. 44. Charter, 5th of September, 1698. 

On tlic mode of conducting the affairs of the Oriental possessions, Lord 
Gastlcrcagh, in the House of Commons, on the 22nd of March, 1813, said, 

The mode oj governrneut adopted hy the Hast India Company has raised and 
preserved an empire unprecedented in the history of the world; and they have go- 
verned the people under their control^ on a principle eminently calculated to produce 
the happiness of the governed. I do not believe the history of the world has ever 
jfrodiiced its parallel ; a system by which a population of fifty millions oj native 
subjects are governed, while the civil ojficers of the Company, by whom the govern^ 
ment is conducted, does not exceed si j teen hundred; and this, too, under a government, 
than which there never was a milder, nor one by which the happiness of the people 
is more consulted • 


CHAPTER IV. 

STATISTICS OF THE TRADE AND NAVIGATION OF THE EAST INDIES, CHINA, AND 

OTHER ORIENTALIST ATES. 

In 1813, the charter of the Company having terminated, a new' one was granted 
for a period of twenty years. Several complaints were urged against the mono- 
poly of trade possessed by the Company ; and to tlifls monopoly w’’as attributed 
the limited trade to India and China. Private merchants and manufacturera 
claimed a share in the trade, and a repeal of the monopoly ; but the Compfilhy 
resisted so far, on the granting of the new charter, that they obtained a prolon- 
gation of the exclusive trade to China to the 10th of April, 1831, with three 
VOL. IV. 3 F 
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years’ notice. The trade to India was bpened, under certain conditions, to all 
private traders, with the limitation, that private individuals should trade, directly 
only, with the presidencies of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Penang ; that 
vessels fitted out by them should not be under 350 tons’ burden, that they 
should abstain, unless allowed by the Company, or tljie Board of Control, from 
engaging in the coasting trade of India and China. 

The committee of the Lords on the foreign trade of ''the country, printed in 
May, 1821, reported, that ^‘the greatly increased consumption of British goods in 
the East, since the commencement of free trade, nannot be accounted for by the 
demand of European residents, the number of whom docs not materially vary ; 
and it appears to have been much the greatest in articles calculated for the general 
use of the natives. That of the cotton manufactures of this country alone is 
stated, since the first opening of the trade, to have been augmented from four to 
_fve fold (it is now ^augmented from fifly to sich/ fold). The value of the mer- 
chandise exported from Great Britain to India, which amounted, in 1814, to 
870,l77f > amounted in 1819, to .3,052,741/.; and although the market appears 
then to have been so far overstocked as to occasion a diminution of nearly one- 
half in the exports of the following year, that diminution appears to have taken 
place more in the articles intended lor the consumption of Europeans than of 
natives; and the trade is now stated to the committee, by the best informed persons, 
to be reviving. When the amount of population, and the extent of the country 
over which the consumption of these articles is spread, are considered, it is ob- 
vious that any facility which can, consistently with the political interests and 
security of the Company’s dominions, be given to the private trader, for the dis- 
tribution of his exports, by increasing the number of ports at which he may have 
the option of touching in pursuit of a market, cannot fail to promote a more ready 
and extensive demand. 

' The East India Company continued, however, their commercial residents, with 
large establishments in the principal commercial entrepots, and the private traders 
complained, usually with ju-stice, of tjie interference, and loss caused by the Com- 
pany’s residents; and it was admitted by the Marquis Wellesley, “ that the inti- 
mation of a wish, from the Company's resident is always received as a command 
by the native manufacturers and producers.” * 

This monopoly of trade cannot, however, be said to have been for a long period 
otherwise than unprofitable to the Company, as traders. It was rather an engine 
of political power, by excluding private enterprise. 

In )832 and 1833, the policy of renewing the charter having been under the 
'cpnsideration of Parliament ; and the Act of the 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 35, renewing 
tEe charter until 1854, abolished the Company’s trading powers. — See that Act 
hereafter. 
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The territories comprised within the*sovereignty of the East India Company, 
and the dates of their acquis^ition^ are seen by the following list: — 


1688. Bombay. 

1757. The twenty-four Pergunnahs. 

1759. Masulipatam, &c. 

1760. Burdwan, Midhaporg, and Chitta^ 

gong. 

1765. Bengal, Beliar, atul 9rissa. 

1765, Jaghire, near Maaras. 

1766. Northern Circars 

1775. Zamindary of Benarea. 

1776. Island of Salsette. 

1778. Nagore. 

1786. Pulo-Penang. 

1788. Guntoor Ciicar. 

1792. Malabar, Dindigui^ Salem, &c. 

1799. Coimbatore, Canara, Wynaad, and 

Tanjore. 

1800. Nizam’s acquisitions from Tippoo 

Sultan. 

1801. Carnatic, Goruckporo, Lower Dooab, 

Bareilly, &c. 

1802. Districts in Bundelcund. 

1803. Kuttack, Balasore, Upper Dooab, 

Delhi, &c. 

Add to these the territories acquired 
dependent and occupied states, and tbel 
to include the vast regions from the 
Comorin. 


1805. Districts in Guzerat. 

1815. Kiimaon, and part of Nepaul. 

1817. S'dugur, Huttah, Darwar, &c, 

1818. Candeish, Ajmere, districts on ti e 

Nerbudda, Siimbhulpore, Patna, 
Poonah, Konkun, Southern Mah- 
ratta Country, 

ISSO. Lands in Southern Konkun. 

1822. Districts in Bejapore, and Ahmed- 
nuggur. 

1824, Island of Singapore. 

1825, Malacca. 

1826, Assam, Arracan, Tavoy, Yci Ten- 

nasscrim, ^c. 

1832. Cachar. 

1834. Coorg, Loodliiana, and adjoining 
district. 

1835. Jynteeah. 

1<S39. Aden. 

1840. Kurnoul. 

1841. Jalown. 

1843. Scinde. 

by the victories in the Punjab, with the 
ritish empire in India may be said almost 
Himalaya Mountains south to Cape 


It is not within the object of the account we have undertaken to give 
statistically of British India, to comprehend more than a view of the trade, 
navigation, finances, commercial regulations, and resources of that empire. 
The political power of Great Brjtain in India, and the moral responsibility w'hich 
devolves on those who undertake the administration of that vast dominion, and 
of the Diany nations which comprise its population of probably more than one 
hundred miiiione, must, therefore, constitute subjects of more extensive inquiry 
and consideration. 
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Ships, Goods, and Bullion sent to India, by the Company from London, during the 

following Years: 


YEARS. 

Ships aeot 
from Bng- 
laud to the 
Bast Indies 
in China. 

Ooods and 
Bull inn 
Exported 

YEARS. 

Ships sent 
from Eng- 
land to the 
East Indies 
In China. 

Goods and 
Bullion 
Exported. 

YEARS. 

Ships sent 
from Eng- 
land to the 
Enst Indies 
in China. 

Goods and 
Bullion 
Exported 

From March 
to March. 

From March 
to Msreh. 

From Marcht 
to March. 

1680—1 

1681—2 

1682- 3 

1683- 4 

1684- 6 

1685- 6 

1686- 7 

1687- 8 

1688 0 

1689-90 

No. tons. 

10 4,975 

23 9.160 

21 8,625 

22 10,880 

14 5,545 

13 7.776 

6 3.320 

6 • 2.968 

2 , 875 

4 0.55 

£ 

316,213 
834,496 
515,216 
482,147 
520, .141 
G19;290 
298,958 
157.491 
30.2:H) 
131,602 

1660-1 

1691— 2 

1692— 3 

1693— 4 

1604—5 

169.5—6 

1696— 7 

1697— 8 

1698— 0 

1690-1700 .... 

No. 

6 

7 

* « 
15 

0 

7 

4 

9 

14 

12 

tone. 

2589 

278tl 

2.510 

58.58 

38.55 

31 2G 
1870 
3605 
5.5.50 
5086 

£ 

125,101 

143,728 

171,812 

677,616 

39.5,391 

228,622 

115,.570. 

388.6.5H 

590,914 

.582,75.1 

1700— i ...... 

1701— 2 ...... 

1702— 3 

1703— 4 

17(V1— 5 

170.5-0 

1706 7 

1707— 8 

1708— 9 

1769-10 

No. tons. 

7 2675 

0 2985 

12 4730 

13 4195 

17 6025 

9 2420 

9 3120 

15 5130 

10 .1^116 

13 45.50 

£ 

4.52,716 

317,29.1 

220,223 

411,74.5 

349,711 

198,138 

3.13.215 

.502,083 

550,3.58 

513,733 


Amount of the principal Articles of Export in the undermentioned Periods, viz : — 




YEARS. 

Woollens. 

Lead. 

Copper. 

Iron. 

Tin. 

Stores. 


PERIODS FROM 

1708 

to 

1720 

.€ 

963.574 

£ 

74.398 

£ 

£ 

.53,077 

£ 

32.806 

£ 

Il.2,:i07 

1721 


1730 

€9‘»,334 

7I.6KI 


.54,106 

.1,596 

i4:i.:iii 

1731 


1740 

804.024 

12.5,455 

173..5I3 

65.632 


229,548 

1741 


1750 

1,196,201 

I.^1.2.51 

242.3U.5 

72.526 


198,287 

17.51 


176U 

1,768,740 

127,816 

7.56,k7.1 

62,82.1 1 


428.177 

1761 


1770 

2,.'i83,3.59 

.111.3)5 

822,769 

8.5,:iii ! 

• • 

951,;«4 

1771 


1780 

2.129,4)10 

117,125 

1,443,460 

.55..195 ; 


••36,722 

1781 


1796 

3.34.5,103 

262.095 

1,236,7 ''9 

73,617 

1 137.814 

908, '«3l 

1791 

1801 

n 

IPOO 

Ibll ! 

f 7,611,135 

1 12,6.52.709 

.1.13.767 

787,966 

I,.W<.,I97 

1,982,985 

223.1 1 1 
, Mis, .59.1 : 

726,124 , 

420.345 i 

1,675, 63.5 
3.930 389 



Total 1 

1 .13,551,698 

2.104.801 i 

8,1.52.8 17 

' 1.31 5, S 82 1 

* 1,. 120.685 1 

9.80.5.191 


YEARS. 

Foreign 

Goods. 

Charges. 

Total 

Merrhundiiie. 

Bullion. 

To^a U 

l>ERIODS FROM 




£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1768 

to 

1720 

33, .189 

38,103 

l,:i58,815 

5, .5 If >,907 

6.H7.5 722 

1721 


1730 

48,248 

.Ti.yri 

1,0.55,222 

5,27 1,742 

6,329.964 

1731 


1740 

99,273 

36,564 

l,534,(*»9 

4.822,018 

6,3.Wi,fl27 

1741 


1750 

121,065 

49,M6 

2,016,26.5 

6.257. l‘)4 

K.267,4.59 

1751 


1760 

109.719 

.51,676 

3 300 363 

5.fi6],t)28 

8,661,391 

1761 


1770 

1.15,142 

38,08] 

4,027, .1,11 

1 ..503.709 

6,131,04.1 

1771 


1786 

187,812 

21,965 

4,926,305 

426,800 

.5,.i53,l0.5 

17HI 

Vfr 

1790 

213,.572 

583)21 

6,260,762 

3.929,916 

10,190,680 

1791 


1860 

271,706 

92.056 

12, .542, 673 

3.5 19.981 

If >,062, 1)57 

1701 


1811 

808,247 

468.566 

21,62.5,794 

.5,961 •.002 

27 ;)9 1,796 



Total 

2.0,11,235 

900,600 

59, .54 1,542 

42,878.302 

102,419.814 












































OKIENI-AL COMMERCE. 


tbe principal Articles, the produce of Asia, Imported into and Re-exported from Great li 
alue of eatm Article, as far as the same can be ascertained trom Authentic Documents presented to ] 
No. 333 and 337; 1813, No. 191 ; l818. No. 413 ; 1820, No. 233 and 257; 18’21, No. 4 


.KS. 

A View during Thirty Years, 
from 1791 to 1823 (1812 and 1813 
excepted).— Of tbe Value of the 

prkucipal Articlea, tbe produce of 

Asia. 

6 

A View during Three Periods of Ten Years, ealb of the Value of 
the principal Articlea, tbe produce of Alia, 

• 

Dlirerence during 1 
of Ten Yean, eaci 
imports and the 
irom Great Britain 
cipal Articles, tlii> 
Asia, showing the 
in Great Br 

Imported from £ast 
India and China into 
Great Britain. 

Re-exported from 
Great Britain t«» all 
Parts of the World. 

« 

e.S 0 , 

slss* 

iSJ: fe s* 

^ 

Imnorted into Great Britain 
from East India and China. 

Re-exported from Great 

Britain to all Parts of tbe 

World. 

1701 

to 

1800 

1801 

to 

1810 

1811, and 
frum 1814 
to 1822 

1791 

to 

IsOO 

1801 

to 

1810 

1811, and 
from 1814 
to 1H22 

I7!il 

to 

1800 

1801 

to 

Mil 

' I 

£ 


£ 

^ i 

1 ^ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

X 

X 

...Iba. 

171,700 

90,358 j 

H',438 

33,006 ! 

1 36,A38 

‘100,901 

12.186 

22,282 

.55,800 

21.810 

14, .5.1 

....do. 

445,343 

341,750 

143,387 

62,191 

: 178,450 

244.692 

3.5,328 

96,501 

180.926 

0 Hii:i 


...do. 

458,560 

394,096 

64,461 

70,590 

1 144^8 

1 

243,582 

68,255 

113,567 

212,293 

2,33.5 

30,8. 

...do. 

2,980,950 

2,848,418 

i:i2,S32 

043,610 

i 922 , 4.55 

1,IK3,1(M 

427,770 

1,2.39, fWl 

1,181,1.37 


only 1.12 

>...do. 

1,004,935 

910,939 

03,996 

244,162 

338,711 

422,063 

132,074 

334,ii»3 

444,701 


sr 

•evta. 

a,3IM2! 

3,071,984 

646.338 

862,585 

1,204,389 

4,191,348 

6.57,203 

1 . 071.022 

i 3,f/40.|56 

mm ! i8p.7( 

,..lbi. 

12,339,837 

2,473,189 

0,861.668 

803,413 

1 2,450.827 ! 9,077.614 

28,019 

105,1 13 

{ 2, J 12.020 

777,3sr» 

' 2,3.5l.'.s 

. i .do* 

963,013 

437,579 

510,334 

7I,SH7 ; 

! 210,072 

702 , 2 , 5:1 

46,954 

I5t.:i5h 

1 239,206 

24.0.33 

1 

. . .do. 


19,885,830 

11,828,786 

6,270,408 10 , 5 : 19,159 

14,899,0.55 

4,103,249 

5,0.58,86) 

10,121,724 

2,17I,ir>0 

; 4,880.211 

.. .do. 
}earl 

1,183, !ii0 

799,240 

384,696 

1 204,083 

211,781 

70h,«7l 

104.735 

122, 111. 5 

. 571,590 

Wi.-na 

1 88,81, 

...do. 

329,528 

‘ 49,921 

280,507 

j MSM 

89.5.38 

18,5,6.36 

3,230 

3.212 

42, .578 

51,121 

1 80,;)') 

> . . 4 I 0 . 

2,039,931 

1 1,414,330 

1,21.5,573 

I 399,81) 

543,601 

1,716.518 

168,430 

257,391 

988, .5:14 

2.3), .382 

' 280, ')! 

...do. 

1*.:- 

t,(iW,ll3 

4,323,930 

1,363,177 

' 1,787^77 

1,794,683 

2,126,835 

1,374,002 

1,034,917 

1,914,116 

302.670 

' 

- A. .. 

pieces 

22,601,208 

18,318,904 

4,282,304 

9.413,606 

H,noi,G95 

4,285,907 

4,922,207 

8,262,243 

.5, 1, 34, .514 

only 4,2Mi 

...do. 


.5,606,136 

1,937.450 

5,531,140 

1,776,115 

2l0,:t.30 


1 , (> 34 , 730 

123,721 

1.703,459 

M1,3S 

..do. 

2,773,291 

1,333,321 

1,239 970 

399,004 

802,170 

1,572,113 

175,283 

411.147 

940,891 

1 223.721 

391,0-) 

• • (do. 

14,834,113 

11,455,205 

3,378,910 

4,606.804 

3,317,701 


4,263,681 

3,636,990 

3,5.54,533 

343,123 

1 

3, 

...lbs. 

231,251 

16.V81 

6.\07O 

.56, .552 

84,286 

90,412 

35,580 

57,708 

72,202 

20,060 1 

20,48 

.owta. 

1,842,094 

757,077 1 

1,083.017 

t 173,780 

41().(X19 

1,252,245 

30,670 

16H.rrf>l 

.551,720 

1 : 17,110 1 

i 247,38 

...Iba. 

104,280 

36,118 1 

108,171 

i 31335 

41,287 

91,065 

':i,407 

j;j,o:)7 

:47,674 

sMiw 1 

' 2S, 2.5 

.ewts. 

10,102,416 j 

j 2J44,1U0 

8,718.307 

2,478,144 

3,416,536 

4,907,716 

192,013 

444,310 

1,507,785 j 

2,2h6.1.)l 

2,972,2^ 

/..Iba. 

17,407,668 

1,138,572 

10,249,000 

4,329,771 

4, ,387, 025 

8,489,072 

411,361 

210,40.3 

5.30, KW 

4,118,410 

4,177 92 

...do. 

3 . 0 : 17,392 

220,322 

4,817.270 

1,.562,07M 

1,008,860 

2, .376, 654 

09,427 

44,Ht)8 

lOo 026 1 

1,102,6.51 

1 , 05 : 1 , 9(1 

.cwta. 

7,200,840 

3,688.977 

3 517,863 ; 

2,244,102 

1,023,829 

3,3.38 .519 

972,176 

045,768 

2 , 07 i,o:« 

1,272,310 

078,0(1 

>..lba. 

119.249.237 

18,109,832 

101.1:19,425 , 

,33,4.59,2 2 

41,473,(»3 ;44,3I4 411 

4 452.2(2 

6,l;3,840 

7,48.3,736 

:9.006.9.50 

85,;)01,Tll 

,..lb^ 

1 258,758 

193,722 

65, 0:10 1 

i 59,741 

45,643 ' 

1.5.3,;i47 ' 

28,722 

42,949 

l22.0''0 1 

:ii,oio 

2,72 


lottoo wool pricts lOil.pvr II).); lince IftSOi the luwoit price 6d. per lb., tbe bigbeiit 10d.per lb,; in 17^1, tbe price wi 

io 1H13, As. 01. per lb. !jlee mnce (avcra(ce price, S.'w. per lb.) ; einc < 1B20 4 b. lOd. per lb. to As. 3d. per lb. only t the anoiial c 
, 39a. per tb. See nutmegs (iTcrabe price, 15a. per lb.) ; aioce 1819, 8 b. id. to Sm, g<l. per lb. onl) ; in 1797 , 33it per lb. ; io 1806, 

; in 1809,001. per cwt; in 1812, Oik. per cwt.; and lu 1813, 70 r. per cwt. See aalip<‘tre (average rprire. 9,5*. perewt.); aioce IH'J 
kch^enr, 1820, ]R2l, and 1882, tbe 0xed rate of valuation } and we have thought proper, for tbe purpose to xbow the true lacrea;: 
1 1791 to 1821. (See the number printed at tbe bottom of ea0L beasional Report, Paper, &c. ; 1813, ^o. 191 ; 1818, No. 4l3 ; 182( 







COMMERCIAL STATISTICS OF BRITISH INDIA 


ie» showing the whole Consumption from 1791 to 1822» both inclusive, specifying the Species, Q 
by the House of Commons to be printed during* the last Thirty Years. {See Sessional Repoi 
824, No. 264). Signed, William Ikving, Inspector-Geleral of imports and Exports. 


View duiiiiK Thirty Years, 
n 1791 to 1822 (ISIS and 1B13 
cluaive).-~Of the quantity of 
principal Artlclea, tho pro* 
ottce of Aaia. 
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''ill 
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antity. 

IH)0,1G0 

425,95:1 

114,150 


quantity. 
3,079,159 
2,432,407 
5, 254,01 6 


quantity. 

2,811.001 

993'54G 

859,534 


172,155 8,704,305 

024,679 4.554,699 


407,790 

409.980 


203,490 

150,588 

118,842 

715,408 

917,149 


1.080,378 

59,416,554 

5,834.304 

66,287,120 

639,392 


123,112 

236,740,034 

7.284,448 

30,428,288 

307,757 


G49.0G9 

540,577 

709,081 


840,372 

1,885,808 

115,304,818 


4,808,697 
1,000,769 
36, 40-1, 863 


135,025 


24,425,280 


6.709,739 


031. /24 
084,737 


3,737,424 1.204,300 
5,575.71,5 4,509,022 


053,375 

312,513 

Hli,094 

8Ji7,523 

342,282 


13,091,064 

1,655,815 

7,077 

3,547,171 

659,726 


3,861,711 

656,098 

1,085,017 

6,310,352 

2,682,550 


407,608 
598,280 
4;n,829 
687,740 
350 348 


8,572 

7,373 

1,756,050 

lll,44'i.iat 

M.885 


10,249.096 

3,440,907 

S675,173 

610,2^12,616 

2,001,103 


«A Tiew during Three Periods of Ten Years, each of the Quan* 

^ titles of the principal Articles, the produce of Asia. 

• 

Difference during Thre 
of Ten Years, each het^ 
Imports and the R 

• 

imported into Great Britain 
from East India and China. 

Ke-ex ported from Great 
Britain to all Parts of the 
World. 

from Great Britain, of 
cipal Articles, the p: 
Aaia, showing the Con 
iu Great Britaic 

1791 

1801 

1811, and 

1701 

18(U 

1811, and 

1701 

1801 


to 

to 

from 1814 

to 

to 

from 1814 

to 

to 


1800 

1810 

to 1822 

1800 

1810 

1 0 1822. 

1800 

1810 


quantity. 

quantity. 

quantity. 

quantity. 

quantity. 

quantity. 

quantity. 

quantity. 


1,165,590 

1,263,044 

3,461,520 

1,727,239 

398,958 

763,96% 

1,916,241 

766,637 

499,079 


438,909 

1,259,715 

390,554 

701,195 

1,340,658 

48,445 

558,520 


941,205 

1,925,184 

3,247,761 


1,514,228 

2,830,584 

81,401 

410,956 


2, *00 ,ri08 
1,220,810 

2,838,326 

1,693,556 

3,640,321 

2,110,313 

1,316,216 

660,371 

3.814,404 

1,670.819 

3,033,345 

2,223,509 

' only 407 J90 

469,980 


161,302 

240,836 

798.3.52 

125,182 

672.469 

204,690 

2,5:14,439 

750..50Q 

39.120 

36.146 


lD,:t29,981 

58.9fi3,K54 

217,862,753 

.56,208,646 

18.657,512 

56,428,415 

782,848 

1 

954.496 

2,800,961 

0,36.3,385 

626.062 

2,018,1 13 

3,190,219 

326,434 


20,021.360 

35,130 531 

49,663,517 

614,457 

13,684,165 

18,862,873 

33,739,082 

7,237.195 

16,26%658 


163,267 

169,426 

83,788 

98,332 

457,278 

79,479 

71,093 


031,784 

1,534,942 

721,803 

3.182,343 

55,387 

55,076 

729,909 

876,397 

1,479,666 


633,083 

2,288,691 

224,574 

343,188 

1,318,046 

808,609 

381,615 


47,135,263 

47.858,273 

56,716,145 

36,664,078 

27,507,799 

5l,042,<f41 

10,471,186 

20,860,474 


12,551,476 

11,868,927 

6,714,623 

6.562,943 

11,016,324 

6,816,010 

only 5,709,789 


3.703,427 

1.181,077 

144,220 

2,565,121 

1,089,820 

82,483 

1,188 306 

94,257 1 


1,4{)0,<)27 

2,917,025 

5,716,785 

637,393 

1,495,081 

5,443,241 

813,584 

1,421,944 1 


5,264,919 

8,791,659 

7,896,697 

4,872,779 

4,156,561 


752,140 

s,4ri9,< 

.565,529 

1 73,7H0 

812, kOO 

904,124 

355,867 

577,920 

722 022 


264,934 



1,252,245 

3C,G70 

168,681 

.5.51,726 

137,110 

247,388 


1,880,154 

762,506 

•2,477,437 

9,499,931 

1, .528,528 

324,448 


2,260,4.53 

1,. 566, 7 06 

1.515,107 


1,051,248 

59,081 

136,711 

4G3,9:t4 

703425 

« 914,537 


4,529,771 

4.387,925 

8,489,972 

411,361 

210,403 

536,808 

4,118,410 

4,177,692 


1,115.770 


1,697,6:0 

49,591 

32,049 

75.733 

1,066,179 

752,851 


1,068,806 

773,252 

1.589,771 

462,941 

307,509 

980,200 

605^65 

465,743 


199.749.001 

255,234,6(i7 

272,704,072 

27,398,537 

37,992,862 

46,063,725 

172,350,464 

217,201 805 

S 

2,389,662 

1,826,789 

6,133,«97 

1.118,pl2 

1,717,971 

4.882 002 


108.«()4 



. lOd. per lb. ; in 1798, 28. 9d. per lb. ; in 1799, Ss. 5d. per lb. Ser cloves (average price, 48. per lb.) ; in 1S23, 2a. 5d. per lb. onl 
>. at the Bast India Company’s sales was, in 1797, 32s. 4d. per lb.; in 1804, 43a. 3d. per lb.; in 1806, 60a per lb. ; and the av 
I. See rice (average price, 30s. per ewt.) ; since 1820, the lowest, 7s. per cwt. ; the highest, 13s. per cwt. ; in 1799, S8i. per cw 
!wt.; the highest, 828. percwV. The accounts ordered by the House of Comment to be printed, May 6, 1823, No. 313 {see page 
dia article imported or re-exported, to continue Co take the aggregate value idopled officially in too different accounts presen' 
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Statement — continued. 
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Summary Recapitulation of the Value of all Merchandise, the Produce of the East 
Indies and China, Imported into and Re-exported from Great Britain, and the 
Amount of Duty of Customs aijl Excise ip each Year, from 1791 to 1822, both 
inclusive. 


1701 

17»2 

1704 

1705 
170r, 
1707 
170H 
1700 
IHOO 

IHOl 

IH02 

jHoa 

]H()4 

IHII5 

IHOO 

IS07 

IKDH 

IHTJO 

IHMI 

mil 

1K14 

1HI5 

IHUl 

1KI7 

IHIH 

mm 

IH'iO 

ixai 

I 


TOTAL 
of the 

Value of Mertbandise, 

* the I'roduce of 
^East Indiea and China. 

DiiTerence 
between the 
imports Hnd 
Rc-ax porta. 

1 allow mg the 
art r<«|5e 
eSnsumption 

Imported. | 

Expoi ted. 

Qreat Britain, 

.£ 

£ 

X 

Mil. Ill 

1.784,007 

4,647,104 

4,7(;(i.83l 

l,H54.2IM) 

2,012,541 


1.. 330.540 

4,910,042 

7,*<(K», 1 1 1 

2.221,127 

.5,170.017 

y.HfIN.IWO 

2.402,851 

7,405,188 


2,83l.m.5 

.3.070,503 

(1,522, MiO 

3,3‘J5..580 

3,120 574 

la.ioi.y.M 

3,302.010 

!»,7;>y,oi5 

7.174,(J:i5 

3.3i(i,42l 

4.158,214 

8.557,05(1 

4,407,117 

4,149,930 

H.H87..‘*I5 

3,0(5.5.059 

4,922,286 

0,101,324 

3,04i5.225 

.5,IOO,(MiO 

IO,7f»l,(W7 

3. .527 ,026 

7.253, lol 

0,5K *.‘200 

4,147.103 

5,435.106 

|0,KH|J0() 

3,422.K0(» 

7,4r>8.:i54 


2.030,701 

3.625,89 1 


2,325, (»K5 

4, » 73,2 13 


2.510.002 

8,048,140 

0, 02'.), 403 

3,120,753 

2,500,710 

.s,'ju,(in 

2,404,510 

6,510,131 

7. 140,330 

2,000,030 

5,358,001 

1 l.*2KO,.'i55 

.5,(iri0,803 

5,(i29,602 

12,023 5«0 

5,H():i 751 

7.110,838 

13,550,224 

5.,5 13,023 

8.015,301 

I2,1.5'.»,'i(;2 

4,5.53 507 

7,005,005 

12,201.454 

4,852.312 

7,4.10,1 12 

12-0s‘MH(i 

4,302.111 

7.r.07,50.'i 

l2,27K.(iH2 i 

4,024,127 

7,054,5.55 

10,120,157 

1.30,1,050 

.5,730,501 

8,871, K(i0 

3,011 7H2 

4,027,08 1 


AMOUNT OF DUTIES OP 

Cuatoms 

and 

Excise. 

1 

Ciiatnma upon 
Goods 1 

impnrTed troni| 
East India 
and China. 

1 

1 

Exefsa Daty 

1 on 

East India 
Company’s 
Tea Sale only. 

X 

^ 1 

X 

1.204,086 

802.741 

401,345 

1 , 1 8t;,o;t9 

713,276 

472,763 

1,383.317 

h(,7,l5l 

510 , 10:1 

1,37 .5, 405 

863,04.5 

511,850 

1,744,5(>H 

],OI.5..547 

729,016 

2.249, i^iO 

1,43.1,060 

813,200 

2,lH(>.n9 

1,163,113 

1,023,276 

2,091,680 

930.417 

I.I 6 I 26.1 

2.451,839 

1,272,.507 

1 , 179,272 

1,877.09!) 

724,203 

1.152,816 

2,121,826 * 

701.474 

1.13.1,352 

1,994 .994 

602,922 

1 ,. 392 , 072 

2,053,238 

580,118 

2,067,120 

3,006,796 

647,073 

2.:459,ri3:4 

3, 0:18.4 17 

728,2.52 

2.01IMIS.'S 

3,751,035 

759 401 

1 2.99l,(^:i4 

3,710,327 

007,777 

3,018.550 

4,120,991 

830,307 

3,290,087 

3.478.832 

712.407 

2,706,365 

4,158,830 

725,394 

3,133,436 

3,497,185 

707,005 

2,789,580 

4,088,672 

1,010,008 

3.078,664 

4.367,927 

1 997,:i47 

3,:I70,.580 

3,012.277 

807,317 

2,714,930 

3 7»>«,5I5 

085,114 

2.783,101 

1, 080,205 

986,753 

3,099,453 

4.0.50,109 

981,101 

:i, 008.948 

;i,700 o;io 

014,272 

.1,08.5,764 

:i.0 18,061 

673,57.5 j 

3,24l,48§ 

4,1.32,887 

744,840 1 

:i,38H,047 


N»n ii. — In roiKseqiit'iic** of tin; i,'fiirral de-trncriiw of the bnokx »nil dociinjcntH by fire (1814) at the Cuntuin llouso 
I Lviifion, MO accuiiut lia» been picsuiited (u l*arliafiicnt for the >earR 1812 uiid 1813, 
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ORIENfAL COMMERCE, 


Statement of the Amount of Duties of" Customs received upon Sixty principal 
Articles Imported into Great Britain from the East Indies and China, in each Year from 
1814 to 1822, both inclusive, as far as the sf-me can be ascertained from Authentic 
Documents presented to Parliament and ordered 6y the House of Commons to be printed, 
the 3rd of July, 1820, No. 234, and 5th of May, 1823, No. 313 ; signed hy William 
Irving, Inspector-general of the Imports and Exports of Great Birtain. 


ARTICLES. 


Aloes 

Assatoctiila . . 

Barilla and alkalis | 

Benjamin 
Bnraa ... 

Camphor . 

Oaties. . . . 

Cardamoms . 

Carpets | 

Cassia, buds * 

1ig:ik«a 

ChinawMre i 

Cinnamon I 

CioTei* ' 

Coffee ^ 

Elephants* teeth 

GamlKrge 

Cinger, dry 

preservod,... 

Gums ot all sorts i 

Indigo ' 

Mace ' 

Madder mot j 

Motlier-of'pcarl shells i 

Musk i 

Myrrh i 

Nutmegs 

Od, cassia 

ra**tor | 

Pearls \ 

Pepper I 

— long ! 

Piece goodsx calicoes j 

— — munlins [ 

nankeens ' 

• prohibited . 

Rhubarb . 

Rice . 

S<ifnow<*r j 

SaKo 

saltpetre I 

Saunders, red I 

Serins ' 

Sliaals I 

Silk, raw, of Bengal > 

China 

Skins and furs 

Soy 

Spirits 

Sticcada 

Sugar 

Tea 

Tortoiseshell 

Turmeric 

V*'rriiilion 

Waa, heea* 

Wme« 

Wood, ebony 

of other sorts.. 

Wool, cotton j 

Yarn, ditto 

Alt other articles I 

Total 1 


€ 


1814 

1815 i 

1816 1 

1817 

1818 

I l«19j 

1H20 

f 1821 

1823 

£ 

£ 1 

£ 


£ 

£ , 1 

£ 

1 £ 

““i 

7G0 

1,153 

< 1.1.59 

1,000 

1,.5.12 

1,.568, 

756 

1.200 

1,081, 

282 

400 

172 ; 

2()H 

148 

341 

277 

414 

*241 

j,or.« 

2,927 j 

1.571 1 

1,755 

2.137 

urtH. 

4.849 

4,984 

1,087 

738 

1,073! 

918* 

697 

1.928 

i 4‘»’li 

253 

349 

1 050 

3, lie 

2,908, 

3 , 1 . 13 ' 

4,308 

' 3.043 

' 5 . 30 : 1 ! 

.5,033 

3,439 

1 2,903 

3,2-19 

l,.10lt 

2.014 

3,010 

2.057 

2,071. 

1.IM3 

1,938 

1 2,271 

913 

1,080 

1,77.5! 

2 , 2 s 1 

2,297 

1,810 

1,2.52 

947 

1 1.150 

095 

4ttj 

2411 

274 

431 

.524. 

3.59 

2.50 

1 4KK 

:i(ii 

344 

212- 

83 j 

409 

103 

008 

548 

i 1,1*20 

20 

llj8' 

205 i 

290| 

3.52 

382 

170 

321 

j ‘ills 

l.Ol'iK 

3,2.13 

3.740 

3.477 1 

4 , 09.5 

.3,9;»4 

3,S0'2 

.3,.58.3 

1 3,8;io 

87.3 

471 : 

99.5 i 

.584 

800 

512 

1,180 

1,.390 

1 1.447 


1,115 

1.1.54> 

1,220' 

l,i!04 

1,.57.* 

1.3.14 ! 

1,488 

1,080 

7/»(J8 

2,100^ 

OlO' 

909 1 

m 

3,310 

3,:8i4 

3,032 

! 4,453 

18,200 

60,34r,; 

48,782; 

40,700| 

1.1.232 

i:i,i.i7 j 

r tr.ui-ferred t«i tin* Excise 

L from the 5th of J uly, I H19. 

213 

23 . 5 ; 

507 ' 

7f»4i 

468 1 

i 27,5 

909 

‘2.000 

944 

295 

5.51' 

.1.5.5 

44 . 1 ! 

400; 

; 404' 

389 

57*2 

{ 000 

1 

90 

951. 

1,3h8 

1.4111 

' 009' 

O 2 O 

1,064 

’ 2,3*25 

122 : 

129 

2.15 

1.5.-, 

179| 

! 1.5>* 

193 

2.m 

f loo 

8,854' 

0,207 

0,292, 

8,009 

1I,099| 

1 11.095; 

10, .507 


2l.7:u> 

r.r,,i8(j 

84 97:1 

75,208 

72..5/>3; 

♦»0.7M 

(;o,,5|m' 

.3M59 , 

3.l..5‘25 

:4l,5w* 

3,I.5H 

3,210 

2.773 

3.00] ; 

4/281,' 

' 3,.m9 

2,001 

l,‘»42 j 

2,18.5 

190 

497' 

155 

20.1 

4.57 

1 522 

005 

770 ! 

887 

12,l78i 

8,300, 

10,410 

12 , 002 ! 

11,7)0 

0,:t57 

4,822 

.5,120 

! 3,00' • 

jo: t 

492 

5' 

15.1 ' 

251 

301 

00)8 

40H 

581 


.591 i 

879. 

0291 

91 9, 

, 79!» 

731 1 

fiH7 

1.0*23 

11,3451 

15,951 

14,517 

17,.5m* 

17, •III 

[ 17,429' 

ii,:no . 

11,7.54 1 

13,M!,0 

r.'17; 

OKI' 

1,1 «9 

992, 

4,001' 

1 079 

82 

*2 , 

l.'ii. 

3,183' 

2,912 

3,,552 

5,100 

.5,31 7 j 

6,387 

H,H39 1 

7,121 I 

8, 7.(5 

930 

322 

273^ 

401 ! 

438 

.5^9 

. 5:15 1 

483 

831 

( 


i 

j 



' arrears 

rtren^ferred to the 

80,190, 

87,59.1* 

88..5C9 

05,2(8 1, 

101,019 

75.:m -I 

J Kxciae, I 

fro n the 

1 

1 

1 

‘ 


, ( 

57 

L5tbof July, I 8 I 9 . 

fiWi 

202 

4.58 

401 i 

1,382 

3 . 210 ! 

248 

fffhi ! 

1,103 

.52,980 

27, Hint 

43,422 

32,l9Ki 

28,721 ! 

24,089; 

.524 

4.50 1 

I4.'> 

22,880 

21,731 

23.015 

12,13.5! 

r..7i7i 

h,90i; 

9,274 

S.17I 1 

4,08.3 

19,088, 

.11,759 

27,1 ‘2.5 

21,375 

22, .543 

20.820, 

21,029 

1 9 . 0:13 1 

24,093 

19,790' 

30, 8112 ' 

29,4<HI 

31.3241 

17,251 

i;i..53.3f 

duty rrpi nled 

. 

2,109' 

1,.1H| 

2,201 

2,340 

3,047 

3,3 10 ! 

.1..54H 

3,235 

4,'21‘^ 

J ih' 

1,012 

1,042 

31 

, , 

3 , 752 ! 

9,.545 1 

7.04U 


• 112 ' 

300 

3181 

407 

704 

.5831 

405 

000 

1.011 

.. ( 

•2,000 

3,3.13 

4.393 

5,478 

.5,082 i 

.5,109 1 

4,.533 

4,405 

772 ' 

3.041 

4,.5H4 

2.071! 

1,853 

1 , 797 ; 

1.025 ; 

2 , 3.57 

*2,854 

1,318, 

1,487( 

7«) 

042! 

411 

493' 

1.34 ' 

134 

1.S1 

#;h2i 

M05, 

1,240 

1,.1I0' 

I, .571 

1,S8H' 

1,740 ; 

2.810 

2,7*20 

5,128 

4,510 

0.479 

. 5,073 

4,21*2 

4 , 300 ' 

4.779 ' 

5,.5K7 

5,53*' 

2(»5,7.50 

140,025 

131,008 

1 74,584 } 

1.58,1.57 


157,088 j 

106,876 

18^,809 

29,110 

29,181 

20,709 

.52,73‘' 

70,8 Ml 

4|!s9» " 

37,7*27 i 

50,019 

74,11*2 

138' 

730 

159 ' 

108 

101 

Hi 

183 1 

8.54 

101 

8791 

982 

OKI ' 

1,114 

.572 

iin 

1,053 

» 876 

87*2 

177 ! 

187; 

* 182, 

189| 

140 

210 

1*27 1 

17*2 

103 

2«9l 

103 

2 I 9 

129 ' 

11.5 

130 

*232 , 

302 

208 

21,733 

73,331! 

62,7.5.5, 

49,987 

49,.‘>4K 

191,080! 

154,082 < 

217.130 

248,233 

.104,109 

237,7 ih' 

I!IU,8H5 

1 

189,3.50 

211, .508 

1 58,081 1{ 

tranaferred to the Excise, 
frum the 5th of July, 1819. 

207 

1,I7H' 

1,0901 

044 

740 

772 . 

636 

1,330 

1,79.5 

5,230 

4,192' 

2,7 15l 

2,34.5 

3,804 

1,790 

2,393 

3,111 

4,65.5 

1,094 

2.55*;' 

3.57, 

318 

202| 

259 

1,202 

901 

1.071 

1.5; 

««. 4.f. 

.54. 

f», 


1,000 

146 

50 

64 

13.5091 

lO.HOO 

lC..5r,i 

14,043 

17,8.38 

23,007 

24,617 

*i8,‘252 

23,385 

1271 

43.'< 

iHo; 

28h| 

304 

203 

SR 

43 

15 

3391 

.524 

.5021 

0.1.5 

34.5 

333 

2HH 

173 

144 

49,! 78 

50,612 

27,510* 

91.208 

110,000 

.5,5,711 

51,284 

26,120 

21,270 

31 

‘208, 

802| 

044 

619 

lOi 




1.1,4.71 

7,042 

K,35K| 

0,197 

9,103 

8.790 

12,6*20 

13,552 

]2,75rf 

,01 0,908 • 

097,347 

897,137 

98.5,414 

986,7.52 

081,101 

014,272 

673.575 

744.840 


*' OBSERVATIONS. 

The Nett Duty received upon Tea* (onl>) by the Excise and paid to the Exchequer,* w— _ 

Ffom mTto" 1842 7.'... '.TT."...' .€}.3,07H,r.li4,3,.W5«0|2,7I4,9.3()l2,783,l01|3.(WO,433[3,008,ft48 3.0Bft,^;4 | 

* Th^ Excise Uqty upon Tea is the amount of the Nett Payments into the Exchequer, which am extracted from 
the Pinaaee Accounts presouted annually to Parliament in each Year from the Ath of January, l8l4-~(See the Finance 
Aeeousts, lA'.S, No. 159, Page 27 ; 181G, No. 135, Page 27; 1HI7, No. 9K. Page 2.5; 1918, No. 147, Page 47 ; 1819, No. 
n've X 1840. No. 3, Pntie 47 ; 1821, No. 294, Page 47 ; 1822, No. 112, Page 47 } and 1823, No. 220.) 
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Imports into Great Britain from iiU Places eastward of the Cape of Good Hope, China 

excepted, during the Years 


ARTICLES. 


Llorti Ibi). 

ipafcvtitlH do. 

ieiijniuiu do. 

Jorax do. 

•am phii e,uiiruttii(*d.do. 
Quit'S, viz. Katraiis 
(lint ground) No. 

Ibii.l 

'ottoii pioco goods ! 
wline calicoes and j 
iiiuslios pificos' 

Njtton piece guuda I 
oyed coitoiiM and ' 
clottiH do ' 


Nankaeu cloths. 

..do 

[hiidainoriiM 

..lbs.! 

Jassia buds 

..do.j 

Lhissia ligiiea. . .. 

..do. 

.Unii.iruun 

. .do.' 

[;iov(>s 

. .do. 

Cotton wool 

do. ' 

D>e Hi hard wood 

VIZ : ' 

Kliony 

.tons' 

Red SiiinU'rs.. 

...do.; 

Elcphauts’ teeth 

ewth, , 

liulls 

.. do.' 

(linger 

. .do 

Oil in, annul and copal. 


Uis., 

ar.iblr 

.CWlH.' 

hickdye, lacl.ike, ' 

and cakeUiC. . . 

. . .lbs., 

hbellac and seed- . 



- stiiklac.... 

'...do. 

Ill inp 

, .cwis., 

Niiiiuegs 

...lbs.. 

Oil, castor 

. . , . dt) , 

(ocoanut... 

, .cwts,' 

ol fiiaco and nut- i 

megs 1 

lbs. 07..' 

Oi ill, IQ uni 

. cwts.' 

Pepper of all sorts.. lbs. 

iiules, iiiitaiiitcd 

...No. 

Indigo. ......... 

...Ihs.; 

Madder root 

..cwts.j 

Moihor-of-pearl hhells, 1 

rough 

. ..Ib.s.! 

Miihk 

...OZ.<4 i 

Hliub iih 

. . . lbs. 

Rice, not in the husk, I 


cwts. 1 

in the husk 

. . . .do. 

S.ifn»wer 

, .cwts. 

fc»'*gO 

....do. 

Saltpetre 

. . . . do. 

Senna 

...lbs. 

Silk, raw, waste, 

floss 

, and 

....do 


Silk manutactiiroH, viz J 

n.iiiilrfiuioeH, I 

kcrcbictfl, and Uo- j 

mala piecea 

Crr<pc,iii pif‘(C,4.. .do.| 
('i..pe Hhawls, Hcarl}!, > 
giwn-pieics, and I 
ii.uidkr-rcbiffs.. No. I 
lalTatH's and otiier I 
silks, in picocR. .pcM.I 

Snap rwth.I 

Spirits, vix, arrack j 
imp. ga’a.l 
Sngai'iiinriTinod ..i,Mrts. 

Tin do. 

Tortoisi slu'll, rough 

lbs. 

Tiirmi ric do. 

\ critiilinti do. 

Other aitulcH.. value X 

l^otal Value of Imports 


T 



1K21 

• 

•1822 

1823 

Khsi India 
Uorflpany. 

Private 1 
Trade. | 

Total. 

East India 
Coinpanv. 

1 

Private ' 
Trade. ^ 

Total. 

East India 
Company. 

Private 

Tiade. 

Tota L. 

.... 

• ay.OOfi' 

3o,r)0:> 


31,571 

31,574 

'..T 

. 8,937 

8,937 

ho.nai , 

H0,02l 


00,020 1 

(;o,92o 


78,153 

7H,l3il 



(iH.53.*i 

.... 

101,234 

104.234 

’ V,370 

1 12,666 

114,036 


2.')(J,K14; 



y:i,(W7 ' 

03,087 


333,166 

33:1,100 

• • • • 

107,4(:5. 

107,100 


4.400j 

4,406 


128,fi-i 1 

128,641 


Mao.ridH 

.HriO.OKh 



404,0501 

401,050 


2,201,100 

2,201,100 


i.'»oi,«ai 

♦ 

1,004,021 


4,4i«,7H.S,‘ 

1,476,785 

227,024 

3,887,260 

4,114,280 


4.0111 

27 .'■>,.352 

80,513 

1 

20,42.3. 

100,038 

2:«,720 

34,010 

206,778 


2n..32I 

2.')0,H.3 

102,128 

2 1.8.50' 

127,284 

67,681 

63,974 

131,600 


2.02,721 

‘2.V2,724 



.50.472 


I03,(».53 

103,9.53 

• . . 

Sl.tthh 

.•il.yOH 

‘io.oos 

21,80.3 

48,:>01 

• *20,633 

08,880 

88,018 


3(),ri0 1 

30,(ir>i 


32,114 

32,114 


.37,731 

37,7:11 


1K)M,<|02 

.30s,Jl.Vi 


272.808 

272,81)8 


27 4,574 

27 4,57 4 


lO.O'il , 

417,302 

llV.i.3‘2 

2,105, 

121,027 

451,4.50 

447,014 

809,373 


1' onl 

1 1 ,004 

1 ,.'>0 1 

01.5081 

03,102 

.180 

13 •,‘*00 

132,044 


4,iy4’oM 

4 >27, 107 

l,4i:i.ll8 

.1,140,777 • 

,:).54.225 

1,0:1^307 

13,801,810 

14,839,117 


1 1 

1 i 


24 

21 

.... 

20 

20 


22 '• 
(thO 

22 

000 


31 

384 

34 

384 

.... 

— 

0.5 

810 

55 

810 


120 

120 


573 

573 

.... 

1,106 

1,496 


1.3,270 

13,270 


3,130 

3,130 

.... 

3,527 

3,527 


20S,.31.t 

20*4,313 


05.130 

05,1:10 

.... 

196,164 

196,164 


•1,0,31 

4,0.31 


3, 185 

3,48.5 

.... 

.5,306 

0,306 


♦i lO,H(i-l 

01O,Kl.4 


K72,0(>7 

j 

872,007 


02.5,231 

.525,231 


7 1 '<,o':.3 

7lrt,0''..3 


282,02! , 

2S2,()2 1 


.3G(),:{21 

366,321 


/i.s.-sn 

.'ih.SSO 


18,420 

18, 120 

V.5.517 



1.5,.517 


tu 

03 


530 

5Hh 


.5,282 

0,282 


.30,0*4 1 

.3.'>,om 

3 1,800 

1.3.01)0, 

4.5,508 

2,;ii8 

12,1 Oh 

14,016 

; ;; 

2h.{,<iOI 

2M3,(i01 


203, Mil' 

203.4(;i 


00,001 

90,964 


S,lo0. 

K.lOO 


1,728 

1.728 

.... 

1,664 

1,664 


12 1 

12 1 


60 12' 

60 12 

.... 

ft 2 

5 2 

rWK.H.'ti 

<> 10,2011 

l.^M! 

S4.'i,l00 

: oV.,042 

304 

7,114,434 ' 

304 
r,2l l,37(i| 



771 050 i 

766 

0,I8:i,767i 

103,944' 

766 

0,9.5.5.326 

193,944 

.... 

i:i,:i7o 

1. 3,370 j 

' •••• 

15,354' 

1 r>,.3.5 1 

.... }! 

it cwts. 8,807 

& cwts. 8,807 

lii.lOl 

‘5,010,720 ; 

:i,93.>^.3.3; 

100,004 

2,382..571 •< 

1,483,475 

8r.i,i>80 

1 0,689,66.) 

6, .533,3.54 


I.3,H‘I3 

l3,StM, 

12,001 1 

3>10 

10,831 

880 

3.803 

4,773 

.... 

.3.^‘.tn 

.3,h30l 

.... 

1,202, 

1,202 

1 

j 2,830 

2,839 


1 I.3,'1(|S 

143,tOK 


, 142,080 

142.080 

1 

j .... 

; 3.33,210 

:i.5.V2io 

• * • • j 

lo.l.'il' 

I 110,204 

10. rd 
115,204 

.... i 

6.010 

1 40,803; 

6,616 

46,803 

1 .... 

1 

i 8,K6» 

1 42,683 

8,8fi!» 

42,683 


1 i 

OS.'k’i.O 
77.0' 

73,7‘iOi 

77^> 


' 1 

12,850 
' 2.5.) 

12.808 

2.55 

1 

' 30,566 

i KO 

‘ 30,.566 

j 

2,0'iO' 

2,020 

# 

.t,10.i 

3, 10:1 


1 6.7.30 

' C,7:i» 

.... 1 

.0,0 1 7 

5,li 1 7 


100 

100 


1 1,282 

' 1,282 

117,(117 

107,100 

2:>l,s 1.3 

25, lo^^ 

Io7,f)08 

13:1, 166 

20’.664 

! 12.5,266 

151.0:10 


; 127,271, 

127, (74 1 


0S,0HO 

68,680 

1 *’**• 

1 48,470 

48,47.5 

1 

•82r),y«»7 

2Sl..3,)r 

i,!00,or-M| 

730,200 

' 187,002 

024,222 

1 700, 6-14 

.532,106 

1 

' i,:i3i,‘..>o 

i 

1 

1 ' 

' j 

1 

V ! 


1 


1 

.0(1,27.3 

' .3'.OOo' 

1 

8.1,270 

42.07) 1 

68.007 

101.6.51 

1 37.568 

1 101,040 

142,317 


1 .3-l.'i, 

1 

345 

.... 

20>- 

208 


1 3fi 

86 

.... 

! 3.100 

3,100 


.306 

.3011 

• 

i 

! .... ' 

166' 

1 

106 

K,ri.3f 

1 ' 
i 1.120 

1 

10,051 

4,770 

3,172' 

7,'i48 

' .3,218 1 

441* 

.3,659 


i sil.l 

ho:i 


.5,010 

5.010 

1 

20, .‘Mt^ 

20.346 


1 

i 2 .'i70 

• 

?.ri7o 


21-. 

2l8| 

1 

4,i»ii‘i 

• 4,092 


' 220.100, 

200.143 

11,370 

II’.S.5S3 

20P,050i 

.57,285 1 

102.2‘H| 

1 219,-576 





1,285 

1,285' 

.... 

.5,o:»o 

.5,«:>0 


i i 

' H,h30' 

8.1301 

1(1,317' 

10.317 


11,606 

11.6M6 


4 1 '>,!i >fi 1 

•11 .'>..'>55 

.... 

107,5.'>* 

1 07, .5 57 


1 10,007 

lO.Oh* 


47,410 

47,110 


n»; 

6:1 


2,77H; 

2,7 /S 

*2,332 

1 ! 

1 

108.043 

V,ioi 


74,120 

.... 

11.5,409 

1 1.5,400 

1,713,733 

3,031,41.3' 

1,775,140 

1,002,320 

2,021,334 : 

l.713,0(„3 

I,.5s;,u78 

4,311,073 

.-.".32.6.51 
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OIIIEMTAL COMMERCE. 


I MPO UTS — (coiititi ucd . ) 


ARTICLES. 


1824 

« 

1825 

East India 
Company. 

Private 

Trade. 

Tot A L. 

} 

; East India 
Ciinipsiiy. 

Private 

I'rude. 

T 0 T A I.. 

Aloes 



23,370 

23,370 

• J.* 

13,0.55 

i.i.nri.'i 

AssstcrTida 


.... 

111,015 

111.015 


106 770 

10tl,779 

BenjHiniu 


H.tJdb 

31,330 

40,005 


•26,806 

*26,806 

Borax — 




557,1 HI 

5.57,181 


37,510 

37,5 10 

Camphor, uiireriiiud 


.... 

471, -135 

471,435 


10:C2*28 

105, ‘228 

Canes, \iz. — 








RattaiiH ( not ground) * . . 

number. 


1,023,320 

1, 0 * 2 : 1 , 3. ‘0 

• , ■ . 

338,11 ‘2 

338.1 1*2 

Coffee 


»0‘2.400 

5,458,51 ‘2 

.5,7(;0,9r2 

i.:io*2.f;72 

2.782,376 

4,085 048 

Cotton pi« ce goods — white calicoes' 


■ 




and muslins 

.pieces. 

17d..‘iS0 

97,57-2 

• 27 1,1.52 

1 : 17.437 

’2l4.;i80 

.351,817 

Cotton piece g(iodB-d>ed rnUoiiH 







and grass cloths 

..pieci'S 

Sfi.IGT 


1.51.7*28 

H2,7 18 

01,83*2 

Il7.:i80 

Nankeen cloths 



024,14*2 

621,112 

«... 

•2:.7,6*22 

2.i7,62*2 

Cardamoms 


1 

•2.021 


11. 57-2 

Jl.:i7*2 

Cassia buds 

do. 


1 (Mi. 138 

106. t:m 


:i7,IOh 

37 . 4 ON 

Cassia lignca 


' .... 


6.1". Is4 

.... 

4s 1,002 

481.012 

Cinnamon 

c!... 


3s 1.023 ‘ 

3sl,0‘>t 


:i80.73| 

.380.7.11 

Cloves. 


3S-2.I.II 1 

382,131 

.30*2 

28, *171 

•2*1,276 

Cotton Wnul 



I5,I7‘J,H4 ' 

Id, 4*20,005 1 

1,70*2,601 

1 8, .MU .0.5s 

20,*2‘i4.*262 

Dye and hard woods, viz. 

: 







Ebony 

.. ..tons 


.... 



102 

102 

Bed s.mnd» ri 


88 ; 

SM 


0*1 

05 

Elephants’ teeth 

....cwt*. 


•2,1 li 

2,U'. 


2,573 

•2,57.1 

Calls 



:i.* 2 oi 

3 203 


2,s| ) 

•2, si » 

Ciuger 

do 


l,f*07 

l.siiV 

.... 

7)8 

7l> 

Cum aiiimi and copal.... 


.... 

3Hl,il*t0 

3s 1,0.10 


•2:if»,*jo7 

'2.10.-21.; 

arable 

. . ..cwts 


G,o;r» ' 

0,0.{.* 


ti. 1.1*2 

fi,lb2 

laedye. lackLue, and cake- 









Ills 


.V>2,i07 

.50*2.1 "7 


53. -.505 

.5.3 >.5ir, 

shellac and seedlac. 



57 1 o'>(4 

‘iTl.OSi 


7ih.i»s7 

Tos.ifs; 

stickbic 

do 


42T 

1.^7 


1 i.:.2i 

1.1. .21 

Hemp 

. • . cuts. 


s,f»:il 

S"..| 


.3,*' 22 

:t.H22 

Nutmegs 



HI I'l? 

si 107 . 

l.hli! 

7 s. 3' Ml 

86,0 11 

Oil.C'Stor 


.... 

‘2'»f,,ji3? 

*2Mf 1.037 ! 


•233/' 11 

•2.15 'll! 

cnena nut 

. . ..cwts. 


1 

>1 


l.-i.tl 

1,5.11 

mace and nutmegs... 

.lbs. ()/. 


MJo 

l,'20 


Ii.:i00 i‘i 1 

II, 30*1 1*2 

Olibanum 

...,cwia. 

.... 

l.sil , 

1.834 • 


2. 103 1 

*2,301 

Eeppei of all ^o| ts 

. ... lbs 

7lh,s2i 

S,0K|.S|0 

M,s0i,ti3t 

4!«^800 1 

4,110.1,117 j 

:..3‘lii,‘2l7 

Hides, untanned 




11.720 . 


ti,:ir'i 

I, 370 

Indigo 

lbs 

5i'.i,‘.M;i 

4,0t#.'i,O'.<i . 

I,.5sl."li0 ' 

07s,'i!I7 

.5,07*'. 1,56 [ 

6.0.M;.7 .3 

Mace 


.... 

•2'.,M'i . 

2S.,M'| ' 

7'.i« 1 

.MUill , 

.6.3.8 10 

Madder root 

— cwts. 


I.0’2.{ ■ 

4.02.1 


I.K*2.5 ' 

1.82.5 

M Of lier-of- pearl shells, rough... II h. 

.... 

2M.*,0‘2'I 

‘2"2.t>2!» 

.... ' 

•20I.7I'* 

‘204 718 

Musk 

0/.S. 


,5. I'll 

5,121 ' 

. . . ' 

.111 1 

.111 

Rhubarb 



•n.lsH ! 

Jl.lsK , 


41,S0.> 1 

41,* 0.5 

Rice not lu the hiirk 

cwts. 

.... 

•24,771 i 

21.771 , 


JH.OSI ! 

18.0SI 

in the husk 

do 

.... 

.'>01 • 

501 . 


768 

764 

Sattlower 


5,740 i 

5,740 i 

• , « . 

.5.10*2 ' 

.5,102 

Sago 



3„rii ' 

3.331 . 


4. *261 1 

4,‘2i!I 

Saltpetre 

do 

‘2ti,r.f,7 

1 28.0^2 . 

151,710 ' 

30,6:.2 1 

r»6,‘is.5 1 

07,".17 

Serins.*. 

. .. ..Ilw. 


71. «».’»* 

71.051 ■ 

1 

50.7*28 ; 

.V»,7‘28 

S'lk — raw, waste, and Ilo4s.....do. 

(i07,;iii 

407;2‘2!I , 

1.10.5,170 ■ 

6 : 17 , 01 1 

26!6228 ; 

0(16,2.19 

Silk manufactures, nz : 


' 

j 

, 




BainianuHS, liandkenhiefs, and| 

. 

1 


1 


roinsh 

..pieces. 

4 «,v 2 n 

8‘2,.57f. 

131,006 

55,1 13 

46,687 1 

101,830 

Crape in pieces 


it • 

•2.5 


loo : 

160 

Crape shawls, scarfs, gown pieces,' 



j 

i 


and hand kerchiefs 

utimber 

.... 

r,70 

070 

1 

2,138 

2.138 

Tafl'rities and other silks, in . . pieces 


014 

■1.760 1 

4, 7 ‘28 

.368 

5,00(1 

Snap 

. ..c'wts. 

.... 

11,0s.-, 

1 1 ,08.5 

■ « . • 

5s8 

,5.SH 

Spirits, VIZ. : — 



1 

1 




Arrack itnpeiial gallons. 


14.5 . 

115 


1,661 

1.661 

Sugar, unrefined 

.. ..cwts. 


• 2 t?*r,;K«i ' 

267,012 . 

•20,866 

223.106 

211,06‘2 

I in 



0.377 : 

6 377 

.... 

1,173 

1,173 

Torfoiseslioll, rough 



‘20,2,11. ' 

■20,*2:i6 , 

.... 

'20.71.1 

•20,713 

Tiiimeric.V 

do 


.V2 1 , 7:10 1 

5*21,7.50 ' 

. • 1 • 

08, .667 

98, .567 

Vermilion 

.... ..do. 


2,.50l 1 

•2.:i01 1 




Other articles 

.value .£ 

I'il 

ll:*2, !',/(> 

12-2,700 ; 


100,314 

100,314 

Total value of import*. 


* 

1 

5,605,100 1 

I,I6*2.i>92 

4,716,083 1 

6,178,775 
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1 HPORTS — (eon Hnued.') 


ARTICLES. 

• 


1820 


1827 

East India 
Cuiiipaiiy. 

Private 

Tiade. 

1 Total. 

1 

East India 
Company. 

Pri\ate 

Trade. 

Total. 

AlnoA 


• 

T.ltifi 

7,t66 


23,803 

23,803 

A!4Kifn'ti(U 

In. 


30,(j1I 

.10,011 


.55,386 

5.5,380 

RonjamiH 


.... 

5,41.1 

.5,413 


19,677 

19,677 

Jim ax 



202.482 

202,182 


fil,l«7 

51,197 

('aiiiplior, iinn-liucd 


...> 

2U,()0(> • 

20,000 


123.116 

123,116 

CaiMiM, vi/.. 








Rattans, not ground 

.number 


l,47.';,174 

1.47 >,174 

.... 

3,1.58,041 

3,1.58,041 

('oHW* 


273, 

.S.‘244,508 

5,510,804 


5.872,097 

.5,872,097 

CotWMi pil'd* ironds, whilo calicnfa 







and miiMhiM 

. plece^ 

j:n,fr,o 

221, ►‘TO 

3.58,820 

113,940 

162,808 

276,808 

|mci* K'luds— 

-nttons 







anil Frra*>s cloths 

do. 

7o,;i()7 

2ir, Hjl 

2H«, 198 

.50,900 

139.631 

100,3.31 

Nankeen rloths 



.18:».042 

385 0 12 

.... 

81,90.5 

81,96.5 

('.tnl iniMins 



11,2.15 

11,235 

.. 

3.53 

353 

(.'.tssM buds 

... , .do. 


(13,355 

03,355 

*♦* 

31,100 

31,10(1 

(^tKsiH ligiiea 



.ViK.OOO 

.528,000 


41.5.702 

41.5.702 

(biinaniou 



l.'i.VMO 

15:»,93() 


1,267,443 

1,207.443 

(ilo\< a 

.... do. 


2(H..«'i8 

2(.-» 098 


22(>,3f)3 

2'i0.303 

l^iltoii wool 


CO.-iS/KJO 

20,1 20, .'^.00 

21.187,900 

1,62.5,7.59 

19,739,013 

2 1, 3(54,804 

i)\e and Lard woods, \i/. 





• 



Ebony 

. ..tons. 

• • •• 

110 

140 


298 

298 

Red Haiiiulcts 



233 

2.13 


93 

93 

ElephantN' teeth 

. ..ewts 


1,(123 

1,023 


1,204 

1,204 

Calls 

do. 



3,77) 

3 773 


2,130 

2,130 

(linger 



4.7KI 

4,784 

.... 

1,173 

1,173 

(luin miirui, and ai]ia) ... 

lbs. 


h(i,(i.s5 

8(t,03.5 


139,810 

139,846 

— aiabic 

.. ruts. 


12,0,7 

12,0.57 


5,157 

5,1,57 

- - l.«Ld>e. laclake, and 

cuke- 







hu* 

lbs. 

, 

700.720 

700,729 

.... 

729,242 

729,242 

— - .sheil.tr and seed! lO, 


... 

4 1.1, ',80 

4 13.589 


499,8)3 

499,813 

stn kl.ic. 


.. 

'•(» .lor, 

90,390 

.... 

8.835 

8,8.35 

Hemp 

, . ewts. 


(,.3J0 



1 f,7‘*9 

14,709 

Nntrm^h 

IbV 


! .1.18,7(1(1 

338.700 ! 


09,307 

09,307 

Oil, eastiir 

do. 


217,122 1 

1 247.122 

.... 

1.19,046 

1 39.0 10 

- CO<Ol-IlUt... 

, . .owls. 


! '*13 i 

913 

.... 

1,469 

1,469 

of mace and iiutiuegs. 


1 ! 

1 1 






lbs o/s. 


3,8(10 3 1 

I 3,800 .5 


1 3,203 12 

3,203 12 

Olib.iniiin 

.. ♦ewt'*. 


IJ»j2 I 

1.102 


138 

138 

J’epper of all sorts.. 

.... lbs. 

2,.I7!^,"^78 

1 10 72.1,8.18 j 

13, 103.4 1() 


9.067,761) 

P,007,7(i6 

I'nlfM, uutaniied 

. . .rwls. 


2 375 

2,37.5 


1.111 

1,111 

Indiipo 

....lbs 

I,:il7,b08 

(j,3ir,,Hi>2 

7,073,710 

1,280,777 

4,118,43.5 

5,105,212 

Mare 




1()d,092 


22.792 

22,792 

.M'tdder root 

. . .rwls. 


2 200 I 

2,200 


882 

882 

M'.ther of pearl HhellF, roneh..lhs. 

. . . 

2(, 0,870 

209,870 

1 

279,1.52 

279,152 

Musk 

... .07S 


1,225 

1 ,225 

1 

.... 1 

1,14.5 

1,14.5 

R'lubarb 

....Ih^ 


• N3,(IK8 S 

83,088 

1 

82,411 

82,411 

Rice, not in the husk 

. ..rwt'.' 

2,-170 

47,5(1.5 1 

.*0,014 

1 

104,337 

101,337 

— in the husk 



1,278 1 

1,278 


9,105 

9.405 

S.illlower 



(*.420 

0,429 

.... 1 

2,38) 

2, .181 





9.(135 

9,035 


9,480 

9,486 

Saltpetre 

du. 

Ik), 3.11 

100,738 

131,009 

32,732 1 

168,332 

201,084 

Senna 


.... 

(;o,7(;7 

09,707 


71.801 

74,801 

Silk, row, waste, and floss 


0.V2,730 

007,330 

1,020, 2()U 

917,213 I 

203,180 

1,122,393 

Silk manufartiin s, viz 



1 


1 



Rondaiinas, handkeichiefs, and 


•I 





rntiials 

..pieces 

.•■lO.lJOO 

178.077 . 

2.1S 580 

01>.4<l4 

1.55,4.52 

224,800 

Crape in pieces 

do. 


3,104 i 

3,194 

.... 

631 

051 

Crape shawls, scarfs, gown pieces, 







and handkerchiefs 

number 


20,500 

20,500 

.... 4 

1 4,621 

4,021 

Tull'alies, and other silks, in pieces 








'pieces 

.1,02(1 

4,K«I8 

8,824 

,1,815 

3,130 

6,951 

Soap 

. ..ewts 


(J3 

•• 02 

, . . . 

6 

6 

Spirits, viz. : 








■A nark imperial gallons 


04:) 

64.5 


252 

2.53 

Sugar, iinretiiiod 

.. ewts. 

80, MIS 

202.002 

i 342,817 

103,222 

270.959 

3^0,181 

Tin 

do. 


3.000 

1 3 000 


703 

705 

Tortoiseshell, rough 

. ... lbs. 


23,332 

23,332 


10,107 

10,407 

Turmeric , 



452.001 

452,001 I 


570,21*1 

670,213 

Vermilion 




.... tj 


8,1*08 

8,068 

Other articles 

value £ 


112.480 

112,480 

*.57.5 

115,707 

116.282 

Total valiu* of imports 


1 ,.120,00(1^ 

.1.210,800 

6.730.92() i 

1,012,-180 ‘ 

i 4,068..53? 1 

!• 


m 
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OniKNTAL COMMERCE 


ImI'ORTS— ) 


ARTICLES. 


IViK 

1 


1820 


East India 
Company. 

1 

1 Private 

I Trade. 

T 0 T A l« 

Hast India 
Ciimpany. 

Private 
, 1 rude. 

T4)TA L. 

Aloe* 



.53,852 

5.1,852 

t. 

. 59,779 

! 59,779 

AMafcetida 



ft0.fi7.5 

50,6; .5 


2 . 5,197 

' 25,497 

Benjamin 



r»2.4(J7 

62,457 


19,297 

i 19.297 

Borax 


.... 

52, W7 

.52.837 

' . ' 

1.53,271 

j 153,271 

Camphnr, unreiined . . . . 



373, 42H 

27.4,425 

.... 

538,479 

438,479 

Canes, vix 





\ 



Rattans, not ground 

. nninher 

.... 

6.891 ,.331 

6.«1> 1,321 


7,289,611 

' 7,289,61 1 

CofTee 



7,361.240 

7.:i64,376 . 


6 , 3 . 35 , 2.57 

6,33.5,257 

Cotton piece goods, white ralicoes 







and iiiiislius 

. . pieces 

18S,K50 

J4,90M 

20.3,848 

280.201 

l,.381 

290,67.5 

piece goods, dyed cottons 







and grans cloths 


121.K(!A 

96.796 

2IK,r,.5i; 

77,322 

101.066 

17K,3K8 

Nankeen cloths 

dn. 


271,156 

271 . 1 . 54 ; 


776.4t99 

776,669 

Cards ninms 

lbs 

.... 

O.OM 

0.4173 

.* * . 

31,914 

.31,948 

Cassia hiid« 


2*i,02.H 

22,028 


8.5,931 

8.5,0.31 

Cassia lignea 

do. 


S I9,.s;r2 

5 19. .5.12 

.... 

8M,r.29 

81 1,529 




:i:t7 4.4 i 

!C 17 182 




Cloven 


. 

497,500 

497 .5!»6 


.36.061 

:w,(uii 

Cnttori wool 


1,()U8,000 

31,241.282 

32,339,242 

1,0.50,690 

23,873,720 

24,921,110 

Dye and hard aoodn, %iz 

: — ' 







Ebony 

.... tons 


361 

.391 1 


419 

419 

Red sauiulers 





.... 

1.50 

150 

Elenhuuis' teeth 

...i-wts. 


010 

910 

.... 

1 291 

1.291 

Calls 

... .do. 


1,.391 

1.301 


7.35 

73.5 

Ginger 

do. 


6,741 

6,711 

81.3 

4 nil 

1,917 

Cum aninii and copal.. .. 



11.1.226 

161,229 

.... 

23 1.908 

2.11 908 

— — srahic 

Ibi. 


1,221 

l,2.il 

.... 

3.716 

.3,7 16 

laedye, Isclake, and 

cuke- 







Isc 

. . . . lbs. 



6h*) 9(1 ", 

, , * 

.590,721 

.5"0.72l 

- — shellac and seedliic.. 


— 

4 W 1.271 

981.274 


71.1.591 

72.5. 780 

Bticklac 

do. 



1 




H emp 

..cwts. 


n 172 

13,472 

• * ’ 1 

26.i:ot 

26 130 

R utmegs 

lbs. 


54,115 

54.115 


.37 4)22 

.37,922 

Oil, cantor 



15:. 2 17 

151 2 47 

.... 

301,-144 : 

.301.488 

cocoa nut 

. ..rats. 


2.019 

2,4M9 

• • • • 

3 217 

3 217 

n are and nutinrgs.. 

. .lb.s os. 


1.741 7 ' 

1,781 7 


1 ^ill» ] 

219 ; 

Olibanum 

..cwts. 


2,209 ; 

2.2419 

.... 

4,672 

1.1.72 

Pepper of all sorts 

Ib.n. 


4,97h,I02 

4.97H 192 

1 7.4;98 

|,9S4.H*s| 

2.006,579 

Hides, untanned 

. ..cwts. 


3,.t22 

3,322 


1 3 1.05 

.3,60.5 

Indigo 



7,ri2l,».»3 ' 

9,643,924> 

806, . 53.5 

i .5.173.677 

,5,9HO,vl2 

Mace 

do. 


42,132 1 

12,132 


6,83.3 1 

! H 83.3 

JM adder root 

...cwts. 


K20 ' 

820 


1 2,13.5 

1 1 45 

Mother-of-pearl shells, rough.. lbs. 

.... 

320. IK 1 

320,181 1 


481,607 

1 484,607 

Musk 


.... 

5.(Hi2 

5.0(i2 

.... 

410' 

4191 

Rhubarb 



51,375 

.5I..H7.5 


1 127.41.1 

127 . 14:1 

Rice not in the husk 

...cwts. 


110,276 1 

I4b.274; 1 

1,9417 

1 194) ;19M 

1'»2.366 

- in the husk 

... .do. 

.... 

37,904 

.37.901 1 


4»I.H.35J 

61 H.3.5^ 

Safflower 


.... 

i l,39S 

1 ,398 i 

.... 

2,689 

2.689 

Sago,. 



V29M ' 

.5,298 

.... 

1 446 

440 

Saltpetre 


37,332 

! 167 ,.504 ! 

201.8.36 

61,3.53 

11.5,1.50 

I76..503 


Him. 


107.1.5.3 ! 

107,15,3 ( 


10.5.61 9 

10.5 (tlO 

Silk— raw, waste, and floss do. 

1,030,829 

241 1,»r2.5 

1,2:J4.6i5I ! 

1.0417.677 

I,048’919 

2.1 16, ’.596 

Silk manutactnres, vir.* - 



1 ] 

1 




Bandannas, handkerchiefs. 


, ! 

' 


* 

1 

and romals 

..piegirs 

4K,«74 

Ill,tr4l2 ; 

16(),.5:i6 ! 

5.5,614 

40,2.3.5 

! 05,849 

Crape in pieces 


• • . . j 

[ 13.5 , 

135 1 




Cr.ipe shawls, scarfs, gown- 


, 1 

1 

! 




pieces, and handkerchiefs 

1 


1 





iKinibcr 

.... 1 

-5.9.52 ; 

5,9.52 


1 4 ;, 98.5 

16,98.5 

Taffaties and other 

silks, 

1 

1 





in pieces 

. . pieces 

4,325 ! 

1.420 { 

5,7 15 ' 

4,579 

2,10M 

6,687 

Soap — 



»» 624 

i;24 1 




Spirits, vi/.: — 


i 

I 





— Arrack imperial gallons 

.... I 

4,217 1 

4,247 

. ... 

22.108 

22,108 

Sugar, ub refined 

... cwts. 

75,190 

441.G41 { 

.516,8.31 

120,475 

376,6,34 

497.109 

Till 



l.HOli 

1,806 

.... 

1 , 81.3 

1,863 

Tortoiseshell, rough 

11m. 

.... 

27,34,1 1 

27,361 

.... 

.14,418 

.34.418 

Turmeric 

do. 


H42..I4I4 ! 

842, .304 1 

.... 

1,111,04)8 

1,1 11,4)68 

Vermilion 

do. 

['.U 1 

42,81 1 

42,811 

.... 

243 

24.1 

Other articles .. 

valun .£ 

2 1 

120,051 

120 , 0.53 

163 

182.17.3 

IH2..3.36 

'^Tot'll vftlu'f* of ImpoTts.. 

£ 

I.!»3fi.l07 i 

5,135,07.3 1 

7,0495,1*^0 ■ 

1,. 593.442 1 

4,624,824 

6,218.284 
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1 nii’i >UTs— {cHiilhim’d - ) 



1 

t ls.30 

• 

• 


mt 


A R T 1 C L 1C S. 1 

East India 
Company. 

Private 

1 laiic. 

Ton A L. 

ICuAt India 
Coiupanv. 

Piivaie 

1 Tiadi*, 

T 0 T A 1 .. 

Alnea 

lli^t 


fi 1.00.5 

.51,005 

.... 

j 3I,0S4 

31,081 

A*iHl<«tid:i. 



8.72*4 

M.72‘2 


! 1 : 5 , 7:31 

1:3,7.31 

Henianiiii 



‘27, 128 

‘27,1*28 

.... 

, 9‘2, 19:t 

9-2,493 

Jlorax 

. ..*.do i 


172,042 

173.012 

.... 

1.50,2*1.5 

150,295 

Carnphor, iittreOiiL'd 

OaiieH, vl/, : — 

j 


*273,08*4 

*273,082 

.... 

1 *20.3,731 

*203,734 

Ratfaus Oux croiitKl). . . . 

niiinher > 

w 

2, n I.53i2 

2. Ill, .502 

.... 

3,‘«2‘2,:j.55 

.3,922..35.S 

Coffee lha 

Cotton piece poixN, wliiti- «:alic(>es 

m 

7,025, 7‘i9 

7 . 02 . 5.799 


10.107,8:37 

10.107,8:37 

and iiuinIiiih pie.'ch 

Cnttoii piece cnn iti, it^ed cittuiM 1 

J 7 1,2 2.1 

.... 

i71,‘2‘2:t 


79,090 

79,090 

and uraHM clutht 


1 7 ,.0:18 

•20.3,025 

•23‘2.5(.,1 

11 1*20 

• 210.100 

•227, *220 

Nankeen elotli.. 

... d(i 


. 57 : 1 . 581 

.57:3,581 

.... 

19.5,807 

19.5,807 

Cardaiiio'na 

ih.s., 


41,0 35 

4i,o.i:i 


(*.7.218 

07, ‘2 18 

CaSHia hiid^ 

. ...do.! 


80,7.58 

80,7.58 


75,173 

75,173 

CaNBia ligneu 

• . ..do : 


8:31.290 

831.290 

«... 

1 990,:>(;s 

' 990,.34i8 

(UnUHwoti 



4 l!>,0;i0 

419,(i;>0 

.... 

1 2.5,738 

•2.5.“ 38 

Chives 

.... do ' 


3.198 

.3,198 


1 2*21,044 

*2*24, 044 

Cotton unol 

J)ye and liard TVood*, mf. 

do.' 

1 

t’.-20.:i33 

1 1,892,550 

1*2.512,889 

*2,680,415 

3*2,03.3,089 

, 35,*2 19,504 

1 

FChnny 

*0118.' 


1,.30I 

1,.301 


70 

1 

Red M.iundi rn 

... tlo. 


1 1 

11 

.... 

149 

149 

IClepliaiitH* i'eetli 

. . .1 WIs. 


1.002 

l,00‘2 

.... 

1,010 

1.010 

Calia 



l,.'>ni 

l,.5(.l * 

, , 

807 1 

1 867 

Ciiiper 


,3,3 

l.'i.H 

l,*2(i9 1 

.... 

a, 50!) 1 

I 2..50') 

(■tun aiiinii and cupal. . . . 

....Ih-. 


>1 i 

5. >,051 ! 

...• 

1 15.5.*2[M) ! 

! 15.5,‘290 

or, due 

u — Ijit'dve laclake and 

.. cvvt- 
i;aki 


1,902 j 

1 ,'.i0*2 1 


*2,0!>:3 

*2.093 

lae 

... Ih. 


48.5, ‘>09 I 

4‘s5,‘20‘» ! 

.... 

4.59, .379 

i 459,:379 

fihell.tc and Heod'ae. . 

do 

.... 

<.|n,«i.30 1 

; 0 19.(.:U) ' 

.... 

i,o;o,* 20 i 

1,07 11, '201 

-- sticklur 

do 


:i7 .59 I i 

37 . 59.5 ' 


:319,:37.3 

319, 37.3 

Jicuip 

. . .cwt .. 

.... 

! 11.150 

11, HO 

.... 

01,910 

I (.4,910 

Niitnii'.B 

.. .^Ilr 


4.1 0V3 

4.1 (1 .9 


2*2.3, l‘2t) 

2-23.4*20 

(Ill, castor 

do. 


411,275 

4ll.*2» 5 

.... 

257,.387 

1 2.’>7;iS7 

— eocoM nut 

. . . .1 wt.s , 


l>.|8| , 

0. 1.S 1 \ 

.... 

10,000 

: 10,000 

mace and uiitiiieitii.. 

. . Mis. i / 


lOi, 1.5 ! 

'|t»0 l.i 1 


‘2(31 10 

204 1(> 

Olihanuni 

....(•wt.s 

.... 

I,18| ! 

4 lK| 1 

.... 

;3.3O0 

:4.:3ori 

I'eppcr of .ill sovtH 

Ills. 

.... 

•2,71-V2^2I , 

•2.7 lL>,2-^ 1 

«... 

4,030,475 

! 4,0.30,476 

'lidCM, iintanued 

. , .cwt-^ 


.'i.lOl 1 

5,101 j 

.... 

10.739 j 

1 io.7:m 

Indi^'O 


•2,V.'iV,:tii 

.5,77-',-.IO ; 

7,9*20,8., 7 ' 

1,731,898 

I 4 , 179,997 j 

0,211,895 

Alace 




12,9(32 j 


I 72,0‘2‘> 

7‘2,0‘2*2 

Jll.idder root 

. . . cwti.. 


9f2 

»9*i 1 


3.31 ; 

:m 

5l(ithct'-uf-.pearl .slielU, r(iiJ(,*,h ..His ' 


10.5,., 91 j 

40.5 591 1 

.... ^ 

7*21. .5*27 

7‘2:.5*27 

M usk 

(>/• 


;3,:iJ0 ' 

.3.,J20 1 


M29 1 

8,1 JJO 

lUiiihaih 

. ...Ihs 


157,LMI j 

1.57 ,*211 • 

' 

ii:',‘2.37 ; 

1 1.5.*2:37 

Rice not lu tlie hu.-«k 

. .flit-. 

.... , 

125,487 ; 

l25, lS7 

.... 1 

171,51.0 

171.600 

ill tlie liijhk 

... .do 

.... 

*il,91s ! 

•21. *118 i 

.... 

19,744 ; 

19,714 

Safllower 

... .do 


•2,170 

•2.170 ; 

.... 1 

1 5,5.50 ! 

r>.ri.5H 

S .go 

, . t!o 


•2,1 i9l 1 

•2,(10 1 ' 


! 3,377 

3,:i77 



4 1, 9’28 

9S,-,7I 1 

14.1,70*2 1 

49,51*2 

lMl.l)2(i 

2‘2‘I,.5:3K 


.. .Ihs 

.... 

17ii,.59:i ' 

170,.59:{ 1 


, 404,917 

4^.4.917 

Silk, raM'. waste, aed llosa 


l,020,9(a 

T15,2(*t 1 

I,i30,‘2.3l i 

727,175 

1 1 ,087,044 

i 1,814,819 


Silk iiianiifartiii t's, \i/.: — 

— > iMiiilati haiulkcrrhiiTH, 

Hiui rdiiuiln piiV't’if.i 

— “rr«pc*iit pjeiT.-* iJo. 

crape hliiiwlft, RC.'irf-*, pown- i 

pieces, auU bAiuikorcliU’lN, 

nunil or. 

tHlTttliCH unil other silkn, in 

pictH'H. . ...pUM f-' 

Sn.ip ewit.' 

SjiiritA, vr/., an ack. imp. (.taU 


!'gar, iinreftuetl ewK 


Tin ' 

Toi tiiiHCoht-ll, rough IhM. 

Turini-rtc 

A rnnil'hii 

Other articlea value £ , 


(iK,52 1 


^..l 7 a 


iiH.nrs 


.1 

• 2,815 




Total value of iinpurta C 


•2:3.711 

11 

•Il,ll8«*j 


C«(),7 iO 


I i,n7'i 
.T 2 ,l«!) 
1, 8157, 1 IM 

• 2 ('i;,«i'() 

i iKv.ir* 


I 


51:3 


2:1,711 

11 

41,118 


770,097 


1 1, ^7 I 
I,8t37,7ti4 
2 (W, 83 :» 
ii.Uiil.OTl 


0.1,517 I MB, 340 


• 2,200 


50,000 


11,4013 

2,319 

•20,59 1 
f Eafit ■) 

I India. 

J 119,17.3' 
*'/ 

.'.‘'01 i , 

•2«,r.42 I 
:t9,on 1 
t,004,U4.V 

208,719 


I j 119,17.3 
I ) Mauii- 

■ (,527.‘'01 


1,107,787 


21I,8»7 

n,4C9 

4,. .25 
20,591 

703,1.37 


20,042 
.39,(K)4 
1,004,04.5 
^ l,9-2fi 

J08.;i9 


.5,2*29.3111 6,3.3; ,0‘JH 
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OniENTAL COMMEBCE. 


Foreign and Colonial Mercliandisc Imported into the United Kingdom from the East 
India Company’s TeiTitorieSj and Ceylon. 


ARTICLES. 1 

1833 

! 1831 

1 183.5 

1830 

18.37 




Rarilla 

..cwla.' 

l,2(K) 

' 820 

' 517 

' 38 . 220 

953 , 


(’Msnia ...... 


l,0t»H.H2K 

1,007,1142 

■ 1, .540,81.5 

■ .572.777 

1 921,009* 

31.3,75.3 

1 232,196 

1 2l5,0iG 

CiiiiinnKui 


101,222 

21 8,07 !l 

: 444.032 

. 583,2.30 1 l,02H,N.iI ^ 

397.30( 

.528,736 

' 293,467 

Cliivrs 

do.. 

100, .'iro 

120,512 

! I12,H‘J1 

8..5i2, 19,500 

53,303 

, 122,597 

; 36,667 

(^H’hineal 





: ir'< 





C ftVe 

do. 

5,734,820 

8,87.5,001 

.5,1 ST, 850 

• 9..5M,411 

: 9,800,1*23 

7,78.5,903 

9,820,5.^10 

16,883,698 

Com. wheal 

or*,. 

2,000 

471 

33ti 


: 'Mt' 




wheut'iiieal and Ihuir 










cut-*. 

30,270 

; 21,808 

' 15,807 

7,172 

‘11,008 

18,‘ll2 

17,53*4 

' 13,026 

Ciitton pieic cnndA of India 


i 


' 

' 





piei CK 

200,333 

208,877 

, 203,.5sO 

308, |0( 

411,4.50 

204.271 

318,146 

349,961 

inanufartures. 

entered 








1 

at \aliic 

X 

311 

330 

450 

.573 

47n 

5-2 

I.Oll 

728 

Etephaiittf’ tooth .. . 

..c\\ ta 

I.OI'S 

2,422 

2.30.1 

1.K31 

2.2', 8 

2.1.30 

2,<i80 

2,:il2 

Fniis 

number 




200 

3,1.1 3 

3,.11l 

4,4 **7 

8.212 

(iingHV 

. . . ( wta. 

10.0 Ip 

10,001 

4,4‘'‘i 

13..5s‘l 

2i,o.>;i 

‘2li.*.''>7 


9.727 

Gum, nrahi* 

do. 

t.in 

7.320 

7.<ir' 

8,222 

'>.259 

1 1 ,0 

1 '1,131 

, '1.16*4 

♦* 

. .. .Iba, 

‘J'.l'ljo'i 



:» 17.053 

'(iXI.'ihO 

l.'l'i.l.lTO 


1.2 .4.037 

hhrilai' 

<1... 

770,.'. 11 

»n,i7‘» 


1,37 510 

’!h 

7 

.3 17(5,107 

‘;,8‘28.(,.l2 

H<*nip, undreof^ed .. 

. . .cwt-. 

;44,0(K 

.72,o:4'-» 

40,s.5 1 

18.3S0 

ll.S IM> 

107,'.>'il 

i;iv'ioi 

.55..583 

Hides uutaiined.. . . 

dn, 

‘ill. 3.17 

:m,2I.{ 

4l.'tM 

40.SS.1 

1**.71 1 

37.17 1 

(.;i,:..i3 

.52.. 5. >9 

ludiuo 

.. ..Ib-^, 

<‘),31o,'jV9 

3,010,022 


7,22J,;U1 

5„’*2l/,.5l 

1. 5;'»,i 12 

4, (Ml. *221. 

6.910,192 

Leather gloves 

. . . pairs 









LmeiiH, VIZ. . — 

1 









Camhric iuid bordered hniul* 









kerchiefa 

. piei <*s 







' 


1’laiii and diaper, 

entered 





! 


1 


by till' piLM e 


lOlt 








Ditto, at value 

C 

1U3 

3S0 

2*<0 

lO.i 

119 

110 

1.33 

326 

Li(| norite pace 

. . C.WtM 









1S1 aee . . 

,. ..Ib.s. 

11, <403 

2-1 <12 J 

'*,011 

.05,121 

2'i '*7.5 

18,2.37 

|8,*27'J 

1 1,010 

Madder 

. . .« wfa. 









M.'idtlor root 

. .dr. 

2 ‘w;o 

3.112 

3,201. 

2, ll.i. 

1,02*^ ' 

1,1.01 

i,:i7:i 

.’i().5 

Molavsea 

. .do. 

10 


Hl2 

2'* 

h; 

9,1 

4.3|, 

:i2;i 

NiitriiecK 

.. .lbs 


.5 1, 208 

07,007 

'»‘2 |05 

9,3, \ \h 

01,79.1 

l8.7'19 

ir,'i.>8 

Oil, niHlor 

. ..do. 

310.77f» 

OH 1.57 

1.107,11'. 

97 2. -..52 

'.•i7Jl,.i 

.837,14 « 

pill. 1711 

1,1 9'*, 173 

Opiuio 

.. .«io. 

11 

1.5 

M 

22 


5k0 

»..;i.58 

III 125 

I’epper 

. .. . do. 

7,208.02-. 

7,i;ii,i:f.i 

2.807,011 

0,777,802 

-1,1 ,0,.53l 

3.32l..‘>90 

9,090.8^8 

.5.814,756 

Rhubarb 


11 4, .ill 

10,120 

3.1,07 4 

.59,:uo 

5,5,'i'l'i 

.5*. 12; 


‘5,13; 

Rice 

. .cwl*-. 

170, .370 

270,000 

, 233 011 

115.1 HO 

3.52,8.1 1 

20.1,891, 

ii!(.;ii9 

3*20,752 

in the liuok .. . 

biishela 

8,012 

2.5.240 

20.120 

1.701 

17.451 

1,1 0.50 

8, (CIS 

1..3.19 

Safflower 

..Ctttx. 

b:i7i 

0 1H4 

0..5.7 

0,240 

7..517 

l.'To 


.5.110 

SaL'O 


7.005 

2.-. 11^3 

I'M J 

21.S0'> 

l',,2ss 

18,172 

20.67.3 

.5I..SS2 

Saltpetre and cubic nitre, tio. 

1 1.'i, 4.3-1 

25<,(is0 

llii.llO 

177,9.10 

222,1,01, 

2.3 1.0 18 

272, L'9 

18j,(,()3 

Keedi*, Haxaeed and linaeed I 





i 





bushela' 

2,103 

2.820 

127,110 

27.5,108 

1*20, .5.12 

78,572 

163,9.58 

207.8(59 

rape 



180 

1 210 

21,3 

10 

1 

(.,.580 

1'»,3'|8 

Senna 

Iba ' 

400,033 

4l2 2H3 

00.081 

41.5,071 

2h‘>. 180 

310,7.50 

191,817 

63,(50.4 

Silk, raw and waate 

... .do. 

OhO.018 

1 1,708,»;37 

1,10.5,2117 

1,450,222 

' 1,298,037 

1,151,399 

1,387,941 , 

1.108,165 

Silk tnuriutactiireH of India, 


1 

1 






> lA 

Baiidannaa, romala, 

and ' 




! 

! ' 


‘ ! 


liaiidkerchiefa .... 

. .pietcN 

202,750 

‘ 374,741 i 

i 3“ 1,229 

331,052 

i'i9,'in . 

4.8r,,„0K 

473.181 . 

46,876 

Tairatiea, daniaak, and othel 



1 


1 


. 


Mika, in piecea .. . 


1.120 

; 4U0 

773 

74! 

4,. 503 j 

7,9.57 

! 4,001. ' 

tt.747 

Skin, calf and kid, untanned : 


1 i 

! 1 


- 1 


1 ! 



cwta.' 

40S 

' 2,200 

ftio 

10 

, i«7 ' 

2.5 

i 3,049 1 

6.831 

deer, iindreA«cd,...No.' 

.300 

4 On ^ 

3'i2 

151 

• 140 

3t, 

.359 . 

244 

peal, ditto 

....do. 

.50,0 H 

7^,1 o:» , 

59.454 

10,102 

, 4,035 ! 

81,6.31 j 

i 121,657 ; 

3H.I1H 

kid, ditto 

— do. 

5,315 

4 i 

2,714 

3,.58h 

15,.5,3.l , 

15,99.5 1 

1 22,268 ■ 

39.590 

SpiritH, VIZ. 



! 



i 


1 1 


Rum proof galla. 

27 

.5;i7 ' 

14,.571 

.38 239 

07.261 ■ 

.53,709 

170,RS.5 ; 

312,068 

Sugar, iiriri'fiiicd.. .. 

..CWtH.l 

1.53,001 

I0l,'i‘i7 , 

137,970 

171,758 

3* 12,'. 115 I 

474,100 

1 587,142 * 

498,7.30 

Tallow 

....do.! 

J07 

nil 

*’ ‘^02 , 

518 

1,21.5 ' 

557 

663 ' 

649 

Tea 

. ...lbs., 


l.3f.,0S7 

1.547.078 

.308,402 

121, .187 1 

321.283 

1 '29,426 

905,476 

1‘in , 

..CWtH. 

27.028 ! 

33,011 , 

10.104 , 

17,729 

18, .544 1 

20,6411 

1 1 

7,347 

Tobacco, aiiinaiiufactured \ 










lbs. 

430 . 

3,»81 1 

io,.578 : 

38,8.51 

.30,280 1 

120,8.54 

1 97.827 ! 

223,347 

manufactured, 

and ! 

! 

1 







anuflf 

. ..do. 

2,113 1 

2, .580 , 

J.ir.o 

5,04 1 

1 1.5 11.3' 

79.249 

41,789 ’ 

3.3.129 

Waa, bees' 

..cwla.l 

307 ; 

'i,OI7 , 

1,710 

2,02.5 ' 

L’, 200 i 

,324 

1.046 i 

1.43.5 

Wool, cotton 

....lbs. 32,7.5.\I<J4 

32,1120,805 . 

41,429,011 ,75,0 49,84.5 

.51, .53*2,07*2 ,40,217,734 

4;,17'VJ39 77.011.8:10 

— >- alUTp’H. 

do.. 

3,721 i 

G;,703 1 

295,848 

1.080,393 

1,880,711 1 

1,897,266 

2,103,546 

2,1 11, .370 

Wiim f*f Europe and the ; 

1 

i 



' 1 




Capa 

. galls. 

57, till 1 

H0,75i; • 

7.3,220 

48.151 

52,574 1 

27,75.5 

.3.5,007 

28,818 



COMMERCIAL STATISTICS OF RRJTISII INDIA 
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Aptftlit'C'ary 

Ware. 


Apparel. 


Boor and Ale. 


Books printed. ' 
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Cstlmiet and ' 
Liptiolsiery < 
VVareH I 

Cliaiiots, \ 

Coachex, and ! 
('ftaihex. 
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1 (!iiloiirH fur 

PauittTi*. i 
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Ac. Ac. j 
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Cordage. 


Cotton 

Manutactiirrs. 


I — tc©x'/''7'to.rr-» — 
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— c. r P 4 / '— — z ‘ 
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Clas.s and 
K.trtbeiiwarp, 


tltiiix aitd 

rh»ol*«. 


Haberdashery. 
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Fobeion and Colonial Morchandise Exported from the United Kmf^dom to the East India 

Company’s Territories and Ceylon. 


A U T 1 C L E S. 


mn 

1835 


1837 

1388 

1839 

1840 

Cochineal 

. . . Ibav 

44.:i;n 

A3.508 

64.178 

03,243 

21.731 

35..523 

100,279 

279,221 

Cocoa 

. ..do. 

C,4r»:{ j 

IH2 

4.170 

2,779 


2, 1.5.5 

1,03.5 

5,391 

Coffee 

... do. 

l.wti 

H80 

l,2fi8 

208 

t;,43U 

10,824 

269 

13,258 

Copper. 1111 wrought. . . . 

.cwta. 


2,021 

2,091 

284 


51 

633 

2.858 

Corn, viz; — 










Wheat 

..(jra. 









Harley 

. ..do 

• 31 r> j 

430 

405 1 

458 

403 

524 

180 

230 

Data 

... do. 

ATI \ 

00(» 

719 

854 

622 

1,613 

478 

409 

I*eas amt beaoM 

. ..do. 

107 

240 

240 

278 

200 

159 

105 

146 

Wht‘at-ineal and Hour. . 



1 2.949 

2.581 

4,271 

2.!d 1 ; 

2.646 

1,390 

5,521 

Cotton nianufactuntN, 

en- 


m 







torcd at value 

£ 

r.,i:t5 

3,071 

3.859 

17,3Sr, 

15,093 

8,1.36 { 

39,153 

59,159 

Dyownoda. viz.; — 










L^wood 

, . tona 

, . 

2 







CrSHi, arable 

.cwta 

i.rj 1 


, , 



. , 

57 


Indigo 

. ..Iba. 



.. 

, , 

,, 

431 


153 

Iron, in bara 

. . biiiH. 

uoo 

1.370 

1,197 

1,673 

839 

943 

1,488 

3,184 

Lead, pig 

...doa 

01 

31 

63 

124 

292 * 

* 398 

626 

67 

Dpiurn 

...Ilia. 

10,07<J 

3,773 

,553 

5.200 

, , 

124 

, , 

23,224 

Ouickitilver 

. . .do. 

188,330 

23.088 

21,442 

112.204 

til, 354 

107,823 

163,211 

174,315 

Rice 

.cwta. 









Saltpetre ar.d cubic nitre, 






• 



unrelined 

...do. 









Silk, raw and wantc.. . 

...Iba. 









foreign, thrown. . . 

.. . do. 









Silk xnaniifactureH of 

Eu. 









rope, entered by weight.do. 


3,343 

4,4.50 

1,204 

1,332 

1,503 

7,913 

13,762 

Spelter 

.cwta. 


19,294 ! 

! G(>.234 

42,795 

29,027 

12,384 

38,264 

50,585 

Kpiiits, viz. ; — 










Ruin proof galU. 

11,'! Id 

3,H3l 

4,193 

2,345 

2,752 

4,532 

1,757 

6.075 

Brandy 

. . .do. 

10S,7h! i 

2271,332 

227,534 

55,701 

79.939 

105,173 

109,435 

354,780 

Geneva 

...do. 

20,410 

2MII 

20..IK7 

28,341 

0,937 

19,899 

43,801 

130,153 

Tea 

. . . lbs 

4,1 5fi 

3/JK9 

9.080 

5,539 

11,941 

1,162 

2,033 

40,000 

Tin 

.cwt». 

] 

13 







Tobacco, unraaiiutactured.lbf 

• 03 

,, 

,, 

•• 


7,935 

63,510 


foreign manufactured, 




1 





and anuff. 

. . .do. 

049 

507 

203 


2.499 

7,254 

46,863 

5,417 

Wiuea, viz.; — 










Cape 

gal la. 

200 

43 

151 

472 

1)6 

1,043 

31 

20 

French 

. «do. 

2«,f)b2 

31,590 

21,073 

29,422 

27.317 

25,893 

31,050 

41,060 

Fcrtugal 

..do. 

33,101 

31,088 

44,403 

50,.'iI7 

19,978 

19,689 

3.5,809 

55,203 

SyaiiiHh • 

. . do. 


204.HMI 

I70.3'»« 

224,324 

134,772 

177,094 

201,728 

306,2.33 

Madeira 

. .do. 

10,041 

10,39! 

9,014 

11,350 

7,091 

6.295 

9,732 

10,6.53 

Canary 

..do. 

!»,«il7 

9,024 I 

9,224 

15,478 

9,970 

3,754 

3,813 

17,154 

kliciiiHh 

..do. 

2,301 

2,443 ‘ 

2,090 

2,414 

1.887 

4,173 

3.039 

3,505 

Dlbcr aorta 

..do. 

4,074 

3,.529 

1,221 

6,.r2i 

5,fi00 

1,932 

5,670 

15,188 

Wine of all aorta , 

..do. 

31 1 7rt2 f 

295,1)89 . ! 

201,224 

340,.334 

200,595 i 

239,873 

351,508 

1 ’■•39,118 


* including CUiuo. 


a It 


VOL, IV, 
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OBIKNTAL COMMERCE, 
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A.Tf Account of the Exports from Great Britain to all Places Eastward of the Cape of Good Hope (except China) 
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OBIKNTAL COMMERCE. 



COMMERC:\L STATISTICS OF BRITISH INDIA, 
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Bbitisr and Irish Produce and Manufactures Exported from the United Kingdom to the 
East India Company’s Territories and Ceylon. 


ARTICLES. 

Years. 

.. • 

l^eclared 

^ ARTICLES. 

Y' ears. 

Declared 



Value. 



Value. 







i 

r IH40 

25,034 


1840 

11,220 

I 

, 1841 

28,074 


IHII 

17,671 


' • 1842 

31,302 


1842 

8,559 


1843 

31,650 


1843 

13,3.37 

i 

1844 

31,018 


1844 

6,461 

•1 

L 1845 

.... 


1815 

11,080 

1 


00,744 

f 

1810 

3,02.\656 


1841 

102,620 


1841 

2,766,630 

Appitrel, BinpN, and liabor- j 
ddHhery j 

1812 

1 1813 • 

103,1H»4 

118,103 

Cotton manufactures ^ 

1842 

1843 

2.. 516.397 

3.230.. 570 

1 

! 1814 

133,810 

- 

1844 

3,768,002 

( 

1 1 lt*4.'i 

10!), 328 

1 

1846 

3.371,207 

/ 

' i8in 

103.133 

r 

1840 

847,.'i30 


1841 

136,073 


1811 

G<10,982 

A rniH aud ammunition J 

1842 

1843 

171,107 

124,426 

Yarn < 

1842 

184.3 

545,07.5 

706,838 

1 

1814 

1.58,207 

1 

L 

1844 

1,024,230 

V 

1H45 

23ft,{;54 

1845 

839,216 

( 

1840 

6,704 

r 

1840 

24,8.51 

1841 

4.203 

! 

1811 

29,932 

Bacon lifttun ^ 

I 

r»,.io2 


ie42 

28,891 

39.414 


' 1843 

10.330 


1843 

i 

1814 

12,377 

! 1 

1844 

36,021 

1 

184.'! 

6.316 

1845 

31,036 

f 

1810 

13.712 

i 

! r 

1840 

104,628 

1811 

5,230 


1841 

21,035 


1842 

7,670 

1 

1812 

74,111 

87,0281 


1 1843 

2.f>6| 


1843 

1 

1 1844 

8,321 

1 1 

1844 

127.567 

1 

1843 

6,386 

! 1 

1845 

103,961 

r 

■! 1840 

110,747 1 

r 

1840 

93,644 


1 1811 

10(*,‘)!)K ; 

1841 

104,796 

1 

Beer and ale j 

1 1812 

1843 

1 IO,2(»7 ! 

1.32,301 

Hardwares and cutlery < 

1812 

1843 

90.784 

142,607 

1 

' 1 844 

18 1,031 

i 

1844 

115,911 
« 119.896 

L 

1843 

167.480 

1 

1845 

/ 

' 1840 

32,6'.0 

r 

I 1840 

8.308 

1 

1841 

32,261 


1 1811 

11,306 

Bookfl, printed. J 

1842 

28. .3 38 

1 iHffi nf all anytii ... < 

1 1842 

9..306 


1813 

10,718 


' 1813 

11,989 

1 

1844 

.15 (.31 

1 

! 1844 

1 3,677 

i 

1845 

• 33,109 

1 

1815 

1 6,539 


1810 

.373,876 

( 

1840 

1 302,349 


1811 

.» i0,‘)02 


1841 j 

! 317,127 

Brass and copper manufac- 

1842 

514 045 'Iron and steel, wroucUt and j 

1812 1 

204,1 13 

turea 

1843 

1844 

64K,l.'i6 

01I,10!» 


1843 

1844 

254,941 

26.5.698 

1 

1 

( 

u 

1845 

451,107 

1 

1845 

158,021 

r 

1840 

6,504 


1840 

44,407 

1841 

.'*,373 


1841 

28,063 

Butter and Gbeese .J 

1842 

0,006 


1842 

33 533 


181.1 

8,6K0 


1843 

32,161 

L 

1844 

11,117 


1844 

46,872 

1815 

6,735 

• 

\ 

1845 

16,763 


1840 

6,743 

{ 

1840 

8,954 

\ 

1841 

11,416 

I 

1841 

21 ,633 

Carriages j 

1842 

13,043 

Leather, wrought and un- J 

1842 

18 461 

184:t 

12,404 

wrought 

1843 

J3,993 

1 

1844 

10,814 

1844 

2.5,845 

1 

1845 

L 

1815 

23,170 

r 

1840 

16,640 


1840 

17,421 

17.084 

j 

1841 

2!),6.'>5 


1841 

Coala, cinders, and culm J 

1842 

1843 

1844 

234176 

7,4.37 

14,815 

Leather, saddlery, ft harness* 

1842 

1843 

1844 

^25,446 
, sa.991 

3l058 

L 

1846 

52,687 


1845 

31,lg}0 

P 

1840 

11.697 


1840 

63.750 


1841 

12,558 


1841 

37,217 

Oonfcctlonary < 

1842' 

1843 

11,442 

10.799 

Linen manufactures, includ- 
ing linen yam 

1842 

1843 

37,660 

64,380 


1844 

21,286 

1841 

.53,642 


1845 


1846 

62,068 


icontimu^d.) 
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OKIENIAL COMMEKCE. 


ARTICLES. 


MKhinery and mill woik. . . . 


M ufical iiJttruiDL'nts . 


Painters' colours. 


Perfumery. 


Pickles and Sance.H. 


Plate, plated ware, jewellery 
and watciies 


Preserved provisions, not 
otherwise described... 


Silk manufactures. 


id Irish Produce i 

Y ears. 

Declitred 


Valne. 


.£ 

1840 

6fi,0.^7 

1841 

.12,1.13 

1H42 

48.304 

1843 

4 1.085 

J841 

62.080 

ia4.'’i 

01,838 

1840 

6,49'» 

1811 

11,008 

1842 

11,104 

1813 

13,2.12 

18(1 

17,044 

184.1 

. 

IslO 

•i.'l.O.'ilj 

IMI 

17, 7 '>2 

1842 j 

<i,sl2 

18^3 ; 

10,04.1 

rM4 


IM.-. i 

lo,T#.4 

1810 ! 

f'.MS.I 

Hll 1 

o.Hia 

1812 1 

H.Sit 

1 8 13 1 

1.1,317 

1811 i 

20,140 

184.1 { 


l^'IO ' 

20,11.5 

l>*i\ 

1H.4‘*7 

lhl2 

13 777 

1H13 

10. )ili 

ls|4 

21.100 

1- 1.1 


1810 

38,;i75 

IHJI 1 

4<i,.n7 

lH|2 

4S.H.80 

1M3 • 

20,r,.l2 

IMl 

38.304 

1815 

30.310 

1«40 

0.'»7<' 

1H41 

0.023 

1842 

1I„312 

1813 

1.1.17.1 

1814 

21,071 

1M1 j 


1810 

I6,:i:i.i 

1841 < 

i7,in 

1M12 

41,187 

1 8 13 ; 

11 140 

1814 

27.313 

Ihll 1 

13.410 


i^'RT 


I C L K I 


Soap and candles.. 


Stationery . 


Hn aiul }><‘\vfrr u'ares tin uu- 
wrouglit, and tin plates .... 


Woollen inaiiiifactures, 
cliidiug >urii 


4 


'Other articles.. 


\pc:repiite value of nritrah 
and Iii«h pmdiice and ina- 
Duluctuies 


iHin 
iHlt 
] H n 
iK4:i 
IS 14 
lM4.f 


Years. 

1 Declared 

1 Value. 


X 

1H40 

4,390 

1811 

0,083 

1812 

9,030 

1843 

8,000 

1844 

11,033 

1815 

0,030 

1840 

08,108 

1H4I 

73.003 

1842 

71.240 

1 843 

08,010 

1811 

03,020 

1815 

79,434 

IHIU ! 

0,007 

1 8 1 1 f 

l.1.C.>», 

1M2 

0,.174 

184.1 

11,200 

i*<li ! 

V 1 .ortr, 

l«i,i 1 

n,33;i 

HIO 

8,070 

1841 

0,010 

1812 

12,071 

1813 

2 o.:u:i 

1814 

20,920 

181.1 


IS 10 

201 , .170 

1H41 j 

271. 508 

1812 

2ln.s2G 

Is 13 

:i io.M.io 

IMI 

138,777 

1H1.1 

9‘*0,4».0 

1840 

‘t7,8'i0 

1811 

hs,:io7 

>812 

81.302 

ls|3 

1 i 1,007 

1814 

147,003 

1815 



MW,!'.)*! 

7,r,;t.5,r.(iri 

6,i«3,77m 


Quantities of tli« principal Articles Jinportnl into the United Kingdom from the East 
India Company’s Territories and Co>loi?, and Quantities so Imported entered for Homo 
CoiLsumption. 


ARTICLES. 


Cassia lignea.. 


Cinnamon. 


Years. 


f' IH40 

1K41 

j I 1«42 

ISM 

1K45 

iK4n 

1841 

1842 

1843 
1H44 
1M15 


{ Kiitererl foi| 

j Imported. Home Con- | Rates ol Duty chargcablo. 

HIllliptM 


Ibi. 

Ills. 

215,010 

50,845 

071,802 ! 

o2,7«2 

.85.1,000 . 

100,037 

1.. 1.10, 24 8 ! 

108,030 

004 '*84 ' 

G»n5;I2 

977,803 1 

14'.>,h13 


X A. a. 

0 0 f! .'{-lo per lb. 

(If> do. 

8 0 I do. if of British Possossions. 

0 0 3-20 do. Foreign, 

do. do. 

do. 
do. 


21)3, 4«7 

: 

11MJ.054 ! 
37<J.OKM = 

! 

018,482 I 


n;.M8 

18/121 

23,113 


!* 0 0 d 3-10 per lb. 

‘ do. do. 

r 0 0 3 3-20 do. if of British Possessions. 

'lO 0 6 3-10 do. Foreign. 

I . do. 

! do. 

do. 


(tojUiuued,) 
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Quantities of the principal Articles Imported — continued. 


articles. 


CofTco of UritUb poHHi'S 




Imported. 


IbH. 

% 3fi,G(>7 
3«,75‘2 
7.537 
10.41(1 
] HA, 323 
(Hi,(i49 

ri/2n(l,718 
7,127, lori 
ll,22Vt»r> 

1.'>,3{I7,(‘.»3 

21,037,481 


jEntrred for 
I HnifkCuu- 
I butnptioii. 


4,51.1 G1 4 
I (»,92(i,40l 
1 7,07 3,511.1 

; 11.115,177 
I n,mi,8s3 
, 31,2«3,11H> 


Uati.8 of Duty cbaiRcablo. 


X *. ti. 

0 0 G 3-10 per lb. 


0 0 G 3-10 per lb. 
do. 


Cotton maaufartuTCB — 


Ginger of DritiHh poHRos. 
hIodm 


I'lfce Eiiteiedi Euiered ut j 
CoodM. at\aliie' Value. 
piect-H. ,i* ! X 1 

OHi.HGi 72K 1.711 I 

i:t;M72 1,1)08 l.GAl 1 

122,11)3 722 ! l.Gll ' 

in.M)')7 G8| j 1..11‘) , 

0).8»5 730 ’ 1.1 4A I 

213.001 I f.(iO I .5fi,Kl3 j 


I Not made up. Made up. 

1 It) 10 0 *21 0 0 per CL- 

do. 


21 0 0 I 

do. 

10 10 0 
do. 
%lo. 
du. 


I 0 1 1 0 3-5 per cwt. 

I do. 

, 0 5 3 d>. 


if of British Poi. 


Gum Arabic. 


Gum lac dye. 


Gum aliellttc. 


Hemp uiidresaed, or any 
other vegeialile sub- 
stance ol tl>«! iiatiiie 
and quality of uo- • 
dressed hemp, and ap- 
plicable to the saino 
purposes 


Hides un tanned. . 


y.iG'i 
1 (i.h;2 
10.210 
7.2(.M 
10.12') 
12.150 
II M. 

1,2.54,037 

728,1,1)5 
1,172, IG7 
855,227 
l,4:i8,7.V2 

2.828,032 
3.2^1,3,'i2 
l,(,(i3.7«2 
3,l( ',831 
I,«JG5,32‘) 
2,.510,l4l 
cwts. 
.55,f)H3 
72.4)59 
12S,»542 
227,812 
21 1,.T.»2 
273,9G3 

.59,301 

9.V‘.lb 

.57,107 

108,187 

99,335 

lir,,(,54 

lbs. 

0,940,192 

7,4.50,017 

8,931,112 

5,930,123 

10,042,877 

9,845,920 


Aft2.S09 

MiH,9<»7 

1,()H2,.570 

815,283 

1.102,211 

cwts. 
107,212 
82. 1 KM 
121,145 
#1 12,011 
V»1,817 


lbs. 
2,770, 13o 
2,003.155 
2,8‘l.V),50 
2,397, .509 
3,411.002 


0 0 3 3-5 per cwt. 
do. 

0 10 3-5 do* 


0 0 3 3-5 per cwt. 
do. 

0 1 0 3-5 do. 


0 0 3 3-5 per cwt. 
do. 

0 I 0 3-5 do. 
do. 
do. 


0 0 1 1-20 per cwt. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do 


. Diy. 

Wet. 

' 0 2 5 2-5 


do. 

• do. 

; 0 0 2 l-lu 

A 0 1 

1 do. 

do. 

; do. 

do. 


I 9 4 4-5 per rwt. it of Brnisb rossessioiis 
d-.. do. do. 

0 I 0 3-5 do. 

% do. 
do. 


0 2 7 1-2 per lb. ^ 

dn. 

do. 

to 2 7 1-2 per lb. if of British Possessions. 
|() 3 8 1-10 do. if Foreign. 


{cuHtinui'd .) 
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Quantities of the principal Aiticles Imported — continued. 


articles. 


Oil, CRHtor. 


Pepper . 


I 


Rhubarb. 


Rice, not in the buRk, of 
firitiih potseRSioiia 


Rice, in the buak, or ! 
paddy, ot iiritiali 

( ' 

L' 


Saco . 


Saltpetre. 


Senna. 


Silk. raw. 


Silk L^andkercbiefs of ' 
JSritc lb pOBaessioxui 




Kntereu for 



Yean. 

Importeil. 

Home 0i>D* 


Ratea of duty cbargeal 



HMiuption. 




Ibi. 

1 CWtH. 

£ 

a. d. 

1840 

1,190.173 

81.3,917 m 


1 3 3-4 per cwt. 

1841 

800,947 

805,634 

do. 

1842 

490.1.5G 

404 922 

do. 

1843 

717,000 

508.601 

do. ' 

1844 

950,048 

1,040,232 

do. 

184 A 

1,734,768 




1840 

5,814,756 

1 2,648.682 


• 0 6 3-10 per lb 

1841 

14,784,496 

2,704,270 


do. 

1842 

6,788,505 

1 2,623.979 


do. 

1843 

3.036,226 

! 2,558,010 


do. 

1844 

7.477.514 

2,81.5,089 

! 

do. 

1845 

9.042,944 

{ 3,209,718 

1 


1840 

5,437 

025 

0 

1 0 3-5 per lb. 

1K41 

7,290 

3tr ' 


do. 

1H42 

13,792 

227 

0 

0 3 3-20 do. 

1843 

71.298 

7,578 


do. 

1844 

17,054 

4,408 


do 

1845 

94,520 





rwtR. 

CWtR. 



1840 

293.619 

1 209.451 

0 

1 0 3-5 per cwt. 

1841 

31Hi,4(>0 

24:i,873 


do 

1842 

419,926 1 

25 1 ,5.t3 

0 

0 0 3-10 do. 

1843 

363,764 ; 

; 2.51,750 


do. 

1844 

392,432 1 

1 320,978 


do. 

1845 

514,485 

209,311 




bUBlielH. 

huabelii. 



1840 

4,339 

1 4,063 

0 

0 1 1.26 per quarter. 

1841 

1,335 

30.5 


do. 

1812 

0,872 

1 7, 936 


do. 

1843 

4,5,15 

> 4,560 


do. 

1841 

140 

).*2 i 


do. 

1845 

12 1 

; 25,740 1 




CWtR. j 

cwts. 



1810 

fil,H82 ! 

34,982 ! 

0 

1 0 3.5 per cwt. 

1841 

75.847 1 

52,145 j 


do. 

1842 

45,013 i 

51,441 


do. 

1843 

23,216 

42,640 1 


do. 

1844 

37,179 

46.189 i 


do. 

1845 

42,003 ' 

42.943 j 



1840 

183.603 

1 178,062 

0 

0 0 3-10 per cwt. 

1841 

201.552 , 

1 24.5,175 


do. 

«H.12 

224, 129 

203,759 


do. 

1843 

34,5,821 

2.39,404 1 


do. 

1844 1 

206.125 

187,157 ' 

1 

do. 

1845 1 

307.703 





Iba. 

IbN. 



1840 

63,608 

150,241 


0 6 3-10 per lb. 

1841 

81,474 

14.5,103 


do. 

1842 

83.124 

184,333 


0 1 1-20 do. 

1843 

374,177 

230,727 


do. 

1844 

109,156 

182,512 


do. 

1845 

485,722 




1840 

1,107,910 

1.188,.161 


0 1 1.2U per lb. 

1841 

1,174,109* 

1.087.298 


do. 

1842 

1,. *59, 599 

1. .3 12,024 


do. 

1843 

1,195,133 

1.307.436 


do. 

1844 

1,609,1.36 

1,690,226 


do. 

1845 

1,723,298 





pit^cea. 

pienea. 



1840 

546,618 

97,831 

21 

0 0 per cent ad Talorem. 

1841 

302,430 

59,337 


do. 

1842 

333,512 

1 87,752 

6 

5 0 

1843 

425,520 

95, 178 


do. 

1844 

543,428 

125,912 


do. 

1845 






icontinuid,) 
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ARTICLES. 


Qrartitieb of the principal Articles Imported— con^tnttetf. 

S. Years. Imported Eiit*'redJor Homo I Ratea of Duty chargeable. 

CoiiMtimptiiin. ! 


Galloha (in.' 
cliidiiiR I 
oterftoof.), 
3112,031 I 


1841 1.008/J33 I 


Spirit*, not sweetened, of 
British {.osstssiouB 


Siigsr unrefined, of Brid'tb 
jiosseibioiis 


Wool, cotton . 


GallotiM (inrluding 
overprouf ,, 


£ s. d. 


0 15 4 per gallon. 

Rum, if of British 
i*oH-ession'<, into 
0 9 4 do. <! which the impnrta- 
tinn of Foreign Sugar 
,is prohibited. 


f.70,4.')n 

r'Si 88,431 

; do. 


83.') 390 i 

^ l*i.V2H6 

j do. 


349.897 j 

1 103,433 

w ** 

Sms 

1 du. 





'"If of Biitish pos- 
sessions. in 0 which 

482,829 

1 

518,0.35 

1 5a2 2>5p.ctirt ^ 

iliH impnttiit'O'i of 
1' oreign Sugar ia 
robibited. 

1,23U.737 ! 

1,06.5,083 . 

do. 


940,4.'>2 ' 

yiMHlrt 

! do. 


1 ,n91).H!«7 

1.0.55,9.30 

1 do. • 


l,inn,‘M») 

1.01.5,123 

j do. 


I l,.34(t,U."i‘) ' 

1 lie.. 

4,8.30, fiOl 
lbs. 

i 


I 77.011,830 

.31,88 (, 800 

1 0 fl 4 1-5 per cwl 

\, if of Brit. Poa. 

i ii7,:iHH,ra | 

.59 r»KH.784 

[ do. 


, 92,072.(109 

69.0.31 837 

do. 


i Of),; 09,749 ! 

49.7«0,(»87 

(in. 


HM, (>39.77(1 1 
.18,437,-12(5 1 

05,754,017 

du. 


2,111,370 1 

2,441, .370 

! free, if of British posaeasiona. 

a,00M,M»4 1 

3,(Hm.>.ot 

j du. 


4,24(),(Im3 < 

4,240,08.3 

1 do. 


1,0 III, 129 j 

1,891,403 

do. 


2,7r).1,H.-i3 [ 
3,075, H(,« I 

2,765,83.3 

i '“• 



Wool, sheep and lambs'. . 


Niiik.-— I ll thin account the qiMi, tries intired (iii IM.*!) for hoiiu* consumption arc imported from rivry couutry, 
there.beiiig no means ot dltttlugnl^hlug iiiduidnal countries. 
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A Statement of the Value of die ImporCt into Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, from all Parts 
of the World, distinguisl.'ing Merchandise from Treasure, in each of the Years 1832-33 
and 1833-34. • 


COUNTRIES. 

183«— 33 

, BOMBAY. 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

Men han- 
disc. • 

Trea- 

sure. 

Total. 

Merchan- 

dise. 

Trea- 

sure. 

Total. 

Merchan- 

dise. 

Treasiiie. 

Totai.. 


rupees 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupee*. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

nipi-es. 

nipeea. 

rupees. 

ITuited Kiuirdom 



1,41,75,586 

28,q<l,()03 

.... 

28.30,693 

1,10,82,688 

.... 

1,10.82,688 

France 

7.»9,:wo 

.... 

7,00,300 

2, do 951 

800 

2.01,751 

5,00,751 


5,00,257 

Sweden 










North America 

3,flCRI3 

2,20,030 

.5.84,840 

7.121 

15,313 

22,434 

1,70 233 

41,750 

2,11,083 

Brazil 

2d,H2l 

l,2t.87j 

1,51,096 


.. .. 


77,643 

67,300 

1,44,943 

Coast of Coromandel. . . 

8,is.;m4 

1,88,513 

10,0.1,897 

.... 


.... 

56.206 


56.206 

,, Malabar 

8,05,1113 

3,000 

8,08.193 

.... 


.... 

47,06.912 

*3,200 

47.10,112 

Bengal 

T - - - 



18,23,242 

12,780 

18, .16.022 




Bombay 



.... 


12,.50,.139 

12,29.13.5 

24,70,474 




French porta in India. 

• a • • 


.... 

3,60,320 

41.6;() 

4,01,000 




Goa, Din, and Demitun 

- T - - 




9. .540 

51,232 

fA781 

1.89,058 

(.7,005 

2,56,083 

Tranqnebar 

.... 

.. .. 


2,37,001 


2,37^91 




Travaneore 

, T . T 

- r - - 


3,44,020 

5,462 

3,10,401 




Ciitch and Srinilo 




. m . a 

Ilia 

a a a s 

12,20,288 


12.20,288 

Madeira and Teneriffe 


' 

. « . * 

52,200 


.52.200 

63,786 


(i3,78A 

Ceylon 

7,013 


7,613 

8 08,445 

6,550 

8,14,005 

21,258 

.... 

21,2,58 

Coast of Africa 

.... 1 

1 .... 


.... 

.... 

.... 

» 3,20,228 

31,982 

3*52,210 

Cape of Good Hope.. .. 

10,172 

.... 

10,17a’ 

18,476 

5,000 

23,470 




Mauritius and liuiirbon 

1.4».S27| 

1 13,615 

l,. 53.442 

64.876 

2,058 

67,834 

1,08,440 

887 

1,09,330 

New South Wales 

9.r21) 


0.129: 

10.391 

.... 

10.301 




Arabian and Persian 

1 









Gulfs 

n,io,o(W 

^ 10,400 

3,6.5,169 

3,031 

83,044 

86.075 

16,66.919 

11.30.010 

27,96,929 

Penang and Eastward.. 

0,1 7. 100 14.27 900 

23.45,O60l 

1 3,07 .006 

10.80,032 

14.86,938 

0,0.5,676 

1,39.348 

8,35,024 

Java 

.5.140 

- - T - 

5,1 to! 

1 20.434 

.... 

20,4.14 




China 

1),. 10.440 22.12 431 

31.51,871 

2,61,376 

6.010 

2,67,416; 

33,32, .102 

3.5.38,341 

68,70,643 

Pogue 

2,r>2,0(H> 11.5.5,820 

1 1,08,732 

5,71.743 

20,620 

5.02,372 




^lfttl#la0aa litliavifla . 




1,03,734 


1,03, 73<l' 




Manilla. 



1 ,0.5,77 Oj 

.... 


1 7.46,005 


7,46,005 

Coast ot Sumatra 

.. 



1 M,58l 

1,16,104 

2,00,6S5 1 

1 



Total 

1.07,30,422 

.53,()2,.VJ0 

' ‘2,.50,03,01.H 

04.70 428 

26,80,640 

1,21,5;.077 

2,67.00,500 

51,21,043 

3,10,21,451 







18.13--34 




COUNTRIES. 

BENGAL. 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 


Merchan- 

dise, 

Trea- 

sure. 

Total. 

.Merchan- 

dise. 

Trea- 

sure. 

Total. 

Merchan- 

dise. 

Tiea- 

Mure. 

TOTAi« 


rupee** 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

United Kingdom 

1,41,38,567 

2,000 

1,11,41,467 

10,00,345 


19,00,345 

00,41, .190 

1,000 

9Q,42,.190 

France 

10 0'j..i()5 

12,825 

I0.15,1;W) 

2..53,0W 

15,400 

2,68,463 

3,5.5,189 

.... 

3,56,469 

Sweden 

.ir,«/i6 


*7,626 




.5.1, .567 

.... 

.53,567 

North America 

2,74,308 

3,40,424 

6,14.822 

22,.549 


22, .549 

66,388 

22.200 

88,588 

Brazil 

ri.uofi 


' 0,00.5 




46,660 

12,500 

59,160 

Coast of CoroniHiidel.. . 

7,50,313 

1,70,1 <6 

0,20,510 

.... 



78,3.17 


78,337 

„ Maldbur 

7.43,718) 


7.13, 71W 

.. .. 



.5.5,02,240 

49,06.5 

5.5, *2.205 

Bengal 




34,62,377 

35,42,029 

70,0.5,306 


.... 


Bombay 




14,20,384 

3,3.8,566 

13,7(i.539 

28,0.5,02.1 

.1,6.5,866 


.... 


Frenrh Ports in 1 ndia • - 




27 300 


.... 

.... 

Goa, Din, and D' maun.. 




1,218 

62,710 

66,908 
M 4,86,031 

3, .17,008 

2,26,729 

5,64,337 

Trauquehar 




4..'^781 

1,3^677 

26,2.50 

.. 

.... 

.... 

Travaucore 

.... 



7,8*3 

^1,44,530 


.... 


Catch and Scinde 

.... 

.... 


.. .. 


.... 

6,78,010 

2,768 

(),80,n8 

Madeira and Tenenfle . 



.... 

39,831 

.... 

30.831 

2.5,009 


25.609 

Ceylon 

21,005 


21.095 

7,37,343 

400 

7,37,743 

, 40,257 


40,257 

Cnastof \frica 







2,98,092 

24,402 

3,22,584 

Cape of Good Hope. . . . 

• '* 3,271 

.... 

3,271 

12.085 


*12 085 

9,026 

.... 

0,026 

Mauritius and Bouthnn. 

2,12,330 

81,770 

2,91,100 

30,^7 

”4,400 

35 377 

2,00,660 

15,000 

2,16.560 

New South Wales 

20 0.50 


20, OW 

3,024 


3,024 




Arabian and Peisiaiii 
Gulfs. 

4,23,184 

23,000 

4,47.384 

7,084 

M,000 

1 73,084 

20,82,828 

22,01,700 

•51.84,627 

Penang and Eastward., 

8,20,1.53 

1 1,53,846 

1 19,82,*K)9 

14)0,448 

9,7.5,738 

11,66,186 

5,03,26: 

3..54,313 

8, .57,580 

Java 

7.513 

11,2.50 
37, 58, .588 

18,763 

14,2(W 


14,268 




China 

10,08,170 

47.60,758 

1,05,313 


1,0.5,313 

43,06,1 13 


1 33, *84, 574 

Pegue ! 

Maidive laUnds 

2.14.576 

2,86,208 

5,00,874 

0,33,045 

1*7,250 

1 0,51,10.5 

.... 

90*78,461 1 




90,803 

04,831 

04,831 



.... 

Manllli 




.... 



2,43,620 


^*^,43,620 

Coast of Sumatra 



10,087 

1,33,010 

65,097 

1,99,007 

.... 

| 

Total 

1,08,30,500 

58,63,042 '3.56,04,451 

1,03,00,099 

61,88,856 1,04 .08.855 1 

2 73.18,456 

1.10 90.127 3.93.9kl 583 
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A Statement of the Value of Exports from Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, to all Parts of 
tJie World, distinguishing Merchandise from Treasure, in each of the Years 1832-33 and 
1833-34. 


COUNTRIES. 


BENGAL. 
I Mer- I 

Merctian- chandim;* I 1'rea> 
diae. | r«*-ex- j Mur«. 

I port! d. 


1832-33 

M A 1 ) 11 A 8 . 


Merchan- 


France 

Sweden 

Portugal 

Hamburg 

North America 

Brasil 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Coast of Coromandel 
„ Malabar.... 
French porta in Indi .^ 
Goa, Din, 5c lloinaun 

Sadraa j 

Tranquebar | 

I'rarancore. 

Cutrh and Scinde... 

Ceylon 

Manilla 

Coast of Samatra..., 
Cape of Good Hope, 

Coast of Africa 

Bourbon A Mauritius 
New South Wales. . 
Arabian & Peraiau 

Gulfs 

Penang a Eastward 

China 

Java..., 

Peguo 

Maidive Islatnia 


rupees. 
2,21,40.779 
29,0!>,93 1 

rupees. 

5,02.001 

1,75,043 

rupees. 

71,12,0.5() 

50U 

ritpe<‘s. 

2,97,.50,(KM; 

30,Hb.0i7 

U6,00,5 

HoiilOS 

~ 

2,^110 

19,09,:i9S 

1,02,751 

.... 

5, .500 

20.17,640- 

li.70,173 

10,08,079 

] .00,2.5.5 
2.45,144 

!.*!! 

12,000 

1.1,42,128 

18,5.1,823 

.... , 

’23,890 



.... 1 

.. .. 1 
7,092j 


.... 1 
.... 1 
.... < 
30,9821 

.51,214 

0,283' 

1 

• • • « 

i‘!! 1 
57,497, 

8,2.5,200 

4,733 

3'',ii3; 

0,:i7Gj 

0,49,779 

15.1:1,1.52! 

11,J09| 

8,7.5,105 
28,77,925 
1,17,4...72P 
21,407 
.5,5, '.71 
4;,().57; 

57,527) 

1,81,080' 

(i2,.5(i7| 

473- 

«,ll,490j 

3.8:45 

.... 1 9,:i2,(;.32l 

33,100; .30,92,70.5' 
32,000. 1,18,40,2‘Hli 
.... 1 2l,880i 

.... «,(l.5.0(}7 

.... f .51,472 


BOMBAY. 


Mercbari' Trea* 
dise. ail re. 


ritpeea. riipeea. rupees. | lupeea. 1 inpeea. rupees, rupeea. 

^«.7h,20A 2 : 1,1 1,(14,17 737 

30,Kb.0i7 .... l,(»y,«00| 3,(]0,3‘*0i .... :vj(»,3y(» 


10,07,48y| 5,77,7 Ml| 

2,0 1 ,22H l.S3^01» 3,55, 0.17 


15,23,182 52,«2.5l I5,7.'i,2()7 


2.IH.8f;3| (1,0501 

5.3.021’ 72,727 1 


0,78,313 3.'5,l(»,8Hr» l.08,57.'>; 3(l,lll,40{ 

2l.82.f.5:t f).27,|(.(;| ... r,,27,l(.f 

3, :i I. (‘33 1,48,02,8801 ... 11,18,02.88: 

73,3:12 .... j .... i 

:j,12,M8 .... 

2t»,:j4o .... .... 


1 1 . 10 . 12 s 

1 2 . 05 . 103 ! 

4.5,09.705 !2(),17. 128! 
.... 1 .... i 

88.51 1 

.i,:iOo 

2,13.17V 

.... i 

K.30R 

iV.O(K)' 

oy,s:i5 

1 

.... , 

15,9.5,092 

83,297 i 

1 , 5 : 1 , 307 


7,741 

.2171 

9:(,240 

10,900, 

i,4:>2 

.... 1 

9,78,31.1 

.... ! 

HI, 21, 711 

f).(K),942; 

3 , 31 , 0:13 


73,:M2 


3,02,J1> 

r0.()00' 

20.341) 

.... ! 


Total..,.! 4.(i4.(ll.43(> 24,17,801 7MS,5;t5 .5.(;(i.<i4,i72 1.4 0. K>,4:i4l.5H.s |, 220 l,OO.I 7 .t» 03 ! ^7.(.3,1 Ijl 20,45,085 :i,r»4 08 , 7 '. 

18.33—34 

BENGAL. I MADRAS. I BOMBAY. 




BENGAL. 


MADRAS. 

COUNTRIES. 

Merrbait- 

Mer- 

chandise 

Trea- 

TorAi.. 

1 

Mer- 

Trea- 

Toi'ai.. 


dLe. 

re- 

exported. 

sure. 

1 

cbaudise. 

sure. 


Mer- Treu- 
cliMiidiae. aure 


rupees, rupees, rupees. 

United Kingdom,.. . 1,22,12,320 5,70,040 20,20,75i 

France 34A7.32.’i 2,28,:407 

Sweden 8S,700 1,200 

Portugal 

Hamburg. 

North America 27,I5,2H(i 1,40,420 

Brazil , 

Bengal 1 

Botnbav .. .. , 

Coast of Coromandel. 2.5,(1(1.857' 2 , .50,220, 32, 03, .502 r,|,t:»,« 7.5 

„ Malabar.... 2I,05.H32'^ 1,04,208 .. 22 , 70,100 

French ports in India 
Goa, Din, & Oumaunl 

Sadraa,. 

Tratniuebar 

Travancorea........ . j , 

Cutefa and Sciiide...' ' 

Ceylon 23,i;iv. 10,370 30 , 000 

Manilia 

Coast of Sumatra.... I0,.5d5 477 { 

Cape of Good Hope. 72^30 .3,50(ij . . 

Coast of Afr.i'-ji 

Bourbon 4|i,'.«laun'iiisi 14,19.2.55 40,7 w! 3,73,088 

New South Wales..! 4JO,2IO 23,7521 0,975 

Arabian' Jc Persia'^ I j 

Gulfs 7,77. m 91. .3.10 .. 1 


Java 

Pegiie 

Maldivc Islands .... 


-iipees. ! rupees. nipix-H. 1 rupees. riipeet. j rupees, rupees, rupees, rupees. 

5,7(»,040 120,20,75? V,08,iW, 732; I7.l2.702 17, al,71 1 1 31,44,473 »;M2,070 8,72,125 1,01.84,7! 

2,28,307| .. 30 , 8 . 5 , 0 : 42 . 1,83,818 .. j l,K3,hlrt 2.53,515 2.5,100 2,78,0: 


90,008j 


.. 

.. 

.. 


1 , 9 . 5 . 01:1 1,H4,V38 


. . 

.. 


1 , 57 , 2.50 1.850 

• • 


• • 


2,772 

. . 




12,892 20,000 




•• 

30,479 1,400 

23,i;i:^ 

lVi,37fi 

30,000 

' 09 , 51.5 

11,52,371 60,200 

.. 



,, 

900 

I0,.56f> 

477 1 

, 

11,042 

IN, 000 

72A30 

.i,5:)6 

•• 

7G,I3.5 

7.489 

14,78.25.5 

40,719 

3,7;i,688l 

18i^,()P2 

23.700 

60,210 

23,752 

0,97.5 

90,967 

! 11,177 t. 

7,n.3M» 

91. .330 


«.6R,'«9 

1 K', 8 1,029 

2‘> v' 7,030 

61 745 

2,025 

2:1,40,800 

17,38,2:42' 9,400 

,3i 8 <*,:i.v 2 

50,499 

37,427 

1,32,74,278 

3,44.: 14 j 6,701 

87,091 

. . 


87, Wl 

19,91.5! .. 

94,!17H 

8.79,188 

4,655 

9,78.821 

2.63,744 1.44,079 

5.1,'1(>H 

2 ,:i 8 '» 

•• 

.56,457 

22,8261 . . 

, 72 , 01 , 3 . 54 ’ 

2.5,49,807 ‘.57,09,1 IP,' .5,ri5;lM»,'54o[ 1,38,40,791 '.53, 22. 101 1 


ll,R:t,073 1.4.5,0321 l:t,2M,705 8,75.000 18,800 8,94,7 

.5.5,57,243 20,55, 4;i0l 85,12,073 

I .. 2,22, (KH 0.000 2,28.f 

• • •• 1 •• 10,58,952 5,02,001 I0,2I,C 

1 , 9 . 5 , 01:4 1,84,7381 :4,79,8.5I • 

1,57,2.50 1,850 1,59,100 2, 2.5, .521 2,5l,('.00 4.80, [ 


1,600 I4,0n,‘ 

17,900l 8V 


7,480 POO 10, .597 II, 

2,82,921 2,82, 
02,014 «I,.52P .53,083 1,18, 

14,177 

10,81,020 42,40,717 74, .500 43,15, 

17,47 n:i2 4.92,5(17 30,2.54 .5,28 

3,50,810 2,20,W,418 .. 2,20^9 
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Statement of the Value of Imports* and Exports into and from Bengal, Madras, an< 
Bombay collectively, distinguishing Merchandise from Treasure, and showing the Trad' 
with each Country, in each cj the Years|1832 — 33 and 1833 — 34. 


IMPORTS. 


COUNTRIES^ 


1832-33 



1833-34 



l^erchandiso. | Treasure. 

Totai.. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

United Kinfidoni 

Ill pees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

2,80,07,907 

rupees. 

2,50,80,302 

rupees. 

8,000 

rupees. 

2,.50,H4,202 

Prance t. 

1. '1,(10, ObS 

KOO » 

1.5,01,398 

18,10,857 

28,225 

10,39,082 

Sweden 


.. .. 

• . . . 

1,11,193 

• » - s 

1,11,193 

Portit{;a1 

Hatnbiirf' 

North America 

5,42.167 

2,77,000 

8,10,200 

8,03,33.5 

3,03,024 

7,2,’i.959 

Hrar.il 

1,01.1(0 

1.02.175 

2,0(i,(>3!i 

0.5,005 

]2,.500 

78,105 

CoaHt of (hn otiiniidel 

H.7i,(;H0 

1,88,513 

10,(H),I03 

8,28,080 

1,19,176 

10,07,856 

„ Malabar 

12,10.1 

tt.200 

.5.5,18,305 

02,10.0.30 

49,005 

62.95,905 

Bengal 

lH,‘j;i.242 

I2.7HO 

18,30,022 

34,02,377 

35,42,029 

70.05,306 

liumtMy 

Prenrh PoitK in India 

. i2,r»o,3;t*) 

3,00,320 

12,20,13.5 

41 070 

24.70,474 

4,01.000 

14.20,384 

.3,38,500 

1.1,70,530 

2T,3»0 

28,0.5.923 

3,65,806 

Goa, Din, and lieiitaiiv.. .. 

1, OH, 007 

1. 10*137 

.1,17,744 

1641.S.50 

2,8!), 439 

6,31,295 

SudrnH 

Tranquelmr 

2,37.0!)! 


2..37,!)01 

4,50.781 

20,250 1 

4,80,031 

Tra van core 

3.4 1,020 

5,402 

3,40,401 

1,30,077 

7,8,53 

1 ,44,530 

Ciitch and Scinde 

12,‘20.2HH 

12.29,288 

' 0,78.010 

2,708 

6,80 778 

Madeira and Tcueriffe 

l,I.V.lHlf 

.... 

1,15.080 

0.-).S40 

.... 

65,440 

Ceyiou 

H,37,3I)» 

0..5.50 

8.43,Hrt0 

7, 00, .505 

400 

7,99,99:» 

Conat of Africa 

3,20,22H 

3I.0H2 

3.52,210 

2,M8,0i»2 

24,492 

3,22.584 

Cape of Good Hope 

.II.CIH 

5,(K)0 

30,048 

2.5,282 

.... 

25,282 

Muuritiita and Rfoirhon.... 

.*l.I4,l.V2 

17,4«t0 

3,31.012 

4,13.880 

1.02,100 

5,46,046 

New South Wales 



10, .520 

32,083 

.... 

32.983 

Persian and Arabian (tult». 

20. 10,010 

12,20, 1.51 

.32.10,373 

34,13,300 

22,9l,(i00 

57,0.1,095 

Penang and Eastward .... 

20,00, nri I 

2(1, .57,1 HO 

40.07,031 

15,22,Hli8 

21,83,897 

40,00,765 

Java 

2.\.174 

.... 

2.5,574 

21.781 

ll,2.'^i0 

33,031 

China 


57,50,812 

1,02,89,030 

54,19,500 

1,28,37,049 

1,82,56,645 


H,21,(;i0 

ll,70,l.*i5 

20,01.104 

11,48,521 

3,03,518 

14,52.069 

Maldive Islands 

2,00,101 


2,00,504 

1,85,724 

• • •• 

1,85,724 

Manilla «! 

7.40,005 

.... 

7,4«,<(0.5 

2,43,020 

.... 

2,43,020 

Coast of Sumatra j 

H4,5SI 

1,10,104 

2,00,085 

1,30,132 

78,962 

2,1.\004 

Total ! 

5,00,00,350 

1,31,71,187 

_6,oij^r»io_ 

5,74,58,904 

2,40,42.925 

^,15,01,889 


EXPORTS. 


C 0 IJ N T R I K S. 


1832-33 



1833-34 


Merchan- 

tli.se. 

Merchan- 
dise re- 
exported 

Treasurt'. 

Tot a l. 

Merthun- 

Oisc. 

Merchan- 
dise re- 
exported 

Treasure. 

Totai.. 


1 upees. 

rupees. 

rupee*!. 

ntpees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

ITni'i d Kini^dom 

3,3:>,7«,i()a 

5,02,661 

1,H),97,277 

4,51.70,341 

2,92,37.761 

5,70,616 

46/24, .593 

3,44,33,000 

(Vance 

33,80,142: 1,75,613 

500 

3.5,.16.207 

38,94,6.58 

2,28,307 

25,100 

41,48,06.1 

Sweden 

.. 




1,63,0311 

1,299 


• 1,64, ,338 

Portugal 

Hamburg 

1,71.230 

8:1,905 


2,57,141 

1 67.546 


•• 

57,546 

North America 

21,75,976 

1,02,751 

5,5(MI 

22,81,227 

29,l5,6f5 

1.49,420 

16,602 

30,6.1,105 

Braxil 

.57,2.5'i 


1 57,2.V,» 

10,812 


27,504 

63.42,270 

Coast of Coromandel .... 

13,9!i,4(i(i 

l,6(l,2.M 

12,.1(A 

1 1.5,7^,162 

27.83,4.18 

2,.'i,22n 

32.99, .M)2 

„ Malabar 

26.76,11:8 

2,4.1,141 

5,77,78(1 

; 30,9»,092 

31,64,784 

1.64,26s 

5,62.661 

38,91,713 

Bengal 

19,69,5)62 

2.08,4(13 

21,78 ,;i(:5 

20,.1».042 

, , 

1,64,432 

22.23,474 

Bombay 

4:i,t)‘.),705 


25.47,128 

7 1. .56,833 

55,.57,213i 

29.55,430 

85,12,673 

French Ports in India.. 

8Vd4 


3.300 

91. 8M 

1,95,613 

e 

1,84,238 

3,79.851 

Gus, Din, and llemaiig.. 

4,14,400 


1.53,809 

3,68,20<) 

3,82.771; 

2,50,450 

6,39,221 

Sadras 


, , 

, , 

2,772 


.. 

2,772 

Traii'iuehar 

8 38 

, , 

11.000 

•• ]0.3('>8 

12.892 


20,000 

32,892 

Travnncnre 

no 85 



60,835 

30,479 


1,400 

31,879 

Cutch and Sdnde 

1 5.23, „12 


*52,025 

15,73,207 

13,98,653 


i,vm 

14,(M),253 

Madeira and Teneritfe... 
Ceylon 

17,59,422 

7,092 

87,2(17 

18,53,811 

12, 40, .579 

I6..176 

i 

1,28,100 

13.85,0.15 

CoaAt of Africa 

2,48,863 

6,650 

2,5.5.513 

2.82.921 


1*0,597 

2,82,921 

Cape of Good Hope 

58,95.5 

6,283 

247 

65,4*1.5 

80,988 

3,596 

95,181 

20,18,939 

Mauritius and Bourbon. 

9,77,521 

38,113 

7,33,406 

17,49,046 

15,21,059 

46.749 

4,51,1.21 

New South Wales 

6,225 

6,376 

12,601 

74,417 

23,753 

64176 

1,05,144 

Persian & Arabian Gulfs 

53.64,303 

57,527 

1,08,575 

55..3O,405 

60,99.105 

01,330 

74,526 

42,679 

. 62,04/135 
\ 46,17,253 

Penang and Eastward.. 

52,26/102 

1,81,680 

5,94,042 

59.02,.5'24 

45.07,829 

61,745 

Java 

94.739 

5,69,69,65] 

473 

62/167 


95,212 

1,07,006 

• • 

• • 

1/17,006 

China 

32,000 

2,70,64,218 

11,77,185 

3,55,89.884 

3,60,722 

50,4p9 

44,196 

3;i6,64,51 1 

Pogue 

3. >15,689 

8,11,496 

10,000 

8,70.188 

1,48,734 

13,88.614 

Maldive Islands 

73,977 

3 835 

, , 

77,812 

76*294 

2,989 

.. 

79,283 

Manilla 



900 

.. 

• • 

000 

Coast of Sumatra 

1,69,307 

.. 

*31,000 

1,90,307 

78,361 

477 

18,000 

97 038 

Total 

9,32,00,892 

24.47.H01 

1,63,72,440 

11,20.21.233 

10.18,87.473' 

25,49.867 

I.3().42/».32 

1 1,7 1.?** .372 
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Account of the Quantities and Value 'Merchandise exported from Calcutta, including 
Re-exportations Year from 1832—33 to 1833 — 34. 


A R T I C,L E s. 


Borax and ttncal ^ maunda 

Booka do. 

Brass ware waiinda 

Bengal ruiu ^ gallons 

Beads value 

Beetle nuts .fuauiids 

Blue stone value! 

Cotton nauunds 

Castor oil do. 

Cocoa-nut oil do. 

Canvass bolts 

Carpets and blankets .number 

Carriages and palau(|iiiiis do. 

Cigars ...value 

Cuw-tuila uiauuds 

Cutch do. 

Copper ware do. 

Cardamoms do. 

Coffee, country do. 

Cotton-twist and tlii*ead value 

screws do. 

Drugs.. do. 

Elephants* teeth niauudsj 

Feathers (Cummer cully ) value 

Flour maundsl 

Cram do. 

Gama do. 

Gunnies and Gunny bags pieces 

Ghee maunds 

Ginger do. 

Gold thread and lace value 

Hemp, ffax, and twine maiuidsj 

Horns and tips .value 

Indigo maundsj 

— — seed do 

Jute and rope do 

Lac dye do. 

l^mg pepper and routs do. 

Linseed oil do. 

Linseed ..du. 

Munjeet do, 

Mats valut 

M ustard oil maundsl 

Musk ...value 

Medit'ines do. 

Opium, Behar chesA 

— — Benares dn.j 

Piece goe U, cotton . piece* 

— silk do 

— — embroidered du. ' 

Putcbiick niHunds 

Provisions, fresh valui 

salted do. 

Shawls r. pieces 

Sugar maundsj 


Silk. 


• do. 


Saltpetre d< 

Shell-lac do. 

Stick ditto do.| 

Seed ditto do- 

V Safflower do. 

, tRjLiiit and hides vslu* 

Seeds of all sorts maundsl 

Sugarcandy do. 

Sal ammoniac do, 

Soap do. 

Saul timbers value 

Silver ware do, 

Sundries do. 

Turmeric maiind^ 

Tobacco do. 

Tallow candles vdo. 

Tents number 

Wax. candles ...maunds 

Wearing apparel value 

Wood oil maundsl 


Total value* 


IS33> 34 


Quantities. 

Value. 

Quantities. 

Value. 


rupees. 


rupees. 

8/J23 

96,902 

4,311 

70,413 


3,14;i 


9.206 

.... 

10,447 


7,289 

.... 

1,9A9 


16,980 


9,298 

18,479 

18,479 


773 


751 

l.'i2 

294 



l,50.2f»rt 

21,43,807 

1,72,438 

26.29,121 

2.043 

44,736 

0,222 

04,001 

111 

1.049 

8ff 

799 


I4,0.’ir 

3,207 

16,148 

3.494 

r).4.'>2 

11,264 

25,174 

20 

14,210 

22 

12,404 


5.6.VJ 


8,873 


Oil 


1,422 



1,273 

1 




1 

9,082 


13.5 


12,248 


19,359 


.5,4 16 


1,798 

17,98,262 

26,45,697 

32,10,785 

40,94,120 

67 

498 

30 

431 

34,25,090 

2,26.194 

28.27,019 

2,15,340 

399 

0,996 

1,480 

22,078 

22,009 

71,415 

40,382 

1,38,339 

12,982 

71,530 

19,390 

1,02,221 


1,02,429 

.... 

70.578 

1,31,379 

1,39,28,499 

91,546 

91,54,617 


.. .. 

379 

1.690 

.39..’i00 

67,682 

78,260 

1,43,509 

5,177 

1,12,017 

9,623 

2,22.193 

4.069 

j 28,IN8 

3,426 

21,015 

.... 

1 1,238 


1,230 


22,800 

5,449 

31,885 


6.457 

82,39,048 

7,898 

82.10,754 

2.928 

36,91,327 

4,032 

40,69.393 

4,82.382 

8,4.5,579 

4,52,131 

6,97.362 

5,61,766 

30,32,736 

6,88, .586 

32,86,8iU 

816 

8,448 

6.489 

16,385 

4,899 

46.685 

3,768 

34,638 


2.63.530 


1,57,102 


53,082 


1,01,765 

.3.39 

25,186 

327 

22,786 

2,30,% 

16,91.039 

2.76,936 

22,35,911 

12,722 

55,01,230 

14,130 

60.29,117 

3,03,642 

21,42,701 

6,13,770 

27,62,223 

19.260 

3,51,110 

26,261 

6,21,377 

1,272 

12,491 

e 40 

449 

134 

306 

.. .. 


7.011 

1,72,266 

7,871 

1.87,511 


5,46,834 

.. .. 

5.8m,374 

4,879 

11,060 

6,284 

16,767 

209 

3,664 

349 

3,961 

761 

12,129 

1,368 

21.029 

B5I 

9.495 

099 

9,650 


376 


1,2.55 


28.592 


12,368 


V),011 


29,830 

8,4.99 

16,708 

16,339 

3U,93l 

566 

2.715 

263 


45 

466 

63 

T>99 


5,626 

10 

2,0t« 


5.382 

309 

11,570 


3,517 


2,712 


4,64,01,436 


4,72,01,394 
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OBIEmL COMMBnCB. 


A.N Account of the Total Value of Exports from Calcutta to each Country the following Years. 


COUNTRIES 

1832—33 

1833—34 

^nlteil Kingdom 

rupees. 
2,21.09,858 
29,09 03-1 

rupees, 

l,Hl,5.5,0.<S 





’ortugal 

I 36 (1(^5 




27 l•''.,28fl 

iraaii 



oiitU America 



loast of Cornmamlel 

11,70,173 

10,08,679 

23,890 

25,60,8.57 

21,05,831 

2.3,139. 

00,210 

7,77,359 

22.77,030 

„ Malst-iiar 

ieylon 

lew South \\ ales 

4,733 

8,7.5,10,5 

28,77,92.5 

.rabian ami Persian Oulfs 

’ensng and Eastward 


c u ir N T 11 1 li s. 


Java 

Giiiua 

I*egiie 



M.mritiU!t 

ilapo (if Good Hope.. 
Coast of Sumatra.... 

Manilla 

St. Ilolona 

CopcQliageQ 


Total-. 


rupeea. 

21,407 
1,17, 45, 7*20 
53, .571 
47,G.17 
g,*2ri,‘2«0 
.*>1,214 


30,921 


1833-^4 


rupoea. 

87.091 

1,31,80,352 

04,978 

53.4i;8 

14,18,255 

72,.53i) 

10,505 

67,241 


4,04,01,430 


4,72,01,35.1 


Statement of the Quantity and Value (»f Goodes, Morcliandise, and 
ported from the Three Presidoneies of Iiidi.a, from 1 83 I 


Bullion Imported into and E.t- 
—35 to 1811—42. 


p« 


331-35 


B E N (1 A Is. 


Imports. 


Imports, I Nett Irn. 
exclusive! ports of 
[of Buliiou “ 


rupees. 
'2, 19,25,5741 


Bullion. 


Tor*L 

luipurts. 


Exports. 


rupees, rupees. 
.W, 96, 699 12,77.22,273 


rupees. 

1,51,08,12.', 


Excess 

of 

Exports, 


MADRAS. 


Imports, 


Importh, Nett I in. 
excluHivei ports of 
of Btillioii' Bullion. 



rupees. I 
1.74.75,852 


rupees, rupees. 
97,7 1, 95 ij 4,66,374 


835-36 2,46,07,030 63,05,093 .1,0;M 2,72.3 5.88,77,944 2.79,65,221 «», 65,310, 8,r2.31.3| 
3.36-37 3,09,S7,400| 45,12,110 3,54.99,570 7,12,34,106 3, ri7, 31,536 1,0 >,62, 332 

337- 38 2,72,56,39oj 90, 81 , 493*3,63,40, 8837,15, 40, 517'3,51,‘l9, 601 1.00,45,232 

338- 39 2,79.09,809 1 .05,02,71 4'3,84,72,523 [ 7, 1 5,84,3 10 3,31 , 1 1 ,787 ^ 1 ,03.48, 1 43 
839-40 3,02,53,502' 1,02,67, 6»3’4,«5, 21 ,25ri|7, 12, 53, 174|2, 47 ,32, 019' 1,04,76,9921 

1 14, 98,44, 722 I 77,2G,017|5.75,70,739 H,30.29,987|2,60,59,248| 1 ,13,76,858| 
4.67.73.876 1.17,84.389 5, 85, .58, 205 1 8,4 1,08,802' 2,58, .50, 537* 1 .05,24.090: 


33,422 

2,21,111 

3,98.9691 


840-41 


rupees. 

1.02,38,327 

97,77,C:12 

1,05,95,751 

1,02,66,343 

1,07,47,112 

1,04,70,992 

1,1.3,70,858 

1,05,24.090 


rupees. | rupees 
1, 00.9 1, .330 
1 1,91, 16,4.19 
12,21.07,852 

I, 03.17.234 
.89.71,8.53 

II , 99 , 82 , 901 ; 1 , 50 , 402 ! 



rupees. 

1,60,91,330! 


mi'M^es. 

61,53,003 


1 . 91 , 40 , 439 ; 93,68,807 
|2,2 1,07,852' 1,15, rl.OOt! 
1,6.3, 1 7,23 1 j 00,50,m9I 
1,89,71,853' 82,24,7 1 H 
12, 01,33,3031 90,56,301 
I 


1,98,80,5021 2,ll,,')43'2,00,92,045| 87,15,18? 


12.2 .,60,725‘ 1 1 ,20,208 1 .3 ,30, 89,9 33 1,31,6 5.24 ' 


OQ 

< 

1 


B 0 M B 

A V. 



1 Total of the Three Presidencies. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Excess 

of 

Imports. 

Excess 
of j 
Exports. 

Total 

imports. 

Totai- 
Exports. 1 

Excess 

of 

Exports. 

Imports, 
excliisivo of 
Bullion. 

Nett 

Imports of 
Bullion. 

Totai. 

Imports. 


rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees, j 

1 rupees. 

rupees. 

834-35 

2.71,35.552 

1,14,47.706 

3,85,81,258 

3,48.57,831 

.37,26.427 


7,65,44,858 

' 9,67,47,280 

2,02,02,428 

835-36 

3,16,88,627 

1,36,18,447 

4,153,07,114 

4,91,49,698 


41,42,581 

8,59,97,409 

^ 12,74,74,081 

4,14.70,012 

836-37 

3,37.07,203 

1 ,31,76.800 

4 69,41,003 

.5,78,49,899 


1,09,05,890 

9,30,39,.127[ 

15,11,91,857 

5, 81, 52, .*>30 

837-38 

2,90,92.445 

1,36,88,840 

4.30,81,291 

4,06,41, .522 

30,39,769 


9,02,88,6 17 1 

12,84,99,303 

3,82,10,786 

838-39 

3 , 98 , 02,519 

1,56.68,454 

4,64,70,073 

4,42,15,202 

22,2.5,771 


9,50,90,608^ 

13,48,01,305 

3,91,10,7.57 

839-40 

2,74,26,480 

46.30,120 

3,20,56,600 

3,51,98,221 

.. 

31,41,021 

8,90,54,847 

12, 64, . 34,390 

3,73,79,549 

840-41 

4,30,29,194 

60.34,095 

4.90,03.289 

5,16,?5,580 


19,92,291 

11,90,10,880 

1 

I6,.51 ,60,009 

3,0.5,55,18.3 

841-42 

3.91,40,288 

65,01,891 

4„5G,48,179 

5,32,39,047 


75,90,808 

11,47,31,134 

16,412.08.574 

4.,54 ,77,410 


A B SS* B A <J T. 


YEARS. 

Total Amount 
of Goods 
imported into 
the three 
Presidencies. 

Total Amount 
of Goods 
exported 
from the 
three 

Presidencies. 

Excess of 
Goods 
Expon‘'’d. 

Nett Import 
of Bullion. 

Excess of 
Exports of 
Goods 
deducting 
Nett Imports 
of Bullion. 

mi 

Nett Excess of 
Exports, deduct 

ing Imports of 

Bullion and 
Stores for the 
Government. 


rupees. 

1 upees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

434 - 3.5 

5,88,34,079 

9,07.47.280 

3 , 79 , 1 . 3,207 

1,77, 10,779 

2,02,02,428 

20,00,303 

1.82,02,035 

13,5-36 

0,. 52.61,0 16 

12,74,74,081 

6,22,13,065 

2,07,36,453 

4,14,76,612 

17,10 720 

3,97,05>I8G 

130-37 

7, .53, 16,995 

15,11,91,857 

7,r>S74,8fl2 

1.77,22,3.32 

5,81,52,5.30 

23,86,301 

5,57,06,229 

137-38 4.. ...3.. 

6,72,04,067 

12,84,99,303 

6,12,05,2.16 

2.29,91,450 

, 3,82,10,786 

25,80,685 

3,66,30.101 

138-30 

6,90,00,471 

13,48.01,365 

6,57,40,894 

2,66,30,137 

3, 9 1,1 0,7. 57 

30,32, .567 

8,00,78,190 

13SM0 

7,43,07,436 

12, 04, .34.396 

5,21,20,960 

],47A7,4I1 

;i,73,79/»40 

33,87,604 

3,39,01,045 

140-41 

10,44,02,317 

15,51,06,069 

5,07,03,752 

1,41.48,509 

3,6.5,55,183 


3.10,80.117 

M1-4S 

9,75,74,062 

16,91,08,574 

6,20.31, .51 2 

,,71,57,072 

4,54.77,440 

87,01,903 

4,17,7.5,537 

Tutal 

01,21,10,443 

1,08,0.5.22,931 

' 46,81,12,488 

16,18,47,203 

31,05,65,285 

2,33,09,245 

20,31,96,040 

Average of 8 Years. . 

7,65,13,805 

13,50,0.5,^6 

5,85,51,561 . 

l,89,8<*,90fl 

.3,98,70,661 

Sn 'r n.ilU 1.. 

29,21.156 

3,00,49,505 
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STATEBfSNT of tho Quantity and Value of Goods Imported into Bengal during the 
Y«ars 1834-35 to 1841—42. 


COUNTRIES WHENCE 
IMPORTED. 


1834-^ 1833->-30 1830-37 1837—38 1838—39 1880^40 1840—41 1841—43 


United Kingdom 

France 

America 

South Americ a 

Cnawt of Sumatra 

Ceylon ^ 

New Sniirh Wules 

Arabian and Peraian OulfB... 

Penang and Eantward 

Java 

China 

Pegue 

Maldivc iNlaiida 

Maiiritiuii 

Cape of Good Hope 

Rraaila 

Sweden 

Portugal 

Detiterara 

Madeira 

Hamburg 

Bremen 

Manilla j 

New Zealand 

Genoa 


nipeea. 

1,52,19.698 

7,72,160 

«,r)R,2n5 

1.42.834 
2,231 

1.03.834 
i4,89H 

2,1*' .052 
15,07,197 
4,166 
) l,92,02<( 
2,22,246 
1,27,580 
1,53.977 
3,253 


mpeei. rupee*. 
1,09,16,601 2,23,47.809 
0,75,565 12.78,871 

0,15,971 4,19J34 


31,903 
42,844 
6,456 
5,16,043 
12,95,952 
4.2H3 
* 5,96,907 
3,85,722 
1,41,008 
1,60,357 
7,146 
6,705 


5,14,840 

12,17.564 

14.440 

10.75,061 

5,07.214 

1.49,817 

1,58,603 

43,421 

14,023 


rupee*, i 
1,82.40,7.59 
10,15,4.37 

3.. 34.614 
2,36,060 

382 
82.8.57 

21, .393 
8,47,70.3 
18,46,438 
14,552 
9,30,178 
7,02,(Mi5 
1 , 10,210 

1.39.. 5.M 
72,126 


pecs. rupee*. I 
,71,094 2,02,58,700 
6,46,08.5 13,19.2801 

5,43,249 3,00,280 


22, .562 
49,674 
42,164 
8,43,434 
11,75,169 
18,205 
0.62.905 
7,65,864 

1, .10,707 
2,43.rj21 
38,601 
2,510 


84,288 

1,75,388 

21,700 

12,53,407 

19,45,375 

5,015 

6,11,009 

9,00,028 

1,31,754 

1,07.380 


up(>c«. I 
1,02,578 
16,76,635 
5,85,015 
2,25,b06| 
1,15,460 
2,18,296 
15 987 
15,43,009 
20,41,320 
2, .573 
10,47,056 
630,058 
1,34,329 
1,30,320 
32,303 


rupee*. 

3.35.51.797 

24.37,770 

9.99.821 

27,704 

1.58,011 

40,328 

13,3.3,142 

23,03,792 

25,317 

738,062 

5,92.073 

1,57.165 

1,23,493 

73,699 


Tdtal. excluHive of ConxignO I 
I, uient* between the Port* > 
in iudiae J 


1,99 91,307 2, 17,03, ClJl-i, 78.28.965 2,46,39,050 2,0.3,21,522 3,34,15,915 4,59,07,555 4,26,29,101 


Const of 0<'rnmniidel . 
Coast of Malabar.. .. 


.5,:.7,OI6 5,24,778 7,37,703 

13,77,251 23,78,639 24,20,792 


9,12,748 

17,01,f>92 


9,61,1.3.3 14.21, .35,3 17,71,077 
18,76,512 25,15,614, 23,73,098 


Total between tho Port* in i 
India J 

Total,* including Consign'l 
meiits betwevu the Port* j 
in India J 


}, I«,.34,207 29,03,117 31, .58, 495 26, 17,3 10^ 15,88,287j 28,37,647 39,37,167 41,44 ;75 

1 2,19,25,574 2.46,07,036 3,09.87,160 2, 72, 56, 390 ) 2 , 79,09, 809j3,02, 53,562 4,98,44,722 4,C7#73,876 


ARTICLES IMPORTKn. IH,34-,3.'J I8.35--.36 1836-37 1837 -38 1838-39 1839-40 1840-41 1841-42 








4t^ OBIfilTTAi;. 

SvAnnannf of tihe Qmmtit^ ood Valne of Hetohudiio 


|riBa4— u 


COfJNTRtSS TO WHICH 



1 








BXPORTBD* 

Cuttoa. 

1 Grain. 

1 Indigo. 

opium (Behar). 

Opiam 










(Beuaiea). 


baaaar 


baaaar 

rajllll 

factory 







matind* 

nipeea. 

maiindn 

IC3SSI 

luaiiiidii, 

rupees. 

cbcsta. 

rnpeea. 

cheata. 

mpeea. 

ITaitsd Klofdom 

37,1 9J 

3,40,3] : 

3,18,06- 


97,31 : 

97,31.27(1 





Fmiiet....r. 

sisii 

34,911 

11,90( 

9 16,90(1 

22,071 

«2;97,1M 





Amrie* 

.... 

.... 

.. .. 

.... 

3.59( 

2.9H,99f 





OoMt of Sumatra 











CjMlon 

• ••• 

.... 

6,07‘ 

8,ior 







Now Sovtli Wolm 


aaeo 

19,471 

1 34,99! 







AfuMaa and Peratan Oulfa 

• eea 


1,34,861 

1,85,602 

1,965 

1.96, 531 





lmva*o.« 

.... 


3,0(K 

3,750 

.... 

.... 

10 

0,690 

3(1 

19.700 

OWaa 

3,09, Jk 4 

27,37.431 

2,93,964 

4,71,423 

.... 

.... 

7,493 

74,08,148 

1.987 

19,05,371 

iNgne..* 

91 

761 

5.00f 

8,187 

7 

G88 

2 

1,870 

2i 

21,983 

Hddlvu lalandf 


• ••• 

30.40( 

3!).079 







ilauritim 



7,60,449 I1,)3,(KI5 







Oai^of Good Hope 


.... 

11,213* 23,723 







Pcnaiif and Baatward. . . . 

i,J23 

23,651 

1.17,729 

I 1,61,173 

.... 


263 

3,78,074 

1,2.50 

12,07,578 

Total, oieloaiTe of Con- 











aignmontf between the 











Torti in India 

3,63,032 

31,26,070 

17,14,680 27,90,128 

81,816 

84,81.612 

7,707 

76,07,937 

3,283 3 (,97,033 

Caaatof Coromandel 



6,21,'W7 

7,81.787 

40 

4 OlA 





CaMt of Malabar 

.... 

.... 

91,390 

1.38,770 

204 

26,420 





Total hotweea the Porta in 




! 







India. 


.... 

7,13,227 

9.10,657 

304 

30,412 





Total, indndinf Conaign- 











meiiia between the Porta 






85,15,054^ 





la India 

3,93,032 

31,36 o;o 

24,37,907 3660.685 

85,150 


7,767 

70,97,937 

3 383 

11,97,638 


1835—36 

COONTEIB8 TO WHICH 











EXPORTED. 

Cotton. 

Grain. 

fodigo. 

Opium (Rebar.) 

Opium 










(Benarea.) 


bnzaar 


fact»»ry 


factory 






f 

maiiiidH. 

rupeeH. 

maiindii 

rupeeH. 

loaiinda. 

rupiea. 

cbeata. 

rupees. 

cbeata. 

nipeei. 

1 

t 

t 

1,43,24 \ 

12,00,378 

1,87,774 

3,67,207 

a5or» 

H5,01 .833 






29,103 

2,16,441 

33,900 

38, .338 

37,653 

27,0.1,208 





L* sT-?i •rffTWmWHiPWI 

.. .. 

• * .. 

9,300 

5,750 

46 

4, .577 





America 

*> .. 

.... 

7,035 

7 039 

10.503 

10,50,300 



/ 


Omat of Sumatra 

909 

8,S61 

300 

200 

.... 

t - ‘ • 

5 

0,990 

14 

17,360 

Ceylon, 


.... 

12,292 

*13,387 







Kew Ifottth Walea 

.... 

.... 

68 1J3 

9 (,090 







P TtM/i “f 

241 

2,009 

2,01,300 

2,09,325 

,5,357 

5,35,073 






4,480 

40,789 

45,6J4 

94,545 

.... 

.... 

119 

1,40,879 

1,905 16,90.076 


• e • • 


«. . 


.... 

.... 

.55 

. 08,050 

301 

40,073 




1,6.50 

59,806 

2,360 

62,410 

1 

100 

•• 

.... 

58 

71,105 


.... 

.... 

6,33,816 

7,00,446 







GdpedfOood liope 

« a • • 

.... 

312 

424 

11 

1,137 







9,39,368 

44,53,461 

2,09,436 

3,44,724 

4 

400 

0,088 

1,15.64.134 

3,333 

87,07,855 

Total, exeluaire of Cob- 





1 




1 


Mfwnenta between the 









1 





18,08,137 


1,28,97,987 

9,867 

1,17,76,009 

4,940 


CeaiMV^ifOinati^ 

.... 

.... 

1,69,730 










' 839 

7,0» 

92,085 


942 

04,186 





Ti^Wimi^the Porta in 










■ 

V-’- 

839 

7,639 

3,18,415 

3,00,109 

949 

91,186 







¥ 










7^178 « 

(9AH,471 10.73,583' 


tmm 

mmm 

■Mil 

1,17,76,000 

A440 05.89,971 



























cotfiusuciA]:. srA^ntios oV ini>{a. 

Exported from Caleutte, darintf the fean 18l34>~it5 to 184}— 42. 
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ORIEHTIL COHHSKCe. 


Statement of the Quantity and Value of Merchandise 


C 183(f-37 


COUNTRIES TO 
WHICH EXPORTED. 

Cotton. 

I 

Grain. j 

Indigo, 

• 

Opiuip (Behar). 

Opium 

(Rrnaies). 

TTnIfnA ICfnffrfnin 

basaar | 
naundrt.lrnpeos. 

10 31^1 1 JAmA 

bazaar 
naiiiidM. T 
5,01,7.62 
35,090 
14,854 
38 

8,280 

11,793 

2,7.6,5r)« 

28,128 

3,120 

47,170 

9,383 

48,225 

11,07,200 

14,8.36 

f 

iipcrs. 1 
7,7.6.405 
38.744 
15,432 
3.3 
7,420 
12,926 
3,48,767 
32,387 
34t4Zi 

actory 
naunds. 
62 782 

rupees. 

nn 91 osfi 

BhestsJ 
.. 1 

rupees. | 

chests. 

rupees. 


15 Mb 

li20il60 

) 7*408 

^■2 7l\l\ 

1 

** 




4 ’ 661 

8 in lai 

... 1 

















• 


" 



Knv flAiith Wales 



'* 

* * 





Arabisn and Persian Gulfs 
Penang and Eastward 

^ 2 
2,515j 

21 

21,316 

gjld 

1 

X 17.109 

■53 

.. 1 
57, 
.00' 

74 170 
75,325 
1,21,93,493 

2,0.00 

82' 

17 60,918 
1,19,87.5 
41,17,923 
2,410 

China 

4,02,474 3 

5,12.378 

55,932 

9,707 

48,7.34 

2,81,045 

24,173 

•• 


8,184 

2, .109 

2 



” ! 







4,096 1 

157 

26 

. 3 !,. 301 
4,990| 












1 

i 

■* 

** 

. j 


Total, exclniiye of Con^ 
signnents between the 
Ports in India 

4,3'),07j38,37.003L,OM3:i| 

26,54.014 

87,711 1 

1,50,41,7.32^ 

8,291 

1,23,42,088| 

1 

4 , 44.3 

60,01,120 

Coast of Coromandel 

582| 

.Mill 

6,601 

42,694 

3.8.3,783; 
78,031 1 

3,69,041 
1,03, .591 

“40 

7,3X1 

- 

- 

•• ! 

•• 



• * 



* * 

Total between the Ports in 

Infljg 

3,693 

1 

48,188 

4.Gl,8l4i 

1 

4,72,6,32 

40 

* 

7 331 








** 

** 

* * 

Total, including Consign- 
ments between the Ports 
in India 

4,45,667 

1 

38,86,181 25,67,247 

31,26,646 

87,7.51 

1,50,49,063 

8 , 291 ' 

1.23,42,988 

4,44.3 

60,01,120 





1837 -38 






COUNTRIES TO 
WHICH EXPORTED. 

Cotton. 

Grain. 

Indigo. 

Opium (Debar). 

j Opium 

1 (Benares). 

ITnItad IClnffdom... 

bazaar 

maunds. 

4,62H 

rupees. 

4059 

basaar 

maunds. 

rupee-*. 

factory 

maiiiiilM. 

! 

nipccrt. 

jehesta. 

rupees. 

chests. 

rupees. 

Prance 


1 1 OH 1 


15 140 



•• 



Eweden.. .> 

73 

608 






• • 

•• 


America 





■* 



*• 

8witb AmerfoertT 







• • 

• ■ 


•• 

Ce^lon>.*« 


’* 

7 Ml 


•• 

• 

•• 



•• 

New South Wai«H 




28,126 

2.45,883 

80,723 

•* 

• * 




•• 

Arabian and Persian Gulfc 
Penang and Eastward . . . , 
JarCt 

1,818 

16,948 

1,8.6,939 

69,380 

4 1, .09 
1 

7,M,57r 

124 


91,006 

3,940 

28,06,435 

1 . 07 , 4.00 
4.0,27,817 
84,305 

Cbinapp -p pp p • • •• • ppppppp' 

1,93,171 

17 61 981 



■ * 

' * 

2( 

1,35,37.46( 

10,67.'^ 

60 
4,1 ri5 

Pegue* p 


1.3,.H()1 



• * 

ll.u.iy 

Maldive Islands .. 




* • 

•• 


86 

Maoritius 

*257 

2i35( 

11,11,761 

1 r. nT 07 




•* 

•• 

'* 615 

Cape of Good Hope.. . . . . . 


rja( 


•• 

1 









•• 



Total, exclostve of Con 
signnieiits between thi 
Ports in IndiRp* • i . - f . t - 

I,99,94( 

IS 19 A4 


r 26,90,72 





r,24S 

74,76,022 




J Ifil.WaS 




Coast of Coromandfl 

„ Malabar 

17.' 

1,43 

6R,t.6{ 

74,2? 

1,08,27 

2 


j , 

•• 

.. 

.. 








•• 

•• 

•• 

Total between tbc Ports ii 
Indip 

ri 

, it; 

1,43 

S 1 33 62 

1 1 fiO AS 

5 10 

) 20 23 

7 











•* 


• • 

Total, including ConnigN 
ments between the Port 
in India 

s 

2,00,111 

18,l3,f|i 

in 

IIR 

1 9y4 



BiPiP 

7,341 

74,76,622 
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Export ed from Calcutta, 1884 — 35 to 1842 — AZ^continued, 

1B36-37 


Piece Good! 
(8.1k). 

Soger. 

• 

Saltpetre. 

Raw Silk. 

piece!. 

rupees. 

kasuar I 

miiundH.| ruptiA. 

factory | 
iiiauudK.' rupees. 

bazaar 

mHiindR. 

rupees. 

5,36,791 

37,40,844 

3,61.831 33,50,449 

3,08.784 .17,69,567 

lO.lGG 66,G3,526 

3,980 

24,486 

3,6(;Hi 37.414 

23,(t94 

1 1,33,504 

.. 


1,89,740 

6,41,850 

8,085 •03,1.17 

1,45, 170 ; 8,11,893 


93,403 

12 

62 

2| 18 

814; 5,018 


728 

.1,285 

474. .1,916 

1,503 

1 12,(KJK 



278 

2,160 

! 1C, 929! 1,07,393 

411 

1 2,128 



1.07,096 

2,C9.54H 

25,575, 2.35.725 

76 

1 151 

2 

V,214 

1,724 

5,910 

877, 9,001 

4,C(2 

28,143 



1,200 

3,150 

• • 1 .. 

, . 

“ 



24.1 

1,309; 

9j 68 

20,57.1 

1,I.M71 



10,0,54 

50.4671 

1,0051 7,01 1 i 

432 

2,448 



214 

732.' 

.5821 3,637; 

•• 

• • 



2,2!#« 

927 

I4.125i’ 

l,16Mi 12,90.1 

114 

802 



6,927' 

1 

2,1(16' 19.516 

• ! 

G 

30 




Sundries. 

Total. 

Imports 

Re-ex* 

ported. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

Titpees. 

34, 48, .542 

3,03,06,725 

5,51,463 

3,22,625 

30,80,693 

76,330 

11,83,085 

36,24,021 

2,32,770 

56,737 

61,870 

5,064 

28,080! 

64,709 

10,270 

52,0541 

1,76,661 

32,803 

2,92,882! 

1 6.65,4 17j 

1,21,165 

3,25,393' 

32,57,4801 

96,184 

42.473i 

2,44,070 

300 

57,469' 

1,90, .53, 7431 

67.977 

55,340! 

1,27,383' 

12,39,531 

14, .58.51 

6)7.708' 

148 

2,76, 270; 

16,20.841! 

1,08,855 

23,57qJ 

> 79,206 

18,624 


Total 

Export!. 


riipeei. 

3,0R,r>B,l88 

40,57,023 

38,90,791 

6G,934 

G9,UG9 

2,00,464 

17,86,582 

.33,53,G73 

2,44,870 

1,01,21,720 

I3,G6,914 

67,856 

17,29,606 

97,830 


1 1 

9,15,289 47,7 1,1 BfJ 4,22,611 

1 1 ! 

! 38, .50, 278 5,06,078 28,80,973 

1 I ! 

19,367 67,58,233; 61.79,105j 6,43,20,626 

35.61,484 

1 

6,68,83,110 

10.205 1 66.801 i 5,978 

1.07.601; 3,60,218! 1,83.408 

1 41.,W9 8.52 4,932 

! 1.1,25,067' 1.338, 7.960 

.5221 1.48,72.51 2,08,.19.1| 8,48,075 ' 6,91.262 

1,200 ; 3,9r)..598| 4,.15,087| 26,78,446| l,34,2I3j 

1.5,39,337 

38.12,656 

1,2.1,806* 4,27, Oioj 1,8'', 476 

1.1,69,656' 2,190' 12,892 

1 i 

1,722' 5,45,323* 6,43,480 1 .15, 26, .521 

8,25,475 

43,51,096 

! i 

10,19,995 52,01,203 6,12,087 

i 

1 

2.5,19,934 5,08,268 28,93,805 

i ! 1 

21 ,089 73,03,.')5G 68,22,585; 6,78,47,147 

3.1,86,955 

7,13,34,106 


1837—38 


Piece Goods 
(Silk). 

Sugar. 

Saltpetre. 

Raw Silk. 

Sundries. 

Total. 

Imports 

Re-ex- 

ported. 

Total 

Export! 

pieces. 

rupees. 

bazaar 

maunds. 

rupees. 

factory. 

ma'inds. 

rupees. 

bazaar 

maunds. 

^ rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupee!. 

4,32.027 

29,17,823 

.5,96,450 .52,1.5,416 

3,43,358 

19,83,108 

11,657 47,87,806 


3,20,67,785 

5,16,182 

3,26,81,967 

1,4.12 

9,642 

806 

7,0,52 

20,880 

1,19,227 

.... 

.. .. 

2,09,717 

32.11,523 

95,455 

33,06,978 

500 

» 3..i:.5 

7,417 

85,868 

26.5 

1,324 


• ••• 

J.436 

92,811 

2,278 

95,089 

33,704 

1,41,024 

41 

416 

52,383 

3,00,300 

21 

7,726 

6,02.945 

11,60,485 

52,176 

12,12,661 



.... 


3,861 

8,051 

.... 

8,651 

637 

*4,093 

741 

5,051 

494 

2,812 


.... 

30,754 

51,067 

24,294 

76,261 

3,701 

16,169 

3I,.548 

1,. 58.776 

35 

• i»i 

6 

2,088 

1.28,219 


53,262 

3,80,831 

75,930 

1,52,105 

35,1.18 

2,84.4.55 

4 

21 

6 


3,01,885 

17,38,427 

1,41,713 

18,80,140 

2,611 

13,266 

160 

973 

7.582 

42,468 .... 


4,44,865 

34,95,802 

3,42,908 

38,38.710 

33 

315 

.... 

.. •• 

780 

4,481 

.... 


52,901 

1,45,284 

084 

1,46,268 

312 

1,583 

741 

5,928 

20,236 

1,17,277 

.... 


2,27,242 

2,02,09,615 

3,51,211 

1,15,995 

2,03,2.%1110 

23,541 

1,39,437 

1,111 

7,754 

395 




85,439 

11,57,852 

15,09,063 

• • .. 

465 

3,253 

.... 

.... 

+ r - e 


6,084 

36,110 

.... 

36,1 10 

4,301 

*2.5,774 

401 

1,516 


12,072' .... 


2,93,753 

19,13,381 

1,60,912 

20,74,293 

3,014 


4,783 

41,753 

438 

. 

*,W8 

.... 


25,290 

1,39,153 

33,975 

1,73,128 

5,79,833^ 

.14,38,524^ 

6,79,802 

58,21,271 

4,48,969 

2.5,88,302 

i 

11,690 47,99,823 

54,76,060^ 6,49,55,774 

26,97,986 

6,76,53,760 

12,3151 

88,706 

56,8.52! 


1 46,471 

732 4,336 

497 

1,9.1,089 

2,01,582 

5,78,040 

5,70,974 

11,49,014 

3,78,434 

j 8,60,737 

7,169' 41,440 

2,333 

7,94,807 

2,70,844 

24,74,782 

2,(ii.901 

27,37,773 

1,01,031 

4, 3.5, 280 ! 

1,31,677 

1 1 

9,07,208 

7,901 

45,785 

2,830 

[• . 

0,87,806 

4,72.426 



38^86,787 

6,80,854 

38,73,910 

8,11,479^ 

67,28,479 

4,56,870 

26,34,087 

• 1 

14,520 57,87,719 

50.48,405 


B 

7,15,40.547 
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OlllENTAL COMMERCE^ 


STAtEMSNT of thc Quantity and Value of Mercdtandise 

..83B-30 



COliNTRlES TO 
IVniCU CXPOKTEl). 


Opium (Buhar). 


( Buuarus). 


United Kingdom 

France 

Hamburg 

Bremen 

Herth America 

Bemerara 

Berbice 

Cotat of Sumatra j 

Ceylon I 

New South Walca | 

Arabian and Persian Gulfai 
Penang and Eastward....' 

Java ' 

Manilla 

China ; 

Pegne. 

Maldive Islands ; 

St Heioua J 

Mauritius ' 

Cape of Good Hope ' 

Total, exclusive of Cotisign-I 
meiito between the Ports, 
in limia. ....t 

I. 

Coast of Coromandel | 

Coast ef Malabar 


b«i9Eaar , basaar { | bas.iar 

maunds. rupees. 'niautidM.j rupees, roaunds 
•i-SIVTS ‘2,3rvJ‘J0 4,85.5m» H,:J4/rj2 83,07^ 


7,1. W' 

1,823 


.. 1 H,n27! .. 

97,7r»4. 1,03.128 .. I 

I .. 3,'lf.,uy7l 4,H7,48h' 0,9.35) 

I:J,074| I,4«.r,0» H9,47«' 1.30,012: .. 1 

.. i .. Id.rifi, **4,7dji .. I 

I .. 228| ‘ 2O0| .. : 

1,39.227 14,31,114, 12,3.'»I I7,k|0’ . j 

I 13,WI» 2, 

41,4111 07,.3h3’ 

I ls,.i;«r 20,1 ..o 

.. ; .. I 0,30,710 13,JM,200, lllj 

. i 02.120 I,.'i7,a2« .. ] 

18, 3.3, 7<*3, 22,38. ‘iaijai.fM/ili; 1,1U,36I 2, 


Total between the Ports in 
ln<4'4 

Totil, including Consign, 
ments bciwecu the Ports | 
in India 


I 1,20,3711 1,00.732' 
I l,V9.7H(i' 2,51, 191 j 


«,0fi,l5rj 4,11,923 


j rupees. 

1 1, 70,01, 2.»r> 

, 40,01,080 

chests. 

100 

rupees. 

11,008 

chesis. 

1 

rupees. 

105 

li.K.ip 

11,30,871 

007 

9 

3.10:) 

0 

V,2(,0 


“ 7 

2,530 


•• 

11,71,841 

471 

i 1 

8,207 

20 

.738 

3,172 

51 

1 

33,02.:>:»l) 
9.4 ^5 
3,or»,ri!i() 
15,92,577 
19.835 

1 __ 1 

.\4«0 

30 

190 

283 

23,49,713 

I3,75<» 

1,02,72.5 

1,28,043 

19,040 

1 21,313 

1 •• 

1 

2 

1 

1 1,170 

.. 1 

1 .. 

1 

[ 


2,40,f)2.!l(M; 

' 12,4fi0 

52.78,049 

0,014 

25,10.233 

3.880, 

s:i,i0H, .. 




3i;,988| . . 

ii 


. . 


1 

.Mfi.90.M94 

12.100 

52 78.949 

0.044 

e.4 10 9.12 
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Exported from Calcutta, I834-— 35 to 1841 — 42-<-oontt»ued. 


Pifieo Good! 
(Silk). 

Sugar. 

• 

Raw Silk. 

Saltpetre. 

Sundrie*. 

Total. 

Importa 

re- 

exported. 

Total Ex- 
porta. 

pleci'ii. 

rupvoN. 

bazaar 

uiaiindH. nipoosr 

baza>»r 

maundH. 

riipera. 

bazaar 

rnaiittd*. 

rtipeoa. 

nipees. 

ruprea. 

nipeea. 

rupees. 

M2,ir.o 

3;v»o.oyo 

7 12,837 103, 05 58ft 

18,100 

78,27,305 

3,37,238 17,02,360 

37.41.041 

3,37,06,700 


3,42,74,891 

3,7:17 

|22,4KU 

20| 125 

3 

577 

50,300 

2,00,002 

3,;»8,480 

60,82,403 

1,67,001 

62,50,064 

rx) 

325 

.. 1 ... 

. . 


I,M» 

8,383 

6,74.984 

11,057 

:43,8(j2 

1,140 

35,002 

i,h;,04i 

8,]8,:0J9> H<J5' 9,705 

.. 


1,07,473 

0,49.255 

31,65,067 

1.48,313 

33,03,980 

.. 






8.134 

36,220 

6,334 

41,6.54 

, , 

o’, 040 






898 

0,4(J0 

, , 

6,460 

1,045 

*88 'J (i,*83!) 

W 

7.381 

288 

i,07ft 

30,017 

82,810 

32,585 

1,16,404 

3, 677 

22..1U0 

17,853, 94,438: 

.. 

(ift 

;i4.> 

82,5(18 

2,30,235 

56,076 

2,86,011 

42. 

«I,7J«I 23,'Jll. 1,72,071 

30 

15,510, 1.7 1.5 

0.000 

2,(;(J,99fi 

22,08,41.5 

1,00,445 

23.14,896 

1,M8H 

11.801 

280 ■ 2,001 



2,213 

11,01s 

2,47,033 

27,10,287 

1,62,102 

28,78,389 

42S 

1,715 

.. 1 .. 



1,417 

7,«.V2 

I,:i0,(i73 

3,03,492 

16,731 

3,20,S23 

(i:i4 

:i,r)33 

807 ' 0,403 

•• 


14,134 75,501 

l,‘'7.08(i: 1, 45.38, iKiO 

83,207 

1,4(},21,3f)6 

16,16,461 

26,777 

1.55,700, 1,902 13,010 

5.1 

21,820 

488 


(.7,070 

3,16,089 

12,99772 



..0 

.. 


.. 

•- 

30,4(iS 

• 82,633 

330 

82,063 

2,;m 

17,222 

37 1 V5H 

.. 

.. 

2,197 

11,571 

2.71,015 

>4,10,000 

90,130 

16,01,039 

3,179 

22,422; 2,021 17.300 

lii 

5,0.V2 

310 

1,832 

ft8,(>63 

2,47,368 

19,420 

2,66,678 

H,M,2r.2 

1 ! 

4r»,ii.i:io: ;,r.i.rj 20 00 . 88 , r , 17 

18,22<l 

78,78,254 

! 

5,25,532 27,0.1,403 

04,40,053 

• 

«,51,f.8,154 

27,58,001 

6,79,16,213 

0,976 

33,24 ij 1,H5J‘ 12,072 

.52 , 1 1 ,800 

2<f7 

1,42) 

1,. If), 570 

4,90,510 

4,55, 70f> 

9,62,228 

1,07,240 

5,3K.S(J7, 84,n24 0,20, 1 ;10 

1,50*< 

4,fi7.7l7 

2..*i74 

i;i,/»l3 

2,73,1.51 

22.40,035 

4,69,232; 

27,15,867 

1,14,210 

5,72,138 



B 

B 

14,934 

i 

I 4,00,724 

27,13,154 

9,24,041 

36,68,003 

9,28,478 

50,R;J,288 

8,48,195 73,27,758 

i 

! 19,819 83,47,807 

1 5,28,373 

27.18.:i31 

1 

1 

1 08, M, 377 

0.79,01,308 

1 30,83,002 

7,15,84,310 


1 *0 


I’lfoe GiioJs 









Imports 

Total Ex- 

(Silk). 

Sugar. 

Raw Silk. 

Saltpetre. 

Sundries. 

Total. 

exported. 

ports. 



bazuur 


hazaiir 


bazaar 






p ocet. 

rupeea. 

inatiixib. 

rupeci. 

luaiinils. 

rupeca. 

DiTiiiiila. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

5,61,734 

34,88.4,51 

7,:ii,(;i.5,f.r...5o.57o 

14,031 

69,62.540 

2.64,:i.5t; 

1.1,03,653 

36,84,682 

4,08,62,6.50 

7,76,188 

4,16,38,847 

(.35 

5,006 

7 

'.M 

. . 


35,40(1 

I,0I,l4l 

:i, 17,707 

62„5.5,764 

2,00,785 

15,102 

&4.5tf,54» 



■ ■ 




1.312 

7.01Z 

31,755 

12,944 

62,727 

77,829 

too 

698 

•• 




502 

3.110 

10.171 

3,622 

43,793 

31.717 

l,79,2.W 

260 

2, .524 

2s 

U.tlO 

1,30,837 

6,77,0.50 

13,00,488 

33,23,704 

73,276 

33.96.980 

200 

1,300 

20 

MO 



1,10.5 

13,850 

2.823 

16,673 





. . 


, . 


419 

18.410 

. . 

18,419 


. .. 


. 


, , 


703 

793 


793 

:i46 

1,444 

47.1 

4,470 

•• 


222 

1,168 

21,962 

.59,943 

13,855 

»,798 

4,24.5 

26.438 

11,0('i(i 

1,10,111 



SNft 

2,022 

2,16,776 

1,81,122 

.5,19,475 

1,04,468 

6,23,943 

21,51)3 

85.570 

I3,(;04 

1,09,198 

17 

6,970 


20.1.5.1 SO 

20.870 

20.66,659 

62,00,4.57 

2,300 

7,100 

.15 

21.5 



7 ♦•7 

.5,077 

.V»H,9 10 

(i2.04,26l 

86,106 

70 

l‘M 





2,411 

12.671 

79 

l,:U»,().'3 

5,066 

1,3.5,119 



.. 


.. 


.. .. 

,1.2W! J7.2S.1 

’M,4 

4,08,399 

666 

4,09,005 

48 

2»’.3 

79 

r.:i7 ' 


8I,9S9, 

32, 76, .557 

2(J,''51| 

33,03.408 

25,010 

1,33.503 

(it>G 

.5,139 



1,152 

6,102 

9*',i;J4' 

2,07,143 

21,26,850 

21.24,102 

.. 

i!o73 

3 

is; .. 



.. 

is, 41 7 1 

76,018 

1 

1 7M1K 

J!>2 

301 

3,761 




.. 

7,2!'2' 

41,28.5 

2.98b 

! 44,27 1 

719 

3,8 on 

27 

196 



85 

411 

2,I2,.57S' 

10,3fl7t> 

46,24s 

16.86.118 

1,070 

11,996 

.lb 

266 


i •• 

49 1 25,5 

l.V>i«' 

2,i:i,3ft.'ii 

( 

1!>,S(i2 

2,32,717 

6,54,7 19 

30.46,818 

7X.3,9ir.l;s,05.21‘i 

_L * . 

M,97(. 

On,H2,920 

»• 

1 

4,I0.809;23,17,02? 

i 

(■.6,94,788 ti,i4.H3,93.5 

35.25, .123 

6.|t),09,25.S 

14,ik:i 

6I,0(,7 

5:i:» 

.1 748 

27 

6,077 

^00 ! 2,.5IH 

J.'Ki.lOl! 

4,:i.5,34(. 

.M7..»18 

0.52.844 

1,10,192 

4,58.746 

76„117 

5.24,052 

605 

2,61,211 

3,936 

2I,»95 

3, 92, «» 1.5 

l9,4s.«,4M 

3,42,521 

22,91,172 

l,33.:i7.5 

5,10,813 

76,852 

5,27.800 

722 

2,71,218 

4,1.16 

21,213 

-u 

.\S9,0I0 

23,83,071 

8.60,042 

j|2,44,010 











• 


7,88,001 

11.66,631 

8,10 708 

7.1..'t.1,Ol9 

15,098 

7^j«5 1,1.181 

4, I.5,.135 

2.1,11,210 

72,s 1,807 

1 

0.68,67 ,!»00; 

i:i,H5,.165 

• 

7,12,53.270 
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OHIENTAL COMMEBCE. 


Statement of the Quantity and Value of Merchandise 






^1840-41 





COUNTRIES TO 

WHICH EXPORTED. 

Cotton. 

Grain. Indigo. 

Opiam^(Bchar). 

Opium 

(Benares). 


bazaar 

niuuntls. 

rupees. 

bazaar ' I bazaar 

niaunds. ritpees.'maunds. 

rupees. 

chests. 

rupies. 

chests. 

rupees. 

United Kingdom 

1,2UC 

14,011 

5,37,894 9,3fi.452. 83,797 

1,01,20,401 

25 

17,297 

20 

12,800 

France 

, , 

J,082 20,201 

. . ! . • j • • 

39,72,7.35 

.. 

,, 

.. 

Hamburg 

, , 

, , 

.. 

•• 


.. 


Bremen 

,, 

, , 

4,45(i , 6, €70 200 

41.250 

1 . 

.. 


,, 

Genoa 


, , 

.. 1 ! 77 

15,487 

- 



, . 

North America 


,, 

1,799' 2,200,' 4,870 

9,01,132 



s • 

.. 

Demerara 



7,000 1«,2H7 





. . 

Berbice 



8,410 11,009 

1 .. i .. 

. . 




, , 

Coast of Sumatra 


, , 


.. 




Ceylon 


•• 

11,920 l.Vai4 

•• 




.. 

New South Wales 



03,4!H} l,0S.KOfi 1 

217 

.. 

, , 

- 

, , 

Arabian and Persian Gulfs 



1,73.10J 2.27. WO .M31 

9,81,045 


.. 


. . 

Penang and Eastward.. .. 

20,422 

2,4»,4p0 

1,53, i;t0 2,17,I9H 

0,228 

40,59,233 

5,190 

32,5.3,130 

Java 

.. 

.. 

J.O,5I3 28,401' .. 

.. 

1 

800 

45 

31,275 

China 


17,1 l.lXj.O 

IK. 129 24,007 


4,889 

33,32..52l 

928 

0,09,500 

Pegue 

.. 


10.780 21,320 1 

09 

2 

1,185 

70 

40,915 

Maldivr Islands 

, , 


.5 1,870 71,080 

.. 

. , 

.. 



St. Helena 



8,0.5 1 12,3.50 


, . 



.. 

Mauritius 



14.21,275 i9,«8,.319 81 

10,781 


.. 

. , 

, , 

Cape of Good Hope 

•• 


.■i7,l42 9l,2K'i .. 

1 

** 1 

»- 1 

•• 

•• 

Total, Gxclusiveof Consign- 
ments l)etweeii the Ports 
in India 

1,83,621^ 

ii>,cr.,50f) 

! ' i 

25,5.5,740 38,00,009 1,14,374 

2,24,18,903^ 

11,14.5 

1 

71,11,331)^ 

fl,2o:)' 

39,53,020 

Coast of Coromandel 

• • 


1,22,3.53 1,44,122 .. j 






Coast of Malabar 

•• 

.. I 

2,29,300 2,81,423 082; 

1,30,421 

. 1 



•• 


Total between the Ports in 
India 

1 

! 

I 

i. 

i 

3,.51,719 4,25,845 j 082 

1,30,421 1 


1 

.. i 

.. 

Total, including Consign- 
ments between the Ports; 
in India... ' 

1,83,021 ' 

i 1 i i 

29,07,450 42.2rvl&4! 1,1 -WO 

2 25,5.5,324^ 

11,115! 

1 

I 

74,11, .3.39 

1 

0,205 30,53,020 


18I1_4*2 


COUNTRIES TO 

WHICH EXPORTED. Cottoo. Grain. Indigu. | Opium (Bt'Lar). Opium 

I (Bciihi’ch). 



bazaar 

— 

bszrinr 1 hAzaar { 

. 



1 


mauuds. 

rupee's. 

maunds, rufmes. imaiinds j rupees. 

! chests. 

rupees. 

chests. 

rupees. 

United Kingdom 

4,452 

40,310 

7,50,00« 12,1 1,148 1 84,873* l,«0,O«,fM8 

1 21 

14,375 



France 



37,582 40,710 2.5,m79 51,42.740 

1 

, , 


.. 

Hamburg 


, , 

2,970 5,130 1.30 27.100 

.. 

, , 

.. 


Bremen 



3,‘JOO .5,0.50 299 59,808 

1 


.. 

, , 

Trieste 


,, 

.. .. 

1 .. 


,, 

,, 

Nor^h America 


.. 

0,198 7,777 3,713 7,-30,704 




.. 

Demerara 



8,102 18,1.53 


, , 



Berbice 



.5,000 0,2.50 


. , 

, , 

, , 

Ceylon 


.. 

18,149 19,582 

2 

1,950 

,, 

,, 

New South Wales 


.. 

22,102 29,500 


.. 



Arabian and Persian Gulfs 


, , 

2,51,199 3,04.907 5,S«0 11,73,108 




,, 

Penang and Eastward.... 

24,494 

2,87,540 

43, .507 .C3.009 

4,823 

34,09,895 

3,938 

27,98,844 

Jftva 


•• 

4,015 4,021 

10 

7,900 

4.', 

.34,425 

China 

83.024 

8,tiG,123 

09.799 1,00,001 

9,082 

68,68.) 00 

1,670 

12,03,697 

Pegue 


- - , 

30,100 33,894 1 155 

24 

10,135 

120 

81,000 

IHaldive Islands 



30,855 .38,337 




.. 

8t. Helena 


1 

7,8.57 11,029! .. 


.. 

• • 

1 .. 

Mauritius 



13,12,232 17 09,0:is: 821 1,03,886 

3 

l,«70 

1 

030 

Cape of Good Hope 



42,48.5, ,57,552 

•• 




Total, exclusive of Consign- 


1 

1 1 





ment^lietween the Ports 



1 





in India 

1,I2,570| 

11,99,973 20,51,184|.37.?.,834 1,21, 588| 2,39,71,015 

13,90.5 

1,03,80,026 

6,774 

41,18,590 

Coast of Coromandel j 


•• 

G7.312 84,0801 «. 


, . 

, , 


Coast of 51alabar ; 

fj 

12o 

2,30,401 2,96,077. 122 21,389 



•• 

•• 

Total, 7. ..tween the Ports' 


1 

} 






in Iddia. . 

0 

120 

3,03,803 .3,80 i57 122 ^ 21,389 

1 

•• 


•• 

TotaV, including Consign-! 


j 

1 1 

1 




mciits betweeu thePorts 



{ ' 1 





in India 

I,12,:.70! 1 2.on,f)93 4I.0',9‘»1 1,21, Tin' 2.30,90,004 

13,965 

1.03,80,02.5 

6.774 41,18,696 
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OlllENTAL COMMERCE. 


Statement of the Value of Goods Imported into Madras, from 1834 — 3/) to 1841 — 42. 


COUNTRIES WHENCE 

imported. 

1834—35 

1835—36 

1830-37 

r 

1837-38 

1838- '39 

1839 -10 

1840-41 

1841-42 


rnpees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

United Kingdom 

23,39,599 

19,70,901 

27,15,323 

25,90,251 

3 1.10, .666 

35,36,020 

35,99,350 

30.00,515 

Franco 

1 ,! 7,M»<’ 

1,45,258 

2.54.949 

89,142 

2,06,401 


2, Of), 86.5 

2,;»5,51 1 

Madeira and Tenet ifie 

39,515 

17,300 

27*184 

53.1. ■>5 

44.UI9 

32,149 

91,900 

50,22.3 

AmericM 

11,517 

23.502 

.32,086 

45,()5£ 

53,5* 1 

14,483 

50 

29,548 

Arabia * 

8,175 

5.893 

10,165 

12,692 

9.761 

8,897 

10,355 

15,139 

Cape of Good Hope 

18,284 

8,f.45 

4.556 

8,576 

13,247 

27,314 

2,882 

7,970 

Ceylon 

8,51,453 

6,70,538 

9,42,166 

8,51,072 

8,21,761 

8,75., 780 

6,72,301 

6,90,071 

China 

3,77,873 

1,88,875 

4,74,755 

1,04,.327 

2,77.r>2t! 

1.95,472 

1.85,223 

1,86,354 

French Porta (Indian) 

2,1M,975 

3,11,134 

3,56,721 

2,13,002 

1,62.021 

4,32,847 

69,087 

1,02.083 

Goa 

4,3 1() 

5,345 

6,828 

7.9 18 

7,0 If. 

10,194 

29.915 

17,090 

Gulf of Persia 

5,337 

4,28/ 

90,913 

23.240 

8.380 

15,415 

15,074 

21. mil 

Java 


20,80)) 

22.300 


140 

2, .6 12 


2.855 


3,(i4,0f;7 

2,71,812 

1,37,392 

2,87,790 

3,73.7.02 

3,56,992 

4,44,969 

4,87,055 


82,r.53 

9H,9.V» 

69,593 

72,586 

6:>.646 

07,343 

65,488 

1,01,705 


2,.V»2 

58,771 

112 

2.5,7.*5 

12,517 

21,087 

11.9^4 

72,713 

45,038 

13,700 

New South Wales 

ll>,95l 

2,*»76 

l,:i04 

1.631 

322 

170 

345 

225 

Pegue 

7..i(;.sr.7 

12,21,025 

lajA 

18,75,4*90 

14,73.81. 6 

14,47.450 

22,47.387 

13,33.057 

3,25,899 

Tranquebar 

1,53, *2 1 I 

2,98,093 

1,29,918 

4.61,242 

3,1 1,1 19 

2,93,380 

1,57.729 


J,9<;,(»2;i 

2,45.075 

:i.84,2l9 

2,18,309 

1,02,920 

1.28,087 

4,41,074 


58,321 

42,950 

24,547 

1,422 

350 


128 

Portugal 

75 




.... 

.... 


Total, exclusive of Consign- 

ments between the Ports iu 









India 

55,81,438 

55,83,933 

69,75,047 

66.0H,l4ri 

72,68,220 

77,18.356 

82,39,440 

74,90,414 

Bengal 

25,07,549 

17,75,872 

20,0.5,g2.S 

13,17.612 

14.74,481 

n,4(..7l2 

13.05.811 


Bombay 

14,82,845 



15, 01, 511 

15.81,357 

21,19,176 

I5,1.MI2 

16,11.921 

18,31,507 


Total between tlio Porta in 
India.. 

40,90, 4n.> 

33,81, 3S5 

1 1 

*3.5,87.285 

5^36,787 

30,89.923 

27 ..'is, 636; 

31.37,418 

30,04.276 

Total, including Consign- 


1 







menta between the Ports in 


1 




1,04,75,9921 



India 

1 97,71,95.3 

89,55,3191 


1.00,4.5,232 

1,0.1,18.143 




ARTICLES IMPORTED. 

1k;i4-~35 

18.35 30 

1835-37 

1837—38 1 

1 1 

1 1838- 30 j 

1839-40 

1840-41 

1841—42 

Cotton GuoUa 

rupees. 

nip<'es. 

rupees. 

ru|N'es. 

* rupees. 1 

rupees* 

rupees. 

rupees. 

11,55,759 

11.59,947 

18,80,987 

M,78,.557l 

14,V).n8| 

18,70,243 

90,01,000 

22,ia,7.57 

1L49,756 

Drugs 

2,20,491 

2,5 t,r»i 1 

2,51,258 

3,.'>9,or>o 

2,19,717' 

2.4.'),397 

2,45,818 

F'ruiis 

2,50,(i09 

3,28,948 

2.63,349 

2,59,738 1 

1,58,458! 

2,08,317 

1,74,390 

2,49J)83 

Grain 

24,-0,98.5 

19,43,9*7 

21,42,519 

19,17,5,801 

25.11,342; 

10,75,084 

27 ,.34,400 

18*18,220 

Horses 

3,08.270 

2,25,322 

2,15,800 

2,70,4(i0 

2,72,5001 

2,95,330 

2,17.075; 

2.97,150 

3,90,610 

Jewellery* Reads, &c 

1,88,275 

2,fl2,52fi 

2,28,870 1 

2,80,3341 

2.33,621 

1,74,399 

l.Ml,53C 

Wines, Spirits, Ale, 8(c 

12,05,944 

6,43,744 

10,52,170 

9,85,437 

1 1,22,290! 

12,55.771 

12.15,990 

4.92,864 

Il,b9,ri4.1 

Naval Stores 

3,77,593 

3 , 53 , 0.57 

3,99,929 

5,41,028 

4,51,836 

4,84,238 

3,05,902 

Oilman’s Stores, Paint 

1,42,595 

1,18,844 

1,74,441 

l,ro,300 

1,22,201 

1,49,471 

1,01*740 

1,7I,57£ 

Provisions 

1,01,747 

1 , 00,573 

J. 0.3,895 

57 , 793 ' 

1,24,238 

1,78,228 

1,70.740 

1 , 4077 c 

Raw Silk 

1,40,599 

3,24,938 

1,89,954. 

2,20,750; 

11,013 

!»,2r)l 

43,800 

08,280 

Salt 

5.3.351 

57.328 

73,888} 

1,22,121 

1,17,585 

1,31,398 

1,47*106 

99.54^ 

SpiciTs, Pepper, &c 

1, 2.5,2 10 

1.48,210 

2,87,505. 

1,77,541 

1,58,851 

2,03,800 

2*00,895 

1,07,281/ 

Sugar and Sugar Candy 

2,07,7.58 

1 ,rsi,S05 

1,21,821, 

1,40,804 

84,585 

03,820 

48,807 

42,52S 

Tea 

1,92,085 

54,317 

4H,5H4j 

85,515 

1,06,345 

91,517 

1,7M»8 

)«n,32{ 

Woollen 

94.012 

91,297 

1,I2,379| 

1,17.498 

1 , 10,577 

1,27,9.52 

1*42,857 


Wearing Apparel 

2,25,797 

l,f 1,707 

2,59,258, 

2 , 20,773 

2,31,477 

2,08,253 

*2,.0,15t 

252,27£ 

Stationery and Books 

3,78,909 

2,15.580 

*dJt7,3:)4| 

2,14,729 

3,12,815 

2 , 07 , 9.51 

2,71,505 


Betel Nuts 

3,52, 4/i2 

3,49,541 

3,09,055 

.1,47,391 

3,59,937 

3,39,898 

3.10,5(83 

smM 

Piece Goods, Silk 

2,00J>97, 

2 , 32,572 

5,78,830 

5,:{3,024i 

1,50, 500 

1,88.791 

1,79,4441 

2 . 00,937 

157,*W 

MemlB 

4,10,757 

4,49,504! 

9,44,101 

6,32,030 

7,99.552 

8,26,115 

6,84,641 

Sundries 

9 , 01,370 

9,19,525 

13,.15,7I0| 

I0,.57,932 

13,18,095 

I2,35,fi()0 

10,75,153 

12,38,{)3[ 

Total 

J7,71,9.'i3 

89,55,319 

1 , 0 . 5 , 52 , 332 ' 

l,W), 40,232 

1.03,48,143 

11 

1.13,70,858 

1,05,24,59^ 


Stores inipuried for the Service uf ttic fjoverniuent of Inclia^ not included in the lleports of lotomal Comuerce. 


« 


YEARS. 


Rupees). 


I 


YEARS. 


I 

Rupccu. 


IS34— aft.. 4,58.597 

IB35--38 } " 5,38,084 

J88C— 37 1 6,7«,H20 

1837—38 ) 0,54,895 


18^8— 3» 

1839— 40 

1840— 41. 

1811—43 1 


10.41,148 

5,75,309 

7,8l,7G3 

9,30,780 
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Statement of the Value of Merchandise 

firom-1834 — 35 




Exported from Madras in each Year, 
to 1841--42. 


1834—35 


EXPORTED. • 

Cotton. 

Grain. 

Indigo. 

Cotton Fleet 
Goods. 

Salt. 

petre. 

Pepper. 

Sundries 

Total. 

United King^dom 

rupees. 

4,13,385 

:n.io6 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

14,82,045 

ill 

n,®« 

1 

rupees. 

24,305 

11,793 

rupees. 

rupees. 

27.72,653 

France 



3,85,4.50 

America 



_ 62,747 

23,770 

1,74.668 

Arabia 

** 49 


•• 

•• 

53,697 

37736 

65A83 

Cape of Good Hope 

Ceylon 

• 

?r 

l,02,3i;l 

30 


0,02,230 

• 

7,93,180 

2,780 

* • 

40.004 

999 

14,96,880 

1,029 

China 



58 

446 

1,80,700 

15,62,062 

Eaatarard 


* * 


• • 

8,09.014 

4,04,843 

French Porta ( Indian).. .. .. . . 

Goa 

Gulf of Peraia 

5,485 

•82,083 

2,15,543 

7,510 

17,451 

l,74,Ji82 

2,873 

*711 

270 

1 

4,320 

61,362 

12,482 

22,644 

2.82.012 

2,30,899 

Holland. 



• • 




4,624 

8,539 

Java 

Malacca Straits 

Maidive Islands 

Mniiritius and Konrbon 

New South Wales 

14.304 

11,588 
30,048 
1. 1 8,034 
3,673 


79,074 

15,04,822 

575 

6,008 

“3{f 

1.51 

6 

200 

1 , 1 * 0*676 

2,794 

32,370 

200 

79,074 

16,41,450 

21,502 

1,60,302 





1,98,834 


1,200 

50,074 

95,018 

65,404 

2,95,388 






8 

Traoquebar 

Travanrare 

12.823 

2 408 

- 

l!)» 


e •• 

27 

5,696 

27 

.5,895 

West Coast of Sumatra 

'720 

* • 

80,682 


15 

18,584 

4,756 

36,696 




** 


•* 

86,158 

Total, eacloaire of Conaifpi- 
ments between the Ports iu 
India 

i 

0,64.943 

18,3.1.505 



1,2.5.198 

91,892 

12,52,056 

94,16,608 





22,554 

8,91,828 

1.254 


1.86,527 

1,521 

2.922 

1,24,335 

7.06,604 

11.32,795 





6,0.5,315 

16,74,633 

61,41,927 

Total between the Ports in 
India 

9,14,382 

7,54,488 



4,413 

7,29,650 

24,71,237 

72,74,722 




Total, including Consignments 
between the Ports in India. 

15,70,325 

25,87,99,1 

4,12,282 

74,37,254 

1,20,6^11 

8,21,542 

37,23,293 

1,66,91,330 

Quantities 

cwts. 

91,595 

cwts. 

12,90,793 

cwts. 

1,971 


cwts. 

15,736 

cwts. 

67,609 



COUNTRIFAi TO WHICH 

1835—36 

EXPORTED. 

Cotton . 

Grain. 

Indigo. 

Cotton Piece 
Goods. 

Salt. 

petre. 

Pepper. 

Sundries. 

Total. 

United Kingdom 

Franco 

America 

Arabia 

rupees. 

](l,.'r5,593 

1.19,.542 

5 658 

rupees, 

46,01,1 

1,011 

rupees. 

7,20,498 

1J12,234 

8,978 

rupees. 

16,20,4.57 

41.812 

1,18,453 

3,07,212 

50 

9.8531 
17,626 
28,552 
71,499 
4,625 
\ 3,08,307 
5,931 
11,88,878 
1,265 

riip<‘es. 

84,604 

3,832 

rupees. 

22.493 

38,292 

rupees. 
3,35, 9 k0 
26,816 
18, .36.5 

rupees 
38,!n 638 
4,13.539 
1.45,796 

Cape of Good Hppc 

Ceylon 

China. 

Eastward 

French Ports (Indian) 

14,94,900 

30,498 

47 

6,.10,548 

32,288 

67 

*381 

57 

6,656 

218 

isa 

12,047 

654 

8,648 

1*,.W4 

51,380 

3,302 

1.. 57. 373 

1.77.. 530 
1,420 

10,60,130 

4,d34 

17.82,435 

17/i2,.344 

30.069 

Goa 


40,.{7H 

1 , 57,673 

Gulf af Persia 

1 954 


•• 


r8 

12,814 

2,15,556 

Jam 



•• 


2,909 

19,960 

4,37,085 

Malaeta Straits 




186 

•• 

1,53,018 

5.931 

Maidive lalands 

3 864 



*15 

902 

13,47,360 

Mauritius and Bourbon.... u 

2i59H 




2,794 

31,046 

sX::::;;:::":;;:::;;;;;?: 

1,566 

- 

110 

1,56,904 

'33 

15^40^9 

i,2lgl30 

37,252 

2,79,633 

Tranquebar 

Travanoore 

1 596 


.. 

• R 

7,296 

1,478 

272 

48 

4,782 

48 

4,790 

West Coast of Sumatta 


806 

• * 

10, .594 
24A86 

24,.59l 

|*,6#4 

Totsl, exclusive of Consign- 
nienta between the Ports in 
India 


* * 

•• 



27.16,203 

16,66,846 

9.23,840 

49.54,666 

^ 00,500 

87,014 

11 , 77.795 

1,16,17,053 

Bengal 

Bombay ^ 

25,314 

1,153 

• • 

1,55,081 

16,68.211 

2 

88,703 

6,13,410 

7,83,572 

67,45,814 




9,263 

1,482 

4,31,940 

20,70,108 , 

Total between the Ports in 
India 

15,69,673 

" ■“ • 
10,31,^ 

9,363 

18,13,392 

1.484 

5,20,643 

85,83,527 

• 

75,20,386 

TotBljinslading Consignments 
between the Ports in India. 

42,85,876 

26.98,350 

9,33,103 

67,07,968 

01,903 

6,07,657 



Quantities 

OWtS. 

2,61,325 

cwts. 

J3,99,I15 

cwts. I 
4A73 i 


cwts. 

9.348 

cwts. 

48.163 




3 o 
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OUIENTAL COMMERCE. 


Statement of the Value of Merchandise Exported from Madras in each Year^ from 

1834—35 to 1841— 42— 


1836-37 


UUUNTRIRS TO WHICH 
EXPORTED. 

Cotton. 

Grain. 

Indigo. 

Cotton Piece 
Goods. 

Sait** 

petre. 

Pepper. 

Sundries. 

Total. 


rupees. 

11,H0,096 

1,80,909 

rup€N»s. 

69,709 

7,476 

rupees. 

10,49,292 

90,148 

14,561 

rupees. 

19.57,567 

rupees. 

rupees. 

30,922 

rupees. 

4,66,374 

rupees. 

47,67.10 


15,871 

36,134 

20,914 

88,841 

3,00,20 


12,852 

63,64 


zjm 

7,(i6,79« 

34 

2,80,724 

225 


17,024 

32,801 

11,00,5c 





025 

1,18 



5,12,.5g6 

4,740 

56 

n,04,.507 

1,146 

28,824 

780 

11,035 

2.06,407 

18,35.38 

China 

23,55,737 

1,502 

•641 

3,36,907 

37.00AS 

1C»M*ward 


4.299 

33, IS 


44,789 

23,553 

1,80,185 

18,390 

611 

16,852 

1,09,104 . 
253 

3,814 

2.743 

87.475 

2.88,3£ 

Goa ....I 

1 

8,726 

lAlbiC 




.32,348 


1,483 

21,340 

73.5^ 

Jars 



5,699 



281 

6..V 

Malacca Straits 

11,111 

8,003 

7,808 


10,71.874 



1,42,385 

12,33,1? 


15,814 

90,499 

5 


1,340 



2,299 

21,0*< 



28,257 


37 

26,130 

l,53,0; 




, 

3,267 

3,2' 

Pegae...T 


2,820 

400 


2,33,469 


936 

1,31,368 

3,68,5' 

Solninan lalanda 



53 



151 

6C 

Sadraa 





50 

i 

Tranquebar.. ...... .... 







6,017 

6,0 

Traranoore 

9,290 1 

14,015 


4,.557 

SO 


44,155 

72,0 

West Coast of Sumatra. . ..... 

G,2M2 

817 1 


46,891 



3,380 

67,3 






Total, exclusiru of Con«ign> 
mrnts between the Porta in 
India 

37,51,879 

17, 06,270 

11,81.471 

49, .58,834 

1 83,555 

85,005 

15,76,523 

1,33,43,6 

Bengal.. . .tvrt 


3,107 

9,85,859 


2,24,974 

i 4 

• 1,39,166 

1 7.34,888 

n, 02,(1 

Bombay 

19,03,721 


20,82,592 

1 669 


1 21/20,983 

76,62, [ 

Total between the Ports in 
India. •••••••••••• . *•«« 

19,03,721 

0,88,966 


23,07.566 

673 

j 7,07,428 

! 28,55A71 

87r64,f 




Total, including Coostgnroenti^ 
between tbe Ports in India, 

56,55,600 

26,95,236 

11,81,471 

72,66,400 

84,228 

r 

1 7,92,523 

44,32, .104 

2,21,07, ( 

Quantities 

cwrs. 

311,043 

cwfs. 

1,308,218 

ewts. 

6,830 


J cwta. 

1 9,522 

j rwts. 

1 054)08 




COUNTRIES TO WHICH ' 
EXPORFED. 


United Kingdom.. 

France 

America 

Arabia 

Cape of Good Hope. 

CeyCon 

China 

Eastward 

French Porta (Indian) 

Goa «... 

Gulf of Persia. . 

Java. 

Malacca Straits 

Maldire Islands 

Maiirltitts and Bourbon...... 

Pegue 

New South Walea 

Tranquebar 

Travanoore 

Weat Coast of Sumatra 

Total, encluaire of Consign 
ments between the Ports in' 
India 

Bengal 

Bomba'' 

Total between the Ports in| 
lu^a. 

Totalflnclnding Consignments 
between the Ports u lzldia.| 


1837—38 


Cotton. 

Grain. Indigo. 

Cotton Piece 
Goods. 

Salt. 

petre. 

Pepper. 

Sundries. 

Tot A I 

rupees. 

rupees. 

riipees. 

rupees. 

rupeei. 

riipena. 

rape* 

1,70,887 

7,37,224 

12,81,707 

40,924 

, 05,100 

5,08,104 

28,48. 

26,084 

1,62,645 

'7/102 



8,.5.15 

2,09, 

6.934 

, . 


.. 

14,188 

20 


3.64,437 


23,237 

35,747 

12,00 



1,724 

400 


16,700 

20 

13,479 

10,025 

12,34.049 


7, .544 

2.20A93 

24,28 

4,82/158 

10,236 



92,403 

5,85 


12,017 


i',j!5i . 

(•39 

12 



2,01.t#77 

229 

79,823 

3,07 

1,521 


5,335 


68 

'' *6/176 

2,0C 


60,755 


1A69 

29,537 

se 



38,104 



1,038 

4S 

3,216 


14,W/I83 

7 


1,08,847 

16,1^ 


2,.IH7 


392 

4/137 

97 



27,072 

166 

024 

20,130 

l,5t 



1,20,442 

0 

.. 

1,31,441 

2/W 



322 


.1,241 

f 



10 



3,265 

i 

22,983 


9,340 


,, 

28,100 

6 

6,388 


69,051 



1,081 

r 

726,872 


40,42,418 

48,053 

1,00,775 

13,17,085 

IW 

6R3 

44,330 

.1,51,052 

• • 

91,937 

4,25,644 

8.1 

1,91,736 

8,38,316 

18,27,161 

1,183 < 

5,48,678 

17,67.049 

51 , « 

1,92^19 

8,77.646 

21,7^,211 

1,183 

G,40A15 

1 

21,92,698 

«).£ 

9,10,291 

30,90,180 

71,20,031 

49,83rf 

7,41^00 j 

3^10/l78 

1.63,: 

cwfs. 

CWtS, { CWtN. 


cwts. 

cwts. 



64,686 

1,586.306 4,599 


5,771 

61,618 




Quantities. 
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Statsmbvt of the Yalue of Merchandise Exported from Madras in each year, from 

1883-— 3^to 1841 — 42 — continued. 


COUNTRIES TO WHICH 


EXPORTBO. « 

Cotton. 

Grain. 

Indigo. 

Cuttoii Piece 
Coodt. 

Salt- 
, petre. 

Pepper. 

Sundries 

j Totau 


rupees. 

rupeca. 

• rupees. 

rupees. 

mpees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

United Xingdoa 

9>G,483 

32,240 

0.70,133 

13,56,504 

70,729 

69,263 

3,89,656 

32,22,008 

France 


40 

2,764Ni» 

6.887 


27,215 

7,I9f 

3,52.485 

Africa 


,, 


.. 

.. 

.. 

1,186 

1,186 





0 720 



24,004 

3.3,724 

Arabia 


9,98,185 

• * 

2,95,723 


16,979 

37,529 

13,48,416 

Cape of Gof.d Hope 


760 


868 

*. 

.. 

7/>65 

0,593 

Geplon 

mo 

10,21,332 

91 

6,55,231 

281 

15/129 

1,99,661 

18,91,805 

China** 

11,26, -102 

2,318 


1,443 

.. 

.. 

2,31/116 

12,62,079 

Eastward 




23,269 


.. 

315 

23,584 

Fretich Porta < Indian) 

hfi70 

15, M2 

40,445 

3,59,(i58 

18 

54,320 

62,986 

5,46;649 

Goa 


2,20,03(1 


167 


.. 

12,338 

2,41,533 

Gulf of Persia.. 

403 

11.329 


4.03 736 


9,245 

24.975 

4,49,688 

Malacca Straits 

3.437 

3.13(1 

a 

10,19.727 

464 


85,384 

11,12,142 

MaldivK Ifdands 

V,7*J 

17,378 

*• 

2,795 


123 

2,972 

23.947 

Mauritius ond Hoiirbon 


1,72, 57( 

9 4 

7.057 


839 

29,181 

2,10,547 

Mew South Wales ....a.. 


3,ir»>- 



*• • 


7,765 

10,923 

Peguc 

1 .. i 

2,495 


1,08,251 

GC 

25 

99.674 

2,10,513 

Trani|uebar 


34 


120 

* . 

.. 

7,429 

7.583 

Travaocore 

1 34,521 

34,577 


10,537 ; 


.. 

24,001 

l/)3,636 

West Coast of Sumatra.. 


2,085 


39.405 1 

1 

m 

698| 

42,188 

Total, exclunre of Consign. 


1 

j 


1 




menta between the Ports in 









India 

15.31,933 

2.5,46,21 5 1 

I3,03,aSft 

43,01,098 

71,558 

1,93,038 

11,65,831 

1,11,04,231 

Bengal 

4,531 

2,371 

6,806 

1,54,524 


1,40.94 81 

3,27,848 

6,37,028 

Bombay 

15,55,434 

20,27.473 

5.030 

14.57,481 

1,431 

4,23.(^2l 

17,60,719 

72,30,594 

Total between the Ports ii , 









India 1 

15.59.969 

20,20.844 

1 1,836 

16,12.005 

1,431 

5,63,9701 

20,88,567 

78,67,622 

Total, including Consignments! 





72,089 

7,57.008 

32,44,398 

1.89,71,853 

bstweeu the Ports in India.! 

• 30,91.902 

45,76,059 

13,15,491 

59,14,003 







CWtS. 1 

cwta. 1 


cwta. 

cWCs. 



Quantities | 

171,568 

2,118,2.56 

6.9791 


6,897 

62,784 





COUNTRIES TO W^HICII 
EXPORTED. 

Cotton. 

Grain. 

Indigo. 

iCotton Piece, Salt- 
Goods. 1 petre. 

Pepper. 

j Sundries. 

Total. 


riipi'cs. 

rupees. 

riip<r<’s. 

nipepB. 

nippps. 

rupees. 

rupeea. 

rupees. 

United Kingdom 

17.66.826 

24.27*1 


l8.rM),9.?l 


47,614 

0,20,575 

61.58,204 

France 

4J3/i.'i3 

1,303 

5,77,571 

7,400 

60 

5,579 

19,688 

19,25,154 

America 

560 

32,717 


.. 

19,238 

52,515 

Arabia 

751 

8 , 01 ,allK) 


1,35.971 



28,254 

9.77,835 

Cape of Good Hope 

131 


577 


*510 

8,822 

9,530 

Ceylon 

5 


55 

7,72.886 

456 

2,50,488 

20,94/111 

China 

5,26,786 

600 


462 


•• 

2,533 

5,30,380 

Eastward..... 



25,724 


.. 

1,137 

26,86] 

Frencli Ports (Indian) 

2(1,076 

14,785 

1,21,993 

1,99,280 

40 

11,420 

81.601 

4,49,195 

Goa 


1,81,288 

4,497 


3.'il2 

7,072 

1,96,069 

Gulf of Persia 


6.380 


54,820 


4,233 

30,354 

95,787 

Malacca Straits. v ) 

7,524 

2,692 


7,75,156 

674 

.. 

1,25,396 

9.11.442 

Maldivc laUnds 

461 

29.517 

• • 1 

h <,04i 


394 

4,376 

39,389 

Mauritius and Bourbon 


50,191 


r 114 


256 

20,535 

71,090 

New South Wales 




,, 



310 

310 

Pegue 

25 

],4.'i3 


1,41.070 

95 

374 


2,81,070 

Tranquebar. 

, , 

1,245 


184 


.. 

5,711 


Traeancore , . . 

37,137 

4,637 


10,791 

350 

. . 


64,981 

West Coast of Sumatra. 

9.848 


24 


•• 

322 

10,194 

Total, eacinsive of Consign- 
ments between the Ports in 
India..... 

27,73,143 

22,00.820 

25,50,754 

• 

39,67,254 

49.079 

84.491 

13.96,522 

1^0,22,063 

Bengal 

Bombay 


304 

y 

3,68,965 


1,33,193 

4,61,468 

9,76.010 


11,85,211 

5,444 

13.18/121 

2,069 

4,11,772 

22,18,607 

59.84,828 

Total between the Porta in 
India 

9,63,784 

ll/)6.()iri 

5,444 

1 

15,87,886 

2,669 

5,44,965 

20,80.075 

69,60,836 

Total, includingConsignmenta 
between the Porta in India. 

37.26,927 

• 

33.^35 

25,56.198 

55.55,140 

51,748 

6.29.466 


1,99 8%901 

Quantitioa 

cwta. 

213.335 

cwta. 

1,662,005 

cwts. 

11,909 

• • i 

cwta. 
6,319 

cwts. 

52.308 
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OKMCNTAIi COMMEftCK. 


Sl^ATBiiEMT o{ the Value of liferchan&e exported Kadiui m eaeh Year, fror 


1884 — 86 to 1841-*42*-eonhat^. 


COVNTBIBS TO WHICH 



-c- 

1840~.41 




BXPOBTBD. 

Ootton. 

Grain. 

Cotton Piece 
Goods. 

Salt- 

petre. 

Indigo. 

P*pM 

ihfBdffes. 

j Total. 

Unitte Kingdom 

rupees. 

5,28,609 

rupefNi. 

JihArO 

ft 

rupees. 

8,08,205 

6,883 

rupees. 

79,206 

7,840 

rupees. 

14413,4^0 

rupees. 

79,030 
. 58,406 

rupees. 

8,84,908 

3,760 

III 

Prance... .7. 

i;59,33U 

Africa. 



^WiffTica 


F .. 





i 30 


Arabia 

1 wfl 

" 0,M,500 

2t62.i80 

4.620 

10,17,212 1 
100 : 
30.206 
72,543 
345 i 
40,910 > 
11,83,147 ; 
6.414 , 
444 I 
144 1 



Sl.000 

40.557! 10.14.2, 

fTajMinfGMd Hope... ....... 

* 



I 404 

f,6a,;fa,3 

5,0 
94,10.5f 
0,1 1.7; 
7.28,1; 
2,73,15 
2,09,91 
85,7; 
14.46,3' 
34„V 
02.1( 
8,8 
3,60,7 
97.8 
80,7: 

Ceylon ....1.....^ 

*^436 

4,A8..U7 

0,10,383 

1,115 

] 2,81.02.3; 
1,836’ 

47,340^ 
1.04,204, 
2,768', 
6.422 
20,900 
44,787 
' 431 

""dso 

*130 

^ 655 

China 


1,21, 304 
09,478 
1,15,993 
8,884 
29,030 
1,90.703 
0.736 
44.285 
3,264 
*,53,034 
96.615 
49.801 

Baatward 

French ports (Jndian) 

'* 50 

V.anl 

34,930 

6,488 

Goa....'. ....... 

Gulf of Persia. 



* 1 

3,421 

Malacca Straits 

m,Qll 

182 

30 

.. 1 




233 

Mauritius and Bourbon. . . . 
New South Wales 

•• 1 

.. 1 


9,:)H5 

Pegue. 


1.840 

1 68 

2,05,836 ; 
602 

.. *"! 

47, 


Tranquebar 



Travancora. 

13,875 

1 8.161, 

1 . . _ 1. 

0.001 ! 

1 




* * i 



Total, excInsiTc of Consign- 
ments between the Ports in 
India. a....... 

i;, 22, 275 

1 

22,7fl,00oj 

31.04,800 

88,072' 

! 

16.53.214; 

2,06,750 

14,17,824 

1,10,32,0 


Bengal 

1,35,420 

2 i,u 9 .no 

0721 

11,71.570, 

5,49,521 j 
14,22.0.50 1 


900 

76,119 

5,27,103 

5.74.020 

21,83,474 

1 

13,37,5; 

75,09,9: 

Bombay. ..i 

"hi? 

5,175j 


Total between the Porta ini 
India I 

! 

23,34,530 j 

1 

ll,/2,55l| 

I»,J«.I77 j 

817; 

0,075 

j 

6,03,312 

1 

27,.58,100, 

- 1 

88,47.5 

TotalflncludingOoosignmen ts | 
between the Ports in India. ; 

40,56,81 1| 

1 

34,52.460! 

50.37,067 

88,889 1 

i 

lC,.59,2h9; 

8,10,002 

j 

4 1,7.5, 924 1 

1,98,80,5 

Quantities | 

cwts. 

244,832' 

rwt^, ' 
1 ,827,670 


CWtM. 1 
10,800 

CWtH. 1 

8,3r^^ 

cwts. 

60,423 




IK41-42 


Mjwxjn iniaa xi# vrxix^^n 

EXPORTED. 

Cotton. 

Grain. 

Cotton Picci* 
Goods. 

Salt- 

petri*. 

Indigo. 

Pepper. 

Sundries 

Totsl 

Uuited Kingdom 

riippes. 

rupees. 

r II pres. 

riipi*es. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees 

18,20,227' 

30,414 

5,36,331 

1,00,227. 27 , 07,207 

54,080 

3,20,603 

56.07,1 

France 

1 7,578 1 

2,000 

.. 

.. 

8,53,332 


15,045 

8 , 88 , 1 = 

America 

.. 

.. 

•• 

10 886 

10 ,£ 

Arabia 

26 

6^4,666 

2,34.119 

... 

.. 

21.830 

53,426 

9,87, i 

Cape of Good Hope 


.. 

.. 

.. 

1,457 

1 ,- 

Ceylon 


11,61,968 

5,87,801 

68 

11 

760 

1,68.298 

10 , 21 .F 

China 

11,15,814 

IH4 

455 

.. 


. . 

84,451 

12 , 00 ,!] 

Kastward 


28,210 



.. 

iri,266 

3 

28 ,r 

Prendh Ports (Indian) 

4,380 

9.800 

H8,»77 

60 

1,31,543 

•• 

81,900 

3,3 l,f 

Goa 


1,07,312 

17 


5,417 

1.4,013 

1,25.? 

Gulf of Persia 


024 

57,H.5« 




42,700 

1,24.^ 

Malacca Straits 

3,09,389 

3C..576 

12,I)H,.547 

.5371 


I.M^56 

I7,15,< 

Maidive Islands 

102 

23,326 

1,811 


.. 

275 

*•3,369 

29. 

Manritins and Bourbon .... 


05,281 

A. 

.. 



12,462 

77.r 

New South Wales 







3,369 

3,s 

Pegue 

•• 

0,160 

1,22,605 

0 


250 

1,47,126 

a, 79.; 

Tranquebar 

.. 

08 

9,403 


5 

. , 

23,873 

26.: 

Travancore 

23,028 

2,039 1 

5,733 

63 



26,041 

57.1 

West Coast of Sumatra 

: OOOj 

.. 



1 

. . 

J 

Germany 

47.292' 

i 

.. 

•• 

1 

.. 

47,5 

Portugal 



w. “ «7 

•• 


1 643 

1,150 

le 

Total, exelusiTa of Consign, 
ments ‘jetweeu the PurU in 
India.* 

33,37,035 

21 ,28,-587 

1 

1 

28.01,786 1 

1,00,064 

31,02,158 

1.24,873 

11,79,328 

1 

I.29,67.< 

Bengal 

1,06,474 

4,160 

7,23,204 ' 


.. 

1.39,142 

6,99,245 

17.62, 

Bombay 

29.71,134 

hi,00,75n 

11,57.063 1 

4,224. 1,311 

6,34,138 

1 20,61,319 

78, 30^ 

Total between the Ports in 
India 

31,67,608 

10,04,010 

18,81,167 j 

4,224 

1,341 

1 7,73,280 

27,60,5e4{ 

95,03; 

Total\*tncIudiug Consignments 
between the Ports in India. 

65,05,543 

31,38.407 

1 

47 . 75,953 1 

1 

9' 

1,14,188 

31,93.499 

8,98,153 

39,30.892 2.25,60, 

a 

cwts. 

cwts. 

1 • I 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 



Quantities 

414,946 

1,763,533 

! ,, ! 

i.'i.nod 

16,608 

74,962 





COMMERCIAL STATISTICS OF BRITISH INDIA 


Statement of ^ Vahio of 6o<^ and Meroluuidim Imported into Bombay in each 
Year, froii| 1834— 8d to 1841—42.' 


OUUNTRIB8 FROM 
WHICH IMPORTSP. 

1834-36 


1836-37 

1837—38 

1838—36 


1840-41 ] 

1841-42 


rupees, i 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupc^es. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

riipfws. i 

rupees. 

United Kingdom t. 

93,62,810 

,24,66,598 1 

,32,41,910 ] 

,12,75,613 

1,11,77,650 

,31,00,172 

,93,41.400 

,72.37 235 

Franco 

3,53.6871 

3, .10, 406 

6,25,853 

2.84.48A 

2,78,193 

96,902 

91,987 

2,15,263 

Rraails 

d!)9»690 

36,832 

92.490{ 

13, M 

4HjU|J17 

3,306 

1 


Madeira 

19,522* 

27,447 

24,72.5 

18,65t 



7,994 

Cape of Good Hope 

5,806 I 

13,014 

9,7.52 

8,391 

iraHiKlg 

1.619 


637 

Isles of France and fiourbim. 

, 14.3241 

2.10.776 

1,39,8^ 

91,205 


96.913 

8,137 

27.751 

China 

3.5,8.1,528 

45,75,715 

40.03, Gd!^ 

33,66,285 


12,05,403 

50,50,446 

47,53.020 

Manilla.. 

2.95,^251 

1, 07,026! 

31.410 

1.79,942 

1,40,545 

2,40,886 

1J)5,599 

1.775 

Penang and Eastward 

7,94,515 

8,12.516 

7,17,721 

10,(H),883 

12,60,291 

6,13,919 

19,00,863 

17,70,467 

Ceylon 

25,081 

2 : 1,069 

.5.5,.140 

57,792 

.51,474 

47,729 

42,215 

03,171 

Goa, Demaun, and Diu 

1,91,282 

*:i,29,070 

3,94,030 

1,52,703 

2.72.484 

2.76,283 

2, .58, 222 

1,71.250 

Cutch and Scinde 

6,36,0.5 1 


15,72,01)0 

19.95,31.5 

10.*)2,293 

13,43,186 

26,80.735 

16,23,649 

Persian Gulf 

13,99,4.11 

11,96,982 

1 5,48,697 

20,77,776 

17,01,704] 

15,8.5,929 

22,68,134 

27.72,047 

Arabian Gulf. 

11. 36 , .57 3 

9,42,366 

7.81,101 


9,91,124 

7,09.840 

12,02,254 

10,49,197 

Coast of Africa 

4.4h,.' 

.5,51,001 

3,49..5Sk 

6.11,206; 

1 4,22.770 

2,49,790 

4,14.504 

5.23,093 

America 

57.198 

‘H),839 

46,289 


47,993 

1.10,912 

37,648! 

5,041 

Sydney 

993 


843 ; 

•i 


•• 

2.265 

Stockboliu . 





20 , 715 ; 


275 ' 

39,228 

Kurrachee 







•* 1 

60,501 

Sommeauee 







•• 1 

4, .500 

Total, exclusive of Consign- 









ments between the Ports lu 









India 

1,84 17,19.1 2 

!,25.I7.215;2 

.35,36,781 2 

1,17.94,439 

2.09,76,001; I 

.96,82,843'2 

.35,07,470 3,03,28,684 

Bengal 

26,28,910' 

26 , 11 , 0 . 50 ! 

2.5,:i8.l01 

32,19.116 

30,21.166; 

20,42,816 

27,14,180 

24,62,116 

Coast of Coromandel 

1,34,076' 

1.14,197 

1,11,648 

60,773j 

54,229 

79,840 

8,484 

1,78,461 

Malabar and Canara 

59,5.5,:i7J: 

64.46,165! 

75,80,673] 

49,18,087] 

67,51.123; 

66.20 981 

67,99 651 

61,77,027 

7’otal between the Ports in 







] 


India 

87.18,359;' 

91,71.412; 1 

,02,30.422 

81,98,006; 

98,26,51 8| 

77.43,637 

95,21,715 

88,17,604 


TotRlfineluding Consignments! 

_between the Porta in India. *2, 7 '3,1 6,88,027 *3.37, C7/i03 2,9!),92,445 3.0R.03,319'2,74.2G.480'4.30.39,104 3.1)1,46,288 
ARTICLES IMPORTED. | 1834-35 | 1835—36 18J6' 37 1K37-38 | 1838—39 | 1839—40 | 1840—41 j 1841—43 


riipeen. rupees. ' rupees | rupees. rupees. J rupees. I rupees. I rupees* 

jipparel 3,35,193 3,10,695 3,90,346* 4,69,04G{ 4.27,712 3,17,090 G,07,392| 6,05,055 

Rooks and stationery 1,38,667 2,36, .503 3,03, .560 1.38,359 1,13,281 1 ),73.584| 3,04,978 * 2,14,836 

Cotton 9,64,099 17,90, 8;!7 26,92,630| 0,65.762! 16,25, 225f 0,46,637 32,71,472 ' 34.61,985 

Cotion and silk piece goods, j I 

shawls, ftc 75,68.947 95.79,817 1,07,67.28.5 9H.26.R4B' 1,00,86,396' 98,20,008 1,39,44,83511,20,60,279 

Drugs, medicines, &c 4,41,422 5,00.013 6,13,700; 7,77,593 6,.54.007 5,73,394| 8.57,486 

Jewellery, beads, &c I 2.32,516 1,89,546. 1.90, H92 1,73,020 4,30,551 1 3,12,696' 3,76,316' 

Liquors, wine, Ac 9,51,2»0| 8, 74, .311' 9,.5.5,350 6,00,906 8,»5,038j 8,90,243 11,08.2561 

Naval stores t 4,1.5,449 7,37,607 6,43,607 5.R3.499 4,11,87 1 4,3I,460| 7,45,245 

Provisions 3.71,978 7,71.832 8.19,9181 5,64,292 5,27,4701 6, 13, 89!)! 0,90,203 

Spices, t'eppur, Ac.. ' 10,06,666 12,18,148 13.61,546 11.30,893' 12,51,U7l| 8,83,377| 10,20,912 

M^oollens 4,35,601 6,15,2.30 7,4.1,705 4,62,413 2,57,1601 4 ,h8,709: 6.50,927 

Wool 6.176 39,618. 1,36,8.52' 08,564 ',86,6911 l,09.7i>8 2,92,725 

Beetle-nuts. 2,62,300 2,58,288 2,62,591 1,98, .582 2,44,477 2,51.814 2,88,154 

Cochineal | 6.0.'i,3.5.5i 2,2.5,660 2,61,506 2,27,870 I,l2,8.59i 3,28,182 6, .54,690 

Klepbnnts* teeth, ivory. ' 4,57,120 4.40,788 5, 18,061 j 6,32,4.53 .5,40,801 j 4,48,997 5,82,727 

Haw silk , 21,22,185 ! 23,79,201 22,98,091' 22,08,4iH> 22,38,606 10,10,568 34,03,481 

Indigo 97.150| 1,3.5,818 53,31£j 01.219 2,11,372! 4,H2,ll5l 4,87,848 

Crain 9.74 572 10,42,724 9,02, 32lB 9.20.857 20,48,86.5' 17,14,l89| 20,93>762 

Fruits, cocoa-nuts, Ac 11,22,2241 12.10,6:10 16.50,467! 12,89.895 11,.58,238 1.5,20,892 11.87,055 

Tea 3, .51,2721 2,21,427 1,67,865! 1,78,993 1,51,450. 93,543| 3,85,023 

Sugar 21,00,4921 18.97,875 3.5,13,738' 28.90,44.5 34,42,694| 11,84,124 25.75,2721 

Coffee 7,44.1201 5,08,253 2,40,999 1.. 59, 419 :i,H6,462| 5J)3,782| 

Oums f.. 3,50,312. 3.46,990 4,05,269 3,51.678 3,94,2.511 2,22,1.12; 2,44,450 

Metals 23.38,487 30,67,670 14,89.861 1.5..1,1,6.54. 17,I4..544; 18,23,336; 29,49,888, 

Glass-ware 1,46,5.16 2, 23, .5:44 2,4.5,721 •2.00,754 I,15,.187i 1,1.5,281 1,46,8671 

Sundriea 20, 66, 174 ; 24,50.302 26,10, .578 20,73,707| 17,38,210; 19,78,997| 26,42,5391 

„ ToUl. 12,66,99,302 3,11,05,427 3,32,48,903;2,88,25 070! 3,02,77,7 19 2,70,48,08o! 4,24,96,294 ^^, 96,088 

Horsfl. 4,36.250| 4,9.1,200 .5,18,3001 11,67.375| 5,24,800 j 3,78,400| 5,32,900| 8,50,300 


2,71,35..5 22 3,16,88,627 3 , 37,67,203 2^99,02 ,445'% )8,02,5 1 9 ' 2,74. 26,4 80 1 4,30 ,29,i94| 3,91,46,288 
Stores for the Government of India not included in the Reports of Internal Commerce ; — ^ 


YEARS. 

^Rupees. | YEARS. 

Rupees. 

1834-35 

...| 4,09.864 

9,1.1,237 

183.5-;)6 

...1 .5,14.688 

8,68,708 

1 1830-37...* 

. . . ! .5,94,.502 1810-4 1 

. . 16,80,902 

1837>3R 

2,40,10.5 ! 181 1-42 

.. 11,90,279 
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ORIENTAL COMJHERCK. 


Statshxht of the Value of Mwchandiie Exported froc 


M34-W 


COUNTRIES TO WHICH 
EXPORTKl). 

Cotton. 

Coffee. 

Ivory and 
Elephants’ 
l^tb. 

wm 

Bbawls 
and Piece 
Goode. 

Sugar. 


rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

VnStetl Kingdom 

68,1MH1 

3,66,767 

4,63,859 

•11,684 

3,31,821 

37,022 

France 

03,716 

4*1, .S8K 

4,800 

■ s « ■ 

5,941 

.. .. 

Cape uf Good Hope 

. . ** 

4,000 

.... 

.... 

■■ . • 

1.400 

litle of FrancOf and Bonrbon 

.... 

H 1,000 

.... 

5.*00 

750 

225 

China 

44.98,342 

.... 

8,850 

.... 

22,5.90 

.... 

Penang and Eastward 

(»,750 

42,682 

• • .. 

10,200 

4,08,503 

47.9 

Ceylon 

.. .. 

.. .. 

.... 

27,358 

2,155 

4,506 

Goa 

.. .. 

.... 

FOO 

10,318 

37,798 

21,668 

Cuteh and Scinde 

.... 

350 

15,870 

08,141 

6,.H8,902 

3,00,278 

Fenian Gulf 

1.9,100 

89,240 

.... 

1,6.9,036 

12,67,129 


Arabian Galf 

1,69, K07 

6,007 

.... 

1.64,389 

4.81,487 

39,570 

Coast of Africa 

3,400 


.... 

25,468 

1,68,743 

18,090 

America 

.... 

91,440 

13,480 

.. .. 

5,625 

.... 

Total 1 exclosire of GonsignmenL be- 







tween the Portu in India 

1.15.97,805 

6,47.074 

5,07,054) 

.9,24,594 

33,71,404 


Bengal 


90.0H0 

■mm 


92,156 

5,600 

Coast of Coromandel * 

.... 

.9,495 


350 

24,071 

10,138 

lialabarand Canara 

17,089 

13,7H0 


18,930 

3,22,200 

45,546 

Total between the Porta in India 

17,089 

1,09,363 

.... 

19,280 

4,38,517 

61,344 

Total, including Consignments between 







the Porta in India 

1.16,15,794 

7,57.037 

5,07.6.90 

5,43,874 

__ 

38,00,021 

7.5»,63e 

Quantities 

not stated. 






COUNTRIES TO WHICH 







EXPORTED. 

Cotton. 

Coffee. 

Ivory and 
Elopbanta' 

Grain. 

Shawls 
and Piece 

Sugar- 




'Jteth. 


Goods. 



rupees. 

rupee*. 

rupees. 

rupi es. 

rupees. 

rupei's 

United Kingdom. 

1,03,54,845 

7,49.557 

4,23,048 

7,700 

5,17,786 

28,4 1; 

France 

2,30,083 

27,402 

7,6.31 

.... 

1 l,HM0 


Pensng and Eaatward 

02,732 

12,200 

.... 

16,326 

2,92,280 

i)7i 

Braxils 

.* .. 

.. .. 

.... 

.... 

0,770 

.. .. 

Cape of Good Hope 

.. .. 

.. .. 

.. .. 

.. .. 

215 

.. •• 

Isle of France and Bourbon. 

.... 


.... 

7.150 

4,330 

.. .. 

China 

75,10,323 

.. .. 

68,587 

.... 


.... 

Ceylon 

.... 


29,337 

17,165 


9,57 

Goa 

.... 

.... 

.. .. 

1M.*)3 

72,380 

28,70 

Cutcb and Sdodc 

230 

0,145 

3,129 

40,674 . 

5,02,469 

4,30,29 

Persiisn Gulf 

64,025 

490 


1,00,662 

22,80,803 

4, *2,91 

Arabian Gulf. 

3,31,633 

952 

.. .. 

2,99,288 

5,80,26H 

54,07 

Coast of Africa 


.. .. 



1,80,010 

6,56 

America 


7,480 

61,031 

• * 


.... 

Total, exclusive of Consignments be- 







tween tbe Ports in India 

1.85,61.000 

^•8,04,316 

.9,03,350 

6,07.988 

44,71,043 

0,72,41 

Bengal 


1,500 

J.90 


600 

12,8C 

Coast of Coromandel 

.... 


.. .. 

816 ' 

21,627 

HM 

Malabar and Canara 

46,001 

15,,W> 

3,456 


3,36,347 

Bii9 

Total between tbe Ports in India 

40,001 

18,090 

3,006 


3,58,574 


Tbtal, ineludinff Consignmenta between 







tbe Pj^ in India 

1.86,07,091 

8,23,012 


6,31.559 

48.30,217 

10,23,4( 

Quantities........ 

not ststi'd. 

• 








-- 
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Bombay m each Year, from 1834 — 35 to 1841—42. 


1834—3} 


Pepper, 

* 

Raw Eljlk, 

OpittD. 

Sundries. 

Total. 

Horses. 

Total Eapmrtetl. 

rnprea. 

rupree. < 

riipeea. 

rapee*. 

rupprs. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

1,72,435 

68,1.50 

14, 06, .122 

06.76,470 

.. .. 

96,76,470 


40,054 

1,69.090 


1,69,009 

1,700 


«... 

25,032 

32,132 


32.132 

710 

• • •• 

• • t • 

1.1, 8.5.1 

21,638 


21,638 

.. .. 

.... 

07,82,015 

13,36.794 

1,. 56, 08.651 


1,56.08,561 


1,000 

1,53,9.50 

1,62,308 

8, .17, 058 


8,37,958 

• • * ■ 

.. .• 

•••• 

32,875 

66 803 


66,893 


3.306 


75,257 

1., 5, 5. 147 

2.700 

1.57.847 

44,245 

2,10.252 

,,,, 

5,31.009 

18.00,8.17 

1,000 

19,01,737 

03,483 

14,246 

• # • • 

2,89. .527 

21.10.713 


21,10,718 

33,352 

3,105 


2,31,011 

92.426 

11,30.747 


11,30.747 

4,2U6 

.... 

.... 

.1,12,483 

1,06,004 


1 3,12,483 

.... 

.... 

75.4.50 


1 1,86.004 

3,20,201 

, - ¥— 

1 .1,00,440 

09,35,966 

43.11,637 

3,22,07,672 

4,600 

3,22.12,272 

8ft..V25 

..T ^ 


0,04.710 

12,71.145 

26,400 

12,96,545 

1,450 

.... 

.... 

1.88,004 

2,30,114 

• 

2,30.114 

.... 

6,100 

2.1.50 

4,7.5,205 

0,01,090 

2,16,910 

11,18,900 


6,100 

1 2,lf»0 

16.58,.526 

24,03,240 

2.42,310 

26,45,559 

4,10,272 

I 3,00,549 

j 90,38,115 

60,70,162 

3,46,10,921 

2,40.910 

3,48,57,831 


Quantitiet not itated. 


Pepper. 

Raw Silk. 

Opium. 

Sundries. 

Total. 

Horses. 

Total Exported. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rup<>os. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

3,60,487 

5,08,509 


15,60,766 

1,46,01,801 


1,46,01,801 

1,665 



98,001 

.1,84,252 

.. .. 

3.84,2.12 


.... 

2,14,480 

1,73,956 

7,72,940 

as** 

7,72.m49 

3,520 

.... 


30,64.1 

43.835 

« • * o 

43,835 

.... 

.... 

• « .. * 

4,7.18 

4,0.13 


4,953 



.... 

9,9.18 

21,738 

...• 

21,738 

• • * I 


1,33,98,761 

14,79 076 

2,24.56,746 

. ... 

2,24.56,746 



.... 

96,917 

1,71.841 

.. .. 


320 

i.1.5 

.... 

1,07,814 

2,25 811 

200 

2,26,911 

10,035 

2,84,100 

.... 

5,48.070 

18,32,062 

2,700 

18,34.762 

40,8.10 

filthy 

.... 

7,6*,9.10 

38,22,476 

.. .. 

38,22,416 

24,897 

22.634 

.. .. 

3,05,253 

16,19,004 

.. .. 

16,19,004 

5,967 

3,240 

.... 

1,36,011 

3.68,643 

.... 

3,68.643 

.... 



1, 30^44 

2,08,455 

.... 

2,08,455 

4,56,721 

9,91,803 

1,36,13,241 

54,62,799 

4.65,35,466 

2,900 

4,65,38,306 

1,08,462 



11,42,551 

12,61,053 

aim 

13,42.553 

.... 

.... 

5,500 

1,97,303 

2,28,946 


2,28,046 

.... 

600 

.. .. 

6,82^0''% 

11,49,033 


13,39,833 

1,03,452 

600 

5,500 

20,28,882 

26,39,932 

2,71,400 

20,11,331 

6.60,178 

9,92,493 

1,36,18,741 

74,9*1,681 

BD 

2,74,300 

4.04,49,698 


Qaantitiea not autod. 
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Bombay In each Year, from 1834 — 35 to 1841 — 42— 


issr.^ai 


Shawlit and 
Fiacea Goods. 

Opi unf. 

^ • 

Sugar. 

Grain. 

Sundries. 

Total. 

Horses 

Total. 

rupeen. 

rupees. 

riipeeK. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

1 rupees. 

rupees. 

d,1],G33 


• 42,003 

11,33,853 

1,36,29,.117 

1 .... 

1,3.5,29,317 

7,H]a 




61,812 

' 2,37,443 

1 

2,37,443 



- - , 1 


ori 

612 

.... 

612 

.1, ‘ 30 , 00:1 


> ll,.'il.3 

10,130 

• 2,3.5,034 

5,93..33I 


5,93.331 


.... 

425 

0.870 

5,400 

‘26,771 


•26,771 

8,H00 


:,48o 

1,400 

1,73,941 

*2,34,750 


2, .34, 750 

•2,100 

•2,40,:i3.171 

•• .. 

15,16,0‘jO 

3,26,60,247 


3,20,60,247 

1/21,010 

2,10,0.50 

.... « 

3.018 

‘2,27.457 

6.84 080 

751 

0,85.737 

1,010 

.... 

1,100 

18,422 

10,620 

37,818 

15,000 

.V2,81H 

10.0‘i,4KO 


.5,1ifl,.524 

1,28,402 

15,70,831 

34,57,341 


.W.57,31l 

3,0ll,‘).'il 


30.032 

1,71,151 

4, 4 4 . 701 

12 47.340 

.... 

12.17,340 

I,l3,7:i4 

.... 

4,11.111 

75,830 

14.7.3,328 

23 , 27,347 


23,-27,347 

•ia.a-ir 



6,800 

1,12..5(il 

1,01,2.50 

1 ■ ■ * * 

1,01,259 

2.'i,ri»,«K4 

• 

2.42,40.821 

1((,74,.VJ2 

4,28,113 

I 70.21,132 

• 

5,52,01,508 

^ 15,7.51 

:j,.52.20,319 

IH.IDS 


14,031 


8,15,44S 

8,70,884 

2,49,900 

1 11,26,781 

4,00(1 


7.0.(l 

3,7‘»7 

*2,70,236 

2,9.5,249 

500 

*2.9.'i,749 



2.5,772 

17,741 

7,87,067 

9,ll..'fl7 

2,95,500 

12.07,047 

7'M71 


40. K 10 j 

21,538 1 

18,73,0.51 

*20,83,080 

5,4.5,900 

20,29,580 

26.58,755 

2,42,40.821 

! 

11,21.1.12 j 

4,40,051 

88,95,0«3 

5,72,88.248 

5,01,051 

5,78,49,809 

.... 

chestfl. 

‘2i,o7:ii 

1 

cwts j 

M'v'll.’J j 









Sliawls and 
Fiei e Goudit. 

i Opium. 

Sugar. 

Grain. 

• Sundries. 

Total. 

Horses. 

Total. 

riiptej'. 

1 upees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

j rii}H»eN. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

3,89,75.1 


1 , ( 1 . 1:13 


.\6.5,38!1 

1 1,38,(;.5.'. 


1 1.38,055 

7,120 




13,409 

20, .529 


20,.V49 

.... 




1,I(K 

1,237 


l,'43r 

4,171 

1, 09.77. r»o;> 


1 i?.5 

I0,(il),(l.50 

•2,01. .57, 407 


2,01,57,467 

2,32,811 


19,803 

10,200 

:i,;>7,4.V2 

0,:i7,289 


0,37,289 

1,m:(.|08 

8‘10 

6,00, 103 

• 61, 7.52 

I5,li.,0.’>4 

27,53.80.') 

600 

27,:*4.405 

.. . 




•45,013 

60,949 

.... 

60,949 

A.'»0 


1.4M) 

1,01,001 

31,013 

, 1,30,184 

.... 

1,. 36. 184 

3,40,282 


i,o;j,6s: 


7.99,182 

1 81,0.5,593 

.... 

81,0.5,' 93 

•20.0.50 


14,047 

4,94*1 

1,42,901 

1,83,300 


1,83^00 

l,47,:i80 

2.03,200 

1.50 

.5,937 

2,01,391 

7,89,927 


7,89,‘»27 

7,27,950 


^ 6,98,028 

l,n,*M6 

19,30.104 

36,04,82.5 


.36,6 J, 825 

I.O.'iO 


8,299 

27,3>.5 

.*>1,926 

0.3,301 


93,301 

20,05.413 

1,1 2,41,. 505 1 

17,37.30.? 

4.08,‘491 

^ 07,05,834 j 

3,80,49,121 

600 

3.80,49,721 



10,003 

O.O.'W 

4,51,926 

I 5,53,7.56 

7. >,000 

6.28,756 



7,185 

32,100 

:i,10,5t5 

,3,66,7)54 

, .3, .500 

3,70,051 



37,02*4 

22,248 

10,52.581 

11,75,294 

* 4 , 17,700 

1.5,92,994 

88.747 

■■IIIQII 

54,810 

00.703 

IBnQMB 


4,96,200 

2.5,91,801 

21,54,190 

1,12,42,325 




BSm 


l.0r^],522 


cbests 

cw(s. 

bags. ; 

• 

1 



.... 

10,027* 

1.51 ,.*>69 

130,000 


: 

i 


• 


3 !• 


VOL. rv 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE 


Statemekt of tile Value of Merchandise Exported 


COUNTRIES TO WHICH 
EXPORTED. 


America 

Arabian Gulf 

Cape of Good Hope... 

Ceylon 

China 

Coaat of Africa 

Cutch and Scinde 

France 

„ Iitle of 

Great Britain 

Goa 

Penang and Eastward. 

Persinii Gulf 

Stockholm 

Lisbon 


Total, rxrlnsivo of ConKignmcnts be- 
tween the Ports in India 


Calcutta 

Coast ot Coromandel . 
Jdalabar and Canara.. 


Total between the Ports in India | 

Total, including Consignments between i 
tbe Poita in India .....{ 


Quantities.. 


I «i ikT »■. n 1 v o m /I xtr u I 

EXPORTED. 


America 

Arabian Gulf 

Ceylon 

China 

Coast of Africa 

Cutcb and Scinde 

France 

„ isle of.. 

Grekt Britain 

Goa 

Lisbon 

BAanilla 

New South Wales. 
Penang and Eastward. 

Persian Gulf 

St. Helena 

Sydney 


Total, exclusive of Consignments be- 
tween the Ports in India. 


Calcntta 

Coast of Coromandel . 
M alabm and Cauara . 


Total between the Porta in India. 


Totgl, including Consignments lictwccn ^ 
the Ports in India 


Cotton. 

Ivory and 
Klephatits' 
Teeth. 

Shawls and 
Piece Goodi*. 

• 

Raw Silk. 

Sugar. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

.... 

.... 

t .... 

• . • • 

.... 

1,55,983 


4,76.145 

25,271 

74,152 


- » t # 

, . - - 

.... 

88 

*92,Vr,593 

*77.593 

*1*3*, 64.5 

.... 

24,529 

4,.375 

1,575 

!»5,002 

.... 

6,4.39 

.5,397 

900 

57.392 

l,.^l,9»l 

4,70,786 

12.660 

.3/240 

.... 

.... 

.... 

JU 

.. .. 

.... 



83 

47.69,009 

3,17,057 

7,44,316 

45,551 

2,42,927 

225 

.... 

3,042 

.... 

6.411 

! 57.819 

6,527 

3,22,458 

— 

.... 

' 15.150 

.... 

4.89,007 

46,140 

4,25,670 

1 23,737 

.... 

!!!! 

1 


,'i.Oir. 

.... 

f 1,13,16,131 

■ 

4,06,892 

22,05,907 

2.7!»,25.3 

I2,.56.101 

' 1,019 



16,413 

900 

300 

, .... 

.... 

HOf) 

.... 

3.r>n() 

1,750 

.... 

38,573 

3.500 

46,62 


1 .55,816 

4,400 

50,425 

1,43,19.5.30 

, 4,06,892 

22 01,723 



i lbs. 

cu t*». 


)1m. 

cwts. 

10l.4H«.#jH7 

2,56J 

.... 

99,92(» 

122,70.1 


1839 

-40 




Ivorv and 

Shawls and 

1 



Elephants’ 

Piece (>uods. 

1 lUw Silk. 

Sugar. 


Jeeih. 




rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 


.... 

4,038 

900 



1,54,957 


3,fJ8,3t)9 

9,115 

*,863 

.... 




6,608 

50,06,830 

61,120 

]0,.300 



13,331 

100 

94,71 1 

.... 1 

4,580 

1,380 

15,900 

21,392 

2,73,394 1 

H,3;t,608 

41,369 

.... 




IMIO 


3HI 

.... 

.... 

89,45,303 

3,71,053 

5,07,737 

91,768 

.53,274 



5,511 

525 

12,116 

.... 



.... 

.... 

27,953 




.... 

/ 4.23,428 


2,01,647 

532 1 

r>o 

14,962 


4,20,405 

20,750 

3, 12, *180 

1 1,46,38,623 1 

4,r»7,2G5 

16.97,20.3' 

3,90,381 

I2,40/.79 


7.c;i3 

10,331 

9,100 




5,070 


2,192 

7,685 


82.3.38 

2,000 

25,985 


7,633 1 

97,739 1 

11,100 

28,477 

1 1,46,46,308 

4,64,898 

17,95,032 

4,07,484 

12,69,056 


Quantities. 


lbs. Ibp. y: 

1,070.840 93,317,786 f 
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from Bombay, during each Year, from 1834 — 35 to 1841 — 42 — continued. 




Opium. 

Grain.1 

*• 

P«-pper. 

Wiiol. 

1 Suudries. 

1 

Total. 

lIorseN. 

Total. 

rupees. 

riipccH. 

rupuuH. 

rupees. 

rupreii. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

.... 


• 


9,802 

9,692 

.... 

9.892 

.... 

04,755 

12,0»! 

.... 

(J,7«,I47 

14,04,484 


14,04,484 

.... 



.... 

73 

193 

1,000 

1,193 

1 58,1^400 

35,000 


5,012 

• .02,042 

1,. 56,722 

1,56,722 


r 

14, .52, 003 

2,66,68,034 

.... 

2,60,68.034 

1,000 

12,120 

1 ,850 

.... 

1,02.175 

3,13, .536 

.... 

3,13,536 

28.84,124 

(5,37,809 

(53.551 

.... 

14,93,528 

26,84,124 

.... 

.... 

4.3:i0 

18,78(1, 

7,831 

41.200 

1,25,200 

.... 

1,25,200 

.... 

20,ri(K) 


.... 

18,7-23 

39,4*23 

12,800 

52/2*23 

.... 

20,01 L 

1,81,(190 

2,55,530 

7,44.652 

76,34,694 

76,34.604 

1,41,H00 

30,421 

30 

81,049 

1,34.081 

.... 

1,34,081 

.... 



2.01,84(5 

7,33,4.50 

.... 

7,33,450 


1,74,0-22 

10,745 


1 1,00,(W)2 

23,(57,436 

.... 

23,67,436 





1,372 

30,1*25 

.31^(561 

• ■ . . 

30,12.5 


- ■ ■ ■ • 

.... 


3!) (501 

.... 

30,(561 

1 

10.08,150 

2,01,117 

2,08,373 • 

62,48,82.5 ! 

4.2(1,31,05.5 j 

1 

1.3,800 

4,26,44,85.5 

.... ! 


31.410 


1,5(;.«20 

‘2,17,686 

4(5,500 

2,64,180 

.... j 

12,400 


.... • 

77,060 

94,732 


94.732 

H :.<M) j 

18,225 

2,502 

.... 1 

!), *27,00.5 

10,47,135 

1.94,300 

11.41,435 

8,r)00 . 

30,091 

'3(5,972 ' 

... ! 

11,61,081 

13,50, .547 

2,4(5,800 

16,00,347 

1, 50,08,700 j 

1 

10,38,811 

.3,31,110 

1 

2,08,373 j 

74.10,500 

4,39,90,60*2 

2,54,(500 

4,42,45,202 

cheHtH. 

17,51 .’j 

baps. 

230,810 

CWtll. 

27,199 

1 

IbH. 1 

19,51,274 ! 






1K3*I— 40 


Opium. 

Grain. 

Pepper. 

Wool. 

Sundries. 

Total. 

Horses. 

j Total. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupeen. 

rupi-e^. 

rupees. 

rupee*. 



14,800 

41.2,50 

05,7.35 

.... 

65.73.5 

.... 

1, ‘27. 3 10 

1 1,3.57 


8„57,‘2H9 

15.49 5.30 


15,49,530 

.... 

2.5,69.5 

3()() 


94,8fKi 

1,27,1(59 

.... 

I, *27, 469 

1,93.<j00 



• .... 

9,40,349 

(52,1 1 ,(;05 

.. .. 

62,11,605 

• • • • 

24, .MH 

5,4.38 


2„52,727 

3,9.5,405 

.... 

3.9.5.405 


3,i9,i:*y ' 

70, .528 


27„52,901 

42.9O,5(»0 


42.90, ,506 


15 SI'S 


5,016 

30,33M 

94, .547 


94,547 


.5.5,13. 


.... 

41,6.57 

1,(M5,415 

I, *200 

II 


.t'2,ll4 

1,02,973 

3,(55,458 

11,77,517 

1,19,0-2 468 


10,415 

l‘/4 


1,59.014 

1,87,70.5 

850 

1,88.5.55 

.... 


*'• 1,.5.'t0 


•23,407 

21957 


24,957 

10,25,400 


5,000 

1()..58,3.53 

.... 

10,58..353 

.... 

12,7 li; 

.... 

• • • • 

12,710 


12 710 

30,78,150 

11,728 

.... 

.. •* 

^ *2/27,375 

40,07, 998 


40,07,998 


1,43,411 

6.3,720 

.... 

17,51,1*26 

27,33,527 


*27,33, .5‘27 


.... 

.... 


1‘20 

1 070 


970 

.... 


.... 

.... 

40,631 

40,(53 1 

< 


40.631 



3,49,050 

i 

3,85,304 

83,05,507 

3.28,10,531 

2.050 

3,28.1 2, .581 



32.102 

.... 

6,83,982 

i 8.30,791 

23,000 

8,53.791 



3,250 

.... 

1,1*2,395 

1,40,417 

1.40,447 



2,385 

i 

11,00,972 

1 12,43,902 

1.4*7,500 

19,01,402 

2,32.5 

37,236 

37,827 1 

! 

18,97/140 

22,1.5,140 

1,70,500 

23,85,040 

42,98,875 

8,15,49.5 

3,86,877 

3,85,364 

< 

1,0*2,02,850 

3,50,2.5,671 

1,72,5.50 

3,51.98,221 

cliests. 

5.292 

lbs. 

70 

ImjB. 

172,819 

ewts. 

27,539 

V lbs. 
^2,620,838 


1 

i 


• 

i 

1 

1 
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ORIENTAL CUMMERCK. 


Statement of the Value of Merchandise Exported from 


COUNTRIES TO WHICH 
EX PORTED. 

Coffee. 

Cotton. 

1840- 

Ivory and 
Klephants' 
Teeth. 

41 

Indigo. 

• 

Pepper. 

Bhawl'a 
and Piece 
Goods. 


riipecB. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupeen* 

rupees. 

TupeeB. 

America 


• • a « 

.... 


. . . 

.... 

Arabian Gulf 

iso 

1,40.764 


5,085 

38,570 

2,88,146 

Cape of Good Mope 


.. .. 

.... 

• .... 

.... 

.... 

Ceylon 


.... 

.. .1 

217 

290 

.... 

China 

00 

40,77.860 

32,478 



2,010 

CoBBt of Africa 

00 

212 

.... 


2,- 01 

1,18,886 

Cutoli and Sciude 

R,71H 

4,aio 

8,717 

3,167 

r>i,K:»6 

.41,461 

France 

15.83r» 

.'ll, 168 


24,320 

1(.,1I'3 



‘^.*1 

5^76*1 





Great Britain 


l,18,r>fvl77 

6,1’ 407 

3,48,070 

2,14,818 

6,23,307 

Goa 




1 

300 

2,226 

Manilla 

.... 

1,18.414 


.... 


Penani* and Kaatward 


IS,'ji.,.332 



.... 

4.00,434 

Persian Gulf 

10.27 r> 

6,270 


1,48,231 

37,802 

3.05,162 

St. Helena 


' .... 



.... 

1 .... 

Storkholni 

1 .... 



' • • • . 


! l,8.')0 

Sidney • 

, li.-'iOO 

.... 



i 225 

215 

Total, excliiiiive of Cnm*ig;iimenti!i be- 

1 

1 





tween the Porta in India 

8,34,ri50 

1 1,80,88,270 

6,52,767 

5,20,000 

: 3,66,l.'l8 

18.74,687 

Calcutta 

1 23, .'111 

23,210 


.... 

;i,783 

6,1 If) 

CoroniauUcl 

i 2,0 IK 

I .... 

' .... 

200 

.... 

5.08.5 

Malabar and Canara 

103 

2.70r, 

.... 

■ 1,'I56 

‘ 007 

41,:i!»3 

Total between the Ports in India 

i 2r»,.vj2 

2(*.(I05 


I ,.'>56 

4,780 

, .52,623 

Total, including Cnnsigntneiit'< between 







the Ports in India 

1 H.r, 0,072 

1,00,14,275 

' 6,52,767 

5,30,6 16 

3,7»,0sl 

10.27,310 


Ib^. 

IbN. 

I ewts. 

]h'A 



QuautiUen 

2,823,610 

131,710,166 

3,381 

35 .*,883 

: 24,600 

i 

{ 

j 


IHIl- 42 


C 0 U N T R 1 K S TO WHICH 


j 

Ivurj and 



Shuuls 

E X I* 0 R T E D. 

Coffee. 1 

Colton. 1 

Mi'pliAiits’ ’ 
3 oftb. 

Indigo. 

Pepper. 

1 and Piece 
Goods. 


rupees. 

rupees, j 

rupee.*!. 

jiipei'S. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

America 

Arabian Gulf 

Cape of Good Hope 

6,540 

1 1 

1,I0,H12 1 

1 

1 

6,110 j 

34.757 

1 2,2H,7.'>0 

Ceylon 

228 , 

.... 1 

.... 1 



' 2.550 

China 

.... 

6:1,08,196 ' 

17,69.5 1 



490 

Coast of Anierira 


»,4')K - 

• • . 


! 6.270 

■ 1,18,817 

Cutx:h and Scitide 

2,4:.1 

318 , 

:i2,oi.o 

.3,767 

31,6.3.!) 

' 22.0.'i3 

Praice 

28,103 

14,818 

.... 

26,5.56 

5,761 

, 8,3.50 

IhIc of. 


.... i 

.... 

9 


I HU8 





200 

.500 

120 

2,430 
. 7.58,841 

Great Britain 

6,4.3.640 ' 
250 . 

1.42, 14,703 I 

4,.50,46I , 


.3,:i0,5l8 

K’ IlG 


1,700 



*’ t 



Manilla 

( 

i 





I^nang and Eastward 


!»,6ri,«66 1 

750 

.... 


2,07,940 

Persian Gulf 

20.65.5 

17.17.** ; 

.... 

33,385 

93,08.') 

' 3,51,124 

Total, exclusive of Consignments be- 


1 


I.41,ft’2) 



tween the Ports in India 

7.01,870 

2,16,78,974 1 

5.02,866 

.5,05,262 

' 17,05, ,573 

Calcutta. . 




6, .510 

4,200 1 

' 725 

Coast of Coromandel 

80 

.... 


4,000 

1 12,921 

Malabar and Canara 

430 

4.36 


919 

’’oil 

25,, 383 

Total between the Ports in India 

510 , 

, * 4:i(i 


I], 429 1 

5,121 

i 3 929 

Total, including Consignments between 

a 


.5,02 866 




the Ports in India 

7,02,380 , 

2.16,79,410 

I;i3,25C 

5,10,383 

1 17.44,602 


i Iba. 

lbs. 1 

CWH. 

Ibv 

cwta. 


Qaantities 

j 2,709,787 

161,026,110 1 

2,887 

1.57,670* 

87,667 
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Bombay, during each Year, from 1841 — 42 — contintted. 


1810-^1 


Haw Silk. 

Wool. 1 

Sugar 
and Candy. 

Opium. 

Grain. 


Sundries. | 

Torar.. j 

Horses. 

TotA l. 

rupee*. I 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

ruput .H. 


rupees. 

rupees. j 

rupee*. 

rupee*. 

1 



, - ‘ - 

I,37G 


3,onoi 

4,076; 


4 076 



1,2.5, .558 

T--t i 

<j2,485 


11,85,7:50 

18,80,2 l<5i 


18,80,246 




- 1 - - 

I 



254 

2511 


2.54 






• 40 , 73 s 


88,757 

l,‘23,fiOS 


1,2.3,608 

..... 


• .... 

H7,.3«.847 


0,755,403 

1,46, 2(5, 507: 

4,500 

1,1(),3I,097 

• • » « 


i'i.v45; 

.... 1 

18 241 


4.62, 5>84 

6,22,323' 


6,22,323 

4,015, G8‘» 


; <5,44,711 

» » ♦ T 

1.00 M8 


40,82.5f)(5 

51,4.').416, 

10, .500 

51,55,016 

- * T * 


1 .... 


2,700 


25,352 

1,38,568: 

.... 

1,38,568 

1 

55.50.354: .... 

• 

355..11 0 


44.:ioi 

i,n.6;K; 

5,000 

1,16,678 

i, 02,071' 


■ O'.CS 

• « • • 

37,85)2 


13,25,0)8 

1,6(5 31,802' 

.... 

1,66,:! 1. 802 



0,55(5.'i 


5110 


i,:\8,iir 

1,51.102; 


1,51,102 

.... 



17,.M5<I 




18.05)5) 

i,r):i,ou'. 

.... 

l.r.:i,9i4 

.... 


I 

1 255,80,027 

2.l,3.3.> 

4 . 553 . 17:5 

54,61.(5.35)' 


54,64,636 



O.Il.sO.Vl 


110.210 

10,00 712' 

3().40..i25' 


3t),40,325 

.... 


1 .... 

j .... 

r * . T 

1 

552 

. .5.52, 


.552 

! 

.... • 

; 10,227 

1 




2, .300 

• 43,127 


, 43,427 

... 



' 

1 

42..');i4 

1,555.3 

47,127 

.... 

1 47,127 

fi.8t»,f)22 

1 

r>,5o,;ir»» it/iO.oi;*. 

! 1,1 l.:5.’».27I 

4.00 .700 

l,08,00,f,!)8 

i 

4 . 00415,. 'HI 

20,00(1 

1 4,91,15,581 

12.5:52 


1 1.12^ 

: 1,5)00 

1,:5M 

7, 17.383 

8,2.3,136 

22 , 500 : 8,4 .5,6.36 



' f5;t( 


2,512 

i,:)0,0'^l 

1 ,70, 140 


, 1.70,44S 

I.s(m| 

: 42 !57( 


20,012 

1 1 ..3.7,478 

12,455.1104 

2,70,020 1.5,23,011 

15,232 

1 

i 

23.8(58 

20 , 11 , 015 ' 

22.10, .570^ 

2,00,42o‘, 25,39,09‘: 


j 55,.'if5,:5.'i 

1 i8,o:*.5ti(5 i,ii,:i‘j274 

.5 .20, 55:57 

1,28,51,61.3 

.51,3.315,1(50 

1 

3,19,420 5,l(v55,58( 

Ihft. 

Dh. 

OWN. 

t'liests. 

bacH. 





! 

210,205 

;. 5,128, 0.'i 

• 1J7,5.(W, 1.'»,7»‘»24 

114,007 




1 

rorgivs, 









1 

1,5502 , 













Kuw Sill^ 

Wool, j 

.Suiifar and 
CuiiUy. 

Opium. 

Gr.iin. 

Siiiidries. 

Totai.. 

Horses. 

TOI AL. 

rupee*. 

rupeCH. ; 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupee*. 

rupee*. 

rupee*. 

rupees. 


2,205 

.... 

.... 

.... 

0,180 

11,38.5 

.... 

11,385 

f>6,125 

07,5.31 


1,1.5,117 

11,10,703 

17.75.745 

.... 

17,7.5,745 

• • • • 

.... 

r.,(1.5U 

*675 

21,575 

98, 43 s 

1,29,516 

• • • s 

1,29,516 

• • . 



1,03,22,215 

.... 

1 1,. 355,42(5 

1,77,85.022 

.... 

1,77,8.5,022 

.,ir,o 

.... 1 

1.3,271 


12,601 

2,.59,620 

4,20,672 

.... 

4.20,072 

2,31,(570 

1 

.5, .58,072 

670 

2,0(5,491 

.34,:M,6'.55 

4(5,13,888 

1.000 

46,14.888 

l,24^204 

770 


4. .3.53 

.... 


3.5,40:i 

1.21,204 




72.5 


800 

21, .312 

2.3,741 

1,080 

•34,824 

.... 

T'.xVAW 

^ .5,5,50 

1,920 

100 

1,. 5 : 1 , 00 1 

1.7,3,830 

.... 

1,73,830 

33,717 

2;i.j 

.... 

.5.5,3(51 

1(», 11,093 

1,83,(57,092 

.... 

1,8,3.67,092 

.58,273 

.... 

45.1K5 

.... 

26,195 

4,:i5,222 

5,69,941 

.... 

5,60,941 



.50 

n,.53,:i4o 

2,647 

2.60, SCO 

23,00,1.53 


2.3,00,153 

39.685 

.... 

8.97,168 

.... 

1,0(5.793 

2.1, 5)2.230 

41,21,898 

.... 

11,24,898 

4,22,4.30 ^ 

7,69.468 

1(1,38,109 

1,12,78,820 

6,37,(523 

1,05,36,178 

... . — 0.. 

5,05,10,000 

2,080 

1 5,0.5,21,170 

250 





. 7.(55,017 

7,76,732 

40,300 

8,17,032 

.... 


.... 

.. •• 

.... 

],.50,.5I6 

1,(57.547 

.... 

1,67,517 

I2,.575 

.... 

30,406 

670 

9„3i.5 

12,80,213 

13,76,208 

3,6.3,000 

ia33,‘498 

12,825 

.... 

30,406 

670 

9,315 

22.0I,8(HI 

23,14,577 

4.0:4,300 

27,17.877 

4,.36.25.5 

7,(59,468 

10,68,605 

1,12,79,490 

6,4(5.068 

• 

1,27,40,984 

.5,28,33,667 

4, 0.5, .380 

.5, .T2, 39,^17 

Ih*. 

lb*. 

cwts. 

i-bests. 

hag*. 



« 


122,425 

4,0(56,990 

118,10.3 

• i(;,:(5f) 

149,715 

1 



• 

eorges. 

.382 


i 




bundles. 




1 




f),0!)5 





I 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE. 


Statement showluji' the Imports aud Exports of Treasure in each of the Presidencies of 
India, from 1834—35 to, , 184 1 — 42 . 




BEN 

G A L. 


1 

MAD 

R A S. 


YEARS. 






s' 


Nett 

Exports. 


Importfl. 

Exports. 

Nett 

Imports. 

Nett 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exportsf* 

Nett 

Imports. 


rupees. 

rupees. 

1 nipets. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

latpees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

1834-35. 

* ’».540 

57,96,699 

1.5,31,150 

10,04,776 

4,(A374 

8,1*2,313 


1835-3G.. 

H8,71,(i87 

5,6:i.904 

03,05,693 


11,27,602 

3,15,289 



Company’s 

Company’s 

Company’s 

Company's 

Company’s 

V 

Company’s 

Com pony’s 

Company’s 


rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

IH3G-37 

01,25,274 

1,01,88,830 

1.21.90,314 

10,13,101 

14,04,337 

2S: 

Si 

7,59,580 

12,«.5.A29 

7, ‘it's 158 
10,64,318 

3 (,422 


1837-38 


2,21,111 


1838-^ 

16.27,600 

1.05,62,714 


13.11. .140 

9,12,371 

3.98,909 

1.. 50, 402 

1839-40 

1, 22,07,807 

20,00,174 

1,02,07,093 


11.21,0(i2 

12,74,464 


1840-41 

91,88.078 

14,62,001 

77,20,017 

1 .... 

6.S 1,46.5 

8,9.1,008 

.... 

2,11,543 

1841-42 

1,33,75,944 

1.5,01,555 

1,I7,H4,3S9 

j .... 

6.75.(i(»9 

1H,04.hI7 


1 1,29,208 


1 

BOM 

BAY. 

j 

BENGAL, MADRAS, AND BOMBAY. 

YEARS. 

Imports, j 

1 Exports. 1 

Nett 

Importt. 

i Nett 1 

1 Exports. 1 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Nett 

Imports. 

Nett 

Exports. 


1 rupees. 

rupees, j 

rupees. 

t rupees. | 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rii pees. 


1834-35 

1,17,72,307 

3.24,001 

1,14,47,700 

1 .!)7. 6 . 1,70.5 

20,.5 1,920 

1.77.10,779 


lS35-3(; 

! 1,40,19,017 

4,01,170 

1,30,18,447 


2.2(),lH,9tlO 

12,K2.4.'i2 

2,07, 3(i 4.53 



1 

Company’s 

Company’s ' 

Company’s 

^ Company’r 

Company’s 

Company’s 

Company’s 

('nmpuny's 


rupees. 

riifiees. { 

rupees. 

I 1 iijiees. 

rupe«*-<. 

rup^'es. 

rijpei s 

rupees. 

1830-37 

' 1,34,70,818 

3,(10,018 

1,31,70,800 


2.03,01.072 

2(1,39,340 

1 77..1’2 


1837-38 

! 1,46,2(1,754 

9,37,908 

1 ,30.kh,k40 


2.01,01,013 

.'11,00, .'<0.1 

2,29,91.1.50 


183S-39 

! 1.00.07,541 

9,39,087 ! 

1,5(1. OK. I'll 


,’1,01,09,195 

34.79,(t.5K 

2.()(.,30,1.{7 


IR^ijMO 

! (i(Mio,7i3 ; 

' H.w.rii 1 

M,3«»,ri93 ! 

|H,7:1,.'I20 i 

40,.‘JO, 


l,<M..52,l(»2 

1 H3,70,9f.l 

47,0.5,231 

1,47,17.411 


1840-11 

6(>,3 1,095 


42'28'.19.5 

l,}l.lH,.')(i9 


184 1-4 < 

84.1(1,910 ' 

10,1. 5,0.19 ! 

0.»,0i,H!lI 


2.2 1 (,H. 193 

.53,11,421 

1,71. > 7 , 1)72 



Nutr — C onsig-ntncnto of Treasure IvCtwceu the several Ports and Presidencies of India are excluded trom tUc ubute 
Statement. 


Statement exhibiting the Highest and Lowest Rates at which fhlls of Exchange have 
been drawn at Calcutta upon bhiglaiid, from JS34 — 35 to 1841 — 42. • 


KATES FOR PRIVATE BILLS AS TAKEN PROM PRICES CURRENT. 


YEARS. 


]834-3r) 

1835 - 36 

1836- 37 

1837- 38 

183B-39 

1830-40 

1840-41 

18^11-42 

Note.— T here 

India aud 


Higheat Rate. 


Company 'a rupee • 

I Sicca rupee 

(^nmpany’a rupee < 

Sicca rupee 

Compauy'a rupee . 


Lowest Rate. 


2 OJ IConipniiy’n rupee .. 

2 2 Sicca rupee 

Company’s rupee .. 

Sicca rupee 

(’ompaiiy *s rupee . . 


3 

3 

n 


Company’s Advancements against 
CouMigiiiuetitM. 


1 1 ( 1 * 
2 0 

1 11* 

2 1 
2 1 

1 II 

2 1 
2 0 

I 115 
I llj 


Company’s rupee 

Sicca nipi e 

Company's rupee •• 
Sjci , . 
jCunipaiiy's 


f. cf. «. f/. 

I II* at 2 0* 

. 2 1 2 2 

1 11 * , 


0 * 


2 0.* , 


2 1 


are no quotations in the Price Current of the Rates of Exchange between iVe several Presidencies of 
Foreign Countries aud States. 
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A Return of the Number of Ships and the Amount of Tonnage* which have Entered 
Inwards between the Years 180^) and 1830 at the Port of Calcutta, from Countries 
beyond the 'rerritoiies of the Three Presidencies ; distinguishing the C.ountries from 
whence the Vessels came, and stating the Flag under which they sailed. 


FROM... 

UNII KO Kl4^;DD.\f. 

FRANCE. 

AAM ERICA. 

Fl.AGS... 

Rritiiili. 

Ffi-nch. 

Aniericnn. 

YKARS. 

ahips. 

toriB. • 

ahips. { 

tona. 

ahipi. 

tona. 

IMOI)— 

10.. 

11.. 

21 

l:..4fK» 



17 

4,670 

IKIO- 

2fl 

10.202 

.... ’ 

.... 

10 

5,0«7 

iSlIx 

12.. 

4:i 

3 

.... 


•3 

830 

iHii— 

i:i.. 

3.1 

21,404 



2 

008 

1KI3— 

It.. 

20 

10,800 

.... 1 


1 

75 

1HI4- 

D).. 

30 

22.002 




7,22.5 

ISI.'i ' 

Hi.. 

f.2 

30,717 

. 


22 

JKlTi— 

17.. 

01 

48,()80 

3 


41 

14,7.50 

ISI7- 

18.. 

l32 

(•7.1h7 

10 

5,007 

40 

1 1,233 

IHIS- 

10,. 

Il4 

.50,435 

2fi 

8,7!»r» 

.51 

1«,*1!)K 


20.. 

1 

34,002 

12 

4,317 

21 

<i,l»77 

iH^O 

21.. 

1 r.8 

38,5;{() 

'•* 

3,740 

13 

4 320 

1 M2 1 — 

22.. 

i r>:t 

30,8.3!) 

12 ' 

4,820 

10 

5,508 

iM22- 

2.i.. 

50 i 

3>a l!)l 


5 40!) 

1.5 

4,005 

182.1- 

21.. 

57 

;i2.«44 


1.371 

7 

2,1 17 

1824- 


1 1 

40,871 

' 11 

4 310 

7 

2 020 

IHJ.'i- 

20.. 

hi 

4!),r)20 


3,321 

17 

t5,7hl 

|82<J— 27.. 

; 81 

47, U>5 

i 10 

4,007 

7 

1 ,083 

1827- 

•28.. 

i 102 

.M !I21 

1 

•5.K0H 

10 

2,788 

1 828 ~ 

2!).. 

loi; 

fi7.:toi 

! 30 

*!M^1 

11 

^ 3,8 51 

182!)— :i'». 

78 

> 1 1 .<)()3 

, 20 

7.07k 

1.1 

3,808 



' * llntisli litiiu Kiaure 

foi each of 

thi‘»e years. 



HAMBURG. 


KritiMli. 


ehipH. 


toua. 


HOLLAND. 


Dutch. 


abipa.j 


tuna. 


2 Sfid 

4 1.107 

2 4()r, 


I 


21 fi 
2.14 
881 
2fi2 


t One each BiitiMh. 


FROM..... CflFKNllAGKN SNV KDKN, CADIZ. [giBUALTAK & M ALTA.;rORTUGAL.| BRAZILS. 


FL.AGS 

D<)iii!)b. 

Swedihii. 

Spanish. 

British. 

Portugueae. jFoitUKueai'j 

Bn 

tisb. 

YIUKS 
1800-10.. .. 
1810— I!.... 
181 1 — 12. . . . 

ahipa. 

totis« 

• 

ships 

tona lahip 

:: i 

tona 

ships. 

tona. 

ships. 

3 

•• 

•• 

tons, jships 
1,250 . 

:: t 

tons. 

1,3.50 

2,205 

hbipa 

41 

to 111 

382 

1812—13, .. . 





1 

450 


.... 

12 

»5,380' 

«25 
1 ,7.>n 



1813-14.. .. 

•• 



.. 





2 

8 

1,''m7. 2 

.3,8.50, h 

1 

340 

1815 -10.... 

1 

300 



1 

001 


.... 

7 

3,780 1 4 

1,09.5 




1 

300 







9 

4,4SOj G 

1,280 



1817—18.... 
1818 LO.... 

3 

1,210 

2,010 


•• 

’i 

10.53 

3 

5 

705 

17.58 

5 

5 

2,240 i 5 
2,888 1 G 

I,3G0 

2,340 

1 

370 

18 IQ - 20. ... 

2 

1 

M.'tO 




5 

2727 

5 

2,480; 3 

1,730 



1820 -2l.... 

320 





2 

132S 

G 

3,9021 3 

2,145 



1821 —22.... 

1 

3.53 





.... 

.... 

2 

1,2,501 2 

4G3 



1822 23,.., 

1 

408 





.... 

.... 

5 

2,2t»0! 2 

78»» 



1H23— 24. . . . 

1 

1 .50 





1 

390 


.. 1 3 

1>210 



1824—25 

1 

408 

1 ’ j 

300 


» ,, 

.... 

.... 

2 

6G0| 3 

942 



1825 — 20. .. 

I — 2) . . . 



i 

30() 

•* 


.... 

*1.55 

2 

2 

6751 1 
71.51 2 

400 

750 



1827—28 



3 

5{' 5 

.. 


.... 

.... 

1 

3G0| 2 

800 



1828-20.... 



I 

41)8 






IIGI __ 



• 

1829—30 


.. 

. . 


.. 

1 

.... 


1 




• In the regiateraX Wuicii thia account has been compiled, the Liaboii and Brazilian tonnage for tbia year ai 

combined. t American. 


FROM 

SOUTH AMERICA. 




C 

HINA. 



FLAGS .... 

Britiah. 


British.* 

Portuguese. 

'i 

fuTAL t 

YE\RS. 

ships. 

tons. 

ship 

to 

aliipa. 

tons. • 

ships. 

tons. 

]h09— 10.. 


• 

9 

0,0 1.S 

3 

1225 

12 

7,273 

1810—11.. .. 



9 

.5,323 

3 

110.5 

12 

6.428 

1811- 12 



9 

4,337 

3 

1175 

1.5 

7.292 

1812-13.. .. 



7 

.5,749 

1 

1495 

12 

7.694 

1813—14 



8 

4,917 

4 

900 

12 

5,817 

1814—1.5 



K 

4,008 

3 

870 

11 

07778 

181.5- 10 



0 

2,1502 

9 

2746 

15 

5,.f4ti 

1810—17 



20 

11,387 

8 

2.504 

28 

13,891 

I8i7— 18 

1 

4.50 

23 

13,G17 


2084 

29 

15,701 

1818—19 

2 

1150 

17 

9,0G8 

ri 

1500 


10,568 

1819—20.. .. 

5 

209.5 

G 

3,173 

4 

1690 

I 10 

4,HG3 

1820—21.. .. 

4 

1001 

12 

5,4.19 

3 

1010 

16 

6,691 

1821— 22.. .. 

.5 

1723 

9 .5 

2,953 

8 

3070 

13 

6,023 

1822—23.... 

C 

2168 

V 

3.724 

8 

2900 

15 

6,028 

182.3—24.. .. 

11 

4173 


4,740 

2 

770 

11 

6,510 

1824—25.. .. 

12 

37G0 

8 

3,734 

3 

1120 

11 

4,854 

1825— 20.. .. 

4 

1110 

15 

6,042 

2 

780 

17 

6,822 

1820— 27.. .. 

4 

1358 

13 

5,299 


300 

14 

5,590 

1827—28.. .. 

1 

282 

17 

5,819 


.340 

18 

6,159 

1828-29.. .. 

4 

9G9 

13 

5,21 1 



14 

5,928 

1829— 30.. .. 

3 

828 

15 

4,654 



16 

4,855 


* All Britiah but aeren ahipa. . 

f Brfftiab aud Porturueae exernf 'Ftrr'', vix.. or?e Americunn «ne French, and two Daniah. 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE, 


Number of Ships and Amount of Tonna^ entered inmu'ds at the Port of Calcutta^ 
between 1809 and 1830 — ^.ontitiued. 


FHOM... 


MAURITIUS. 


MADEIRA 

i 


MANILLA. 



NEvV SOUTH 
WALES. 

FLA(JS... 

Britidh. 

French. 

! Total.'** 

Amdirican. 

Spanij«)i. 

BritiHh. 

I'OTAL.f 

British. 

YICARS. 

BhipB 

tonn. 

1 

tons. 

'sliipii 

1 

toil*. 

If hi pa 

tons. 

Bliipa 

tons . 

ahipa 

ton ■ 

ships 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

1800-10.. 


1 

200 

1 200 1 2 

677 

1 

450 

.5 

pn.5 

0 

17.55 

1 

146 

1810-^-11.. 

iri 

7003 

3 

.570 

10 

8,023 

1 

217 

3 

8^20 

1 

450 

4 

1270 

6 

1 2007 

mil -19. . 

20 

5704 



22 

0,303 






.. 



5 

1236 

1812—13.. 

23 

0812 



*47 

7,480 

1 

284 

1 

60 

1 

380 

2 

4 10 

8 

2011 

1813—14.. 

16 

5008 



10 

5,008 



2 

724 

1 

80 

5 

1 121 

.3 

506 

1814-1.5.. 

10 

2752 



10 

2,7.52 

. , 




1 

2.50 

I 

2.50 

4 

777 

181.5—10.. 

2.1 

.5206 


.. 

•24 

.5,710; 1 

306 



3 

4‘24 

3 

424 

4 

64,4 

1816 -17.. 

30 

7711 



:io 

7,711 

.. 




‘2 

470 

2 

470 

7 

1760 

1817— IK.. 

34 

0358 

5 

141.5 

30 

l0,KO.t 

«• 


2 

.530 

.5 

1 110 

7 

]!140 

.3 

087 

1818—10.. 

1.5 

1700 

4 

1350 

10 

6,140 

.. 

** 


.. 

1 

4.50 

1 

1 4.50 

7 

•2106 

1810—20.. 

12 

2870 

1 

407 

13 

3,28 il 

.. 




1 

207 

1 

207 

9 

31.50 

1820 21.. 

13 

3176 

4 

1600 

17 

6,082 


•• 

i 

610 

1 

300 

2 

010 

10 

2759 

1821—22. 

14 

5268 

.5 

1410 

10 

0,708 





1 

173 

1 

17.3 

4 

1 .5.17 

1822- 23.. 

15 

0718 

0 

2824 . 

•24 

0,^ ri 

•• 

*• 

1 

•270 1 

1 

250 

2 

.520 

7 1 

2605 

1823 24.. 

6 

2141 

5 

1113 ; 

II 

;j,554 



1 

1K4 



I 

184 

4 ' 

1242 

1824—2.5.. 

6 

2206 

4 

OM , 

10 

.5, ‘2 14 



2 

080 , 

2 

,562 

. 

1242 

4 < 

j;6i 

182.5—20.. 

3 

1170 

0 

1.510 1 

10 

.3,220 



1 

180 



2 

20.8 

6 

1535 

1 KUO— 27.. 

4 

1010 

0 

2101 ' 

13 

4,387 





1 

1183 1 

1 

383 

3 

121.1 

1827-28.. 

17 

.5700 

7 

2612 ' 

21 

8,312 



i* 

320 



1 

3•^0 

4 

IKiO 

1828—2!).. 

10 

7837 

2 

571 ' 

21 

N.tOsi 





l’ 1 

30.3 

1 

.30.1 

1 

MIO 

1829 30.. 

17 

5281 

3 

887 ' 

2*1 

6. 168* 






.. 

.. 1 


7 

2543 


* All Uritish and French except one Aineric»n hihI one DAnioh. t All llritiMli anil SpHnitth lint tu-o. 


FROM.... 

CAPE OF (;OOD HOPE.j MOSAMBIQI K 

i 


JAVA. 



|AM1U)> NA. 

FLAGS... 

British. 

1 British. 

DuO'h. ' Bnti>.h. 

To 1 A I., 

1 British. 

•YEARS. 

ships. 

tuns. 

^ bliips. 

' tnii)}. 

; ships. 

tuns, .^hips.; tuns 

' ships 

. tons. 

ships. 

turib 

1800-10.. 



, 


1 



1 

1 



IHIO -11.. 

1 

4.30 

1 


1 

.. 1 

i ^I'Ml 

1 

3.50 

2 

7.50 

1811—12.. 

1 ‘ 

380 

' 

1 

' 

1“ 

1 8 , 07 H 

10 

8,078 

1 

,500 

J8I2 13.. 

3 

8,3(1* 

. , 

I 

' 

10 

1 V8*4 

10 

•2.78*2 



1813-11.. 

2 

013 

; 1 

1 220 • 


.. 10 

, .5,700 

l*> 

.5,700 

1 

• 277 

1814-15.. 

5 

J,8.32 

i 

‘220* 


.. , 10 

i 2, ISO 

10 

2, ISO 

( 

I'i7 

181.5- 16.. 

4 

j,;l3.5 


1 


.. 1 17 

1 

18 

0,379 { 

1 

1 20.'t 

1810- 17.. 

a 



1 

• 

.. ' 31 

, 11,516 

' 31 

12,516 

3 

70.5 

18I7-IH.. 

10 

2,.5.53 

1 

1 220 

! 1 • 

.. II 

1 ‘2,(,2.3 

1*2 

*2,708 

5 

1,38S 

1818 -19.. 

2 ! 

.52.5 

1 1 

,523 

1 .. 

85 10 

' 3,*r2.3 

1 10 

; 3,0‘23 



1810 -‘20.. 

5 

2.183 

i 

i 

I 1 , 

200 '* 

i 2, 1 2.3 

1 

‘2,:i*23 



1820 ' 21.. 

3 

570 


! .. 


7 

1 1,741 

7 

1 1,741 



1821 - 22.. 

2 

.561 

i 1 

! m 

1 1 

.300 18 

I .5, .3.51 

10 

f»,(i:il 



1822—2.3.. 

6 I 

2.045 

1 

200 

1 ^ 

1,140 14 

! 6,701 

18 

H.idl 



J823-24.. 

5 

1,460 

1 

1 


3*20 1 0 

3,738 

)l 

4,058 i 



1824—2.5.. ' 

4 

872 

1 •• 

• 


4 

1,5 »7 

4 

1.537 



1825—26..' 

1 

225 

! •• 

i 

■ 3 ‘ 

87H 7 

2,371 

10 

3,149 



1826-27.-' 

4 

1,212 

1 

1 •• 

! 7 

2,056 .5 

1,010 

12 

3,105 



1827 28.. 

2 

277 

1 


' 2 

460 i 

935 

6 

1,39.5 



1828-20.. 



! 

. . 

* . 

400 1 

*25.5 

3 

71,5 1 



1829—30.. 

* 1 


i .. 

• • 

2 

4 111 1' 

174 

3 

618 ' 



• One American. 


t One Pur'umicHf. 


t Oiiti Aiiienean. 


i One French 


FROM.... 


SUMATRA. 

PENANG AND EVSTWAll*^ 

P EGUE. 


FLAGS.... 


Total. 

Ktitish. 

i T(nAi,.1 


British X 


YEARS 

ships. 

tons. 

, ship.s. 

tons. 

ships. 1 

fOIlR 


ships. 

tons. 

1809—10... 


J 

500 

20 

9,3*24 

1 .31 

9,074 


14 

3,880 

1810 — 11... 


10 

2,300 

24 

6,261 

; 26 

7.11 1 


26 

4.11.5 

1811— 1'2... 


8 

1.760 

3.3 1 

0 064 

! 40 

11,914 


14 

5, 

108 

181*2- 13... 


9 

2,52.5 

•27 

7,197 

1 547 ■ 

7,497 


•23 

6,641 

1813—14... 


17 

4,211 

30 ’ 

!),605 

! 33 • 

10 285 


21 

6,*234 

1814-1.5.. 


r» 

3,776 

12 

3,572 

: 1*2 ; 

3. .572 


:f2 

7, 7*2.5 

181.5—16... 


11 

2,00.5 

•21 ‘ . 

4,610 

; *21 

4.619 


36 

7,68.5 

1816-17... 


8 

*2,121 

21 

6.437 

I 22 1 

6,787 


30 

8 4-28 

1817— IP .. 


0 

1,871 

1.5 

2,8.51 

1 i« 1 

2,921 


43 

14,911 

1818—19... 


11 

2,852* 

*20 1 

4,201 

23 

5,151 


12 

3.859 

1819—20... 


12 

2,1*27* 

23 

8 .5.34 

21 ! 

8,831 


10 

3, ‘2*26 

1820—21 .. 


8 

1 ,88,5* 

16 ' 

.3 901 

i 18 1 

4,251 


ID 

8,50*2 

1821— 22.. . 


6 

1.731 

18 1 

6,134 

19 1 

6,684 


*25 

10,148 

1822-23... 


7 

1,9*16 

20 

6,1.59 

20 ; 

6,159 


*22 

9,561 

1823- 24.. . 


• 13 . 

3.2*23 

17 

4,9.38 

18 ' 

5.013 


1.5 

6.618 

I8‘i4— 2.5,. . 


7 

1 ,708 

JH 

f.,00.3 

19 1 

.5,313 


71 

37,314 

1825— 2fi.. . 


9 

3,661* 

** 1 

•2,681 

M 1 

3, .381 


25 

5,740 

1826— 27.. . 



702* 


.5,51.5 

f J” ' 

.5,665 


31 

9.850 

1827—28.. . 


7 ' 

1.407 

14 1 

3J21 

I i:. 

4,071 


39 

11,357 

1828— 20.. . 


• • 1 

. . 

21 ) 

4,254 

21 ' 

4,254 


31 

9.«)54 

1889—30... 


4 

MQ4 

19 

6..3I7 

/ 20 

5.717 


23 

0J150 


» One Dutch each ot' Uicho yearn ; all the otbern Hnuati, but one American in 1H17, »u«l one rortufiUCBe in 18^7 
f All British but one Aaierickti in 1810, one Danitth in 1894, and hvc Portuguese prerioua to 1H21. 

All Britiah except three Fortuf^ueae in 1811 — 12, and 182‘*. 
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Number of Ships and Amount of Tonnage entered inwards at the Port of Calcutta, 
_ between ISQO and 1830 — continued. 


FROM 


CEYLON. 


ARAJuIn and PERSIAN 
GULFS. 

MALDIVE ISLANDS. 

FLAGS 

British, 

^ Indian. 

Total. 

BritiBh. 

Total. 

Britiffh. 

i' 

1 Tota l. 

YEAR S. 

■liips.i 

tonn. 

Hhips. 

tOQM. 

ship*. 

, tons. 

shipii. 

tnnii. 

shipB. 

tonn. 

Hhips. 

tons. 

ships. 

tuns. 

1800—10 

2 I 

480 

7 

i_J(»50 

1) 

i 15.10 

4 

1137 

29 

11,777 

,, 

21 

40.00 

1HIU~I1 



0 

WOO 

6 

900 

4 

1034 

20 

8,009 



25 

3750 

1811—12 

2 i 

MO 

7 

1050 

1) 

' liifMl 

3 

919 

13 

5.009 

2 

410 

20 

1 4010 

1812- 13 

» i 

3313 

2 

300 

10 

3(i43 

3 

740 

10 

7,840 

1 

400 

25 

1 4000 

I8i:i_l4 

7 1 

2f>0l 

4* 

000 

11 

3101 

fi 

• 21.03 

17 

7,4.'>3 

1 

2.00 

30 

4000 

(KM IT) 

4 ; 

405 

2 

:i(ii< 

0 

7».r> 

.0 

1G22 

14 

5,247 

1 

250 

33f 

.0050 

1(^5— II! 

0 t 

2083 

7 

10.00 

10 

3133 

C 

21.18 

20 

7,488 



28 

4200 

IHIO- 17 

ft 1 

1082 

1 

1.00 

0 

IH32 

H 

JI22 

19 

0,817 1 


.000 

24 

3950 

1817—18 

3 . 

425 

1 

1.00 

4 

.077 

7 

2.044 

19 

7,187 , 

I 

500 

32 

51.00 

1818— lU ' 

l'> ! 

8237 

4 

000 

lu 

8837 

15 

OlOi, 

33 

12, .010 ! 



17 

25.00 

1810—20 ! 

5 ' 

1410 

2 

300 

7 

1710 

1.0 

5029 

.11 

12,024 



10 

2400 

1820—21 ! 

3 ! 

450 

1 

1.00 

4 

(ioi; 

13 

.0313 

30 

12,887 : 



21 

3150 

1821—22 j 

2 ' 

800 

2 

.150 

5* 

17.50 

11 

4460 

27 

12,230 

1 

150 

27 

4150 

1822 23 

4 

773 

3 

1.00 

7 

1223 

10 

•lori 

21 

8,871 

, , 


33 

4960 

lMa3--yi 1 

3 

810 

<2 

300 ' 

a 

> 1150 

12 

4017 I 

22 ; 

0,198 1 



1 27 

405(1 

1824-2.1 i 

4 . 

1274 ' 

• .. 

1 •• 1 

4 

1 1271 

3 

950 

14 ; 

5,113 P 1 

i 

200 

21 ' 

1 3200 

lH2.'i— 20 ! 

.3 

244 i 

4 

(>00 

7 1 

1 844 ' 

2 

500 

13 1 

5.4.00 ! 

1 

203 

1 19 

1 1. 0.0.1 

1 820—27 ‘ 

2 1 

5.03 . 

2 

300 

4 1 

8.03 1 

3 

902 

14 

5.449 1 



1 14 

1 2100 

1827 -28 

7 ■ 

1341 1 

2 

300 1 

1) 

1044 ! 

8 

3030 

21 I 

9,8(3) 1 

, , 


1 10 

2400 

1828—211 ' 



2 

300 , 

2 

300 : 

4 

1.038 1 

M . 

5.520 ' 

•• • 


11 

1650 

1 820—30 ’ 

3 ! 

723 3 

One Fri:ii.>h in 1822. 

723 

4 

1237 ! 13 ! 5,402 • .. 

t Two Rutisiuu in 1814. 


11 1 

10.00 


V E A K S. !a U A N D T <) T A L. Y E A 11 S. jo R A N D T O T A L. 


1809- 10 

aliipM. j 
108 . 
200 : 
22.0 

220 

tons. 

03,1.01 

1 820 2 1 

ships. 

201 

tons. 

101,032 

1810- 11 


1811-12 • 

87,124 

81.228 

77,192 

08 928 


280 

228 

274 

110,011 

87,524 

111,041 

1812—13 

1823 24 

1813-14 

222 

200 , 

291 

.109 


1814—15 

1 IM9A or. ... 

1815—10 

OMHiO 

lUMn 97 

•"m** 

215 

97!oC7 

111,233 

1810 17 j 


1817—18 

428 

101 340 

1 1 UaIU ou 1 

304 

278 

1818—19 ! 

.195 

273 

157 ! 14 1 ' 

io:t,.o.o3 I 

1 ^9*1 . 1 « - , - - f , 1 

230 

89,V»55 

1819—2(1 ' 



A Return of the Number of Sliips and the Amount of Tonnage which have cleared 
outwards, botwocn tluj Years 1809 and 1830, from the Port of Calcutta to Countries 
beyond the Territories of tbo Three Presidencies, distinguishing the Countries for 
which the Vessels cleared out, and stating the Flag under which they sailed. * 


TO 

UNI* '.^L. 

KINGDOM. 



.. .. w . . 





H 0 J 4 L A 

FLAGS 

Ilrifial. 







* 

1 * • 




Dutch 

YEARS. 

|R0I}_1(, 

ahipB. 

39 

24 

45 , 

38 

tona. 

28,002 

14,488 

5) 788 

ShipH. 

tons. 

ships. 

23 

tons, 
i 6.119 

ships. 


1810—11 





1811 — 12 







1612—13 





1.996 




45 

40 

30,202 

31 409 



7 



1814—16 


• 





1815—10 








1616-- 17 

77 

4o!o16 

05 155 



19 

36t 

6,31 1 
13,187 



1817-18 

125 

117 


5«4|[>5 

* 


1618—19 




1 13,538 

- 


1619—20 



3?OH 

no 

i 16,129 

i 10,937 

3,«9.5 



1820—21 

08 

85 084 

u 


Oil 

1 1 A 


1821—22 

49 

3G 08-1 

g 

00# *1 
*1091 

1 i V 

1 Q 

j 

1822—28 

61 


10 

sl40i 

07 1 1 

. 

1 Ft ' 

1 5,694 


1623 -24 

68 

00901*1 

9^ Otfll 

l« 

4# <11 

1 IllR 

10 

It 

1 4,S10 

1,489 

2,968 
' a, 077 

1 01 m 


1824—25 

50 

OjfSfOl 

• tf 

1 ICIO 

3 


1625—26 

7 A 

2i7iO01 

45,231 

All 

t 

sf 1«S0 

3992 

01 Kfl 

10 

18J 


1826—27 

# i> 

73 


1627—26 

74 

O0|l 1 1 

OK RAiC 

15 ' 

01*Hl 

Ol#*7 4 

1 7 

1 1 

1 3,2.54 


1828—29 

67 

70 

on^oiio 

42,611 

36,485 

10 

Aa» 

4oi4 

1 1 

12t 

13 



1829-30 

15 

Hi 53 
.%637 

1 3,830 

4,129 




* One Brititb,in 1820. t One Portugiieiie. J One Britbh each of these years. 


VOL. IV. 


3 ti 
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OUIF.KTAL COMMERCE. 


Number of Ships and Amount of Toima^ cleared outwards from the Port of Calcutta 
between 1809 and -^continued. 


TO 

COPENIiAREN. 

SWEDEN. 

CADIZ. 

CIBKALTAR 5e MALTA. 

PORTUGAL. 

BRAZILS 

flags 

D tnish. 

Swedish. 

Spanish. 

British. 

TOTAl.t 

TOT4L.t 

YEARS. 
1800—10 

ships. 

tons. 

.. 

ships. 

tdiia. 

•• 

sliip-<. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. ^ 

ships 

2 

tuns. 

710 

bliips. 

ton 

1810—11 




.. 







fi 

221 

1811—12 

1812-13 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

;; 

1 

4ft0 

•• 

r* 

ii 

.1560 

6 

29C 

1813 ~14 

. . 


.. 


2 

781 



2 

1087 

2 


1814—15 








6 

27t»0 

0 

17i: 

1815—16 

i 

300 

.. 

. . 

1 

601 



A 

.OHIO 

.1 

is: 

1816- 17 



.. 

.. 

2 

1037 



11 

.1133 


15^ 

1817—18 

fi 

202G 


.. 



7 

.30 14 

4 

1710 

6 

S2€ 

1818—10 

3 

1143 


.. 



8 

4330 

4 

2650 

4 


1810-20 

ft 

2406 





2 ' 

.182 

4 

23<I0 

3 

lOS 

1820-21 

1 

400 





1 

439 

6 

4306 

2 

81 

1821 -22 


1 o • 

.. 



1 

1 

' 3 

1 100 

1 

(•00 

1 

D 

1822-23 

i 

1 4G8 





2 

1052 

7 

3.110 

1 

U 

1823 -24 


•• 









2 

4( 

1824—25 

i 

1 468 





i 


*2 

6(30 

2 

5 > 

1825 -26 1 

1 

i 600 

1 

3G0 



2* 

302 

2 

710 

1 

3( 

1820—27 

1 . 


1 

300 



1 

1.15 

1 1 

4.10 

1 

4C 

1827—28 


I .. 

1 

33ft 1 

•• i 


1 


! 1 

515 

1 

4^ 

1828— 20 i 

1829- 30 1 

1 •• ! 

! •• 1 

* 1 

74.1 j 

i 

1 '* 1 


1 


i ' 

327 

I 

4( 


* One French. f All PortugriieKe. vxcept one British, of ;{27 tuns, in 1829. 

} All Portuguese, except three British, two of 000 tons, in 1818, and one of 180 tooM, in 182r« ; and one Spanish 
196 tons, in 1815. 


TO 

SOUTH AMERICA. 



C H 

i N A. 



FLAGS 

Total.* 

British. ^ 

Portuguese. 

TOTAL.t 

YEARS. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

1800—1(1 


10 

5,4.18 

3 

122.1 

13 

6,082 

1810-11 

, , 


6 

3,:iK0 

4 

1425 

11 

5,oor 

1811—12 



8 

5,101 

4 

1115 

14 

7,46C 

1812-13 



3 

1.971 

4 

li75 

7 

3,14( 

181.3- 14 



17 

11,278 

7 

1920 

24 

13,110 

1814—15 



20 

1 1 .508 

5 

1790 

2ft 

13, 210 

1815-16 



18 

I0,.193 

7 

247.1 

2.1 

13,0(i( 

1816—17 



27 

14,209 

7 

2310 

31 

I6,ftli 

1817—18 

2 

8QG 

29 

15,222 

7 

2.140 

36 

17,76^ 

1818—19 

2 

1351 

22 

12, .123 

7 

21»2H 

30 

16,l2t 

1819-^0 

5 

1869 

12 

7,h40 

5 

1960 

18 

10,14 

1820—21 

8 

3100 

21 

14.757 

8 

3(;03 

29 

|K,3(» 

1821—22 

H 1 

2877 

16 

11.710 

8 

25K3 

24 

14,32 

1822-23 

3 

982 

11 

H..1H4 

0 

3730 

20 

I2,:il 

1823—24 

9 

3012 

13 

9.993 

2 

770 

1ft 

10.76 

1824-25 

3 

850 

20 

14,062 

,, 

.... 

20 

14,96 

1825—26 

f 

243 

18 

7,005 

4 

1620 

22 

8,71 

182G-27 

1 

282 

29 

10,066 

5 

1848 

3.1 

21,72 

1827 —28 

, , 


2G 1 

16,719 

1 

360 

27 

17.07 

1828—29 

1 

472 

16 

11,544 


.... 

10 

11 5^ 

I8*»0— 30 

2 

820 

15 

4,761 

2 

411 

18 

5,37 


* All British, except 1 Spanish, of 1053 ton«, in 181H -19. 

t All British and Portugnese, except 3 Preneli, vix.;— -I of 077 tons an*^ I of totia Lii4JU9—S0, and 1 of 810 
in IG27 : 1 Danish of 201 tons in 1830 ; and 3 liidtaiis—l of 800 tons and 2 of 1250 toiia in 1811- 12. 


to: 


M A U R 1 r 1 

U S. 

1 


MAN 

I L L A. 


NEW SDliTH WAL: 

FLAGS 

British. 

French. 

Totai-.* 

Spanish. 

British. 

Total! 

British. 

years. 

ships 

tons. 

ships 

« 

6 

s 

ships 

tons. 

ships 

tons. 

ships 

tons. 

ships 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

1800— 10.. .. 

1 

5<H> 

,, 


1 

500 

1 

450 

1 

990 

2 

1440 

7 

1751 

i8ir>— 11.... 

. 15 

3,048 

4 

770 

22 

5.093 

2 

050 

1 

160 

3 

1110 

10 

1680 

1811—12.... 

22 

4.731 



22 

4,73l< 

a 1 

650 


,, 

1 

<•50 

9 

1841 

1812-13.... 

89 

10,073 



39 

10,073 

i 

80 

1 

387 

4 

917 

2 

280 

1813-14.... 

23 

7.Pi0 



24 

7.213 




.. 

1 

70 

8 

1271 

1814—15.... 

14 

3,218 



14 

3.21H 


125 

2 

600 

4 

705 

6 

1360 

181.1-lC.... 

43 

10.391 

, . 


43 

10,391 



1 

120 

1 

120 

8 

1117 

1810-17.... 

60 

14,027 



51 

14,427 

1 

486 

.1 

Hftft 

4 

1341 

6 

12K2 

1817- -18..,. 

IG 

4,031 

2 

456 

• H 

4,487 



6 

1514 

6 

1514 

5 

907 

IM18— 10 .. .. 

20 

6,353 

3 

1180 

23 

7,533 

j 

280 

3 

786 

4 

1066 

5 

023 

1819-20.. .. 

14 

4,009 

4 

1419 

18 

5,419 



1 

3.10 

2 

500 

10 

2132 

IH20— 21..,. 

17 

6,699 

S 

087 

20 

6,686 



2 

481 

2 

4K1 

G 

1068 

1821—22.... 

21 

8.748 

10 

29'/ 9 

.12 

12,080 

V 

(iio 

2 

8.12 

3 

M(i2 

3 

633 

?S22— 23.... 

20 

8.796 

12 

362G 

32 

12,421 

2 

512 



2 

542 

G 

906 

1823—24.... 

H 

4,002 

0 

16.11 

20 

6,533 

1 

184 

* 


1 

IK-l 



182V—2ft.... 

7 

3.060 

0 

20.19 

13 

5.108 



h 

il»5 

2 

. 19.1 



1825-JMI.... 

1 

1,94 r 

5 

1322 

10 

3,263 

1 

180 

1 

280 

• 2 

460 

3 

520 

1826—27.,.. 

9 

3.700 

G 

1173 

1.1 

4.879 







4 

662 

1827—28.. .. 

37 

13,482 

10 

2924 

47 

16,410 

V 

320 

. . 


1 

3W 

4 

627 

1828—20.... 

It 

18,314 

7 

2052 

50 

20,060 


,, 




, , 

» 

723 

IH20-3O.. .. 

40 

14,151 

8 

2419 

48 

10,600 


... 

1 

172 

1 

172 

6 

1149 


» One DaniMli,of 353 tons, in 1822: one Portugueie, of (lOOtoui, in 1829; three Indian, of 1270 tons, in 181 : 

/,rvf» (>,i p.ftll'? . in.,fnp’' one 'iTTd’ff.rin of GOO tons, 1829. 
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Nuaibeb of Ships and Amount of Tonnage cleared outwards from the Port of Calcuttai 
between 1^9 and 1830 — continmd. 


ro CAPE O F GOOn HOPK . MOSAMBIQUE. 

FLAGS ....I Driti«h. Totai.* Dutch. 


IaMBOYNA.I BI'MATUA 


YEARS. 
I80D- 10.... 
IHIO— II.. .. 
Iflll— 19.. .. 

1819- 13.... 
1813 -14.. .. 
1814— I.**.... 
18t5->10.... 
181«— 17.... 
1817—18.... 
I81H— 1(1.. .. 
I8I0—90.... 
1820 -21.... 
1821-22.... 

1822— 23.. .. 

1823— 24.... 

1824— 25.... 

182:i .. 

1820— 27.. .. 

1827- 2H.... 

1828- 29.... 
1829 -30.. .. 


^ipc t»n0 ■liipsItoDH Uhipfl toDii tbipf. toaa. tl 


2 AHO 
13 4549 
25 8332 
10 3115 
13 4190 
15 4258 

0 1802 
1!8) 0 2279 

3 814 

250 17 4044 

I 083 17 4720 

473 1 1 3032 

5U2 10 ;37(:i 

320 8 1 30.53 

.. 4 1.525 


4 1027 

3 970 

3 1020 

2 400 

2 444 


2 580 
13 4549 
25 8332 
10 3115 
13 4190 
15 4258 
0 1802 

10 2409 
4 1004 
JO 5094 
18 5103 
13 4405 
13 4203 
0 3373 
4 1525 
lA 3174 
(T 2337 
6 1993 

3 715 
0 13C2 


lljlps. totiM. 
G 1803 
0 1055 

12 2850 

7 236G 

13 3324 

11 2037 


14 376^ 

II 2309 
14 352H 
6 18G(I 


• A«l PnrtupiitfHe. ono Britiiih, of 87 ton*, in 1823. 

f All BritMh hikJ h, except oue Preiich, of 340 ton*, in 1830 1 nnd two DanUh* of 250 and 200 tona* in 1819 W- 
j All Britmli, except aetren Dutch, viz., one, of 45 toua, in 1820 ; two, of 298 tuna, in 1621 ; tbroe, of 728 toua, m 
1823 ; and one, of 110 tuiiH, in 1830. 


TO 'ENANG AND EASTWARDS. 

PLAGS.I Britiah. Indian. 1 Totai. 


PEGU R. 


CEYLON. 


Indian. Total. Britiah. Indian. Total. 


YEARSUhipa! 

tons, lahipa 

tuua!ahtpa 

tons. 

■hi pa 

tons. 

stupa tnnalahipaj 

tona. jabipa 

tona. jahipa tona ihipa 

tona. 

1809--10 

25 ■ 

5,HI9| 

5,H19| 


320 

3 285! 5 

605| 

7 

1,790| 

7 

1050 

14 

2,846 

1810 III 

22 

4,867 


4,867 


t.58.5 

3 

.385 1 

9 

1.970' 

, , 


6 

9(K1 

6 

9fM> 

1811—12 


4,014 


.5,814 


1, 061)1 

4 

1(M)0 

9 

2 0(H) 1 

6 

1,714 

7 

1().5A 

13 

2,764 

1812-13 


4,223 


4,223 


1,020] 

3 

40U' 

7 

1,420' 

14 

.5,195 

2 

300 

JG 

5,495 

1813—14 


8,020 


S,700 


i.»7«i 

G 

1270; 

IG 

3.24(ii 

12 

3,644 

4 

C(H)| 

16 

4,244 

IHI4- I. 5 


4,233 


4,23.3 


2,6iW 


7.50I 

21 

3,0461 

12 

2,795 

8 

300 

14 

3,0 >5 

|K|.V-16| 


.3,985 


3,98.5 


1,290 


1 7(H)' 

19 

2,090! 

9 

2,2.54 

7 

10.50 

18 

3,304 

1816 17 


6,57.3 


0,.573i 


7i»| 

3 

1 950| 

T 

1.740; 

8 

.3,101 

1 

150 

9 

3.251 

1817—18 


4,19.3 

. . ' 22 

4,49:1 


2,697 

6 

I1225 

13 

3,923! 

R 

1,674 

1 

150 

9 

1,824 

1818—19 


.3,039 

150 24 

5,I89| 


877 


1.50 

5 

1,027 

30 

16.296 

5 

«ir 

35 

1,M13 

1819—20 


2,;i.3i 

350' 12 

2,681 


4,009 


600' 

n 

4,609 

6 

1,81)3; 

2 

300 

8 

2,103 

1820—21 


.5,367 

210 21 

5,57 7 j 

10 

4,6151 


lou; 

11 

4,76.5 

2 

23.5 

1 

1.50 

3 

88.5 

1821-22 


11,291 

. . 3-1 

11,291 

15 

8,164 


950; 

18 

9,114 

2 

508{ 

2 

300 

t5 

1,88.3 

1822—231 



43, s 27 

9,590, 

22 

9,500 



22 

9 508 


2,015 

3 

4.50 

8 

2,465 

182.3 >21 


6.1 51 1 

.50(1, 19 

l’s(55l| 

10. 

3,841' 


• • i 

10 

3,841 


2,787 

2 

300 

9 

3,087 

1824— 25| 


.3,r*5o! 

.. 14 

3,.5.59 


.5,234 


900 

23 

6,134 


74(] 


. , 

8 

740 

1825—20 


4,709' .. 

! I 15 

4,70'» 


7 197 


1.50' 

33 

7,347 


SGOl 


GOO 

6 

880 

1826-27 

17 

4,6151 1 

160, vr 

5 015 


11,014} 

I 

150, 

29 

11,164' 


1,182 


3<K) 

6 

1,482 

1827- 28 

19 

4.162 1 

580 

4,/ 42 


15,092 


4.5(1 j 

57t 

I5.G18| 


493| 


.300 

4 

793 

1828—29! 

14 

3,111! 


3,911 

16 

4 051 


4.50 

19 

5,101 




300 

8 

■800 

1829- 30' 

17 

4,102 


4.1021 

1.3 

2,849 


450' 

10 

3,299 


1.59 


.. 

1 

1.59 


« One Pronch lii « ' .^9, and one Dauiah, 250 tons, 1827. t One Dutch, 70 tona in 1828. t One French, 

573 tons, ID 1822. 


TO ARABIAN AND PERSIAN OCLPS. j MALDIVE ISLAl GRAND 

TOTAL. 


hips tona. shipa tons. 

19 3100 188 73,105 

25 3750 181 54,707 

25 4050 228 83,473 

24 3000 2.31 85,612 

34 6150 255 eO.3,535 

33 5050 243 86,520 

30 4000 2U9+ 102,436 

25 4150 .^10 1129.097 

.3.1 .5491 397t 153J11 

17 2500 '415. 164X1 7 

17 2900 323 121,397 

21 3150 *274 ! 113,617 

27 4153 290 117A90 

34 .5153 301 122X5.5 

27 4050 225 80,.587 

20 3000 191 79,014 

10 1553 251 9.5,429 

14 2100 2.VJ 101,096 

16 2400 313 116,169 

11 1650 278,109,370 

11 In.'iO 24 i I 90,5''3 

* One Daniali. 150 tona, in l82l. i Tuu Uuaaian, of 829 toua, in iSlC, and two Biitiah trow t>ltl»otak^4P> 


FLAGS Britiah. j Indian. j Total. Britiah. 1 Indian. 


YEARS. hipB tnnm alnpa tins, aliips tona. ahipa tons, abipa tons. 

180U— 10 0 2157 20 10 910 32 13,007 1 400 18 2700 

1810-11 4 12.38 8 3,000 12 4.2.38 . • .. 26 3750 

1H11<-I2 5 1424 14 6,5M1 19 7,974 1 4A0 24 3600 

1812— 13 6 2(bri 18 8.025 24 10,111 .. .. 24 3600 

1813— 14 8 2823 14 6,400 22 9*223 A 1800 29 4350 

1814— 15 6 1999 14 5,375 SO 7,374 • I 250 32 4800 

1815— 10 8 3154 13 4,950 21 8,104 2 700 28 42(K) 

1816— 17 9 3710 15 6,428 24 9,144 8 700 ^ 23 3450 

1817— 18 1.3 5075 1C G,5AS 29 11,628 2 841 * 31 4650 

1818— 19 17 6810 22 8.760 39 14,588 I 100 IG 2400 

1819— 20 IG G7H5 16 7,045 32 13,830 >1 500 16 21(H) 

1820— 21 12 5518 18 8,248 «30 13.766 .. 21 .3150 

1821— 22 15 6748 18 7,901 %3 14.709 ; •• 27 4153 

1822— 23 10 4261 10 4,117 20. 8 378 . 1 203 3.3 4950 

1823— 24 5 1733 9 4,.385 15^ 0,26H ; | .. 27 4050 

1824— 25 4 1752 7 ,3,475 II 5,227 .. 20 3tMM) 

1825— 26 7 2938 10 3,(ill 17 6.579 ; 1 ; 203 9 1350 

1826><27 17 (i.525 8 3,273 25 9,798 1 .. «. 11 2100 

1827—28 9 39.58 14 6,2:)9 23 10, 21^ i - •• *6 

1828 -29 7 2.500 11 4,893 18 7,39.3 , •• H lOM) 

1820—30 7 2441 It ,5,08.3 IN r.W - .. II 1050 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE 


A Rstcrn of the Number of Ships and the Amount of Tonnage which have entered 
inwards, between the Years 1810 and 1830 , at the Port of Fort* St. George and the 
Ports subordinate thereto, from Counties beyond the Territories of the three Presiden- 
cies, distinguishing the Countries from whence the Vessels came, and staring the Flag 
under which they sailed. 


FHOJI 

UNITED KINGDOM. 

FRANCE. 

AMERICA. 

COPEN 

Dar 

HAGEN. 

G1BH.\LTAR. 

FLAGS 

British. 

French. 

American. 

lish. 

British. 

YEARS. 

•hip*. 

tons. 

•hips. 

tons. 

•hips. 

tuns. 

ships.! 

1 

tons. 

ships. 

tuns. 

1810* 

26 

17,025 



8 

1820 




1811-12 

19 

1.5,381 



6 

1051 





181*2-13 

10 

13,2.34 



1 

874 





1813-14 

20 

I7.4HU 





i 




1814-lA 

18 

1.5,180 





1 




1815-16 

26 

20,1*20 



1 

9*0 

. 




1810-17 

41 

20,517 



6 

*2.381 





1817—18 

40 

‘26,667 

*2 

7‘i2 

2 

9.)ft 

1 

.300 



1818-10 

30 

22.635 

1 

367 

6J 

1911 

1 1 

67(t 



1819-20 

27 

16,011 

.. 


1 

.3.3(; 

1 

486 



1820-21 

32 

18,:»*’0 


2^ 

2 

o:»6 

1 




1821-22 

.33 

18.731 

^ 3 

311 

3 

730 

‘ 




1822-23 

! 31 

; 21,168 


788 

3 

8.5.5 : 

2 

918 



1823-24 

,31 ' 

' 18,496 


222 


• • I 

1 i 

3.53 



1824— *25 

34 

22,.5t»2 I 

r.t 

1382 


'.»9 1 

1 




18*25-26 

3H 

24,325 ' 

4 

102.3 

i ‘ ' 

478 





1826-27 

3(i ' 

2l,5.'i3 i 

8 

1778 

.. 1 

1 

.. 

. . 

1 

15. » 

1827—28 

.39 1 

21,427 ' 

9 

2283 


.331 1 





1828- 29 

40 

2.3,873 1 

J6f 

3965 

1 

279 1 





1829—30 

.31 1 

18,791 1 

19 ’ 

.59*25 ' 

2 

6*i7 i 






» There ariF no RtatctnenfN of vcRsi'lfl and tonnage entered inwards from the subordinate pints in the first four 
months of IHII, but the tonnage inward for tlie port of FuA St. George tor that period ih included in the sUteiuent 
of 1811—1*2. 

t Ihere were alao 1 British, of *200 tons, in 18*24, and 1 BriUsh, of *201 tuns, in lK‘2li fiou France. 

; Also 1 Uritiab, of 135 tons, from America in IHlo. 


FROM 

POHTUCAL. 

1 BRAZILS. 

1 

i) 11 

N A. 1 

! 

MAURITIUS AND ItOURItON. 

FLAGS 

Portuguese. 

I Portuguese. 

1 Brjtinb. 

PortugncHe.j 

British. 

1 French. 

1'01'AL. 

YEARS. 

ships. 

tons. 

! ships. 

tuns. 

, ships' 

tons. 

ships 

tons. 

hips 

tuns. 

iNhips 

tons. 

ships i tons. 

1810* 

1 , 

.500 

1 , , 

, , 

: «i 

1412 



1 1 

*2.50 


• • 

1 1 2.V) 

1811- 1*2 

.. 1 

, . 

1 1 

400 

i *Mj 

1 120 



48 ; 

T5.5,3 

' , . 

.. 

49^ ' 8003 

181*2- 13 

2 

*1,50 

! 2 

590 


*2(i» 



.31 ' 

71*2*2 

1 .. 


31 ( 7122 

J8i;V-14 

2t 

1190 

, . 


' 1 1 

.375 



26 

6.519 



*26 > 0.519 

1814 15 

*2 

700 

1 

ibo 

2 

725 



13 

3337 

i .. 


13 ; 3337 

1815—10 

4 

187(1 


• • 

1 i 

34*2 



3.3 

7660 

! •• 


33 , 7666 

1810-17 

3 

1.560 

1 . , 



, , 



*28 1 

7709 

' , , 

.. 

•28 : 7709 

1817-18 

1 

2.50 



4 i 

2101 



*20 

3808 


.. 

20 ' 3808 

1818-19 1 

1 

800 

1 •• 


*2 ■■ 

KIH 



9 

IKI; 

. . 


9 , 1817 

J8l9-‘20 

1 

300 

! •• 


,, i 

, , 



19 

2924 

i 

.. 

19 , ‘29*21 

1820-21 ! 

1 

600 

1 .. 


3 ! 

J.5.31 



13 

*2184 



1.1 ; 2184 

18*21-22 

• • } 


I •• 


3 L 

178*2 



13 

*2.592 

I 

170 

15^1 *2892 

1822-23 

i •• ' 


' * • 1 


1 ! 

5!l7 ! 

, , 

.. 

13 

.398.5 

, I 

I 310 

1.5 1 43*25 

18*23- *24 1 





2 ' 

1074 ' 

1 

100 ‘ 

2.3 

4174 

5 i 

1 6.50 

27f 4914 

1824 -‘2.5 1 



' 


12 

4714 

2 

6-50 

i 

18,56 

■' 7 

1610 

18 1 3466 

1825-*.f6 1 



: . . 


3 1 

2171 ' 

3 

670 

6 

10.58 

.3 

06.3 1 

9 ' 17 *21 

18*26 - 27 


i 

1 ■ ■ ' 


7 

4025 , 

4 

) 06*2 


840 

' 1 

810 ! 

1 1 1050 

1827—28 

.. ! 


1 ; 


7 

478*2 

3 1 

.560 j 

4 1 

4.5*2 

' 3 1 

648 

7 ! IKK) 

18*28 -29 



1 


, 6 

4470 . 

1 

340 

7 1 

2663 

1 1 

1.34 

8 1 2797 

1829-30 

• • ■ 


’ !*. • 


1 

49*28 i 

2 

.5*20 ' 

9 

•26.56 

3 i 

91*2 ! 

1.3$ 3768 


* There are no statements of vcssela and tonnage entered inwards fium the subordinate ports in the first four 
months of I8ll ; but the tonnage inward fur the j^irt of* Fort St. George tor that period is included in the statement 
of 1811—12. t Also i British, q 1 7dti tons, in IBM. 

^ 2 Arabian atiiMndian— 1 ol 7.1 tons, and I of 800 tons in 1810—11. 

< I Portuguese, of 00 tons, in IHil, I Arabian and iudlan, of 4.50 tons, in IHI‘ 2 , I of r:iO tons in 18*22, and lofaGO 
tons ill 1830. Two vessels aJsu aniud in 1815 and 1817 from Naucira 1 Poituguese, ol 50o tons, and 1 American, of 
207 tons. 
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Betdbn of the Number of Ships aud Amount of Tonnage entered inwards, between Uie 
Years 1810.' and 1830, at the Port of Fort St. George, &c. — contmued. 


FROM.. . 

MANILLA. 

NEW SOUTH 
^ WALKS. 

CAPE OP GOOD 
HOPE. 

COAST OF 
AFRICA. 


JAVA AND MOLUCCAS. 


FLAGS.. 

ToTAL.t 

^Uritish. 

Rritiah. 

firithh. 

British. 

Dutch. 

ToTAI..t 

YEARS. 

•hips. 

(oris. 

ships. 1 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

1810* 

4 

780 

2 

000 









1811—12.. 

3 

0:i0 

i 1 522 

2 

1104 



17 

3855 


, , 

17 

3855 

1812 <13.. 

1 

300 

1 

1 

300 

.. 


19 

5.550 


.. 

10 

5.150 

1HI3-14.. 

1 

270 

.. ♦ 

] 

300 


. , 

0 

28.57 



0 

28.57 

1814 15.. 



.. i 

3 

i0(>0 

i 

50 

4 

1421 


.. 

4 

1421 

1815—10.. 

2 

2IU) 


3 

718 









1810-17.. 

1 

270 


1 

137 



2 

015 


, , 

2 

915 

IHI7— 18.. 

2 

300 


at. 




2 

310 


• • 

2 

340 

1818—10.. 

2 

475 



.. 


•. 

2 

419 



2 

410 

1810-20.. 

1 

83 


2 

1080 

1 

iM) 

2 

701 


.. 

2 

701 

1820—21.. 

1 

205 

1 . 


.. 



3 

10.55 



8 

1055 

IS21 22.. 

1 

278 

i , :: 

3 

1257 


.. 

5 

10*47 


.. 

fi 

1G27 

1822—23. . 

2 

004 


i 3 

! 1272 



0 

2702 



0 

2702 

1823-21 . . 

1 

4.5 

! i i<J7 i 

i ^ 

' 045 



H 

2701 



8 

2701 

1824—25.. 

2 

31.5 

} V. . .. 1 

1 

I 1119 



1 

• 480 

1 

140 

2 

020 

1825-20.. 

j j 

! I(»0 

2 ' 025 : 





2 

GOO 



2 

000 

1820—27.. 

! ] 

1 220 

.. 1 

j 1 

345 



1 

201 

i 

130 

2 

424 

1827-28.. 

1 1 

57 

1 ; .. 1 





1 

320 

1 

120 

2 

449 

1828—20.. 


1 .. 

1 1 ! 5:io j 


1 


' 


• • 

1 

2.38 

1 

2.1S 

1 829—30.. 

1 

' 250 

1 1 4.v.» 1 


. . j . . 

1 ^ ^ 1 

1 1 

173 

I 

120 

2 

205 


* There are no atRtementii of and tonnage ('nt«*red inward from tlic iiibnrdinatn porta in the Arat four 

nioiitliH of 1811 ; hut tho tniiiia^o inward for the port of Fort St. George lor that period is included in the statement 
ot 1811-12. 

^ All llritirih, except one Portiigueac, of 12U tuna, iu IHKi; and fire Spanish vessels, throe of 830 tuns, in 1810-11, 
and two of 470 toua, in IH27-30. 

I Oil*' liiiliHii tif 40(1 (oitM in IKI't and two Inilinn. of 000 tniiR. in 18*2(1. 


FHOM. 


FLAGS.. 


S U M A T R A. 


PBNANG AND FAST WARD. 


1 KARS. 

ISIO*..... 
IHII— 12,. 
Ml*2-i;i.. 
ISl.’f -M 
1814 15.. 
1815-10.. 
1810— 17.. I 
1HI7 18.. I 
1818— lil.. 
1810-20.. 
1820 - 21 . . 
1821 22.. 
1822—23.. 

J 823— 24.. 

1824- 25.. 

1825- 20.. 
1820—27,. 

1827- 28.. 

1828— 20.. 


1820^ 30.. 


Uritish. 

ahipa. tons. 
4 I 1120 


12 ir 
455 
507 


808 


Dutch. 


sliipa., toim,' ships.' 

< 1 


I'OTAL. 


Riitisb. Portuguese. | Dutch. 


Arab. Indian.: 
and Tiirkiab.l 


Total. 


i 


I HO I 
! 427 
' 441 

1 1 

I .545 ; 

I I 

510 ! 


lit 


2 .144 


1420 


1034 


1203 


shipa. ! tonfc. 

ships. 

tuns. 

ahipH.i 

tons. 

ships.' 

tuns. 

ships. 

tons. 

14 ; 

3,52 1 , 




02 ’ 

or >72 

70 

13,096 

44 

4,730 

2 

450 


05 I 

8985 

111 

14,165 

.51 

.5,80»! 

3 

430 1 .. 


50 

8211 

113 

14,441 

20 

.5,210' 

.. ! 

. . j . . 


40 

0103 

GO 

11,403 

00 

r»,05iJ' 

i 1 

1 300 ! .. 


24 

2743 

85 

9,999 

50 

0,441’ 

.. i 


. . 

43 

G102 

09 

12,003 

.59 

7,007: 

i ' 

i 300 ; ! 


37 

3818 

07 

11,125 

117 

J.1,104 

2 

440 1 

1 


32 

f>U.59 

151 

J8.(jP3 

91 

1.1,025' 


, ^ 1 



27 

4125 

118 

!7,750 

IIG 

13,843. 

2 

5(M1 



28 

421G j 

HG 

18,5.VJ 

97 

10,021 

2 

1 450 

•• 

.. 1 

i 15t 

13447 

115 

14,980 

1 7! 

! *4,421; 

2 

’ (>18 

5 

405 , 

1 i 

900 

81 

16,404 

1 113 

1 17,891 ’ 

4 

1240 


1 

H 

1780 

1*25 

20,711 

04 

1 0«09; 



'i 

85 

7 j 

1070 

72 

10,3.54 

31 

4,214 




3 1 

G70 

37 

4,884 

37 

5.801' 

•* 1 

1 ! 

2 ' 

.570 


400 

41 

6,771 

51 

0,800 ; 


1 

1 » 

323 

i ** 

900 

GO 

8,00.5 


! 


1 

1 I 

• 

( 0 

880) 



40 

0,3141 


i •• j 

1 1 1 

110 |< Turkish. V 

49 

8,55(» 




i 

i 

! t 3 

11243 3 



38 

0,5721 


1 .. 

1 ' 120 

; It 

12485 

51 1 

i 9.027 


1 

1 

! j 

1 

1 'J'lirkish. 





i 

! 


1 

! 4r>o 



15 

7,227 1 

.. 1 

1 .. 1 

1 1 

. 302 

! 11 

1 2300 

57* I 

9.9r9 


* There art* no statements of vessels and tonnage entered Inwards from the subordinate ports in the first four 
months of 1811 ; but the tounage inward for the port of Fort St. George that period is iucluded iu the statemeut 
of 1811-12. 

t Two French, of 472 tons, in 1826-29. t One French, of 102 tons, in 1821. ^ 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE, 


Return of the Number of Ships and Amount of Tonnage entered Inwards, between tlm 
Years 1810 and 1830, at the Port of Fort(6t. George, tte>-^conHtuted. 


FKOH....j 

1 


PEGUB. 



1 CKYLON. 

PLAOS... 

British. 

1 AraiiBhd luauu. 

j Total. 

British. 

1 Arab an^ Indian. 

1 Tvt.l. 

YEARS. 

ships. 

tuns. 

ships. 

1 tuns. 

1 ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

Urns. 

ships. 

tons. 

•bip*. 

tons. 

1810 

2 

580 

11 

1,770 

13 

2,350 

402 

19,402 

m 

11,816 

787 

3i;i08 

1811 -12.. 

5 

330 

31 

! 8,705 

I 30 

0,041 

447 

15,204 

‘sio 

11,082 

766 

20.070 

1812-13.. 

2 

385 

0 

1,200 

8 

1,.585 

613 

22,40.5 

214 

8,116 

727 

30,611 

1HI3-N.. 

10 

3,0! 5 

,5 

1 1,180 

15 

4,105 

080 

24,019 

210 

8,020 

002 

33,239 

1814-15.. 

15 

2,370 

4 

1,2.50 i 

lU 

3,u2G 

G22 

22,850 

305 

12,510 

927 

35,372 

IHI.5-10., 

7 

083 

13 

3,100 1 

20 

4,17.5 

m 

20,300 

378 

22,(Ni7 

083 

42,367 

1810-17.. 

1 

1,005 

8 

1,82(1 , 

15 

2,885 

372 

15,217 

331 

11, .323 

703 

20,530 

1817-18.. 

3 

1,.542 

4 

720 1 

0 

2.202 

4(;7 

10,797 

371 

11,983 

838 

28,780 

1818-10.. 

1 .5 

1,005 

7 

1,710 , 

12 

3,405 

300 

15,752 

350 

10,945 

751* 

27,397 

1810—20.. 

1 c 

2,104 

5 

1,23.5 

11 

.5,330 

424 

1.5,071 

338 

9,800 

702 

24,037 

1820 -21.. 

10 

3,048 

14 

2,0.35 ' 

21 

0,.5H3 

400 

1.5,030 

330 

9,922 

805 

25,801 

1821-22.. 

8 

3,i5U 

5 

040 

13 

4,100 

570 

1 21,024 

254 

1 7,422 

824 

28,440 

1822- 23.. 

0 

3,380 

! 

480 

0 

3.800 

4''0 

17, .581 

291 

1 8,120 

788* 

25,0.57 

1823-24.. 

5 

1.010 

7 

1,3.10 , 

12 

3,240 

500 

21,700 

359 

!1,945 

928 

31,741 

1824-26.. 

29 

1 l3.Hl:t 

3 1 

703 1 

33* 

1 14,0(81 

470 

1.5,317 

203 

8,K(i0 

743* 

24,377 

1825-20.. 

33 

10.142 

" ! 

2,150 , 

45* 1 

18,7‘rt 

503 

18,112 

288 

10,230 

882 

28,55tl 

1820-27.. 

30 

1M,0<M 

13 

2,405 

52 

2l,!fi0 

012 

18,803 

2.1 1 

8,811 

813 

27,017 

1827—28.. 

25 

7,705 

9 1 

1,500 , 

34 

0,205 

000 

10,()82 

2(*.l 

9,700 

807 

20,481 

1828—20.. 

15 

4,481 

^ i 

400 ; 

10 

4,!M1 

735 

20,704 

338 

11,207 

1.074 

31.010 

1820—30.. 

1.5 

3,083 

11 J 

1,5.50 

20 

4,033 

(814 

20,132 

487 

15,888 

1,1.51 

3i;,02U 


* One French, of 150 tons, in IH25, and one t)«tnish, of 5tKi tons, in 1K2C. From Ceylon (here arrieed one Po*tci- 
euese, of 700 tuns, in 1810, three French, of 4(»0 toll8^^ein 18‘i'4~‘27, and 18‘2S~aud one Duicb, of m ions, m IWO. 


FROM, 


ARABIAN AND FBUSUN GULFS. 


MALDIVES. 


FLAGS. 

British. 

A rah, Indian, 
and Turkish. 

Tuui..t 

1 

1 Biitisli. 

Aral) and 
Indian. 

Total. 

Tut. 1 l, exclusive of Fui 
HtUleiiieiitB on ihe L 














tiiieiit uf ludia. 

YEARS 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

shipp. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

fships. tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

IHIO*... 

12 

3021 

125 

15,400 

137 

18,421 

2 

23 

79 

3471 

81 

.1404 

1U4 

9:i,.1M 

1811-12 

.. 

.. 

2 

510 

2 

540 

2 

200 

27 

1048 

20 

2148 

1010 

81,040 

1812—13 

.. 

.. 

2 

4(iH 

2 

400 

5 

200 

0 

200 

11 

586 

9.15 

70,275 

1813-14 

.. 

.. 

8 

3,2.50 

8 

.3,2.50 



5 

159 

5 

150 

1001 

K2,2H2 

1814-1.5 

1 

404 

4 

1,700 

5 

2,104 



1 

lUO 

1 

100 

1082 

74,3.54 

1815— 10 

I 

300 

3 

1,C00 

4 

1,300 



4 

105 

4 

l(i5 

1180 

01,730 

1810-17 

3 

1290 

1 

165 

4 

1,401 



10, 

700 

10 

700 

912 

82,617 

1817—18 

2 

750 

2 

700 

4 

1,549 

.. 


0 

345 

0 

345 

1082 

87,13.5 

]8I8> 19 

4 

1088 

1 

5.50 

5 

2,2;w 



1 

50 

1 

60 

9.53 

80,917 

IBIO— 20 


2240 

1 

7.50 

0 

2,990 



2 

00 

2 

GO 

082 

7I,h72 

1820—21 

2 

700 

1 

OflO 

3 

1,318) 

.. 


1 

50 

1 

60 

l(K)4 

73,715 

1821-22 

7 

2.510 

2 

050 

0 

3,400 



2 

8U 

2 

80 

1005 

80,101 

1822-23 

10 

3012 

.3 

1,52.5 

l.i 

5,137 

.. 

, 

, , 




loot 

8P/.IK4 

1823-24 

12 

3102 

23 

4,704 

3.5 

7,800 

13 

477 

3 

i:)0 

io 

riHo 

11.19 

82,813 

1824-2.5' 

7 

2220 

19 

4,24.5 

20 

(1,474 

0 

25.5 

1 

.50 

7 

305 

9.K) 

87.231 

1825— 2(i 

(i 

307 

38 

7.0n7 

44 

7,484 

2,5 

418 

2 

71 

27 

48') 

MOD 

04,987 

1820- 27 

10 

2910 

23 

r 54 

4,275 

8,330, 

3.5 

7,725 

.5 

390 

b 

101 

10 

.587 

1079 

07,313 

1827—28 

13 

3030 

j Turkish. 

1 3 1 050 

1 2H 1 6,288 

1 " 

13,22.5 

4H 

823 

1 



48 

823 

1100 

91,037 

1828-80 

10 

2701 

1 Turkish. 

L 3 1 800 

r 28 1 3,033 

}" 

1 

0,017 


1358 

2 

70 

67 

1428 

1330 

05,345 

1 829-. 50 j 

5 

352 

1 Turkish. 
13 1 8.50 

1 38 

5,37.5 

02 

,1805 

4 

1.11 

00 

1030 

14.52 

01,702 


» There are no statements of vetwclh and tonimge enured inwards from subordinate mirts In the fust four 
ntlis of 1811 ; hul the hmnugc inward fur the pnitof Fort Nt. Grnrgu lor that period is included in the state. 


roontlia < 

went of 1811-13. 

I Two Dutch, of MU tons, in 1H27 ; and three FortueuoM', of 7U8 Itu*, in 1S3U-30. 


COMMERCIAL STATISTICS OF BBITISII INDIA 
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Retuhn of the Number of Ships and Amount of Tonnage entered inwards between 
the Years 1810 and 1830 attfie Port of Fort St. George, &c . — contimmL 

FOREIGN S E T T li B M K N T S ON THE CONTINENT OF INDIA. 


FROM.... 

GOA AND DAMAUN. 

PONDICHERRY AND MAKE. 








— 




Anierican, 




FL.AGS... 

Britiah. 

Portugut^e. 

Total. 

Britiah. 

French. 

I'urtugiii-se, 
Dutch, and 

Arab and 
Indian. 

Tt»T 












Danish. 




YEARS. 
IHIO* 

ahips. 

20.1 

tona. 

3,580 

ahipaJ 

822 

‘tons. 

11,7.50 

nliips. 

l,0KKt 

tons. 

15,08.5 

shtpH. 

tona. 

ahip.«. 

tons. 

ahipa. 

tnnr. 

abips. 

tons. 

Nhips 

1HI1~12.. 

4 

115 

, , 

.. 

4 

11.5 










IHI2—13.. 

1 

122 

.. 

, , 

1 

122 










1813-14.. 

1H14-15.. 


•• 

2 

400 


400 










I8ir>-ir... 
1810 17.. 


40 


;; 


40 


.. 





10 

4G8 

10 

1817 IK., 

1 

4 

.. 


1 

4 

1 

4H 


.. 



70 

.1.17.5 

71 

I8IH— 11).. 

.. 

•• 

.. 


. . 

.. 

11 

1,071 

• • 

,, 



0.5 

5.18.5 

100 

1810- 20.. 



. . 


. . 

.. 

ft 

230 





00 

3.180 

GO 

1820-21.. 

.. 

.. 

t. 


.. 

.. 

4 

114 

2 

44.5 

• 


4!) 

1,800 

r,.*! 

1821- 22.. 


•• 


•• 

•* 

•• 

24 

.540 


220 



<» 


03 

1822-2.1.. 











Portiigiieae. 




. . 

. . 

.. 

• • 

, . 


49 

1,770 

2 

31.5 

2 

•31 

GO 

3,8n:« 

122 

182.1—24.. 

3.12 

2,718 

ini 

3,430 

403 

0.178' 

101 

I,2.m1 


,, 



70 

.1,702 

180 

1824—25.. 

171 

1,50.1 

ir>t 

3,(<ii3 

32.5 

.5,250' 

02 

1.330 





103 

4,703 

105 

1825- 2G.. 

301 

2.401 

171 

1,26.5 

472 

OiOOO 

41 

770 

•• 

•• 

.. 

• • 

05 

2,000 

lOO 












Ame 

•lean. 




1820—27.. 

323 

2,540, 213 

.5,037 

.5.16 

7..583] 

45 

1,582 

3 

.50.5 

I 

270 

138 

7.100 

187 

1827—28.. 

34.1 

3,022 

2.U 

3,8.50 

570 

7.508 

72 ' 

1,017 

5 

883 

.. 


G1 

2,8.57 

138 

1828—20.. 

418 

4,103 

212 

5, .552 

030 

10,045 

180 

3,720 

G 

441 

•• 

.. 

45 

1,781 

I 210 












1 Dutch. 



1 200 

1820 - 30.. 

.103 

4,0S3 

155 

1 3,001 

.548 

7,084 

152 

3.014 

5 

J.3G.1 

1 1 

1 00 

1 48 

2,013 



4ri4 

3,411* 

2,441) 

4,580 


r.,f)09 

4,l)o;i 

8,102 

3,370 


4,7f»7 

r»,i)ii 


0.480 


• There are no Mtat«*nietit# of veaHela and tonnage entered inwardo from the auhordinate purU In the first four 
months of iSU ; but the tonnage inward for tho Fort of Fort St Gt,orge lor that period is included in the stateini'iit 
of 1811-12. 

t Three Arab and Itidiaii in 1810 of 337 tons. 


FROM 

T R A N Q I) K B A R A 

N D SERAM 

p G n E. 

VARIOUS 

PLACES AND 

SHIPS. 

GRAND 

TOTAL. 

FLAGS 

British. 

Danish. 

Ameriran, 
Portuguese, 
and French. 

Arab and 
Indian. 

Total. 

YEARF!. 

ships. 

tuns. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tous. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships 

tons. 

ships. 

1 tons. 

ships. 

tuns. 












Arab and Indian. 



1810* 

4 

18 





15 

.504 

10 

.522 

1 

1 onri 

2251 

mo Rfift 






" 


Fayal, American * 


1811—12 



.. 

.. 

1 

1.54 

0 

200 

10 

414 

2 

358 

lOGO 

85,409 

1812-13.... 

•• 

*• 

•• 


•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 



•• 


930 

76,407 








• 




Portnauese. 



1813— -14 ... 


• • 

.. 

.. 




.. 



1 

300 

1063 

83,682 

1814—15.... 

.. 






,, 






1082 

74,354 

1815- IG.... 

G 

lOS 

. . 




14 

000 

20 

11.58 



1201 

02,034(k 

1810—17.... 

2 

200 

1 

2 

i 

iy4 

13 

538 

17 

1)40 

^ • 


039 

84,02.5 

1817-18.... 

2 

177* 

.. 


.. 


4 

2.50 

0 

427 



1IG0 

00.789 

1818-10.... 

2 

182 

1 

205 



4 

100 

7 

6(i7 



1066 

88,143 

1810-20.... 

.. 

.. 




.. 

9 

*251 

9 

2.51 



lOGO 

75,542 

1820—21.... 

3 

0 





20 

015 

20 

021 
















Britiah and Indian. 














4 

681 

1002 • 

77,600 

1821-22.... 

6 

40 


.. 


,, 

.51 

20.53 

50 

2093 



1118 

87,074 

1822—23.... 

2 

1 ^ 


4G8 



47 

1802 

50 

233G 



1173 

97,329 

]H2:i-24.... 

7 

27 


,, 


, , 

G5 

2738 

72e 

27G5 

1 

72 

188.5 

96.781 

1824—25.... 

G 

6G 


•• 

- 

•• 

.58 

2700 

04 

27GG 

•• 

’* 

1490 

lOiJUS 












Indian. 



1820-20.... 

7 

08 



\ 

,, 

3.5 

1800 

42 

I8G8 

1 

5 

^730 

106,005 

1826—27.... 

1 

.52 





70 

.1770 

71 

3822 

1 

70 

1874 

lia,344 

1827— 28.... 

2 

75 

2 

12 

*’ i 


40 

2280 

44 

2367 



1018 

109,539 

1828—20.. .. 

6 

214 





41 

223.5 

4« 

2441) 

. , 


2255 

11.1,790 

1820 - .10.... 

4 

70 

2 

112 

.. 

.. 

1 27 

1.530 

;« 

1712 

.. 


2230 

110,578 


* There are no statements of resseds or tonnage entered inwards from the suluirdinate porta in the first four montha 
of 1811s but the tonnage inward for the port of Fort St. George for that period is included in the statement of 1811-12. 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE. 


Return of the Number of Sliips and the Amount of Tonnage which have cleared out- 
wards between the Years 1810 and ISilO, from tSe Port of Fort St. Geoijg’e, and tlio 
Ports subordinate thereto, to Countries beyond the Territories of the Three Pre- 
sidencies, distinguishing the Countries for which the Vessels cleared out, and stating 
the Flag under which they sailed. 


TO 

UNITED KINGDOM. 

_ 

FRANCE. 


M B R I G A. 

GIBRALTAR 
AND SI‘AIN. 

FLAGS 

British. 

French. 

ToTAI..t 

Ani€‘t iean :|; 

British. 

YEARS. 

Khips. 

tons. 

ahtps.i 

tuna. 

ahipa. J 
■■ 1 

tuns. 

ahips 

tona. 

ships.! tuns. 

1.410* 

IH 

13,3.18 

»• ! 



4 1 

83.1 

1 

1811-12 

17 

11,4.10 

.. > 

.. 

•• . 

.. 

7 : 

1.170 

1 

1812—13 

10 

7,201 

*• i 

.. 


*•. . 

1 

371 

j 

1813 H 

14 

11,32.1 

•• < 


.. . 


.. 

.. 

' 

18)4—15 

20 

11.479 

,, 


.. 

. . 

} 

0.97 

1 

1 . 001,1 

1815—10 

1!) 

1M3I 

,, 


.. 

, , 

2 i 

1H16— 17 

10 

9,9 fl 

.. ■ 



•• 1 

.1 1 

1079 

1 .10.1 

1817—18 I 

1!) 

13.1 12 

.. 


, . ' 


4 1 

1313 


1818-1!) 1 

30 

21,401 


.. 

• • i 

.. ! 

4 i 

1191 

3 1180 

1819-20 

33 

17.400 

.. . 

. . 




.140) 

2 1 832 

1820-21 j 

.14 

19,170 

». I 


• • 1 

1 

2 1 

0.12 


1821 22 1 

29 

1.1,221 i 


. , 



1 

1272 

2 ! 1000 

1822-23 ! 

31 

l9,«liH ! 

‘i j 

240 

'i 

240 . 

.1 ■ 

1111 , 

1 

1823-24 1 

37 

19,787 i 

.. i 

i 


.. ! 

1 ! 

.121 j 

1 . 57.1 

1824—25 1 

29 ' 

1.1,323 1 

3 ! 

880 1 

*3 

880 

1 j 

!<9 ! 


1825 20 1 

31 

1.1,837 

2 

5ri0 

2 

5.10 

1 1 

3!)0 1 

1 ' 202 

1820-27 

37 

18,203 1 

2 1 

430 

2 

430 

1 ■ 

279 1 

1827-28 

28 

1.1,01.1 ‘ 

2 ' 

.104 

2 

50!) , 

1 , 

331 1 




1829— .10 

30 

29 

1.1,1,18 j 

10,189 ' 

! 

.1 

1301 • 

1.181 

7 . 

0 

1.192 ] 

1701 

1 

2 ■ 

«« ! 



* There are no atateroenta of yenMiU and tnnUHsc cleared outwardH from t)ii‘ aiilinrdinate porta in the firat f(Mir 
montliaof 1811 ; but Uio tonnage outward for the port of Fort St. Geor^'c tor that period ia included in the atatemont 
of 1811—12. t All French, except two Untiab, of 411 tona, in 1H1.»>— 

t Two Rritiata, one of 517 tona in 18)8, and one of I4P tona in )82C. ^ One American from Leghorn, 

in 1H20, of 200 tona. || There were aLo two Spaniab ahipa in 181G and 1817 Spam. 


T O., 


FLAGS I 

V K A bTs. ~ 

1810 * 

1 H 11-.'12 

I91t-^3 

1813 - 14 

1814 - 15 

1815- 10 


iatG-17 

1817— IH 

1818— 19 

1819- 20 

1820- 21 


1821-22 

1822- 23 

1823- 24 

1824- 25 

1825- 20 

1828—27 

18*7-28 

1828— 29 

1829- 30 


PORTUGAL. 

SOUTH 

AMERICA. 

china. 

Total. 

British and 
.Spanish. 

Britiah. 

^hips. 

funs. 

ahips. 

tOUH. 

ships 

tuna. 

. , 

.. 

1 

1200 


.. 



4 

377.1 

.. 


.. 

.. 

.•i 

.1.150 1 





* 

5789 1 

1 

000 

.. 


1 

000 , 


.. 



4 

4800 



Spanish. 


4071 


.. 

1 

480 

4 

I 

2.10 

, , 


2 

21(KI 

,, 

, , 


, , 

2 

2707 





2 

2.1.12 

4 

19581 

2 

894 

4 

5375 



Britiah. 



1 

520 

1 

3.12 

’ 2 

2532 





3 

4)07 





2 

21»14 





3, 

4051 


” i 

.. 


3 

3912 



.. 


1 

007 


* » i 

2 •] 

602 

1 ^ 

5)22 


1 

** 

1 ^ 

472 

4 

4.170 

a. 

.. ! 

4 

1738 

4 • 

4449 


M A U R f T I U K AND R 0 U R B O ^ 


firititb. 


French . 


I 


Total, 


ahipa. 

tona. 

ahipa. 

tona. 

ahips. 

tona. 

1 

200 


1 

200 

21 

3219 

, , 


22 

350(»t 

30 

6083 



30 

M>83 

20 

482?, 

•• 


27 

4917 

r 

312.1 

.. 


17 

3125 

23 

5530 

•• 

•• 

*3 

5530 

IS 

333!) 

.. 


18 

3339 

H 

1072 

•• 

.. 

8 

1072 

!) 

1741 



11 

1741 

14 

2412 



14 

2412 

9 

!)90 



9 

990 

10 

1 1 

• 222.1 

2 

1 300 

14 

298.1 

10 

' 2310 1 

3 

MO 

13 

2820 

.1 

i 744 1 



5 

744 

4 

1013 1 

! *4 

■jio 

R 

1020 

7 

lfU)| j 

,, 

,, 

7 

1091 

4 

1 510 1 

3 ; 

382 

7 

893 

9 

2004 

3 

770 

12 

9834 

0 

1247 1 



8 

1707 

14 

3779 1 

15 1 

50.10 

30 

8895 


* ,'*liere are no atafementa of renaela and tonnage cleared ontwarda irom the aubordinate porta in the flrat Rnir 
montha of 1811 ; but the tonnage outward for the port of St. George for that period ia includeu in the atatement of 
1811-12. 

t Four DritiaU in 1821 and 1822 of 1078 tona, the reat were Portugneae. 

t Dne Arab, of .120 tona, in 1811 ; two of 372 tona in 1822 ; tw.> of 280 tona in 1820 and 1830 : and two rortngneie, 
of 355 tona, in 1814 and 1830. 
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Return of the Number of Ships and Amount of Tonnage cleared outwards, between the 
Years 1810 and 1830, fro A the Port Fort St. George — continued. 


TO MANILLA. 


NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 


IMhipR. j tStiH. «hip8. 1 tuna. 


*-l2 

- 13 

-1» 

-16 

-IG 

17 

-IS 

-U» 

—20 

-21 



-23 

-21 


! 

« 

-•2s ; 

-2!» j 

- :i() ' 


•2 ! 34:) ! 


CAPE OP 
GOOD HOPE. 

COAST OP 
AFRICA. 

JAV 

A AND 

MOLUCCAS. 

British. 

British. 

British. 

ToTA L.t 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ship.*!. 

tons. 

1 

300 



30 

26,496 

41 

2G,I7G 





7 

1,100 

7 

1,100 

1 

lOH 



4 

3-JK 

5 

608 

1 

300 



5 

i,‘240 

6 

1,*.'10 

1 

•270 1 



6 

l.•2dH 

5 

l,‘i08 


1 



2 

1,639 

2 

l.W) 

4 

1831 j 



1 

207 

1 

207 

3 

1*261 







4 

1837 1 



2 

. 35:1 

2 

3:)3 


G/O , 

2 

lio 

‘2 

21 iM 

4 

8.33 

2 - 

1031 . 

•• 


2 

:>43 

4 

974 

, . I 


.. 


I 

‘293 

2 

619 

1 . 

207 

•2 j 

•Js 

:ir)lf j 


.. 1 



1 , 

22.6 



*2 i 

.6SG 1 

2 

586 

1 1 

800 



1 

j 



2 ! 

•209 

1 


1 

1 

i 

j 


1 

131) 


1 

1 

e 1 

1 

1 1 


•' 1 


1 


1 ‘ 

31(1 1 

■> 

310 


• I ht^re Hft* no of vchhoU and totmafjt* rlear**!! outwarda fiom the aiihordinate porta in the firat four 

inniithaof ihll ; but tin- ttmii.ige outward lur the port of Fort ht. (ieorge for that nciiod ia included in the state- 
lueut of IHll- 12. 

I All Untiah, except I ludian, of H 0 (» tuna, in IHlS.aud .3 SpanLdi- 1 of 380 toua in 1810, 1 of ‘220 tons in 18*28. and 
1 of '2H<i roiia lu 1H30. 

I AH Bntialt, e\r. pt 3 Indiana, of OGft ton**, in lsi‘2 and IHU, 1 Daniali. of 120 tona, in 18*23. I American, of 327 tona. 
ill 18*2 L and 3 French, of K'> tuns, iii 1823 and 18*24. 


YEARS. a 

JSIO 

IHII*- 12 

1812- 13 

1813- M I 

1814- 16 ! 

ISI.S-IG I 

18Ifi-17 

1817- lK 

1818- IU 

1810-*20 

1820-21 

1821—22 

18 * 22^23 

1823 - 24 

1824- 25 

1825— 26 

1826 - 27 

1827—28 


S I MATE A. 


1 

j Dutch. 

Toial 

* 

Briusli. 

Dutch. 1 

1 ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 



2 

114U 

7l 

2*2.698 






60 

7,431 







71 

10,83*2 


.. 





27 

6,286 


• • 





8-2 

H».7«7 







76 

11,837 







81 

13,:mi6 







153 

I5,*290 







J*/G 

14,98-2 







128 

11,66.3 







127 

11.072 







84 

15,476 

4 

446 





107 

1.6, 8-77 

2 

240 





(i.> 

9,677 

7 

1770 

2 

298 

i*i 

2082 

47 

7.*23; 



6 

868 1 

1 15 

•2*293 

43 

7.699 


1 

6 

diG ' 

' 13 

l67Pt 

.53 

11,212 

2 

•238 

1*2 

1*259 

23 

3468 

,.50 

6,887 

2 

190 

r 

6 

; 607 

16 

•239‘2t 

• 

51 

8,808 

1 

120'i 

L 

5 

.507 

11 

1709 

47 

1 

8,0?8 

I ^ 

r 

39*2 < 

L 


PENANO AND EASTWARD. 


and 

Turkish. 


G!) ll,*2f)R 141 

48 G,r)02 08 

64 9,105 13H 

*29 3.992 57 

30 6,396 131 

35 4,022 110 

33 3,004 114 

38 4,361 102 

*23 4,246 140 

20 2,807 148 

14 1,783 142 

9 l.L^S 118 

10 ‘2.268 no 

1 1 3,808 83 

9 *2,088 6G 

7 1,330 M 

‘2 3.50 67 

4 728 60 


Turkish. ' f60 n,63l 

1 I 40o!J 


11 1700 47 8.078 1 :m< 1^60 itfiao 

I 1 U ^ I H5oJ 

■tatemonts of veasela' andVunuage cleared outwards from the subordinate ports in the first iOur 
of 18ll~12^*** * ***** tonnage outward for the port of Fort St. George for that period ia iaeludcd in the statement 

I One French each year 1827-8-9, of 1.65, m, end 134 tons. 

Bpinb" i5S^ rim ^ ““ A*“"^* >«» <»"- >»«• «“« 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE. 


Retubn of the Number of Ships aud Amount of Tonnage cleared outwards, between the 
Years 1810 and 1830, from the Port of St. George— 


TO. 


p E G V E. 


CEYLON. 


FLAGS 

British. | 

r Arab and 
Indian. 

T0TAL.t 

British. ! 



YEARS. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

1 tous. 

1 

ships. 

tons. 

1 ships. 

1 tons. 

1810 

1 

180 

1ft 

i 2400 

10 ! 

! 2..580 

1 001 

! 23, .59ft 

1811* 12 

0 


20 

1 7002 

32 

8.8<i7 

1 042 

'21,401, 

1812 13 

4 

32.^ 

9 

! 2172 

13 

2.497 

i 02.3 

27,8321 

1K13-. 14 

21 

! 0,4.'il 

7 

! 2000 

28 

' 8,547 

: 1010 

,3.3,117' 

1814 1ft 

2 

1.59 

in 

! 4225. 18 

: 4,384 

' 013 

33.**8)! 

1815— Iti 

15 

3,387 

20 

; 4400 

1 “ 

: 7,883. 1232 

1 1 

. 30..3:>4 

I«lf» -17 

7 

l.-M? 

12 

. ,308.') 1 10 

5,270 

, 700 

! 1 

22,00) 1 

1817 18 

1) 

2,!I00 

17 

. 4()02; 2C 

i i ' 

7,502 

I 

; 07.3 

24,010 

1818 19 

4 

700 

1 

2 

1 1 

440 0 

1.20fl‘ 707 

28,120 

1819—20 

8 

3,023 

4 

io:i2 

, 12 

4.0.'..') 

K37 

27,<.8l 

1820 - 21 

11 

4,72'i: 

10 

210.3 

1 24 , 

0,918 

HOfi 

28,122 

1821—22 

7 

2,S42| 

10 

2:)7:t 

' 17 I 

.5,21.3 

701 

27, .580 

1822— 23.... 

9 

3.H.31, 

4 

101.3 

13 

.5,470 

978 

.50,093 

1823 24 

27 

12.0 !(•' 

11 , 

1322 

3K 

1.3.901 

1097 

2.3,917. 

1834 25 

54 2i,3(;0) 

1 . 

450 

.581 

i 28,0)»3 

<..33 

20.127 

183.V 20 

57 

20,7.'il . 

10 : 

1721 

07 

28,472 

803 

30,200 

1820- 27 

20 


^ 1 

1183 

25 

10,090 

H4.3 

27,.5<>0 

1827—28 

18 

1,037 j 

ft 1 

103(j, 

23 

5,09.3 

, 6'-'- 

1 

21,922, 
1 1 

IH28 29 

' 1 

15 

1 

4,3171 

fi i 

! 

IU2 

I 

, 21 

5 020 

835 

20.915 

1M29— 30 

29 

.^Ol?' 

7 ' 

1770 

30 

7.3>^ 

P44 

3i,i;)i 


J 


Fronch, 
Portiieueite: 
and Arae- 
ricHn. 

.. . 

tons. 

PortuKiioRt; 


J20 


Anicncsn. 
2 I 7‘JJ 


PortnfiUCBC. 
1 i 40 


Arab and 
Indian. 


TotaI,. 


234 


Pronoli i 

1 I K . 


ships. 

1 tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

201 

1 1,570 

80.5 

35,171 

215 

7,108; 

8.57 

28,r,G9 

J.5.5 

%448 

778 

33,280 

287 

8,588 

1297 

41,705 

107 

8,102 

1110 

41,943 

281 

, 8,903 

1 ! 

1514 

4.5,437 

324 

0.8.38 

1092 

30, .590 

4 40 , 

, 10,20.8 

1113 

35,124 

.331 

8.|2oi 

1099 

30.880 

437 

‘•,147 1 

1271 

.30,H2H 

.302 

' 9, 7 08 1 

1228 

37.890 

2.38 

«.7ftfl| 

im 

31, .3.3!) 

370 

2.3, <145. 

2582 

S8,539 

.310 1 

1 9.14<i 

1007 

33.3<;.l 

29H I 

1 M..370' 

<131 

31, .500 

370 

12,277. 

1239 

42,483 

258 

8,001. 

1101 

30.221 

302 

9,948. 

977 

31,870 

420 

11,128 

12.50 

.38..35I 

28S 

12,420; 

1232 

43,.5.57 


♦ Th«»re sro no .statements of vesst is and toniinifv cleared oulwards from tbo siihonliimte ports in tbe first four 
months of 1811 ; hut the tonnage outward for the port ot Fort St. George lor that pencil is inclutied in the ssatenient 
of 1811-ri. 

t Three French, of 847 tons, in 1 


TO ! ARABIAN AND PER.SIAN GULFS. j M A L D I V 12 S. 


FLAGS 

British. 

Arab, Indian, ’ 
and Turkish. ! 

Total, t 

British. 

Aral) and 
Indian. 

Tota t.. 

YEARS. 

ships. 

tuns. 

ships. 1 tuns. 1 
Arab Ot liidinn.: 

ships, i 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

lAin 

(i 

123B 

82 17,982 , 

2 ' 700 } 

88 ; 

19,220 

7<*0 

2 

23 

32 

1.312 

34 

1.33.5 

1811* l2 

.. 

2 

•• 

15 

1400 

15 

1400 

)M12 13 

1 

100 

1 

1 ' 

100 



6 

28j 

<) 

285 

iai.WM 

2 

70.5 

2 1,40.1 1 

4 

2,108 

33ft 

.. , 


H 

2)1 

8 

241 

1814—15 

1 

33.5 




2 

120 

2 

120 

iHlf)— 10 



, .. ! 





0 

IG4 

0 

101 


i 

3.50 


i 

.3.50 



11 

05.5 

II 

055 



1R)7 — IK 

2 

770 

i 1 100 1 

3 

870 



0 

30.5 

0 

305 

IKif) J9 

2 

780 

1857 

2 

780 



ft 

140 

.5 

140 

1819—20 

,5 

l , 250 i 

.,1 .. 1 

6 

2,107 

2,012 



3 

51 

3 

51 

1820**2I 

ft 

2012 

.5 



2 

100 

2 

100 

1821—22 

2 

1112 

.. .. i 

2 

1,112 






1922—23 i 


1 1 







1823—24 

2ft 

3317 

! 100 23,740 ; 

; 1.55 23,%34 : 

185 

27,0.57 

30 

1175 


171 

40 

1346 

1S24 2.5,, 

0 

1140 

101 

24.074 

8 

545 

2 

00 

19 

605 

IHQ.5— SO.. 

34t 

40.55 

, 210 ' 32..'MIH : 

; 1.53 20,200 1 

245 

37,073 

25 

309 

A 

209 

30 

576 

1826 —27 

22 

3821 

175 

30,027 

12 

811 

4 

290 

16 

1101 


rie7 ' 29,2fi2 1 


lg27 'is 

10 

5489 


|243 

.37,213 

48 

981 

2 

80 

ftO 

1061 

1 

1 lurkisti. 

( 0 1 2,4/2 1 

f 4 171 1 28,940 1 



1 




1 




Igga sp 

35 

3606 

\) Turkish. > 


33.902 

43 

1410 

2 

70 

45 

146C 






1 ( 4 1 l.lftCl 

jriOl 1 20,516 

) i 
) 1 


I 






lg*0 30 

37 

0513 

1 1 Turkish. 

>200 

33,823 •'{ 

56 

1040 

7 

236 

63 

187C 




1 


C 2 1 794 

) 1 

1 






« There are no statements of yessels and tonnage cleared outwards from tbe subordinate porta In the ftrst fc 
months of 1811 } but the tonnage outward fur tbe port of Port St. Oooige for that period is Included in tbe lUtemc 
of isn-u. 

^ One Dutch, of 450 tons, in 1H2G. 
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Return of the Number of Ships and Amount of Tonnage cleared outwards, between the 
Years 1810 and 1830, frofli the Port (f Fort St George — continued. 


A M A U N. 


PONDICHERRY AND HAHE. 


FLAGS.. British. 


ToT*L.t Bri0.h. French. Tot*i..+ 


1 819- *20 


aliips. tons, stiipii.' totiH. 
37.i Umi 740^1 9020 


tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 


3 

76 

65 

1198 


50 

2648 

100 

4771 


67 

4G08 

93 

5808 


IG 

810: 

; 

2805 


IG 

051 1 

27 

1274 

1.50 

27 

1029 

81 

2565 


TO 

FLAGS 

YEARS. 

1910 

I811*-I2 

1812 13 

18I3-'H 

I8M-1:. 

1815-10 

1810-17 

1817-18 

1818 >10 

1819- 20 

1820- 21 

1821-22 

1822- 23 

1823- 24 

1824- 25 

1825- 20 

1820-27 

1827-28 

1828—29 

1829-30 


* There are no ftatements of verNels and tonnafpe cleared outwards from the aubordinatc porta in the ffrat four 
montba of 1811 ; but the tonnage outward for the Fort of» Fort St. George for that period is included in the state- 
ment of 181 1- 12. 

t One American, 194 tons, in 1817 : one Danish. 10 tons, iu 182T ; and j>iie of 96 tons in 1830; one French, 24 tons, 
in 1830. ^ . 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE^ 


RsTUim of the Number of Ships and the Amount of Tonnage whieli have entered in* 
wards, between the Years 1809 and 1830, at thfe Ports of Bombay and Surat, from 
Countries beyond the Ten-itories of the Three Presidencies, distinguishing the 
Cotmtries from whence the Vessels came, and stating the Flag under which they 
sailed. f 


FROM 

lINlThl) 

KINGDOM. 

FRANCE. 

AMERICA. 

UAMBURC^i 

1 

PURTUOAL. 

BRAZILS. 

FLAGS 

Biitiab. 

French. 

American. 

. L 

Toui..* 1 Piirtuf^ueae. 

TOT4L.t 

YEARS. 

ahipa. 

tnna. 

ahipx. 

tona* 

abipB 

tona. 

ahipa i tuna, labipa. 

tona. 

ahipa. 

(on«. 

1809-10 

10 

10,181 


. . 

1 

34.5 

... 1 ; 

1 

650 

1 

450 

1810-11 

12 

10,972 


.. 

2 

613 

■ .. 1 


.. 

1 

500 

1811—12 

13 

11,399 


, . 

.. 


m ^ pa j 

.. 

.. 

ft 

2,700 

1812- 13 

8 

7,936 








4 

2,424 

1813-14 

8 

8,030 





1 i 




1814-15 

1.1 

10,698 


.. 


.. 

.. I .. 1 

•• 


1 

,500 

1815—16 

1.5 

I.V47 


.. 


. . 

' * 

i 

260 

6 

2,650 

1816-17 

33 

21,790 

. . 

. . 

A 

2,132 




(» 

3,325 

1817-18 

.49 

23,508 

0 

2,611 

11 

4,5.54 


» 

1,.500 

8 

3,930 

1818—10 

36 

21.428 

6 

2,903 

20 

7,011 



.. 

7 

3,010 

1819—20 

41 

26.975 

5 

i.orc 

1 

464 

t 

• ' j 

1 

7(H) 

2 

780 

1820—21 

23 

16,1.5.5 

1 

162 



1 

1 

400 

3 

1,160 

182] -22 

21 

17,404 

1 

341 



1 





1822-23 

22 

15,800 1 

h 1 

1 1,230 

1 




1 



1823—24 

26 

18,189 

3 1 

1 773 



1 ! 707 





1824-25 

31 

20.041 1 

3 

1 994 

' 'i 

91 

• 1 i 707 





1825—26 

32 

18,464 I 

4 

1.404 

' I 

215 

, i .. 



2 ' 

761 

1826-27 

27 

15.013 

1 8 

. 1,861 

1 J 

160 

! * ; 





1827-28 

55 

2.5,884 ! 


! 1,955 


229 

1 ! 4.50 

.. 


1 ! 

4.50 

1828- 29 

71 

32,899 

1 12 

! 3,0.39 

1 

229 

1 * 343 ! 

.. 


It ' 

372 

1829—30 

40 

2S,0h6 ! 4 

1,4.38 

, i 

1H.5 

1 .. ' 3;. 5 1 

1 .. 


It 1 

18.1 


* All nritiili, except one Dutch, of 4.00 fonx, in IH27. 

t Iwo Dritish lu JSi'i aud 1S30, ot 372 and Jb3 tunx. All the otUura Purtugiiefle, except thjree DiaziHau in IM2< 
and 182H. 


FROM. 



CH I 

N A. 



ISLE OF FRANCE AND 
BOl HBON. 

MAN 

Toi 

ILLA. 

NEWSOUTH 

WALKS. 

CAFE DF 
GOOD 
IlDFE. 

British. 

FLAGS 

British. 

PortURUfse. 

T<n Ai,,* 

British. 

! French. 

Totai,.* 

rAi..j 

British. 

Yli.lRS 

.■ships 

tons. 

ships 

tons. 

hbfps 

tons 

8hipH*ton» 

ships 

tone ships 

tons 

ships 

tOliS. 

ships 

tuns. 

ships 

tone. 

1809—10 

15 

12,016 

1 

215 

16 

12,231 



•• 


.. 


2 

484 





1810-11 

8 

5,794 


, . 

8 

6,794 






. . 







JHU-J2 

7 

4,626 



7 

4.026 

.5 

792; .. 


,5 

792 

2 

950 





1812- 13 

r 

4,321! .. 


7 

4.324 

5 

1.56.51 


6 

168.5 







1813—14 

6 

4,476 


. . 

6 

4,476 

3 

1512 



4 

l.>87 







1814 1.5 

12 

8,23 1! ] 

3.M) 

13 

H,.58| 

2 

915i .. 


2 

01.5 

1 ■ 

7.50 

1 

672 



1815—16 

9 

- 6;2I6 

.. 


9 

0,216 

4 

50.5i .. 


4 

.505 







1816- 17 

11 

6.2H1) .. 


11 

6.2KI 

4 

8lli .. 


4 

811 

1 

1)2.5 





JH17-I8! 

12 

8, .306 

2 

900 

14 

9,206 

7 

12SI 



7 

1282 

2 

1 i:i,5 





1618—19 

12 

8,844 

3 

121)1 

15 

10.09.5 

8 

1662 



H 

1662 

1 

21H) 





1819-20 

12 

8,216 

3 

794 

15 

9,010 

6 

1322 



6 

1.122 







1820—21 

8 

r>,l,V2 

5 

1610 

13 

6,702 

5 

1592 



.5 

l.')92 

1 

1810 



2 

808 

1821-22 

IS 

11.977 

4 

1090 

22 

13,067 

6 

1712 



6 

1712 

2 

141 





1822—23 

14 

9.028 

6 

17b0 

20 

10,868 

8 

14.51 



8 

14.51 

1 

447 



1 

199 

1823-24 

8 

6,00.5 3 

850 

11 

6,8.55 

K 

2119 

3 

723 

12 

3234 







1824-25 

Ui 

7,692 

5 

1814 

21 

9,8.56 

12 i 




13 

4051 







1825— 2fl 

15 

10,273 5 

1812 

20 

12,08.5 

4 

476 

3 

351 

7 

827 

1 

250 

3 

1A47 



l82tl-27 

1 22 

13,690 

5 

2018 

27 

15,738 

8 

1097 

3 

631 

11 

1728 

.. 


1 

380 



1827-2U 

24 

14,912 

0 

1836 

30 

16,748 

7 

1(M)5 

4 

513 

11 

J5IH 

.. 

.. 

1 

269 



I82H-29 

23 

15,447 

7 

20117 

30 1 

17,544 

2 

1)09 



2 

509 

.. 


1 

493 



]N29-'-30 

19 

13,516 

6 

2088 1 

2.5 j 

1.5,604 

' 5 

1582 

3 

m 

8 

2460 

.. 


6 

2820 




One Arab, ^fiOtons, in 1824. 4 Two Danish, 105 tuna, lO ]813> M, and two in 1824->2.% of 184 tons. I Tw 

Spauiab, in 1812, of 050 tona, and one in 1820 ol 250 tuuxi jud one Arab, 750 tuna, m 1815, all the utUer firitiah. 
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Return of the Number of Ships and Amount of Tonnage entered inwards, between the 
Years 1809 and 1830, at th| Points of Bombay and Surat — continued^ 


MOZAMBIQUE AND COAST OP 
AKRiCA. 


PENANG AND EASTWARDS. 


Dutch Btid Ptir-, 
tugiiese. 


YEARS. 

iKtiy -10.. 
1810-11.. 
IHIJ-U.. 
1HI2-'13.. 
im.3— M., 
IKI4 l.s.. 
1815 -HI.. 
IHItf-W., 
1817—18.. 
1918 — 10 .. 
1810-^0., 
1820 - 21.. 
1821—22.. 


I822-2;i.. 
1823 - 24. 


1824 25.. 
iKaft 20., 
lMJti-27. 
1827—28. 
1828—20. 
l82l)-*30. 


UlilpN tonB Uhipsltou* slnpii torJKUhip8jtoui»|shipB i 


.. .. <i0.5 

1 ItiO h ifiOK 

1 lion .2 816 


1 I 200 1 3 , 290 .1 1 721 

.. .. .. I .. 2 300 ! 


2 235 1 i;i3| 


I lOOl 2 133 i 7 2201 1 

.. ..I 4 |5i; i 11 30.50 2 


Arab and 
Peraian. 


I P«irrugne-e. 

2 'irtl 12 .3‘>94 1 1 171 

5 013 10 2779} 1 I 171 


] Dutch. 

0 1.530 1 a.'tO 

0 1273 .. 

M 1750 3 f>79 

7 2201 1 184 

11 30.50 2 I 303 


T O T A L. 


pa I tons. ahipB loua. 


3 308 15 3h45> .. 


(5 E Y L O N 


ARABIAN AND PERSIAN GULFS. 


GOA, DAMAUN, 
AND DIU. 


FLAGS.! Riitiab. 


VFARS HhipH tuMH. t MS. 8hip«^: Iona. 


Ficnth • Tuikiah 
Hud j anil 
1 ) Ikti*. Pcrniuii. 


Tuial. I Total.* ToxAt! 


j'.iu-ii! 10 
In.l-I2i 7 
1812-13] M 
1813 Ml o 
1811—1.5, J 
1815-10, 3 


1810- 171 
1HI7-1K 

1818- 19 

1819— 20 


1820 - 21 3 I 

1821 -22 4 

1822-23 2 


1823 211 2 


1824-25 C 


182.5 -2H 5 

1820-27 4 


.5.50, 5 

2,r.'2; Hi 
700, 7 

1137, 8 

08.5' 0 


.0.511 iJ ' .'{,r.58| 


J .5,1 .IHj 

12 i 5,000! 


70'- 8 , 1,001 

0.17 10 i 5,110; 

MS , 13 I 

■HJi; 17 1 i,(»20 

•110 10 I 5,.53'» 


5 I 0,50 ; 15 l.f.'iS 

4 ; 837. *2 7,403 

.5 1,028 32 10,840 

3 341. 30 I l’*,5.59 


3 3.55 30 I II, 921 1 

4 .588, 20 ; Hi,3t»7' 

2 1931 20 I 9,358| 


2 I 13.51 22 7.408 


0 1,021' 9 I 2 ,r >4 0 


.5 1,079 7 2,310 
4 ! 418, 11 4,328 


Spaniali. 


DuUh. ! 


dhipt. 

tlUlfl,. 

hi Mb 

tons. 

bhip* 

tuna, jiihipa 

tons. 

.. j 

in ■ 

2,3.V4 

27 1 

0,11 0| 




’■ i 

IK i 

3.:u;i 

40 

9,039 

1 

ioH 


1 

20 1 

4,073, 

31 . 

t< 'Oil! 



\ 

1 

17 ! 

2..', 77 

30 

7,090, 



. . 

. . I 

22 ; 

3.280' 

35 

7..i7l| 

.. 1 


1 *' 

.. ‘ 

15 


32 1 

o,OTri 



i ” 

1 

14 

1.008 

33 1 

0.004 ' 


.. 

1 Turkiah. 1 

2 , 350 

14 

! 

I.9.W 

1 

1 

31 ‘ 

1 

i 

0.910 

. 1 


1 

300 

12 

1,105 

3.4 

8,808 1 

1 

30(1 

' . 

•• 

10 

J,098 

42 , 

12,514 

•• 


i •• 

.. 

12 

1,980 

51 ; 

14,54.5 

1 

54i 

j • 

i| .. 

1 

13 

2,334 

! 

I4,.5.5.'S 


1 

.. 1 

i 2 

802 

10 i 

i 2,172 

41 1 

13,341 


•• ! 

■ ., 

1 

- 


4,292i 

45 1 

14J7I 


no: 

> 1 


1 

5,739 

1 

^ 43 

13,914 

1 

.too* 

1 



u 

4/ilH 

! 

7,004 

1 

! 

30U 

1 

1 

4 .. 

i .. 

9 

3,500 

17 

0,029 

2 

4.5o' 

•• 

i 

12 

a 1,708 

23 

0,090 

1 

214 

! 

K, 1 

i 2U0 

8 

2.133 

29 

9,997 

1 

: 

21^' 

H| 

1 •• 

10 

2,.589 

29 

9,595 

2 

1 439 

l»j . . 

1 

H 

2,.5(W 

28 

8,201 

2 

000 


♦ One Britiah, 282 tona, in 183 '». All lb j other* Portuguese. 
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ORIENTAL COMMEBCE. 


Retcbr of the Number of Ships and the Amount of Tonnage which hare cleared out- 
wards, between the Years 1809 and i830, froirf the Ports of Bombay and Surat, tc 
Countries beyond the Territories of the Three Presidencies. 


TO 

UNiren 

KINGDOM. 

FRANCE. 

AMERICA. 

BRAZILS. 



c d 

I N A. 


FLAGS.. . 

British. 

French. 

Ameiicnu, 

Total.* 

British. ^ 

Portuguese. 

Total. 

YKARS. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships 

tons. 

ships. 

ton 8. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

1809-10.. 

13 

10.058 , 



1 

345 

1 

450 

1.5 

12,93* 


15 

12,934 

1810-^11.. 

8 

5,217 1 





‘ 2 

900 

14 

I2,S27 



14 

12,827 

1811- 12.. 

4 

2,326 j 





6 

3050 

23 

17,789 



23 

17,78.1 

1812-13.. 

2 

1,287 : 



.. 


3 

1824 

13 

13,092 



13 

13.692 

1813-14.. 

10 

(i,:i78 







10 

J0..572 



10 

10,572 

1814—15.. 

11 

«,y97 : 


.. 

, . 


i 

000 

IL 

10,811 



12 

10,811 

1815-10.. 

13 

9,488 ! 


.. 

,, 


3 

11!>0 

20 

16,470 

i 

0()0 

21 

17.070 

1816-17.. 

12 

5,431 . 



3 

1257 

3 

167.5 

19 

16,270 

3 

1746 

22 

18,022 

1817-18.. 

28 

12,151 1 

5 

2282 

0 

.31.52 

5 

2600 

19 

17.310 



in 

17.310 

1818-19 . 

41 

19,126 

6 

2401 

19 

(mi 

7 

2IH*5 

20 

1 s,9(m 

4 

1950 

24 

20,8.’i0 

1810-20.. 

.31 

11,187 

S 

nw7 

.3 

1240 

2 

7-0 

16 

16,21.3 

1 

t>()0 

17 

16,8(3 

1820-21.. 

17 

7, .595 

1 

162 



1 

300 

7 

(),54U 

.5 

1936 

12 

8,470 

1821-22.. 

16 

7,9:19 ! 


‘1 





23 

19,416 

1 

600 

21 

20,016 

1822 23.. 

24 

1.3,713 

2 

404 





2.3 ‘ 

I9,:492 1 

2 

470 

25 

19,802 

1823- ^24. . 

23 

11,731 ' 

I 

234 j 



•• 1 


! 

15,119 ' 



17 

1.5,419 

1824—25.. 

2S 

n,8li3 ' 


.. i 

i 

9! 



25 [ 

17,121 1 

.3 

1000 

30t 

23 

18,854 

1825-26. . 

34 

15,4.{8 

2 

840 ' 

2 

419 

. . ' 


20 1 

1.5,56.1 

:i 

1820 

17..383 

1826 -27. . 

29 

1(1,169 ' 

1 

230 


.. 1 

*• I 


:is i 

26,422 1 

1 

300 

39 

26,722 

1827 -28.. 

46 

17,712 

1 

012 



1 I 

4 Ml 

:v2 1 

25,5k1 I 

5 

210.5 

37 

27,090 

1828 -20.. 

01 

21,001 : 

.3 

1275 


' 

r 


30 ' 

2I,i:*h ' 

6 

1593 

30 

2.5.731 

1820- 30.. 

34 

13,3.59 

4 

1285 

_ i 

is.*> : 

*2 1 

iiiu 

29 ' 

24,179 

3 

1230 

32 1 

25,709 


* One Dntrh, of 4S0 to Hamburg:, in 1N27; ani) 4 U 0 of .Til touit, to (ribraltar. in IHi l ; and one Brasilian 

of 150 toii«t, in 182 K, and two Brittsh. of 593 toon, (o Ura/.ils« ; all others to Brazils and 

t Tno l’ortug:iieM» vosselH, ot *200 tons and TOO tons, sailed to Portugal, lu 1817 and 1 ^ 19 ; two Arab vossclr, of 7JC 
toiiti, aallod to Cuiiia, in 1 82 1. 


TO 

ISLE OF PRANCE AND BOCURON. 

MOSAMBIQIE AND COAST OF AFRICA. 

FLAGS... 

British. 

i Fifiich. 

1 Total.* 

British. 

PurtiiguuMv. 

i Arab. 

! TuTAL.t 

1 - - . - - 

YEARS. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tuns. 

ships. 

tuns. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

j ships. 

^ tons. 

ships. 

tons 

1809-10.. 





, . 

, , 

4 

:i0.T 

1 

80 

1 .. 

1 

5 

445 

1810-11.. 

2 

428 

.. 



428 

5 

41.5 



i •• 


6 

415 

IHll- 12.. 

4 

.520 



4 

520 

5 

297 



1 . 


5 

297 

1812-13.. 

10 

4638 



12 

4858 

5 

647 

. . f, 

. . 

1 

06 

0 

713 

181.3-14.. 

2 

372 

.. 


2 

372 

4 

3 19 





4 

349 

I8U..I5.. 



.. 




6 

695 



1 

83 

7 

778 

181.5-10.. 

3 

450 



3 

450 

0 

665 





0 

665 

1810-17.. 

4 

.562 

•• 

.. 

4 

504 

0 

674 




•• 

0 

674 

1817- 18.. 

7 

154H 



7 

1548 

0 

431 




.. 

6 

4.31 

1818-19.. 

10 

2000 



10 

2000 

( 5 

01:1 

•• 



. 

5 

51,5 

1810 20.. 

4 

HO7 



4 

807 

fi 

031 





6 

631 

1820-21.. 

3 

418 

.. 


3 

418 

0 

1125 

.. 


i 

347 

10 

1472 

1821— 22..] 

8 

2344 



8 

2344 

10 

11.53 

’ “ 



.. 

10 

11.33 

1822-23.. 

7 

1308 


610 

9 

1927 

3 

275 





3 

273 

182.3—24.. 

8 

1673 

2 

001 

10 

2274 

0 

899 

2 

261 


• • 

B 

llfW 

1624- 25.. 

1 

171 

1 

216 

2 

387 

5 

412 

1 

i 92 


12 

7 

546 

1825-26.. 

3 

382 


317 

7 

117^ 

4 

.522 


1 I 

1 1 

50 

5 

372 

182&-27.. 

3 

374 

1 

153 

4 

527 

5 

220 

• . 

• • 

1 

i 100 

7 

! 5B0 

1827—23.. 

3 

396 

4 1 

098 

7 

1094 

0 

012 





G 

612 

1828— 2ir. . 

6 

2148 



6 

2148 

r. 


2 

313 

.. 

.. 

9 

313 

1829-30.. 

10 

.3050 

'i 

332 

11 

3382 

3 

216 

*■ 

■ 

1 

75 

4 

291 


* Two llaoisb and Purtueuese, of 220 tOLs, sailed to Roarboo, in 1813 ; and two Arab sbipsi of 474 tons, in 1826|aii 
two Spanish sbiiM, of 05$ tons, aort one of 242 tons, sailed to Manilla, in IHI 2 and 1824. 

^ Tbrt e British ships, of 731 tons, saili'd to New SoiiUi WaUa, and two to the Cape uf Good Hope from Bourbon, i, 
1836; and one French ship, of 200 tuns, to Africa, in 1827. 
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Nombeb of Ships and Amount of Tonnage cleared outwards from the Ports of Bombay 
and Surat, between 1809 a^d 1830— conft’wMcd 


T o, 


P.ENANG AND EASTWARDS. 


CEYLON. 





French, 



FLAGS 

British. 

American, 
Dagiih, and 
Portuguese. 

Dutch. 

YEARS. 

ships 

tons. 

s^ipa 

tois. 

ships 

tons. 

1909—10 

9 

2050 

1 

216 

•• 


IS10~11 

6 

1196 


• 4 

•• 

- 

1811- -12 

11 

3.325 





1812 13 

9 

3158 


.. 



1813- 14 

0 

2729 


. , 



1811— 15 

8 

2403 





181 5-1 6 

0 

191 L 





18IW-.I7 

9 

2173 





1817-18 

0 

1517 

Atne 

lican. 



1818-t» 

fl 

1331 

2 

914 



1819-20 

10 

4. 85 





1820-21 

14 

439(1 

.. 


i 

300 

1S21-22 

18 

5700 

, , 

, , 

.. 


1822-23 

7 

1873 

1 

171 



1823-24 

4 

730 : 

1 

171 



1924—25 

12 

2183 


, , 


. , 

1825-20 

7 

1 

1308 

Fr( 

cndi. 

•• 


1920—27 

0 

1 151 

1 

1 341 



1827-28 

12 

3375 

.. 1 .. 

Amorirsiii. 

i 

4.34 

1928 -29 

10 

2708 

1 

229 

1 

303 

1820—30 

14 

4041 



2 

480 


Arab snd 
Persian. 

To 

TA L. 

British. 

Tot 

A L.* 

sldps 

tons. 

ships 

ttons. 

ships 

tons. 

ships 

tons. 

2 

300 

12 

2506 

7 

041 

7 

941 

Persian. 





13 

1736 


284 

7 

1480 

13 

1766 

Arab. 







.3 

805 

13 

.18.30 

5 

000 

6 

600 



9 

3158 

3 

295 

3 

295 



9 

2729 

7 

938 

7 

0.38 



8 

2463 

3 

471 

3 

471 



6 

uyi 

3 

225 

3 

225 



9 

2173 

fl 

707 

6 

767 



6 

1547 

4 

895 

4 

806 



8 

2245 • 

1 

180 

1 

180 

1 

222 

ir 

4CM17 

3 

400 

3 

400 

1 

303 

10 

6049 

4 

1122 

4 

022 



18 

.5760 

4 

409 

4 

469 

‘i 

050 

10 

2004 

2 

126 

2 

125 

2 

050 

7 

1557 

3 

335 

4» 

62G 

1 

308 

13 

2491 

4 

049 

4 

649 

3 

1274 

10 

2582 

2 

214 

2 

214 



7 

1792 

3 

211 

4» 

421 

i 

ok 

10 

4141 

5 

357 

5 

367 

I 

350 

14 

3050 

7 

1318 

7 

1318 

2 

501 

18 

5089 

7 

1402 

7 

\m 


* One Freiicli,^Jl tons in IR’24, and nnc Dutch, 210 tons in 1H27. 








1 

GOA. DAMACN, l 



TO 

AHABIVN AND 

Pd^RSlAN GULFS. | 

AND Dill. 1 





1 


1 




i 

GRAND TOTAL. 

FLAGS.... 

Britidi. 

Arab. | 

Total.* 

ToTAL.t 1 




ships.; 


ships. 

tons. ' 

ships.; 

tons. 

1 P*»- ' 

tons. 

ships 

tons. 

1809-10 

17 

.52-1'i 

17 

2220 1 

34 1 

7108 



88 

3.5,800 

1810—11 

7 

Kill 

12 

1479 j 

22 ! 

.3880 

1 

108 

74 

27,047 

181 1-12 

10 

27 S7 

‘*l 

2040 

31 

5127 


• • 1 

93 

35,089 

1812—13 

9 

2539 

25 

6S04 ! 

1 

8313 



82 

31,170 

1813—14 

10 

4.V25 

17 

} 1979 ' 

3.T 

6.M»4 



75 

27,842 

1811-15 

10 

3101 

14 

2806 1 

1 24 

0207 



6G 

28.387 

1816-10 

14 

3976 

17 

UOf'Kl ' 

' 31 

i 0030 



80 

30,005 

1816-17 

10 

3H8‘J 

10 

2234 


1 6123 



90 

36.084 

1817—18 

21 

6374 

l.t 

1034 1 

1 34 

7408 

I 

^0 

123 

40,924 

1818—19 

21* 

61 HO 

0 

1543 ! 

1 27 1 

1 7729 

2 

300 

150 

05,001 

1819—20 

20 

67.10 

7 

1097 

27 1 

1 6837 

3 

794 

no 

49,703 

1820- 21 

21 

6258 

5 

720 

26 , 

• 0978 

2 

330 

92 

31,702 

1821—22 

21 

6797 

9 

2839 

31 

0928 

3 

1058 

IH 

48,053 

1822—23 

18 

6786 

10 

2500 

28 ; 

82&6 

4 

090 

no 

48.627 

182.3—24 

7 

2003 

13 

4301 

20 

6304 

2 

800 

0.3 

4b, .350 

1824—25 

4 

1033 

11 

2341 


3724 

5 

1204 

106 

40,800 

1825—20 

11 

320.5 

10 

2403 

21 

50(^4 

1 

200 

107 

44,406 

1826-27 

8 

2390 

7 

3011 

10 

6561 < 

4 

1020 

112 

47,478 

1827-28 

10 

2996 

6 

1328 

18 1 

4643 

6 

808 

142 

68, 6M 

1828-49 

7 

1779 

11 

2072 

19 

4406 

4 j 

1182 

152 

64,083 

1820-30 

13 

2877 

0 i 

1596 

10 1 

4473 1 

4 1 

1128 

141 

58.274 


* Two Americans, of 160 and 220 tons, in 1827 and 1828 ; one Dutch, of 360 tone, in 1826, and two Frnncb, of 92 and 
114 tons, in 18«S and 1820 { three Persian, of 704 tons, in 1811 ; and one Turkish, of 292 tons, in 1822. 
t One British, of 106 tons, in 1819 i all the others Portuguese. 
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oniEMTAL COMMKKCE. 


An Account of tlie Number of Vessels, and Amount of their Tonnage entered inwards, 
at Ports of the United Kingdom, from Places, botsh British and Foreign, Eastward of 
the Cape of Good Hope, from 1817 tft 1833, inc lu sive, 


YEAR S. 

Loudon. 

Briritol. 

Liverpool. 

Hull. 

PortKinoiith ar 
Cowes. 


ahipa. 

tona. 

ships. 

tons. 

shipfi. 

tons. 

ships. 

/ tons. 

ships. 1 tons. 

1H17 

115 

72.fill 



17 

7,300 



Port 

imouth. 



147 

85,703 

1 

484 

33 

1 1,027 

1 2< 

1073 

1 

750 



130 

84,040 

.. 

. . 

39 

16,160 

1 

41.5 

1 

081 



121 

70,161 

1 

427 

22 

9.283 

2 

77)0 

1 

510 

1631 

ins 

70,233 



10 

4,630 

i 

352 

1 

1300 



90 

611.753 



11 

4,836 


. . 


3300 

1^33 

no 

75,843 


, , 

12 

.5,6:11 





1834 

133 

79,329 



14 

6,111 



1 

077 










Cowes. 



IIG 

71.111 

, , 


1.5 

6, 139 

.. 


1 

61 

I83fi 

175 

93,773 


. , 

17 

6,693 





1827 

IHO 

98,1182 

.. 


22 

7,734 

1 

310 

1 

330 



207 

101,258 



2H I 

9,764 





1839 

211 

106,130 

ii 

10.53 

41 

14,036 

1 

400 



1830 

317 

108.319 

3 

1110 

:i5 

1 1,857 

1 

147 



1H31 

21^* 

10.1,566 

4 

1137 

47 

16,.524 


. 

Plymouth. 

1832 

217 

1 103.677 

6 

i 2995 

63 

21.374 

Bidofonl. 

1 

27.5 

1833 

1 190 

1 97,927 

1 

! 004 

03 

21,921 

1 

302 




YEARS. 

(>reenock. 

Leith. 

Oa^ROW. 

Total. 

imr 

ships. 

3 

tUTlS. 

77.5 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships, 

134 

tons. 

80,086 

1818 

3 

i;m3 



.. 

.. 

187 

101,110 

1819 

5 

2010 



1 

356 

IK] 

104,368 

1 8*20 

3 

1 

1178 

!. 


1 

435 

151 

88,714 

1821 

.W**' 

1 

200 



119 

77.316 

1832 

1 

:4Hi 



.. 

, , 

lOJ 

68.169 

1823 

1 

381 





133 

81,8.15 

)824 

1 

:i8i 

i 

200 

.. 


1.50 

H6,7r»H 

182.5 






132 

77,311 

101,683 

1820 

4 

1218 




.. 

190 

1827S 

3 

930 

*3 

909 i 

2 

714 

213 

110,2:19 

1828 

5 I 

1614 1 

1 , 

: M2 i 

6 

1712 

217 

I M,.130 

1829 

? 

1065 

1 1 

385 

5 

1704 

300 

1 24.782 

i8:io 

240 

? i 
1 1 

i 4 16 

4 

1348 

263 

12.3,385 

1831 1 

! 9 

3316 

1 443 

0 

1808 

28.1 

126,143 

1832 j 

1 7 

2oo:i 

4 1 

1 951 

4 

Dot 

302 1 

l:)i,fi:i4 

18:i3 ' 

' 6 

3093 

•• 

4 

i:(45 

36.1 

121,191 


* lu 1830, one Bbip of 340, arrived at Belfoat} and iu 1837, one of 334 tou8, arrived at Cliicbeatvr. 


SmrriKG employed in the Trade of the TTnited Kingdom and Places East of the Cape of 
,jGood Hope, from 1820 to 1840, inclusive, and includin;r St. Helena and Ascension. 

ST. HELENA AND A S C E N S I (>'N. 




1 

N W 

A R D S. 



(1 U T W 

ARDS. 


YEARS. 

British. j 

P.ireiRn. 

Totai., 

British. 

Poruigii. 

Toi AL. 


ships. 

tons. 1 ships. 

tons. 

■hips. 

tons. ! ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

1830 


,, 


.. 



7 

18:1.5 



7 

18:i5 

1831 

V 

467 



, , 

1 

467 

2 

816 



1 

810 

1822 

.. 


. 



6 

1536 



6 

15.30 

1823 



.. 1 :: 



4 

7HI 



3 

781 



3 

477 


2 

477 

4 

951 



4 

96L 

1826 

2 

270 i .. 


3 

270 

2 

767 



3 

767 

1820 



.. 


,, 

3 

609 



3 

669 

1837.. ^ 

1 

! 185 1 .. 

,, 

i 

18.1 

6 

1867 



0 

1867 

1838 



> 


,, 

2 

358 



3 

358 

1829 

2 

. 51':) 


.. 

2 

599 

3 

634 



.3 

634 

1830 

1 

‘ M2 

•4 1 a » 

1 

142 

3 

015 



3 

615 

1831 


! .. 




6 

1164 

• • 


6 

1104 

1832 

! *' 





2 

283 1 

1 

, 2 

2b3 

1833 

i .. 


.. 1 .. 



3 

623 1 



3 

623 

1834 V 


363 

.. ! .. 

2 

: .362 

^ 12 

2158 



12 

2158 

lNj'5 

i .. 


. . { • 

• • 

.. 

9 

1:199 





1 836 

i .. 

i .. 

' .. j 



5 

967 







1 .. 

1 .. 

1 .. ' .. 

■ .. ' 


12 

1611 





1838 


.396 

1 .. 1 .. 

3 

3110 

7 

2766 





1830 

1 

1 2 

1 452 


2 

452 

7 

717 





JMO 


1 

■ • * > • 


.. 


1009 
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Shifping employed in the Trade of the United Ki ngdom, &c. — continued, 

fil A u R 1 


r s* 


YEARS. 

INWARDS. 

OUTWARDS. 

Hritish. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 


ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

■ 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

1820 

e 

2.332 



0 

2,332 

2 

753 


, . 

2 

753 

1821 

5 

2,122 



5 

2.121 

2 

933 

1 

277 

3 

1,210 

1822 

4 

1,U90 



4 

1.090 

I 

404 

, , 


1 

494 

1823 

3 

f,275 

i 

198 

4 

1,473 

i 

*471 



1 

471 

1824 

0 

2,197 



6 

•1,197 

5 

1,822 



5 

1.829 

IH25 

7 

2,150 



7 

2,150 

U 

3,018 

, , 


9 

3.018 

182d 

24 

• ri.«.Tz 



24 • 

6,032 

20 

0,105 



20 

6,105 

1827 

21 

G,01H 



21 

6,018 

30 

8,344 



30 

8,344 

IH2K 

47 

13,0.53 



47 

13,053 

28 

8,430 



28 

8,430 

1829 

41 

12,824 



41 

12,824 

27 

0,391 



27 

6.391 

1830 

55 

17,189 

. j* 


55 

17,189 

33 

8,030 



33 

8,036 

1831 

1 69 

19,315 

. . 


09 

19,315 

28 

8,007 



28 

8,007 



1 G4 

17.287 



61 

17,‘187 

55 

10,246 



55 

16,246 

1833 

1 70 

19,722 



70 

10.722 

58 

10,.339 



58 

16,339 

1834 

! r-'i 

20.91)9 



75 

20,909 

33 

9,192 



33 

9.192 

1833 

1 80 

21,158 





40 

10,710 





1H36 

08 

17,890 





60 

1H..5<0 





1837 

1 

20,310 





53 






1838 

' 73 

i 21,730 


,, 



59 

10.470 





1839 

1 

. *23,523 

1 




40 

13,507 





1810 

' 83 

1 21,420 

1 




63 

17,011 I 

i 





* Ont* nmisli tfliip B-iiied in 1H;)4 
f'mr iri7o tout!. Twelve British ships, 
of 40(; tons. 


to Isle of BourboH, and three foreign 
*1084 tons, sailed to Madagascar from 


ships in •1837 and 1839— tonnage of the 
1S3G to 1840, inclusive, and two arrived 


K A S 1’ IN 

1) 1 A 

C O M F A 

N Y » S 

T £ R R I T O R 

I E S AND 

CEYLON. 

YEARS. 


I 

N W 

H D 8. 

1 


0 U T W 

ARDS. 



Britibb. 

Foreign. 

1' O T A L. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

1820 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

132 

7K,:i48 


132 

78,318 

92 

51,133 

, , 

. , 

92 

51,133 

1821 

81 

41,588 


,, 

HI 

41,588 

75 

40,041 

, , 


75 

40,641 

1822 

72« 

37,i)50 



72 

37,950 

82 

40,093 



82 

40,093 

1823 

87 

4k„325 



87 

4H,:i25 

95 

48,080 


, , 

95 

48,080 

1824 

100 

48,000 

i 

350 

101 

49,010 

92 

48,2{)9 



92 

48,299 

1825 

Hi) 

43,009 



89 

43,009 

110 

54,335 



110 

54,335 

1820 

123 

.58,243 



123 

58,243 

1*20 

53.273 


, . 

120 

53,273 

1827 

130 

59 734 



136 

59,734 

170 

71,811 

i 

316 

171 

72,127 

1828 

140 

0:1,131 



149 

0 : 1 , 1:11 

1 84 

78,125 



184 

7i,125 

1H29 

105 

71,011 



105 

71,911 

1*25 

54,383 



125 

54,885 

|8;m) 

IIH 

05,498 



148 

05,408 

141 

59,0»O5 



141 

59,605 

I8U 

1.50 

fi.l 5(i0 



150 

03.500 

137 

59,721 



137 

39,721 

IH32 

108 

72,89.1 



108 

72,895 

193 

85,200 



lli3 

85,260 

I8.‘13 

182 

70,820, .. 


J82 

70,820 

201 

83,709 



204 

83.769 

18.14 

180 

75,401 

.. 


1HC 

75,401 

197 

90,833' 



197 

00,833 

1835 

210 

80,149 


•• # 

210 

89,449 

219 

96,157 



219 

96,157 

1830 

228 

97.3; 1 



228 

97,37 1 

•267 

117,784 



267 

117,784 

1837 

282 ; 

119,009 

•• 


282 

119.009 

231 

100,927 



*231 

106,927 

IH38 

233 

100,004 



2 : 1:1 

100,004 

213 

117,824 



24.1 

117,824 

1839. 

310 1 

138,480 

1 ' • • 


:tio 

1.38,480 

264 

125,620 



204 

185,6*20 

1810 

1 2hS 

1.17,8831 .. 


288 

137.883 

379 

178,834 

I 

,370 

:480 I 

179,204 


CHINA. 


YEARS. 


1 N W 

ARDS. • 



OUTWARDS. 


Btitith. 

Foreign. 

Ten A I.. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 


ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

siiips. 

tons. 

ships. 

cons. 

1820 

• 3 

3,946 


.. 

3 

3,()46 

13 

10,727 

4 

1,405 

17 

18.13*2 

1821 

24 

29,i)59 



24 

29.059 

20 

*27,174 

1 

340 

21 

27,514 

182*2 

*20 

25,9.59 

.. 


20 

415.959 

20 

•27,009 

.. 

.. 

20 

27,009 

18*23 

•20 

*27.319 



20 

*27,:n9 

15 

20,128 

1 

260 

16 

20,388 

1824 

*21 

*28,270 



21 

•28,270 

23 

30,002 

1 

64*2 

•13 

30,614 

182.5 

20 

26,086 



20 

2n,;)80 

21 

*20,018 

.. 

.. 

‘21 

» 26.018 

1826 

23 

27,824 

.. 


*2i 

27,824 

29 

35,087 

1 

.110 

;to 

35,427 

1827 

29 

35,977 



29 

35,977 

*22 

26,026 

1 

326 

23 

•20.352 

1828 

25 

29,845 


.. 

25 

29.815 

23 

30,:{85 

2 

645 

25 

31.030 

1829 

20 

27,915 



20 

27,915 

^•2 

*28,5.57 



2*2 

2^57 

1830 

22 

27>82 


.. 

•22 

27.782 

10 

21,033 

2 

780 

18 

2IB22 

1831 

21 

27,889 

.. 


21 

27,889 

22 

28,081 

3 

1,1*26 

*25 

29,207 

1832 

20 

25,2:17 

• • * 

.. 

20 

25,237 

10 

*24,648 

2 

794 

• 21 

25,442 

1833 

*21 

27,985 

.. % 


21 

27,985 

25 

29,627 

3 

1.087 

28 

3(h711 

1834 

30 

20,308 



30 

*29,308 

16 

8.887 

4 

1,476 

20 

10,363 

1835 

67 

35,427 


a •* 

67 

35.427 

3:1 

21,218 

9 

3,803 

4*2 

25.0‘ei 

1836 

80 

40,680 



80 

40,686 

38 

24,099 

12 

4,885 

50 

28,984 

1837 

6*2 

32,212 



02 

.12,212 

*20 

17,604 

2 

872 

28 

18,560 

1838 

58 

3*2,3.13 



58 

.12,333 

31 

16,175 

3 

1,510 

34 

17.685 

1 839 

47 

20,201 



47 

. *26,301 

19 

10,404 

2 

1,M3 

21 

11,517 

1840 

:m 

20,050 



31 

1 20,056 

10 

2,012 

.1 

1,082 

13 

4,024 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE. 


Sitippma employed in the Trade of the United Ki ngdom, &c. — continued . 

SUMATRA AND TaVA. 



YEARS. 


1 

.N W 

ARDS. 



(1 

IJ T W A R D S. 


British. 

Fiiretfni. 

! Total. 

1 BriCiMh. 

1 Foreign. 

1 Total. 


shi|»4. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tuns. 

ships. 

tuns. 

1 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

|N2I 

1 

1200 

, , 

, , 

1 

1200 







1822 













182.1 













1824..., 

1 

105 

.. 

.. 

1 

105 

2 

14.5 

.. 

,, 

2 

145 

1825 



























mif 

2 

516 

1 

300 

3 

816 







1828 

2 

470 

..4 


2 

4/9 







1821K 

1 

450 

. . 

.. 

1 

450 

2 

827 



2 

327 

1830 

2 

431 

.. 

. . 

2 

431 

3 

728 

, , 

, , 

3 

728 

1831 

I 

537 

. . 

.. 

1 

537 

4 

13.59 


,, 

4 

1359 

1832 


. , 

, . 

. . 

. . 

, , 

/ 3 

550 

, , 


2 

550 

1830 

i 

382 


.. 

1 

3H2 

2 

365 



2 

305 

1834 













1885 

.. 

, , 

,, 

• * 


.. / 

1 

165 



1 

1G5 

1836 

1 ' 

363 



1 

.163 







I83r 

2 

427 

, , 


2 

427 







183H 

2 

!107 



2 

907 

1 

191 


, , 

1 

191 

1839 

3 

non 

,, 


3 

1106 

8 

3818 


, , 

8 

3818 

1840 

3 

1210 



. 3 

1249 

20 

66.17 

-..JLl... 

.V 

20 

0637 
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Shipping employed in the Ti^de of the United Kingdom, continued. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


YEARS. 


1H31 

JH32. 

1H33. 

m34, 

1835 

1830. 

1837. 

18.38. 

18.39. 
1840. 



INWARDS. 



OUTWARDS. 


RritiBh. 

m. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

ships. 

7 

tuns. 

2078 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

7 

tons. 

2078 

ships.! tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

fehips. 

tons. 

7 

• 1942 

I .. 

.. 

7 « 

1942 

7 

2158 

1 

147 

8 

3303 

10 

2653 

. . 

. , 

10 

2653 

3 

1032 

6 

2038 

9 

3070 

C 

1586 

1 

372 

7 

1958 

3 

728 



3 

728 

11 

3342 

3 

1258 

14 

4600 

4 

8H8 

2 

894 

6 

1782 

r> 

1212 

..« 

.. 

it 

1212 

2 

488 

. , 

, . 

. 2 

488 

K 

2148 

1 

119 

0 

*2267 

1 

447 

I 

148 

2 

693 

14 

6186 

, , 


14 

5186 

4 

890 

.. 

, , 

4 

890 

*20 

7102 

. , 


20 

7102 

1 

572 

2 

546 

3 

lli8 

10 

4178 

1 

285 

11 

4763 

S 

2615 

1 

640 

9 

3255 


OTHER ISLANDS IN THE INDIAN SEAS. 


YEARS. 


INWARD S. 



OUTWARDS. 


British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 


ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

1831 

.. 

• • 

• • 



4 

1085 



4 

1085 

1832 

, , 



.. 



2 

908 



2 

908 

1833 

1834 





•• 

•* 

3 

1247 



3 

1247 

183.5 



. • 

• • 


,, 

1 

424 



1 

424 

J830 



.. 




1 

221 



1 

221 

1837 

.. 






1 

264 



1 

264 

IH38 







5 

1966 



r> 

1966 

18.39 

' 1 ‘ 

687 

, , 


I 

!m 

1 

231 



1 

234 

1840 

i 2 

1 

541 

•• 


2 

fi41 

* 

4.12 



1 

432 


ARABIAN AND AFRICAN FORTS IN THE RED SEA. 


YEARS. 

Bi 

I 

* 

N W A R D S. 



0 U T w 

ARDS. 

• 

itish. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 


ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

sbi]E. 

tons. 

ships. 

tups. 

ships. 

tuns. 

ships. 

tons. 

1834 

, , 

,, 



, . 

, , 

2 

537 

. , 


2 

537 

1835 







1 

223 



1 

223 

1836 

a 

ft69 



3 

669 

6 

692 

, , 


6 

692 

1837 

, , 

, , 




, , 

5 

1528 

• > 


3 

1528 

1838 


,, 


» « 

,, 


2 

370 



2 

370 

1839 




• • 

, , 


8 

2288 



8 

2238 

1840 

1 

431 

•• 


1 

A 431 

8 

2588 

•• 


8 

2588 
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OBIENTAL COMMERCE. 


CHINA AND INDIA SHIPPING. 


CoMPASATivs Statement of the Numbly of Slups,'With their Tonnage, &c., entered in- 
wards and cleared outwards from and to places within the limits of the East India 
Company's Charter, in the Years 1839 and 1840. 


COUNTRIES. 


ENTERED INWARDS. 

. .. . t 


FROM CUSTOM.HOOSR BILLS OF ENTRY. 


At London. 


Liverpool. 


Briitol and 
Hull. 


PROM OTHBR 
.^HIRCES. 

CKdc, Leitli, 
and othur Britbh 


T o T A I.. 


From— 


ahipi 

tona. 

men. 

ahip>< 

tonii. 

men 

shipi 

1 tons.imeu 

Isbips tons. 

men 

sliipi 

tons. 

men. 


/ 18.1t 

oa 

49.58£ 

2,921 

61 

22,08S 

1113 

7 

2625 

j 13( 

6 

2,075 10 

; 167 

76.36; 

4,282 


\184( 

6! 

39,778 

2,374 

47 

19,0C>J 

92! 

8 

2753 

^ 1&( 

11 

3,H0H 18 

1.15 

65,4(r 

33115 

Madras 

/ 183S 
1 184^ 

11 

7,2(11 

627 


2ir 

Id 






1 .. 

15 

7.41; 

837 

1( 

9.051 

62^ 


40] 

Iti 




1 

47 : 

r| 2- 

18 

0 . 93 ; 

666 

Bombay 

f 183S 

2S 

10,90*J 

611 

35 

16,417 

782 

.. 



6 

2,91 

17f 

63 

30,23( 

1,563 

)184C 

9£ 

l(I,6(i! 

I.O.H 

4.^ 

22,557 

1032 

.. 



7 

3 , 33 ; 

n 172 77 

42.56.' 

2,258 

China 

i 18311 

4i 

25, 

1.40( 

1( 

3,7W 

I9( 

]f*4 

3 

1279 

77 

5 

l,(i6r 

) H4! 60 

31.86.* 

l,H.^(i 

1.296 


{ 184(1 

ai 

14,24. 

1 , 04 : 

8 

2,981 

1 

503 

17 3 


M 82! 32 

19,32; 

Ceylon 

1 18311 

13 

4,5<'4i 

215 

1 

224 

13 

*. 




1 

14 

4,77.1 

258 

1 1H4C 

li 

6,352 

.12.1 

,, 


. . 






. . 

19 

6.352 

323 

Singapore and 

r 1839 

31 

11,184 

529 

2 

556 

23 

.. 






3.1 

1 n,74( 

5.V2 

Penang 

ll84fl 

3(] 

10,240 

4(i7 

3 

826 

40 




i 

440 

22 

34 

11,512 

529 

Fliilippine lalea | 

21 

7 

8,237 

3.400 

487 

iOJ 

2 

261 

636 

12 

32 

’* 

.. 



*368 

i‘ 

22 

10 

H,49H 

4.404 

4;)0 

214 

Siam 

\ 1831) 

1 

297 

17 

.. 

.. 






. . 


I 

297 

17 

1 1840 

3 

1.1.52 

40 

. . 

. . 

• 0 





, , 

.. 

3 

1,152 

49 

Java & Sumatra 

18 

13 

8,203 

5,797 

364 

295 

1 

3.56 

.535 

22 

23 


:: 


:: 



10 

14 

8,5.59 

6.332 

.186 

318 

New South 

r 1839 

03 

20,076 

1,031 

6 

1,600 

88 







69 

21.766 

1,119 

1 

Wales 

\ 1840 

f 18.10 

01 

63 

21.K48 
' 18,508 

1,079 

869 

7 

2,129 

3,81/) 

107 

1 

278 

9 




60 

HS 



13 

191 

4 

061 

48 

8 

1,888 

06 

25,167 

i!204 


11840 

54 

15,272 

708 

17 

4,530 

231 

4 

1255 

50 

7 

1,650 

87 

82 

22,707 

1,08.5 

Madagaacar.. .. 

5 1839 
} 1840 

3 

3 

432 

419 

2 .H 

2 H 


•• 



•• 


•• 



3 

3 

432 

410 

28 

28 

Cape of Good i if )39 

B7 

10,388 

566 

7 

1,182 

62 




, , 



64 

11,470 

628 

If ope 

1 1840 

09 

13,190 

6(,5 

12 

2,(>16 

148 





... 


81 

1.5,866 

H 1.1 


< 1839 

28 

8,077 

607 



.. 




• • 



22 

8,977 

597 


11810 

15 

6,267 

375 

•• 

•• 

.. 


•* 



•• 


15 

5,267 

375 

Total 

/ 1830 

463 

182,801 

10,295 

1.18 

50,558 

2512 

14 

4805 

263 

25 

8.5.14 

4.56 

640 

246,758 

13.526 

11840 

404 

162,693 

9,2471 143 

56,270 

2711 

14 

4789 

215 

.11 

11,679 

688 

592 

235,440| 12,761 

Increase ... 

.1840 

• • j ** 1 •• 

5 

.5,721 

202 .. 

•• 

•• 

* 

3,145 

132| 

1 

Decrease... 

.1840 

59 

20,186 

1,048 

.. I .. 


76 

48* .. 

.. 

.. 1 48 

ll,.118 

762 





CLEARED 

0 

U T W A R D S. 






CO UN TRIES. 

From London. 

Liverpool. 

Bristol c.bd Hull. 

Clyde, Leith, and 
otberBritish Ports 

To TS t 

. 

For—* 


ahtpB 

tons. 

men. 

ships 

tons. 

men. 

ships! tons.|men. 

ships 

tons. 

men. 

ships 

tons. 

men. 

CalcMtta.. 

rl839 

54 

32,619 

2.1 12 

46 

16,750 

862 

3 

1,415 

82, 

20 

6,862 

351 

123 

57,646 

3,407 

1 1840 

70 

42,921 

2.670 

66 

25,981 

1,297 

5 

2,002 

112 

43 

15,200 

78.1 

184 

86,164 

4,862 


i 1839 

17 

0.729 

(HM 

1 

300 

16 

1 

393 

18 


680 

19 

10,422 

698 


[ 1840 

18 

9,768 

650 


215 

14 

« • 



2 

84 

21 

1 0 , 66.1 

60K 

Bombay 

r 1839 

34 

20,544 

1,36.5 

37 

18,440 

865 



.. 

9 

3.676 

183 

80 

42,660 

2.413 

L1840 

35 

22.262 

1,631 

52 

27,471 1,217 

1 

397 

16 

3.^ 

16,004 

874 

123 

66,1.14 

3,788 


r 1839 

11 

7,002 

522 

13 

4,703 

4/i97 

'248 

.. 

• • 1 


.. 

.. 

.. 

24 

11,705 

770 

L 1840 

8 

2,416 

16H 

11 

230 

1 

401; 

” i 

22 

. . 

• • 

.. 

20 

7,414 

420 

Ceylon 

[1830 

in 

3.137 

16.5 

1 

3.10 

12 

,, 



• • 

.. 

11 

3,467 

177 

[ 1840 

15 

4,897 

250 

1 

297 

16 


.. 1 


1 

260 

14 

17 

5,463 

2811 

Singapore 

f 1839 

4 

f. 1,0.19 

54 

11 

3,442 

179 


.. i 


10 

.1.164 

1.50 

25 

7,645 

392 

1 1840 

10 

3,086 

157 

26 

8,062 

407 

1 

6.59, 

23 

9 

2,708 

. 142 

46 

14,516 

729 

PUIipptoeId«i|}^ 

1 

2 

261 

677 

13 

39 

0 

6 

2,125 

1,877 

103 

105 


.. I 


•* 

. . 


7 

8 

2,380 

2..'iS4 

110 

144 

isJo 

2 

1 

853 

270 

4G 

16 

1 

1 

123 

216 

8 

14 


• • 1 


1 

3 

213 

1,201 

12 

02 

4 

5 

1,189 

1,600 

66 

02 

AraUa.l 

( 1839 

0 

1 , 0 H 8 

73 

•• 


•• 

i 

343 ; 

is 


•• 

•• 

6 

1,426 

01 

Now tkmth 

rl8S9 

169 

69,357 

3,917 

34 

12,863 

£(5 

*5 

1,605 

2,301 

107 

2H 

11,440 

So] 

236 

95,344 

5,310 

WalAf .. 

Li840 

230 

85,995 

10,110 

4,709 

490 

46 

15,914 

796 

7 

124 

30 

11,506 

601 

819 

115,770 

18,704 

6,230 

Mawitina. 

rl83P 

35 

* 9 

2,763 

140 

5 

ls726. 

90 

16 

4,105 

211 

65 

937 

11840 

55 

15,384 

741 

11 

2,806 

14P 

5 

1 , 520 ; 

72 

18 

5,408 

275 

80 

26,118 

1,237 

Com of OoDdi 
H/me ‘ 

1889 

62 

12,457 

679 

14 

3,4151 

184 

,, 

, , 


12 

8,491 

187 

88 

10A68 

1,041 

[1840 

1839 

[1840 

50 

10,980| 

7,375 

6,430 

575 

13 

2,914 

157 

,, 

316 

23 

14 

3,072 

165 

70 

17,287 

020 

South Soaa.... • 

20 

10 

663 

677 

.. 

• • 

•• 

r 

•• 

.. 


20 

19 

7,876 

6,480 

663 

W7 

Total j 

1839 

424 

521 

T 75.576 

10,745 

12,210 

173 

234 

65,254 

00,350 

88 1 

25 

15 1 


315 

96 

32,900 

56,048 

1,704 

2,050 

706 

270,332 

859,567 

16,081 

19,904 


1840 

20,5,453 

22 1 

7,7I6| 

892 


032 

tnereaao in.. 

1840 

97 

29,877 

1,456 

61 1 

25,096 

1,094 

7 1 l.ni, 

77 

59 

23,088* 1,246l 

224 

80,235 

8,078 
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Comparative Statement of the l^umber of British Ships, with their Tonnage, &o., 
entered inwards and cleared outwards, from ai|d to Places within the Limits of &e East 
India Company's Charter, in the Years 1841 and 1842. 


ENTERED INWARDS. 




PROM CUSTOM-HOUSE BILLS OP ENTRY. 

FROM OTHER 
SnURHES. 




n A TT M rn I p. 



















• 





! 



Clyde, Leith, 


Tot A 

1.. 



At London. 

Liverpool. 

: Bristol and Hull. 

and other 















British Ports. 




From— 


ships 

tons, i 

inCn. 

ships 

tons. 

“1 

men. 

ships 

tons. 

men. 

ships 

tons. 

men. 

stiips 

tons. 

men. 

Calcutta 1 

1841 

146 

74.4481 

4,128 

81 

31,611 

1,430 

7 

2614 

127 

13 

5,011 

256 

247 

1 13,684 

5,041 

1848 

151 

70.780! 

3,630 

64 

24,405 

1,116 

2 

971 

56 

7 

2,675 

130 

224 

98,921 

4,932 

Madras j 

1H41 

12 

5,098 

377 

- a 

577. 27 



.. 

1 

475 

24 

15 

6,750 

428 

1842 

16 

7,607 

20,826 

408 

I* 2 

518 

26 







18 

8,125 

434 

Bombay | 

1841 

34 

1,124 i 61 

33.596 

l,362i 1 

461 

22 

12 

5,715 

300 

108 

60,506 

2,808 

1842 

34 

18,607! 

903 

65 

37,430 

1,446 

4 

1697' 71 

4 

1,674 

HO 

107 

59,408 

2,500 

China \ 

1841 

36 

18.:i49{ 

1.07.5 

12 

4.425 

203 


.. 


7 

2,641 

1.16 

55 

2.5,415 

1,414 

1812 

55 

25,766 

1,304 

13 

.5,135 

296 

i 

493 

24 

3 

1,170 

58 

72 

32,564 

1,682 

Ceylon j 

1841 

18 

6,293 1 

308 

1 

207 

15 


•• 



, , 


19 

6, .500 

323 

1842 


8,330 1 

410 

6 

1,006 

80' .. 




.. 


33 

10,230 

490 

Singapore and j 

1811 

4? 

16,11891 

782 

5 

1,850 

79 




.3 

960 

52 

53 

10.799 

013 

Penang ( 

1842 

43 

13,763; 

630 

4 

1.007 

52 

.. 

.. 



a a 


47 

14.770 

682 

Philippine Isles j 

1841 

1842 

J7 

7 

r..699' 

2,343' 

333 

1U8 

J 

734 

1,327 

32 

63 




• • 

• a 


19 

11 

7.433 

3,670 

365 

171 

Siam j 

1841 

1 

297 

18 


. . 


.. 



f. 


1 

297 

16 

1842 


656 

32 



. . 


.. 





2 

650 

32 

Java & Sumatra. | 

1841 

21 

7,709 

394 





•• 





21 

7,709 

394 

1842 

11 

3,239 

144 

i 

388 

23 


.. 



s-a 


12 

3,627 

167 

KewSouth Wales, i 
New Zealand, ) 
Ktc \ 

1841 

82 

24.690 

1,232 

7 

1,970 

loo 

2 

781 

39 




91 

27,441 

1,371 

1842 

70 

20,892 

1,040 

8 

2,052 

101 




i 

133 

io 

79 

23,077 

1,151 

Mauritius ^ 

1841 

70 

20,280* 

935 

13 

3,578 

I7t 

3 

789 

43 

13 

1 3.518 

178 

09 

28,165 

1,333 

1842 

69 

18,864 

858 

21 

5,60<) 

276 

a 

718 

37 

12 

3,230 

102 

105 

28.421 

1,33.2 

Madagascar | 

1841 

1842 

J ' 

148' 

11 




.. 



1 

*• i 

. . 


1 

148 

11 

Capo of Good t 

1841 

33 

6,957 

368 

4 

720 

40 

1 

150 

8 




38 

7,827 

416 

Hope \ 

1842 

25 i 

. 4,846 

251 

1 

lOill 

10 





, , 


26 

5,045 

261 

South Seas | 

1841 

21 

7,124 

.569 


.. 1 

.. 





, , 


21 

7,124 

569 

1842 

15 

1 4,907 { 

343 


•• ! 





1 .. 

•• 


15 

4,907 

343 

Total { 

1841 

637 

1 216,507 

11, 6.54 1 188 

79,358 3,465 

14 

4795i 239 

49 

18,320 

! 046 

786 > 318,980,' 

16,304 

1842 

.525 

' 200,600 

10.061 

189 

80.0661 3,489 

10 

3879 

188 

27 

8,882 

440 

751 ; 293,427 j 14,178 

Increase in 

1842 

i 

i ’• i 

•• 

1 

708 

24 




! 1 1 1 

Decrease in 

1842 

12 ! 

15,9«7 

1,503 

.. 

.. 

.. ! 

4 . 

916i 

51 1 

22 

9,438 

.506 1 

37 

2.5,5531 

2.126 


G O U N T R I ES. 


Por— 

IimJ 

U8-II 
i 1842 
r 1841 
11842 


fadrai* 

lombay. 

Ikina... 

leylon 


r 1H41 
• \ 1842 
I 1841 


r 1842 
isapore and i 1841 
Penang.,. , { |B42 
ilHppine r 1841 

•tea \ 1848 

'a and Su- f 1841 

natra ) 1848 

f 1841 


\ 1848 

/.to., N.wJ “J 
iaaland.Sto. 1 


ritiiia. - ^ t- 1 t84l 

a of Good r 1841 

ape i 1848 

thSeai.. 


TataL... 


VOL. IV. 


( 1841 
•••{lS48 

in ..184t 


ENTERED OUTWARDS. 


From Lundou. 


Lifci pool. 


Clyde, Lt'ith, 

Bristol and and other 
ilull. British Ports. 


Tot a l. 


sbipit 

tons. 

men. 

ships 

tons. 

inieu. 'ships 

tons. 

tmeu.iabips 

tons. 

[men. 

ships 

tons 

men. 

93 

48,489 

2,7K3 

72 

28,264 

1.317 

6 

2488 

116 

54 

20,076 

1042 

225 

100, 2i: 

5,25.1 

76 

45,210 

2 458 

58 

23,957 

1162 

3 

1132 

55 

27 

12,223 

680 

164 

82,£2S 

1,25.1 

14 

7,078 

''494 

2 

681 

.31 



, , 

4 

1.347 

64 

20 

9.166 

589 

22 

13,072 

818 

4 

1,210 

64 

, , 



2 

981 

.10 

28 

15,272 

932 

49 

28,813 

1.53,) 

67 

37,326 

1512 

1 

565 

30 

26 

14,383 

776 

143 

81,087 

3,887 

49 

30,295 

1,924 

4,1 

28,478 

1107. 

3 

1287 

50 

27 

13,626 

002 

124 

73,686 

3.773 

15 

7,712 

.M5 

22 

R,4'28 

4\f 

' , , 






37 

16; 140 

932 

82 

15,.524 

794 

.34 

14,698 

687 




3 

1,283 


69 

31, .105 

1..145 

15 

4,823 

253 

4 

1,171 

60 

. . 



5 

1,450 

74 

24 

7,44^ 

387 

18 

6,806 

342 

7 

1,917 

94 




5 

1,585 

76 

30 

10,30t 

512 

14 

4,066 

203 

27 

8,279 

417 .. 



10 

3,440 

174 

61 

15,703 

704 

15 

' 7,120 

474 

19 

6,730 

316 

, , 



17 

5,655 

276 

51 

19,.114 

1.066 

1 

411 

19 



. . 







1 

441 

19 

2 

873 

60 



.. 

.3 


.. 




2 

87.1 

60 

2 

639 

27 

3 

034 

50 







.1 

1,573 

77 

4 

1,274 

52 

6 

2,194 

10.1 

i 

99 

6 




11 

3,567 

163 


.. 1 



,, 




.. 

8 

1,094 

.14 

3 

1,0941 

> 54 

*8 

3,032 

‘is2 


.. 


.. 



4 

1,942 

94 

12 

4,974 

226 

215 

60,149 

4.427 

48 

24,552 

1049 

7 

2505 

142 

43 

16.fW2 

088 

3 

125,808 

' 6,000 

131 

49,294 

2,821 

19 

5,500 

296 

.. 

.. 

a 

17 

6,917 

310 

317 

61,101 

Mg. 

67 

18,992 

941 

13 

3,699 

180 

4 

1283 

64 

41 

10,512 

534 

125 

34,486 

iST 

87 

10,565 

506 

4 

1,188 

50 

2 

723 

32 

31 

0.311 

464 

74 

21,787 

1,C01 

25 

5,521 

295 


1.772 

89 

2 

481 

20 

4 

950 

52 

30 

• 8,074 

450 

40 

10,686 

548 

1? 

3,564 

108 

t 

280 

16 

12 

3,062 

170 

77 

18,182 

202 

20 

6,684 

608 





,, 



.. 

,, 

20 

0,684 

000 

11 

3.578 

397 


I* 

•• 


- 

•• 


•• 


11 

8,578 

387 

530 

2IS,4<>7 

12,101 

266 

11M06 

5161 

20 

7272 

372 

190 

72,822 

8788 

1000 

408.607 

21,892 

IttI 

197,388 

11,256 

210 

89,526 

4088 

11 

3521 

159 

145 

56.485 

2776 

820 

346,869 

18,279 

76 

lasi 

845 

56 

25,581 

1073 1 

9 

3751 

213 

45 

16,387 

_0M 

too 

61,738 

8,11.1 


3 7 



506 


OKIENTAL COMMERCE. 


CoMPABATiVfi Statement of the Number of British Ships, with their Tonnage, 
entered inwards and cleared outwardsy^to and froni Places witliiu the Limits of the East 
India Company’s Charter, in the Years 1843 and 1844, _ 





loeretMin. ... Iftf4 64 I t 10.380} tS I 3.7A5 | 7 I lAHO I 189 I 40,004 


I4UTS.--1 btfre wei« likewiiM i^leared out io ballast foi* the west coast uf Africa and Uia fullowitig fMirta, in 1844, 
ebieSyfrom Liverpool, h<Ovefcatl% vis.->for Calcutta, thirteen, 4816 tons ; Madras, twelve, S685 tons > fionbay, 108, 
44,808 tons; Chins, eight, 4123 tons ; Ceylon, one, 298 tons ; rhilippine Islands, one, 81S hmsi Java, six, 8276 tons; 
Arabia, one, liiO tons ; New Hoiith Walts, one. J 91 tons ; Msuritius, sixteen, 3068 tons; and the Cape of Good Hope, 
I'.wM'vrv-thretv 5819 tons ; totsl. 190 vessels. 09,010 tons. The real object bring that they Should load gnano on we 
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Ct>MPA«iiTivfi Statement of the I^umbcr of British Ships, with their Tonnage, Asc*. 
entered inwards and cleared outwards from ^d to Places within the limits of the East 
India Company’s Charter, in the Years 1845 and 1846. 


KNTERKD INWARDS. 


COUNTRl KS. 


r. PROM CUSTOM-HOUSE BILLS OP ENTRY. 


PROM OTHER 
SOURCES. 


Liverpool. 


Brutol u>d II«n. 


Prutu— 

Calcutta. 


China 


Pliilippino lalanda.. | 



Java and Sumatra... | 

I IHi;; 

New South Walea, / IHl.'V 
New Zealand, &c. 1 lH4fi 

MauritiuM | 


Increase in 


slllps. 

puis. 

•hips. 

tone. 

ships. 

tons. 

— 

ships. 

tons. 

•hips. 

tons. 

155 

82.144 

101 

40..171 

G 

2028 

8 

3,10G 

270 

127,739 

1!S7 

80,810 

07 

45,475 

(i 

2184 

13 

5,4GG 

273 

130,944 

3*2 

15,100 

0 

1,754 




. , 

38 

16,854 

3(i 

I8,:i2i 

5 

1,577 


.. 

.. 


41 

10.002 

3(i 

10.222 

40 

22,000 

4 

1003 

0 

2^301 

86 

44,.52t 

34 

lM.().r2 

20 

13,181 

3 

1380 

G 

3,055 

G9 

3.SG.57 

75 

34,(i23 

32 

12,480 

2 

777 

3 

G54 

112 

48.543 

7rt 

3.5,708 

41 

10,.10Q 



3 

1,177 

123 

53,335 

■iu 

11,120 

4 

1..5H1) 





33 

12,709 

35 

12,178 

•2 

408 





37 

12,676 

HG 

11, .315 

11 

4,141 

, , 


• 1 

280 

38 

15,736 

!2I 

0,085 

4 

1,37h 



.. 


25 

8,073 

Ifl 

3,030 

•2 

1,23H 


. . 


. , 

12 

4,874 

(i 

2,811 

1 

310 


.. 

3 

1,507 

10 

4.067 

‘ 

277 

*♦ 


•• 



.. 

1 

277 

10 

4,008 






,, 

10 

4,069 

H 

2.002 



1 

405 

5 

1,732 

14 

4,790 

4 

H4»I 

.. ' 

]] 1 


. , 


,, 

4 

801 

1 

20G 

1 ] 

i23 I 




,, 

2 

329 

IK) 

.33,570 

1 

1 2.272 : 

1 * • 




99 

3^848 

1 1)1 I 

34,327 

10 j 

i ‘2.420 ! 

1 

.. 



lot 

.36.763 

78 ! 

23,.500 

17 

4.t4i 1 



2 

625 

»7 

28.269 

! 82 1 

25.182 i 

1!) 

.5,043 ' 

i 

lino ' 

to 

4,183 

121 

.3.5,.5!)7 

40 ' 

7,403 

7 

1,050 : 



1 

451 

48 1 

8.970 

28 ! 

5,802 ' 

2 

430 

, . 

" ' 



30 

6,238 

1*2 1 

.1,1)8!) i 

.. 1 

.. 





12 

3,989 

• « I 

2,0GS) 

•• i 




*• 


0 

2,069 

508 1 

2.50, H!)5 

220 1 

01,000 

12 

4798 

21 

7,507 

860 

354,260 

5H1 j 

250,870 

211 1 

80,870 


Mor 

46 

17,120 

852 

360,039 

i •• 1 •• 



.Itif) 

25 

9,613 

•• 

5,779 

1 

HI 

18 

4,181 

.. 

.. ! .. 


8 


1- 


C L 

EAR 

K D O 

U 1’ W 

ARDS. 




Por— 
Calcutta. , 


Singapore ft Penang | 
Philippine Islands.. | 
Java and Sumatra.. | 


Java and Sumatra.. | 

Arabia S 

™ \ 1840 

New South Wales, ( 184.*^ 
New Zealand, &o. { 1840 

{w. 


Cp. of Good Hope. {JU* 

iiM 


Ineroase in 184G 

Deereasc in ... . 1840 


From Ijondon. 

Liverpool. 

Bristol A Hull, 

_ 

Clyde, and other 
P«»rts. 

T U T A I.. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

ti>ns. 

ships. 

tOOM, 

105 

61,777 

lit 

53,105 

7 

3.0/5 

44 

17,000 

270 

13.5,857 

80 

50,753 

98 

43,281 

4 

1,381 

30 

14,028 

221 

117,643 

30 

16,958 

14 

5,140 


4 

1,196 

48 

28.308 

•27 

11,864 

8 

2,032 

i 

277 

4 

1,656 

40 

12,829 

52 

, 29,303 

47 

21,028 

1 

334 

22 

11,914 

122 

63.199 

58 

33,725 

51 

2^l.2!)2 

3 

1.562 

15 

7,627 

127 

67,206 

23 

10,406 

62 

23.810 

1 

434 

2 

674 

88 

35,J24 

28 

14,256 

56 

20,643 



7 

3,409 

91 

38,310 

25 

1 1,332 

8 

3,5tt 

i 

353 

11 

3,330 

45 

18,580 

26 

10,038 

4 

910 

,, 


17 

5,452 

47 

17,000 

10 

.3. 128 

17 

5,5/6 


, . 

20 

7,032 

47 

15 736 

14 

4,750 

13 

.1,785 

1 

430 

18 

5,916 

46 

14,890 

1 

311 

2 

688 



1 

240 

4 

1,239 

2 

1,074 

2 

511 



5 

• 1,770 

9 

3.353 

3 

733 

9 

3,299 




.. 

12 

4.032 

9 

2,h18 

5 

1,468 


, , 

2 

754 

16 

5,040 

20 

9,288 

6 

24171 


.. 

14 

6,082 

40 

17,641 

22 

8,787 

1 

302 



19 

8,831 

42 

17,920 

116 

47,216 

28 

9,307 

.. 

« • 

7 

2.826 

151 

^59,430 

120 

53,346 

22 

6^8 

1 

293 

12 

3 097 

101 

63.914 

54 

17, .104 

18 

4.%03 


.. 

22 

6,161 

04 

1 27,758 

52 

16,410 

13 

3,508 

*3 

1,110 

.13 

0,743 

101 

30,861 

49 

10.721 

13 

2,410 


• .. 

11 

2,561 

73 

l5,Vi^ 

52 

11,(H)7 

9 

2,.110 


265 

12 

3.330 

74 

iiiFfr* 

12 

4,079 


.. 



1 

2G0 

13 

4 389 

3 

944 



•* 

•• 

1 

225 

• 4 

1,109 

500 

222.556 

.138 1 

1.^5,108 

10 

4,218 

150 

00,176 

1,007 

422, PiM 

508 

229,081 

282 j 

a 

111,012 

14 

3.518 

175 

66,738 

979 

413,849 

8 

l,m 1 .. 

4 1 

1,300 

IjE- 

6,562 

1 


.. 

.. 1 

56 



.. 

a*s 

1 .. i 

1 28” 

H.299 
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RecapitoIjATIon of the Nuiiiiber of Vessels and Amonint of Tonnage entered inwards and 
cleared outi^'ards at the chief Ports offthe United* Kingdom^ from and to the different 
Ports and Places undermentioned. 


YEARS. 

CALCUTTA. 

madras. 

BOMBAY. 


In 

wards. 

Ot 

twards. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 


ships. 

tons. 

shipx. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

1841 

247 

113,684 

225 

100.217 

15 

6.750 

20 

9,106 

•1* 

60,598 

143 

81,087 

184*2 

224 

;»K,9*21 

164 

82,522 

18 

8,1*25 

2ft 

1.5,272 

107 

59,408 

124 

73,686 

JB43 

*255 

121,146 

109 

79,751 

19 

9,484 

31 

12,302 

90 

50,990 

111 

or^uir 

1844 

226 

106,861 

228 

104,184 

23 

' 10,091 

:h9 

16,408 

m 

61,080 

132 

66,564 

1845 

270 

127,739 

270 

135,857 

38 

16,854 

4ft 

23 303 

86 

45..'i22 

122 

6.1,199 

1846 

273 1 

139.944 

22] 1 

ll7.fM3 

41 

1 19,902 

; 40 

IN, 829 

69 

.15,657 1 

127 

67, *206 


YEARS. 

(J E Y 

LON. 

Outwards. 

SINGAPORE gi PEN 

ANG. 

vards. 


C H 1 

N A. 


Inwards. 

Inwards. 

Outv 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 


ships.' 

tons. 

shins. 

tons. 

ships. ! 

tons. 

ships., 

tOliS. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

1841 

19 j 

6,590 

24 1 

7,444 

.53 I 

I9,7l»9 

.51 

15,793 

55 

' 2.5,415 

37 

JH,I40 

1842 1 

3.1 

10.326 

30 ' 

10,308 

47 

14.770 

r.l 

19,514 

72 

32,564 

GO 

31,505 

3843 

*29 

8,830 

25 ; 

7,899 

49 

17,378 

47 j 

13,727 

82 

39,098 

70 

31,331 

1844 

35 ; 

12,178 

29 . 

10,302 

43 ! 

14,133 

31 1 

10,462 1 

99 

43,813 

78 

31.148 

1845 

33 I 

12,709 

45 

18.5H0 

3ft ! 

15,736 

47 

15,736 I 

11*2 

4K,.543 

88 

3.5.324 

1846 

1 

12,676 

47 

17.0U0 

2.5 ! 

8,073 

46 ' 

14,890 * 

123 

5.1,335 

91 1 

' 38,310 


CHAPTER V. 


TABULAR STATEMENTS OF THE REVENUE, EXPENDITURE, FINANCES, AND 

DEBTS OF INDIA* 

We have introduced the preceding tables of commerce and navigation in a 
chronological form, from the earliest to the most recent period, without the in* 
terruptions of letterpress descriptions, — and we shall now, in the same order, 
give the financial statistics of India. Brief explanatory statements relative to 
tlie resources, products, trade, and taxation of that Empire will be found here- 
after. 


Statement of the Contributions from the East India Company to the Public, from the 

Years 1768 to«1812 inclusive : — 


Paid from 1768 to 1775, in consequence of an agreement cvncerning the territorial potaessiona (7th Geo. 

111. chap. 57, and the 9th Geo. III. chap. 24) Je2, 169,309 

Paid from 1769 to 1773, for indemnity on tea 483,050 

Paid in 1779, bounty for Heamen raised for the service of govemnieut 13,653 

Paid in 1780 and I7ftl, for three ships of the line presented to government 95,349 

Paid in 1781 and 1787 for agreement for a new charter in 1781 400,000 

Paid in J7H9 and 1790 for victualling the navy, and charges for troops in India 500,000 

Claim for subsistence of prisoners of war, and other expenses, writttm off in 1793 443,032 

Paid if 179.1 and 1794, for participation, pursuant to charter act of 1793 500^000 

Paid in 1795 and 1796, expense of raising 3000 seamen for guvernroeut.. 57,000 

Paid in 1803 and 1804, armed ships hired fur the service oT guvcrfimeiit 07,330 

IjOsi from 1793 to ISll by saltpetre supplied as per obligation of the charter 405,906 

ft total of £5,135,319, exclusive of^he various expenses incurred by the Company in freight, demurrage, d(C., 
and ill the high interest of money advanced for Uie public service in India. 


The tv^o East India Companies were united with a capital of 3,200,000/., upon which 
caUs were made to the amount of 87^ per cent ; bht owing to some dcficieiicy, the 
capital upon which the dividends were made stood at 3,163,200/. The dividend wore 
paid half-yearly, at tile following rates : — ^ 


Christmas 1708, to I^idy Day.... 1709.... 

Ladv ]>ay 1709, to Michaelmas.. 1709.. ... 

Michaelmas 1709, to ditto .171 1.. .« 

XBtto.... 1711, te CLristaim....I7ld.... 


4 year, at 5 per cent per annum £39,540 

4 ditto 8 ditto 126,528 

U ditto 0 ditto 569,376 

54 ditto 10 ditto 1,660,680 
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The capital from this period was ^creased to 3,194,080/.— 

ChrittmM 1716, to Mldramner 1793 6|^ean, at 10 per cent per aonam. 

Midsummer 1779, to ditto 1739 lO^itto.... 8 ditto 

Ditto 1739, to ditto 1743 11 ditto.... 7 ditto 

Ditto 1743, to Cliristmaa.. 1765 13| ditto.. 8 ditto 

Chriiituiaa 175S, to ditto 1766 II ditto 0 ditto 

Ditto 1766, to ditto 1768 2 ditto.... 10 ditto 

Ditto 1768,rito ditto 1769 1 ditto.... 11 ditto 

Ditto 1769, to ditto 1770 1 ditto.... 19 ditto 

Ditto 1770, to Midaummer 1779 ditto.... IS^dittu 

Miftmimmer 1772, toditte 1776 4 ditto.... 6 ditto 

Ditto 1776, to Cbriatnias.. 1777 1| ditto.... 7 ditto 

Ciinitmas 1777, to Midaummer 1787 9} ditto.... 8 ditto 

0 • 

The capital from this pcrioil was Increased to 4,000,000/. — 

Midaummer 1787, to Cbrlstmab..^l7H9 2| yeara, at 8 per cent per aiinam. 

The capital from this period was increased to 5,000,000/. — 

Chriatmaa 1 7^9, to Chriatmaa. ... 1799 3 yeara, at 8 per cent per annum.. 

Ditto. 1799, to Midaummer.. 1793 | ditto loj ditto 

The capital from^this period was increased to 6,000,000/. — • 

Paid in tbe yeara 1793—4 to 1800- 10 incluaive, 17i years, as dtridenda and interest 

Forming a total paid as dividenda in 104 yeara A 


£1,756,741 

2,5.55,264 

2,450,442 

3.194,080 

2,108,093 

638,816 

351,349 

383,900 

598,890 

760,579 

335.378 

2,127,501 


800,000 


1,900,000 

595,000 


, 12.512,981 
£ 35,008,834 


An Account of the Debts and Assets of the East India Company in Great Britain, on 
the 1st of March, 1812, taken from Papers laid before the House of Commons, and 
from the Reports of the Secret Committee appointed to examine and report on tlie 
Company’s Affairs. 


D £ s c R 1 p T 1 0 ^. 


nanTs owing by thk company. 

Bonds bearing intfreat 

Sundry boiidA not bearing interest 

llilh of exebange unpaid, drawn from 

China 

• - tbe diflcrent parts of Indis 

Customs and excise on goods sold, and 

ciiittoiUN on goods iitisnld 

Bank, for loan on morrga.;c of auniii- 

tios, and on bund with interest 

Freight and detiitirrage 

Bupercargoc-.'i* commission on all goods 

sold and unsold 

Proprietors of piWate trade on all 

goods sold 

Amount owing for exports of former 

seasons 

Alms-houses at Poplar 

Amount owing to tbe warehouse, and 

other contingent funds 

Sundry warrants which have passed 

the court unpaid 

Owing for teas returned by the pur- 
chasers, and resold 

Interest on bunds, and dividends on 
atock 

Total of debts owing by the Company.. 
OWING TO PaUPHlBTORS AT IIIR PKICBS 
PAin, vix:— 

Wbat paid by tbe adventurers, being 

87^ per cent on £3,200,(NM) 

Additional capital sold to ditto, being 

155 per cent on £800 000 

Ditto in 1789, being 174 p. e. on £1,000,000 
Ditto in 1793, being 900 p. c. on £1,090,000 

Total 

Total Amount owing by the Com- 
pany at htime 


Amount. 

_ 

6,565,900 

15,417 

43,596 

4,938,382 

935,313 

800,000 

3Lr,330 

162,800 

663,000 

124,987 

61,749 

12,008 

34,500 

971 

176,823 

13,875,765 


2,800,600 

1.940.000 

1.740.000 
9.(K>0.(H)Q 


^ 7,780,000 


DESCRIPTION. 


Amount. 


11 


£ 


THE company’s ASSETS IN GREAT BEI- 
TAIN WEHK AS VOLUIW I— 

Cash, balance in tbe Treasury ou tbe 

1st of March, 1810 

Amount of goods sold, not paid for 

Tbe Honourable Board of Ordnance, 

for saltpetre supplied 

i Prime cost of goods in England unsold. 
! Outw.ird cargoes not arrived in India 

I or C bina, at tbe date of accounts 

! Exports paid for, exclusive of bullion, 

; 1809-10 

I Impress and war contingencies paid 
I owners of abips not arrived in 
I England 

Total 

SUNDRY SUMS, PART OP WHICH MAY 
EB CUNKIDBRBD DOUBTPUL. 

I What due from Government to the 

!• Company 

Due from Government for supplies to 

' his 51ajestv’8 troops 

, Value of ships, aloops, and vessels 

.Value of tbe East India House and 

warehouses ? 

•j ! What tlie Company paid for their dead 

! stock in India 

I Owing by sundry persons returned 

,Due from Government on account of 
. hemp from India 

ToUl 

Total Amount of Assets in England.. 

I Balance against the Company in 
'! England, including their capital 
atock...... 


995,394 

1,096,390 

10,998 

4,800,141 

1,876,872 

1,288,996 

66.5,043 

10,733,7M 

1,907,560 

960.000 
70.090 

1,138,000 

400.000 
19,719 

13 ( 1^01 

3,916,09 

14,649,85 


7,005,90»» 


21,^55,765 
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General View during each of the Thirty-four Yeprs ending in 1825, of the Financial 
State, of the British Possessions in India as to Lie Revenue Expenditure and Debt of 
the Honourable East India Company at their several Presidencies in the East Indies. 
Tlie whole extracted from Official Documents presented to Parliament. 


YEARS. 

Totol 

revenues 

1 ExpeuditureH of the Preridencies ui 


1 

Total 
Kxpendi- 
lure, in- 
, eluding 
iConimer- 
ciiiA 

1 Charges. 

c 

• 

Rests bear, 
ing Interest 
at 4, 5, 6, 8, 
aii^ 9 per 
cent. 

Debts not 
bearing 
Interest 
at 4, 5, 6, 8, 
and 9 
per cent. 

Total Debts 
in the East 
indies bear- 
ing and not 
bearing In- 
terest at 4, 
5, 6, K, and 

9 per cent. 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay 

B(*n- 

CAolen, 

Pnure 

of 

Wales’s 
Island, 
and St. 
Helena 

InterCBl 

..on 

Debts. 

1 

1 Politics 
Chargee 
paid in 
Btiglaiid 

I 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

1 ^ 

1 £ 

. .£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1793.. 

8,225,625 

3^425,299 

2,140,307 

739,001 

6<i,217 

(Kirs220 165,34/ 

1 I 

< 7,304,828 

1 

7,129,934 

2,012,786 

9.142,720 

1794.. 

8,276,771 

8,354,736 

1,925,497 

786.601 

40.322 

526,20.'i! 171,392 

6,900,347 

0,192,960 

1.778,685 

7,971,605 

179&.. 

8,026,193 

8,464,141 

1.871,52.5 

747,839 

62,080 

4H4,.301 

16.'t,309 

<5,986,278 

5,538,888 

1,766.369 

7,305,257 

1796.. 

7,866, OIM 

3,636,193 

2,103,902' 734,153 

104,154 

414,760 

199.128 

7,391,716 

5,335,042 

1,463.890 

6,798,932 

1797.. 

8,016,171 

3,774,320 

2.411.959 

804,913 

101,190 

426,847 1 375,097 

8,137.226 

5,60,3,600 

1,532,282 

7,13.5,882 

179S.. 

8,059,881 

3,913,116 

2.;.ir,774 

950,512 

163,299 

60:t,920 

203,784; 8.541,953 

1 

7, .152,028 

1,790,710 

7.142,733 

1799- 

8,652,033 

3,912,999 

3,281,605 

1,223,208 

120,668 

721.52.'i 

300,736. 9,7 1C, .3,34 

8,789,2 1 1 

2.077,377 

10, HIM, 588 

1800.. 

9,742,937 

4.453,119 

3,065,880 

1.617,900 

171,363 

957,236 

273,817 10,603,323 

9,850,100 

2,734.266 

12,584,360 

1801.. 

10,485,058 

4,702,400 

4,405,559 

1,297..543 

166,32.6! 1,062,684 

j 

307,635 12.097,227 

11,702.249 

2,296,887 

13.990,136 

1802.. 

12,163,59<l 

4,733,478 

5,085,214 

1,204,700 

241,220 

1,386,593 

482.730 13,201,008 

14,174,139 

2,436.304 

10,610,440 

1803.. 

13,464,537 

4,914,105 

4,908,840 

1,220,165 

196,848 

1,361,453 

393,207 13.081,971 

15,587,760 

2,816,120 

18,403,880 

1801.. 

13,273,014 

5,327,903 

6,063,720 1,652,631 

304,056 

1,394,322 

1 

435,224 15,307,963 

1 

16,711226 

2.861,027 

19.572,253 

1805.. 

14,040,397 

6,508,200 

8,{#91,748j2,048,487 372,163 

1,566.750 

485,605 

18,192,010 

18,696,602 

3,424,820 

22,121.482 

1806.. 

15,403,411 

7,719.944 

5,385,640.2,455,746^ 250,599 

1,860,090 

575,795 

18,418,863 

21,278,306 

4,348,325 

25,626,631 

1807.. 

14,671,915 

7,723.216 

5,269,700 2,106,605 

179,197 

2,224,956 

492,083 

18,.366.330 

24,431,990 

4.670,049 

28, .502 , 039 

1808- 

15,669,905 

6,371,843 

5,193,673|2,059,107 

128,737 

2,225,668 

505.797 

16,658,031 

26,355,679 

3,888,662 

30,244,341 

1809.. 

I6,52^055 

6,476,986 

4, 935, 743| 1,738,495 

158,208 

2,241,665 

550,766 

16,267,702 

27.012,120 

4,095,699 

32,«77,HI9 

1810.. 

16,464,361 

7,158,961 

4, 869.47eJ 1,747,139 

143,31? 

1,92.5,300 

565,031 

16,561,422 

27,152,725 

3,724,063 

38,870,788 

1811.. 

16,679,107 

7,241,830 

5,1 10,077i 1,507,165 

150,769 

1,715,232 

580,767 

16,521,359 

26.202,028 

3,789,542 

30,082,470 

1612.. 

10,605,617 

7,058/J71 

4,019,010,1,512,486 

145,871 

1,488,242 

690,613 

15,777,303 

24,363,620 

3,784,392 

28,153,012 

181S.. 

16,488,084 

7.257,731 

4,859,136' 1,542,582 

293,471 

1 ,491,870' 1,400,700 IG. 935',470 

25,707,274 

3,624,156 

39,421,430 

1814.. 

17,267,901 

7,135,172 

4, 893,2241 1,589, 329 

310,278 

1,537,434^1 W, 679 > 16,801,016 

26.231,095 

3,734,098 

29,965,693 

1815.. 

17,297,279 

7.873,005 

5,134,240 

1,676,200 

291,013 

1,526,467 

i| 

1,393,393! 17,393,324 

20,828,414 

3.836,152 

30,603,506 

1816,. 

17,232,818 

7,854/»l 

5,289,476 

1.937,430 

308,780 

1,584,137 

1,459,426 

18,433,050 

27,669,478 

4,609,620 

82,379,107 

1817,. 

18,077.577 

8.025,980 

5.201,399 

1,902,460 

29M18 

1,720,232 

1,464,029 

18,005,513 

28,042,936 

5,026.624 

33,069,500 

ISIS.. 

18,875,820 

8,483,924' 

5,475,264 

1386,786 

308,947 

1,753,018 

1,806,431 

19,213,360 

28,802,977 

4,822,541 

83,625,518 

1|10,. 

10,459,017 

0.087.377 

6.979,046 

2,492,193 

296,838 

1,684.271 

1,375,832 

20,914,556 

29,398,038 

5 , 2 lGjr 81 

34,615,719 

ISSO.. 

19,237,090 

8,920,451 

5,694,844 

2,895.644 

818,679jL000,l09 

1,426,766 

20,762,593 

31,045,608 

6,201,200 

87.306.707 

1821." 

21,352,242 

8.750,757 

5,572,489 

3,176,143 

298,846 1,908.863 

1,329,168 

21,030,256 

83,782,798 

5,061,510 

39,714,314 

1822.. 

21,803,207 

8,540,182 

5,406.592 

3,609,894 

176,848! 1,936,300 

1 

1,392,905 

21,060,811 

83,082,996 

7,413,254 

40,490,250 

• 11 . 3 ., 

23,171,701 

‘8,746,042 

5^172,992 

4,264.448 

305, 528| 1,694,731 

1,720,724 

21,804,465 

81,590,035 

6,941,742 

38,540,777 

1824.. 

21, 280884 

9,445.638 

6,213,817 

3,228,160 

299,0a7| 1,652,419 

1,153,880 

21,902,857 

29,848,486 

7,434,211 

36,782,607 


20,750,183 

11.304,406 

6,714,849 

3.279,890 

324,308 1,460,433 

1,580,259 

23,753,743 

20,434,269 

7,995,423 

34,499,602 


NoTt — Tbe yepra end, for tlipjppeouiit of rofenoe and ozpoitditurc, In Fobruary, and in April, for tbo debts. 
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BaiiAHOE of Quick Stock, exhibiting a State of the Company’s Affairs in respect to their 
Tenitorial and CommeKial Assets ^id Debts in Uie East Indies. 


YEARS. 

Cash and 
Billa. 

Storea. 

Debta, inclnd- 
iug Adrancea 
for loTcat* 
Blent. 

Ex| ort 
Guoda. 

Intfiort 

Goods. 

Salt, Urtum, 
Rum, Grain, 
and 
Cattle. 

Grand 

Total. 


£ 

•a ^ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1708 

L816»170 

* 082,882 

3,720,502 

965,111 

261,152 

150,480 

7,A05A06 

1791 

1,894,493 

1,043,302 

4,682.122 

467,435 

162,997 

78,616 

8,288,065 

1799 

1,997.054 

!.1f8,502 

4,912,004 

728,673 


62,648 

8,765,216 

1796 

2,103,821 

1.216,877 

4,715,962 

599,826 


69,002 

8,867.266 

1797 

800,446 

1,186,265 

4,869,021 

744,935 


163,002 

8.958,670 

179H 

1,404,499 

h363,967. 

5.4.14,051 

r,43G.386 


472.458 

10.331,146 

1799 

1,319,087 

1,651,438 

9,578.455 

731,040 

239,407 

409,879 

9,922,902 


1,878,993 

1.475.692 

5,390.086 

043,436 

384,506 

454,306 

10,031,609 

IHOI 

9,129,623 

1,723.462 

5,673,749 

702,458 

287,689 

697,170 

11,134,191 


3,33.3,971 

1,737,426 

• 5,526,251 

801,864 

309.934 

650,346 

11,348,303 

1H03 

2,760,019 

1,684.729 

5.939,760 

470,160 

510,384 

686,742 

12.069,792 

1804 

3,176.471 

1,787,966 

5.055,680 

461,838 

588,105 

666,772 

12,639,883 

1805 

3.157,556 

2,061,903 

6,191,461 

1,022,008 

1,156,229 

686,960 

14,479,807 

1806 

3..3B8,5M 

2,044,579 

8,155,358 

845,357 

1,102.662 

785,326 

16,331^176 

1807 

4,54h,370 

1,768,787 

8.114,904 

i 639,868 

068,368 

067,766 

17.(H)H,0G2 


4,613.082 

2.016.822 

8,368,471 

I 1,06.5,460 

826,441 

719,3(» 

17.600,639 

1800 

6,801,806 « 

2,254,049 

7,155.208 

601,248 

848,4091 

1,038,070 

22,741,542 

IHIO 

7,419,786 

1,9.18,371 

7.950,(H0 

710,325 

1,004.291 

1,104,289 

30.127,707 

1811 

9,2i6.;iH2 

2.61 1.527 

9,029,427 

1,678,650 

013,602 

818,142 

24,267,730 

1819 

7,515, 2M 

3,559,712 

12,189.975 

1,66.5,695 

1,035,002 

876.071 

25,842,609 

1813 

5,062,310 

2,855,174 

13,480,731 

1.336,704 

1,343,993 

, 1,110,655 

25,604A84 

1814 

6,065,037 

2.84;, 186 

14,423,848 

1,227,873 

1,267,061 

' 1,179,118 

37.011,223 

1815 

6.681 .425 

2,710.7(» 

6,968,802 

837,157 

1,488,0.55 

1,216,950 

19.905,243 

1816 

6,256,745 

2.<i07,U,15 

8,020,385 

718,637 

1,. 548, 5 14 

1,412,479 

23,564,691 

1817 

7,142.052 

2,673.1 to 

7.740,(818 

826,723 

1,322,831 

1.482,671 

31,188,334 

1818 

6,760,395 

2,856,286 

7,708,244 

1,180,222 

1.157,869 

1.387.468 

21,090,479 

1819 

8,089,215 

2,612,700 

7,640,515 

1 , 016 , aio 

955,273 

1,484,469 

21,808,123 


0.421,500 

2,821.509 

7,123,997 

I,043..500 

661.752 

1,426,362 

22,498,716 

1891 

11,066,438 

2.H86.666 

H,43‘»,790 

095,948 

633,143 

1,70I,29M 

25,723.283 

1899 

11,316,603 

3,627,818 

7,328,046 

1,3.51,342 

686,630 

l.r»80.929 

29,200,428 

1823 

12,502,733 

3,113,007 

7,270,560 

l,08;i.250 

616.887 

1,898,547 

26,574,984 

1824 

8,004,441 

3,098,972 

7,245,491 

1,181,024 

880.264 

2,020,720 

22,ai9,862 

1825 

7.026,278 

3,083,009 

7,128,357 

1,207,483 

370,971 

2,197,589 

20,973,887 


NoTK.~~Thc yean in ttiii account end on the 30th ot April for each year. 


General Statement of the Revenues and Charges of India (exclusive of the Commer- 
cial Charges) drawn from the Accounts presented to Parliament, including the In- 
terest paid upon the Debts, and the General Result, in each Year, from 1809 — 10 
to the Year 1831 — 32 inclusive. ^ 


REVENUE. 


YEARS. 

Ben^hl. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Bencoolen. 

1 Prince 
of Walea*8 
laland. 

1 

Total 

Reveuuoa. 

1809- 10 

1810— 11 

£ 

10,263.656 

10 6M2,249 

£ 

5,515,187 

5,2.18,576 

5.150,717 

5,291,127 

A 907 nOA 

£ 

• 685,548 

75 a 373 

£ 

12,891 

14 619 

£ 

70,372 

60440 

£ 

10,547,654 

1811—12 

10',706il73 

10.425,053 

11 172 471 

7«;72H 

743,595 

7,V1 152 

14>r>6 

19 1 14 

miss; 


1812—13 


1818—14 

13'459 

^ A7'n74 


1814— 15 

1815— 16 

1liOH9iH23 

9,323,164 

A inn 1117 

810,204 

1 11>72 

10 755 

54,316 

17,287,279 

1816—17 

11 7UQail 

ft sum 

860 404 




1817—18 

1 1 091 Ria 






1818—19 

lo JI70 mo 

ft 4A1 

1 ako tton 


F.7 AQT 

IQ 410 (117 

1819—20 


ft dfIT Oild 

1 ,nnif,»Tnf 

1 R77 QVl 

If.iFno 

8,018 

m fVmt 

4(1 Q*4M 

I ,.,1 f 

10 ty 462 

1820—21 

1 Of fUf 

13,487,318 

14 adf) Rfi'A 

ft Aon son 

s ,vf , , 1 . 0 * 

. 9 401 312 

8 IH.3 

92,022 

21,353, *241 

91 HA3 III 8 

1821—23 


<a iiRit 7jn 

8 177 

41 660 

1822—23 

14 103.1177 

OpilOf fUmlf 

A ftfift QIA 

S,niNy,#*IU 

a B 70 447 

0 691 

44 076 

28.171 jot 

1833—34 

1 V, iuo,*r f 

ft Jflll tlLft 

0,01 

9 7BD *.110 

• 5,809 

39 956 

21 280384^ 

1824—^ 

ia 470 ion 

A AAf% 

Z,f 

1 789 217 

6,811 

88 220 

20 73(1 nBr^ 

1899-26 

13 110 AIM 

ft 914 gift 

2 962 SOS 

Tranaterred ti 
the Govern- 
ment of the 

W A#Ksirlftndla 

31,432 

•V,|9(l,100 

a 21 12A SDR 

1896—87 

10,1 JUfvOD 

14 7R7 non 

^ Wfl Iftyvnv 

R Aiai AOi 

9 lum naa 

33 741 

' ailiaDfallQ 

23, 383, 44V 

04 UCM 6MI4 

1817—98 

tfi .Inltf 

14 Uqb 

illf 

2,942,329 


a9,r *19 

45,079 

1838—39 

14 7011 0 |M 

0 aa| itna 


47 QMI 

40 T£A JUll 

1890—80 

J7,ioa,euii 

9fi!iA.naii 

, 

OK ano 

dBmff ftUytfVl 

18,974,396 

18^87,143 

1880-81 

1 1 ,0*12,779 
13.214,712 



SBfoVF 

Tranaferred to 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE. 


Gemsbal Statement of the Heveniies and Charges of India, &c,>^conHnued* 


c H A n G B s. 


YEARS. 

Bengil. 

Mwlrai. 

Bombay. 

1 Boncoolen. 

rriiice of 
Walea*M 
Island. 

. Total 
Charges. 

^NettRercnue. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ « 

1800-*10.... 

7,158,001 

4,869.476 

1,747,140 

70,986 

131, 81^ 

13,978,380 

2,560.274 

I81<X-11.... 

7,241A40 

5.110,977 

1,557,160 

80,482 

123,020 

14,113,485 

2,660,772 

1611—12.... 

7,058,871 

4,619,010 

1,542.480 

68,710 

101,117 

13,390,824 

3,298.215 

IS12-18.... 

7,257,731 

4,65fl,136 

1,542,562 

60,047 

113,315 . 

13, 84:, 791 
] 3,802,962 

2,681,088 

1813-14.... 

7,135,172 

4,893,224 

1,589,329 

09,478 

115,759 

3,406,283 

1814-15.... 

7,378,005 

5.134.246 

1,075,200 

00,540 

117.711 

14,860,702 

2,936,377 

1815-10.... 

7,854,681 

5,289,470 

1,937,430 

72,702 

1 19,684 

15.274,003 

l,958;r55 

1816—17.... 

8;025;980 

5,201,399 

1,002,460 

65,547 

109,562 

15,304.948 

2,772,629 

1817-18.... 

8,483,024 

5;475.264 

1,885,780 

92,306 

100,277 

16,037.607 

2,338.213 

1818—19.... 

9,087,377 

B 979,045 

2,493,193 

98.122 

81,412 

17,7.38,149 

1,720.868 

1610—20.... 

8,950.100 

5,694.844 

9.395.644 

I2.\m 

70.501 

' 17,243,148 

1,987,314 

1890-21.... 

8,750,757 

6,572,489 

3.197..366 

101,131 

61,412 

17,703,155 

3,649,0^ 

1821— 22.. •« 

8,540,182 

5 405,592 

3.009.894 

74,009 

85,930 

17,715,616 

4.087.492 

1822-93.... 

8,740,042 

5,072,992 

4,264,448 

06,478 

88,957 

18.268,917 

4.902,784 

1823—24.... 

9,445,538 

6. '28.823 

3,228.150 

88,467 

98,302 

19.089,280 

2,101.104 

1894—25.... 

11,304|496 

5,737,035 

3,279,308 

101,528 

Transferred t(» 

113,331 

20,625,788 

124,395 
nett charge. 

1825—96.... 

12,634,516 

5,704,829 

4,007.020 

the Goverw- j 
ment of tlie , 

135,294 

22,481,659 

1.353,271 
nett rcreoue, 

1820-27.... 

n,80I.S30 

^ 5,557,947 

3,975,411 

Netberlaodii, 

149,217 

21,574,111 

1,809,386 

1827—28.... 

11^37,357 

6,007.597 

4,033,477 

3,652.787 

.... 

190,522 

21,974,053 

880,310 

1828-20.... 

10.143,611 

5,502.224 

.... 

185.720 

19,484.342 

3,256,340 

1829-30..., 

8,I66;I50 

4,444,166 

3,018,456 

.... 

131,885 

15,759.856 

2,814,502 

1830-81.... 

74193,686 

4,333,000 

3,011,471 

.... .Tranaferred to 

15,338,357 

3,548.786 

1881-32.... 

8,224 A21 

4,199,993 

2,732,865 

.... 

Bengal, i 

15,157,179 

3.256,301 


Statebcent of the Revenue and Charges of India, including Charges in England, in each 

Year from 1832 to 1842, inclusive. 


YEARS. 

» 

Bengal and 

Agra. 

R E V 1 

Mtdraa. 

i N tr E. 

Bembay. 

j 

Total Gross 

Berenue. 

Allowances and Assign < 
ments Payable out of 
tbe Be venue, in arrord- 
ance with Treatiew or 
other Kngageroeiits, 
including those of the 
King of Delhi, the 
Nabobs of tbe CarnaUe. 
the ea-Paishwa, and 
others. 

i 

Nett Rereone 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1833—33 

12,170,775 

4,108,061 

! 2,125,340 

18,413,176 



1833-34 

11^66,028 

4,868,208 

2,292,682 

18.016,918 

1,383,663 1 

16,033.255 

1834-35 

11.961.396 

4.480,026 

2,186, 34 

18,128,300 

1,424,125 

17,204,230 

1835—36 

12,560,808 

4.590,261 

2,424,444 

10,584,513 

1,306>322 

18.188,191 

1330-37 

12,800,219 

4,329,569 

9,535,834 

19.665,022 

[ 1,504,067 

18,101,505 

1817-Si 

1 12,586,629 

4.517,271 

2,426,779 

19,530,679 

1 1,598,688 

18.021,991 

1033-39 

, 12,920.844 

4,64.2,458 

2,238,250 

19,811,500 

1,620,101 

18,191,459 

losa^ 

11,937.412 

4,665.374 

2,255,934 

18,858,720 

1,596 377 

17,203,348 

1840-41... 

12,247,645 

4,063,724 

2,632,405 

19,543.674 

1,637,636 

17,906,088 

1341-42 














OsHERAii Statement of the Revenues and Charges of India (excluiji/e of the Commercial Charges), drawn from the Accounts present^ to 
Parliament, induding the Interest paid upon the Debts, and the General Result, in each Year, from^ 1809—10 to the Year 1831—32 
inclusive. * * 
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ITATEMBNT of the Kfheuw derived from Land Sayer and Abkarry, Customs, Salt, Opium, Tid>acco, Stamps, and Postage, in the Upper and Lower Prorinees of Bengal; 
Madras and Boimmy, in the Years ld01»— 10, 1819—20, 1829— -30, 1839—40, showing the Charges of Collecting each Branch of the Revenue and the |>er Centage on the se 
rate Receipts, aln distinguishing the Stipends snd Allowances paid out of the Revenues, and the Amount of Nett Revenue after those Stipends and Charges of Collection hi 
been deleted fis«vn the Gross Revenue, showing likewise separately the several Heads of other Charges, and the final Results of Surplus or Deficit in each Year conver 
into Sterling at is. the Sicca Rupee. — (Laid before the Court by Colonel Sykes, December 14, 1842.) 
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Statement of the Revenue — continued. 
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Statement of the Revenue — continued 
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OUlfiNTAL COMMERCE. 


NOTES ON A PEW OF THE HEApS OF CHARGE,- 

BENGAL AND AGRA. 

Land. — The increase in the per centage for collecting the land revenue in 1889—40, as com- 
pared with 1829 — 30, is partly accounted for by the augmentation of revenue surveys, the excava- 
tion of canals, and for additional native officers and establishments employed in investigating and 
conducting resumption cases. 

Customs. — ^Tlie large comparative augmentation in the per centage on customs in Agra, in 
1839 — 40, does not result so much from an increase in the charges os froni a reduction of receipts, 
occasioned by the abolition of the tratisit duties. 

Opium. — Although the charge on opium was*' less in 1839 — 40 than 'in 1829 — 30, the per 
centage borne to the receipts is greater, in consequence of the reduction in the price of the drug 
and diminished sale from our iiostilities with the Chinese, the nett receipt from opium in 
1829—30 having yielded upwards of 1,100,000/., whilst in 1839—40 it produced little beyond 
300,000/. 

Stamps.— The apparent decrease in the per centage for collecting this duty is merely 
nominal, a portion of the charge being included in the judicial branch in 1839 — 40. 

Judicial. — The large increase in the charges of this branch of expenditure is almost wholly 
attributable to the additional means employed for improving and extending the*^ administration of 
justice amongst the people. 

MADRAS. 

Land. — The increase in the per centage of charge in 1839 — 40 is occasioned principally by 
additional surveys. The small per centage remarkable in 1809 — 10, is the result of an accidental 
credit in that year of large sums for refunded charges on audit, combined with some miscellaneous 
revenue receipts which are brought in reduction of the charges of that year. 

Customs. — -The increase in the per centage on the customs will be seen to accrue more from a 
diminution in the receipts than from an increase of charge, occasioned, it is presumed, by the abo- 
lition of transit duties. 

Salt and Tobacco. — The variations in the per centage on these sources of revenue arc evi- 
dently occasioned more by the diffierent modes adopted for separating tlie cost,, of the articles from 
tlie cfiargcs upon them, than by a positive increase in the latter. 

BOMBAY. 

Land. — The per centage for collection is apparently one and one-third higher in 1839—49 
than in 1829—30, but if service pensions and some extraordinary payments were excluded in both 
years, the actual charj^e in 1839 — 40 would be rather less than in 1829—30. 

Customs.— T he increase in the per centage for collection is accounted for by the diminution 
of receipts owing to the abolition of the transit duties. 

Salt. — This is a new source of revenue at Bombay, and may be regarded os partaking of the 
nature of a custom-duty. The receipts and charges on account of the tax shoi|||||, therefore, be 
considered in connexion with that duty, and hcncc would resultan amelioration in the percentage 
on “customs” in 1839— 40. -t^ 

Civil Chakces. — The large increase under this head in 1839—40 in occasioned by the writing 
off in that year of the accumulated balance standing in the debit of “ Warden’s Official Fund,” 
amounting to about 200,000/. 

Marine. — The diminution in the percentage charge of the marine in 1839 — 40, as compared 
with 1829—30, appears to be owing to a smaller outlay at Bombay, for building and purchase of 
vessels and timber in that year, than was incurred for the same purposes in 1829 — 30. 

f 

INDIA. ' 

Military. — The high per centage of military charge upon the revenues of Indio, in the year 
1819—20, as compared with the rate in the preceding and succeeding decennial periods, is to be 
traced to «.he augmentation of the army a year or two previously, consequent upon the great 
Mahratta war about that time. 

Interest.— The diminution of the per centage charge for interest is the result of redemption 
or tie'Bf h/ means of the Company’s commercial assets, and reduction in the rate of interest, by sub- 
stituting new loans for old ones, which bore higher interest. 

The above explanations show that there is considerable difilculty in establishing exact com- 
parison's in the heads of charge between the decennial periods, partly owing to novel or temporaiy 
charges, and partly owing to changes in the modes of kejping Recount, but the total charges, never- 
theless, both of collection and for carrying on the goverament of India, show an increase under the 
{nrmer heads from eight per cent on the gross revenue in 1809—10, to thirteen per cent in 
1839—40, and under the latter heads from 80.531 pei cent in 1609—10 to 84.874 in 1839—40. 
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An Account, of the Revenues and|^Char^s of the Bengal Presidency, for Throe Years, 
according to the latest Advices, with an Estimatf of the same for the succeeding Year. 


R B V £ N U E 8. 


1843^3 1843—44 


Kstittiate, 

1844—45 1845—40 


Mint duties 

PosUoflice collectioDs V 

Stamp duties 

Excise duties in Calcutta 

Judicial fees and lines 

Miscellaneous civil receipts, including nett gala by ozcliange operations 

between India and England 

Land revenue f. a 

Saycr and Abkarry 

Miscellaneous receipts in the revenue department 

Receipts from the territory ceded by the Kurniese 

Receipts from Sciodc * 

Customs 

Sale of salt 

Sale of opium 

Marine and pilotage receipts 


Co.’s Rs. 
4,00,723 
0,30,730 

22 , 77,370 

2,83, 3«^l 
0,02.724 

12,17,053 
3,56,70,045 
2.4,24,751 
1,10,408 
10 .( 18 , 153 

53, 13, .3711 


Co.’b Us. 
7,57,3851 
0,20,830 

22 , 12,7251 

2.53,859 

7,38,304 


Co.*s Rs. 
7,12,910 
6,32,2(i4 
23,38,332 
2,05,470 
7,00,877 


16,07,400 

.1,53,10,507 3,50,02,005 
24,43,8251 24,23,411 

00 , 121 : J, 32, 070 

18,54,2001 18,01.705 
0,37,037 27,40,722 

(W),4 1,243. 04,10,885 
1,8(;, 83,043' 1,84,70,471 1,88.02,834 
' 2,28,27,7921 2,46,00.405 
7,85,7421 8,17,02‘if 


l,82.70,».'i0 

8,13,873 


RavENiiBSOf Prince of VValcVs Island, Singapore, and Malacca. 


I Co.’s Rh. I Go.^sKs. ; Co.’s Rs. 1 Co.’s Rs. 

Prince of Wales's Island | i,H.5.l2.’i j 2,(11,93.1 ; l,«7.2(;2 ‘ 1,7.'5 ,kOO 

Singapore j 4,87,83ri | O.II.HMu' .1,10,268' 5,00,000! 

Malacca , .'16,128' 02,270 I .59.750j 

Subsidy received from the Nsgpore Government I 

Tributes from the Nizam, Rajpoot, and other states 

Interest ou arrears of revenue, 8cc 


Co.’s Rs. 
7,07,500 
0.20.000 
23,5!i,5U0 
3,01.000 
7,49,800 


3.49.82.000 
24,74,000 

77,100 

17,04,4(8) 

31,20,800 

76,04,1(8) 

1.50.85.000 
3,01,00,000 

8,77,000 


7,29,088 

8 , 00 , 000 ! 

3,99,018; 

4.41.3001 


Total gross revenues 

Deduct, 

Allowances and assignments payable out of the revenues in accord- 
ance with treaties or other engagements 


CiiAHUBS of collcctiog the Kov^uca (including Cost of Salt and Opium). 


7,74,022 
8,00,000 
5,03,038 
1 4,2.19 


I 0,08,3.1,565, 9,70,80,425 

i 1 

I 25.03,8901 20,28,238 


j 

7,39, 80C> 
8,00.(H)0l 
7.60,;)40i 
50,0.18 


7.41.. 1.K) 

8 . 00 . 000 

10,43,800 

02,400 


I 8,83,31,(J75[9,44,58,I87 


jCo.’sRs.iCo.’s Rs.,Co.*.hRs.<Co.’sRs. 
Charges of collecting the stamp duties 1,49,635' 1,09,580 1,06,852' l,0(),G00l 
„ Land Say er and Abkarry ' { I j j 

Revenues 144,57 ,862, 38,76. .16.) ' 37, 1 2,497 35,34,8(8) 

„ Customs 4,80,4651 4,5l,:i05l 4,53,196 4,58,000 

Cost and charges of salt, including I 1 1 1 

nayments made to the Freiicli and * 
llanish Governments under eou- I 

vention 49,31,0341 

t.oHt and charges of opium |.1(),50,320 


9,90,61,039; 10,41 ,75, .ISO 

1 

25,59,742 . 25.60,870 


9 , 74 , 02 , 297 ! 10,16,14.680 


|57, 81,686 Ii.1,41,I4i!54,09,98()| 
|60,68,3 10 06, 1 3,01 1 177, 1 6,000 


Total nett revenues of Bengal Presidency, after payment of allow- 
ance^ and sssignmeiBI, and charges of colleclion 


Ricbipts from the Produce of the CoromercisI Assets (Act 3 and 4 
Will. 4, c. 85, 8.*, and 4.) 


At Bengali— 

Sale of commercial factories and re- 
coveries of outstanding commer- 
cial advances 

China : — 

On aceount, balances due from Hong 
raerchants ia China 


Co.'sR». 

Co/sRs. 

Co.’slLi. 

|Go.’sRs. 

T,306 

5,428 

5,8f# 

10,000 

.... 

6,038 

.... 

.... 


,50,7.1,516; 1,62.87 ,.110 


7,32,56,1591 7,81.70,677 


1.64.26,007] 1,72,20,880 


8,09,75,600! 8,43,93,800 


7,308 12A6Gj 


Total revennes and receipts 

7,32,63,467 

7,81,82,743 

8,09,81,456 

I 8,44,03,800 

Bengal deftciency 

2,44,10,231 

2.14,36,273 

1,21,84,391 

1 1,16,83,685 

Company's rupees... 

9,76,73,698| 

9,96,10.010 

9,31,6.1,847 

1" 

9.60,ll^,48.'» 


5,856 


10.000 


Notb.— T he Bengal Accounts having formerly included those of the territffries which, under the Act 3 and 4 Will. 4, 
c. 8fe, s. 38, became subject to the Government of the North-Western Provinces (late Agra Presidency), the aggrega.tf 


Y B A B B. 


m 

CHAR a s S. 

S’ 

Bengal 

Presideney. 

North- Western^ 

, Provincos 

(late^Agra Presideney). 

ToTsr. 

Bengal 

Presidency. 

North-Western 

Provinces 

(late Agra Presidency). 

Total. 

1649—43 

Co.'s rupees. 

Co.’s rupees. 

Co.’s rupees. 
11,55,15,887 
12,29,21,940 

Co.’8 rupees. 
9,70,64,658 
9,90,19,016 

t'lO.'a rupees. 
83,06.020 
83,50,574 

Co.'srijpiia. 

1648-44 

1 1 4Jlv 

7.8 1 7(1 

4|2V,ri9p7«o 

A Kt n^o 

10,50,70,078 

1O;^.(3{.50O 



f ,QI w,Uf f 

« 'ti'm nr K /fWM* 

|Ol 1*7* 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE, 


C H A R a E S. 


Mint charge! 

Pobt-oflice charges. < 


charges. 
Nett loss b' 


CiTiL and Politic A f.. 


;e operations between India and Kngland (with refer- 


ciTil receipts. , 


Total civil and political chargcsi. 


Judicial and Pui.icR. 

Charges of the Queen's Supreme Court, and the other local courts within 

its jurisdiction, including law charges 

Ditto, Siiddcr, Provincial, and Zillah Courts 

Provincial police 


Total judicial and police charges. 


Charges iu the territory ci>dod by the Burmese . . . 

Ditto of the province of Scinde 

Marino and pilotage charges 

Buildings, roads, and other public works, exclusive of repairs.. 


CiiAROKS of Prince of Wales's Isl and, Sing Hpnrc. and M alacca t 

Co.'a Rs. 


Prince of Wales's Island. 

Singapore 

Malacca 


I Co.’s R-<. 
3,13,017 
2,10.274 
1.00,842 


Military charges (Bengal and 

Agra) 

Ditto, Buildings 



2,29.5H7 

1.04,077 


Co.'s Rs. 
3,02,086! 

2,34.076 

96,127 


4.97.88,761 4.H6..'i2,.'i06 4,71.69,47.11 
»,6(»,9I0 ll,«T,r»4K h, 


War charges (exclusive of the expedition to Chinn, rbargeablo to licrj 

Majesty’s (iovemmeiit, and of the war charges in Scinde) 

Mission and measures for the support of Schah Soujah 

Danish Government, in consideration of the truusfVr to the British Govern 

nient of the Danish settlements in India 

Unclaimed depo^its«f seven years’ standing in the judicial and revenue de- 
partments, formerly credited to the public accoitur, repaid. 

I'oi A L charges exclubii e of interest on debt .... 

Deduct, 

Unclaimed deposits ditto, ditto, emitted in J842— 4.3 

Riccipts from the Gwalior GoveriiTncnt on account of 
charges, and in part compeiisation tor losses sustained ilmingaiidj 
in eoitseqiience of the late hostilities at Gwalior. Article 6 " ' ' 

Treaty of Gwalior, dated January 13, 1 811 

Indemnity fmm the Lahore Government, under the 5th Article ofj 
the Treaty between the British Governnieut anti that st.in*, d.'tted | 
March 9, lH4f»; ami receipts from Knj^h Gol«l> ^iIlg, on acco 
the traiibfer to him of territory in the I'm j.il).— f if/r 1st an 
Articles of (he Treaty between the British Government ai 
Rajah, dated March 16, 1816 


Total charges of the Bengal Presidency, after deducting receipts 
the Gwalior & Lahore Governments, & from tne Rajah Golub { 

Extraokuimary Charor consequent uptm the Discharge of the 
■ Bengal Remiituble Debt : 

'ilic diflerence of exchatt,;e on bills drawn on the Court of Directors, in 
discharge of the 6 per cent Remlttahle Debt; iir.., between the rale of 
2s. 6d. the Hicca rupee, at which the loan is re.payablc, and esta- 
blished rate of 2 m. the Sicca rupee, made use of la these accouuviu the 
conversioDof sterling money into ludian currency 


1842-43 

184 : 1—44 

184 - 1-45 

Estimate 

1 1815—46 

Co.'s Rfl. 

2 , 96,100 

6 , 38,064 

Co.'s Kb. 
2 , 98,483 
5 , 67,152 

Co *B Rs. 
4 , 10,920 
3 , 67,325 

1 Co.’s Rs 
; 4 , 12,03 

5 , 5 . 5 , 9 C 

97 , 63,410 

J 3 , 74 . 14'2 

77 , 1 . 5,425 

62 . 06.50 



4 , 57 , 68.5 

' P, 40,58 


1 , 04 , 39,777 

91 , 31,855 

1 , 01 , 75.61 

1 05 rt 7 ,. 37 ^ 




11 , 13,638 
43 , 78 , n .33 
8 , 33.133 

10 , 94,701 

43 , 26,989 

8 , 32,307 

11 , 22,579 
44 , 86,761 
H, 06, 090 

10 , 29,20 

45 ,ri 8,35 

9 , 43,20 

63 , 26,824 

62 , 53,997 

61 , 7 . 5 , 436 . 65 , 30.75 

10 ,'» 6,790 
33,909 
18 , 63 , 0 -<7 
3 ,. 58,370 

11 , 16.068 
» 79 , 6 'J, 9?9 
20 , 89,802 
1 1 , 83 , 6 J.'t 

1 l,.'W .967 
»:> 6 ,oi,ihh 
1 . 5 . 31.101 
5 , 91,175 

in.r> 2 ,.'io 
^ 60 . 30,9 i 
18 , 01,88 
5 ,H 1 , 0 (; 

6 . 55.063 

6 , 60.668 

6 , 77,069 

6 , 92,28 

4 . 8 .'i, 02 ,H 5 S 

5 , 00 . 49,674 

1 

•l, 97 , 60 , 0 r )4 

4 , 76 , 69.47 

93 . 18 , 70 <», 
27 , 77,028 

17 ,tM' 7 ! 

1 . 5 , 60,090 

8 , 88,588 

2,300 

1 , 16 , 85,00 

.... 



12 , 50,00 

1 

4 , 5.70 

i, 7 . 3 r) 


’ H,i 5 , 5 o,Hf;:f, 
1 

8 , 33 , 98,. '137 

7 ,. 58 , 10.968 

K, 74 ,tiO, 4 (; 

1 13,009 

! 1 

1 

i •••• 

13 , 20.220 

1 


1 , 00 , 00,00 

H,l. ' 1 , 37,704 
,l,fil, 20,804 

h,2o,;h,i it! 
1.75,4«,s!HI 

1 7 , 58 . 16,9081 
l, 7 :i, 47 , 066 | 

7 , 74 , 0 », 4 f 

1 , 86 , 18 , 0 ‘i 


i 

' 9 , 76 , 64,658 

9 , 96 , 19,016 

1 

9 , 31 , 64 , 034 ^ 

9 , 00 ,H 7 , 4 f 

1 

1 

9,040 

1 

1.813 


'^ 9 , 76 , 73,698 9 , 96 , 19,016 

9 , 31 , 65,8171 

9 , 00 , 87,41 


>loTK.— The Bengal Act ouuts having formerly included those of the territories which, under the Act :i and 4 Will. ■ 
c. 8iit a. .38, became subject lo ^he Guvemiyent ef the North Western Provinces (late Agra Presidency}, the aggregar 
,r^,r«vetiues and charges of thone provinces is here In serted. 


YEARS. 


Surplus 
iu Bengal and 
North-Western 
Provinces. 


1A42 -43 

1843— 44 

1844— 45 


Co.'S rupees. 
85,43,200 
1,49.52339 
2,43,84,.'i32 

tt IT rv tolff 


Receipts 

from tlie Produce 
of the 

Commercial Assets.! 


Co.’s rupees. 
Excess charge l,732j 
„ 12.0601 

„• 4^81 

'in (loo! 


Nett Surplus 
in Bengal and the 
North -Western 
ProYinces, 
including Produce 
or the 

Commercial Assets,] 


Co.'s rupee*!. 
93,43.477 
1,49,04.423 


Includes the amount sfated as extrs 
ordinary military charges, and W( 
('barges, which amounted in 

1843— 44 to 00,30,090 Co.’s rup 

1844— 43 to 30,49.910 „ 

1845— 40 (estimated) 41,50,000 „ 

but is exclusive of the ordinary milita: 
chareos, which ate not diatingiilsbed f 
the Indian statements ; and of the es 
traordlhary military charges insertc 
In the Bombay accounts. 
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An Account of the Cash Transactio^is of the Bengal Presidency, for Three Years, accord- 
ing to the latest Advices, with an Estimate the same for the succeeding Year. 

“ ' i j J EHtiaiHiO, 

11 E C B 1 P T S. . 1843-44 , . 1845-411 


1 


Ca.*fh balances in tbo «evera] treasuries of this Presidency on tbe 
3 Utb of April 


^biir Inoiibrsp. 

I Cu.'h Rh. I Co.'s Ra. 
t. 2,31, «f4or, 1,11, 


C().*a Um. , Co/m Rs. 


Lnana at 4 and 5 per cent. !2,3l,Kf 4or!l,1l,(i3.7l7| 31^00, (K)0| 

Treuaiuy Notea issued 2r>,20,00() 21.4K.S07| 12 33,<)(;7 

Bills outatandinK 1 1.811,53,711 a.K2,:{2,ISI 3,2i>.«jri,(id3 13,33,007 

lieceivL'd on account of civil * |« i* I 

and military fiindo • SO.fi.'I.OOr 37.4J,K8(J 38,02.2«7 

Miai’i'llaiieouB deposits....' 2,21,38,050 2, .53,10,240 2,12.07,507 
Tributes rcceivfti nppU-’ 


38,07,000 

2,10,8.5,000 


Ci.'h Uh. I Co.’s Rs. 1 Co.’.s Ra. 


.5,2 1.037 
1,85,910 

1 .5. 27, *>.>4 

2,30,800 

4,00.2.52' 

00,I20| 

,5.02,000 

1 3,90,2.50 j 

12,41.020 

12,80,815 

. i 

i 13,22,831). 

i 

13,0.5,023! 

22,2k,.318 

27,41,847 

20,09,125| 

1 

20,.50,530j 

1 


29,42,011 

1 

4!i,M,07ll 

1 

1 

• 


1 

j 

7,04.490 

12,95.150 

1 

14,3.1,722 j 

21,24,875! 


Total supplies from Ijondon . 

Supplies from tbe other Preaidencics. 


North-western Provinces. 

I’reasijrc 

Bills diawu 

Advances and disburse' 
ments on account of Ben- 


Madras. 

Treasure 

Bills drawn 

Stores 

Indian loans discharged. 
Advances and disburse 
ments on account of Ben 
gal, and miscellaneous.. 


BOU BAY. 

Treasure 

Bills drawn 

Stores 

Indian loans discharged . , 
Advances and dishuri^ 
menta on account of Ben-] 
gal, and nilsotdlansoiis.. 


TifTlfM WnTHF.mfHii /Vitinnr, f 


Co.'s Rs. 

89,23,255 

3,85,18,754 

Co.'s Rs. 

0 ; ,3 1,730 
3,59,72,888 

Co.’s lls. 

78,72,3.59 

3,0.5,01,812 

glDo.’s Rs. 
35,00,000 
.50,00,000 

07,09, <1.31 

59,93,112 

1,21,55,023 

4,70,45,000 

6,41. .51, 940 

4,87,00,730 

5,05,29,794 

5,0j,45,000 

30.90,108 

10,54,528 

24,024 

65,105 

^7,44,249 

^8,00,204 

19,983 

8,100 

27,29,497 

0,40,538 

9,352 

7,2,tl 

19,91,000 

35,33,205 

72,81.044 

63,87,971 

55,43,585 

83,07, 330| 

88 , 54,270 

87,80,61 1 

7.5,34,045 

34,82,403 

24,21.807 

13,761 

8,00,000 

18,60,900 

”” 1 

82,47,201 
15,04,207 
, 18.321 

' 4,144 

30,00,000 

12,00.000 

1,01,62,044 

1,10,75,082 

09.25,864 

00,59,617 

1,60.80,015 

1,41,45,588 

1,00,99,707 

1,W,.5(),017 


Co.’s Rs. 
3,28,07,017 


cable to the niainteiLiiicoj 
of Sciodtah’.** refoiined 

contingent j 3,27, 442| 10,52,814 

Cwalior contiuRent undcri 
treaty of l.ltli Junuiii‘y,i 

1844 1 .... I .... I 10,57,540' 25,40,000j 

Total debt incurred 77 7.T7777 

Advances made b> CoM'rnrnent repaid, inrloding Tuecavec advanccH.. 

Suppl.iKK from liondoti. 

Bills on iho Court for in- I’o.’s Rs. 

tereNt of India Debt j 

Other bills on the (hnirt,. j 
Dividends on Htock of tbe .5> 
per rent translei loan; 

paid in England j 

Advances in Eoglund re-' 

covered in Bengal 

Reinittances from China m 
bullion (iiul lulls, to be .id* 
justed with Her MMjeHr>’M| 

Government in Kn,:land 
Miscell uteoii.s inrludiiigl 
other credits to Her Ma-| 
jesty's (Government, and 
uett loss by exchangoj 
operations wiih rtd'erence ' 
to the fixed rate of 2i<. tUi< 

Sicca rupee 

The diflTcreiire oi excliangoj 
between the rate of 2.v.rid. 
the Sicra rupoe, at winch 
the bills drawn from I 
India, ill liiiiiidatiou ofj 
^ remittuble debt, were diM- 
chargod in England, and 

the fixed rate of 2a. ihel i I I f 

Sicc.i rupee made use of 
in the Company’s ac- 
counts tortile conversion 

of the Indian riirrency I I 

into sterling money 1»,04() | 1,813| 

Invoice value of copper for / 

coinage 2,8,5,2171 5,20,520 5, 78,835* 4,40.000] 


7,08.87,807 

45 , 01 , 172 ! 


(Go.’s Rs. I 
3,83,29, 102 1 

i 


Co.’s Rr. 
.3,35.01,2731 


,8,40,-n»,(;.5l 

31,70,122] 


G.‘)-.l,30,.5l2 
22, .51,0. 57 


Co.’S Us. 
3,79/23,338 


3,32,88, 097 
30,04.700 


.52,42 041' 9.5,12,1991 1,04,81,781 


84,7»>07vS 


7,fl5„99„28.5! 7,17,00,5841 8,20, 10.202f ^7,51.39,202 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE 


An Account of the Cash Transactions of the Bengal Presidency, continued. 


KHtllllBlf, 

PAYMENTS. , . l8i:t->44 . . 184*^- 4(i 


Co.*K Kb. Co.’s Uh. Co.’s Ks. Co. * 8 Us. 

Deficit of Revenue 2,44,io/i3l •i.H,3()/i73 i,2I,h 4,3U] i,IG.83.riHr> 

Dkbt Disebarged. 


cent 

Treesury notes 

Bills outstandiui; 

Payments on account ol 


si^ed tributes. 


Co.'s Rs. 

Co.'s Rb. 

Co.’s IU. 1 

1,74,990 

.58,00,345 

2,12,21,628 

2,2.'»,7I7 

20,1.5.057 

2,10,44,411 

2,14.9761 

14,49,120; 

3,61,11,050 

29,57,153 

2,11.50,771 

29,17,401 

2,10,50,020 

1 

24,HI,974| 

2,17,73,214 

» 

4,34,733 

p 

9,87.654 

22,01.910 


Total Debt dUebarged 3,l7,3tv’>:ili 4,HM0»*iW) 0.43,23.144 3,4 1,37, OHO 

Advances made by Government repayable, including Tuccavee ad 

r>S,74,87H 28,98j<H2 33,3‘2.H0G 34,»I,H0U 

SuppLiK-s to Londo n. 

Rills drawn by the Court Co.’s Rs. Cu.’a Rs ; Co.’s Ks. i Co.'s Rs 

discharged 1,22,87,400 3,38,02,649 2,30,05, It ('• I 2.6,3.25,000 

Bills on her Majesty’s ' | 

Government transmitted 8,84,400 12,02,G72| 4,57,01K}{ 3,34,000 

Advances made upon the ' j 

security of goods, re- p 
payable by bills drawn 

from Bengal in favour , 

oftho Court of Directors 27,76,681 29.62,142 26,06,867 71,40,483 j 

Miscellaneous, including I < I 

nett gain by exchange ill 

operations with refer- i I ■ 

enoe to the fixed rate of { { ; 

2s. per Sicco rupee 8,18,550 10.63,024 PAo.'vi' l(i,rHK)j < | 


2s. per Sicco rupee 

Suppues to her Malesty's 
Government, including 


8,1 8, .550 10.63,024' 


Government, including. j 

charges on account ul'j 
ths ex pedition to China, ' 

repayable iu England . . 1,21, 48,170' 1,1 5,34,747' 4M6,.580 .3f..2H.mM» 

Total Supplies to London 

SOfPLiss to th e other Presidencies. 

NortB-Wmtxrn Pro- [ (Jo.’s Ra. 7 Cj.'s'Rs. i'Co V'Hs” Co.'s Rs‘ 

VINCKS. ' i 

Treasure 06,03, 2fH)| 51,78,305 1,26,32,517 t 

Rills paid i 31,48,1321 82,52.014 62,83.588 j. 1,27.69,000 

Stores ' 12,949. 46,607 ) 

Subscriptions to Indian' I 

loans ' 11,36,2001 2,ll,3(t0 .5.83,fsi9 3,<MM><8) 

Advances and disburse-! 


Madras. 

Treasure 

Bills paid 

Stores 


2, NO, 15,207 5,06..56,I31 3,10,1!*, I Mj :»,77,13,4 h,3 


Advances and disburse- 
ments on account of 
Madrss, and miscella- 


Bills pa|A 

Stores 

Subscriptions to htdian 


tiler. Ml on account of. 


I ; 

; 06,0.3, 2fH)| 51,78,305 

l,26,32,.5I7 

1. 1,27.00,000 

1 31,48,1321 82,52.014 

62,83.588 

1 12,949. 46,6M7 

ji 1 


) 

.' 11,36,2001 2,ll,3(t0 

5,83,6ij<» 

3,(MJ,0<*o 

H 28,81,213' .3,3,81,215 

49.(H,778 

47,:i2,fi00 

1.68.71,691, 1,73.70,551 

2,11.08,433 

»,77.32,.5llO 

. . 1 2<*,*J().577 



2,75,377' 11.73,060 

12,02,045 

27,50,250 

j O.'iO 

I 

f, 


; 41,80,6001 26,20,601 
r j 

22,4H,*272 

6,00,Wi0 

45,31,8.50. .54.37 ,083 

1 ' 

41,81,9:10 

50,40,758 

89,96,836 1,12,41.608 

80,23.153 

83,01,000 

, ' 20,00,0681 .5.5, fH), 007 

30, 00, *485 

2,00, (MM) 

1 4!*, 38, 620 21,12,453 

15,37,388 

1 1^03,700 

1 

! 20,83,000 1,10,01,000 
.1 ** 

44,21,644 

7,00,000 

r, 

1 79,68,0691 28,38,231 

66.64,670 

74,06,000 

; l,6f), 90, 35712,17.52,5911 

1,51,63,987 

94,(’9,700, 


Total Supplies to the other Presidencies 4,28,58,887 5*03.64,810 4,78.95,573 5,65,83,808 

„ i*,aiWMU(» 

Cash ISalAUce.: m the several Treasuries, on the .30tb A|irtl 3,83,20,102 3,35,01*873 Sf79,83,SW 3^3.01,313 

(SBANbToTAi....... c.»mpany’s Rupres 19.8I,27,!«5 ‘20,70,07,602 19,75,78,4.55 l5.^M.fi76 
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An Account of thcRevonuca andClvi*i*ges of the North-Western Provinces (late Agra Presi- 
dency), for three Years, according to the lateft Advices, with an Estimate of the same 
for the succeeding Year. 


REVENUES. 


Post-offiev collectioiM 

Stamp duties 

Judicial fees and fines •.....• 

Miscellaneuus civil receipts. 

Land Kevenue 

Sayer and Abkarry t 

Miscellaneoiu receipts in the revenue department. . 

Customs 

Receipts from salt (duties) 

Interest on arrears of revenue, Ikc. f 


Total gross revenues 

Deduct, 

Allowances and assignments payable out of the revenues, in ac- 


CiiARUKs of collecting the Revennes. 


Charges of collecting the 

Co.’s Rs. 

Co.’s Rs. 

Co.*s Rs. 

Co.’S Rs. 

stamp duties 

Ditto land and Sayer re- 

1,60,253 

49,070 

55,607 

1,49,000 

venues 

.50,0.3,445 

48,03,486 

43,30,475 

49,88,800 

Ditto cuBtoms* 

ri.(M),585 

5,04.933 

0,48,890 

0,04.000 

Ditto Bait duties 

30,320 

31,136 

1.12,557 

OOJiOO 


Nett revenues, after payment of allowances and assign- 
ments, and charges of collection.. 


1848—43 

1843—44 

1844—45 

Co.*B Rs. 
4,68,834 
1 1,55,388 
1,50,134 
73,044 
4.45,60,952 
20.60,638 
1,97,498 
18.84,893 
25,37,057 
18,830 

Co.'s Rs. 
5,22,816 
12,11,362 
1,60,844 
13,766 
4,40,89,020 
22,00,1 13 
1,72,004 
15.73,206 
30,17,623 
108 

Co.’S Ks. 
5,58,950 
12,60,250 
1,57,844 
3,06,808 
4,4’i,40,668 
83,21,0?2 
2,05,780 
12,54.711 

1 48,95.203 

i 661 

5.31.03,255 

5.36,07,872 

5,52,04,415 

50,48,018 

^ 38,47,949 

45.01,920 

4,80,54,337 

4,07,19,923 

• 

5,07,02,486 

57.04,009 

49,68.651 

51,52,089 

1 4,82,59.728 

4,47,61,272 

4,55.49,557 


Batimste, 

l845>-46 


6,00,000 


An Account of the Cash Transactions of the North-Western Provinces (late Agra Presi- 
dency), for Three Years, according to the latest Advices, with an Estimate of the same 
for tfie succeeding Tear. 


RECEIPTS. 


1843-44 1844—45 


Co.'h Rs. Co.*s Rs. Co.*s Rs. Co.*s Rs. 

Cash balances in the several treasuries on the 30th of April 1,64,0.3,040 l,fHl,52,73H 1,81,10,965 8,59,70,807 

Surplus revenue 3,39,53,708 3,04,00,698 3,05,72,900 3,34,71,000 


Ccnipurary loans j ' 2 \ .'<4,7 70 1 ,1 0,20o| 

Kills outstanding 27,57,995 62,97,1741 79,09,953 6,10,00,000 

A1 iscclloUCOUH deposita. . . . | 1 ,00, t2,437 1 , 1 0,82,237 *1.1 6,99,1 50 1 .0.5,60,000 
Tributes received, appli>j 
cable to the maintonvneo 
of .Snifidiali's reformed 

contingent 68, .530, ’ 68,186 0‘)0.«94 

To'ial debt incurred 

Advances made by Government repaid, including Tuccavec advances. 
Supplies from London (niiBcellaneons) 

SurPMBS from the other Presidencies. ! 


Debt incurr ed. 

1 Co.’b Us. 1 Cc.*a Ks I Co.*s Rs. 1 Ct».*s Rs. 


1,. 56,5.3,738 |,75,.5H,337 2,08.99,797 7,15.60,000 

78,74,193 27.46,874 40,12,533 1,80,000 


BSMaAL. 

Co.’s Us. 

Co.’s Rs. 

Co.’s IN. Co.’b Rs. j 

Treasure 

1,11,80,752 

.66,16,109 

1,31/18.701 80,00.000, 

Bills drawn 

33.21,000 

74,14,731 

61,43,637 01,50,000! 

59,840 j 

Stores ; 

Bubscrlptious rucoivod to 

32,711 

46,806 

Indian loans 

Advances and disburse-J 
ments on account of 
the North-Western Pro- 

11,36,350 

2,11,300 

m 

6,83,600 •35,000' 

1 

vinces, and miscellaneous 

25,67,901 

39,32,120 

48,10,508 35,47,500 

Madras. 

1,81,81,614 

1,72,51,132 

8,17,65,720 1,77/18,500 


Bills drawn.. 
Miscellaneous. 


Bombay. - 

Bills drawn 38,879 

Advances and disburse* * 

aeots on account of 
the North-Western Pro* 
vineostandaisoellaneous 6,11,987 2,84,889 

6,50,800 3,84,889 


11,884 8,13,000 

22,521 2,18,000 


I 7a -nsmil 1.741 76.08' I 2.47,78,432 •1,79,16,500 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE, 


An Account of tho Revenues aud Charges of the North. VVestem Provinces (late Agra 
Presidency), for Three Years, according to the latest Advices, with an Estimate of the 
same for the succeeding Year. 


CHARGES. 

1842—13 j 

! 1843—44 

1814—45 

1 Estimate, 

1 1b45 46 


Co.’s Ks. j 

Co.’s Rs. ! 

Co.’s R«. 

Cu.’s Ks. 

Civil and Political. 

Post-office charges. 

1 

4,00.272 

6,‘28,09:> 

5,38,725 

6,00,000 

Charge* of the civil aud political estabiiahments, inclnding enntingeut' 
charges . 

10,20,3.30 

17,83,208 

17,00,58.3 

1 14,31,(i00 


24,10,60*2: 23,12.203 

22,45.3081 20.31, GOO 

Judicial and Policr. 





Charges of the Sadder, Provimial, and Zillah courts 

30,71,630 

1 .37.57,021 1 

37,0 ’.’iOl 

1 30,7-2,300 

Provincial Police 

14,24, .330 

j 10,(50,5441 

25,10,508 

1 25,60,000 

Total judicial and police charges 

53,05,000 

1 50,57,505 

r,2,H.3.0!mj 05, -11,300 

Buildings, roads, aud other public works, exclusivo of repairs. 

4,05,775! 

2,88,045 

4,07,085| 

1 .5,00,000 

Deduct, 

Amount of iniclaimeil deposits of seven years’ standing in the 

82,7‘2,310| 

8*2,58,773] 

00,2.\492 

00,72,000 

judicial aud revenue departmeutH, credited to the public 
account. , 

1,15,042| 

Ml.Wi5! 

6*2,500 

.50,000 

Total charges, exclusive of interest on debt. . • 

81,57,304! 

81,77.208- 

8!).02,U‘20 

00,10.000 

Interest on debt 

1,48,7 

1,73,300- 

i JlfijO,-) 1 

: 8,000 

Total charges 

H3,00,n20j 

8.3,50,574' 

K0,70/i01 

00,24.000 

Agra surplus 

3,30,53,708 ! 

3,04,00,00* 

3,0 .'.,7*2.000 

3,34.31,000 

Total.. ..Company’s Rupees 

4,22,50.728 

4,47,51,272' 

4,55. 10,557 

4,2 l,r>6,500 


N0T*.-~The military charges of the Nortli-Westi rn Province* (late At?ra Prewdoncy) are included amongst the 
military charge* of Bengal. 

An Account of the Cash Transactions of the North-VWstcru Provinces (late Agra 
Presidency), for Three Years, according to the latest Advices, with an Estimate of the 
same for the succeeding Year. 

I Fintimato, 

PAYMENTS. 1814^45 I IH 4 r .— 10 


Dkbt diBcbargiid ; 


Co.*H Ru. 1 C.i.’* Kb. C«».*h Rb. | Co.*b Rb. 


Go.** Rs. j Co/* Hu. Co.'a R*. i Co/k Rh. 

Temporary loans Si,o;h7rio! 20,02,ft30| 2,09,821 1 

Bill* outstanding 10,06,813 27..07,9O3 62,07,474 0,42,00,001 

MiBcell4ii«oii8 depOBit*. . . 1,03,10,024 00,.'}l,3d8 l,15,0(vl01| 1,07,28,000 

ICxpenre on account of| 

Sctridinh’B reformed 
contiogent, payable out 

of the aBsigi.ed tribute* I0,7ri9l 1 1,002 i 

Totai. debt discharged . ... 1,47,01,248' 1,53,83,18.^ 

Advances made, by (lovernineiit, repayable, incliidins Tuccaveo ad 

vanne*. 50,03,024 52, 05, .34(1 

Supplies to London (niiBcellaiienus). 

SoppLiss to the other Presidencies. 


1,81, 03.606 j 7,40,28,000 

43,00,130 2,45 000 

350 


Bengal. 

Treaxuru 

Bills paid . 

Interest on India debt.... 
Advances ana disbiirse- 
meiits on account of 
Bengal, and nii*cella-| 
neons 


Madras. 

Fills paid 

Adtani^s and disburse- 
Tiientl on account ofj 
Madras, and niiscella- 
ueou*. 


Bombay. 

Billfl paid 

AdvADcea and' diaburse- 
nJkjntB on account of] 
Bombay and miscella- 
neons. 


C ..*s Rs. , 

Co.’s Rs. 1 

C-».’s Ks. 

C«».’* Rs. 


93,23,515} 

61,23.1671 

77,H0..520 

, 3.5,00,000 


3,04,72,2.32';; 

1,07,68,387' 

3,23,64 ,3r> 

.56,00,1)00 


0.23,261 

8,00.347' 

7,76,0201 7,8.5,0001 

^ fc3,03,257 

1.31, *26, 270 

lJI2,16,73*i 

; 4.68,60, OOOj 

.5,31,12,20:. 

,1*2,17,180, 

5,4 1,38„57« 

5,67,45,0(8) 


3,68,07!) 

1 

2,18,0331 

7,62,701 

I,5(),000| 

87.MI 

84,738 

82,815 

; 47,000 


4,55,6201 

3,03,671 1 

8,49,.519 

J,97,000 



1},0H2 3i,078{ 

1 7,000| 

1 0.27,1 59| 

0.76.169 

9,84,232; 

9,03,50il 

1 

^10,27,1931 

0,81,2.51 

10,15,310 

10,00,.500 

1 

1 

the other Presidencies* 

* ••*... 

1 

1 

1 5,49,09,038 


Totai 

Costi balanotes in the svvoral treasuries on 30th of AndL . 


5,49,05,038 9,25,02, lOSj 9,50,99,390| 5,70,48,900 


7.92.50,310 7.30,00,683: T.SI.OS.ST.Sl 13.31,10,900 

1 I 
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An Account of the Revenues and Charges of the Madras Presidency, for Four Years, 

according to the l|test Advices. 


R E V E N 

U E S. 



1812—43 

1843-44 

1844-45 

1845-40 






Co.’s Rs. 

Co.’s Rs. 

Co.’s Rs. 

Co.'s Rs, 

Mint duties 

t 




18,971 

23,944 

8,131 

10,841 

Po(tt*oilice colluctioud... 

% 




3,78,121 

4,00,813 

4,05,033 

4,02,006 

Stamp Duties 

0 




4,75,408 

4,40.101 

3,01,505 

2,32,540 

Miscellaneuua civil receipts, iucltnlinc nott 

uairi bv e\rliaiiRi‘| 





Operations between IndiaSind 



2,4.5,210 

4,80,389 

0,28,783 

94,609 

Judicial Fees and Fines 




2,37,90.5 

2,44,978 

2,46,8(» 

2,93,648 

Land Revenue 





3,27,40.723 

3,20,37,341 

3, .17, 8 1,887 

.1,40,01,048 

Abkarry and small farms and licences 



20,07,330 

22,48,030 

22,79,522 

23,03,882 

Moturpha 





1C, 00,100 

11.00,701 

11,28,454 

11,50,880 

Miscellaneous receipts in the revenue depai tmeiit, 


0,01,082 

l,77.10(( 

0 

2,35,010 

2,27.414 

('ustoms 





42,70,720 

42,35,452 

20,01,667 

10,51,054 

Sale of tobacco 





9,48,131 

N,4I,(K)1 

8,51,447 

0,00,732 

Sale of salt 





. 10 , 07,010 

43.Sl,004 

4. ‘>.25, 604 

47,00,411 

Marine duties 





l,n 2 ,.vjr> 

02,025 

.50,949 

78,8if0 

Profits of the Madras government hank 



1,44,602 

09,508 



Subsidies from Mysore, Travancore, and Co< hin. 


.14,10,131, 34,40,430 

34,40,431 

34,40,4.10 


Totat- gross revenues 


5,08,07,592 5,07,11,940 

4,99,03,291 

5.00,00,481 

Dkuuct— 1 1 

Co.»s Rs. 

Co.'h Us. ' 

Co.’s lls. 1 

Co.’s lls. 





Allowances and As.j 

• 1 

; 

1 






Slgnmenta payable, 

1 

1 





1 


out of the revenue^! 

1 

1 





1 


in arrordance with' 


i 





‘ 


treaties or othci 



' 




j 


engHgemeuts, in- 

i 


' 






eluding those of the, 

1 








Nabob of the Par-' 


, 







natic, the Rutah of' 


, 




1 



Tanjore, and tbei 

' 

j 

1 




i 1 

1 

Mysore princes j 


52,:i‘2,*l.17| 

5 1,30.85 Ij 

.'.2,81,191 





Sinking fund for the! 

. 


' 






redemption of the< 



• i 



1 



bonds ' -.ued to the; 









nreditors of the late; 



1 






Rajah of Tanjure. . . j 

2,81,189' 

2,81,180 

2,81,l‘i9> 

2,81,189 





Interest and charges! 


1 

j 






paid on the bondN 

1 

i 







Issued tothecri'di- 

1 

i 







tors of the late 

i 

2,i;,ii8| 

2 . 18 , 145 ! 






Rajah of Tanjoro . . | 

2,21,100 



! {,22,901 

j 59.14, OJi 57,31.24 

1 r> 9 ,.io,iKr 

» .57.85,286 






4,40,.53,r>00 4,50,1(1,701 

l 4,40,33,161 

i 4,42,79,195 

CUARGJSSOf collecting the revtomes, including cost of salt and 






tobacco — 

• 




> 



Charges of collecting 

Co.'s Hs. 

Co.’s Us. 

Cu.'s Hs. 

Cii.’s Rs. 





the stamp duties... 

50,042 

50,201 

48,173 

43;02( 

9 



1 

Ditto land, Abkarry 








1 

and Moturpha re- 









venues 

40, .*'>0,030 

91,08,080 

62,98,100 

•48,99,11 

4 




Ditto customs 

9,05,217 

9,12,787 

2,45,031 

2,13,82: 

3 




Cost and charges of 









tobacco 

2.52,200 

2,71,710 

2,31,180 

2,01,31 

1 


• 


Ditto, ditto, of salt... 

7,86,000 

5,8r>,9fS 

7,44,239 

6 , 72,39 

1 02.44,779 05,89.40 

4 69,67.32 

B 59ji0,299 

Tota l aett revenues, after payment of allowancts and asslciimeutt 

S 

i 



ana charges or collection....^ 




.| 3,87.08,787 3,64,31,29 

» 3,74,03,77 

8 3,82,84,936 


528 ORIENTAL COMMERCE. 

Aw Account of the Revenues and Cliarges of the Madras Presidency, for Four Years, 

according to the latest Advices. 


CHARGES. 

1842-43 

1843-44 

1844—48 


Civil and Political. 

Co/s Rs. 

Co.*0 Rs. 

Co.'s Rs. 

Co.*s Rs. 

Mint charges 

1,40,012 


1,23,120 

1,12,222 

Post Office charges 

3,00,072 

:V*2,IU7 

3,98,920 

4,03,r,0*» 

Charges of the civil and pnliiical eatablinliaienf) iiiclud. 
Ing contingent charges . 

83,22,348 

, 31,70,230 

30,05.003 

31,70,730 

Total civil and pcditical diargf 


3f;,7‘M3r' 

41.77,001 

.■Mi.8fi,.%07 


JOIMCIAI. A Nil PoMt'E. 

Charges of the Queen's Supreme Court, and the other 
local courts within its jiirisdictirm, including Uw 
charges 

4, [>7.301 

4,03,713 

4,12,6.54 

4,r>'»,r»i8 

Ditto of the Sudder, Circuit, and Zillah Courts 

23,20,022 

22 ,00. 307 

22,33,858 

21,92.865 

Provincial police 

7,87,131 

7,85,562 

7,87,731 

8,91,659 

Total judicial and police charges 

35,rM'>,.157 

34,58,642 

34,64,243 

34,48,012 

Marino charges 

1.20,105 

61,200 

06,942 

4.5,306 

Buildings, roads, and other public works, exclusive of 

2,85,311^ 

84,446 

90,672 

1,79,025 

Co.*s Rs. Co.'s Rs. Co.'s Rs. Co.'s Rs. 

MUiUry 

charges .. !2,76,1 1,.‘'>31 |f, 77,29,092|2,S6, 41, OlOj 2,03,4.5,810 

Ditto huild> 

ings &5,S04 77,304 4S,003{ 1,28,009 

2,70,07 .(K)r> 

2,78,06,396 

2,86,86,712 

2,04.74,425' 

Total Cliarges, exclusive of interest on debt.... 

8,55,05,032 

3,50,00.200 

3,64,85,030 

3/i8,33A0O 

Interest on debt. 

5,5.5,750 

5,63,903 

6,29A98 

7,61,803 

Total charges.. . 

.5;G0,01,GS2 

8..56,51,112 

8.71,15,528 

3,75^5,048 

Madras surplus*. 

26,47,105 

27.67,186 

3,50,250 

0,99»888 

Co.'sRopeos..| 

3,87,08,787 

il,84,ini208 

3,74,65,778 

3,82,84, 010 
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An Account of the Cash Transactions of the Madras Presidency, for Four Years, ac- 
cording to the latest Advices. 


RECEIPTS 


Cash balances in the aeTeralUreaauriea of thii Presidency on April 30 . . . 
Surplus of revenue 


8. 

1842->43 

1848-44 

1844—45 

1845—46 


Co.’s Rs. 

i Co.’s Rs 

Co.’s Ks. 

Co.’s Rs. 


2C,47,10f 27,67,lBC- 3,50,*50| G, 99,888 


Dan/ incurred. 


Received on account of civil aaid 
military funds ^ 

Receipts on account of the Bank of 
Madras, and transactions of the 

late Government Bank 

Misceilaneoua deposits 

Bills outstanding 

Floating balance 

Sinking fund (and intereat thereon) > 
for the redemption of the bunds! 
isBued to the creditors of the latej 
Rajah of Tanjore a 


Co.*s Rs. 
27,47,8U 


21, 04,41 Si 
74,7.'»,429 
5,44.404 


3,00,873 


Co.'s Rs. Co.'s^Rs. Co.'s Ks* 
26,40,848 28.G(i,90&|2C,28,567 


72,09,7I.'5 7,19,9981 4,417 

73.IO,6fH) 54.36.248 54.82,737 
1,26,989 2.1,3Cfi 

47,fi27| 1,94,501 


3,12,120 3,23,367! 3,34,614 


Total debt incurred.. 

Advances made by Goveruuient repaid, including 1'uccavcc advances, 


1.31,72,995 1,70,06,272 
1 1,97, 330 ; 10,46,023 


03.94,345! 86,66,202 
21,48,521 1 17,30,013 


SuriM.iKS from London. 


Bills on the Court for interest of 
India debt . 

Bills on the Court for priiiciftal of 
India debt ' 

Bills on the Court for interest 
claims on the late Rajai^ of Tati- 

jore 

Other hills on the Court 

Advance! ill England repaid 

Miscellaneous, including credits to 
Her Majesty’s GovernmenCi and 
nett loss by exchange operations 
with reference to the fixed rate, 

of 2«. per Sicca lupee 

Copper frem England for coinage. 


Cu.’s Uh. 

Co.’s Us. 

Co.’s 11s.,Co.’sRb. 

1,44,934 

1,48,743 

1,52,799; 1,52,274 

35,400 


7,101 

12,312 

9,3U4 

I7,85,62.'i 

26,032 

0.175 

19,41,271 

4H,247 4.3,225 

9,008 11,126 

21, 57,4()9j22, 16,233 

73,3.39 

91,610 

57,503 3,52,8 If 


1,37,486 


Total auppliea from London. 


20,60,914' 22.IO340I 24,32,1571 29,13,159 


SiTPrLiEs from the other Prealdencies. 

Bbkgal. j Co.’s Ka. 1 Co.*s Ua. | Co. 's Ks.. Co.’s Rs, 


Treasure. 

Kills drawn 2.73,846 

Stores 1,2l,64U 

SubscrlpUona received to Indian, 

loans 41 , 80,600 

Advances and disbursements on I 

account of Madras Ul,18,872\ 

Miaceilaneous j 4t\G19 / 


20,00,000 

1 1,60.213’ 12,98, 828!31,91,0D0| 
3,17,011 3,06,737' 7.77,923 

26,29, 529i21. 80, 400 6,l0,000| 
47,0234r>|38,31 ,855!38.31 ,607 


i87, 53,577 

SvrPLixsfrom Princb of Walbs’s! 

Island ! 3,34,330 


1,08,18,598 76,17.840| 84,11 ,r>20 
4,23,488 3,00,185] 3,ll,l>56 


90,87,907 I l,12,42.08Gj79,lf,O25j87,23,07 


North- W iaTEBN Provincbs. 

Billa drawn 1,48,900 

Advance and disbursemnits on 
account of Madras, and miscel 
UUMOUi. 2,95,042 


4.43,942 


1,70,637 7,50,000; 74,003 

41,010 37,169| 79,634 

2,12.547 7,87,169! 1,54,557 


Bomba T. 


Treasure 

Bills drawn 51,486 

»*07eB.. 2,50,275 

Advances and disbursements on 
account of Madras. 26,43,809 ) 

Miscellaneous. 17,072 5 


11,82,539 

46,575 

84,601 


16,21,360 

20,005 

1,34,022 


16,203] 

6,09.659| 


7,10,161 7,06,684|33,27,6l3j 


,38,62,642 20^676| 24,82, 02l| 39,53,475] 

Total supplies from the Other Prosidescies.. 1,23,94,401 1,84,78,560 1.11,87,215] 1, 2MLT08 


Grand Total. 


5,27,37,493 6,02,91.887 4.09.16,974! 4,92.01.207 
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An Account of the Cash Transactions of the Maclras Presidency, for Four Years, ac- 
cording to tlie latest Advices. 


PAYMENTS, lftW-43 j 1M3-41 : 1W4— 45 lft45— 4(5 

j Cu.'b Hb. i (/0.*a Ks. Co.’b Ka. Co.’a Ks. 

Bkbt diocharged. 

Co. *fi Rs. ; Co.‘aH«. ‘ Co.*s Rs. j Co. ’a Rh. 

rronisaory Note* (5,0U»j 4,17 

Paymentii on account of civil aod luili-, 

tary funds ,32.40.35^' ly,42,3l2,20,12,75(> ‘il,30,31«Ui 

Governim'nt B,ink ' l,44,(i'Jlj | { , 

Payments on account of tho Rank at 
Madras, and transactions of the late 

Government Bank. 8.\n4.Hft3 7.10, 2lo! 1,31,040: 

Miscellaneous Ueposits 7*2,27,038, 72,l5.<i‘i4 ,VJ.3^,yll•51,^2,2l I j 

Bills outstanding ' .. ' an.da'i 2,52,04111 62,315 

Floating Balance 4.26, ni8 3,72 .oni j j 


Toiai, debt clischiirged '1,10,30,706 

Advances repayable, including Tuccavee Adianccs. j 5,74,040; 13,70,155 

Shares of the East India Conipai > in (be capital stock ul tho Rank, of, 

Madras (Act of the Government of IndM, No. 0 of I8i:t, s. .3 & 3,00,000, 


8y,51.510, 
11,01,5 12| 


78.10,302 

35,01,202 


Si'Pi'LiEs to London. 


fn.*n!(s (‘o.'sRb. ('o.’sKm. (’o.'sKs.i 
Bills drawn by the Court diitchargeJ.. 6,3.1,070 *20,56,177 24,0J,3H7 :il.04,2l7: 
Miscellaneous (iiKliiding nett gain by i 

exchange operations with relereiire j I 

to the fixed rate of 2s. per Sicca. | 

rupee) 1,70,066 2.00 ,(k17 93,322 1,14.0*261 

Supplies to her Majesty’s Government 1,25,113 0a,lS7 l»'i,06ri i,io,l03| 

Paid, with interest, the consideration 
for certain bills drawn in tavoiir of | 

the Court, the amount of which was i j 

realised in England ' 3,05,414 ' 

Advances made upon security of goods,. i 

repayable by hills drawn in favour 

of the Coon of Directors If, 575 1 , ho, 340 3,3:»,73{ 


Total Supplies to London.. 9,3H,OH.*)i *26,81,010 28,66,11 1 56,74,075 

ScrPLias to the othc 


Bengal. 


.Co.’s Rs.,ro.’HRH. Co.’s Rs. Co.’s Rs. 


Treasure 22,00,000 ’ 20,(kmh)0 35,00,745 


3J9,4a;i 4,03,5.59 3..50,7IK) 
76,749 *2,31,963 6,*24,93fi 
8,0*29 7,101 6,000 

24,17,8H.l 26,21,081 25,17.264 


Bills paid . .. 9,.53,203 

Stores . I 6*2, 8H9 

Indian loans discharged . . . ' G.5,IG5 

Interest on India delit 21,40,408 1 

Advances and disbursements on av> | 
count of BiTigal, and mUcollaueous.. 23, 1.3, 1tl2, 21,40, 869 *22,00,350 17,.«7, 889] 

177,40,9-17 70,32,015 90,57,805 52.52,8881 
ficpPLiKS to Prince of Wales’s Island, 2,14, l**7 l,6o,.M*2 J„37,908, 1,68,745. 


79,5.5,071 '1,92,457,91,95,803 .54,21,633 


North-West 


Bills paid 97' 66! .54 

Miscellaneous 2,533|9 ,541 1 


Bombay. 

Treasure 57,ft9,000|22,02,286'34,90,2;.y’23,1.5,000. 

BiUs paid 1 H,44/» 14 3*2,19,087 ' *l,4*2,r»l7 9,09,096; 

10,32,01* 4,8:,,h‘2'2' 3,4*2,537 4,38,9*27, 


Advances and disbursements on ac- 
count of Bombay, and iniscellaneo ns 3,87,866 3,1.5,210 4,87, 8.39 1 4, 3 1,89 4 1 

90,53,399|62,22,*2l4'5'/,63,irc2 40,94,9171 


Total supplies to the other Prebidencies ' l,70,08,.506j 1,34,17.301 1,44A»^6: 95,16,(184 

Toiai I 2, 95,60, 43(>| 3,58,87.401 2,74,68,78! 2,6.5,92,263 

* f I , 

Cash balaoeei in the several trcasuiies on the 30tli of April ^ 2,3l,77,057i 2,4l,04,4Mo| 2,24,48,28' 2,26,08,044 

WI IA1.U Total 9 .27.37.493I B.M.9KW 4.IIO.Ifi.BT. «i» 
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An Accodnt of the Revenues an^ Charges of the Bombay Presidency, for Four Years, 


REVENUE 


Mint dutieH 

PuKt-offli’C collections. 

Stamp dutieN 

Miaoidlaneoiis civil receipts, including nett gain by exchange oiieratiousj 
between India and Kiigland. 

Judicial feON and fines 

Land retonues 

Sayer 

Mi.uudlaneous receipts in the revenue department... . 

Customs 

llrccipts from salt (diitu s) 

Sale of opium p.'isses and opium 

Maiine and dork duos 

Subsidy from the Cutch government 


Totai. gruis revenues.. 


! 1H42— 43 1 

1843 -44 i 

1844-45 

1845-46 

Co. ’a Rs. 

Co.’s Rn. ' 

Co »s Rs. 

Co.’s Rs. 

2,11,943 

5,09,075; 

3.81.991 

1,06,2.52 

2.0H,G7fi 

8,21,316 

2,33,424. 

2,47,909 

4,99,263 

5,14,40G: 

1 

4,89,442 

5,07,087 

^ 3,65,567 

73,0.18 

25.831 , 

23,481 

76,418 

1,32,278, 

1,28,174 

l,SH,(il 1 

2,02,51,888 

2,02.50,953 < 

1,92,07.0051 

1,91,9(1,831 

l4,24..3(>Hj 

1 14,98,105' 

9,83,062, 

9,23,812 

92,378 

' 54,418 

43,992 

59,344 

34.;il.02G 

1 38.42,3741 

37,91,9231 

33,04,717 

](.,8:{,U8’i 

IK, GO, .583 

20,()3,‘(2» 

22,61,840 

2.'i, 97.009 

35,59,870 1 

37,91,404' 

61,80.153 

I, (>5,533 

2,40,009 

2,31,324 

3,23,898 

1,(>K,755 

1 

2,9K,fl20| 

2,43.(K15j 

1,77,542 

3,12.2:1,013 

.1.30,55,845 : 

1 

t, 14,(35, 299, 

3,3.3,41,477 


i Co.*a Rs. Co.*s RH.|Co.'a Ka.jCo.’sRf 


Deduct, • 

Allriwances and assignments payable 
out of the revenues, in arcordsnru 
with treaties or Ollier eiigageinonrs, * ! 

including those of the ex-paishwa ! 

and his minister I2,2M77 15, 1.1,92.1(19 12,52.077 

AllowaiK'A's to village (liluers and • i 

cuaiudars 4;»,«r..r,34 5l,‘ir.,2«H *»1..*I5,I74 


(>2.13,011 G7.72,d7S; 6G,27,583| 0().G9,7r)4 


Chargks of collecting the Revenues, inrluding Cost of Salt and Opium. 


Co.’s Rh Co.’s Rs. 

Ch.vrge8 for collecting the stamp duties 31,237 

„ Land and Saver revenues. . 5I,7G..'»17 .37,77/idl 

„ Custom'* :i,7l,i:5ii l,07,(.’>7 

„ Opiutn receipts 54,(127 71,0ti0 

,, Salt receipts 1..57,<i(>G l,(i0.9S4 


Co.’s Us.' Co.’s U 
37,2 Ih: .’la.KliK 
37,55,28'* .38,11,837 
.3, G 1,1, 12 4,02,8 IK 
(.l,»»7:i 2,2;t.Mitl 
l,5G.427 l,(i0,73l 


40.98,051 


44,51,009 ' 43,72,579' 48,32,994 


Tota i. Nett Revenues, after payment of allowances and 

Assignments, and charges of collection ; 2, 09, 13, <151 1 2,18,31,783 2,04.8.5,137 2,18,38.710 

Bombay deficit | 3,20.040’ 18,78.881 81.80,711 55,73,651 

CiiANi* Totai .'2,12,42.991 2,.t.'>,lO.G24 2,88,25,848 2,74,12.370 


CHAR (.’ K S. 


Civil ani» Poi ifii al. 

Mint charges 

Post-ndico charges 

Charges of civil and political establishneuts, including 
contingent charges 

I'oTAL civil and political charges 
JnniriAL and Policg. 

Charges of the Queen’s Supreme Court, and the other 
local courts within its jurisdiciiiin, including law 

cliifi'ges 

Ditto of the Budder and Zillah courts 


Total judicial *and police charges 


Charges on account of the province of Scindo (military 

charges extraordinary) 

Indian navy and marine charges 

Buildings, roads, and other public woiks, exclusive of 
repairs (civil)... 


Co. ’a Rs. Co.’s Rs. Co.’s Rg. 

Military 

charges,. 1,28,01,981 l,49,47,93f 1,71,44,817 
Ditto build- , I I 

lop* ' fi5.40ll 41,046 27,0084 


Co.’s Rs. 


1,70,05,706 

42,7(» 


Total charges exclusive of interest on debt. 
Interest on debt. 


1842- 43 

1843-1814 { 

1841-45 

1 1846-46 

Co.’s Rs. j 
3.13,748 
3,H4,7('>9 

Co.'s R>«. i 

l,Ky,.5(iG 1 

3, OK, C, 70 

Co ’s Ri. 
2,:1G,5.57 
.1,79,624 

Cu.’s Rs. 
2,82.759 
3,83,368 

.12.50, :isi 

32,55,829 

36,38,3.55 

41,G.5,W 

3M,4K,«*IM 1 

3s.oi.(;8:> j 

[ 43,51, .530 

; 48,31,624 

4.17,’^9I 

19,33,449 

4,8(>.1K7 

19,52,917 

1 5.06.497 

1 20,05,791 

1 .5,10.214 

1 31,00.748 

23.50,740 ! 

24.39.101 

! 25,12,288 

! 28,19.960 

13,26,867 

14,44,(;G7 

3,53,018 

15,89.834 

3.3i ,1 63 
18,^,301 

3,23,120 I 

2,GI,G78 

2,84,304 

2.03,321 

1,28.87,441 

1,49,88,981 1 

1,71,71,825 

1.70,48,5^ 

3,07,17,057 

.5,25,9.11 

3,29,38,495 ' 
5,72,129 1 

2,80,45,505 

5,B0,.143 

2,68,34.497 

6,87,873 

3.13,42,991 1 

2,35.10,624 : 

2,(>0, 2.5.848 

1 2,71.12,370 


Total charges 
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Am Account of the Cash Transactions of the Boipbay Presidency, for Four Years, ac- 
cording tO|[the latest Advices. 

RECBIPTS. 1843-44 | 1844—45 1845—46 

Co.'s Rs. Co.’s Ri. I Co.’s Rs. Co.’s Rs. 

Cash baSiBces In the several treasuries of this rresidenoy, on the 30th of t , \ i 


April 1 1,20,03,901 I,98,54,853 8,41,9G,855;2,70,S7,411 

Dbbt Incubriu. 

Co.’s Rs. I Co.’s Ks. i Ch.*s Rs. Co.’s Rs. 

Treasury notes issued 3,000 ' 1,500 

Temporary loan from the 

Bank of Bombay. , 1 2,00,000 

Received on account of civil 

and military funds . 15,66,193 15,29, .346 | 15,80,290 17,49,420 

II iscellaneous deposits 38,19,088 40,54,658 | 34, 02,19<1 42,13,041 


Total debt incurred. 53,88,881 1 .55, 84.004| 01,88,493| 50,63,961 

Advances made by government repaid, including Tuccavee advances . . . I3,50,85y| 3i , 68 , 802 ' 11,40,177 17,01,780 

Supplies from Lomdon. I 


Bills on the Court of Interest 

Co.’s Rs. 

1 Co.’s Rs. Co.'s Rs. 

Co.’s Rs. 

of India debt. 

1,11,712 

, 1,10,990 

1,07,626 

1,11,023 

Other bills on the Court 

21..504 

31,535 

r>8,480 

1,10.444 

Advances in England repaid., 
Miacellancoua, inrluding ere- | 

8,89,275 

9,18,034 

11,15,210 

11,04,010 


dits to her M»jesty’s Go- 
vernment, and nett lo.^s by 
exchange operations with 
reference to the fixed rate 

uf 2«. per Sicca rupee ; 2,10,281 1,40,095 1 1,63,210 I 70,565 

Invoice value of copper for 1 { 

coinage 1 99,ri2 j 


Total supplies from London 
Supplies from the otukr Presidencies. 


I3,32,284| 12,07,254/ i4,44,502i 14,0.1,542 


Bengal. 

Treasure 

Bills drawn 

Stores. 

Subscriptions received to lu« 

dian Loans 

Advances snd disbursements 
on account of Bombay, and 
miscellaneous . 


Morth*W£8tbrn Provinces. 

Treasure 

Billa drawn 

Advances and disbursementa 
on account of Bombay, and 
miscellaneous . 


Mapras. 

Tresi are, including bills 
drawn. 

Stores. 

Advances and disbursements 
on account of Bombay, and 
nAiscellaneous . 


Go«’s Rs. 

Co.’s Rs. 

Jo.’s Rs. 

Co.’s Rs. 1 

25,00,001 j 

03,79, .550; 

40,90,6921 

.5,-55,046' 

46.04,17.5; 

14,372 

78,744' 

16,3.5,458 

57,001 1 

74,538 

1.40,554 

1 

1 

20 , 86 , 000 ; 

],io,o],ooo| 

44,17,500| 

€,74,40o| 

81,76,008! 

53, 26, 400 ; 

07.89,613] 

84,20,90.51 

1, 77,23, Ol.*! 

"i 

4,27,95,HIj0|J 

,. 55 , 23 , 103 ; 

1,12,8.5,809 1 

4.000 

7,600| 

7,000| 

2,000 

4,60,419- 

8,42,351 

8,63324' 

6,10.61 ij 

4,73,410| 

8,40,051 

8,70,324 

0 , 21 , 011 ; 

96,24,8791 

40,24,0951 

3^28,039] 

43,87,921 

2,067 

I,878| 

806 

4,82,081 1 

3,S2 8C4| 

4,84,338 

3,21,970] 

1,01,09,627, 

50,09,437j 

44,12,.3r7j 

47,1^607 


Total Supplies from the other Presidcacics 


0 2,83,00,591 2, 86,55,248|2,08,05A04, 1,00,18,117 

44>!l.8».Wa|»,Oll.70,loi!<J7,gl,«>rt ,»,g<^U 


Oranp Total. 
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An Account of the Cash Transaotions of the Bombay Presidency, for Four Years, ac- 
cording to the latfkst Advices. 


PAYMENTS. 


Deficit of ReTonue k. 


Debto Discbaroed. 


I'reaoury notes 

Temporary loan Irom the 

bank of Roinbay 

Paymenta on arcoimt of 
civil and military fund*.. . 


Co.'s ff*. 

Co.'s Hs. 

• 

Co.'s Rs. 

Co.'s Rs. 

33,5U(t 

500 

2,000 

1,500 


• .. 

12,00,000 

1 

' 10,44.710 

10,75,047 

11,62,425 

i 11,8.'l.535 

1 21,36,027 

33,35.605 

33,15.512 

: 36.55,348 


Tutai. debt discharged. 

Advances repayable, including Tiiccavec advances 

Srrn.iEs to London. 


1845-46 

Co.'s Rs. Co.*8 Rs. Co's. Rs. Co.'s Rs. 
8,20,040 10,78,861 61,60,711 55.73,651 


1 

Co.'s Rs. 

Co.’s Rs. 

Co.'s Rs. 

Co.'s Rs. 

Bills drawn by the Court 1 





discharged 

Advances made upon Meeu> 

5,38,810 

3,02,072 

2,91,012 

13,40,115 

nty of goods, repayiihlu 
liy hills drawn in favour 
ot the Court of Directors.. 

Miscellaneous, including 
debits to her Majesty’s 

0,33,805 

7,10,777 

04,882 

19.14,204 

(fovernnient. and nett 
gain by exchange opera- 





tioiis with reference to 
the fixed rate of 2s. per 






3, 93.770 1,88,995 1,28,667 

37.253 


ScppuEs Ui the oilier Presidencies. 

Benoax.. 





, 

Co.’s Rs. 

Co.'s Rs. 

Co.'s Ks. 

Co.’s Rs. 

Treasure 

Hilla paid 

25,49,600 

38.76,474 

4,032 

15,26,5(.0 

18/17,111 

16,124 

! 00,34,896 

12,75,674 

67,058 

35.01,384 

10,70,044 

4,02,970 


Indian ios ns discharged 

12,9.7,211 

15,00,157 

16,95,046 

10,80,915 

Advances and disbiirsc- 

meiits on account of Ben- 
gal, and misceUaneous 

07.86,662 

06.31,709 

54.36,704 

61,50,453 


1,75,11,979 

1,4.5,15,751 

I,0I.l(yi68 

1.28,14,766 

North-Wistbhn Provinces. 





Advances and disburse- 





meats on account , of 
Agra, and miscellaneous. . . 

0,11,436 

2,13,449 

2.29,027 

2,67,208 

Madras. 



« 


Bills paid 

33 602 

46 71 1 

20 797 

12 779 

Stores 

l|051 

402 

•l.*660 

1,439 

Advances and disburse- 

ments on account of 




e 

Madras, and miacellaneoaB. 

27.61.787 

17.60,074 

24,18,308 

35,00,622 


27,06,440 

17,97.187 

24,40,705 

S.*). 14,840 


32,15,1.17 41,tl.l.V^ 66,70,037 48,42.383 
30,07,297 10,55,062 26,09,111 9,03.426 


18,66.304 12,01,841 5,14,561 33,00.572 


2.00,10,855, 1.65,26,387 2,17,80,160 ,6.M|^,814 
|2,94,27,723|8,48,73,306 3,67,44,480 3,13,06,846 


Total supplies to the other Presidencies 

Total 

Cash Balances in the several treasuries of the 30th April I,98,54,853|3,41,96,B55|2,70,87,41 2,14,17,965 

OiANn Total 4,92,82A70|5,90,70,101 6,37.81,89 5.27. ^,911 
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A Statement of the Charges defrayed in England, on Account of the Indian Territory, 
in the Years comprisltd in the preceding Accounts. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Dividends to proprietorii nf Kast In^lia stock. 

Interest on tbe borne bond debt.. 

Invoice value of stores, coiisiffued to India.. .. 

J*urcbaso and equipment of steam vessels, and various e&- 
pcnsi's coniiectfd with ste.im lomnninicatioii with li\dia, de- 

diictinft amount cbarueable to her Majost>’s Government 

1'euinsuiar and Oriental Steam Navipiition Company, tu aid of 

the extension of steam roniniunication with India 

Her Majesty’s Government, on amiunt of the proportion agreed 
to be home by the company, of the amount payablu under 
contract between her Maiesiy’s Government and the reuin- 
snlar and Oriental Steam Navigation Ci.mpany, for an ex* 

tended communicatiuii with India and China 

Transport of troops and stores, deducting freight charged in in. 

voices 

Furlough and retired pay to military and ruarine officers, in. 

eluding off.reckuriings * 

Payments on account of her Majesty’s troops serving in 

India 

Retiring pay to her Majesty’s troops (Act 4 Geo. 4, c. 71) 

Charges general, deducting enlarges of establishments put upon 
outward invoices, and interest realised on investment of cash 

balances 

Abaentee allowances to civil servants of the Indian establish* 

ments 

Retired pay and pensions of perjions of the late St. Helena es* 

tabibhment, not thargealdc to the 

Her Majesty’s mission to the court of Persia (portion paid by 

the company) 

Her Majesty's establishment in China (portion paid by the 

company) 

Board of Ordnance, for arms and accoutrements supplied to 
her Majesty’s troops embarked fur India 



1843-44 

1444-4.5 

1845-46 

£ 

0 5, SR.'S 
oi/jrin 

€ t, 
C3l,'ii)l 

•V'SO.Nl.'i 

.£ 

620,000 

64,33!) 

341,250 

£ 

G'23,163 

00,271 

478,057 



12.H01 

08,535 


1 20,000 

20, om) 



.... 

12,578 

03,7or 

G7..')7» 

4fi.H07 

.31,037 

38,380 

53‘i,7*»‘J 

5il,t!S5 

577,036 

507,008 

1 ‘>0.000 

(>(Kt,f)00 

00,000 

187,300 

60,000 

4ri0,000 

y.'i.ooo 

including an 
arrear. 

.IM17‘2 I 


480.007 

518.320 

40, OKU , 

40, 571 I 

46.100 

40,342 

o.'iio 1 

H.'riK 

0,803 

7,125 

la, 000 1 

12.000 1 

12,000 

12,000 

4, no ! 

1 

i 



*20,30; 1 

.... 1 

.... • 
1 

2,163 


‘2.011,073 1 

2,485,2 '2 j 

3,044,067 


General Abstract View of tbe Revenues and Charfros of India, for tlie \cars comprised 
ill the preceding Accounts, including the Cliurges disbursed in England. 


REVENUES. 

1 1812 4.3 1 

184;j- 44' 

1844-45 

1845-46 

partly estimated. 

Bengal ' 

Not th* Western Piovinci b 

Madras 

Bombay 

Total revenues of India.. .Company's Riipoea 

1 C'o.’h Hu pecs 
' 7,32,56.150 

4 •i2,r>l»,72S 

1 3,87,08,787 

2,00,13,051 

17.r>l,38,W5 1 

Gu.’s |{ II pees. 
7,81,70,677 

4, -17, 51, ‘272 
3,81,21,208 

2.18,31,763 

18,31,75.010 

Co.’s Kupees. 

8.00. 75.000 
4,55,40,5.57 

3.74.0. 5.778 

2,04.65.137 

18,44, .^0, 072 

1 Cs.’s Rupees. 

! 8,43.03,800 

4,21, .56, 500 

5 Actual. 

. 1 3.84.84,036 

( Actual. 

1 2.18,38,710 

1 18,00,73.955 

At 2f. per Sicca Rupee € 

' 16,110,246 1 

17,17'2,657 

17,202.7.')C 

, 17,528,808 

Receipts from Produce of Commercial Assets ini 
India and China. 

Bengal | 

• 

7,308 


6,8.56 

10,000 

At 2 a. per Sicca Rupee ^,.£\ 

065 1 

1,131 

549 

937 

^Ai. revenue and receipts in India ....c! 

deficiency, after deducting nett produce of thej 

10,410,031 

17,173,786 

1,l30.1‘28 

17,493,305 

17,529,746 

^ commercial ai'sets of the company 

1,340 173 

17,7611,10-1 

743,514 

18,n.30.flI9 

1,462,116 

18,991,801 
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Gknebal Abstract View of the Ilcvennes and Charges of India— conO’WMcrf. 


CHARGES. 


Bengal Rafter deducting rerciuts from the Gwaliori 
and liHliore goveriiiueutH. and fiorn ihu il4)ahj 
Geluh SiUg). 

North- Weateru Piovtucea. .« 

Madraa 

Bombay ? ^ . 

1‘oTAi., including war charges... I'o.'a UupecA'| 
At per Sicca Rupee X; 


Charge consequent upon tlie l)if>charge of thej 
dper Cent Reiuittahlu Debt. i 


Bengal | 

At is. per Sicca Rupee € 

Total charges in India X 

Charges ditbiirsed in KtiKlaud .X 

Total charges of Iiuli i C 


1842—43 

1H43-4I 1 

1844-45 1 

1845—10 
partly estimate) 

Co.*s Rupees. 

Cu.’s llupfcs. 1 

Co.’s Rupees. | 

Co.'s Rupees. 

9,70.61,058 ; 

83.00,020 ' 

3,00.61.082 ' 

• 

2.12,42.991 I 

1 

9,96.19.010 
83,50,574 1 

3,56,.'>4,U2 1 

2,3.5,10,024 1 

9.31,04,034 1 

, 89,76,691 I 

.3,71,1.5,828 j 

^ 2,60,2.5,848 ' 

9,00,87,485 
90,24,900 
j Actual. 

( 3.75,85.04 

/ Artiial. 

\ 2,74.12,370 

16,32.75.3111 

16.71,34,326 ! 

16, .58, 82.001 I 

17,01,09,803 

15,307,004 ; 

15.008,81.3 1 

1.5,5.51.437 1 

15,947,794 

i 

j 

9.040 1 

1 1 

1,813 


817 


1 170 


15,307.911 
2,158.1i>3 ' 

15,66H,K43 j 
' 2.911.073 

1 1.5, .55 1,007 

1 2' 1^.5,212 

1 15,047,794 

1 3.041,007 

I7.706.I04 

18,612,016 

1 18,036,8 19 

i 18,991,861 


A Combined Account of the Cash Transactions of India, for 

preceding Accounts. 


the Years comprised in the 


c E I i» T s. 


Local Indian surplus 

Debt incurred 

Advaueea recovered and adjusttMl ^ 

S^upplies from Lniidon, ineliidiiig ci edits to lier| 

• MHjesty’N (tiiveriinient ' 

DuHdjiisted balance of supplica between the dif- 

feietit Presidencies 

Cash bnianre** ’n the liidinn treasuries on the 
SOth of April, couimeiicement of each year | 

_ ToTAf Company’s Rupees' 




1814—45 

1 1815—46 

partly eatimated. 

Co.’s Rupees. 
1,18,61, .542 
10,5I,0;i,42l 
1,43,23,503 

Co.’s Rupees 
j 1,60, .52, 7 50 

1 1 2, .50,98 ,261 

1 1,07, .37, 821 

Ce.'s Rupees. 

1,8.5,78,114 

10,52,1.3,17/ 

1,0 1,-58,887 

Co.’s Rupees. 
1,68,74,152 

1 1,04,80, 2(i0 
66,77,093 

80.38,722 

j 1,. 30, 33, 223 

1,43,61,500 

1,27,95,779 

27,51.070 

1 

j 


29,45,781 

8, .35, .59, .507 

9,8.3,13,7.50 

11,02,13.579 

1 11,33,79,793 

22,02*38.485 

26.38.3.5,808 

25,85,25,257 

27,21,52,8.58 
■ - — ■■ 


A Combined Account of the Cosli Transactions of lu^a— co»/muc(f. 


PAYMENT 


Debt disebsrged 

Advances recoverable*. 

Supplies to London, iiicladlog debits to her 

Majoaty's Ooverument 

Unadjusted balance of supplies between the dif- 
ferent PretideuoicH 

Indian ti-easuries on the 
30th of April, close of each year 

Total* Com pany’s Rupces| 


1»I2— 43 

Co.'s Rupees. 
l,55,(Ht^43 
3,17,10,770 

0,8,3,13,750 

2-i,t3,:W,485 


Cn.’s Rupees, 
8,n7,53.A'12 
1,08,20,475 

5,45j8,i)88 

15,00,234 

11,02,1.3,579 

1 20,38,35,808 


1844 -45 

Co.*s Rupees. 
I»,70,58,2it6 
1,14,33,979 

3,53,00,138 

13,53,051 

11,33,79,793 

I 2.'), 85, 2.3, 257 


1845-40 

partly estimated. 


Co.’s Rupees, 
12,l7.lH,yi 
83,21,428 

4,07,18,1.30 


•0,53,94,629 
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An Account of the Public Debts, beariug Interest, outstanding at the several Presiden« 
eies in the East Indies, on the 30th tbf April, 1845; also of the Rates and Annual 
Amount of Interest payable thereon. 


Xioant.. 
Ditto.. 
Ditto .. 


RBOISTBRED DEBT. 

BbN04L. 

7 


Compony’s Rupees., 


Loan transferred from Fort Marlborough. 
Treasury notes 

Civil and medical funds. 

Ifiseellaneous deposita 


Company's Rupees.. 


NonTH-WasTBaiv Protincu. 

(late Agra. Presidency]. 

Miscellaneous deposits Company's Ropees. 


Ditto... 

CHvtt, military, and medical funds. 
MiseoUaneous deposits 


late Raiah of Tanjore . 


Company’s Rupees.. 


Bombay. 


Oiell annuity and other funds., 
Froeident and military funds. . . 

Misoellaneous deposits 

Treasury netes 


Company’s Rupees. . . 
Total Company’s Rupees... 

At 2s. per Sicc% Rupee jCI 


Debts. 

r Rates of 
l/iterest. 

Annual Amount 
of Interest. 

Co.'s Rs. 

1 

Co.’s Ra. 

1,(M>,H3,33G 

20,21,02,859 


6,39.800 

1,01,05.148 

!5 per cent 

15,0.5,: 8.017 

4 jper cent 

00,23,123 

30,33,44,272 

.... 

1,67,68.060 

, 8,972 

JO per cemt 

897 

70,35,091 

( average rate 5 
( 5 per cent. / 

8,81,037 


6 percent 

10,57.032 

28.HI0 

0,78,575 

5 and 4 percent. 

38,92,84,104 

.... 

1,82,3.5,842 

2,00,000 

4 per cent 

8,000 

1,54,000 

8 per cent 

10 per cent 

13,320 

1,08,131 

6,488 

95,14,04.5 ! 

4, 5 & Op^r cent 

5,22,1.16 

5,16,730 

4, 5 & G per cent 

22,927 

n,at,75s 

Iper cent 

44,090 

1,14,17,070 

e a • • 

6,00,861 

4.5,32,.5r8 

6 pcfr cent 

2,71.955 

58,45,547 

.5 percent 

2,92,277 

0,96,010 

5.5,000 

4 per cent 

27,864 

4 percent. 

2,200 

1,11»29.735 

•••■ 

5,04,296 

41,20,31,509 

.... 

1,94,46,999 

38,627,9.54 

.... X 

1,823,150 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS' OF THE HOME TREASURY 
OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, FROM MAY 1, 1846, TO APRIL 30, 1847, 

S 

On Account of the Realisation of their Commercial Assets and Transactions incident to 
the Closing of their Commercial Concerns. 


RECEIPTS 4ND DISBURSEMENTS. Amount. 

RacarrTS. ^ •• 

On ac^nt lalas of deadstock; warehouse premises.. 2,AOO 0 0 

DlSBUaSBIIBNIs'. 

Warahouse charges and miscellaneous 632 17 6 

Balance applicable to the aerrice of the Gorenunent of India 1,807 S 6 

-Total. 0 0 
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On Account the Government of India. 

- - - ^ — - - 

RECKIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. ! Amount. 

£ M. d.\ £ s, d. 

Nett Amount ae before ahown, realiaed from commercial aaseta within the year .... | 1.807 ‘i 6 


t Rbcbipts. 

Billa from India, on account of aiipplies to the public service... 

Hills drawn on India for cash rect^ved into the home treasury.. 

Advances made in ludia on security of the goods of individuals (repaid). 

From her Majesty’s Coverument, on account of expenses of steam communication 

with India f 

From her Majesty's Govornnientrin re-idii#iirsement of compensation paid to owners 

of ships engaged to convey troops from Coik to India. 

On urenunt ot advances to agents for the emigration of Coolies; repayments by her 

Majesty's Govern ment. and remittances frogi the Mauritius 

Poplar fund, and unclaimed priae.money of seamen 

Fee fund for the house and warehouses....... 

Widows’ funds for the home .service.... 

Interest and annuities realised from investment of cash balances, less discount on 
anticipated r4‘c.eipt of reniittniicus, and interest allowed on balances of funds in 


the Company’s freasttry I 

Sale of stock in the public f 4 |inds »{ 


Balance in favour, May l, 184d 


, 20.898 K C, 

3,097,04^*; 0 
317, M 0 t\ 

I M.OOO 0 0| 


34, .'>08 0 1| 

31,2.50 4 n] 
10,034 fi 91 
8,011 IH 7i 
21,330 7 3 1 


3.3,400 

1.52,2.31 


4 II 
0 7 

3,780,101 1C 0 

.... 1,348,404 fi 10 


Total Assets 


1.5,130,403 S 4 


Di.SBURSEMCNrS. 


Rills of Exchsinge from India:— £ s. d. 

For piincip.il ol India debt 125 0 

„ InteiCHt of ditto * 77,270 10 


Total Bills of Kxrhsrigo.. | 77,404 10 10 

For effects of deceased nflicers, and other remittances | 18,907 3 10 

Interest of Taiijore chums uiljudicated i 4,227 14 2 

Carnatic Debts; l 

Principal (first class) paid off under advertisement of Doccniber 30, 18.33 77C C 

Interest ou diito ditto. | 1.5 10 G) 


Dividends on India loan property transferred to the hooks in England 

Advan« es to the cuil, military, and oilier provident funds of India, repayable there 

Aonulnes paid iii England cbartfeable to the Indian civil annuity funds 

Expenses atteuiiiiig appeals Iroin local ooiirth in India, recoverable in India 

Family rcmittancos, fiayiiientri chargeable against prize funds, and balance of miscellaneous receipts 
and At^irsuroeiits on account ot India 
Fee-fuiiv tw the house and warehouses. 

Widows* fitudl for the hmiie service.... 

I’optar fund, and unclaimed wages and prize.niouey of sea 

Daolaimeil prise money applic-ible to Lord ('live’s fnint ; claims paid thereout 

Hernces eliargenble to her Majesty’^ Government (including 14,461/. 17s. 9</. further payment of 
(lliinu donation batta). 

Principal of home bund debt paid oil under Cuiirt's advertisement of November 15, 1837. 


98..539 8 10 


791 17 0 
132,620 8 0 
290,455 11 S 
200,950 10 fi 
5,000 0 0 

(»1,250 15 1 
8,frll 18 7 
24.155 15 7 
10,418 0 9 
ir>4 11 8 

14.580 7 0 
200 0 0 


801,761 10 9 


ClMnOES ON THE UbVCKUBS OP InPIA. 

Dividends to proprietors of East ludia stock. 

Interest on the borne bond debt. 

Military and other public stores exported and in he ex|mrt«d 

Purebaso and equipment of steam vessels, and various expenses connected with steam 
communication with India.. 

Her Majesty’s Govcrnroeiit, on account of the proportion agreed to be borne by the 
Company of the amount payable under contract between her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Peninsular afld Drienlal Steam Navigation Company, fur an extended 
coroniunication with India and China. 

Transport of troops and xtorcs * . 

Furlough and retired pay to military and in.iriiie officers of the Indian estribUsbmciita, 

inoluding ofT-reckoniugs 

Retired pay and pensions of persons of the late St. Helena establishment 

Paymasior-general of her Majesty’s forces, fur claims accrued against the Company 

in respect of Queen’s troops serving in India 

Payments under Act 4 Geo. IV., c. 71 , on account of retiring pay, peiisioiif, &c., of 

her Majesty’s troops serving <»r having served in India 

Civil establishments of India, absentee allowances and passage-money 

Her Mejesty's mlsaion to the court of Persia (the portion of the charge payable by 

the Company) 

Her Majesty’s estsblishnients in China (porciou of the charge payable by the Company) 
for tbn years 1843—41 and 1844—45) 


£ f. 

rf 

0.32,543 16 

7 

70.009 ];> 

9 

055,164 14 

6 

97,970 8 

0 


70,000 

0 

0 

62,338 

1 

2 

597,149 1.3 

5 

M73 10 

1 

300,000 

0 

0 

60,000 

0 

0 

39,210 

9 

6 

12,000 

0 

0 

16,053 

3 10 


P, 


|2,018,924 U 1»| 861,765 10 9 


Carried forward 
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An Account of Receipts and Disbursements — {continued). 


RECEIPTS AND 

i( 

D I S B IT R S E M E N T S. 

Amount. 

Amount. 

Brought forward 

1 

i 

i 1 

X a. d. 
2 ,018,921 12 10 

1 

£ a. ft, 

801,705 lU 9 


C HA RGBS, general, compri.Ktng — ^ 


Board of Commissioners for the Afi.tirs of India, salarit^s of the president 
and officers of the Board, including Hupornmiiiation allowances, granted 

by warrant of tiie crown, under Act George 111., r. 1A5, s. 91 20 ,n 0 S 12 10 j 

Salaries of the Court of birertors ^ 7,000 0 0 i 

Contingent expenses of the Courts of Directors and rroprietors, consist' i • > 

ing of repairs to the Past India House, t«xes, rates and tithes, coals.! 
candles, printing, stationery, book .binding, stamps, postage, and various j 

petty chargex | 29,387 1 C 

Salaries and allowances uf the secretaries and officers of the Court of. 

Directors I 1 ) 1,844 j 7 

Annuitants and perisinners. including compensation unnuitieri under Act’ 

3 and 4 William IV., c. H5, snd paymeuts in cnmiuuiation thereof.....! 22.'I,*I29 ].*S 3 

Haileybury College, nett charge 9 , 7*!9 in ;t 

Military Seminary at Addi»eoiube, nett charge I 3,i:i7 l.> 2 


Kecriiiting charges, — X s. c/ 

Pay of officers and unii-nommisKioned officers of re- 
cruiting ostuhlishnicntM, and uf lecruits )ircvious to 

embarLaCioii, bounty, 40, .Via 4 0 

Repairs, alterations, and. additions to barracks at 
Warley i.... 1)17 <> n 


Passage and ontfit of Commander-In-Chief and Chief Justice of Bonihay, 
Recorder of Prince uf Wales’s Island, chaplains, Cumpany’s officers in 
charge of recruits, &c.,offirers of her Maiesty’s service, proceeding to, 

Join their regiments, volunteer.*) for the pilot service, A'C ....1 

Charges of the store department, articles for use in iusp<*ctiou of stores,! 

labour, &c I 

Tjord Clive's fnnd, nett charge fur pensions, dec 

Law charges I 

Cultivation and manufacture of cotton, )kc., in India (expenses incuired 

in view to the iniproveruent of) 

Commission to agents at the out-ports, on realisation of remittances 

Maintenance of lunaties 

Miscellaneous; consisring of expense of oveilatid and ships’ packels, 
mainteiianen of natives of India, donations to Bcngd civil fund, and 
to widows’ funds, for tho home service, dotiatio'is tor services and 
relief, <kc. . 


11,420 11 


3.1.778 J ;i 

8,001 3 5 

h7,MiM f) II 
10,597 II 11 

125 0 0 
81 H 3 2 
S.SIJI 16 3 


in,H41 9 U 


I 


I 


.WO, 273 


0 f)j 

3,199,107 19 7 


Balance in favour, 3()th of April, 1817 


4,(N(0.9l>:i 10 4 
I,0G9.499 15 .0 


Tota i. 


£ 


.5,130,193 5 


An Account of tlie Debts and Credit.s in EnjrhiTid of tlic Government of India, on the 

1st May,' 1847. 


DEBTS AND C U E D I T S. 


Amount. 


Dxiiis. 

Bills of exchange iiiinaid from Indis 

Dividends on stock of the five per cent transter loan standing in the books in 

England unpaid 

Warraiitb passed the couit uiipBid.. 

Amount owing fur exp<)rt - tores | 

Unolaimed prize money, applicable to Lord Clive’s lund (Act I ik V Oeo. IV. c. Gl, 

and 9 Geo. 1 V. c. 60), bearing iiitereht at five per cvmt per animni 

Poplar fund, bearing lutcresl at four per ertit per a.iiiuni jL‘21G,709 

Unclaimed prize-money, applicable to Poplar fund (Av:t 1 X: 2 Geo. iV. 
c. 01 , and 9 Geu. J V. c. 50), bearing interest at four per cent per annum 33,705 


Her Majesty’s government; due per estimite nn aceiiiint of charges of Queen’s 
troops serving in India, after taking credit for sums due from government to 
the Company, on account of the exped^riou to China, <kc. 

Dividends on the capital stock unclaimcil 

Inteiest on bonds unclaimed, including growing interest 

Home bond debt, charged upon the revenues of India, by 9 th sec, 3 & 4 Will. 

IV.r. ^ I 

^ Principal, bearing interest at 3l, lOr. per cent per attnum to the J 2 th 
of May, 1847, and from and after that date at 4 /. 19.v. per cent per 

annum .* X2,299,tj0u! 

Principal not bearing interest. 21,292 


Balance uf oiitstauding debts and credits ef tho late commercial brancii. . 


X ; £ 

108,355 I 

4 , 7.15 

3.57,980 

(> 4,712 

07,204 


250,474 


123,BG>I 

41,014 

15,7(HJ 


2,320,892 


8,345,504 

0,074 


3, .151, 070 
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An Account of the Debts and Credits — continued. 


DEBTS AMD CREDITS. 

Creiiits. 

The cash halance on Ut May, 1847 

AniiuitiGKin the piililic fund*, atandiug in the Company's namo« valued at the 

market prices on 30ih April? 1H47 

Military and other public stores remainiuif in England unshipped, 1st jMay, 1847, 
including payments for buildinf and equipment of steam ships not yet de- 
spatched lo India 

Billft of exchange drawn in the Company's la\oiir, unpaid. 


Owing from sundry persmtH lor {;^hances. repayable in EnglaifO 

Balances in the hands uf olliccia of the honie ehtabliRhment, of sums advanced to 

pay 

Computed value of i/iiihlit.gs and laud, vi/.. 

Tilt! K^ht India II rC‘Jd8,200' 

Till' liant India College at ilaiieybury, and Military Seminary at Addis- 

177,219, 

Warley Barracks, near llrt-ntwood, Khsex.. .***■,”' 

The warchoiwi's and premises in Leadonhall-ntreet and in New-strci't, ^ 

Biahopsgate (store depariaienth) . I'),(ion, 


£ 

), 009, 409 


Brought down, amount of deb^s £.4,351,070 

„ a.'iscts 2,744,492 

D t'bts in exc ess £007,I7« 

Note. 'I’he above, on the one hand, i.s exclusive of the amount owing to proprietors for their capital stoik; and 
on the utlnr baud, of the giiaiitiiti'e oi secuuty fund, formed under the provisions of iho Act 3 & 4 Will. JV. c. 85. 

A List of the several Estahlislnnonts of the East India Company in England, and the 
Salarie.s and Allowances payable hy the Court of Directors in respect thereof^ on the 
1st of May, 1847.^ (Act ^ & 4 \\nil. IV. c. 85, s. IKi.) 


K S T A H L I S H M K N T S. 

Secfefriry’s office : consi.iiing of a secretary, deputy-secretary, five assistants in the respec- 
tive branches of minuting and corrv'Spondence, rtccoiints, pay, audit and murine ; thirty- 
four clerks ; one clerk in charge of proprietors* riMini j one superintendent ol extra 
clerks, a conductor of the ^•o^respoudence relating to the vegetable producti-ms of India ; 
fourteen extra clerks iiml twenty -oiio writers ; one assist ml elder; and fifteen mc.M- 



Examiner's office : consiMtiiig of an cxuiniiier o* India I'orrespoiuu-me ; an assistant exa- 
miner , two assist.! iits to the oxaiinner; one clerk in corn siondem-e depariniont, four 
senior clerks, nine clerks, one superintendent u* extra clerks, h registrar and a^sistaut- 
regisirar - f India books and recoid-, two extra ckrks, sixteen writers and nine, mes- 

y , 

Office of the secretaiy in the military department, consi«tiiig of a secretary, an assistant, 

seven clerks, six extia clerks, six writeis, and lour messengers 

Statistical office : consisting of a chief, an n'si.stant, one clerk, .two writers, and one mes- 
senger 

Library andinnsenm; the libnirMii (who i.s also Oiieiilnl examiner at the East Irnlia Col- 
lege and at the military seminary), the keeper of the museum, an extra w' liter, and two 

messengers ^ 

Clerk of the works and one nirssenger ; 

Ston keeper's department ; eonsisting ot an inspector of stores, one ederk, one Biih-iuspeet'ir, 
two eXHniiiiers uf cloth, wine exaiiitiiers and three assiHtant-uxamiuers of military stores ; 
one book-kei-per, one examiner of stationery, one extra clerk, four WTitors, a carpenter, 

one messenger, and sixty • 

Standing counsel 

Solicitor 

Examining physician 

Kxamiiier ol veterinary 

(Seogiapher . 

Chaplain to Boplar Hospital 

Doorkuepera and court-i-oom niesscngurs • 

Dour-portera and fireman, messengers and fire-lighters 

Waterman 

Housekeeper and 

Charwoman. 

East India College : the principal, nine professors, and forty-two public servants 

Military seminal y : the public examiner and fiiispector, lieutenant-yovernor, twenty-one 
professors, assistant-professors, masters, staff and other officers, and tbirty-fivc non-eom* 

niissiotied staff and public servants * 

Military depftt at Warley, comprising seven officers and twenty- nine nou-comuiissiimed 

staff. .P.. 

Recruiting districts t seven officers and forty-six non-conimissioued staff.. 


jSalaries ar.d 
lAllowances. 


Total number of Persons. 


48 

21,091 

25 

11.711^ 

d 

1 

3, KM 

•» i 

1,3IG 

2 

481 

8ft 

0,041 

1 

500 

1 

.'iOO 

1 

5-itf 

’ 1 

10(1 

1 1 

2(j0 

1 

fho 

5 

1,270 

25 

2,200 

1 

70 

2 


R 

m 

52 

7,131 


9,482 

»G 

4.438 

53 

5,7 1ft 

513 

1 £ 12(1,120 
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CHAPTER VI. 

BRIEF VIEW OF THE RESOURCES AND POPULATION OF INDIA. 

The Indian empire, possessing all earthly varieties of climate, soil, and mine* 
rals, is capable of yielding every known product in the greatest abundance. The 
chief disadvantages of India are the very limited number of harbours into which 
ships of any considerable burden can enter, or find shelter, and, with the excep- 
tion of the streams flowing into the head of the Bay of Bengal, the utter want 
of navigable rivers. The Indus can scarcely be included for useful navigable 
purposes. It is separated from the most fertile parts of India by a broad and 
long sandy desert, and its very delta is, from its sandy character, destitute of 
that fertility which distinguishes the alluvions deposited by the Ganges, Nile, Mis- 
sissippi, Amazon, Orinoco, and most other great rivers. 

For the purposes of irrigation, and consequently of fertility, the rivers of 
even Peninsular India are abundant; while the Ganges, and its branches, extend 
to the vast fertile plains and valleys, which they drain, the most important 
advantages of internal navigation. The Indus flows, fur a great length of its 
course before joining the sea, over shallow s and through sterile regions, but its 
branches, which diain fertile districts, are also adapted, though not without ob- 
struction, to internal navigation. The Indus, notwithstanding its presumed 
ancient navigable celebrity, and the importance attached to it by some modern 
writers, and even by Major Burnes, affords but insignificant advantages for navi- 
gation, or trade, from and to the sea, even for steamboats ; and, exclusive of the 
surges which break over the bars wdiich cross off‘ its numerous mouths, there is 
scarcely one of its channels sufficiently deep to allow a vessel of more than fifty 
tons to enter it from the sea. 

The Bramapootra is a mighty river, considering its great length, its magni- 
ficent branches, and, in many parts, its vast breadth. V»ixt for sea-goiiig vessels 
it appears unnavigable, from its violent current, shullcw^s, and the sand-bars 
across its mouths. Many of the rivers of India, which overflow the country 
during the melting of the snows in the Himalayas, and during the w'et season, 
are almost dry vyhen the floods subside. A great portion of the sea-coast of 
Bengal is very low, and the rivers falling into the sea from the mouth of the 
Hoogly to Cape Comorin have nearly all shallow entrances, and in their 
inland courses are of little advantage to navigation. Some, how’ever, are navi- 
gated by a prahu, or flat-bottomed craft. 

-'Harbours of Inhia. — The Hoogly constitutes the only important sea-port 
in Bengal, and the whole eastern coast of the gulf has scarcely a safe harbour. 
'The few which will admit vessels of above 100 tons arc rendered dangerous of 
access by the heavy surf - which lolls inwurd. Balasore, south from the 
Ho^y, has dry docks, and water for vessels cairying about 100 tons. It has 
little trade at present. Five miles w’est. of Point Palmyra, a river, called by 
Me^hurn Iv^naka, will admit vessels drawing about twelve feet, and the place 
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is frequented by native coasters. The roadsteads along the coast south to 
Madras, are chiefly frequented by nativ^ craft, which are employed in the 
coasting trade generally. Vessels of about 200 tons can enter Coringa Har- 
bour, and this place has been much frequented by vessels requiring repairs. 
Mausulipatam and Madras are no better than dangerous roadsteads ; rocky shal- 
lows extend from the island of Ceylon to the opposite coast, but Ceylon has 
several excellent haibours^. From Cape Comorin to Bombay, the inlet of 
Cochin, a place shamefully neglected, is the best harbour. There are a few others 
along the coast, but we believe none, except that of Cochin, are much frequented 
by British ships. 

The configuration of India from the foot of the Himalayas, — the highest 
mountains of the ^orld, down to the jungles of the Sundgrbunds of the Ganges, 
and thence across valleys, and plains, and bills, to the great sandy deserts of the 
Indus, — and south along tlic shores of Bengal, and from, the sands, marshes, 
and lowlands of Scindc, Guzerat, to Cape Comorin : comprising the Ghauts, the 
elevated plains of the Deccan, the Circars, the Nihlgerry hills: the valleys of the 
Carnatic, the Mysore, Tanjore, and Tinnevelly, abound in the most useful woods 
and minerals, and the soil and climate are found adapted to the growth of every 
known production. 

The great desideratum, which prevents their infinitely greater development, is 
the great want of cheap, speedy, and convenient transport to and from shipping 
ports. The winters of tlie Ganges have been, and may yet, for all purposes, be 
rendered the means of this transport, for the regions drained by that river and 
its branches. Over all other parts of India the effect of the rains and torrents in 
destroying ordinary roads, leads us to conclude that the constitution of railroads 
will, alone, obviate the present incalculable disadvantages under which India is 
paralysed, by the obstructions to speedy and cheap transport. 

Politically, all India may be considered directly and indirectly under British 
powder, but the remaining shreds of power vested in the Nizam over vast terri- 
tories in the central parts of Peninsular India, and the vestiges of native authority 
existing in Mysore and Tanjore, are only accompanied by despotic misrule and 
of misery to the yihabitants. These territories cannot be to® soon reduced, not 

war, but by agreement to British domination. 

The population of India lias been variously estimated, never thoroughly 
ascertained, except in the North-West Provinces. About 130,000,000 of* inliabit- 
ants of all castes and religions have been the usual estimate; but, even including 
the Punjaub and the territories acquired from Birma with Assam, it is* now 
believed that the whole number of inhabitants, from the Himalaya *Mounta^ns 
to Cape Comorin will not amount to that estimate. The following statistics of 
the North-West Provinces, was prepared and furnished by Colonel Sykes, one 
of the East India directors, to whom we are much indebted for valuable informa- 
tion : - • 
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REVENUE STATISTICS OF THE AdRA GOVERNMENT, OR NORTH-WESTERN 

PROVINCES. 

By Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Stkes, Jlce-Presidefit of the Royal Society^ and one of 
the Directors of the East India Company. | 

“ One of the earliest fruits of the establishment of a Statistical Department at the 
East India House is a paper of some value, although modestly denominated a ‘ Rough 
Statistical Return of the Land Revenue,' Area, and Population* in the districts of the 
North-Western Provinces for the year 1846 — 47, transmitted to the India House by the 
Supreme Government.’ The cause for the designation ‘ Rough Statistical Return,’ arises 
from the constituents of the population being partially given, although the totals of the 
thirty-one districts !indcr the North-Western Provinces arc recorded ; but in tvv< lveorily 
of these districts is the population classified in religion, Hindoo and Muhomedan; agri- 
cultural and non-agricultuial, Ac., and in no district whatever is the sex or ago stated. 
Short of these delicicncijs, and the omission of the number of cultivators and size of 
farms, and number of houses, the return is veiy satisfactory, and founded upon absolute 
data. The government of the North-Western Provinces is divided into six provinces, 
Delhi, Meerut, Rohilcund, Agra, Allahabad, and Benares; each of the first five pro- 
vinces are divided into five districts, and Benares into six districts. The return distin- 
guishes the number of towns and villages in each district; the area in square geogra- 
phical miles; the area in acres; the assessed land cultivated and culturable, and the free 
and barren land ; the assessment upon each district; the rate per acre on the total area, 
the rate per acre of cultivated and culturable land, tlie rale per acre on the total cultiva- 
tion ; the gross collections, the charges of the collection, the per centage of charge upon 
the assessment, the iictt stamp collections, and the nett excise collections ; and the 
columns under the head of population are closed by an enumeration of the average 
number of persons to eacli square mile. In the province of Delhi, there are 3074 towns 
and villages; in Meerut, 8779; in Rohilcund, 14,829; in Agra, 7254 ; in Allahabad, 
10,232; and in Benares, 32,865; making a total of 79,033 towns and villages located 
on 51,861 square miles, or rather more than three towns or villages to every two square 
miles ; while in the Deccan there was only one town or village to every four square 
miles; and as the total population is stated at 19,733,742, the average population of 
towns and villages would be 249 souls. Altliough the population to a square mile will 
be found to be strikingly and questionably considcraole, this proportion to a village is less 
than I found to lie the averages of the population of villages in the Deccan in my census 
of 1827 — 28, which was 266 souls, witli an average population to the square mile of only 
67, while the North-Western Provinces are stated to have o80J souls. 

‘*The total area in square miles of the Noith-Western Provinces is 51,861 square 
miles; the different provinces varying from 6274 in Delhi, to 13,212 in Benares, The 
total area in acres is 43,937,062 ; and as the trigonometrical and revenue surveys have 
passed over the whole country, it may be inferred that the areas in geographical miles 
and in statute acres are trustworthy as bases for subsc()uent calculations. 

^‘Thc assessed land consists of that absolutely cultivated, and that capable of cul- 
tivation ; the amount of the former varies from 2,410,266 acres in Delhi to 5,31 3, 0L4 
acres in Benares ; and ilic total land under cultivation is 22,340,840 acres, which is 
somejvhat more tlian one acre per head to the population. The culturable but not cul- 
tivated land varies from 826,005 acres in Agra to 2,549,116 acres in Benares. The 
total culturable but uncultivated land is 10,528 650 acres, or about 24 per cent of the 
whoU area, but nearly 31 per cent of the sum of the cultivated, culturable, and free 
lands. 

‘‘ The tajfcheraj or free lands vary from 86,877 acres in Delhi to 235,826 acres in 
Benares, the total free lands being 1,167,610 acres, or about 3*4 per cent of the whole 
cultivated and culturable land." The barren land v»4ries from 533,899 acres in Delhi to 
2,744,501 in Benares, and the total barren land consisted of 8,983,573 acres, being 
neaily 20^ per cent of the whole area. The tax upon each acre for the benefit of go- 
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vernment has been denominated an assessment, essentially as a rent, and by other names; 
but I deny that the proprietary light in the appropriated soil rests with the government, 
the supposed rent therefore is nothing more nor less than a tax, as much as the land or 
house-tax in England. The total demand for 1846 — 7, is 4,03,91,527 rupees, or about 
4,(X)0,000/. sterling; and varies from 3,50,897 rupees in the Delhi district to 21,39,534 
rupees in the Aiiah^ad district; and from 32,84,531 rupees in the Delhi division to 
84,68,438 rupees in the Allahabad division. The facility with which this tax is collected, 
and the consequently prftsumed absence of pressure upon the means of the people is 
evidenced by the fact of the gross collections^ of the preceding year having absolutely 
amounted to 4,04,77,()Tfl ru|i(!es. This revenue is collected at a cost varying from 4*73 
per cent, 4*83, and 4*89 per cent respectively in the districts of Ghazeepore, Jounpoor, 
and Allyghur, to 16-6 per cent, U‘63 per cent, and 8*08 per cent respectively in the 
districts of Delhi, llurrceannah, and Furruckubad. The average cost of collection of 
the divisions varied from 5*46 per cent in Denares to 8-15 in Delhi, and the average cost 
of collection of the whole revenue is 6*27 ])cr cent. It will be unnecessary to touch 
upon the average hpid-tax per acre upon the whole area, or iip^on the cultivated or ciil- 
lurable land combined; and I will confine myself to the average rate per acre upon the 
land absolutely in cultivation. The maximum average rate in any district is two rupees, 
eleven annas, and eleven jiice, or 5.v. iid, per acre in the Futlehpogr district of the Alla- 
habad division ; and a rate of 4^. per acre, or above that sum, only obtains in fourteen 
of the thirty-two districts of the North-Wesierii Provinces. The minimum average rate 
is ten annas and three picc per acre, or a decimal more than Kv. 3d. per acre; this is in 
the Ilurrecannah district, and in this district there are 705,379 acres of land under cul- 
tivation upon this asscssmcMit, with 921,346 acres of land culturable but not cultivated, 
and with only 145,008 acres of barren land. These peculiar circumstances arc probably 
accounted fur by the paucity of inhabitants, there being only 98*4 souls to a square 
mile, while the aversgc lor the North-Western Provinces is 380^. The average land- 
tax per acre in the different divisions varies from one rupee, five annas, and nine pice, or 
2s. 8 per acre in the Delhi division, to two rupees, four annas, and three pice, or 
4x. G/’cr/., in the Ae:ra division. The average land-tax per acre for the whole of the 
land under cultivation in the North-Western Provinces in 1846 — 47, was one rupee, 
twelve annas, and eleven pice, or 3.v. 7\d. per acre, and this tax is upon lands that pro- 
duce those reiiiuiieraliveM'elurris, sugar, indigo, cotton, eondinienls, &c., which Mr. Allen 
‘says is sometimes worth 200 rupees per acre. Even as far back as 1793, when the land 
at Dacca and Bet rboom was assessed at four rupees, the. beega, or 24 a*. the acre ; the 
profits u* a beega of sugar-cane cultivation, with /lirrd lahovr^ was 30^ rupees, or GD*. 
at Dacca, and at Deerboom 9.V rupees, or 19 j¥. per beega. At Burdwan, with beegas as- 
sessed at three lupccs, the profit was 151 rupees, or 30 a'. 6f/. per beega. At these places 
the produce in sugar vaiied fiom 21 cwt. per beega at Bnrdwan to 27:[ cwt. at Dacca; 
but this must relate to Goor and not clayed sugars, for a beega of land produces only 
3J mannds, or 287 lbs. of cloyed sugar; aii^) the proportion of clayed sugar to Goor is 
7 to 24 : therefore 2-^- to 2;^ acres produce a ton of sugar. As a specimen of the pro- 
portion of the crops grown, the following table from the ‘Report of the Settlement of 
the Calpee and Tliyneerpoor Pergunnahs, in 1842, by Messrs. W. Muir and C. Allen, of 
the Bengal Civil Service,’ may be given. The district lies on the light bank of the Jumna, 
cfpposiie Cawnpoor. 
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It has been much the fashion in Great Britain, and even by some parlies in India, 
to lament the oppressive taxation of its Mibjects by the Company’s government in India, 
and I have now before me a circular printed for the express purpose of vilifying the 
land revenue system of India. Amongst the passages are the following : — 

‘^*The land-tax has converted once flourishing and happy villages into abodes of a 
few miserable beggars. 

The land-tax has driven numerous tracts of country out of the cultivation, and 
restored them to their original occupants, the wild beasts of th^ jungle. 

* The land-tax has demoralised the natives, and led them to resort to chicanery 
and fraud, and to the commission of almost every crime, in order to obtain a precarious 
subsistence. 

“ ‘ The land-tax has driven the once peaceful and industrious Ryot to the alternative 
of becoming a robber and an assassin, or of dying from actual starvation.’ 

“ And it goes on to say, ‘ All these things might be jiroved hy ample and incontrover- 
tible evidence ; and this malevolent assertion is printed in italics to give it increased 
force. 

“ The author’s inconffovertible evidence plainly did not consist oV statistics, for a re- 
turn to an order of the Court of Directors of the commerce of India, dated the 6th of 
August, 1845, tells us that the export of sugar from Calcutta has increased from 210,991 
bazaar maunds of the value of 16,47,009 rupees in 1834—35, to 1,513,307 maunds of 
the value of 1,33,75,426 rupees in 1841 — 42. Sugar from Bombay has increased from 
the value of 6,90,194 rupees to the value of 16,38,199 rupees. Indigo from Calcutta in 
1834—35 from 84,841 factory maunds of the value of 84,84,612 rupees to 121,588 
bazaar maunds of the value of 2,39,71,615 rupees in 1841 — 42. Indigo from Madras 
of the value of 4,10,504 rupees in 1834 — 35 to 31,92,158 rupees, in 1841 — 42. Opium 
from Calcutta in 1834 — 35 from 11,050 chests of the value of 1,08,55,569 rupees to 
19,739 chests of the value of 1,44,98,611 rupees in 1841 — 42; and from Bombay opium 
of the value of 99,35,965 rupees in 1834 — 35, to the value of 1,12,79,820 rupees in 
1841 — 42. The export of cotton fiom Bengal had fallen off*; but from Madras it had 
increased from 664,943 maunds of the value of 18,33,505 rupees in 1834 — 35, to the 
very considerable amount of 3,337,935 maunds of the value of 21,28,587 rupees in 
1841 — 42; and from Bombay in the same periods from the value (the quantity not being 
given,) of 1,15,97,805 rupees to 2,16,78,974 rupees. The export of grain had increased 
from all the Presidencies. Calcutta, from 1,714,680 maunds of the value of 27,50,128 
rupees to 2,651,184 maunds of the value of 37,21,834 rupees. From Madras, from 
18,33,505 rupees’ value to 21,28,587 rupees’ value. From Bombay the export of grain 
had increased from the value 5,24,594 rupees to 6,37,623 rupees. 

‘‘ These exports are entirely independent of the coasting trade of India, which is consi- 
derable. I have taken the chief exports of India, but might have evidenced other products. 
The total amount of the value of the export trade of ail India has increased from 
9,67,47,286 rupees in 1834 — 35 to the valqe of 16,02,08,574 rupees in 1841 — 42 ; and 
so marked is the productive power of India that it absorbs annually an average of about one 
million and three quarters sterling of bullion, of which there is no evidence whatever that it 
finds its way out of the country again. A very great difference in the value of the same 
amount of products between one period and another, by enhanced prices might occur with- 
out any increase in cultivation, but it is next to a physical impossibility that the extensive in^ 
crease in ihe produce of the land which I have shown could have occurred without a 
proportionate increase in the breadth of land cultivated; and this disposes of the reckless 
assertion that ^ the land-tax has driven immense tracts of country out of cultivation, and re- 
stored them to their original occiipahts, the wild beasts.’ Increased cultivation demands in- 
creased industry, and increase in the number of hands employed ; and this disposes of 
the assertion of the ^ once ffourishing and happy villages, being converted into the abodes 
of wa few miserable beggars.’ The ‘Friend of India,’ of the 18th March, 1847, in a 
leading article shows that the increase of revenue iu the North-Western Provinces in forty 
years has been a million and a half sterling, or 76 pbr cent, and adds, ‘ If this land-tax 
« was more than the country was able to bear, we should be constrained at once to urge that 
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the British government has higher and more sacred duties to perform in India than merely 
to increase the public revenue, and that whenever the augmentation arises from demands 
ivhich destroy the happiness and blight the prosperity of the province, it can be considered 
only as a gross dereliction of duty. But it is pleasing to learn from the best authority 
that this increase of revenue, has been ‘attended with improvement in the condition of 
the rural population^ Old deserted villages have been re-inhabited to an extent little 
known ; new ones have been built ; hamlets arc every day rising as shoots struck off from 
the parent stock ; and iff every direction uncultivated plains and tiger jungles have been 
converted into waving corn-helds.’ This last paragrapli is a quotation by the Editor of 
the ‘ Friend of India’ ^rom the he&t authority^ and 1 must say my information, as far ns 
it extends, is confirmatory of these statements. 

“ But the comparative lightnoss of the assessment is not confined to the North-Western 
Provinces. Although, from the permanent settlement existing in Bengal, the collectors 
are absolved from the troubles of the details of tiic land-tax, its precise amount of 
average cannot be given ; it is understood, nevertheless, to fall as light as in parts of the 
North-Western Provinces, and in confirmation of this belief, a friend of mine, who was for- 
merly extensively engaged in indigo planting in Jessorc, assured me that his firm paid 
only one rupee, or two shillings, a beega, to the Semindars for the indigo land they 
rented. With respect to my own experience of the pressure of the land-tax in Western 
India, twenty years have elapsed since I demonstrated, in my official reports to the Go- 
vernment of Bombay as statistical reporter, that the average assessment in the four col- 
lectorates of the Deccan was only one rupee and fourteen reas per acre, or two shillings and 
three farthings. In the Poona collectorate it was ‘26*. per acre ; in the Ahmudnuggur it 
was not quite 2s, 6d, per acre ; in Dhawar not quite Kv. 6d, per acre, and in Khandesh 
not quite 3^. 2d. per acre. The pressure of this assessment must have been easy in re- 
ference to the proportion of the produce represented by the land-tax. The collector of 
Poona, Captain Robertson, determined, from experiments which he superintended per- 
sonally, that a beega of medium land produced 412 scers measure of grain ; the farmers 
generally admitted only 240 seers as the produce, and taking their estimate, and not that 
of Captain Robertson, and supposing the Eiverage price of wheat, jowara, and bajra (the 
chief grains), to have been thirty seers the rupee (which is above the average of twenty 
years), then the proportion of the produce taken is not quite two-fifieenths ; at forty seers 
per rupee being less than a sixth ; at sixty seers per rupee it is somewhat more "than a 
* fourth ; but at fifteen seers per rupee not quite one-fifteenth. But if 412 seers, the pro- 
duce of the beega, be taken, then the proportion of the crop which the farmer pays in 
land-tax is infinitely less than the above. 

“ In 1827-8, the whole revenue of the four collectorates of the Deccan, viewed as a 
capitation tax, average 8s. per head. In the North-Western Provinces the revenue^ in- 
cluding the stamps and excise, being 4,30,77,464 rupees, and the reduced enumeration 
of the population 19,733,742 souls, it follows that the revenue falls as acapitation tax at 

rupees per head, or a decimal less than 3d. sUrling. 

“ The cost of the collection of the revenue varies front 16’6 per cent in the Delhi dis- 
trict, this being an isolated high charge, to 4*73 per cent in the Ghazeepore district. The 
average in the divisions varies from 5'46 per cent in the Benares division to 8*13 percent 
in the Delhi Division. The average cost of the collection of the whole revenue is 6*27 per 
cf^nt. • 

“The amount of stamp duty collected is 11,69,742 rupees, and of excise duty 
14,30,061 rupees. , * 

“ It has been usual hitherto to estimate the population of the North-Western Provinces 
at 32,000,000, but the present return, imperfect as it is, •reduces the amount to 19,733,742 
souls; but even this reduced number gives a startling proportion to the square mile, not 
only in some particular districts, but in respect to the average to the square smile for the 
whole territory, which is stated to be 380^. Throwing out those districts in which popu- 
lous cities are located, such as Benares with 801 inhabitants to the square mile, Delhi 
with 640, and Ghazeepore 641, there are, nevertheless, other districts without large cities, 
where the average runs very high. Jounpore 599*6 inhabitants to the square mile;**« 
Aztmghur, 515*4 ; Furruckabad, 497*5 (Agra with its large city even has less than this, 
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468*5) ; and Allyghur, 571*7 inhabitants to the square mile. The lowest average is 98*4 
in the Hurreeannah district. In the difiiurent divisions, the average to the square mile 
varies from 263*7 in the Delhi division, to 483-7 in the Benares division. These propor- 
tions are very startling, when we compare them with the average population to the square 
mile in other countries of the globe ; but how much more startling would they have been 
had the former estimate of 32,000,000 been used as the basis of the calculation. These 
circumstances aflbrd an apt illustration of the dangerous fallacies that are allowed to be- 
come public beliefs, without even an inquiry as to the probabilitijs upon which the beliefs 
are founded, much less an inquiry into the facts which should be their basis. Numerous 
writers have stated the population of India to be 150,000,000 *30u Is ; of this number, 
32,000,000 were allotted to the North-Western Provinces, and 1 have myself used these 
numbers as data in certain deductions in Statistics of Civil and Criminal Justice in India. 
An inquiry of a careful nature, but yet this inquiry, incapable of being characterised as a 
census, reduces the 32,000,000 to less than 20,000,000! Why, if this proportionate 
reduction be applicable to the 150,000,000, we shall have 56,000,000 swept away, and 
about 94,000,000 only left for the population of India. But the editor of the ‘ Friend of 
India,’ in some apposite femarks, 18th of March, 1847, which the nature of even the last 
inquiries fully justify, would raise doubts as to the actual population approaching any 
thing like 100, 000, 000. He is incredulous that the North-Western Provinces should have 
380^ inhabitants to the square mile, while China, which is generally looked upon as the 
most densely populated country in the world, has only 283 inhabitants to the square 
mile. The editor, however, does not refer to the very great density of the population in 
China, in districts in the neighbourhood of great livcis, as given by Mr. Montgomery 
Martin in his recent work upon China, such as 774 and 671 inhabitants in Nankin and 
Hang Choo Foo respectively ; while the general average of the country is reduced to 
283 souls to the square mile by three out of the Rfteen provinces of the Chinese empire 
Proper, averaging less than 100 inhabitants (Yun Miin Foo only 5l»), to the square mile, 
and Ching Too Foo only 128. It is possible the editor’s anticipation of a further reduc- 
tion may take place, when a proper census has been made ; but we are not without an 
instance in our own colonies of a higher amount of population to the square mile than 
even in the highest average of any district in the North-Western Provinces, and consider- 
ably more than double the average of 380^ per square mile for the whole territory ; this 
is in Barbadoes. The population, from olheial returns in Mr. Martin’s * Colonies,’ is put 
down at 101,242, and the area in acres, but from what authority he docs not say, is 
106,470 ; now at 847*2 acres to the square mile the area of Barbadoes is 126 miles, and 
the souls to the square mile 804. But Mr. Martin elsewhere states the area in square 
miles as 162, but this is incompatible with the area derived from the acres : even this, 
liow.ever, would give 625 inhabitants to the square mile, not very far from double that of 
the North-Western Provinces. But in India itself there are not wanting grounds for as- 
serting that a very dense agricultural population does exist. From inquiries instituted 
by my friend the indigo planter, previously referred to, it was found that the population 
of the villages in Jessore, within the boundaries of which his firm rented their indigo 
lands, gave a population of about 700 inhabitants to the square mile, and this extended 
over an area of twenty square miles. The returns of the North-Western Provinces may, 
therefore, be correct. 

have previously stated that the* distinctions of sex are nowhere given in the 
returns; and in twelve districts only are the people classed as Hindoo and Mabomedan, 
agricultural and non-agricultural. The great features are that amongst the Hindoos the 
agriculturists greatly prevail over the non-agncuUurists, in the proportion of 4,051,484 to 
2,148,472 souls. Amongst the Mahomedans the reverse is the case in the proportion of 
agriciCillural to non-agricultural of 507,295 to 746,826 souls. It has usually been esti- 
mated that the Hindoos number fifteen to one of the Mahomedans in India, and this does 
hs/ld good in many parts of India, but even in the peculiar seats of the proximity of the 
imperial Mahomedan power, jn these twelve districts the proportions were not quite six to 
one, being 6, 199 ,956 Hindoos to 1,254,121 Mahombdans. On the whole the return from 
• the Agra government is a valuable addition to our knowledge of the revenue and taxation 
of India, and testifies to the metive power of the statistical department at the India 
House.” 
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Rough Statistical Return of LandHevenue, Aijj^ and Population in the Districts of the 

North-Western Provinces. 
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Scharuiipore .... 
Moziifl'urtiuggiir . 

Meerut 

Jtolundbhuhur . , , 
Allygbur 

1,8.10 

1,128 

2,2011 

1,()12 

1,074 

1,481 1,2.14,079; 072,78,3 

1,218 1,032, 221»; 000,040 

2 , 207 , 1020, .34.1. 1,122.105 

1,401 1,189,720, 017,071 

l,:i40' 1,13.1,.180| U»I,4U5 

392,508 

230.216 

4/6.427 

359,713 

129,710 

25,214 
38 ..104 
100,045 
110,727 

34 , 4.13 

104.474 

150.80.1 
221,078 

56.21.1 
70,012 

10,64.603 0 13 6 
10,98,76211 1 0 
n, 23.788 0 14 4 
10,50,894 10 14 1 
19,09,987 1 11 6 

0 15 11 

1 4 10 
1 1 3 
I 0 6 
1 14 6 

1 9 3 
1 12 11 
1 8 6 

1 9 7 

2 2 11 

Total 

8,770 

7,710 

0, .132,859 

3 , 900,100 

1,. 194, 574 

31.1, .143 

002,042 

09,08,094 |l 0 11 

1 3 10 

1 11 10 

Rohilcund. 

Byuour 

Moradabaii 

Budacm 

3,031 ! 1,224 1.0.30,034' .117,005 

3, .171 1,HI7 1.5:10,0.13. 622,0:itf 

•iOHl l7lf:' 1.153.888. 7.Vi..102 

230,508 

539,008 

410,418 

.1.'>6,.199 

30,827 
12 :), 321 
73#174 

245,574 

2.13,728 

211,034 

11.50,832 1 4 9 
12,92,103 0 12 9 
10,90,(96,0 12 0 

1 8 6 
1 1 9 
0 15 0 

2 3 7 
2 1 2 
1 7 3 

Ranrelly and Pil- 
Jeeblieet 

3,281 

2,802 

2 . 2 . 17 ' 1.9 1 2. 4 15. ! ‘^^^»228 

73,5.15 

310,097 1 

1 

1 

17,76,329 0 14 10 

1 4 2 

2 i C 

Sliabjehanpore • . 

S' ' . ' 

1 

1,800' 1,584.138 

' 1 

{ .... 

1 074,101 

500,703 29,540 

57 , 077 

W7,G.11 1 

10,53,599|o 10 7 

0 13 7 

1 9 0 

Total 

1— '■ ' — 
\i,m\ 8,S8J 

7,520,158 

l| 3,414,952 

2,315,0511 

.130,423 
043 

1, 284, (184 j 

' 1 

03,69,359j0 10 5 

1 1 9 

1 13 10 

Agra. 

Muttra 

— 

048 

1,103, 931,279 

1.403 1.188.414 

07(1,32.3 

100.129 

21,051 

1311,773 

16 , 40 , 179:1 11 2 

2 I 6|2 6 10 

Agra 

1,287 

2,034 

813,0.15 

92.931 

5,505 

270,203 

16,07,98111 6 7 

1 12 4 

1 15 7 

Furruckabad •• •• 

I, .162 

I,:*23,20fi 

1 052,075 

30.1,09.1' 20,775 

1 '997 

337,2(>4j 

14,14,353.1 1 1 

177228 

Mynpuoric 

Etawab 

I , 407 ! 1,.H( 

J, 51H| 1,205 

1.280,002 

1,071,037 

01,3.338 

477,901 

182,IMKI 

139,8.10 

7,090 

27.340 

477,634 

420,540 

13,58,131 jl 0 10 
13,09,881 11 .1 G 

1 11 3 

2 1 11 

2 3 3 
2 11 19 

Tota^ 

7,«4 

0,84.1 

5,707,108 

r 3,233,292 

820,005 
, 1 

87,830 

997 

1,048,474 1 

73A0,H2h|i 4 2 

1 12 11 

2 4 3 

Ali.hhaead. 
Cawnpuor 










'^,279 

1.7.10 

1.480.101 

791,173 

103, .103 

44,015 

499,3.10 

20,46,197 !l 6 0 

2 2 7 

2 9 10 

FiitCebpore 

Hunieerporc dc 

Cal pee 

Banda 

Allahabad 

1,014 

1,083 

1,252 

4,004 

1,193 1,010,380 

1 , 701 ! 1,4.39,282 
2,17«! 1,843,451 
2 , 113 ' 1.7y(»,24.3 

518,912 

720,998 

990,709 

997,508 

123,985 

3.1.1,872 

474 , 75(1 

231^597 

8,093 

10,838 

0,340 

29,819 

359,490 

347,571 

371,040 

531 , 3:9 

14,26.467' 1 6 7 

I2,.12,927l0 13 11 
16,03,313,0 13 10 
21,39, 531 jl 3 1 

2 3 0 

1 2 7 
1 1 6 
1 11 10 

3*ll 11 

1 11 9 

1 9 10 

2 2 4 

Total 

10,232 

8,039 

7,571,457 

4,009,200 

l,:i47,773 

10.1,111 

2 , 109,373 

84,08,438)1 1 10 

1 9 3 

2 1 9 

Benares. 

Gurackpore 

Azimghur 

1.1,007 

0,277 

5,521 
, 1,899 

1,141 

2,307 

4,077.702 

1,009,300 

1,941, .153 
755,270 

1,09.1,380 

257.314 

142,607 

40,4.15 

894,.146 

.156,3.17 

20,83,247 !o 7 1 
14,i«),OlHiO 14 9 

0 9 1 

1 7 6 
1 14 0 

0 13 4 

1 1 0 

1 IS 6 

2 1 9 

1 4 3 

Jounpore 

Mirsapore 

3, .380 

3,203 

908,970 

1,954,120 

593,915 
1 604,252 

72,847 

344,.1.19. 

3.11,* 

(i,400 
14/20 
374 

1 20.1,742 
679,235 1 

12,52,943ji 4 8 
8,42,737 jO 0 10 

Benarea 

2,013 

2,38.1 

091 

1,0.10 

585,319 

417,595 

33,901) 

3,509 

130,30.1 

288,516 

8,64,039|l 7 7 

1 14 7 
1 G i 

2 1 1 

Ghaaoepore 

M0H/2:I5 

930,429 

145,121 

38,109 

14,97,09311 1 I 

I 9 6 

TbUl 

1 

32AC5 

l,3.212|n.l93.831 

1 5,313,014 

2,549,110 

235,820 
374 

2.744,501 

80,30,577 

0 11 5 

1 0 4 

1 8 2 

Or»nd Total. .J 

79,033 

61,861^43,937,002 

^ 22,340,824 

10,528,658 
916. 

1,167,610 
397 

8,98.1,573 j 

403,91,527 

0 14 8j 

1 3 A 

IS II 
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llouaii Statistical Return of Land Revjsnne, Area, and Population, &c. — continued. 


DISTRICTS. 
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231,511 

192.4 

Hurreeannah.... 

4.4MGi3 

52,92( 

11.(53 

.3,153 

3,213 

150,10(1 

13,480 

37.171 

*9.995 

2! 0,749 
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JC.Uf] 

61.1.50 
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.. 
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291,861 

010.0 
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For all other parts of India, we can scarcely consider the enumerations given 
of the inhabitants, of any greater value than mere estimates ; and these we con- 
sider to have been over-rated, ‘unless the country was formerly more populous 
than at present. Mr. M'Culloch estimates the area and population of the British 
dominions, in Hindosfan, before the conquest of Scindc and the occupation of 
the Punjaub, as follows 
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Area .... 
Population 

English 
Sqitire Miles. 

. 612,873 

• a * . 

Iiiliabilants. 

83,473,417 

TiiijJUTAttY States. 
Area ^ . . . 

Population 

. 664,610 

41,278,092 

Independent States. 
Area . ^ ^ . 

Population 

. .137,000 

7,000,000 

Total • . 

. 1,214,483 

131,751,509 


According to the above estimate, the area of all Hindostan comprises 
1,214,483 square miles, or nearly ten times the superficies of Great Britain and 
Ireland ; and if we cbtimatc the population of the three kingdoms at 27,000,000, 
which is probably under the number, all India, which we have considered so 
astonishingly populous, does not contain five times as great* a population as the 
United Kingdom; that is to say, not half the number of inhabitants to the 
square mile as Great Britain and Ireland. Taking, however, the area of the 
rresidcncy of Bengal, as estimated in a Parliamentary return, at 220,312 square 
miles, which is about 20,000 square miles less than double the area of the United 
Kingdom; a population is, by the same estimate, assigned to Bengal of 69,710,000 
inhabitants : this show's a greater number to the square mile than that of the 
population of Great Britain and Ireland. According to that Parliamentary 
return, the area and population of India is given as follows: — 

Area, 

Square Miles. Inhabitants. 


Bengal, including the North- Western Provinces 220,312 69,710,071 

Districts of which popiilutioii (hj^ihtfiil . . 85,700 

Metdras 141,923 13,508.535 

Bombay ....... 59,438 6,251,546 

Doubtful districts . . .... 5,550 


Total area of British India 512,923 89,470,152 

• 

The doubtful districts, situated chiefly in Concan, Bera, and Nerbudda, are 
stated to be very thinly inhabited ; and including these disjtricts, and all the 
British possessions, exclusive of Sciude, and estimating the population wfith 
some reference to the North-Western Provinces, it is not probable that the num- 
ber of inhabitants exceed 70,000,000. According to Mr. Hamilton’s Ititfliaii 
Gazetteer,” the dependent states comprise an area^of 614,610 square miles, and 
a population as follows: — viz., the Nizam, 10,000,000 ; the Nagpoor llajah, 
’3,000,000 ; Oude, 3,000,000 ;,Guickwar, 2,000,000; Sattara, 1,500,000 ; My- 
sore, 3,000,000 ; Travancorc and Cochin, 1,000,000 ; Rajpoot and seveilU 
smaller states, 16,500,000 ; total, •10,000,000. 

Mr. Hamilton estimates the population of the independent states as fol-< 
lows: — viz., Sciudia, 4,000,000; Lahore, 3,000,000; Scinde, 1,000,000; Nepaul, 
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2,000,000 ; Cashmere and other disti^ts belonging to the King of Cabul, 1 ,000,000. 
Total, 11,000,000 of inhabitants; which would give a total population to India 


of 140,000,000 inhabitants. 

If we, however, examine carefully the revenue accounts and reports, and if 
we estimate the population of India by talcing Colonel Sykes’ observations on 
the North-West Provinces and his tabular statement, it appears that the number 
of inhabitants have been generally over-rated, and tlie following estimate would 
seem as a nearer approach to the truth. « 

Inhabitants. 


British dominions before the conquest of Scinde and occupation 
of Lahore 70,000,000 

Scinde 800,000 

Lahore • • • • • • • • • • *2, / 00,000 


Total, de jure, British 73,500,000 

Add — The Nizam’s territories 9,000, (KK) 

The Nagrpoo Rajas 2,500,000 

Oude 2,500,000 

Guickwar 1,800,000 

Mysore, Travancorc, and Cochin . . . 3,500,000 

Benares, dependent states of . . , . 14,200,000 

Total nominally dependent . . « 33,500,000 


Total, de facto, British Indian Slates . . . 107,000,000 

Add— Scindia 3,500,000 

Nepaul , • 1,500,0(K) 

Cashmere, and other districts .... 1,000,000 

Total nominally independent . . . 6,000,000 


Total estimated population of India . . . 113,000,000 


MILITARY FORCE IN* INDIA. 

Exclusive of the troops belonging to the regular army employed in India, 
and paid by the Company, the native force is of extraordinary magnitude. The 
following recapitulations will give us some idea of this force : — 

Bengal. — Cavaliy — (regular) eleven regiments, 136 British officers, 4782 
native officers and men; Govemor-GeneraPs body-guard, 6 British officers, 433 
men ; (irregular) 28 British officers, 6944 men : native infantry — seventy-four 
regiments, 1932 European commissioned officers, European non-commissioned 
officers rank and file 146, natives rank and file and native commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers 83,411: KelJiat-i-Ghilzie regiments — 12 European 
officers, 999 native rank and, file including native officers : native irregular in- 
fantry corps — 89 European officers, 15,981 men including native officers: Bun- 
delcund Legion — consisting of cavalry and one artillery company, and two bat- 
talions of light infantry, 15 European officers, and 2939 native rank, file, and 
officers. 

Military Police Battalions . — 28 British officers, 11,144 native officers, rank 
and file. Total Bengal native force, 1462 British officers, 126,653 native officers, 
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rank and file. To which add thaee regiments of British cavalry, and eleven re- 
giments of British infantry. . 

Madras. — Six regiments of cavalry, 119 European officers, 3889 native 
officers, rank and file; artillery, 104 British commissioned officers, 1727 British 
non-commissioned officers; 1818 native officers and men ; engineers — sappers and 
miners, 49 British confhiissioned officers, 40 British non-commissioned officers, 
703 native officers and men ; fifty-two regiments of native infantry, and two 
veteran battalions, viz., 823 British commissioned oflicer?, 108 British non-com- 
missioned officers, 53,378 native officers, rank and file. To which add one British 
regiment of cavalrj-, and seven British regiments of infantry. 

Bombay. — Three regiments of native cavalry, viz., 34 British commissioned 
officers, 6 British non-commissioned officers, 1430 native pfficers, and rank and 
file; native artillery — 73 British commissioned officers, 660 British non-commis- 
sioned officers, 889 native officers, rank and file; native engingers, &c. — 22 British 
commissioned officers, 25 British non-commissioned officers, 376 native officers, 
rank and file; twenty-six native regiments, viz. — 447 British commissioned officers, 
26 British non-commissioned officers, 28,991 native officers, rank and file; marine 
battalion, Candeisli Bhecl corps, Savvunt AVarree local corps, native veteran bat- 
talion, and Guzerat battalion — ISBritish officers, 4958 native officers, rank and file; 
Poonah,Guzerat,an3Scinde irregular horse — 7 British officers, 2473 native officers, 
rank and file ; Scinde camel corps — 1 commissioned and 6 non-commissioned 
officers, and 1935 native officers, rank and file — add one British regiment of cavalry, 
and six regiments of British infantry. 
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SuMMAKT Statement of the Military Forces of IndiS in tlie Year 1845, exclusive of Her 

Majesty’s Troops. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

The government of the Indian Empire is administered under the Chairman 
and Directors of the Company jn London, and the Board of Control, in virtue 
of the charter granted by the act of Parliament in 1833. In order to comprehend 
the powers of the Company, and thei authorities vested in their governors and 
other servants in India, it is neces.sary to have a full knowledge of the provisions 
of the following Act of Parliament: — 

EAST INDIA C0?1PANY’S CHARTER, l833. 

An Act for effecting an A rrangement %mth the East India Company^ and for the better 
Government of lEs Majesty's Indian Territories, till the Thirtieth Day of April, One 
thousand eight hundred arid fifty four. — August 28, 1833. 

Whereas by an Act passed in the Fifty-third Y»'ar of the Reign of His Majesty King George 
the Third, intituled an Act for continuing in the East India Company for a further Term the 
Possession -of tlie British Territories in India, together vith certain exclusive Privileges; for 
c:.tablishing further Regulations for the Government of the siiid Territories, and the better Admi- 
nistration of Justice within tlie same; and for regulating the Trade to and from the places within 
the Limits of the said Company’s Charter, the Possession and Government of the British Terri- 
tories in India were continued in the United Company of Merchants of England trading to the 
East Indies for a Term therein mentioned i And whereas the said Company are entitled to or claim 
the Lordships and Islands of St. Helena and Bombay under grants from the Crown, and other 
property to a large amount in value, and also certain rights and privileges not affected by the de- 
termination of the term granted by the said recited Act . And whereas the said Company have 
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consented that all their rights and interests to or in the said territories, and all their territorial and 
commercial, real and personal assets and property wllatsocver, shall, subject to the debts and lia- 
bilities now affecting the same, be placed at the disposal of Parliament in consideration of certain 
provisions hereinafter mentioned, and have also consented that their right to trade for their own 
profit in common witli other His Majesty's subjects be suspended during such time as the govern- 
ment of the said territories shall be confided to them : And whereas it is expedient that the said 
territories now un^cr tlip government of the said Company bo continued under such government, 
but in trust fur the Crown of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and discharged 
of all claims of the said Cofh'pany to any profit therefrom to their own use, except the dividend 
hereinafter secured to them, and that the property of the said Company be continued in their pos- 
session and at their disposal, in U‘u<^t for the Crowd, for the service of the said government, and 
othar purposes in this Act mentioned: Be it lliercforc enacted by tfie King s most excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the lords spiritual and temporal, and commons, in this pre- 
sent Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, tlmt from and after the twenty-second 
day pf April, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, the territorial acquisitions and revenues 
mentioned or referred to in the said Act of the fifty-third year of his late Majesty King George 
the Third, together with the port and island of Bombay, and all other Territories now in the pos- 
session and und(*r the government of the said Coinpatiy, except the island of St. Helena, shall re- 
main and continue untter such govcrnnieiit until the thirtieth day of April, one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-four ; and that all the lands and hereditaments, revenues, rents, and profits of 
the said Company, and all the stores, mereliaiidise, chattels, moneys, debts, and real and personal 
estate whatsoever, exeejit the said island of St. Helena, and the stores and^)roperty thereon herein- 
after mentioii(*d, subject to the debts and liabilities now affecting the same respectively, and the 
benefit of all contracts, covenants, and eniiagcmcnts, and all rights to fines, penalties, and forfeitures, 
and other cmolnnicnts wliatsocver, which the said Company shall he seised or possessed of or en- 
titled unto on tlie said tweiity-st'ctnul day of April, one thonsaiid eight hundred and thirty-four, 
shall remain and be vested in, .and be held, received, and exercised respectively, according to tlie 
nature and (piality, estate and interest of and in the same respectively, by the said Company, in 
trust for liis Majesty, his lieirii and successors for the service of the government of India, discharged 
of all claims of the said Company to any profit or advantage therefrom to their own use, except 
the dividend on their cn^iital stock, secured to them as hereinafter is numtioned, subject to such 
powers and antliorities for the superintendence, direction, and control over the acts, operations, 
and concerns of the said Company as have been already made or provided by any act or acts of Par- 
liament in that behalf, or are made or provided by this act. 

2. And be it further enaeted, that all and singular the privileges, franchises, abilities, capacities, 
powers, authorities, whether military or civil, rights, remedies, motliods of suit, penalties, forfeitures, 
disabilities, provisions, matters, and things whatsoever granted to or continued in the said united 
Company by the said act of the fifty- third year of King George the Third, for and during the term 
limited hy the said act, and all other the eiiactmeiits, provisions, matteis, and things contained in 
the said act. or in any other act or acts, what ’oever, which arc limited or may be construed to be 
limited to continue for and (luring tiie term granted to the said Company by the said act of the 
fifty-third year of King George the Tliird, so far as the same or any of them are in force, and not 
repealed by or nqmgnant to the cMiactineiits hercinaftt*r contained, and all powers of alienation and 
disposition, rights, franchise's, and immunities, wdiich the said united Company now have, shall 
continue and be in force*, and may he exercised and e'lrjoycd, as against all persons whomsoever, 
subject to the siiperiut(‘ndeiice, direction, and control hereinbefore mentioned, until the thirtieth 
day of April, one thoiisaiiel eight hundred and lift)^four. 

3. Provided always, and be it enacted, that from and after the said twenty-second day of April, 
one thousand eight liiiiidred and thirty-four, the exclusive right of trading with the dominions of 
the Emperor of China, and of trading in tea, continued to the said Company by the said act of 
the fifty-third year of King George the Third, shall cease. 

•4. And be it enacted, that the said Company shaB, with all convenient speed after the said 
twenty-second day of April, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, close their commercial 
business, and make sale of all their merchandise, stores, and effects at home and abroad, di#tin- 
guished in their account-hooks as commercial assets, and all their warehouses, lands, tenements, 
licreditaments, and property whatsoever which may not retained for the purposes of the 

g overnment of the said territories, and get in all debts due to them on account of the comix|grcial 
ranch of the affairs, and reduce their commercial establishments as the same shall become un- 
necessary, and discontinue and abstain from all commercial business which shall not4>e incident 
to the cluing of their actual concerns, and to the conversion into money of the property hereis^* 
before directed to be sdd, or which shall not be carried on for the purposes of the said govern- 
ment. ^ 

5. Provided always, and be it enacted, that nothing herein-contained shall prevent the said ^ 
Company from selling, at the sales of their own goods and merchandise by this act directed or * 
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authorised to be made, sticli goods and merchandise the«|)roperty of otlier persons as they may 
now lawfully sell at their public sales. 

0. And be it enacted, that the board of commissioners for the affairs of India shall have full 
power to superintend, direct, and control the sale of the said merchandise, stores, and effects, and 
other property hereinbefore directed to be sold, and to determine from time to time, until the said 
property shall be converted into money, what parts of the said coiiinierciul establishments shall be 
continued and reduced respectively, nnd to control the ailowunce and puymenti^f all daims upon 
the said Company connected with the commercial branch of their affairs, and generally to super- 
'intend and control all acts and operations whatsoever of the said (Jojnpany whereby the value of 
the property of the said Company may be affected ; and the said board simll and may appoint 
such officers as shall be necessary to attend upon the said board during the winding up of the 
Commercial business of the said Company ; and that the charge of sucli salaries or allowances as 
his Majesty shall, by any warrant or warrants under his sign rnaniiul, countersigned by the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer for the time being, direct to be paid to such officers, shall be defrayed by 
the said Company, as hereinafter mentioned, in addition to the ordinary charges of the said 
board. 

7. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for the said Company to take into consideration 
the claims of any persons now or heretofore employed by or under the said Company, or the 
widows and children of any such persons, whose interests may be affected by the di^collti nuance 
of the said Company’s trade, or w'ho may from time to time be reduced, and/under the control of 
the said hoard, to grant such compensations, superannuations, or allowances (the charge thereof 
to be defra}ed by the said Company as hereinafter mentioned) as shall appear reasonable : pro- 
vided always, that no such compensations, superannimtion«, or allowances shall he granted until 
the expiration of two calendar months after particulars id* the compensation, superannuation, or 
allowance proposed to be so granted shall have been laid before both Houses of Parliament. 

8. Provided always, and be it enacted, that w'ithin the first fourteen sitting days after the first 
meeting of Parliament in every year tlicre be laid before both Houses of Parliament the particu- 
lars of all compensations, superannuations, and allowances so graiite<l, and of the salaries and 
allowances directed to be paid to such officers as may bo ajipointed by the said board as aforesaid 
during the preceding year. 

9. And be it enacted, that from and after the said twenty-second day of April, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirt^'-foiir, all the bond debt of the said Company in (ireai iiritain, and all the 
territorial debt of the said Company of India, and all other debts which shall on that day be owing 
by the said (’ompaii}', and all .sums of money, cost, charges, and expenses, ivhich after the said 
twenty-second day of April, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, may become payable by 
the said Company in respect or by reason of any covenants, contracts, or liabilities then existing, 
and all debts, expenses, and liabilities whatever which after the same day shall he lawfully con- 
tracted and incurred on account of the government of the said territories, and all payments b** 
this act directed to be made, shall be charged and chargeable upon the revenues of the said terri- 
tories ; and that neither any stock or effects which the said Company may hereafter have to their 
own use, nor the dividend by this act secured to them, nor the directois or proprietors of the said 
Company, shall be liable to or chargeable with any of the said debts, payments, or liabilities. 

tlO. Provided always, and be it enacted, iliat so long as the possession and government of the 
said territories shall he continued to the said Conijiaiiy all peraions and bodies politic shall and 
may have and take the same suits, jemedies, and piocccdings legal and equitable, agjiinst tliesaid 
Company, in respect of such debts and liabilities as aforesaid, and the property vested in the 
said Company in trust as aforesaid shall be sitliject and liable to ilie same judgments and execu- 
tions, in the same manner and form respectively as if the said property were hereby continued to 
the said Company to their own use. 

11. And be it enacted, that out of the rcvenuch of the said territories there shall be paid to 
or retained by the said Company, to their own use, a yearly dividend after the rate of ten pounds 
ten shijlings per centum per annum on the present amount of their capital stock ; the said divi- 
dend to be payable in Great Hritain, by equal half-yearly payments, on the sixth day of January 
aiid^the sixtii’day of Jul> in every year ; tlie first half-yearly payment to be made on the sixth 
day of July, one thousand eight btindrt>d and tliirey-foiir. 

12. Provided always, and be it enacted, that the said dividend shall be subject to redemption 
by Pfuliamcnt upon and at any time after the thirtieth day of April, one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-four, on payment to the Company of two hundred pounds sterling for every one 
hundred pounds of the said capital stock, together with a proportionate part of the same dividend, 

the redemption shall take place on any other day than one of the said half yearly days of pay- 
ineut : Providt‘d also, that twelve months* notice in writing, signified by the speaker of the hoitie 
of commons by the order of the liouse. shall be giver •to the said Company of the intention of 
parliament to redeem the said dividend. * ^ 

13. Provided always, and be it enacted, that if on or at any time after the said thirtieth day 
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of April, one thomand eight hundred ^nd fifty-fotir, the said Coropaiw shall, by the expiration of 
the term hereby granted, cease to retain, or shall bji tlic authority of parliament be deprived of 
the possession and government of the said territories, it sliall be lawful for the said Company 
within one year thereafter to demand the redemption of the said dividend, and provision shall be 
made for redeeming the said dividend, after the rate aforesaid, within three years after such 
demand. 

14. And be itjpnactpd, that there shall be paid by the said Company into the Bank of Eng- 
land, to the account of the commissioners for the reduction of the national debt, such sums of 
money ns shall in the whol^kmount to the sum of two millions sterling, with compound interest 
after the rate of three pounds ten shillings per centum per annum, computed half-yearly from the 
said twenty-second diCy of ^\pril,j[)no thousand eiglft hundred and thirty-four, on so much of the 
said sums as shall troui time to time remain unpaid; and the cashiers of the said hank shall 
receive ail such sums of money, and [dace the same to a separate account with the said commis- 
sioners, to be intituled “ The Account of the Security Fund of the India Company and tliat as 
well as the moneys so paid into the said batik as the dividends or interests which shall arise tliere- 
from shall from time to time bo laid out, under tlic ditection of the said commissioners, in the 
purchase of capital stock in any of the redeemable public annuities transferable at tbe bank of 
England ; wbich capital stock so purchased shall be invested in tlic names of tiie said commis- 
sioners on account of*tbe said security fund, and tbe dividends pnyablb thereon shall be received 
by the said cashiers and placed to the said account, until the wliole of the sums so received on 
such account shall have amounted to the sum of twelve millions sterling ; and the said moneys, 
stock, and dividends, or interests, shall be a security fund for better seciining to the said Company 
the redemption of their said dividend after the rate hereinbefore appointed for such redemption, 

15. Provided always, and be it enacted, tliat it shall be lawful for the said commissioners for 
llie reduction of the national debt from time to time, and they arc hereby required, upon requi- 
sition made for that pur|)osc by the court of directors of tlie said Company, to raise and pay to 
the said Company such sums of money as nay be necessary for tbe payment of the said Com- 
pany’s dividend by reason of any failure or delay of the remittances of the proper funds for such 
payment ; such sums of money to be raised by sale or transfer or deposit by way of mortgage of 
a competent part of tbe said security fund, according as the said directors, with the approbation 
of the said board, shall direct ; to be repaid into the Bank of England to tbe account of the 
security fund, with interest after such rate os tbe court of directors, with the approbation of the 
said court, sliall fix, out of the remittances which shall be made for answering such dividend, os 
and when such remittances shall be received in England. 

IG, Provided alw^ays, and be it enacted, that all dividends on the capital stock forming the 
said security fiuid aceruitig after the moneys received by the said hank to the account of such fund 
.shall have amounted to the sum of twelve millions sterling, until the said fund shall be applied lo 
/be redemption of the said rompaiiy’s dividend, and also all tbe said security fund, or so much 
thereof as shall remain aftcT the said dividend shall be wholly redeemed after tbe rate aforesaid, 
shall be applied in aid of the revenues ofctlu said territories. 

17. And be it enacted, tliat tbe said dividend on the Company’s capital stock shall be paid 

or retained iis aforesaid out of such part of the revenues of the said territories as shall be remitted 
to Great Britain, in preference to all other charges payable tlicreout in Great Britain; and /hat 
the said sum of two millions sterling shall be paid in manner aforesaid out of any sums which 
shall on the said twenty-second day of April, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, be due 
to the said Company from the public as and when tbe same shall he received, and out of any 
moneys which shall ari.se from the sale of any gov^nment stock on that day belonging to the said 
Company, in preference to all other payments thereout ; and that, subject to such provisions for 
priority of charge, the revenues of the said terriiorios, and all moneys which shall belong to the 
said Company on the jaid twenty-second day of April, one thousand eight laindred and thirty-four, 
and all moneys which shall be thereafter received by the saidC'oinpany from and in respect of the 
pfftperty and rights vested in them in trust as aforwuid, slmll be applied to the service of the 
government of the said territories, and in defraying all charges and payments by this act created, 
or confirmed and directed to be made respectively, in such order as the said court of directors, 
under tlic control of the said board, shall from itme to time direct ; any thing in any otlier act or 
acts contained to the contrary notwitlistanding. ^ 

18. Provided also, and be it enacted, that nothing herein-contained shall bo constryed or 
operate to the prejudice of any persons claiming or to claim under a deed of covenants dated the 
tenth day of July, one thousand ciglyt hundred and Hve, and made between the said£)ompany of 
the one part, and the several persons whoso hands should bo thereto set and afRxed, and who 
respectively were or claimed to be creditors of his Highness the Nabob Wallah Jah, formerly 
Nabob of Arcot and of tbe Carnatic in 4he East Indies, and now deceased, and of his Highness 
the Nabob Omdiih ul Omrah, late Nabob of Arcot and of tlie Carnatic, and now also daWsed, ^ 
and of liis Highness the Ameer ul Onirali, of the other part. 
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19. And be it enacted, tlmt it shall and may be lawfiil/or ins Majesty by any letters or 
by any commission or commissions to be iss led under the great seal of Great Britain from time 
to time to nominate, constitute, and appoint, during pleasure, such persons as his Majesty sliall 
think dt to be, and who shall accordingly be and be styled commissioners for the affairs of India t 
and every enactment, provision, matter, and thing relating to the commissioners for the affairs of 
India in any otiier act or acts contairie<l, so far as tlie same arc in force and not repealed by or 
repugnant to this act, shall be deemed and taken to be applicable to ^le commissioners to be 
nominated as aforesaid. 

20. And be it enacted, that the lord president of the council, thC'Iord privy seal, the first lord 
of the treasury, the principal secretaries of state, and the chancellor of the exchequer for the time 
being shall, by virtue of tlieir respective offices, he and they arp hereby declared to be commis- 
sioners for the affairs of India, in conjunction with the persons to be nominated in any such com- 
mission as aforesaid, and they shall liave the same powers respectively as if they had been expressly 
nominated in such commission, in tlie order in wliich they are lierein-mentioned, next after the 
commissioner first named therein. 

21. And be it enacted, that any two or more of the said commissioners shall and may form a 
board, for executing the several powers which by this act, or by any oilier act or acts, are or shall 
be given to or vested in the commissioners for the affairs of India ; and tliat the commissioner first 
named in any such letters patent or commission, for the time being, shall be the president of the 
said board ; and that wlien any board shall he formed in the absence of the pre:»ident, the commis- 
sioner next in order of nomination in this act or in the said commission, of those wlio shall be 
present, shall for that turn preside at tiie said board. 

22. And be it enacted, tlmt if the commissioners present at any board shall be equally divided 
in opinion with respect to any matter by them discussed, then and on every such occasion the pre- 
sident, or in his absence the commissioner acting as sucli, shall liave two voices or the casting 
vote. 

23. And be it enacted, that the said board shall and may nominate and appoint two secretaries, 
and such other officers as shall be necessary, to attend upon the said hoaul, who shall be siihject to 
dismission at the pleasure of the said board ; and each of the said secretaries shall have the same 
powers, rights, and privileges as by any act or acts now iu force are vested in the chief secretary of 
the commissioners for the affairs of India ; and tliat (he presiileiit of the said board, but no other 
commissioner as such, and the said secretaries and other officers, shall he paid by the said Com- 
pany such fixed salaries as his Maji'sty shall, by any warrant or warrants under his sign manim), 
countersigned by the chancellor of the exchequer for the time being, direct. 

24. And be it enacted, that if at any time the said board shall deem it expedient to require 
their secretaries and other officers of the said board, or any of them, to take an oath of secrecy, and 
for the execution of the duties of their respective stations, it shall be lawful for the said hoard to 
administer such oatli as they shall frame for the purpose. 

25. And he it enacted, that the said hoard shall have and be invested with full power and 
authority to superintend, direct, and control all acts, op/’rations, and concerns of the said Com- 
pany which in anywise relate to or concern the government or revenues of the said territories, or 
the property hereby vested in the said Company iti trust as aforesaid, and all grants of salaries, 
gratuities, and allow'unces, and all other payments and charges whatever, out of or upon the said 
revenues and property respectively, except as hereinafter is mentioned. 

26. And he it enacted, that the several persons who on the twenty-second day of April, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, shall he coinmissi oners for the affairs of India, and secie- 
taries and officers of siicli board of commissioners, shall continue and be commissioners for the 
affairs of India, and secretaries and officers of the said hoard rtspcsctivcly, with the same powers 
and subject to the same restrictions as if they had been appointed by virtue of this act, until by 
the issuing of new parents, commissions, or otherwise, their appointments shall be respectively 
revoked. 

27. And be it enacted, that if, upon the oocasion of taking any ballot on the election of a director 
or directors of the said Company, any proprict(»r who shall he resident within the United King- 
dom, shall, by upasoii of absence, illness, or otherwise, lx* desirous of voting by letter of attorney, 
be sh&U be at liberty so to do, provided that suchdettcr of attorney shall in every case express the 
name or names of the candidate oi candidates for whom such proprietor shall be so desirous of 
voting, and shall be executed within ^cn days next before such election ; and the attornev consti- 
tuted for such purpose shall in every case delivei the vote he is so directed to give openly to the 
person or pc^rsons who shall be authorised by the said Comjpany to receive the same; and every 
si^h vote shall bo accompanied by an affidavit or affirmation to be made b(‘fore a justice of the 
peace by the proprietor directing the same so to be given, to the same or the like effect as the oath 
or affirmation now taken by propfi(*tors voting upon buUots at general courts of the said Com- 
pany, and in which such pro[)rietor shall also state the (iay of the execution of such letter of at- 
torney ; and any person making a false oath or affirmation before a justice of peace for the pur*- 
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pose afcresaid sliall be held to have thereby committed wilful perjury ; and if any person do un* 
lawfiilJy or corruptly procure or suborne any other peiSon to take the said oath or affirmation before 
a justice of the peace as aforesaid, whereby he or she shall commit such wilful perjury, and shall 
thereof be convicted, he, she, or they, for every such offence, shall incur such pains and penalties 
as arc provided by law against subornation or perjury. 

28. And be it enacted, that so much of the act of the thirteenth year of the reign of King 
George the Third, intituled an act for establishing certain regulations for the better management 
of the affairs of the East India Company as well as in Indians in Europe, as enacts that no person 
employed in any civil or military station in the East Indies, or claiming or exercising any power, 
authority, or jurisdiction therein, siiall be capable of being appointed or chosen into the office of 
director until such p^rsott shall Jiiave returned tolind been resident in England for the space of 
two years, shall be and is liereby repealed ; provided, and if the said court of directors, with the 
consent of the said hoard, shall declare such person to he an accountant witli the said company, 
and that his accounts are unsettlcdror that a charge against such person is under the considera* 
tion of the said court, sucli person shall not be capable of being chosen into the office of director 
for the term of two years after bis return to England, unless such accounts shall be settled, or such 
charge be decided on, before the expiration of the s^iid term. 

29. And he it further enacted, tliat the said court of directors shall from time to time deliver 
to the said hoard coplbs of all minutes, orders, resolutions, and proceedings of all courts of pro* 
prietors, general or special, and of all courts of directors, within eiglit days after the holding of 
such courts respectively, and also copies of all letters, advices, and despatches whatever which shall 
at any time or times be received by the said court of directors or any committee of directors, and 
which shall be material to bo communicated to the said board, or which the said board shall from 
time to time require. 

And be it enacted, that no orders, instructions, despatches, official letters, or communica- 
tions whatever, relating to the said territories or the government thereof, or to the property or 
rights vested in the said Company in trust as aforesaid, or to any public matters whatever, shall be 
at any time sent or given by the said court of directors, or any committee of the said directors, 
until the same shall have been submitted for the consideration of and approved by the said board; 
and for that purpose* that copiers of all such orders, instructions, dcspatclies, official letters, or com- 
inunicntions which the Said court of directors, or any committee of the said directors, shall propose 
to he sent or given, shall be by them previously laid before the said board ; and that within the 
space of two months after the receipt of such proposed orders, instructions, despatches, official 
letters, or communicatiuiis, the said board shall eitlier return the same to the said court of direc- 
tors or committee of din^ctors, wdth their approbation thereof, signified under the hand of one of 
the secretaries of the said board, by the order of the said board ; or if the said board shall disap- 
prove, alter, or vary in substance any of such proposed orders, instructions, despatches, official 
jetters, or communications, in every such case the said board shall give to tlie said directors, in 
writing, iiiuler the hand of one of the secretaries of the said hoard, by order of the said boards 
their reason in respect iheroof, together with their directions to the said directors in relation 
thereto ; and the said directors shall and they are hereby required forthwith to send the said 
orders, instructions, despatches, official letters, or communications, in the form approved by the 
said board, to their proper destinations : provided always, that it shall he lawful for the said bqard, 
by minutes from time to time to be made for that purpose and entered on the records of the said 
board, and to he communicated to the said court, to allow such classes of orders, instructions, 
dppatclies, official letters, or communications os shall in such minutes be described to be sent or 
given by the said court without having been prevUmsly laid before the said board, 

81. And be it enacted, that w'henever the said court of directors shall omit to i»reparc and sub- 
mit for the consideration of the said board any orders, instructions, despatches, official letters, or 
communications beyond the space of fourteen days after requisition made tu them by older of the 
said board, it shall ancf may be lawful to and for the said board to prepare and send to the said 
di^ctors any orders, instructions, despatches, official letters, or communications, together with 
their direetkons relating thereto ; and the said directors shall and they arc hereby required forth- 
with to transmit the same to their proper destinations. ^ 

32. Provided always, and be it enacted, that Clothing herein contained shall extend or be con- 

strued to extend to restrict or prohibit the said directors frojii expressing, within fourteen days 
by representation in writing to the said board, such remarks, observations, or explanations as they 
shall think fit touching or concerning any directions which they shall receive from the said Doard; 
and that the said board shall and they are hereby required to take every such reprosantation, and 
the several matters therein contained or alleged, into their consideration, and to give such further 
directions thereupon as they shall think tit and expedient ; which shall be final and conclusive 
upon the said directors. • 

33. And be it enacted, that if it shall appear to the said court of directors that any orders, 
instructions, despatches, official letters, or communications; except such as shall pass through the* 
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secret committee, upon ^hich directions may be so given tby the said board ais aforesaid, are con« 
trary to law, it shall be in the power of ihl* said board and the said court of directors to send a 
special case, to be agreed upon by and between tiieni, and to be signed by the president of the 
said boaid and the chairman of the said Company, to three or more of the judges of his Majesty's 
court of Kind's liench, for the opinion of the said judges ; and the said judges arc hereby required 
to certify their opinion upon any case so submitted to them, and to send a certiHcate thereof to 
the said president and chairman ; which opinion shnll he final and conclusive. 

34, Provided always, and be it enacted and declared, that the said board shall not have the 
power of appointing any of the servants of the said Comj)any, or of directing or intcrf(Ting with 
the officers or servants of the said Company employed in the home establishment, nor shall it be 
necessary for the said court of directors to submit for the consideration of the said board their 
communications with the officers or servants employed in their said home establishment, or with 
the legal advisers of the said company. 

35. And be it enacted, that the said court of directors sludl from time to time appoint a secret 
committee, to consist of any number not exceeding three of the said directors, for the particular 
purposes in this act specified ; which said directors so appointed shnll, before they or any of them 
shall act in the execution of the powers and trusts hereby reposed in them, take an oath iif the 
tenor following ; (that is to say,) 

** I (A. B,) do swear, thafl will, according to the best of my skill and judgment, faithfully exe- 
cute the several trusts and powers reposed in me as a member of the secret committee ap- 
pointed by the court of directors of the India Company ; I will not disclose or make known 
any of the secret orders, instructions, despatches, official letters, or communications which 
shall be sent or given to me by the commissiont^rs for the affairs of India, save only to the 
other menibers of the said secret committee, or to the person or persons wlio shall be duly 
nominated and employed in transcribing or preparing the same respectively, unless 1 shnll be 
authorised by the said commissioners to disclose ami make known the same. So lielp me (iod.” 
Which said oath shall and may be administered by the several and respec^tivc members of the said 
secret committee to each other; and, being so by them taken and subsciihed, shall he recorded by 
llte secretar}' or deputy-secretary of the said court of director for the time being amongst the acts 
of the said court. 

Provided also, and he it enacted, that if the said board shall he of opinion that the subject 
matter of any of their deliberations concerning the levying war or making peace, or treating or 
negotiating w'ith any of the native princes or stales in India, or with any other princes or states, 
or toucliirj|; the policy to be observed with respect to such princes or states, intended to be com- 
municated in orders, despatches, official letters or communications, to any of the governments or 
presidencies in India, or to any officers or servants of the said compuny, shall be of a nature to 
require secrecy, it shall and may be lawful for the said board to send their orders, despatches, 
official letters or communications, to the secret committee of the said court of directors to be ap- 
pointed as is by this act directed, who shall tlicrcupon, without disclosing the same, transmit the 
same according to tlie tenor thereof, or pursuant to the directions of the said board, to llie respec- 
tive govemmeuts and presidencies, officers and servants ; and that the said governments and pre- 
sidencies, officers and servants, shall be bound to pay a faithful obedience thereto, in like manner 
as if such orders, despatches, official letters, or communications iiud been sent to them by the said 
court of directors. 

37. And be it enacted, that the. said court of directors shall, before the twenty-second day of 
April, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, and afterwards from time to time so often as 
reductions of the establishment of the said cdfhrt or other circumstances may require, frame and 
submit to the said board an estimate of the gross sum which will he annually required for the 
salaries of the chairman, deputy-chairman, and tnembors of the said court, and the officers and 
secretaries thereof, and ail other proper expenses fixed and contingent t^icrcof, and of general 
courts of proprietors ; and such estimate shall hef subject to reduction by the said board, so that 
the reasons for such reduction be given to the said court of directors ; and any sum not exceeding 
tlie sura mentioned in such estimate,^ or (if the same shall be reduced) in such reduced estimate, 
shall, be annually applicable, at the discretion of the court of directors, to the payment of the said 
salaries and expenses ; and it slmll not be lawful for the said hoard to inteifere with or control 
the particular application thereof, or to direct what particular salaries or expenses shall from time 
be mpreased or reduced : Providea always, that such and the same accotints shall be kept and 
rendered of the sums to be applied in defraying the salat ies and expenses aforesaid as of the otlier 
branches of the expenditure of the said Company. r. 

c- 38. And be it enacted, that the territories now subject to the government of the presidency of 
Fort William in Bengal shall bf divided into two distinct presidencies, one of such presidencieSf 
ill which shall be included Fort William aforesaid, to be* styled tlie presidency of Fort William in 
^ Bengal, and the other of such presidencies, to be styled the presidency of Agra : And tlmt it shall 
be lawful for tlie said court of directors, under (lie control by this act provided, and they gra 
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iMJfeby required to declare and nppoiift what part or parts of any of the territories under tlie 
government of the said Company shall from time to time be subject to the government of each of 
the several presidencies now subsisting or to be established as aforesaid, and from time to time, 
as occasion may require, to revoke and alter, in whole or in part, such appointment, and such new 
distribution of the same as shall be deemed expedient. 

99, And be it enacted, that the superintendence, direction, and control, of the whole civil and 
military govcrninent of all the said territories and revenues in India shall bo and is hereby vested 
in a governor-general and councillors, to be styled “the Governor-general of India in council.” 

40. And be it enacted, tfiat there shall be four ordinary members of the said council, three of 
whom shall from time to time be appointed by the gaid court of directors from amongst such per- 
sons as shall be or sbtil! have beeii servants of the said Company; and each of the said three ordi- 
nary members of council shall at the time of his appointment have been in the service of the said 
Comp.iny for at least ten years ; and if lie shall be in the military service of the said Company, he 
shall not during his continuatice in office as a member of council hold any military command, or 
be employed in actual military duties ; and that the fourth ordinary member of council shall from 
time to time be appointed from amongst persons who shall not he servants of the said Company by 
the said court of directors, subject to the approbation of his Majesty, to be signified in writing by 
his royal sign inanual. coimter&igned by the president of the said boari^; provided that such last- 
mentioned member of council shall not be entitled to sit or vote in the said council except at 
meetings thereof for making laws and regulation^ ; and it shall be lawful for the said court of 
directors to appoint the cornmander-in-cliief of the Company's forces in India, and if there shall 
be no such commandcr-iii-chief, or the offices of such commaiider-in-chierand of governor-general 
of India shall be vested in the same person, then the commander-in-chief of the forces on the 
Bengal estahlislimerit, to he an extraordinary member jof the said council, and such extraordinary 
member of council shall have rank and precedence at the council board next after tlie governor- 
general. 

41. And be it enacted, that the person wlio shall be governor-general of tlie presidency of 
Fort William in Bengal on the twenty-second day of April, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-four, shall be the first governor-general of India under this act, and such persons as shall be 
members of council of t|^c same presidency on that day shall be respectively members of the council 
constituted by this act. 

42. And he it enacted, that all vacancies happening in the office of governor-general of India 
shall from time to time be filled up by the said court of directors, subject to the approbation of 
his Majesty, to be signirted in writing by his royal sign manual, countersigned by the president of 
the said board. 

43. And be it enacted, that the said governor-general in council shall have power to make 
laws and regulations for repealing, amending, or altering any laws or regulations whatever now in 
4orce or liereafter to be in furet* in the said territories or any part thereof, and to make laws and 
regulations for all persons, whether British or native, foreigners or others, and for all courts of 
justice, whctlier established by his Majesty’s charters or otherwise, and the jurisdictions thereof, 
and for all places and things whatsoever within and throughout the whole and every part of the 
said territories, and for all servants of the said Company within the dominions of princes and states 
in alliance with the said Corrqiany; save and except that the said governor-general in council shall 
not have the power of inukitig any laws or regulations which shall in any way repeal, vary, sus- 
pend, or affect any of the provision? of this act, or any of the provisions of the acts for punishing 
mutiny and desertion of officers and soldiers, wl^ther in the service of his Majesty or the said 
Company, or any provisions of any act hereafter to be passed in anywise affecting the said Com- 
pany or the said territories or the inhabitants thereof, or any laws or regulations which shall in 
any way affect any prerogative of the crown, or the authority of parliament, or the constitution or 
rights of the saiti Company, or any part of the unwritten laws or conftitution of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland whereon may depend in any degree the allegiance of any 
piCtson to the crown of the United Kingdom, or tli^ sovereignty or dominion of the said crow'ti 
over any part of the said territories. 

44. rrovided always, and be it enacted, that in case the said court of directors, iindei*siich 

control os by this act is provided, shall signify to the said governor-general in council their dis- 
allowance of any laws or regulations by the said governor-^ncral in council made, then and iu 
every siicli ewe, upon receipt by the said governor-general in council of notice of such disallow- 
ance, the said governor-general in council shall forthwith repeal all laws and regulations so dis- 
allowed. • * 

45. Provided also, and be it enacted, that all regulations made as aforesaid, so long as thSy 
shall remain iinrepealed, shall be of the same force and effect within and throughout the said 
territories as any act of parliament wonlfi or ouglit to be within the same territories, and shall be 
taken notice of by all courts of justice whatsoever within the same territories, in the same manner as* 
any public act of parliament would and ought to be taken notice of ; and it slmll not be necessarj' to 
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raster or publish in any court of justice'any laws or regdiations made by the said governor-gene- 
ral in council. ^ 

46. Provided also, and be it enacted, that it shall not be lawful for the said governor-general in 

council, without the previous sanction of the said court of directors, to make any law or regulation 
whereby power shall be given to any courts of justice, other than the courts of justice established 
by bis Majesty’s charters, to sentence to tlie punishment of death any of his Majesty’s natural 
born subjects born in Europe, or the children of such subjects, or wliich ^hall abolish any of the 
courts of justice established by liis Majesty’s charters. ^ 

47. And be it enacted, that the said cojirt of directors shall forth Wth submit, for the approba- 
tion of the said board, such rules as they shall deem expedient for the procedure of the governor- 
general in council in the discharge and exercise of all powers, fuuctions^ and'dutics imposed on or 
vested in him by virtue of this act, or to be imposed or vested in him by any other act or acts ; 
which rules shall prescribe the modes of promulgation of any laws or regulations to be made by 
the said governor-general in council, and of the authentication of all acts and proceedings what- 
soever of the said governor-general in council ; and such rules when approved by the said board of 
commissioners, shall be of the same force as if they liad been inserted in this act ; provided always 
that such rules shall be laid before both Houses* of Parliament in the session next after the ap- 
proval thereof. 

48. Provided always, alid be it enacted, tliat all laws and regulations Miall he made at some 
meeting of the council at which the said governor-general and at least three of the ordinary meni- 
bers of the council sliall he ass(’nil)led, and that all other functions of the said governor-general in 
council may be exercisedby the said governor-general and one or more ordinary member or mem- 
bers of council, and that in every case of difference of ojrinioris at meetings of tiie said council 
where there sliall be an equality of voices^ the said governor-general shall liave two votes or the 
casting vote. 

49. Provided always, and be it enacted, that when and so often as any measure sliall be pro- 
posed before the said governor-general in council whereby tlui safety, tranquillity, or interests of 
the British possessions in India, or any part thereof, are or may be, in the judgment of the said 
governor-general essentially affected, and the said governor-general shall bo of opinion cither that 
the measure so proposed ought to be adopted nr carried into execution, or that the same ought to 
be suspended or wholly rejected, and the majority in council then present shall differ in and dissent 
from such opinion, the said governor-general and members of council are hereby directed forthwith 
mutually to exchange witli and communicate to cacli other in writing under their re.spective hands 
to be recorded at large on their .secret consultations, the grounds and reasons of their re.spectivc 
opinions ; and if after considering the same the said goviTUor-gencral and the majority in council 
shall still differ in opinion, it shall be lawful for the said governor-general, of his own authority 
and on his own responsibility, to suspend or reject the measure so proposed in part or in whole, 
or to adopt and carry tlic measure so proposed into execution, as the said governor-general shall 
think fit and expedient. 

60. And be it enacted, that the said council shall from time to time assemble at such jdace or 
places as shall be appointed by tlie said governor-general in council within the said territories, 
and that as often as the said council shall assf^mblc witiiin any of the presidencies of Fort Saint 
George, Bombay, or Agra, the governor of such presidency shall act as an extraordinary member 
of council. 

51. Provided always, and be it enacted, that nothing herein-contained shall extend to affect in 
any way the riglit of Parliament to make laws for tiie said territories and fur all tlie inhabitants 
thereof; and it is expressly declared that a full,*t;ompletc, and constantly existing right and power 
is intended to be reserved to f’arliament to control, supersede, or prevent all proceedings and acts 
whatsoever of the said govcrnof-ffeneral in council, and to repeal and alter at any time any law or 
regulation whatsoever inadc by the said governor-general in council, and in ^11 respects to legislate 
for the said territories and all the inliabitants thereof in as full and ample a manner as if tiiis act 
had not been passed ; and the better to enable Parliament to exercise at all times such right and 
power, all laws and regulations made by the said governor-general in council shall be transmitted 
to Ei>gland,and laid bcfoie both Houses of Parliament, in the same manner as is now by law pro- 
vided concerning the rules and regulations made by the several governments in India. 

52. And be it enacted, that all , enactments, provi.sions, matters, and things relating to the 
poverpor-general of Fort William in Bengal in council, and the governor-general of Fort William 
in Bengal, alone, respectively, in any other act ot acts contained, so far as the same are now in 
force, and not repealed by or repugnant to the provisions ef this act. simll continue and bo in 
fe.ce and be applicable to tlie Governor-general of India in council, and the Governor-general of 
India alone, respectively. 

53. And whereas it is expedient that, subject to stfch special arran^^cments as local circtim- 
^ stances may require, a general system of judicial establishments and police, to which all persona 

whatsoever, as well Europeans as natives, may be subject, should be established in the said territo- 
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ries at an early poriad, and that such Uws as may bo applicable in common to all classes of the 
inliabitants of the said territories, due regard beirijt liAl to the rights, feelings, and peculiar usages 
of the people sliould be enacted, and that all laws and customs having the force of law within the. 
same terriloric'S should be ascertained and consolidated, and as occasion may require amended ; be 
it therefore enacted, that the said Governor-general of India in council shall as soon as conveni- 
ently may he after the passing of this r.ct, issue a commission, and from time to time commissions 
to such persons as t!ie s||iid court of directors, with the approbation of the said board of commis* 
sioners, shall recommend for that purpose, and to such other persons if necessary, as the said 
governor-general in council i^iTill think fit, all such perfsoiis, not exceeding in tlie whole at any one 
time five in number, and to he styled the “ Indian Law Commissioners,” with all such power as 
shall he necessary for^he [anr[)os^*s heron-after nieiltioned ; and the said commissioners shall fully 
inquire into the jurisdiction, powers, and rules of the existing courts of justice and police establish- 
nietils in the said territories, and all existing forms of ju<iicial procedure, and into the nature and 
operation of all laws, whether civil t)r criminal, written or customary, prevailing and in force in 
any part of the said territories, and whert‘to any inhabitants of the said territories, whether Euro- 
peans or otliers, are now subject ; and llie said commissioners shall from time to time make reports, 
in which they shall fully set forth tiie result of their said inquiries, and shall from time to time 
suggest such alterations as may in thi‘ir opinion he beneficially made in the said courts of justice 
and police e.stablislmiflils foims of judicial procedure and laws, chic* regard hc/ing had to tlic dis- 
tinction f)f castes, cliHcrc’ie'e of religion, ami the manners and ojiinions [inwailing among different 
rarc‘s and in difierc-nt parts of the said territoiic's. 

And he* it enacted, that tlici said commi-sitjrieis shall lull«>w sMch»instructions with regard 
to the researcli<”> and inquiiie'. to be made and tlie places to he visited by them, and all their tian«- 
actions wiih is ferc'iicc to the olijecLs of their commisMon, as they sha.l from time to lime rc'cx’ivc 
from tlie said (»ovei nor-geiieial of India in council; and lh(‘\ are lu'rehy ii^ipiired to make to tlie 
said governor-general in c«)uneil sucli ';|><Tial report.s upon any matters as by such iii'-tnieiions may 
fiom time to lime he recpiinul; and the* said goveriior-geiieral in c*oinicil shall take into considera- 
tion the* reports from time to time* to he made h} the said Indian law commissioners, and shall 
transmit the same*, togetlic*r with the opinions or r(*solutions of the said go\crnor-general in 
council tliereoTi, to the said court of directors; and which said reports, together with the said 
opinion'^ or resolutions, shall he laid before both Houses of Furliament in the same rnunner as is 
now by law providc'd concerning the rules and regulations made by the? several governments in 
India. 

o.j. And he it enactcjd, that it shall and maybe lawful for the Govcrnor-gencial of India in 
council to grant salaries to the* ‘iaid Indian knv-cc)mmis>ioners and their ncressary ofiic‘c*rs and 
atlciidaiifs, and to defiay such other expenses as may he incident to tli<* said commission, and that 
the salaries of the saiil ('ommisdon»‘is shall he {K'cording to the* liiglicst scale of remuneration given 
l 4 » any of tin* otlii’i'r'* or scr\an(-. of the India Company hclow the rank of niombers of council. 

o(i. And In* it e narted, that the (’\(*cntiv.* governinout of each, of the several presidencies of 
Foil. illiciP’ in Hcngal, I'ort Saint (L'oritt*, iMMiihay, and Agra shall he administered by a governor 
and three ctnincilhirs, to be styled “'file (Governor in (V)uncil of the said Presidencies of Port 
William in Bengal, Port Saint t uorge, Uomhay, and Airra, rc'spectivc’ly and the said governor 
and eouncilloi's resp<*ctively of each such presidenev shall have the same rights and voices in their 
a^semhlie^, and shall ohseive tin* same older and couim- in tliv‘ir })roceeding'., as the governors in 
council of the presidencies of fort Saint Gcoige and lhanhay now have and observe, and that 
the Ciovernor-gcmeral of India for the time being shall he governor of tlie presidency of Port 
William in Bengal. • 

57. Provided always, and he it ( uacted, that it shall and may be lawful for the said court of 
directors, under such control ns is by this act provided, to revoke and suspend, so ciften and for 
such periods ns the said^ court shall in that behalf direct, the appointment uK’ouncils in all or any 
of the .said presidencies, or to reduce the iiuniher of councillors in all or any of the said councils, 
andiduring such time as a council shall not be appohited in any such presidency the executive 
government thereof shall be administered by a governor alone. 

58. And he it enacteil, that the several persons who on the said twcnty second day of A)iriL 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, sluiH he governors of the respective presidencies of 
Port Saint George and Bombay, shall he tin* first governors of tin* said presidencies respectively 
under this act, and that the office of governor of the said presidency of Agra, and all vacI^)cies 
happening in the offices of the governors of the said presidencies respectively, shall be filled up 
by the said court of directors, subject (o tiie approbation of his Majesty, to be signified under his 
royal sign manual, countersigned by the said president of the said board of commissioners. • 

59. And be it enacted, tltat in the presidencies in which the appointment of a council shall 
he suspended under the provision herein-lii>forc contained, and during such time as councils shall 
not be appointed therein respectively, the governors appointed under this act, and in the presi- . 
dencies in which councils shall from time to time be appointed, the said governors in their 
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respective councils, shall have all the rights, powers, duties, functions, and immunities whatsoever, 
not in anywise repugnant to this act, whiclj^ the governors of Fort Saint George and Bombay in 
their respective councils now have within their respective presidencies ; and that the governors 
and members of council of presidencies appointed by or under thi.s act shall severally have all the 
rights, powers, and immunities respectively, not in anyw’ise repugnant to this act, which the 
governors and members of council of the presidencies of Fort Saint George and Bombay re- 
spectively now have in their rcspociive presidencies; provided that no ^governor or governor in 
council shall have the power of making or suspending any regulations or laws in any case what- 
ever, unless in cases of urgent necessity (tlie burden of the pro6f* whereof shall be on such 
governor or governor in council), and then only until tlie decision of the Gov<Tnor-general of India 
in council shall bo sigiiilied thereon ; and prdvided also, that iiq governor or governor in council 
shall have the power of creating any new oifice, or granting any salary, gratuity, or allowance, 
without the previous sanction of the C^vernor-general of India in council. 

60. Provided always, and be it enacted, that when and si:) often as the court of directors shall 

neglect for the space of two calendar months, to be computed from tlie day whereon the notifica- 
tion of the vacancy of any office or employment in India in tlie appointment of the said court 
shall have been received by the said court, to supply such vacancy, tlieri and in every such case it 
shall be lawful for his Majesty to a])point, by writing under his sign manual, such person as his 
Majesty sliall think propel to supply such vacancy ; and that every person s'h appointed shall have 
the same powers, privileges, and authorities as if lie or they had been appointed by the said 
court, and shall not be subject to removal or dismissal without the approbation and consent of bis 
Majesty. * 

61. And be it enacted, that it sliall be lawful for the said court of directors to appoint any 
person or persons provisionally to succeed to any of the offices afore-said, for siifiplyiiig any vacancy 
or vacancies therein, when the same sliall happen by the death or resignation of the person or 
persons holding the same office or offices respecti\ely, or on his or their departure from India 
witli intent to return to Europe, or on any event or contingency expres>ed in any such provisional 
appointment or appointments to the same respectively, and such a])pointments again to revoke ; 
provided that every provisional appointment to the sev<»ral offices of (iovernor- general of India, 
governor of a presidency, and tlie member of council of India, by this act directed to Ik* appointed 
from amongst persons wdio shall not lie servants of the said Company, shall be std>ject to tiic 
approbation of his .Majesty, to he 8ii;uiliedns aforesaid, but that no person so appointed to succeed 
provi.sionally to any of the said offices shall be entitled to any authority, salary, or emolument 
appertaining thereto until he shall he in the actual possession of such office. 

6*2. And be it enacted, that if any vacancy shall happen in the office of (iovernor-gcncral of 
India when no provisional or other successor shall be upon the spot to supply such vacancy, then 
and in every such case the ordinary member of council next in rank to the said governor- general 
shall hold and execute the said office of (hjvernor-gcneral of India and governor of the [iresidency 
ol Fort William in Bengal until a sncces.sur shall anive, or until some other pcrMin on the spot 
feliuil be duly appointed thereto; and that every such 'iicting governor-general shall, during the 
time of his continuing to act as such, have and exerci.se all the rights and powers of Governor- 
general of India, and shall be entitled to receive the emoluments and advantages appertaining to 
tliCi office by him supplied, such acting governor-general foregoing his salary and allowance of a 
member of council for the same period. 

06. And be it enacted, that if any vacancy shall happen in the office of governor of Fort 
Saint George, Bombay, or Agra when no provisional or other successor shall be uptni the spot to 
supply sucli vacancy, then and in every such cSise, if there shall he a council in the presidency in 
which such vacancy shall liapficn, the member of such council, who shall be next in rank to the 
governor, other than c(nrmiander-in-chief or officer coninianding llio forces of such presidency, 
and if there shall be rvo council, then the secretary of governnient of the said presidency who shall 
he senior in the said office of secretary, shall hold and execute the said onicc of governor until a 
successor shall arrive, or until some other* person on the spot shall be duly appointed thereto; 
and that every such acting governor shall, during the time of his continuing to act as such, receive 
andj:)e entitled to the emoluments and advantages appertaining to the office by him supplied, 
such acting governor foregoing all salaries and allowances by him held and enjoyed at the time of 
his being called to supply such offi(^. 

6^. And be it enacted, that if any vacancy shall happen in the office of an ordinary member 
of council of India when no person firovisionally or otlierwi.se appointed to succeed thereto shall 
be then present on the spot, then and on every .such ocenwon such vacancy shall be supplied by 
the appointment of the governor-general in council ; and if any vacancy shall happen in the office 
of a member of council of ^ any presidency wdien no person provisionally or otherwise appointed 
to succeed thereto shall be then present on the spot, then and on every such occasion such vacancy 
shall be supplied by the appointment of the governor in council of tlie presidency in which such 
vacancy shall happen ; and until a successor shall arrive the person so nominated shall execute 
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tlie office by him supplied, and shall have all the powers thereof, and shall have and be entitled 
to the salary and oilier emoluments and advantages i^pertaining to the said office during his con- 
tinuance therein, every such temporary member of council foregoing all salaries and allowances 
by him held and enjoyed at the time of his being appointed to such office ; provided always, that 
no person shall be appointed a temporary member of council who might not have been appointed 
by the said court of directors to fill the vacancy supplied by such temporary appointment. 

()5. And be it furtlv?r enacted, that the said governot -general in council shall have and be 
invested by virtue of this act with full power and authority to superintend and control the 
governors and governors iff council of Fort William in Bengal, Fort Saint George, Bombay, and 
Agra, ill all points relating to the civil or military administration of the said presidencies 
respectivi’ly, and thc'saicl^^ovcrm^rs and govcrriors*iti council shall be bound to obey such orders 
and instructions of the said governor-general in council in all cases whatsoever. 

G(). And h(j it enacted, that it shall and may he lawful for the governors or governors in council 
of Fort William in Bengal, l'\»rt Saitit George, Bombay, and Agra respectively, to propose to the 
said governor-general in council drafts or projects of any laws or regulations which the said 
governors or governors in council respectively may think expedient, together with their reasons 
for proposing the same; and the said governor-general in council is hereby required to take the 
same and sucli reasons into consideration, and to communicate the resolutions of the said governor- 
general in council thereon to the governor or governor in council by ^hom the same bhall have 
been proposed. 

G7. And be it enacted, that when the said governor-general shall visit any of the prcsiilcricies 
of I’ort Saint George, Buinbay, or Agra, the? powers of the governors •f those presidencies' res- 
pectively shall not by rea^on of such visit be suspended. 

G8. And he it enacted, that the said governors and governors in council of the said presidencies 
of Foit William in Bengal, l‘'ort Saint George, Bombay, and Agra respectively, shall and li.ey are 
hereby resjiectively recpiired regularly to transmit to the said governor-general in council u ue and 
exact cojnes of all such orders and acts of their respective governments, and also advice and intel- 
ligence* of all transactions and matters which shall have* come to their knowledge, and which they 
shall deem rnatorial to he communicated to the said governor-general in council as aforesaid, or as 
the said Govenior-geiu’ral in council shall from time to time require. 

09. And be it enact*cd, that it shall be lawful for the said governor-general in council, as often 
as the <‘xigencies of the piddic service may appear to him to rerpiire, to appoint such one of the 
ordinary members of the said council of India as he may think /it to be deputy-governor of the 
said presidency of Fort William in Bengal, and such deputy-governor shall be invested with all 
the powers and perform all the duties of the said governor of the presidency of Fort William in 
Bengal, but shall receive no adilitional salary by reason of sneh appointment. 

70. And be it enacted, tliat whenever the said governor-generaJ in council shall declare that it 
is expedient that the said governor-general should visit any part of Irdia unaccompanied by any 
member or memhors of the council of India, it shall be lawful for the said governor-general in 
council, previously to the departure of the said governor-general, to nominate some member of 
the council of India to be president of the said council, in whom, during the absence of the said 
governor-general from the said presidency of Fort W illiam in Bengal, the powers of the said 
governor- general in assemblies of the said council sliould be reposed ; and it shall be lawfi^l in 
every such case for the said governor-general in council, by law or regulation for that purpose to 
he made, to authorise the governor-general alone to exercise all or any of the powers which might 
be exercised by the said governor-general in council, except the power of making laws or regula- 
tions : provided always, that during the absence oPihc governor-general no law or regulation shall 
be niMcie by the said president and council without the assent in writing of the said governor- 
general, 

71. And be it enuqted, that there shall not, by reason of the division of llic territories now sub- 
ject to the government of the presidency of Fort V\ illiani in Bengal into two presidencies as afore- 
said, be any separation lietwcen the e&tablisbmeiits a«d forces thereof respectively, or any altera- 
tion in the course and order of promotion and succession of the Company’s servants in the same 
two presidencies respectively, but that all the servants, civil and military, of the Bengal estaj^lish- 
ments and forces, shall and may succeed and be a^ipointed to all commands and offices within either 
of the said presidencies resptxjtively as if this act liad not beep passed. 

72. And be it enacted that for the purposes of an act passed in the fourth year of the reign of 
his late Majesty King George the Fourth, intituled, an act to consolidate and amend the laws for 
punishing mutiny and desertion of officers and soldiers in the service of the East India Company, 
and to authorise soldiers and sailors in the East Indies to send and receive letters at a leduced raip 
of postage, and of any articles of war made or to be made under the same, the presidency of Fort 
William in Bengal shall be taken and dewmed to comprise under and wMtbin it all the territories 
which by or in virtue of this act shall be divided between the presidencies of Fort William in Bengal 
and Agra respectively, and shall for all the purposes aforesaid be taken to be the presidency of 
Fort William in Bengal in the said act mentioned. 
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73. And l)C it enacted, that it shall be lawful for the j^aid govcrnor-jjeiicral in council from 
time to time to make articles of war for th^ government of the native officers and soldiers in the 
in iliUiry service of the Company, and for the administration of justice by courts-inartial to be 
lioldcn on such officers and soldiers, and such articles of war from time to time to repeal or vary 
and amend ; and such articles of war shall be made and taken notice of in the same manner us all 
other the laws and regulations to be made by tlie said governor-general in council under this act, 
andsliall prevail and ho in force, and .'^Imll be of exclusive autljority over all the native officers and 
soldiers in the said military service, to whatever presidency such officers iind soldiers may belong, 
or wheresoever they may be serving : provided, iH*vertlielcss, that ufi«il such articles of war shail 
be made by tin; said governor-general in council, any articles of war for oi relating to the govern- 
ment of the Company’s native forces, which af the time of this get coining into operation shall be 
in force and use in any part orpaits oftiiosaid territories, shall icinain in lorce. 

74. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for his Majesty hv any writing under his sign 
manual, cotinlersigned by the president ol the saidboaid ol cttiumi.ssioueis, to li'iuovc’oi disnii>sany 
person holding any office, employment, or commission, civil or military, under the said ('unipany 
in India, and t(» vacate any appointment or eonmlis^ion ofan}' pei.stm to any such office or employ- 
ment ; provided that a copy of every such writing, attest(‘tl h\ the said president, shall within eigiit 
days after the same shall he signed hy his Majesty, be tranMiiitted oi delivered to the cliairman or 
deputy chairman ofthesai^ (’ompaiiy. 

7.J. Provided always, and be it t‘nact(‘d, that nothing in tlii^ act contained shall take away the 
power ol tlie said eoint of diiectuis to remoxe or dismi>s any of the otlieeis oixa xanls of the said 
Company, bet that the seid court *^hall and may at all times have full hhertx to KMiuue or dismiss 
any sucli (»ffiei‘rs or st rxantsat their will and pleasure : prt»vnled that any seiMuil <»f the said (’oin- 
pany appointed by liis Majesty thiough tiuMiefanlt of apiiointimnt 1)\ the said eomi ol diijLctors 
shall not bo disuii;>sed (ii* removc‘d without l.i-> !Maji's|\’s approbation, as heieinliefore is mentioned. 

70. And he it emu ted, that there sliull lie paid to the sexend oltu ers lu reimdu r nanu'd die 
Severn! salaries set against the name's of siu'h olliiers, subject to such rediu tion ot' the s,iid sc'veral 
salaries respcctixely as tiie said court of diieetors, with the saneliou of* the said hoaid, max at any 
time think fit ; (that is to say,) 

fo the Coveriior-genciaJ of India, two hundred and foily thousand sicca rupees : 

Po each ordinary nu'uihor ot tlu* c'ourieil of India, ninety-six llionsaiul sieea tiques: 

fo each governor of the piesideiieies of Port ijuint Ccorge, iiombay, and Agra, one 
hundred and txventy thousand .<xieea rupees . 

lo each member of any council to be appointed in any presidency, sixtv tlionsand sicca 
lupces: 

And tlie salaries of the said officers re>j)octively shall commence from tlu'ir resjieetixely taking 
upon thtiii the execution of their respective olIice.s, and the said .«alaiies shall he tlse wlude profit, 
or advantage which the said (dlieeis shall enjoy during their eoutiiiuanee in such offices re^pee- 
tivelv ; ami it shall be and it is iieri'hy declared to he a misdenuanor for any such ofHcer to acei [»t 
for bis own use, in the discharge of his office, any pre'*ent, gift, donation, gratuity or leward, ]»eeu- 
niary or otherwise xvhatsoever, or lo trade or tiaffic for lii-^ own benefit or for the bem lit of any 
other person or jiersons xvliatsoexer ; and the said eouit of direetoiN are lieiehy reipdred to pay to 
ml and singular the offieeis and ])ersons hereinafter nainetl who ^hall he lesideiil in the United 
Kingdom at tlie time of their resiieetive app()intnients, for tlu* purjiose of defraying the exjieiises 
of their oijiiijimeut and ^o^age, such sums of money as aie set against the names of such officers 
and persons respectively ; (that is to say,) 

To the governor-general, live thousand jtound.s: 

1 o each member ol the council of India, one thousand two hundred pounds : 

lo each governor of tlu* presidcneie.s of I'ort Saint (ieorge, liomhay, and Agra, txvo thousand 
five hundred fwitiuks ; 

Provided also, that any governor-general, goxTrnor, or member of council a[ipoint(d hy or by virtue 
of this act, W'ho shall at the time of passing ihi*, act hold tlu‘ office of governor-general, govcri|pr, 
or member of couticil icspectixejy, shall rcceixc the same .salary and allowances that he would 
have^ecoivecl if this art had not been passed. 

77, Provided always, and he it «*nacted, ihwt if any governor- general, governor, or ordinary 
member of the council of India, or any member of the* council of any presidency, sliall hold or 
enjoy any pension, salary, or any j»laee, office, or emolument of jirofit under tlie crown or any 
public office of the said Company, or any anwiuty pn^uhle out of tlie civil or military fund of the 
said Compaiiy, the salary of his office of Governor-geneial of^Jndia, gxjvernor or member of council, 
shall be reduced by the amount of the pension, sahtiy, annuity, or jirotils of office so respectively 
held or enjoyed by him. , 

78. And he it enacted, that the said court of directors, with the approbation of the said board 
^of coinmissioners, shall and may from lime to time M/ike regulations for the division and distribu- 
tion of the patior.age and power of noiuinatiuu of and to the office's, commands, and employments 
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in tlic said territories, and in all or any •f the presidencies thereof, amon^ the said governor-general 
in einincil, governor-gcneml, governors in council, gdl'crnors, commandcr-in-chief, and otlier com- 
manding officers respectively appointed or to be appointed under this act. 

Id. And be it enacted, that the return to Europe or the departure from India with intent 
to return to Europe ofany Governor-general of India, governor, member of council, or coinmandcr- 
in-chief, shall be deemed in law a resignation and avoidance of Ids office or employment, and that 
no art or declaration of^any governor-general, or governor, or member of courieil, other than as 
aforesaid, excepting a declaration in writing under hand and seal, delivered to the secretary for the 
public department of the {flesidency wherein he shall be, in order to its being recorded, shall be 
deemed or held as a- resignation o** surrender of his said office ; and that the salary and other allow- 
anees ofany such govcrnor-geneial or other officer 'respectively shall cease from the day of such his 
departure, resignation, or surrender ; and that if any such governor-general or member of council 
of India shall leave the said territories, or if any governor or otlier officer wliatever in the service 
of the said (-ompany shall leave the firesidcncy to which he shall belong, other than in the known 
actual service of the said Comiiany, the salary and allowances appc'rtaining to liis office shall not 
be [laid or pnvahic during his absence to any agent or other person for his use ; and in the event of 
his not returning, or of his eoming to Europe, liis salary and alh>w'ances shall be deemed to have 
ceased on the day of liis leaving tlie said teriitoiies, or the presideiic;^ to whicli he may have be- 
longed ; jirovidetl that it shall he laufiil loi the said Company to make* such payment as is now by 
law peniiittcd to ht* made to tli(‘ representative's of their officers orser\ants who, having left llicir 
Stations intending to n’lurn tlicrcto, .shall die during their absence. 

50. And lx* it i‘nact('d, that cv(‘ry wilful disolx'v ing, and every wilfitl omitting, forbearing, or 
neglecting to cMrute the orders or instructions of the said court of directors by any (fovernor- 
general of India, governor, nu'mher of coimcil, or commandc'r-in-chicf, or by any other of the 
officers or servants of the said Company, unless in cases of neces-sity (tlie burden of the proof of 
whi*’h necessity shall he ou tlie person so disobeying or omitting, forbearing or neglecting, to 
execute sueli oideiv or in-truetions as aforesaid) ; and every wilful breach of tlie trust and duty of 
any office or emplovnient by any such governor-general, governor, member of eouneil, or corn- 
ijiander-in-chief, or any of the officers or servants of the said Company, shall he deemed and taken 
<0 he a mis(h»meanor at Iaw% and shall or may be proci'cded against and piinisliod as such by virtue 
of this act. 

51. And he it (‘nact<‘(l, that it shall he lawful for any natural-born subjects of his Majesty to 
piocced by st-a to any poit i)r place having a cnsttun-liouse e.stal)lishmcnt williin the said territories, 
and to n'side thereat, or to proceed to and re.side in or pas.s through any part of such of the said 
tenitorie.s as were* under the govi'rnnicnt of the .said ('oint)any on the first day of January, oiio 
fliousaml tight Ijundred. and in any part of the coiinlries ceded by the nabob of the Carnatic, of 
the jutjviiice of (hittaek, and of the settlements t>f Singn[>orc and Malacca, without any license 
•whaiever ; provided that all -ubjects <»f his Majesty not natives of the said territories, shall, on 

their arrival in any part nf the said territories from any port or place not within the said tenito- 
ries, inni'c known in writing llicir names, piaccs of destination, and ohjerls of pursuit in India, to 
the chief <iniccr of the customs or other officer uuUiorised for that purpose at such port or place as 
aforesaid. 

Provided always, and be it enacted, that it shall not be lawful for any subject of bis Majeslv, 
except the scivanlsol the said (\iinpany and others now lawfully autlioriM'd to reside in the said 
territories, to ('nter the same by land, or to proceed to or reside in any place' or places in such 
parts of the said territories as aie net liereinbeforo in that beljalf mentioned, w ithout license from 
the said hoard of coitiiuissioiK'rs, or the said c<»uft of directors, or the said governor-general in 
council, or a governor or a governor in council of any of the said presidencies for that purpose 
first obtained : provided alw'ays tliat no license given to any naturril-biwn siiliject of his Majesty to 
reside in parts of the territories not open to all such subjects sliall bedeteifniiied or revoked unless 
in accordance witli the terms of some express clause of revoaitionor determination in such license 
contained. • 

8fi. Provided always, and be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for the said governor-general in 
council, wiili the previous con.seiit and approbation of the said court of directors for that p^rjiose 
obtained, to declare any place or places wliatevcrw'illiin the said territories optn to all his Majesty's 
natural-horn subjects, and it shall he theneeforih lawfiilfor an^of his Majesty's natural-horn subjects 
to proceed to, or reside in, or pass through anv place or places declared o])cn witliout anj^licensc 
whatever. 

84. And be it enacted, that the said governor-general in council shall and he ishewby w^qnircd, 
as soon as conveniently may be, to make laws or regulations providing for the prevention or pun'iHl)- 
ment of the illicit entrance into or residence in the said territories of persons not authorised to 
enter or reside therein. 

85. And wherc^ the removal of restrictions on the intercourse of Europeans with the said terj ^ 
ritorics will render it necessary to provide against any mischiefs or dangers that may ari.'se tlierefrom, 
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be it therefore enacted, that the said governor-general in touncil shall and he is liercby required, 
by laws or regulations, to provide with all cohvenient speed for the protection of the natives of the 
said territories from insult and outrage in their persons, religions, or opinions. 

8(). And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for any natural-bom subject of his Majesty autho- 
rised to reside in the said territories to acquire and hold lands, or any right, interest or prolit in or 
out of lands, for any term of years, in such part or parts of the said territories as he shall be so 
authorised to reside in : provided always, that nothing herein-contained shall be taken to prevent 
the said governor-general in council from enabling, by any laws or regulations, or otljerwise, any 
subjects of i)is Majesty to acquire or hold any lands, or rights, interests, or profits in or out of lands, 
in any part of the said tt‘rritoric.s, and for any estate.s op terms wliatcver. 

87. And be it enacted, that no natives of the said territories, nor any*riatural-born subject of his 
Majesty resident therein, sliall, by reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or any 
of them, be disabled from holding any place, office or employment nndcuthe said Company. 

88. And be it further enacted, that the said governor-genhral in council shall and he is hereby 
required forthwith to take into consideration the means of mitigating the state of slavery, and of 
ameliorating the condition of slaves, and of extinguishing slavery throughout the said territories so 
soon as such extinction shall be practicable and safe, and from lime to time to prepare and transmit 
to the said court of directors drafts of laws or regulations for the purposes aforesaid, and that in 
preparing siicii drafts due regard shall he liad to the laws of marriage and tlte rigltts and authorities 
of fathers and heads of families, and that such drafts sliall forthwith after receipt thereof be taken 
into consideration by the said court of directors, who shall, with all convenient spc‘ed, communicate 
to the said governor-geneial in council their instructions on tlic drafts of the jaid laws and regula- 
tions, but no such laws and regulations shall he promulgated or put in force without the previous 
consent of the said court ; and the said court shall, within fourteen da)s after the first meeting of 
Parliament in every year, lay before both Houses of Parliament a report of the drafts of such rules 
and regulations as shall have been reeeived by them, and of their resolutions or proceedings thereon. 

89. And whereas the present diocese of the hisliopric of (\nlcutta is of too great an extent for 
the incumbent thereof to perform efficiently all the duties of the office without endangering his 
health and life, and it is therefore expedient to diminish the lalxMirs of the bishop of’ the said 
diocese, and for tliat purpo.se to make provision for a.ssigning new limits to the dioeese of the said 
bishop, and for founding and constituting two separate and distinct hi.shopric*s, but nev<*rthel(*ss 
the bishops thereof to be subordinate and subject to the Hishopof C alcuttn for the time being, and 
his successors as their metropolitan ; be it therefore enacted, that in case it shall [ilease his Majesty 
to erect, found, and constitute two bishoprics, one to he styled the Bishopric of Madrtis, and the 
other the Bishopric of Bombay, and from time to time to nominate and appoint bishops to such 
bishopries, under the style and title of Bishops of Madras and Bombay respectively, there shall 
be paid from and out of the revenues of the said territories to such bisliops respeclively tlie sum of 
twenty-four thousand sicca rupees by the year. 

90. And be it enacted, that the said salaries shall commence from the time at wliich such persons 
as shall beappointed to the said office of bishop shall take upon them the execution of their respec- 
tive offices ; and that such salaries shall be in lieu of all fees of office, perquisites, emoluments, 
or advnntaire.s whatsoever ; and that no fees of office, perquisites, emoluments, or advantages what- 
soever shall be accepted, received, or taken by sucb bishop or either of them, in any manner or on 
any account or pretence wliatsoever, other than the salaries aforesaid ; and that sucli bishops re- 
spectively shall be entitled to such salaries so long as they shall respectively exercise the functions 
of their several offices in the British territories aforesaid. 

91. And he it enacted, that the said court of clircetors shall and they are required to pay to the 
bishops so from time to time to he appointed to the said bishoprics of Madius and Bombay, in 
case they shall he resident in the United Kingdom at the time of their respective appointments the 
sum of live hundred poiynds eacli, for the purpose of defra\ing tlie expenses of their equipments and 
voj’age. 

92. Provided always, and be it enacted, that such bishops shall not have or use any jiirisdictit^n 
or exercise any episcopal function.s whatsoever, either in the .saiil territories or elsewhere, hut only 
such ^.irisdiction and funetions as shall or may from time? to time be limited to them respectively 
by his Majesty by his royal letters patent under thfe great stal of the said United Kingdom. 

98. And be it it enacted, that it shall and may he lawful for his Majesty from time to time, if lie 
f shall thjuk fit, by his royal letters patent under the great sial of the said United Kingdom, to assign 
limits to the dioce*.e of the bishopric of Calcutta and to tlio dioceses of the said bishoprics of 
Madras and Bombay respectively, and from time to time to utter and vary the same limits respec- 
tiv^i^ly, as to his Majesty shall seem tit, and to grant to such bishops respectively within the limits of 
their respective dioce.ses tiic'exercisc of episcopal funciionb, and of such ecclesiastical jurisdiction as 
his Majesty shall think necessary for the superinlenden.re^nd good government of the ministers of 
^ the united church of England and Ireland therein. 

94. Provided always, and be it enacted, thjit the Bislmp of Calcutta for the time being shall be 
deemed and taken to he the metropolitcUJ bishop in India, and its such shall have, enjoy, and 
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exercise all such ecelcsiasticnl jurisdiction and episcojial functions, for the purposes aforesaid, as 
Ids Majesty sliall by his royal letters patent under thtrgreat seal of the said United Kingdom tidnk 
necessary to direct, subject nevertheless to the general superintendence and revision of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury for the time being ; and that the bishops of Madras and Bombay for the time 
being respectively shall be subject to the Bishop of Calcutta for the time being as such metropolitan, 
and shall at the time of their respective appointments to such bishoprics, or at the time of their 
respective consecrationsjjis bishop, take an oath of obedience to the said Bishop of Calcutta in such 
manner as his Majesty by his said royal letters-patcnt shall be pleased to direct. 

And be it enaci(*d, when and as often as it shall please his Majesty to issue any 
letters-patent respecting the bishopric of Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay, or for the nomination or 
appointment of any jlersow thereto respectively, tlie warrant for the bill in every such case shall 
be counter^igned by the president of the hoard" of commissioners for the affairs of India, and by 
no other poison. 

9(i. And be it enacted, that it slfall and may be lawful for his Majesty, his heirs and succes- 
sors, by warrant iind(T his ro 3 'al sign manual, countersigned by the chancellor of the cxche(|uer 
for the time being, to grant to any such Bishop of Madras or Bombay respectively who shall have 
exercised in the British territories aforesaid for fifteen years the office of such bishop, a pension 
not exceeding eight liundred pounds per annum, to be paid cpiarterly by tbe said Company. 

97. And be it emfeted, that in all eases wlieri it sliall ha[)peii the Said person nominated and 
appointed to lie bishop of cither of the said bishoprics of Madras or Bombay shall depart this 
life within -six calendar months next after the day when he shall have arrived in India for the 
purpose of taking upon him the office of sncli bishop, there shall be payable out of the territorial 
revenues from which the salary of such bishop so dying shall be payable, to tbe legal personal 
representatives of such bishoj), such sum or sums of money as sliall, together with the sum or 
sums paid to or drawn by siicli bishop in respect of bis salary, make up the full amount of one 
year's salary ; and when and so often as it shall happen that any such bishop shall depart this life 
while in possession of such office, and after the expiration of six calendar months from the time of 
fiis arrival in India for tlie purpose of taking upon him such office, then and in every such case 
there sliall he payable, out of the territorial revenues from which the salary of the said bishop sd 
dying shall be payable, to liis legal personal representatives, over and above what may have been 
due to him ut tlu» tiine*of his death, a sum erpial to the full amount of the salary of such bishop 
for six calendar months. 

9S. And be it (‘iiaeted, that if it shall happen that either of the bishops of Madras or Bombay 
shall be translated to the bishopric of Calcutta, the period of residence of such person as bishop 
of Madras or Bombay shall bo accounted for and taken as a residence as Bishop of Calcutta ; and 
if any person now an archdeacon in the said territories shall be appointed Bishop of Madi*as or 
Bombay, the period of his residcaici* in India as such archdeacon .shall for all the purposes of this 
^let hf* accounted for and tak^'ii as a residence* as sucli bishop. 

99. Provided also, and be it enacted, that if any person under tbe degree of a bishop shall be 
appointed to either of the hishopries of Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay, who at the time of such 
appointment shall he resident in India, then and in such case it shall and may he lawful for the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, when and as he shall be reipiired so to do by his Majesty by liis royal 
letters-patent under the great seal of tbe said United Kingdom, to issue a commission undar lus 
band and seal, to be directed to the two remaining bishops, authorising and charging them to 
perform all such reipiisite ceremonies for the consecration of the person so to be appointed to the 
degree and office of a bishop, 

100. And be it enacted, iliat tbe expenses of Visitations to be made from time to time by the 
said bishops of Madras and Bombay respectively shall be paid by the said Comjvany out of the 
revenues of the said territories ; provided that no greater sum on account of such visitations bo 
at any time issued th^n shall from time to time be defined and settled by the court of directors of 
the said Company, with the approbation of the commissioners for tlie affairs of India. 

101. And be it enacted, tliat no archdeacon her1?after to be appointed for the archdeaconry 

of the presidency of Fort V\ illiani in Bengal, or the archdeaconry of the presidency of Fort Saint 
George, or the archdeaconry of the presidency and Island of Bombay, shall receive in resji^ct of 
his archdeaconry any salary exceeding three thOiisaiid sicca rupees per annum ; provided always, 
that the whole expense incurred in respect of the said bishqps and archdeacons sliall not exceed 
one hundred and twenty thousand sicca rupees per annum. • ^ 

10‘i. And be it enacted, tliat of tlie establishment of chaplains maintained by the said Com- 
pany at each of the presidencies of llic said territories two chaplains shall always be ministers of 
the cluirch of Scotland, and shall have and enjoy from the said Company such salary as sliffll 
from time to time be allotted to the military chaplains at the several presidencies ; provided 
always, that the ministers of the churclt of Scotland to be appointed chajilaiiis at the said pre- 
sidencies as aforesaid shall be ordained and inducted by the Presbytery of Edinburgh according t <4 ^ 
tlie forms and solemnities used in tlie church of Scotland, and shall be subject to the spiritual 
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and ecclesiastical jurisdiction in all things of the PrcshjFtcry of Ediribtirgh, whose judgments 
shall be subject to dissent, protest, and appeaS to the provincial synod of Lothian and Tweedale, 
and to the general assembly of the church of Scotland : provided always, that nothing herein 
contained siial! be so construed as to prevent the governor-general in council from granting from 
time to time, with the sanction of the court of directors and of the commissioners for the affairs 
of India, to any sect, persuasion, or eommiinitv of Christians not being of the united church of 
England and Ireland, or of the church of Scotland, such sums of money 4 s may be expedient for 
the purpose of instruction or for the maintcnauce of places of worship. 

10.3. And whereas it is expedient to provide for the due quaflUcation of persons to be 
employed in the civil service of the said Coinpanv in the said territories, he it therefore enacted, 
that the said Governor-general of India in council shall, as snow as may he after the lirst day of 
January in every year, make and transmit to the said court of dirccttirs a prospective estimate of 
the number of persons who, in the opinion of the said governor-general in council, will ho neces- 
sary, in addition to those already in India or likely to return trom Europe, to supply the expected 
vacancies in the civil ostahlishmcnts of the respective governments in India in such one of the 
subsecpient years as sliall he fixed in the rules and regulations herein-aftcr mentioned ; and it shall 
be lawful for the said board of coinmissioneis to r<‘duce such estimate, so that the reasons for such 
reduction be given to the said court of directors ; and in the niontli of June in every year, if the 
said estimate shall have been then rec<‘iveti by the said board, and if not, tlit'n within one month 
after such estimate shall have been received, the said hoard of commissioners shall certify to the 
said court of directors what number of persons shall he nominated as candidates for admission, 
and wliat number of stvuKmts shall he admitted to the college of llie said (Jomj)any at llaileybury 
in the then current year, but so that at lea^t four such candidates, no one of wlioni sliaJl be under 
the ago of seventeen or above the age of twenty years, In' nominated, and no more than one 
student admitted for e\ery such expected vacancy in the said civil istahlisliments, according to 
such estimate or reduced esliinate as aforesaid ; and it sliall b(* lawful for the said court of 
directors to nominate such a number of candidates for admission to tlie said college* as shall be 
mentioned in the certificate of the said board ; ami if the said court of directors shall not within 
one month after the receipt of sm li certificate nominate the* whole uiimlier mentioned ther€»in, it 
shall be lawful for the said board of commissioners to nominate so many as shall he* necebsury to 
supply the d(‘fici(*ncy. 

104. And be it enaeted, that when and so often as any vacancy shall liappen in the number of 
students in the said college by death, expulsion, or resignation, it shall he lawful for the said board 
of eommis-sioners to add in respect of every such vacancy one to the number of the students to he 
admitted, and four to the number of candidates for admission to he nominated by tlu* said court 
in the following \ear. 

lOj. And be it enacted, that tlie said candidates for admission to the said eolli*g(i shall he 
subjected to an examinnlion in ^uch branches of knowledge and hy * 5 uch examiners as the said 
bfiard shall direct, juid slcdl he class(*d in a list to be pre|)arefl by the j*\:iininers, and the candidates 
W'hosc names shall stand highest in such list shall he admitted by the said court as stud«‘nts in the 
said college until the number to he admitted for that year, according to the certilicatf; of the said 
board, be supplied. 

l Ofi. And be it birther enacted, that it sliall he lawful for the said hoard of commissioners and 
they are hereby required, forthwith after the pa.sMrig of this act, to form .such rules, regulations, 
and provisions for the guidance of the .said governor-general in council in the formation of the 
estimate hcrcin-beforc menlioned, and for the good government of the said college, as in their 
judgment shall appear best adapted to secure fu candilates for admission into the same, and for 
the examination and qualitieation of such candidates, and of the stud(*rits of the said college, after 
they sliall have completed their residence there, and for the appointment and remuneration of 
proptT examiners ; ancrsuch plan, rules and regulatiuri.s and provisions respectively shall be sub- 
mitted to liis Majesty in council hw his revision and approbation ; ami when the .s;ime shall have 
been so revised and approved by his Majest/ in council, the same shall not afterwards be altered 
or repealed, except by the said board of commissioners, with the a[)probation of his Majesty in 
council. 

107. And be it enacted, that at tlie expiration of such time as shall be fixed by such rules, 
regulations, and provisions made as aforesaid, so many of the said students as shall have a certi- 
ficate f^rom the said college of good conduct dmiug tlu* term of their residence therein shall be 
subjected to an examination in the studi‘e.s pruseruted in the .said college, and so many of the said 
students as shall appear duly qualified shall he classed aecording to merit in a list to be prepared 
byUic examiners, and shall be nominated to supply the vacancies in the civil establishments in 
India, and have seniority tliercin according to tiieir priority in tlie said list ; and if there shall be 
at the same time vacancies in the establishment of mofe than one of the said presidencies, the 
rtudents on tlie said list shall, according to such priority, have the right of electing to which of the 
said establishments they will be appointed. 
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108. And be it enacted, that no a[^)ointment of any professor or teaclier at tlie said college 
shall be valid or effectual until the same shall have been approved by the board of commissioners. 

109. And be it enacted, that every power, authority, and function by this or any other act or 
acts given to and vested in the sa*^ court of directors shall be deemed and taken to be subject to 
such control of the said board of commissioners as in this act is mentioned, unless there shall he 
something in the enactments conferring such powers, authorities, or functions inconsistent with 
such construction, and except as to any patronage or right of appointing to office vested in or 
reserved to the said couft. 

110. Provided always, uvd be it enacted, that nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
enable the said board of commissioners to give or cause to be given directions ordering or 
authorising the paynftnt pf an^ extraordinary a14owance or gratuity, or the increase of any 
established salary, allowance, or emolument, unless in the cases and subject to the provisions iti 
and subject to whicli such directions may now be given by the said board, or to increase the sum 
now payable by the said Company on account of the said hoard, except only by such salaries or 
allowances as shall be payable to the officers to be appointed as iierein-betore is mentioned to 
attend upon the said board during the winding up of the commercial business of the said 
Company. 

111. And be it enacted, that wlienever in this act, or in any act hereafter to be passed, the term 
East India Company 4s or shall h(‘ used, it shall be held to apply to united company of mer- 
chants of England trading to the East Indies, and that the said united Company of merchants of 
England trading to the East Indies may, in all suits, proceedings, and transactions whatsoever after 
the passing of this act, he called by the name of the East India Company^ 

llil. And he it enacted, that tiie Island of Saint Helena, and all forts, factories, public edifices, 
and hereditaments whatsoever in the said island, and all stores and property thereon fit or used for 
the service of the government thereof, shall be vested in his Majesty, his heirs and successors, and 
the said is^land sliall be governed by such orders us his Majesty in council shall from time to time 
issue in that behalf. 

1 13. And be it further enacted, that every supercargo and other civil servant of the said Com- 
pany, now employed by the said Company in tlie factory at Canton or in the Island of Saint 
Helena, shall he capable of taking and holding any office in any presidency or establishment of the 
said territories which Ite would have been capable of taking and holding if he had been a civil 
servant in such presidency or on such establishment during the same time as he shall have been in 
the service of the said (yonipany. 

I M. And be it enacted, that from and after the passing of this act all enactments and provisions 
directing the said Company to provide for keeping a slock of tea shall be repealed. 

I la. And be it enacted, that it shall he lawful for any court of justice established by his 
Majesty’s charters in the said teiritories to approve, admit, and enrol persons as barristers, advocates, 
and attorneys in such court without any licence from the said Company, any thing in any such 
cliarier conUiined to the contrary notwithstanding ; provided always, that the being entitled to prac- 
tise as an advocate in the principal courts of Scotland is and shall be deemed and taken to be a 
quuliflcatioti for admission as an advocate in any court in India equal to that of having been called 
to the bar in England or Ireland. 

I l(i. And be it further enacted, that the court of directors of the said Company shall, within 
the said fourteen days next after the first day of May in every year, lay before both houses of*par- 
liament an account, made up according to the latest advices which shall have been received, of the 
annual produce of the revenues of the said territories in India, distinguishing the same and the 
respective heads thereof at each of their several presidencies or settlements, and of all their annual 
receipts and disbursements at home and abroad, distinguis^hing the same under the respective heads 
thereof, together with the latest estimate of the same, and also tlie amount of their debts, with the 
rates of interest they respectively carry, and the annual amount of such interest, the state of their 
effects and credits at effcli presidency or settlement, and in England or elsewhere, according to the 
lafi^t advices which shall have been received thereof, Oilid also a list of their several establishments, 
and the salaries and allowances payable by the said court of directors in respect thereof ; and the 
said court of directors, under the direction and control of the said board of cominissione.s, shall 
forthwith prepare forms of the said accounts ancLestimates in such manner as to exhibit a complete 
and accurate view of the financial affairs of the said Company ; and if any new or increased salaries, 
establishments, or pensions shall have been granted or creaPed within aiw year, tlie particulars 
thereof shall be specially stated and explained at the foot of the account of the said year. * 

117. And be it enacted, that this j^ct shall commence and take effect from and afte^ the passing 
thereof, so far as to authorise the appointment or prospective or provisional appointment of tljp 
Governor-general of India, governors, members of council, or other officers, under the provisions 
herein contained, and so fur as hereinbefore in tliat behalf mentioned^ and to all other matters and 
things, from and after the twenty-second day of April next. 

VOL. IV. 4 D • 
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CIIAMER VIII. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE ANGLO-INDIAN GOVERNMENT UNDER THE 

ClfAllTER. 

In the chronological account of the progress of Oriental Commerce, which we 
have prefixed to the foregoing tabular statements, we have briefly referred to the 
administration of the East Indian government until the renewal of the Com- 
pany’s charter in 1813. Charges of maladministration have frequently, some- 
times justly, been made against the British authorities in India. Let us, how- 
ever, compare the acts of the monarchical, and republican governments, of Europe, 
with the Indian administration, under a simple court of directors, consisting, 
generally, of men brought up as merchants, or as the civil, .military, or naval 
servants of the Company, and we must honestly acknowledge that the general con- 
duct of the latter appears in a superior character. At one time the Company's 
fleets wxre powerful enough to combat all other fleets except those of England, 
France, Spain, and Holland; and from the date of the Battle of Trafalgar, the 
navy of England, only, continued more powerful until the charters of 1813 and 
1833 provided that the East India Company should cease to carry on trade. 

It is, at the same time true, that circumstances, attendant on, and consequent 
to, the mere existence of the Company, on being once established at all, as the 
possessors of territory in India, have been accompanied by acts, which nothing 
but self-preservation, could well justify, but which w’e can only condemn, on the 
ground that territorial occupation, from the first, was not to be defended. But 
however virtuous such abnegation might have been, we could not have expected 
a spirit of self-denial, which would reject territorial possession, on the part of 
merchant adventurers, and of the courageous and intelligent oflicers, and of the 
hardy seamen and soldiers, who sailed to India, since the days of Elizabeth, from 
motives, than the spirit of bold enterprise, the ambition for glorious achievements, 
and the prospects of gainful commerce. 

Nor, W'e contend, was it to be desked, by those who wished for the progress 
of man in civilisation, that Europeans should have abstained from settling, or 
acquiring territory, and authority, in India; and, notwithstanding all that we may 
justly deprecate in the progress of {Europeans in the East, we do believe that the 
Hindoos, and their Mahommedan oppressors, have, by the presence of British 
po^er in India, avoided calamities, fronj the intestine wars of their princes, and 
cliiefs, which would have bean infinitely more destructive, and cruel, than those 
that" have occurred since the first assumption of power, in Hindostan, by the 
East India Company. 

That there has been left undone, much good which might have been practical 

admit. But, considering all the operaticftis of the Company, in those vas( 
regions, the government, the institutions, civil and military, which that associa 
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tion has established and maintained^ their deeds will ever be, historically, the 
astonishment, and w^onder, and admiration of mankit^d. 

We are, upon principle, opposed to all exclusive privileges. But it is im- 
possible not to acknowledge that, without the power of association, and, for a 
long time, of exclusive privileges, the Anglo-Indian empire never could have been 
founded, and, certairjly; could not have acquired its permanence and its power. 

The charter of 1^13 abolished most^of these exclusive privileges; and the 
charter of 1833 terminated the commercial functions of the Company : functions, 
which, though for a very long period almost absolutely necessary, were, however, 
not profitable. By the charter of 1813 the intercourse with India was opened to 
ships not less than 350 tons, from certain British ports, where sufficient inter- 
course should be, established, to the then ports of Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay. The restrictions as to the tonnage were abolished in 1823. The exclusive 
trade of the Company to Cliiiia was continued until 1833. The charter will fully 
explain the privileges which then ceased; before which period no European 
could settle in India, nor proceed ten miles into the interior, except with the 
consent of the Company. The separation of Upper India from Bengal, under 
the name of the Agra government, or fourth presidency, was carried into effect 
contrary to the recommendation of Lord William Bentinck. The Agra govern- 
ment has since beCn re-annexed, under the style of the North-West Provinces^ 
to the Presidency of Bengal. See Revenue Statistics, &c. &c. of the Noith- 
W'est Provinces,^’ (by Colonel Sykes, which we have already inserted.) 

The East India Company, by an extraordinary combination of political, 
military, and fiscal administration, has maintained native armies, by native 
'revenues, and commanded chiefly by European officers. The magnitude of this 
native force we have already stated in a tabular form. The ecclesiastical institu- 
tions in India, the colleges of the Company at Addiscombc and Haileybury, the 
institutions, the colleges, and the school-s of the Company in nearly all parts of 
India, have all been established on foundations of the roost creditable liberality, 
tolerance, and intelligence. The details ef these will be found instructive and in- 
teresting, but do not, unUss as briefly stated hereafter, appertain, to this work. 
The Press, also, has, during late years, made meritorious progress. 

The following brief view of the executive and administrative authorities under 
which the Anglo-Indian Empire is possessed, governed, and administered, is 
necessary, in order that the British poyer in India, and the means of develcpping 
the vast resources of that empire, may be, in a general view”, comprehended. 

Whoever enters the two unpretending houses, — the one in an obscure^ dirty 
lane in Westminster, and the other at nearly the extreme end of the City of 
London,— -may well marvel at tlie acts and deeds of the Anglo-Saxons in Asia. 
Thousands of private houses, ift the kingdom, are far more commodious, and 
superb, than the edifice called the office” where the affairs of India are controllecK • 
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And if we enter the dark passages of anothert ^^office," where the whole East 
Indian direction holds its* boards, an^ councils, we find the supreme head of that 
imperial direction sitting, in modest simplicity, within a little, dark, octagon 
room ; and here, and there, within the same gloomy edifice, w^e are, on inquiry, 
presented to the individual directors, in their respective little, ilhlighted nooks. 

Such are the loci^ within which are decided, the disposal, or annexation, of 
kingdoms, and states ; and, whether monarchs, and princes, are to be allowed to 
rule nominally by suffrage ; or be conquered, or allowed to retire, from pow'er, 
on a pension. In one of these offices the directors initiate, and in the other, the 
sovereign, by her commissioners, approves of, those who are appointed the go- 
vernors-general, who, in India, hold sovereign rule, and whose courts display 
imperial magnificence*, and military splendour; the governor's of presidencies; 
the commander-in-chief of a mighty army, and the generals under him. The 
Crown appoints the^ judges of the supreme courts at the presidencies, and the 
bishops, who consecrate the places of Christian worship, and who confirm 
young Christians in Hindostan, ordain ministers, &c. In these offices, also, the 
deliberations have taken place, which have decided on the augmentation of armies 
and fleets; and the adoption or framing of commercial and fiscal systems ; and 
here, also, have the orders been given which have sent armies to Affghanistan, 
and the fleets, and military forces, which have battered the Cities, and humbled 
the power and pride, of Celestial China. 

Yet, notwithstanding those great powers, and the still more wonderful success 
W.hhit Atas, attended the exercise of such extensive authority, we have neither 
heard, nor read oi5 nor seen individuals in place or power, or as mere merchants, 
so thoroughly unpretiending, and in social lifeless obtrusive than have been, ancT 
are, the East Indian directors in London. 


THE COURT OF DIRECTORS. 

' <• 

This court and its chairman constitute an executive body; the members of 
which are the representatives of the proprietors of the capital stock of the Com- 
pany — viz. 6,000,000/. sterling, divided among about 3600 proprietors. 

The administration of Indian affairs, will appear involved in all the dangers 
and* misrule of despotism, if we merely consider that the possession and govern- 
ment of India, is represented pnly by a capital of nearly six millions, and that the 
constfituency of that vast empire is vested in 3600 persons ; a majority of whom 
never take any interest in the election of directors. ‘If we reflect also that the con- 
stituency, limited as it is, may be still further reduced in numbers by a few rich 
proprietors, who would aspire to power, purchasing the stock of several small 
^ ^proprietors, in order to constitute eligibility to additional votes in the same rich 
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proprietor — and that there are u^ally above|200 proprietors, who do not possess 
their stock long enough to possess votes, and about 400 whose stock being under 
600/., have no right to vote at all. The actual number of votes is estimated at 
little, if above, 2000. Women, possessing sufficient stock, have a right to vote, 
and the very agents'of foreign potentates, though aliens, may purchase stock to 
any amount they can piy"for, and vote within the prescribed limits ; the maximum 
number of votes exercised j;)y any individual being four. 

The directors are certainly invested with considerable powers ; and although 
those have politically, and legally been subjected to restriction, through the Board 
of Control, by the ministers of the Crown, yet, we are bound to say, that powers 
so extensive have, probably, never in the history of the world, been, on the whole, 
more judiciously exercised. • 

The capital stock of the Company, namely, 6,000,000/. sterling, was some 
time ago stated to have then been divided among 3579 proprietors, 53 of whom had 
four votes ; 64, three; 347, two; 1454, one ; and 221 only 500/. stock: the latter 
are not qualified to vote, but may debate on any Indian question ; 396 who held 
stock under 500/., were not qualified to vote or speak, and 220 had not held their 
stock a sufficiently long time to entitle them to vote. A proprietor possessing 
not less than 1000/. has one vote; 3000/., two; 6000/., three; and of 10,000/. 
and upwards, four votes. The stock must be bona Jide the proprietors for twelve 
months to enable him to vote ; excepting in cases of bequest, marriage, &c. ; this 
regulation was adopted to prevent collusive transfers of stock. By a recent classifi- 
cation the gentry, bankers^ merchants, traders, ship-owners, shopkeepers, &c., 
held 1836 votes; women, 43; officers in the king’s and East India Company's 
army, 222 ; the clergy, 8() ; officers in the royal navy, 28 ; medical men, 19 ; nobility, 
20. The proprietors meet as a court regularly every quarter, and specially when con- 
vened to discuss special business. The powers vested in the court of proprietors are 
— the election of qualified proprietors as representatives to form a court of directors; 
to appoint a committee to frame bye-law»s for the regulation of the Company ; 
to control the salaries or pensions exceediflg 200/. a year, or gratuities above 600/. ; 
to confer pecuniary rewards on any oriental statesman, warrior, or others, above 
the latter-named sum, subject, however, to the confirmation of the Board of Con- 
ti;pl ; to demand copies of public documentstto be laid before it for discussion and 
consideration. The chairman of the court of directors is ex-officio chairman of 
the court of proprietors. Debates are conducted much as in Parliament, an^ all 
questions are decided by show of hands, division, ballot. Elections are decided 
by ballot. 

The court of directors, consists of twenty- four gentlemen qualified accord- 
ing to an act of Parliament, which provides that each must be a natural 
born or naturalised subject of Great Britain; possessed of 2000/. stock. He 
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cannot be a director of the Bank of , England, or the South Sea Company ; and 
he shall be liable to be removed if he should promote his own, or the elevation 
of any other director, by promises of reward, collusive transfer of stock, or pay- 
ment of travelling expenses, receive any pecuniary or other remuneration whatever, 
for any appointment in his gift or patronage as a director. • Six directors retire 
annually by rotation, and are re-eligible after twelve monflft. The proprietors have 
every four years the power to reject such directors as they deem unfit for that 
office. The court of directors elect from their own body a chairman and deputy- 
chairman annually, and wdio go out by rotation, meet once a week, thirteen form 
a court, and all questions are decided by ballot, if demanded. 

The DirectorSy for their services and responsibilities, have only a salary each 
of 300/. a year — a most paltry amount ! they have, however patronage, which 
they might abuse and turn to their pecuniary advantage. But the efficiency of 
their appointments free them from this imputation. 

When the number of appointments to the offices of cadets, writers, and assis- 
tant surgeons for the year are ascertained, the whole are divided into twenty-eight 
equal parts, of which two are allotted to the chairman and deputy-chairman, — 
to the president of the Board of Control two, and to eacli director one. 

The Court of Directors are divided into three committees, which sit at the 
India House; viz., 1, The Committee of Finance and Home "Affairsy eight direc- 
tors; 2. Political and Military Ajfain of Indiuy seven directors; 3. Revenue^ 
Judicial^ and LegislativCy seven directors. 

All correspondence and pai)ers received from abroad or from parties in the 
United Kingdom come, in the first instance, to the secretary’s office at the East 
India House. The despatches are referred by the chairs to the officers whose 
duty it is to prepare answers. The draft is prepared upon an examination of 
the documents, and submitted to the chairs ; it is then brought before its appro- 
priate committee, to be approved or altered, and then laid before the Court of 
Directors. After it has passed the Court of Directors, the draft is transmitted 
to the Board of Control, which is empowered to make alterations, but to return 
it within a limited time, with the reasons assigned for the alterations, if any shall 
have been made. Previously to the draft being laid before either committee by 
the chairs, it is usually submitted tojthe president of the Board of Control, in the 
shape of what is called a previous communication, between the president and the 
chairs, in which stage, alterations, containing the original views of the president, 
are made. The draft being returned to the chairman, he lays it either with or 
without the alterations, as he may see fit, before the committee. The draft, when 
approved of by the committee, is submitted to the court, or it may be rejected, 
altered, or approved. It is then officially sent to the Board of Control, who make 
such alterations as they judge expedient, anfi return it to the court, with their 
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reasons for the same. Against these alterations the court may make a representa- 
tion to the Board of Control, who have frequently modified the alterations. If 
the board decline to do so, they state the same to the court and desire the draft 
maybe sent in the form of a despatch out to India, agieeably to the tenor of the 
act of parliament, in the event of refusal, three judges of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench may finally decide as to the legality of the board’s order. 

The Secret. Committee.— By the act of 1784 and of 1833, the directors 
are to appoint a Secret Commit tee ^ which alone are authorised to forward to India 
all despatches which, in the opinion of the Board of Control, should be secret, 
and the subject matter of which can only be divulged by permission of the board. 
Tlie committee consists of three members of the Court of Directors, chosen by 
the court generalW, wlio usually select the chairman, deppty chairman, and the 
senior member, who take the oath of secrecy, as prescribed by the act. Their 
officers are also sworn to secrecy; and no one is employed in transcribing secret 
despatches without the permission of the board. The board is empowered by law 
to issue, through the Secret Committee, orders and instructions on all matters 
relating to war, peace, or negotiations of treaties with the states of India, and the 
Secret Committee is bound to transmit such order to India without delay. The 
Secret Committee has no legal power to remonstrate against such orders, pro- 
vided they relate to the subjects above named. This committee, in communica- 
tions upon secret despatches with the Board of Control, has often arranged, 
by mutual understanding, alterations in previous orders, or instructions ; but 
with regard to despatches sent down to the Secret Committee in respect to 
other despatches, the ct)mmittce is not empowered to make representations 
thereon to the Board of Control, whose orders are conclusive. The signatures 
of the three members of this committee arc necessary to insure obedience to 
the orders conveyed by them to the Company’s servants, with w^hom the Board 
of Control has no direct correspondence. 

The president, two secretaries, and assistant-secretary and clerks of the 
Board of Control are paid by the East ftidia Company, for which the fixed sum 
of 20,000/. per annum is allotted. The establishment at the India House is 
maintained also ^ the expense of the Company, and consists of the chairman, 
4pputy-chairman, and other directors, and Uie officers of the following respective 
departments and committees into which the Court of Directors is divided, for the 
despatch of business, viz. : — « * 

First — Secretary’s DepautmExVT, with secretary and deputy- secretary, 
and subdivided into five branches, viz., 1. Minuting and Corresponding^ viTith an 
assistant-secretary and six clSrks, and a clerk of the Buying department ; two 
clerks in charge of Ecclesiastical registrations^ &c. ; a clerk of the College depart- 
ment, and a clerk of Correspon&nce relative to vegetable productions of India, 
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2. Accounts^ branchy with an assistant-secretary and twelve clerks. 3. Pay 
branchy with an assistant-secretary and five clerks. 4. Audit branchy with an 
assistant-secretaiy and six clerks. 5. Marine branchy with an assistant-secretary 
and three clerks^ and a superintendent and assistant of extra clerks. 

Second — The Examiners’ Department, with chief and assistant-examiner, 
and two assistants, fifteen clerks, and registrar and assistant-registrar of book 
office. 

Third — Military Department, with secretarj^ and assistant-secretary 
and eight clerks, inspector and sub-inspector of military stores. 

Recently an independent department has been established for the col- 
lection of statistical information, consisting of a chief, his assistant, and a 
clerk. ^ 

There is, besides, a standing counsel and solicitor, librarian, who is also 
Sanscrit professor at Oxford, keeper of the Asiatic museum, geographer, examin- 
ing physician, inspector-surgeon for invalid seamen and soldiers, examiner of 
veterinary medicines and instruments for India, chaplain and surgeon of Poplar 
Hospital, clerk of the works, doorkeepers, &c. There is a hospital for invalids 
at Poplar, a depot for recruits at W arley, in Essex, with a colonel-commandant 
and second in command, a major, a captain and paymaster, adjutant captain, 
lieutenant, and surgeon. {See previous tabular statement of 'statistics of these 
departments.) 


THE BOARD OF CONTROL. 

This department originated with Mr. Pitt, and by act of parliament w^as 
styled ‘‘The Board of Commissioners for Controlling the Affairs of India;” but, 
like the Board of Tradty it is no board in its administrative functions ; and, there- 
fore, its name is a fiction, and it in reality and absolutely is, in conjunction with 
the chairman and directors of the East India Company, in Leadenhall-street, a de- 
partment of state, with very extraordiKary powers, and the president is, for all 
intents and purposes, a secretary of state fur the affairs of India, with his par- 
liamentary under-scicretaries, assistant secretaries, and departmental clerks. No 
commission, we believe, ever sits : although, like the Board of Trade, the other 
three secretaries of state, with some additional members of the government, are 
dejure members of this commission, or committee. 

The Board of Control is presumed to over-rule the political government of 
India, and also the financial expenditure of the civil and military departments of 
tfce Company. The political decisions are chtefly communicated to India 
by the president of the Board of Control, through the three secret directors 
of the Company. A power which may be both justified and denounced; 
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a power, when exercised with sotind judgm^t, which imparts vigour and practi- 
cability to the administration of India ; but which^ in the absence of political 
wisdom and energy, may involve evil consequences that may be fatal to the whole 
Anglo-Indian empire. This board, or rather through it, her Majesty’s ministers, 
have the appointment of judges, bishops, and the officers of the royal forces in 
India; but the Court tiT Directors name the governor-general and governors, 
but the nominations rqquire^to be approved of by her Majesty’s government. Tlie 
court usually chooses the royal commander-in-cliief in India, and the royal com- 
manclers-in-chief at the different presidencies, to command their own armies. 

The Board is divided into six departments, viz., Accounts, Revenue, Judicial, 
Military, Secret and Political, and Foreign and Public. 

1. The AccouiUani's Departments — To examine the acr^ounts of the finances 
at home and abroad : control the correspondence between the Court of Direc- 
tors and the Indian governments, in the departments of finance, and mints, and 
coinage : also, occasional correspondence in most of the other departments of the 
Company’s affairs requiring calculation, or bearing a financial character. 

2. The Ihvenne Department . — Principally revision of despatches proposed to 
be sent to the several governments of India, reviewing the detailed proceedings 
of those governments, and of all the subordinate revenue authorities, in connexion 
with tlie adjustment of the land assessments, the realisation of the revenue so 
assessed, and the general operation of the revenue regulations on the condition 
of the people, and the improvement of the country. Besides the land revenue, 
the detailed proceedings of the local authorities in the salt, ojjium, and custom 
departments, come under periodical revision. 

3. The Judicial Department . — Examination of all correspondence between 
the Court of Directors and the local governments, on subjects connected with 
the administration of civil and criminal justice and police in the interior of India, 
such as, the constitution of the various courts, the state of business in them. Hie 
conduct and proceedings of the judges, and all proposals and suggestions which, 
from time to time, come under discussion, •with the view of applying remedies to 
acknowledged defects. 

The royal counts at the three presidencies are not subject to the autho- 
rity of the Court of Directors, lor of the Board of Control ; but, any corre- 
spondence which takes place in relation to the appointment or retirement of 
the judges of those courts, or to their proceedings (including papers sent hifme 
for submission to the king in council, recommendations of pardon, &c.), passes 
through this department. 

4. The Military Attention to any alterations which may be 

made in the allowances, organisation, or numbers of the Indian army at the three 
presidencies: to the rules and regulations affecting the different branches of the 
service ; to the general staff, comprehending the adjutant and quartermaster- 
general’s department ; the commissariat (both army and ordnance); the pay, build. 
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ing, surveying, and clothing departments ; and, in fact, to every branch of Indian 
administration connected with the Company’s army. It also embraces so much 
of the proceedings, with respect to the king’s troops, as relate to the charge of their 
maintenance in India, recruiting them from this country, and the periodical reliefs 
of regiments, 

5. The Secret^ Poltlical, and Foreign Department. -^xeimines all communi- 
cations from or to the local governments, respecting their relations with the native 
chiefs or states of India, or with foreign Europeans or Americans. It is divided 
into the following branches : — 

I. The Secret department, containing the correspondence between the Indian 
governments and tlie secret committee of the f'ourt of Directors. Under the 
provisions of the act .of parliament, such confidential communications as in the 
opinion of the local governments require sccrccy, are addressed by them to the 
secret committee. Any directions, also to the local governments, relating to war 
or negotiation, which, in the judgment of the Board of Control, require secrecy, 
are signed by the secret committee ; and the local governments arc bound to obey 
those directions in the same manner as if they were signed by the whole body of 
directors. 

II. The Political department, comprising all correspondence not addressed to 
the secret committee, or sent through that committee to the' local governments, 
respecting the native chiers or states, with wliom those governments arc in alliance 
or communication, or wljose affairs are under tlicir political superintendence, or 
who are in the receipt of pecuniary stipends in lieu of territory. 

III. The Foreign department, including all correspondence relating to com- 
munications between the local governments and the several foreign Europeans 
who have settlements in India or tlic eastern islands ; and embracing, in fact, all 
the proceedings of the local governments, in relation to foreign Europeans or 
Americans resorting to India. 

The proceedings of tlic local governments, with respect to their residents and 
political agents, and to any other officers and their respective establishments* 
through whom communications with native states and chiefs, or with foreigners, 
may be maintained, arc also reported in the several departments in which those 
officers arc respectively cmiffoyed. 

6. The Pnhhc iJepartrnenl. — The business of this department comprises the 
examination of all dcspatciies to and from India upon Commercial or EcclesiastU 
cal subjects, and of tliose which, being of a miscellaneous character, are distin- 
guished by the general appellation of I\iblic.” The commercial and ecclesias- 
tical despatclies, which are considered as forming two branches of correspondence 
distinct from the Public,” arc united v ith the latter in the same department, 
only on account of the convenience of that arrangement, with reference to the 
^ ‘‘distribution of business in the establishment of the Board of Control. 
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The Public correspondence comprises those despatches wliich do not be- 
long specifically to any of the branches of correspondence hitherto enumerated. 
They relate to the education of the natives and of the civil servants ; to the ap- 
pointment of writers and of the civil service generally, and to their allowances ; 
to the several compjissionate funds ; to the grant of licenses to reside in India ; 
to the press ; to public *buildings ; to the Indian navy and the marine depart- 
ment; to the affairs (^f Prince of Wales’* I sland, Singapore, Malacca, and St. 
Helena ; and to various miscellaneous subjects. Some of these being closely 
connected with tlie business of other departments, are reported upon in them, 
although tlic whole pass through and arc recorded in the public department. 

The Eccksiastical despatches contain every thing relating to the appointment 
of chaplains, arcftdeacons, and bishops ; to their allowance^; to their conduct; to 
the building and repair of churches, or other places used for public worship ; and 
to all questions respecting the aflairs of the churches of P^ngland and Scotland 
in India, or that of Uome, so far as public provision is made for its maintenance. 

Any papers treating of ecclesiastical or miscellaneous topics, though they are 
not despatches to or from India, are likewise recorded and reported upon in this 
department. 

The expense of the Board of Control to the Company is about 30,000/. a year. 

Appointments to the civil service of the East India Company arc in the 
gift of the President of the Board of Control and individual members of the 
Court of l)irector.s, wlio have the power of nominating students to tlie college 
at Ilaileybury, where officers in this department of the public service must be 
educated : persons are eligible whose age is not less than seveufeen or more 
t\ian years ; {)rovided they have not been dismissed the army or navy, 

or expelled any place of public instruction. 

The East India C-ollece at IIailevhury has its visitor, the Right 
Reverend the Lord Bishop of London for the time being ; its principal ; its pro- 
fessors, namely, European department — classics, mathematics, history and poli- 
tical economy, law ; Oriental department^-llindi, Ilindoostani, and Mahratti ; 
Arabic and Persian, Sanscrit and Teloogoo. 

The terms of admission for students are one liundred guineas per annum 
eafh ; a moiety to be paid at the commencejnent of each terra, besides the ex- 
pense of books and stationery. Students to provide themselves with a table-spoon, 
tea-spoon, knife and silver fork, half a dpzen towels, tea-equipage, and a looktng- 
glass; also, with not less than two pair of sheets, two pillowy-cases, and two 
breakfast cloths. Ten guineas to be paid on leaving college by each studeiTt, for 
the use of the library. • • 

The course of study pursued at this college embraces the Latin and GreeJ 
classics, ancient and modern history, political economy, jurisprudence, and the 
Hindi, Hindoostani, Mahratti, Arabic, Persian, Sanscrit, and Teloogoo* • 
languages* 
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All time, not exceeding two yearji bon&fide *pent in the college in the regular 
course of education, after a student has attained the age of seventeen years, is 
considered as time passed in India, and reckons in his qualification for certain 
places and emoluments. 

A student publicly expelled will not be admitted into tl« Company's civil or 
military service in India, or into the Company’s Militafy vSeminary. 

The college terms arc as follows the first commences January 19, and ends 
June 30, and the second commences September 10, and ends December 15, in 
each year. 

The students are to provide themselves with proper academical habits. 

Appointment to the Service . — No person can be appointed to the civil service 
whose age is less thai^ eighteen or more than twenty-three yearf^ nor until he has 
resided four terms, at least, in the college, and obtained a certificate of having 
conformed to the statutes and regulations. 

On a student’s appointment, he will be required to attend at the secretary’s 
oflice, East India House, to enter into covenant, giving a bond for 1000/. jointly 
with two sureties, for the due fulfilment of the same ; namely, that he will faith- 
fully and honestly, to the best of his skill, do and perform all matters and things 
lawfully committed to his charge ; obey orders ; keep accounts, not divulge secrets, 
or be guilty of malpractices, nor leave India without notice, and to subscribe to 
the civil fund, and the annuity fund. A legal instrument is also to be entered into 
by some one person (to be approved by the Court of Directors) binding him- 
self to pay the sum of 3000/., us liquidated damages, to the Company, for breach 
of a covenant to be entered into that the student s nomination has not been in 
any way bought, or sold, or exchanged ibr any thing convertible into a pecuniary 
benefit. 

Sank , — The rank of a student’s leaving the college is determined by the certifi- 
cate of the principal, granted with reference to the industry, proficiency, and 
general good behaviour. Such rank to take effect only in the event of the stu- 
dent’s proceeding to India within sixcinontlis from the date of the said certifi- 
cate. 

A civil servantj. on arriving at the presidency to which he js appointed, should 
immediately report himself in the proper quarter, as his residence in India is cal- 
culated from the date of his so doing ; and this is most important with respect 
to f^irlough regulations, and a variety of pther privileges. 

Under the royal warrant pf precedence civil servants are divided into six 
classes, viz, civilians of thirty-five years’ standing form tl)e first class, of twenty 
years’ standing the second class, of twelve years’ stniiding the third class, of eight 
years’ standing the fourth class, of four years’ standing the fifth class, and under 
four years’ standing the sixth class. 

' Kmolurnenls . — On first reaching India a civilian is allowed about 30/. per 
month, till; having passed the necessary examination in one or more of the 
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Oriental languages (which musti be within ^welve months of his arrival), he is 
attached to the service, the emoluments of which vary from 500/. to about 10,000/. 
per annum. The members of council receive 9600/. eacli per annum in Bengal, 
and 6000/. per annum at Madras and Bombay. Civil servants must have three 
years' actual residence in India to hold a situation of over 1500/. per annum, 
nine years' residence lJD*hold a situation of over 3000/. per annum, and twelve 
years’ residence ho hold a situation of over 4000/. per annum. No civil servant 
can receive a greater salary than 5220/. per annum, unless he be a governor or 
member of council. • 

Sick Leave , — A civil servant absent from his station on sick leave is entitled 
to retain his office for two years, and to the salary of such office, subject to a 
deduction of one^ixth for the first and onc-fourth for the^ second year, where it 
exceeds 2400/. per annum. If it docs not exceed that sum the deduction is one- 
eighth for the first and one-sixth for the second year ; and where it is as low as 
Goo/, per annum, no deduction is made for the first, and only one-eighth for the 
second year. If absent more than two years, a civil servant can only draw, 
if a senior merchant, 400/,, and if below that rank, 300/. per annum. Under this 
regulation no second leave is granted to a servant who has been absent two 
years, till three years have elapsed from the date of his return. These regula- 
tions refer to civil* servants proceeding to China, Australia, the Cape of Good 
Hope, Mauritius, St. Helena, or to any place within the limits of the East India 
Company’s charter. 

Furlou(jh ^ — It is provided by regulation as follows: — That after an actual 
lesidcnce in India of t(*n years or upwards, a covenanted civil servant shall be 
entitled to return once to Europe, on leave for three years, and to receive for that 
])eriod 5u0/. per annum, ])rovidcd in no case a greater number come home under 
this regulation, iuinually, than seventeen from Bengal, nine from Madras and 
Bombay ; and that the preference shall be given first to those servants pro- 
ducing medical certificates, that a \isit to Europe is indispensably necessary for 
the restoration of health, and then to servants in their order of seniority. 

That civil servants compelled by illness to return to Europe previous to com- 
pletion of ten yt a[s, shall receive 2000 rupees as passage-money, and for a period 
not exceeding three years, 250/. per annum ; but servants having received this, 
shall not, in the event of again returning to Europe, after a residence of ten years 
or upwards, be entitled to any allowai\pc, except it be occasioned by illnessf and 
then only to the difference between what they haye before drawn in the shape of 
absentee allowance and 500/. per annum for three years. 

That if the absence of a chril servant returning to Europe upon private affairs 
(previous to a residence of ten years) shall exceed one year, the excess shall Be 
deducted from the period during Vliich the furlough allowance when it is granted 
to him would otherwise be enjoyed. 

* Tlic furlouali rcauliUiom arc under revision. 
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That servants proceeding to the Cape of Good Hope^ &c., for healthy and from 
the same cause thence to Europe, shall be entitled to the benefit of the foregoing 
regulations ; and that in all cases, the allowances which arc to be paid quarterly 
in Europe, commence from the date of leaving India, and terminate at the ex- 
piration of three years, or the time of arrival in India, v’hichever may first 
happen. 

Assay masters, and deputy assay masters, compelled by ill-health to return 
to Europe, receive 191/. 12 a‘. 6</. and 118/. 125. Oof. respectively for three years, 
when it is to cease. 

That any servant in receipt of absentee allowance from a civil fund, shall not 
be entitled during the same period to the allowances prescribed by these regula- 
tions beyond such ampunt as may bring the total of his annual receipts from both 
sources to the sum above limited. 

Civil servants returning to England, must, immediately on arrival, report 
themselves with address, by letter to the secretary at the India House, for- 
warding at the same time the certificates received in India; and they are re- 
quired to rejoin the service at the expiration of leave, unless an extension has 
been obtained six months previous to its expiration, which is only granted in 
cases of sickness, or where a further residence in Europe is indispensably 
necessary. • 

That when a civil servant has obtained an extension of leave, be must, at the 
expiration thereof, obtain permission either to return to duty or reside a further 
time in Europe; failing in which, he is liable to be struck off. 

That the Act 33 Geo. 3, cap. 52, sec. 70, as it resjiects civil servants, applies 
only to cases of sickness or infirmity, and that no civil servant be considered 
eligible to return to the service after five years’ absence under that enact rneiit, 
who has failed to obtain, agreeably to the foregoing regulations, an extension of 
leave under the circumstances referred to in the Act. 


Abstract of AetZ^ Geo. 3, c. 52, s. *10, precluding the llvturn to their Dutgrf Civil and 
MUitarg Servants after an Ahsefice of Five Years. 

“That no person who sh^dl have held any civil or military station whatever in India, 
being unrler the rank of a member of council, ur commander-ill-cflk^f, Iiaving departed 
from India by leave, and not returned within the space of five years next after such de- 
parture, shall be entitled to any rank or restoration of office, or he capable of again 
serving in India in the Company's service, unless it shall he proved, to the satisfaction of 
the Court of Directors, that such absence w*s occasioned by sickness or infirmity, or 
unless such person be permitted tn return with his rank to India, by a vote or resolution 
passed by way of ballot, by three parts in font of the proprietors assembled in general 
court, spcciaUy convened for that purpose, whereof ciffht days’ previous notice of the 
tipie and purpose of such meeting sh.iH be given in tne London Gazette, or unless, in 
the case of any military ofijeer, it shall be proved, to the satisfaction of the said Court , 
of Directors and the Board of Commissioners for the Adairs of India, that such absence 
jWas occasioned by sickness or infirmity, or even inevitable accident.” 

Retiremod. —A civil servant retiring from the service has no claim to a 
pension; but government guarantees him the benefits of the annuity fund of his 
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presidency, to which he is bound by covenant to subscribe. This fund secures 
to him, in his turn, a pension of 1000/. after twenty-two years’ actual residence 
in India ; and, if compelled by illness to retire previous to the completion of 
such term, he is entitled to 600/. per annum after fifteen, and 250/. per annum 
after ten years* actual residence. If he retires before the expiration of ten years* 
residence, he receives a Fionas of 500/. ; but for all particulars see Bengal Civil 
Service Annuity l^und. Assay masters arjd deputy assay masters who are per- 
mitted to retire after twenty years’ service, including three years for a furlough, 
the former upon 300/. per annum, the latter upon 191/. 12.?. 6J. per annum, and 
if compelled by ill-health, duly certified, to quit India at an earlier period, the 
retiring allowance after ten years’ service for an assay master 200/. per annum, 
and deputy assay.master 150/. per annum. 

MILITARY SERVICE OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

Co vain/ y In fantry y Engineers^ and Artillery, 

Appointments to the military service of the East India Company are made 
by the President of the Board of Control and individual members of the Court of 
Directors, either “ direct” (that is, proceeding to India at once), or through the 
military seminary Addiscornbe. Neither “ direct” appointments nor nomina- 
tions to Addiscornbe can be legally purchased; and where they have been 
obtained by corrupt means the parties are liable to penal consequences. 

No person who has been dismissed the army or navy, the Royal Military 
College at Sandhurst, tlie Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, or who has been 
iohliged to retire from any public institution for immoral or ungcntlemanly con- 
duct, will be appointed a cadet, elthci direct to India or to Addiscornbe. Cadets 
appointed to Bengal must subscribe to the Military Orphan Asylum and Military 
Widow’s Fund ; and those to Madras and Bombay to the military fund at their 
respective presidencies. 

Conditions of Admission to the Service. — Every candidate must produce the 
annexed documents : — 

First, — A letter, in the following form, filled up and signed by the person 
who procures eitlftr the cadetship or the nomination to Addiscornbe from the 
director for the party to be appointed : — • 

Gentlemen, — I do hereby declare, upon my honour, that I received (the cadetship 
• • * or the nomination of a cadet for tli^ military seminary, as the case may l)e)*from 
[the director’s name] gratuitously and expressly for Mr. [the cadet’s name], and to whom 
I have given it gratuitously, being well acquainted wifli his character, family, and con- * 
nexions. I am, gentlemen, your most obedient servant, * 

To the Hon. Court of Directors of the East India Company. • 

[The person recommending to siu:ti at full length, and to insert his address.] 

In case the appointment is direct” one, insert here the presidency, and also 
whether for infantry or cavalry. 

.Second, — A certificate of birth in the following form ; — 
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Extract from the Register Book of the Parish of ^ in the County of 
Resident Clergyman’s or } 

Sessions* Clerk’s Signature i 
Churchwardens* or ) 

Elders* Signatures 5 

The above extract must be signed by the resident clcr^man, and counter- 
signed by the churchwardens ; or if in Scotland by the^^ssiofis’ clerk and two 
elders; and if there is no register of birth or baptism to be found, the cadet 
himself must then make a declaration of that circuitlstanfce, and of the date of 
his birth before a magistrate. 

Third, — The annexed certificate from parent, guardian, or next of kin: — 

1 do hereby certify that the foregoing extract from ilie registrar of births and baptisms 
of the parish of in the county of contains the dale of the of my , 

who is the bearer of thi^, and nominated (a cadet on the cstaWishaient, or on the 

military seminary establishment, as the case may be) by , V>(j. ; and 1 do further 
declare, &c., &c., &:c., as iu form ; adding after the words “ ahovc-mentiomd,*' and 1 do 
declare 1 am fully aware that if it should be discovered hereafter that the said appoint- 
ment has been obtained by purchase, or by any other unlawful means, he will be subject 
to dismission from the East India Company’s service, and rendered ineligible to bold 
any situation in the Company’s service again. 

Witness my hand, this day of , in the year of our Lord 

Fourth, — The following certilicatc to be signed by two practising surgeons: — 

I have this day carefully examined Mr. , and certify that his eyesight and 

hearing are perfect; that he is without defonnity, and has the perfect ^ase of all his limbs; 
that he has no appearance of any constitutional disposition or tendency to disease ; and 
that he does not appear to have any mental or bodily defect whatever to disqualify him 
for military service. 

Embarkation, — When a cadet is ready to embark, he must apply to the Clerk 
at the India House for passing Cadets, ^c., for a certificate of his having passed, 
which certificate will direct him to the secretary's office, w here he wHl obtain the 
certificate of his appointment. He will then hold himself in readiness to embark, 
either previous to the ship’s departure from Gravesend, or at the last port from 
whence she shall take her departure from England. 

Those cadets w'ho shall fail to apply at the cadet department for their orders 
within three months from the date of flieir being passed and sworn before the 
committee, or shall not actually proceed under such orders, arc considered as 
having forfeited th<?ir appointments, unless special circumstances shall justify 
the court’s depariure from this regulation. 

Cavalry and Infantry, — Candidates for these branches of the service for 
the most part proceed direct/^ 

Qualification, — They must-be sixteen and under twenty-two years of age, 
unless<tbey have held a commission in her majesty’s service, or in the militia or 
fencibles when embodied* aiid called into actual service, or have been in the 
cbmpany of cadets of the royal artillery, when they are eligible, if not more 
than twntyfive years of age, provided always \hat they produce the certificates 
tfdready noticed, and also their commissions, together with a certificate from the 

* A comroissicn in the militia regiments of the Cliasincl Islands is not considered a sufficient 
qualification. 
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War Office or commanding oflicor under whom they have served, to the effect that 
they have joined and done duty with a regiment for the full term of one year 
and u[)wards, and they have neither been dismissed, nor have they resigned 
in consequence of any misconduct, 

Ranfc . — Cadets i;ank according to the seniority of the directors nominating 
them, from the date o£ the sailing of the ship in which they leave Gravesend or 
any outport at whjeh they may embark, as,it appears from Lloyd's List ; and all 

direct” cadets appointed or sworn in between the 10th of March and 10th of 
June, or between lOtli of September and 10th of December (or the days which 
may be fixed on for tlie public examination of the seminary cadets), rank after 
the seminary cadets who may pass their examinations, provided the latter sail 
for their respective destinations within three months after passing examinations. 

Engineers and A rliUertj . — Candidates for the scientific brunches of the service 
must be educated at the military seminary.* Those cadets who are most distin- 
guished are selected for the engineers, according to the vacancies in that branch of 
the service; and those immediately following in order of succession are promoted 
to the corps of horse and foot artillery. Those for whom there is no room in 
the engineers, but who arc reported to have attained to a high degree of quali- 
fication, receive honorary certificates, and their names are announced to the 
governments in India, and published in general orders to the army, as meriting 
particular notice. Tlicy have the privilege of choosing the presidency in India 
in which they shall be stationed. 'J"he cadets not appointed to engineers or 
artillery are, when reported qualified, posted to the infantry, and rank together, 
accHJrding to the rank wliicli they olitaincd at the seminary. 

* Cadets mlly pass tlirongh the seminary as rapidly as their qualifications will 
enable tbciii after a year’s residence, provided that they are of the age of sixteen 
years on or before the day of final examination. Their stay at the institution is 
limited to four terms. 

Rank , — Cadets educated at this institution take rank in the army above all 
other cadets who are appointed from thc^commencement of three months pre- 
viously to tlie date of the seminary cadets being reported qualified ; and the time 
passed at the institu|;ion after sixteen^ counts as so much time^passed in India in 
calculating the period of service for retiring pensions on full pay. 

' MILP'ARY SEMINARY AT ADDISCOMBE. 

Tuis institution for military students is under the following inspection and 
training : — » 

A public examiner and inspector ; a lieutenant-governor ; a chaplain ; sur- 
geon: stafF-captaiu ; two orderly officers;! public examiner, Oriental depart-^ 

* “ Direct** artillery appointments ai;p sometimes made when the exigencies of the service 
require a large augmentation of officers. 

t These officers are entitled to ten shillings a day, quarters and commons. They must be* « 
unmarried, and under the regimental rank of captain. Officers on furlouiti are eligible. 

VO!T,, rjr. /, „ 
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ment ; professors and masters of mathematics and classics, fortification and 
artillery, military drawing, military surveying, landscape drawing, Oriental lan- 
guages, chemistry and geology, practical mechanics, &c., Trench, sword exer- 
cises ; clerk for i)assing cadets and assistant-surgeons ; purveyor and steward, 
&c., &c. • 

SemitKmj — Conditions for Admission. — No candidateT tan be admitted under 
fourteen^ or above eighteen years. 

Independent of the documents already noticed as necessary for admission to 
the service, each candidate for the seminary must produce a certificate of having 
had tlic small-pox, or been vaccinated, and of good conduct, from tlie master 
under whom he lust studied, lie must also deliver the names of two persons 
residing in London, o'* its vicinify, who eiigugc to receive him if dismissed the 
seminary, or be removed from sickness, or any other cause. 

Qnalifientions. — The candidate will be required to write down a sentence from 
dictation, and if found deficient in hand- writing or oithograj^hy, his reception 
will be deferred for sueli length of time as the licad master shall report neces- 
sary. No candidate will be admitted who cannot construe C.esar’s Commen- 
taries,^^ and who docs not possess a correct knowledge of all tlic rules of arith- 
metic usually taught in schools, especially the rule of three, compound propor- 
tion, ])ractice, interest, vulgar and decimal fractions, and the extraction of the 
square root. 

Tlicse tests are all that are absolutely rcciuislte, but it will be of advantage 
to a cadet, if, before admission, he is well acquainted with the following 
portions of Cape’s “ Course of Mathematics,” in the order in which they are 
given, viz. : — 

Hie remainder of arithmetic, omilting pages 7G, 77. The use of logaritlims. 
The first three sections in geometry, and the theory of proportion. First part 
of algebra, omitting the ])ro{)usitions of the greatest common measure and the 
least common multiple. Fourth and fifth sections in geometry, and geometrical 
problems. It is very desirable tliat a'*cadet, on joining, sliould be able to draw 
in pencil, and shade with Indian ink. 

Every cadet is considered a prohalionmy pupil for the first six months ; at the 
end of which period the public cxUcminer will report on the probability of his 
jjassing for the artillery or infantry within four terms, and, should this appear 
improbable, he will be returned to his friends. 

Payments^ — Tlie parents or guardians of the cadet are required to pay 50/. 

for board, lodging, and education, and an entrance subscription of 2/. 2s. 
to the puV’dic library; which payments include e\Vry charge except for uniform, 
clothes, boo'^. ks, and ^Kickct-inoiiey, va: hereafter specified. Tlie payment of the 
fixed cliarges^fur each term is to be inede in advance ; and the payment for 
clothes, pockct-Tl^ioncy, and books for the preceding term is to be made previous 
to the cadet’s retu^m to the seminary. 
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A cadet entering in a term, «nust pay for the whole term, which will count 
as one of tlie four terms of his .residence ; and no return of any porlion of the 
advance will be made in the event of a cadet’s quitting the seminary. 

Efjtnptnenls . — Previous to the cadet’s admission, his parents or guardians sluill 
furnish him wdtli the following articles, viz.: Nine shirts, three night-shirts, 
eight pairs of cotton stJtiftkings, six pairs of worsted ditto, six towels, six night- 
caps, eight po(iket*handkcndiiefs, one pain of white trousers (to be repaired, or, 
if necessary, to be renewed, at the vacation), two combs and a brush, a tooth- 
brush, a Bible and Prayer-book, a case of mathematical in?-lrmncnts of an 
approved pattern, to be seen at Messrs. Troughton and Simms, 130, Fleet- 
street; Mr. Jones's, 02, Charing-cross ; Mr. Gilbert, 148, Fcnchurch-street ; and 
at Messrs. Reeves^and Sons, 150, Ghefipsidc. ^ 

Sucli articles of uniform dress’^ as may be considered necessary, arc provided 
at the cost of the cadet, and the amount of pocket-money issued to him is also 
to he defrayed by parents or guardians.f 

The following class-books will be provided at the public expense, the muti- 
lation or destruction of which to be chargeable to the cadets, viz.: — Hindustani 
Dictionary,” Latin ditto,” Woodhouse’s Spherical Trigonometry,” Inman’s 
Nautical Astronomy,” Inman’s “ Nautical Tables ” 

The cadet, on first joining, will be supi)licd v\itli the following books at the 
cost of parents or guardians, viz.: — Cape’s Matliematics,” Straith’s “Treatise 
on Fortification,” Shakspear s “ Hindustani Grammar,'’ First Volume “ Hindu 
Selections,” Fielding’s “ Porspectis’e,'’ “ French Grammar,” “ French Dic- 
tionary,” De la Voye's “ Frcneli Instructions,” ‘‘ Casar’s Commentaries,” 
Daniell’s “ Chemical IMiIlosophy,” Any other books required by the seminary 
to be paid for by the cadets. 

Prohibition. — ^The cadet must not join the seminary witli a greater sum In his 
possession than one guinea; and a further supply during the term, on any pre- 
tence whatever, may subject him to dismission. Provision being made for 
furnishing him with every requisite, he eftnnot really v\ant a supply of money to 
be placed at his disposal while at the seminary; and if his friends do notwith- 
standing think proper to furnish him with money, they puUit in liis power to 
commit irregularities, which must always retard his studies, and may eventually 
lead to his removal frotn the institution. 

Vacations. — Midsummer commencas about the middle of June, and cnds^uly 
31; Christmas about tlie middle of December, and ends January 31. 

At the close of every vacation, the cadet must apply at the cadet depart- 

• • 

• Viz, : — Jackets, waistcoats, storks, foraging caps, trousers, slioes, i;h)vcs, together witli«a 
proportionate share of the expense of any other periodical supplies, and the repairs of the same, 
rho average cost is 01, Os. per term. 

f Viz. '•ijf. Od. a-wcek, with Is. additional to censors, and '‘2s. (id. additional lo corporals. ^ ^ 
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ment, East India House, for an or^er for re-admission, and all sums then due 
must be paid up. He is only re-admitted upon •returning with the same numbei 
of books and instruments which he took home, with his linen put into propoi 
repair, and he himself in a fit state of health to renew his studies. 

Extract from the standing regulations of the seminary. See. 1., Clause 1: — 

“ No professor, master, or other person in the institution, slfall receive from the cadet, 
or the parents or friends of any cadet, any pecuniary present or consideration, on any 
pretence whatever.” 

By a resolution of the Court of Directors, all cadets at the Military Semi- 
nary, and all subsequent nominations thereto, are deemed for general service 
until brought forward for public examination. 

CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Chaplains are appointed to the East India Company’s service by the chair- 
man and deputy-chairman and individual directors of the Court of Directors, 
subject to the approval of the Archbishop of Canterbury or tlic Bishop of 
London. They must enter into a bond, with covenant for 500/. jointly with two 
sureties, the expenses of which amount to 14/. 5^., and arc required to subscribe 
to the military funds of the presidency to which they arc attached. Chaplains 
are subject to military orders, and form part of the military staff. 

Qualificatiom. — Candidates must not exceed forty years of age, and must 
show that they have been two years in orders, by producing their letters as dea- 
cons and priests. They must also produce the following testimonial, signed by 
three beneficed clergymen : — 

Wo, whose names are hereunder written, declare and testify, from our personal know- 
ledge of the life and behaviour of , for the space of tiuce years last past, 

that he hath during that time lived piously, soberly, and honestly, nor hath he at any 
time (as far as wc know or believe) written, taught, or held any thing contrary to the 
doctrine or discipline of the Church of Englaud.-^ln witness whereof we have hereunto 
set our hands the day of , 

The Bishop of Loudon requires a testimonial, in a form differing somewhat 
from the above, which form may be obtained upon apjdication to his lordship^s 
secretary. 

The following certificate, signed by two practising surgeons', is also required : — 

We have this day carefully examined the Rev. , and certify that his eye- 

sight and hearing are perfect ; that he has no appearance of any constitutional disposition 
or ttridcncy to disease ^ and that he does not,2ippear to Ijuve any mental or bodily defect 
whatever to disqualify him for tlm duties of his profession in India. 

After obtaining the counter-signature of the Bishop of London to the certi- 
ficate of appointment, chaplains must again attend at the India House on any 
subsequent Wednesday, at half-past one o’clock, for the purpose of being sworn, 
on which occasion they must appear in canonicals. When sworn, the sum of 
♦ 150/. is paid to them to defray the expense of passage and outfit ; but they must 
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proceed to their destination witbmsix months; failing which, without leave ob« 
tained, the appointment lapses. 

Chaplains of the Church of Scotland must be ministers of the Establishment, 
ordained and inducted by the Presbytery of Edinburgh, and are subject to the 
spiritual and ecclesiastical jurisdiction in all things of the Presbytery of Edin- 
burgh, whose judgmertts shall be subject to dissent, protest, and appeal to the 
provincial synod df Lothian and Tweeddale, and to the general assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. 

Emoluments , — Chaplains afe paid per month as follows: — 



Bengal. ^ 

1 Madras. | 

Bombay. 


1 rs. 

rs. • 

rs. 

Souior Prenuloncy Chaplain 

; 1.201 3 a 

1,200 0 0 

1,200 0 0 

Junior do. do 

i i,i2fi 2 0 : 

OHO 0 0 

0 0 

Chaplains 

, KOO 0 fl I 

700 0 0 

670 0 0 

Assistant Chapluiua 

' 500 0 0 1 

r»oo 0 0 

500 0 0 

I H Juniors. 
400 0 0 


The chaplains of the Church of Scotland receive the same pay as the other 
chaplains and assistant chaplains of the presidencies to which they may be 
attached. 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Assistant Sur^cous , — These olficers are appointed by the President of the 
Board of Control and individual members of the Court of Directors, and such 
:ij)pointnients cannot legally be jiurchascd. They are required to subscribe to 
the military, or medical, and medical retiring fund, at their respective pre- 
sidencies. 

Qualification, Age . — A candidate must not be under twenty-two years; in 
proof of which he must produce an extract from the register; and also the other 
certificates and documents. 

Qaalijicniion in Surgery . — On reccivhig a nomination, he will be furnished 
with a letter to the College of Surgeons, and their certificate will be a satisfac- 
tory testimonial of qualification ; but should he possess a* diploma from the 
Qollege of Surgeons of liondon, Dublin,.or Edinburgh, or the University or 
Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow, either will be deemed sufficient 
without further examination. * 

Qualification in Physic . — He must also pass an examination, by the Company’s 
examining physician, in the practice of physic; in which will be inclufled as 
much anatomy and physiology as is necessary for the treatment of intern.^I 
diseases, as well as the art of prescribing and compounding medicines. lie must 
produce proof of having attended, at least, two courses of lectures on the practice^ 
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of physic, and a certificate of having attended cHligently the practice of the phy- 
sicians at some general hospital in London, or in the country, for six months, 
provided the provincial hospital contain, at least, on an average, one hundred in- 
patients. No attendance on the practice of a physician at any dispensary will 
be admitted. 

Embarkation , — The assistant-surgeon is required to dpply to the cadet office 
for orders of embarkation, and actually proceed under sucji orders within three 
months from tlie date of being passed and sworn. lie must pay 5/. for tlie 
certificate of appointment. 

Rank . — The rank of assistant-surgeons is determined in the same manner as 
is that of persons proceeding to India as direct” cadets. 

Veterinart/ Snrgeo,^^s , — These officers are appointed by the Court of Directors, 
and receive 90/. for a passage to India. 

Qnalifiaaiiom , — Xbey must be under twenhf years of age and produce a 
diploma from the Veterinary College of London, and a certificate from the 
professor of general fitness. 

REGIXATIONS AFFECTING THE MILITARY SERVICE IN INDIA. 

Leave of Absence , — Officers having leave on medical certificate to China, 
Australia, the Cape of Good IIojic, Mauritius, St. Helena, oi places within tlie 
limits of the East India Company’s charter, are entitled to draw their pay and 
allowances. 

Ofijcers employed in the civil departments and drawing a civil allowance, are 
entitled, in common with officers holding staff situations in the military depart- 
ment, to draw the military pay and allowances of their rank, within the limits of 
the charter, while absent for two years, on leave under medical certificate, and 
likewise one half of the difference between such allowances and tlie (uvil or staff 
pay of the offices to wdiich they stand aj)j)ointed. 

Chaplains proceeding on leave within the limits of the charter for 1)ene- 
fit of health, are, in respect to proportion of allowances to he draw n during ab- 
sence, the conditions and period for which such allow^ances are to be druwm, and 
the allow'ances to be drawn in case of their not returning within two years, sub- 
ject to the same rules as civil servants proceeding on sick leave. 

Furlough , — Officers must be ten years ni India before they can be entitled 
(except in cases of certified sickness) to be absent on furlough. The furlough 
is granted by the commander-in-chief at each presidency, wdth the approbation 
of the^respective governments. 

Officer's who have not served ten years, visiting I higland on urgent private 
Affairs, may be allowed a furlough for one year without pay. 

A chaplain (appointed previous to the IsUof September, 1830), after seven 

Notk.— T he v/hole of the furlough regulalions, hotli civil nud niililaiy, being in progress of 
revision, the text applies only to existing regulations. 
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years* residence, is allowed furlftugh and 2g2/. per annum. Should he return 
from sickness, prior to such a period, he is allowed only 191/. 125. per annum. 
If appointed subsequent to that date, after seven years, 191/. 125. per annum; 
and if compelled by ill-health to leturn prior to that period, only 127 /. 155. per 
annum. • 

No officer on furloRgli can receive pay for more than two years and a half 
Iroiii the period of Iii§ quitfing India until*hc returns, excepting colonels of regi- 
ments, and these of the rank of lieutenant-colonel regimentully, when promoted 
to that of major-general ; the Matter are then allowed to draw the pay of their 
brevet rank beyond the above period. 

A conductor of stores is allowed furlough jmy only in case of sickness. 

Officers visiting England on furlough must report tlieir^irrival by letter to the 
secretary at the India ILjuso, stating the name of the ship in wdiich they came, 
and their address, forwarding at the same time the certificates they received in 
India. 

The period of furlough is three years, reckoning from its date to the day of 
the return of the officer to his presidency ; and oilicers are required to rejoin at 
llie e.\])iration of three years, unless they have obtained an extension of leave six 
months before the ex])iration of that period. No furlough is extended except in 
cases of sickness, certiiled in the manner hereafter-mentioned ; or where a further 
residence in ]iuroj)e is indispensably necessary. 

All officers soliciting extended leave must, if in London or its vicinity, appear 
before the Company’s examining pliysician who will report on the state of such 
officer’s liealth. And if resident in the couutrv, must transmit with the letter of 
a])j)Iication a (‘crtillcatc in the follovdng form, signed by at least two eminent 
medical practitioners. When the officer is abroad, in any part of Europe, it must 
liave also the attestation of a magistrate, that the parties certifying arc eminent 
physicians.” 

I hereby certify, that 1 have carefully examined (stale the nature of the case, as well 
as the name of the {>arty), and I declaio, i 4 |>on my lionoiir, that, according to the best 

of my judgment and belief, is at present unfit for mililary duly, and that it is 

absolutely necessary, for the recovery of his health, that he should remain at least 
longer in this couny>y. 

^ Officers having obtained an extension ojT furlough to a given period must, at 
its expiration, apply for permission, cither to return to duty or to reside a further 
time in England. 

In every case in which an officer has had histfurlough extended beyond the 
prescribed period, on the ground of health, and sliall apply to return to (hity^he 
shall produce a certificate frdln the examining physician that his health is com- 
jdetely re-established. 

No officer who has failed to ol)tain an extension of furlough will be considered 
eligible to return to the service after five years’ absence, under the act of SJ 
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Geo. 3, cap. 52, sec. 70; but the provisions off this act have been modified as 
respects some officers, by the 53 Geo. 3, cap. 155, see. 84, as follows : — 
Whereas inconvenience to the military service of the East India Company has 
been found to arise in certain cases from tlic provisions of the act 33 Geo. 3, 
cap. 62, sec. 70; be it ilierefore enacted, that it shall and njay be lawful for the 
said Court of Directors, w'ith the approbation of the said^ioard of Commissioners 
to permit any military officer, being <of the rank of a general, officer or colonel 
commanding a regiment, or being a lieutenant-colonel commandant of a regiment, 
who, having departed from India with such leave jis aforesaid, shall not have re- 
turned to India within five years from the time of such departure, to have his 
rank and to be capable of again serving in India, although such absence may not 
have been occasioned by sickness or infirmity, or any inevitable accident ; any 
thing in the said act contained to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Every officer upon leaving India will receive a printed copy of the general 
order on this subject, so that a plea of ignorance cannot be admitted. Officers, 
therefore, who shall not in due time apply, so as to effect their return within the 
period of three years from the commencement of furlough, will subject lliemselvcs 
to the loss of the service, unless they shall be permitted by the court to remain a 
further time in Europe. 

lieturning to India, — Whenever a detachment of Company’s recruits, to the 
extent of thirty men, are embarked on any one ship, they may be placed in charge 
of the senior Company's officer, not exceeding the rank of a field officer, who sliall 
have obtained permission to return to his duty on the ship, within at least seven 
days of the period fixed for embarkation : — the officer is to proceed with the men 
from the depot ; and, as a remuneration for this service, is to be granted tlie 
passage money of his rank, payable to the commander of the ship. 

Retiring from Service.^ — Officers who have served less than three years in 
India, and lost their health, are entitled to an allowance from Lord Clive's Fund, 
if proper objects of that bounty, as follows, viz.: — Second lieutenant, cornet, or 
ensign, 2s. a-day ; and a lieutenant, 2.?. 6rf. a-day ; provided they are not possessed 
of, or entitled to, real or personal property to the extent, if an ensign, of 760/., if a 
lieutenant, of 1000/, 

Officers compelled to quit the service by wounds received in action, or by ill- 
health contracted on duty after three years’ service, may retire on the half-pay of 
their rank, viz.: — Second lieutenant, comet, or ensign, 3s. a-day ; lieutenant, 
and assistant-surgeon, As. a-day. 

A subaltern officer, or assistant-surgeon, having served six years, may retire on 
3$. a-day, itf his health prevent his continuing indndia. A lieutenant having 

* In these regulations, where a prescribed time is mentioned, ** including a furlough/’ it docs 
not mean that the party must have absolutely served the efitire time, whetlier he has taken his fur- 
Jwigh or not. Thus an officer who is entitled to retire on Cull pay after an actual service of twenty- 
five years ** including a furlough,” should he not have taken such furlough, is entitled to the same 
privilege after an actual service of twenty-two years. 
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served thirteen, or a second lieyitenant, cornet, or ensign, nine years (including 
a furlough), may retire on the half-pay of liis rank, in case his health shall not 
" permit him to serve in India. 

Regimental captains, majors, and lieutenant-colonels, who have not served suffi- 
ciently long to entitle them to retire on full pay, and whose health renders it im- 
possible to serve in Indian may retire on half-pay, viz. : — Captains, ^s, a-day ; majors, 
9^. 6d. a-day; and, lieutenant-colonels, II 5 ., a-day. 

All officers who have actually served twenty-five years, including a furlough, 
may retire on the full pay of their raT»k. Officers may also retire on the follow- 
ing pensions, without reference to rank, if they have served for the undermen- 
tioned periods, includiuga furlough, viz.: — Alter twenty-three years, 191/. 12s. 6d, 
per annum; after Jtwenty-seven years, 292/. per annum; after thirty-one years, 
365/. per annum; after thirty-five years 456/. 5s. per annum. 

Surgeons wffio have served as follows, including a furlough, may retire on the 
annexed annual pensions, viz. : — After twenty years, 191/.; alter tw^enty-four years, 
250/.; after tw^enty-eight years, 300/.; after thirty- tw'o years, 365/.; after thirty- 
live years, 500/. ; after thirty-eight years, 700Z. 

When officers on furlougli retire upon the pay or half-pay of their rank, they 
arc only entitled to claim the benefit of the rank held by them at the expiration 
of one year from the date of landing in the United Kingdom. 

A veterinary surgeon may retire after the following service, including a fur- 
lough, viz. : — After twenty years, 7s.; after thirteen years, 5s. 6d.; and, after six 
years, 3s. a day. In the two last cases, provided his health shall not permit him 
to continue in India. 

• A chaplain (appointed previous to the 1st of September, 1836) may retire 
after eighteen years’ service, including furlough, on 365/. per annum ; after ten 
years, if compelled by ill-health, on 200/. 15s. per annum ; after seven years, on 
173 /. 7s. Gd. per annum. If appointed subsequently to that date, according to the 
following scale, viz. : — After an actual residence in India of fifteen years, on 292/. 
per annum; after ten yetars, if compelled by ill-health, on 173/. 7s. Gd. per annum; 
after seven years, on 127 /. 15s. per annum. 

Officers retiring from the service will be considered to have retired from the 
date of their application for leave to retire ; or from the expiration of two years 
and a half from their quitting India, whichever shall happen first. 

Lord Clive’s Fund. — Every petitioning officer and soldier must produce a 
certificate from his commanding officer of being incapable of further service in 
India, together with an approbation by the governor and council of the presidency 
where he shall have served. • « 

Every commissioned officer must previously make oath that he is not pos-* 
sessed of, or entitled to, property,* if a colonel, to the value of 4000/.; a lieu- 
tenant-colonel, 3000/.; a major, 2500/.; a captain, 2000/.; a lieutenant, 1000/.;^< 
an ensign, 750/. Officers’ widows must produce proof, on affidavit, th^t their 
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husbands did not die possessed of property as above. Petitioners residing in 
England may be admitted, if the court shall adjudge them to be proper objects. 
All commissioned, staff, or warrant-officers, to receive as follows, viz. : — 


per annum. 
£ s. (L 

Colonels and mem. of Medical Board 228 2 fi 
Lieut.-colonels and super, surgeons... 182 10 0 
Majors (chaplains 15 years* service) . 13G 17 (i * 
Captains (chaplains 7 years' service) 

and surgeons 91 5 0 

Chaplains under 7 years* service 08 17 6 | 


per annum. 
£ s. (L 

Lieutenants and assistant-surgeons... 4 .j 12 6 


Ensigns ‘•‘c:*; ^ 

('onductors of ordnance 80 10 0 


Their widows one-half the above, to continue 
during widowhood. 


Serjeants of artillery to have ninepence, and fliosc tliat have lost a limb, one 
shilling per day. Gunners of the artillery, sixpence, and those that have lost a 
limb, ninepence per day. All other non-commissioned officers and bombardiers 
to have fourpcncc tlifee fartliings per day. 

Officers and privates to be entitled from tlie period of their landing in 
England. 

Pensioners neglecting to claim tlic pension for three half-years will be con- 
sidered as dead, and no arrears for a larger period than two years back from the 
date of application for admission or re-admission will be allowed, cither to claim- 
ants or to penssioners after ad!nis.sioii. 


Indian Navy. — Appointments to the marine service of the East India 
Company are made by the president of tlic Board of Control and the Court of 
Directors. 

Nominees must not be under JlfleeUy or above eighteen years of age, unless 
they shall have served on board a steam-vessel, or under an engineer in a factory 
or foundry, from the completion of their eighteenth year up to the time of being 
nominated ; and in such case they must not exceed nineteen years. 

> No person who has been dismissed the army or navy, or obliged to quit school 
for immoral conduct, will be appointed. 

Nominees must produce such certificates of having undergone an examination 
in arithmetic and the elementary branches of nautical education, as will satisfy 
the Court of Directors that they arc qualified to enter upon ^he service; also one 
from a respectable engineer, that they have acquired such a knowledge of marine 
engineering as to afford promise of efficient service on board a steam- vessel ; and 
a certificate from two practising surgeons, that they have no mental or bodily 
defect that may disqualify thpra for the sei^fice. 

Volunteers are required to proceed to India within three months after ap- 
pointment, or their appointment will be forfeited. They must subscribe to the 
* Indian Navy Fund. 

Rank is determined as in the case of diVect” cadets. 

Leave of Absence . — A certain proportion of the officers (to be determined by 
OoTernment)^are allowed furlough for three years, with the pay only of their rank ; 
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but no of&cer under the rank of captain, wjjio has not actually served ten years, 
can be allowed furlough, unless in cases of ill-health. 

The regulations for drawing pay on furlough and retirement by the officers 
are, as far as circumstances will admit, the same as those for the military officers. 

Retirement . — Every officer who has actually served twenty-two years or up- 
wards in India, is permitted to retire from the service with the following pay, 
viz.: — A captain, S60/.; commander, 290/. ;Jieutenant, 190/.; purser, 190/. Every 
officer retiring from ill-health, after ten years’ service, and before he has com- 
pleted that of twenty-two yqars, is granted the following retiring allowance, 
viz.: — A captain, 200/. ; commander, 170/.; lieutenant, 125/.; purser, 125/. 

Statkmf.stt showing the Strength of the Indian Navy at the Periods stated, distinguish- 
ing Ships of War from other Vessels, and speeifying the aggregate Number of Guns, 
llor>e‘Po^\er of Steam Vessels, and tlie Stnmgth of the Crews? 

SHIMS O F W A R. I o T H IS R VESSEL S. 


\ EARS. I Sailing V«*hsi* 1 .s. ! Steam Frigates. jSailuig Vessels, j Steam \eMeIs. 


1 

j \ rBse1>. 


(’lew. 

Fngatih. 

Hoi HI* 

Power. 

Cutis 

Crew 

Ves.sels. 

Crow. 

Vessels. 

Horso 

Power 

Cuns. 

Crew. 


Nn. 

\o. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

37 

5 


‘IKil 1 



! •• 


15 

1S7 

1 

1(10 

.. 

fiO 

IS.17 -;w 

4 

r.i 

377 





1.5 

4.52 

4 

MiO 

11 

2KH 

311 

Tj 

ct 

.112 



1 • • 


13 

371 

.5 

!*.5() 

i-1 

3114 



u 

71 1 

12*1 



1 


11 

i 3.51) 

12 

13.V1 

1 23 

1 t'02 

IH-Kt— 41 

5 

! 

4:iH 

2 

•nn 

; H 

2(»‘i 

11 

, 37 « 

I 17 

20H4 

32 

'.'.lo 

1841—42 

! 

1 7# 1 

132 

.3 

71(1 

■ 11 

' 317 

11 

( .37 K 


' 2154 

j 3.5 ^ 

1 9.S(i 

1842- 4.3 ! 

r> j 

r,2 ; 

•MO 

.I 

1 Pan 

1 

tins 

11 

! 3i>.5 

! 21 

' 2.(70 

32 ' 

; 1039 

1HI.I--44 i 

4 

■IS 

.311 

4 

lOMd 

20 

■ 4(1(1 

1(1 

, 433 

' 2(1 

1 231K) 

I 30 1 

i 004 

1H14— 4r. 

i 4 

4s 1 

all 

4 

f 0 *»n 

: 2(1 

448 

12 

' 40*) 

‘ 23 

2;;« 

1 30 

1 10(»‘) 


Indian Navy, Marine, and Pilotage Cliargos. 


C li A R c: K s. 

1840 •!! 


I IS 12 -43 

1 ISIS— 41 

IS4I~15 

184.5-4(1 

Al HkNliAI.. 

/.MienscH of (lie siipuruitondciit, nnf.il 
Hiiirckeepcr, and nihcr dcpartruc'OtM on 
shore, pilot veo.sels, rep.urs lo vesselM 
and boai): repairs to hiiildings, and 
expenses of internal and external 

titeam navigation 

Less receipts for iiiwa d iiiid outward; 
pilotage, ligUtboMse, and harbour dues 

Nett rhnrmes 

Stores from England, included among 
the home charges 

At Madras. 

Master, attend ani, and lieach depart. 

munr, marine poliiT, &c,. 

Leas receipts lor port diitieirand anchor- 
age dues., 

Nett 

Stores from England, as before atated... 

(/'o ’« rupees. 

17,37,818 

H, 21. .51 3 

! ii,i(i,;{0.5 

5,87.482 

jCo.’a rupees 

21,3.5 192 

7.00.577 

13,08,015 

2,3yoi 

;Co.’»rujices. 

1 : 

18,03.087 

8,13,873 

t’o.’H rrpeo. 

] 

20,80,802 

7,95,742 

Ho.’s rupecis. 

15.34,101 

8,17,025 

Co.’b rupees. 

18,00,203 

10,20|841 

7,73,361 

2,47,641 

10,49,814 

l.37,2.'^2 

! l.'l.0 1,(100 

1,32,808 

7,10,170 

.1,38,241 

1.5,03,787 i 

10,00,37« 

1 1.87,000 

1-1„30,M08 

1(1,.54.417 

10,21,003 

9'1,4«() 

1,30,(153 

1,71,589 

1,. 50,408 

1,20,105 

1.02,596 

Gl,2‘% 

62,02.5 

06,942 

59,949 

45,306 

78,850 

4,5,107 

1,059 

21,121 

927 

20,509 

174 

735 I 

0.093 

|i 
^ 


nett receipts 



nett receipta 


ee|t n^ipis 

At Bom rat. 

44,108 

• 22,048 

20,683 

735 

6,908 1 

•’«2,564 







Superintendent, oftice charges and es- 



e 




tablishments, lighthouse, dork, and 







steam-engine, and other departments 







on shore; expenses of cruisers and 







▼essels, steam vessels, Including those 







employed in the pseket service, pur- 







chase of stores at fioinbay. &c., deduct- 







ing receipts for lied Sea passage- 
money 

17,37,3ft 

14,71,503 

18,36,857 

14.44|667 



Less receipts for hire of docks, pilotm. 




li^thonM-duty, salo of stores, dec 

3,u,no 

1,07,000 

1.6SA33 

2,40,009 



• 

]5,«6,1A3 

I2,7.3,|HI3 

11,61334 

12,04,058^ 



Stores from England, as before stated... 

4,93,045 

3,17,906 

5,30,008 

7,64,680 




20,30,098 

15,91,809 

16.81|3a2 1 

19,60,26^ 
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List of Ships under the Bengal Presi(|pncy, distinguishing Steam from Sailing Vessels 
and specifying the aggregate Horse Power of the former and the Strength of the Crews. 


YEARS. 

Steam Vessels. 

Aggregate 
Horne Power. 

Number of 
Crew. 

Sailing Vcsscla. 

Number of 
Crew. 

1830 

number. 

9 

atrength. 

080 

peiMona. 

321 

number. 

t 2 

peranna. 

(15 

1837 

10 

712 

334 

1 1 

27 

183H 

10 

712 

325 • 

• 1 1 

28 

1830 

10 

712 

307 

1 1 { 

! 28 

IH40 

12 

«]042 

613 


04 

1841 

13 

1132 

SHfk 

• 3 

100 

18« 

15 

1.532 

041 

4 

185 

1843 , 

18 ; 

1802 

870 

3 

158 

1844 1 

*7 

1802 

770 

4 

IHI 

184.*) 1 

17 I 

1022 

« 7C)3 

4 

174 


JVirr/p.—The above atatonient includea the atoamboiti etnployiMl in inland navi|?iiti»D, and Muiall achoonera etn- 
ployed forvarioiia purpoaea. Itieiu are alao xcveral pilot brigs, which are exclusively employed in connexion with 
the navigation of ttic llooghly, and the strength of the pilota, masters, mates, tec., pilot service has averaged during 
the peri^ included in the statouieut, IIG persons in each year. The strength of the crews of the brigs is not known 


BENGAL PILOT SERVICE. 

No person can be appointed who is under Jifteeu^ or past sevcNieen years of age, 
unless he lias already been at sea ; in which case he sliall lie eligible till nineteen^ 
upon producing a certificate of having sei^^ed at sea for as many years or 
months as his age shall at the time of appointment exceed sccentccn years. 

No candidate will be appointed wdio is not of a strong, robust constitution, 
and who does not produce a certificate signed by two practising surgeons, that 
his eye-sight and hearing are perfect; that he is without deformity, and has tlic 
perfect use of all his limbs ; that he has no appearance of a constitutional dis- 
position or tendency to disease, and that he docs not appear to have any mental 
or bodily defect whatever to disqualify him for the pilot service. 

Volunteers must proceed to India within three months, or the appointmeuf 
will be forfeited. 

Officers may retire on pension after thirty years’ service, or sooner on medical 
certificate. 


PAT PER MENSEM. 

Co.'ii Hi^ 


Branch pilots 550 

Master, after 12 years* service 400 

M B „ ^ „ 300 

,» »» ^ >» »» .320 

„ on appointment 280 

Mates, after 6 years' service luo 

9) 4, 3 „ „ 170 

,f* on appointment J50 

SeniorlTecond mates, after 3 years’ service. . . 140 

„ „ „ on appoiatmeni 120 

Junionmond mates, after 3 years’ service... 100 

M v’ ,9 on appointment 80 

Volunteers/ 60 


PENSION PER MENSEM. 


Branch pilot 

Cu.*a Ra. Co.’aRa. 

... 200 widow 100 

Master 

... JOO „ AO 

Mates 

... 60 „ 30 

Second mate and voliinf^r.. 

... 30 „ 15 

Children are allowed as follows ; — 

Boys until 15 years of age... 

12 

Girls until 10 years of age... 


After 10 till married 


Yo the fund tlu? contributions are as follows ; — 

Branch pilots 

40 

Master 

20 

Male 


ISecond mtftc and volunteer . 





EAiOLr^trNTS OF THE MILITARY SERVICE. 

Table of Pay and Allowarces, for a IMonth of Thi rty Days. 
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PRECEDENCE IN THE EAST INDIES. 


Governor-general for the time being. 

Deputy-governor of Bengal. 

Governor of Madras. 

Governor of Bombay. 

Governor (or lieutenant-governor) of Agra. 

Chief-justice of Bengal. 

Bishop of Calcutta. • 

Chief-justice of Madras. 

Bishop of Madras. 

Chief-justice of Bombay. 

Bishop of B/)mbay. 

Commander-in-chief in India, vhen also a mem- 
ber of the supreme council. 

Members of the supreme council, according to 
their situation therein. . 

Members of council, Bengal, according to their 
situation therein. 

Commander-in-chief at Madras, when also a | 
member of council. 

Members of coun(!il at Madras, according to their 
situation therein. , 

Commander-in-chief at Bombay, when also a 
member of council. 

Members of council at Bombay, acc<irdifig to 
their situation therein. 

The puisne judges of the supreme court at Cal- 
cutta, according to date. 

The puisne judges of the supreme court at Ma- 
dias, according to date. j 

The puisne judges of the supreme court at Bom- ' 
bay, according to date. | 

The recorder of Prince of Wales’ Island. | 

The comniander-in-chief in India. i 

The commander-in-chief of her Majesty’s naval I 
forces, and the comniander-in-chicf of the j 
army at the several presidencies (not being ; 
commanders-in-chief in India), according to j 
relative rank in tlu ir re'^pective services. 

Naval and military oflicci’s above tlie rank of * 
nffijor-gcneral. 


Members of the Sudder Adawlut, according to 
their situation therein. 

Members of the law commission, according to 
their situation therein. 

Civilians of thirtyjige years’ standing. 

Advocates-general of Bengal, Madras, and Bom- 
bay. • 

Major-generals, according to date of commis- 
sion. 

Civilians pf twenty years’ standing. 

Colonels, according to date of conimi.ssion. 

Archdeacons of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 

Civilians of twelve years’ standing. 

Lieutenarit-coiotiels, according to date of com- 
mission. t 

Civilians of eight years* standing. 

Majors, according to date of commission. 

(’iiapinins. 

Civilians of four years’ standing. 

Captains, according to date of commission. 

Civilians under four years’ standing. 

Siilialtcrns, acordirig to date of commission. 

All otlicers not mentioned in the* above table, 
whose rank is regulated by comparison with 
rank in the army, to have the same rank with 
reference to civil scMvants as is enjoyed by 
military officers of c(|wal grades. 

All other persons who may not he mentioned in 
this tahi(*, to take rank according to general 
n.N'igc, which is to be explained and determined 
hy the governor-general in council, in case any 
question shall arise. 

All ladies to tak(* place* according to ihe rank 
assigned to their respective* hnshunels, w ith the 
exception of ladies liavirig precejdeucc* in Kng- 
land, who arc to take place ae'cording to their 
several ranks, with reference; to such prece- 
de’iice, after the wives of the* members of coun- 
cil at the pre;sidcncies in India. 


RELATIVE RANK. 


Admirals with generals. 

Vice-admiruls with licntcnant-gcncrals. 
licar-odmiruls with major-generals. 

Commodore and first e^ipfain to curnmander-in- 
chief with brigadier-generals. 

Captains of three years’ post with colonels. ' 
Other post-captniiis with lieutenant-colonels. 
Commanders with majors. 

Lieutenants with captains. 


j Physicians-general, surgcons-gfmcral,and inspcc- 
I tors-general of hospitals, with brigadier-gene- 
I rals. 


Siiperintemding-surgeon^ with lieutenant-colo- 
nels. 

Senior surgeons with majors, 
j Surgeons with captains. 

Assistant-surgeons with lieutenants. 


ADMINISTRATION Q¥ TBlsi UJiNJittAL AND KESJQENTiAL GOVERNMENTS IN 

INDIA. 

is divided into tbe presiaencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bom- 
JKe'Bar^our at each presidency is af)sisted and partly controlled by a council 
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of two of the Company’s senior civM servants, sfid usually the commander-in-chief of 
the army. The supreme government is vested in the Governor-General of India, 

' and the same council as that for Bengal. The governor-general, under certain 
limits, is invested with extraordinary power, and exercises some of the most im- 
portant rights of sovereignty, such as declaring war, making peace, framing 
treaties, to a certain exiteflt forgiving criminals, and enacting laws. 

The governor-general’s council consists* of five councillors, the first three or- 
dinary councillors are to be chosen from those who have been, or are, servants of 
the Company, and to be appointed by the directors ; the fourth to be appointed by 
the directors also, subject to the approbation of the king, but not froin among 
15ast India Company’s servants, and with power to sit and vote in council only 
at meetings for n^iking laws and regulations. The comnjander-in-chief is not 
necessarily a member, but if appointed is extraordinary, and has precedence after 
the governor-general. 

On all questions of state policy, the governor-general, independent of his 
council, possesses extraordinary powers, and administers accordingly. If the 
council arc dissentient, the members record tbeir objections, which are submitted 
to the governor-general ; and if he should still persist in his original opinion, the 
discussion is adjourned for forty-eight hours, when the governor-general may 
proceed to execute* his measures : first assigning his reasons for dissenting from 
the council. The whole of the documents relative to the difference between 
the governor-general and the council, arc then transmitted to the Court of 
Directors and Board of Control ; and the court have the power, should they 
deem fit, of appointing new members of council to succeed the dissentient ones, 
or Cff recalling the governor-general. 

The governor-general, Avhen assembling the council of India, at a subordinate 
presidency, sits as president, the governor of such presidency being at such 
council an extraordinary member. The governors of Madras and Bombay arer in- 
dependent of local control, but for the sake of unity in foreign transactions, on 
matters of general and internal policy, 09 in expending money, they are subject 
to the authority of the governor-general. 

Regulations forjthe good government of the British possessions in India are 
passed by the governor-general in council;, they immediately become effective, 
but are transmitted home, and subject to the revision of the Court of Directors 
and Board of Control ; heretofore ordinances for the government of the pre- 
sidency capitals were not valid until published for/ourteen days; and then when 
registered by the supreme (Royal) court, put in force, subject to a further tirdeal 
at home : but these checks excepted, and which may be said to have heeft, to a great 
extent, removed by the new charter, the governor-general in council can make 
laws for the regulation of evenherlVlajesty^s supreme courts. Under this supieme 
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and legislative government^ the executive is generally administered in Bengal by 
the respective departments of Revenue; Customs, salt and opium; Trade; 
Military; and Medical; — at Madras three: Revenue; Military; Medical; — 
and at Bombay by one, viz. : the Secretariate Establishment^ with its sub- 
divisions into Political and Secret Department ; Military, Marine^ and Steam 
Department; Territorial and Finance Departmetit f tJ udicial Department] 
General and Ecclesiastical Department ; Persian Department, cj-c. There 
are at Bombay, Customs and Opium, and Mint Sections, with revenue commis- 
sioners, collectors, &c., under the Finance Department, and also the Police, and 
some other Subsidiary Departments. These boards, or departments, make reports 
to government ; they also receive from their subordinates suggestions, either for 
their own information or for transmission to the governor-general in council; so 
that the local knowledge of the inferior officers is brought under the knowledge 
of the supreme oi presidential governments. The first duty of the govern- 
ment in India is that of recording every transaction, whether as chief depart- 
ments or as boards ; regular habits of business are therefore systematised with 
the checks of supervision. All minutes of proceedings are laid before the govern- 
ment monthly, and then transmitted to London. The objection to this is delay; 
but the Court of Directors, in their letter to the Board of Control, 27th of August, 
1829, observes that the government of India may in one word be described as a 
Government of Checks, The court thus judiciously remark : — 

Now, whatever may be the advantage of checks, it must always be purchased at the 
expense of delay, and the amount of delay will generally be in proportion to the number 
and efficiency of checks. The correspondence between the Court of Directors and the 
governments of India, is conducted with a comprehensiveness and in a detail quite un - 
exampled ; every, the minutest proceedings of the local governments, including the whole 
correspondence respecting it which passes between them and their subordinate function* 
aries, is placed on record, and complete copies of the Indian records are sent annually 
to England for the use of the home authorities. The despatches from India are indexes 
to those records, or what a table of contents is to a book, not merely communicating on 
matters of high interest, or soliciting instructions on important measures in contempla- 
tion, but containing summary narratives of all the proceedings of the respective govern- 
ments, with particular references to the correspondence and consultations thereon, whe- 
ther in the political, revenue, judicial, military, financial, ecclesiastical, or miscellaneous 
departments. In ordinary course of Indian administration much must always be 
left to the discretion of local governments ; and unless upon questions of general |9olicy 
and personal cases, it rarely occurs thau instructions from hence can reach India befare 
the time for acting upon them is gone by. This is a necessary consequence of the grcut 
distttnee bet wi^qp . 4])^^o^ountr ieft, the rapid succession of events ifl India, which are 
long foreseen, 'tfioS^wfeSLafeJn t^'pot, and the importance of the 

ruling authorities there acting with promptitude and dectsfc.’J, and adopting their mea- 
sures, on their own responsibility, to the varying exigencies of the hour. These circum- 
stances unavoidably regulate, but do not exclude the controlling authority of the Court of 
Directors. Without defeating the intentions of Parliament, they point out the best and 
indeed the only mode in which these intentions can be practically fulfilled. Although, 
with the exceptions above adverted to, a specific line of conduct cannot be 
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prescribed to the Indian governments, ^et it seejps to indicate any other rather than a 
sUte of irresponsibility, that the proceedings of those governments are reported with 
fidelity, examined with care, and commented upon with freedom by the home autho- 
rities ; nor can the judgments passed by the court be deemed useless whilst, though they 
have immediate reference to past transactions, they serve ultimately as rules for the 
future guidance of their servants abroad. The knowledge, on the part of the local go- 
vernments, that their proceedings will always undergo this revision, operates as a salu- 
tary check upon its condact in India, and the practice of replying to letters from thence 
paragraph by paragraph is a security against ligbitual remissness or accidental oversight 
on the part of the 'court, or Aheir servants at home. From a perusal of the Indian 
records, the court also obtain an insight into the conduct and qualifications of their 
servants, which enables them to jqdge of their respective merits, and to make a proper 
selection of members of council. The duties of territorial secretary, in one branch, cor- 
respond in a great measure with those of the chancellor of the exchequer in this country; 
he manages the whole financial business of the government, in concert with the 
accountant-general ; but the secretary is the chief officer of the government in that de- 
partment ; moreovef, he has the management of the territorial revenue, and the revenue 
derived from salt and opium, and he conducts tlie correspondence of government with 
the three boards of revenue in the upper, lower, and central provinces respectively. 

“In relation to the board of revenue, he is merely the ministerial officer of the go- 
vernment; he is not a responsible officer, and has no direct power over the board of 
revenue. 

“ If any increase of charge were proposed by any of the board of revenue, or by any 
person acting under them, that proposal for increase is submitted to the territorial secre- 
tary before it is acquiesced in and sanctioned by government — he is the person always 
addressed. The boards of revenue have the power of writing directly to the governor- 
general in council ; Uit that it is a mere matter of form, for such letter goes equally through 
the office of the territorial secretary, and is submitted by him to the governor-general m 
council. 

“ The territorial secretary offers his opinion upon the admissibility of any new charge 
proposed. He has no right or power to do so, but he is generally called upon to do so. 
The secretaries are in the habit of giving in papers called memoranda. As the governor- 
general, or members of council, lay minutes before the council board, so the secretaries, 
whenever they have any suggestion to make, submit what are called memoranda. 

“ One of the members of the council is nominally President of the Board of Revenue; 
he performs no duties. 

“The duties of the territorial and judicial departments as regard the judicial depart- 
ment are quite distinct departments. There are two secretaries ; the judicial secretary 
is quite independent of the territorial ; he conducts the correspondence of the govern- 
ment with the Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut ; they are the chief criminal 
and civil courts. 

“The police is under his direction, at least all the correspondence of government on 
the subject of the police is conducted by him. Like the territorial secretary, he is not 
a substantive officer, only a ministerial functionary of the governmenL He writes always 
in the name of the government; his letters always begin with words to this effect, * £ 
aiu directed by the governor-general in council to inform you and this holds good with 
regard to all other secretaries. 

“ The business of a collector in the lower provinces is the receipt of revenue ; |he 
conduct of public sales, in the event of any defalcation on the part of any landed pro- 
prietor who is responsible for any portion of the revenue^ 

“ There being a permanent settlement of the land revenue in those provinces, he has 
not much to do directly with the collection of the revenue ; but he has a great number 
of other duties, as the management of wards^ estates (minors' estates); for the Board 
Revenue is also a court of wards. 

“ He exercises judicial functions is what are called summary mits, arishig from dis- 

VOL. IV. 4 H 
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putes between landlord and tenant, between zemindar and ryot. That is, in disputes 
connected with the administration of the revenue. 

With reference to the extent in which he decides suits. The suits are summary 
suits ; they are not conducted with the formality of regular suits ; they are instituted 
originally in the courts of law, and are referred by the judge to the collector for deci- 
sion ; they are of a particular description ; they are not conducted with the formality of 
regular law suits ; there is a particular process laid down by the i^gulations for them. 

“ It is indirectly in the nature of a reference ; it is a clatna of the zemindar on the 
ryot for rent, which the ryot disputes or denies ; and it is referred to the collector, as 
a summary suit, under particular regulations. « • * 

All the instances in which he exercises judicial power are referred to him by the 
court, as far as regards the summary suits referred to ; but there are also investigations 
which partake largely of judicial inquiries, which he conducts independently of the 
courts, as, for instance, where landholders in coparceny have petitioned to have their 
estates divided, and to become separately responsible to government. Such divisions 
are called butwarahs. 

“ The revenue colle'cted remains in the custody of a native ireasuTer, who gives heavy 
security, atid who is to a great degree independent of the collector. Security is given to 
the government through the collector ; but the board of revenue see that it is sufficient, 
and the collector is also responsible.’' 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN INDIA. 

The civil law is administered according to the religious 'code of the party, 
whether Hindoo or Mahomedan. A commission has been issued to examine 
into the variety of the civil laws existing in the various provinces, and to endeavour 
to codify them into a general system. The criminal law in India is the Maho- 
znedan code, in which mutilations of the limbs and flagellations to death are not 
unfrequently ordained; these are commuted by us for imprisonment, &c., and it 
will be seen in the section on gaols how crime has been diminished in India. 
There are in the Company’s courts three grades of European judges, the district, 
the provincial, and the judges of the Sudder Court (there are also magistrates, 
who exercise civil jurisdiction under special appointments, and the registrars try, 
and decide causes referred to them hy the judge of the district). The native 
judges arc divided into two classes, 1st., Moonsiffs^ of whom there are several 
stationed in the injterior of every di.strict; and 2ndly, Sudder Aumeems^ established 
at the same station with the European judge. Native judges of any sect can try 
causes as far as 1000 mpees, and the amount may be increased at the recommenda* 
tion of the European judge to 5000 rupees ; this permission has been granted in 
very many cases, and the decisions have been extremely satisfactory. An appeal 
liesfcom the district native judges to the district European judge, from the latter 
to the high court of Sudder Adawlut at Calcutta^^i Madras, or Bombay, and from 
^thence to the queen in council in England, but not for a less sum than 10,000 
rupees, or 1000/, sterling. 
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In the Bengal presidency, fon instance, t^ere is first a high court of appeal, 
termed the “ Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut/^ or chief civil and cri- 
^ minal court. The functions of this court are cognizance of civil, criminal, and 
police matters; the remission or mitigation of punishment when the sentence 
of the law oflicers is.unduly severe, co-revision previous to the execution of any 
sentence of death, transportation, or perpetual imprisonment, arbitration where 
the provincial judges differ from their law officers ; revisions of the proceedings 
of any of the courts, with power to suspend provincial judges ; it may direct 
suits for property exceeding 5i)00/. in value, to be originally tried before it; it 
may admit second or special appeals from the inferior courts, and its construction 
of the government regulations is final. The chief justice has 6000/. a year, and 
the three puisne judges 5000/. each. 

The second degree of courts are the provincial courts of appeal, with a 
chief and puisne judge to each. They have no criminal jurisdiction; try 
suits exceeding 5000 rupees in value, if the plaintiff desire their decision 
(he may prefer it before the Zillah judge, if the value do not exceed 10,000 
rupees), appeals lie from the Zillah courts, and are final unless in cases of special 
appeal. 

For the Bengal presidency there are numerous commissioners of circuit, who 
combine revenue w*ith judicial functions. They hold sessions of gaol delivery at 
least twice in each year at the different Zdlah and city stations. The direction 
and control of the magistrates, revenue officers, and police are vested in them. 
The salary of each commissioner is, or was, 4000/. a^year. 

The Zillah Courts of Bengal have a judge, magistrate, and registrar; in some 
less extensive, the duties of judge and magistrate are conjoined, or the duties 
of magistrate and registrar. 

These courts have cognizance of affrays, thefts, burglaries, &c., when not of 
an aggravated character, and power to the extent of two years’ imprisonment ; 
commit persons charged with heinous offences for trial before the commissioners of 
circuit ; try original suits to the value of a^^out 20,000 rupees ; decide appeals from 
registrars («. c. causes not exceeding 500 rupees in value), Sudder Aumeems 
(native judges) an^ Moonsiffs ; and by a regulation of 1832 (for the expedition 
of criminal justice), three Zillah judges may be invested with power by the 
governor-general to hold sessions and goal d*elivery. 

These courts have authority over the police, and the judges are enjoined to 
visit the gaols at least once a week. 

Another and extensive set of Zillah and city courts have been established 
with native judges of every class, caste, or persuasion, found qualified for the 
duties enjoined them, to whom liberal salaries have been granted, and by m 
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more recent regulation, native as$fe8sors sit on the bench with the European 
judges. 

The courts of judicature similar to the foregoing in the presidencies of Madras 
and Bombay, and in the North-West Provinces are modified by local usages ; in 
some parts there are punchayets (native juries) of arbitration and of civil and 
criminal procedure ; in others, native assessors in civil aixl criminal matters. 

In the administration of civil justice the objects of the East India govern* 
ment have been that it should be pure in its source, speedy in execution, and 
inexpensive in practice ; in criminal justice the objects have been to prevent 
crime, and to promote the reformation of the criminal. 

Laws and Regulations . — In pursuance of the direction, and by virtue of the 
powers given by thc^47th section of the Act of the 3rd and 4th William IV., 
chap. 85, the Court of Directors of the East India Company, with the appro- 
bation of the Commissioners for the Affairs of India, ordain as follow : — 

1. Copies of all laws and regulations shall be communicated to the several func- 
tionaries appointed to carry them into effect, and shall be preserved in all courts of 
Justice, and there be open to the inspection of all persons. 

2. “All laws and regulations shall be translated into the several native languages 
most commonly .ipoken, and printed and sold at a low price. 

3. “ The governments of the several presidencies will make such a distribution of 
copies of the laws and regulations so to be sold as may bring them most conveniently 
within the reach of all persons, and will notify in a public manner where such copies 
may be procured. 

4. “ The governments will likewise, ou the passing of any law and regulation, pub- 
lish the title of it, and an abstract of its contents, in the gazettes and such other news- 
papers as are most generally circulated. 

Authentification of Laws ami Regulations. — 1. The original copy of ail laws and 
legulations shall be signed by the members of the legislative council by whom ihej 
shall be passed, and such copy shall be preserved in the archives of the government 
of India. 

2. “ Such copies only of the several laws and regulations hereafter passed as shall be 
printed at the government press shall be admitted as evidence in courts of justice. 
Such copies so printed shall bear in the title-page fac-similes of the signatures of the 
members of council by whom the several laws and regulations may iiave been respec- 
tively passed.” ^ 

There is a supreme court at each presidency, with a chief and two puisne 
judges at Calcutta, and a chief and one puisne judge at eac!' of the other pre- 
sidencies. A mastet in equity, regiistrar, and attorneys and barristers admitted 
to practise, at the discretion of the judges. At Calcutta there is a Flindoo 
and a Mahomedan law officer attached b> the supreme court. 'The jurisdiction 
of this court extends over the .presidency, with certain exceptions, and the courts 
claim' jurisdiction in certain cases beyond the presidency ; such claims have, 
however, been viewed with jealousy. The salaries'uf the judges of supreme court 
"are, Bengal, chief, 8000/.; Puisne, 6000/.; Madras^ chief, 60,000 rupees; Puisne, 
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50,000 rupees; Bombay, chief, 60,000 rupees; puisne, 50,000 rupees. Trial by 
jury in criminal matters, not in civil ; natives are eligible as petty and grand 
jurors ; proceedings are in English, with the aid of interpreters, and in general 
the civil laws of England are applied. There are at Calcutta and Bombay courts 
of requests, for the racovery of small debts, the recorders of which are Europeans. 

The police in Bengdl are divided into stations with a native officer, native 
registrar, petty officer, ^and from twenty to thirty policemen well armed. In each 
district there are numerous stations, making altogether in lower Bengal above 
500, and in the upper, or western provinces, above 400. Every village has also 
its own watchman, armed and paid by the village, and as there are above 160,000 
villages in lower Bengal, there is, therefore, a force of about 160,000 men added 
to the government establishment In some parts of Central India, each ^Ilage 
has a petty officer, whose duty it is to apprehend thieves, or when he Hoce's them 
to a village, to intrust the arrest to the police of that village,' 

The head officer at each station receives criminal charges, holds inquests, for- 
wards accused persons with their prosecutors and witnesses to the Zillah magis- 
trate, uses every exertion for the apprehension of criminals and the preservation 
of the peace in his district, and regularly reports all proceedings 'to the European 
magistrate from whom he receives orders. The village police, toth the village 
corporation officers, that is, the barber, schoolmaster, accountant, waterman, 
measurer, &c., land agents. Zemindars, &c., are all required to give immediate 
information of crime committed within their municipalities, and to aid in the 
apprehension of offenders. There is a mounted police and a riv^r police, both 
commanded by native officers. ' 

The police officers are furnished with brief, clear instructions. ^ The best of 
the native laws have been retained, and a practical and generally eqiutable system 
constitutes the police law and practice. The general system of police in India, 
is thus detailed in the evidence before parliament : — 

“ The lowest police officer it the village watcher. There are several )n the village 
who perform the lower offices. They are under the control of the head of the village ; 
the head of the village is under the control of the Tehsildar, who is a native collector of 
revenue ; the Tehsildar is under the magistrate, who is the collector. The village 
watchers are renuinerated by a small quantity of grain from the produce of the village, 
and from certain feeffrom the inhabitants; and the head of the village has also similar 
allowances, to a greater extent. The Tehsildar is a stipendiary officer of the government, 
employed in the collection of the revenue. There are police officers appointed to towns, 
called Aumeems of police, who have a jurisdiction also beyond those towns; and tjiere 
are officers called Cutwals, a kind of higli constables, resident chiefly in market towns. 
Tnere are, in some districts, paid police; and there ^were formerly various classes of 
native peons, under diflereut denominations, many of whom have of late years been dis- 
missed as unnecessary.” 
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CIVIL AND MILITARV ESTABLISHMENTS IN INDIA. 

Bengal and Agra Civil EstabUshuie^ 

The supreme council of India c«n8ists of the Gorernorcgeneral of India, 
who is also governor of the presidency of Fort William ; the commanderdn-chief 
of the army, when not governor-general, is an extraordinary member ; the first, 
second, third, and fourth ordinary members ; with a provisional member to fill a 
vacancy, i 

j'pvernorsf o( the other presidencies, when the suprpme council shall 
assemBib tithin their territory, are al.so extraordinary members. 

Secretaries to tfTe Goverumeiit of India. — The home department, finance 
department, foreign department, and military department, have each a secretary 
and under-secretary. 

For the North-Western Provinces there is a lieutenant-governor, secretary, 
and assistant-scoretary. 

For the government of Bengal there is a secretary and two under-secretaries. 

On the personal staff of the governor-general there is a* private secretary, 
military secretary, surgeon, five aides-de-camp, two extra aides-de-camp, and 
several honoraiy aides-de-camp. 

Civil Servants in Bengal and Agra, — ^Thc following abbreviations are used 
in the annexed lists : — Coll., collector ; com., commissioner; jud., judge; mag., 
magistrate; agt., agent; sup., superintendent; sec., secretary; prin., principal} 
dep.. deputy; sen., senior; asst., assistant ; spl., special; jt, joint ; sub., subor- 
dinate; hd., head; ex., extra; adl, additional; civ., civil; scs., sessions; rev., 
revenue ; circ., circuit ; f., furlough. 

First Class . — Salt agt., Hidgelee ; civil auditor ; civ. and sess. jud., Agra ; 
adl. jud., Tirhoot ; export warehouseheeper ; com. rev. and circ. Allahabad; 
accountant-general; coll. Nuddeah ; member of sudder board rev. pres. ; jud. 
sudder dewann^^ and nizamut adawlut pres. ; civ. and sess. jud., Hoogley ; civ. 
and sess. iud. Patna; jud. sudder dewanny and nizamut adawlut, Agra; jud. 
sudder dejwanny and nizamut adawlut pres. 

•Second Class. — Mag. and coll., Azimghur; temp. jud. sudder dewanny and 
nizamut adawlut pres. ; civ. i^d sess. jud. Meerut ; civ. and sess. jud. Seharun- 
pore ;'mag. and coll. Allyghur; sudder board of rev. Agra ; dv. and sess. jud., 
Nudder; com. rev. and circ. Bhaugulpore ; salt agent; sec. to govt. Tumlook ; 
spl. com. Cuttack ; civ. and sess. jud. Furruckabad; sess. jud. Tirhoot ; civ. and 
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sess. jud. Rajeshye ; mag. and ooll. Boolui^dshebur ; com, rev. and circ. Rohil- 
cund ; civ. and sess. jud. Dacca ; sec. to govt.; sec. sudder board pres. ; sup. police, 
Lower Prov. ; com. rev. and circ. Jessore; jud. sudder dewanny, &c.^ Agra; sec. 
to govt.; com. rev. Dacca ; com. rev. and circ. Meerut; civ. and sess. jud. E. 
Burdwan; temp. jut), sudder dewanny and nizamut adawlut pres.; civ. and sess. 
jud. Dinagepore ; ma^ and coll. Panneeput; sec. govt.; resident, Indore; coll, 
Calcutta ; coll, and sess. jud. Sarun ; reg. 48 udder dewanny and nizamut adawlut 
pres. ; coll, and sess, jud, (rhazeepore ; com. rev. and circ. Moorshedabad ; board 
of customs, salt and opium ; civ. and sess. jud. Delhi; coll. and sess. jud. Banda; 
sudder board rev. pres.; coll, and sess. jud.; com, Kumaon, Futtehpore; mem. 
of council; com. rev. and circ. Delhi ; mem. of council ; com. rev. and circ. Kut- 
tack; sp, com. M^oorshedabad ; civ. and sess. jud, Benares ; opium !IBehar; 
civ. and sess. jud. Mirzapore; sup. stamps, Calcutta, and dep. seo^**^^? 
and opium ; salt agt. Jessore; sup. Abkaree rev. ; coll, customs, Allahabad, chief 
mag. Calcutta; coll, and sess. jud. Gorruckpore ; civ. and*sess. Pumeah ; com. 
rev, and circ. Patna. 

Bengal Civil Service Anmiit/ Fund. — Under the regulations of this fund, to 
which the subscribers must contribute /bwr per cent of salary, and every other 
public emolument, except compensation for travelling expenses ; nine members 
of the civil servied, who have not been dismissed, but have served twenty-five, 
and actually resided twenty-two years in India, are entitled to retire upon an 
annuity of 1000/. per annum, payable to the date of decease, provided they 
actually resign the service, and that in each case the contributions of the party 
nniouut to one-half the value of such annuity on his life, or that he pays over to 
tiic institution, when retiring, a sum equal to the deficiency. If the deficiency 
be not paid, the individual is only entitled to an annuity diminished in propor- 
tion. The senior members on the gradation list have, in each year, the option 
of accepting or refusing the retirement ; and when a person who has served* the 
requisite period resigns the service before the option of an annuity devolves 
upon him, he is still entitled to the same^when his turn has arrived. 

Civil servants who have not completed the full period of twenty-two years’ 
residence, and twenty-five years’ service in India, but are compelled to retire from 
illness, are entitled, out of the unclaimed annuities of any year, and before any 
olher appropriation is made, to receive as follows, viz. : — If they have not com- 
pleted ten years’ residence, a donation of 500/. If they have completed a yesi- 
dence of ten, but not more than fifteen years, an annuity of 250/. per annum, on 
payment, subscriptions included, of a sura amounting to one-half th^ value 
thereof. If they have completed fifteen years, an annuity of 500/. per annum 
on the same terms. 
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Bengal Civil Fund.— This fund* provides for the widows and children of 
members who die without leaving sufficient provision for their families, provided 
they contribute as follows, viz. : — If salary and other public allowances do not 
exceed 1000 Company’s rupees per mensem, 10 Company’s rupees per mensem ; 
if exceeding 1000 Company’s rupees, and not above 2000. Company’s rupees, 
20 Company’s rupees ; if exceeding 2000 Company’s ‘rupees, and not above 
3000 Company’s rupees, 30 Company’s rupees ; if exceeding 3000 Company’s 
rupees, and not above 4000 Company’s rupees, 40 Company’s rupees ; if ex- 
ceeding 4000 Company’s rupees, 50 Company’s rupees per mensem. When the 
annual income of the fund is less than its expenditure, the deficiency is made 
up, by assessing all subscribers in proportion to their allowances. 

If Ji't^^tcriber who has served twenty-two years in Indi^ retires from the 
service,*^ f tiiaving served ten years in India retires from ill-health, and has con- 
tributed by previouff* payments, including interest, or by a further donation, the 
sum of 25,000 Company’s rupees, he entitles his family to the benefits of the 
institution ; but the family of a member who has been dismissed the service has 
no interest in the fund. When a subscriber discontinues his subscription for one 
entire year, he is considered to have withdrawn altogether. No family can 
receive more from this fund than 600/. per annum. 

Widows. — A widow whose income, however derived, doeS not exceed 100/. 
per annum, is entitled to as much as will make her income 400/. per annum. 
When her income, pension included, exceeds 400/. per annum, to a pension 
reduced as much as her income exceeds the latter sum ; and when the income, 
exclusive of pension, exceeds 400/. per annum, the pension ceases altogether. 
For every ten pounds sterling per annum allowed in England, the recipients of 
this fund are entitled to be paid ten rupees per mensem while resident in India. 
If a widow marries, her pension ceases during coverture, but may be renewed on 
again becoming a widow, subject to the preceding conditions. 

Children. — Children are entitled as follows, viz. : — Till five years of age, to 
an annual payment of 30/. ; from five to eight, of GO/. ; from eight to eleven, of 
80/. ; and, after eleven, of 100/. While the child remains in India, 30 Com- 
pany’s rupees per Qiensem are considered equal to 30/. per^annum ; 40 Com- 
pany’s rupees to 60/. ; 50 Company’s rupees to 80/. ; and 60 Company’s rupees 
to 100/. The payments to female children cease on marriage, and to males on 
attaining the age of twenty-one years, or being settled in any profession or em- 
ployment, whichever first hapj>ens ; or sooner, should they, whether male or 
female., obtain, by bequest or otherwise, sufficient to afford the payments already 
specified ; but where the amount is insufficient for* such purpose, the fund is to 
frrovide the deficiency. 
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LAW DEPARTMENT. 

Supreme Couri of- ^**'^kature , — Chief justice, first puisne justice, and second 
puisne justice. 

The East India«Cot|ipanY’s law officers are the advocate-general, the standing 
counsel, and solicitor. 

Officers of the Court. — Sheriff; deputy-sheriff; master in equity, accountant- 
general, and examiner; taxing officer; clerk of the crown, prothonotary, and 
clerk of the papers ; registrar ecclesiastical side ; coroner ; receiver, record- 
keeper, and sworn clerk; attorney for paupers; sealer and clerk to? se "*0*" ,uisne 
justice; clerk to grand jury; chief interpreter and translator; clei^^To chief 
justice ; clerk to first puisne justice; crier, keeper, and appz^tor; about sixteen 
advocates being barristers, and numerous attorneys. 

A commissary, registrar, and marshal of the Vice-Admiraltj Court. Advo- 
cates and attorneys of the Supreme Court are advocates and proctors in this 
court. 

L/solvent Debtors Court . — The judges of the Supreme Court preside, with an 
examiner and common assignee, chief clerk, and special assignee. 

Police Office . — Chief magistrate, and superintendent of police. 

The civil servants of the Company, dispersed all over India, are, alphabetically, 
agents, auditors, collectors of revenue, commissioners, judges, magistrates, 
superintendents, secretaries, clerks. These are divided into first, second, third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth classc.s, and they have also their gradations ^f principal, 
Imad-deputy, assistants, special, joint, subordinate, extra, additionajl ; and also 
M’ith respect to land, the terms of sessional, council, sudder dewanny, nizamut 
adawlut. 

Bengal Ecclesiastical Church of England Establishment . — The Lord Bishop 
or Metropolitan of India, the archdeaccRi, and about twenty chaplains, and 
thirty-six assistant chaplains, dispersed in various states in India. There are 
also ministers of thewChurch of Scotland at Calcutta. • 

^Madras Civil Establishment . — The civil, administration of this presidency 
consists of the governor, with his council of first, second, and a provisional mem- 
ber. The chief secretary, who is also secretary in revenue and product depart- 
ment, secretary of civil department, secretary and^deputy secretary of military 
department; private and military secretary, and three aides-de-camp toP the 
governor, with six classes of revenue and other civil officers dispersed* over the 
presidency. 

VOL. IV. 4 1 
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There is a civil annuity fund regulated on the same principle as at Cal- 
cutta. 

Madras Law Department , — Chief and puisne justices of the supreme court' 
are the advocate-general, solicitor, sheriff, and deputy sheriff*, master in equity, 
accountant-general, iproibonotary, and registrar, deputy ditto, clerk of the crown, 
clerk to the grand jmry and examiner, coroner counsel «apd attorney for paupers, 
sealer, French, Pertuguese, Aracriqjm, and Dutch interpreters, clerk to chief 
justice, and advocates, attorneys, notaries, ttc. ; commissary of vice-admiralty 
court, with registrar and marshal ; insolvent debtors’ court, in which the judges 
of supreme court preside, with examiner, common assignee, and clerk. The 
police is under the\superintcndence of a chief magistrate. 

Madras Ecclesiastical Establishment , — Bishop of Madras, archdeacon and 
registrar, with abj/ut twelve chaplains, and eighteen assistant chaplains. There 
are two minister^ of the Church of Scotland. 

liomhay Civil Establishment, — Governor, chief, and first and second ordinary 
members of council, and provisional members to fill vacancies. Chief secretary, 
who is secretary in secret and political departments, secretary of judicial and gene- 
ral departments, secretary of revenue and finance, and secretary of military and 
naval departments, wdth private and military secretary, surgcoT», and two aides-de- 
camp of the governor. There arc also six classes of civil servants. 

The civil a/iinuity fund is regulated as at Bengal and Madias. 

The law (||.epartmcnt con.si.sts of the supreme couit, with chief justice and 
puisne judge.^ advocate-general, solicitor, sheriff, and deputy, master in equity, 
accountant gernei al, prothonotary, and registrar, ecclesiastical registrar, clerk of tlic 
crown, clerk of small causes, attorney for paupers, scaler, coroner, chief inter- 
preter, crier, advocates, solicitor, &c. In the insolvent debtors’ court, the 
judges of tye supreme court preside, having an examiner and common assignee 
aT>d clerk. { The Police is under a chief magistrate and supeiintendent. The 
Ecclesiastical Estarlisiiment is under a bishop, archdeacon, and registrar, 
with abou^t twelve chaplains, and ab^ut sixteen assistant chaplains. There are 
two ministers of the Church of Scotland. 


STATISrJcS OF THE ADxMIiMSTRATION OF CIVIL AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE IN BUl- 
TIS^I INDIA FROM 1841 TO 1844, BOTH INCLUSIVE, CONDENSED FROM 
TID.^ OFFICIAL RETURNS, PREPAREI>By LIEUT.-COLONEL W. H. SYKES, F.R.S. 

Civ^il Justice : Bengal Government. — Tlie total number of appealable cases in 
ihe pi^^inoipal Sudder Anieens courts in the four •years under review was 31,368, 
and t?ie number absolutely appealed was 6080, or 19*4 per cent. The reversals 
^re n ot distinguished from the modifications^ hut the tw^o together amounted to 
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2381, or 7*6 per cent of the total appealable cases, but more than 30 per cent 
of the cases appealed. It is a defect that the reversals are* not shown separately. 
In the Sudder Ameens courts the total number of cases appealable in four years 
was 11,818, and of this number 5320 were appealed, or 45 per cent. The num- 
ber modified and reversed was 1732 or 14 6 per cent of the appealable cases, but 
more than 32 per cenfrdf the cases appealed. In the MoonsifFs courts the total 
number of appealable ^casesjn ihe four years w^as 243,267 cases, of which 40,404 
were appealed, or 16 6 per cent, 13,013 of these cases were reversed or modified, 
being 5 ‘8 per cent of the appealable cases, but 32 per cent of the cases appealed. 
The amount of appeals and reversals far exceed those in the native courts in 
Bombay. 

The amount qF property in litigation in the first two ]^ears was nearly eight 
millions o ^ng. In 184.') it fell to about 5,680,000/. and in 1844 to 3,000,000/. 
sterling. ^ 

The very small number of suits connected with caste and religion speaks 
favourably for the harmony with which the different tribes and sects live in juxta- 
position. 

1. — Original Suits on the Files of the Moonsiffs Courts. 
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IT. — SoDDER Ameens. 
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III. — PuiNcirAL SuJiler Ameens. 
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IV. — ZiLLAU and City .Tufjg’es. 
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V. — SuDDER Dewanny Adawlut 
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VI. — Appellate Jurisdiction over the several Classes o^ Native Judges. 
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A M K E N S. 

SUDDER 

AMEENS. 

M 0 0 N S 1 F P S. 


1841 

\ 1842 

1843 

1H44 1 

1 ll>41 

1842 

! 1843 

1844 

1841 

1842 1 

1813 

1 1841 


No. 

No. 

No. 

1 No. 

No. 

No. i 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Appealable 

7743 

6170 

7933 

7622 

31GK 

3710 j 

2B:tA 

2102 

61,968 1 
9,311 

[ 60,.'’i76 

69.730 

60,901 

Appealed 

Affirmed 

Modified or re- 

1469 

2G^r^ 

1128 

680 

1137 

22fi0 i 

1147 

776 

13,614 

8,(^6 

8.783 

727 

733 

539 

! 112 

480 

656 

646 

494 

4,812 

4,497 

4,480 

4,390 

yeraed 

A02 

666 

594 

329 

367 

537 

601 

327 

3,393 

3.419 

! 3,146 

3,055 


VII. — Average Duration of a Suit before the several Tribunals, according to the Average 
Number of Decisions during the last Five Years. 



1841 

1 

1842 

1813 

1841 

Yt'^r«. 

1 Months. 'Days. 

Years. 

! Months. 

Days. 

1 Years. 

jMoDtll8.j])ByB.' 

Years, j 

ftfoUtliS. 

Da3s 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Sudder Dewanny 













Adawliit 

1 1 

7 

8 

1 

2 

25 

1 

:) 

5 I 

1 

1 


Zillab and city 

! 












judges 


10 

11 

.. 

7 

9 

. , 

6 

11 


7 

7 

Principal Sudder 













Amuuns 

. . 

7 

10 

. . 

6 

16 


5 

28 

• • 

.E 

22 

Sudder Ameena. . . . 


n 

14 

.. 

9 

14 


5 

11 

,, 

5 

h 

MoonEiffii 


6 

19 


4 

28 


4 

16 

•• 

4 

14 


VIII. — Total Value of the Regular Suits Depending at the end of the Year. 



1811 

1843 

1843 

1844 

» / 

rupeea. 

9,086,782 

67;i4l,99l 

2.023,015 

rupees. 

9,968,40.6 

66,490,490 

1,728,290 

rupees. 

10,195,630 

44,916.590 

1,754,616 

rnfiees. 

8,711,955 

24.408,443 

1,941,143 




Total 

78,461,788 

1 78,187,18.5 i .56,866,730 

30,061,541 

rtt 

IX. — Description of 0 

U 1 T S. 1 1841 ! 

rupees. 

Coouected y/ith land rent 16,218 • 

Otherwise oonneeted with land .... 1 3,1 45 

Coonectnd with debts, wages, See,. 67,143 

Connected with caste, jreligion, &o. . 448 

Connected with indigo, sugar, Ac. . . 4,o32 

•• Total 99,961 

SI 

riginal Suits. 

1842 

1843 

1844 

TUpoett. 

17,365 

12,892 

64,437 

4.51 

3,470 

rupees. 

17,875 

1 6,281 

70.056 

1 , 064 

4,740 

rupees. 

26,025 

64,500 

738 

3.035 

ffil.615 

99,116 

0M98 
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CIVIL JUSTICE : AGRA GOVERNMENT OF NORTH-WEST PROVINCES. 

From the returns available, the business of the courts of the Agra govern- 
ment is satisfactory. , In the courts of the European judges, the principal 
sudder anieens, and those of the moons^s, the current business of the year 
appears to have been got thVough and arrear diminished. In the highest Appel- 
late Court a slight increase of arrears took place in the years 1843 and 1844, and 
in the courts of the sudder ameens less activity is matjifested than in any of the 
others, the current business of the year not being got through. Considerable 
improvement, however, had taken place in shortening the duration of suits in all 
the couits ; from seven months and thirtec'i and a half days, in the sudder or 
highest court of appeal, in 1842, to six months and eighteen and a half days in 
1844 ; and very remarkably so in tile courts of the European judges, from seven 
months and three days in 1842, to four months and sixteen days in 1844. Cases 
occupied about the same time in the principal sudder ameens courts during the 
years under review, but the suits were comparatively of short duration. The 
sudder ameens, from not getting through the current business of the year, do 
not figure favouraldy in comparison with the otlier judges, the average duration 
of their suits having increased from four months and five days to four months 
and sixteen days. The moonsilTs reduced the duration of a suit from three 
months and one day, in 1842, to two months an,j twenty-one days, in 1844. It 
may be remarked, very much to the credit of all the courts, European and native, 
that the duration of a suit with them is considerably less than in the courts of 
Bengal, in the highest court of appeal, the sudder, to half the time even. 

The appeal cases from the several courts are only shown for the native courts 
fur 1843 and 1844. The principal sudder ameens had 9859 cases appealable, 
and of this number 1724 were appealed, or 17^ per cent. Of these were modified 
or reversed 832, or 8'4 per cent of the tojal cases tried, but amounting to forty- 
eight per cent of the cases appealed. The sudder ameens had 6168 appealable 
cases, and 1772 were appealed, or 287 percent; 603 were modified or reversed, 
being 97 per cent of the whole number of cases, and thirty-four per cent of the 
appealed cases. The moonsiffs had 71 >823 appealable cases; of these 11,035 
were appealed, or 15'3 per cent, 3919 were modified or reversed, being 5'4,per 
cent of the whole number of cases, and thirty-five per cent of those appealed 
The moonsiffs, therefore, have the advantage over ftie other native judges i« their 
decisions being less questioned. The value of the property in dispute in the 
respective years was 1,637,941/., and 1,057,260/., and 1,442,861/. 



CL4 


ORIENTAL COMMERCE. 


L-*Orioinal Suits onHhe Files of {he Moonsiffs Courts. 


SUITS. 


Dependinff, Ist of January, 1M2 . 
Admitted 


Transferred 

Disposed of 

Depending. IsC of January, 


1841 


number. 


1842 

! 1843 

1844 

number. 

number. 

number. 

14,fir>0 

i:),.'4il 

1*2,441 

6«,703 

.%,3‘23 

.'iH,484 

3,1)53 

4, 729 

2,021 

53,7^51) 

52,883 



12,441 

12,038 


SUITS. 


IL — SuDDEii Ameens. 


Depending, 1st of January, 141*.:.— Original. 
Admitted 


Transferred 

Disposed of 

Depoiidiinr, Ist of J .iiuary, 


]H.)1 

184*2 

1 

1843 j 

1844 

number. 

nuiiihiT. 

number. 

11 umber. 


773 

1,0G2 

Kill 

•• 

3,1. Vi i 

I 4,. 54.5 

2.041 

1 

' 77 

385 1 

131 

i ;; 

2,850 

4,1119 


‘ .. i 

91)2 1 

1,113 I 

934 


III. — Pkincipal Sudder Amcens. 


SUITS. 


Depending, 1st wf Janpary, 1M2.. 

r Original. 
\ Apjifrtl... 


Transferred to other charts | Apjieal?!- 

_ , . - ) Ortginul . 

Disposed of J Appeal 

Depending, 1st of January, 1K43,. { * ' 


IV.— 'Judges. 


SUIT s. 


Depending, 1st of J*»“wary,18«.. { 

Ado.i««i ; 

Transferred to oth or courts { 

Disposed of { AppiaL:; 


I 1M41 
i number. 


f Original. 

’ i Appeal... 

r Original. 

’ I Appeal .. 


Depending, Ist otf January. 1M43 . . j Anwa*^. ...... !!!!!.' ' • 1 3( 

V. — Sudder Dewaniiy Adawlut. 


SUITS. 


Depesdi.ig, lr*t of January, 1842. 
Admitted.... J 


1841 


number. 


Decided /. 

' «)therwise di; sposed of 

Depending, ilst of December. . 


1 IK12 

IS 13 

1841 

1 tiiiiiiher. 

11 limber. 

number. 

1711 

1.190 

1104 

<.7I 

37.5 

.512 

3778 

2707 

2807 

270.5 

320.5 

32;i7 

.518 

208 

110 

!»4 

45 

•237 

1 3581 

27H.5 

2878 

270.) 

3083 

2902 

1390 

1104 

97.5 

375 

51*2 

010 

1842 

1843 

1844 

number. 

number. 

number. 

12 

17 

11 

32)i2 

3007 

2287 

8503 

0901 

3104 

7.500 

7108 

)H:09 

H403 

1 0939 

4072 

•2743 i 

3383 

3001 

3.5 1 

31 

17 

5073 ; 

4505 

4;W7 

17 

11 

4 

3007 1 

1, 2287 1 

1004 

awlut. 



1842 

1843 

1844 

number. 

number. 

number. 

139 

113 

120 

150 

180 

254 

120 

'.a ’ 

IIH 

62 

02 

123 

113 

129 

133 
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VI. — Description of j[)rigmal Suits. 


SUITS. 1 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

Connp^'trd wiUi loud ..... ...... 

number. 

number. 

13,802 

number. 

10,3.34 

nutubiT. 

16,383 

riinnentflil with laiiil... ...... 


Coil Wt’ct* d witVi wagof) ........................ 


43,739 

78 j 

40,779 

05 

44,779 

55 

Coiiiic^^ivd with casti*, rt^liu;ioti*>«.« 


Contit>rtcd with indigo, i«iiK;Hr*Hilk, kc 


ri33 

751 

714 


• • 


VII. — Average Duration of a Suk before the several Tribunals. 


TKIBLiNALS. 

1841 


1842 


1K43 


1844 

Yrs. 

■ 

Mths. 

Days. 

Yra. 

Mtha.' Daya. 

Yra. 

Mtha. 

»a,a. 

Yrn. 

Mths.j Daya. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. > No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Sudder Dewanuy Adawliit 

. . 


.. 


7 ' i3i 

i 

8 1 



r» 

IH* 

Zillah Judf!eM 

.. 


. . 


7 1 3 


.5 

21 ! 


4 


Principal Sudder Aniveim, 


** 

. . 


3 1 11 

•• 

.3 

125 


3 

7 

Ameens 





4 5 

** 

• 3 

n 


4 

10 

Moonaiffti 





3 1 I 

.. 1 

2 

23 


2 

21 


Vni. — Total Value of the Hegukr Suits Depending at th# end of the Year. 


1’ R 1 Jl II N A L S. 

1N41 

1842 { 1843 

1844 

Before the Soddnr Adawliit Appenlu. ........... .... .... .. 

riipeca. 

nipeea. j rupeea. 

1,413,918 1 1, .53.5,742 

i3.9M;,7in j (;,«io,978 

978,779 1 2,425,880 

rupeea. 

2,071,309 

2,795,875 

Other Com ts.— -OripifiHl 

.. Aimcals. 

TotaI 


iri,.379,41.3 10,572,500 

1 14,428,013 


IX. — Appellate Jurisdiction over the several Classes of Native Judges. 


C A S E S. 

Principal Suddei Ameens. 

Sudder Ameens. 


Moonsiffs. 

1M4I 

1 1 

1H42 i 181.1 ' 1844 

1841 ! 1842 1 1843 

1844 

1841 

1842 

1843 ; 1H44 


No. 

No. ) No. ' No. 

No. j No, 1 No, 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 1 No. 

*• 

,. 1 4,941 : 4,9 IK 
. . 1 9: 1 750 

.. .. 12,991 

.... 937 

3,177 

805 

•• 

•• 

35,078 .10,748 
5,415 5,020 


;; 

1 rtrtrt 523 

.. 1 .. 1 r.7fi 

502 

,, 

, , 

3,‘2t54 3.530 

ModiAed or Reversed ! 

! 

i .. 47.5 1 .'157 ! 

; i .. 1 287 

310 

•* 

1 

2,075, 1,844 

1 


CIVIL JUSTICE : MADRAS GOVERNMENT. 

The European provincial courts were abolished in 1842, and th(| following is 
the jurisdiction of the courts as now constituted under the Madras , government, 
The Village Moonsifts exercise jurisdiction to the amount of ten riipe-es (1/.) with- 
out institution fee or appeal. The District Moonsilfs to the ext.ent of 1000 
rupees (100/.), with fees and appeal. The Sudder Ameens in reference to the 
extent of 2500 rupees (250/.). The European Registers to the exte\nt of 3000 
rupees (300/). The Principal Sudder Ameens (Natives), and Assisjtants^ and 
Auxiliary Judges (Europeans)^ to the extent of 5000 rupees (500/,). j^be Zillah 
Courts have power to a greater extent. Appeals exist from all thes^ courts ta, 
the Supreme or Sudder Court. Fjom the character of the returns aboV'e noticed 
I cannot enter into details or contrasts, and whether the several courts have or ^ 
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have not got through their annual oyginal and appeal business I cannot tell, for 
the numbers depending at the commencement of each year arc nowhere given. 
If Table V. be intended to show the amount of business done respectively by the 
European judges and by the native judges for the years 1841 and 1842, then all 
the tribunals determined 133,280 suits ; the European tribynals 3830| and the 
native 129,450 ; the former parforming 2.87 per cent oi tiie business, and the 
latter 97*13 per cent. 


I. — Originai. Suits on the Files of the Village MoonsifFs Courts. 


SUITS. 




1844 

■Di 

mm 


2 

■nfl 

2 

I 

2 


uutober. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number 

number. 

Instituted 

« 1634 

2178 

18G.S 

2256 

1780 

... a 

2.'i30 


fOa the merits 

754 

9ri3 

6.VJ 

795 

750 


705 


1 On admiMion of dc-j 









Decided J fendants / 

394 

95 

113 

211 

2f>9 



198 


1 By default 

! 

.545 

970 

! 711 

40.3 

.... 

.550 


V.Razanamab 

46G 

G46 

♦;37 

59H 

1 

524 


700 


Total 

iri5l 

2219 

2379 

2318 j 

1940 


221.5 


Deppnclinsr 

IS«7 1 

1MI2 

1379 _ 

130*J 1 

1193 


_lf>83 



IL — Original Suits before the District MoonsifTs. 


SUITS. 

1841 

1842 

1813 , 

1814 


1 

i ^ 

i • 

» 1 

! 1 

1 

1 

i 

Instituted 

r” uber. 

number. 

uumher. 

number, j 

number 

: number. 

number. 

1 number. 

25,3.39 

27.254 

23,486 

ao.iST"* ' 

27,346 

i .... 

1 28,100 

1 

Referred 

840 1 

324 

102 

114 i 

124 

i .... 

47 

1: 

Total '... | 

f)n the merits..... j 

2ti.|H5 

11, .304 

27,578 

10.083 

23, Mh 
9,469 

10,120 ' 
1,082 1 

9,902 


6. OHO 


Adiiiisition of d«fi:ndants 

7,797 

1,853 

1.310 

7,268 i 

1,356 


1,.324 


Hy default 


8,105 

7,im;.5 

8,8.59 1 

7.53.3 


7,563 


Uaaaaamah 

7,i74 

7,974 



7,903 


K,or,4 


Total 

2i!,2K0 

28,075 

*24,477 

27,875 1 

26,814 


20,37 1 


Dependinif 

2],60f. 

20, .WO 

19,»M17 

21.431 i 

21,790 

.... 

24,315 



( III. — Original .Suits before the several Zillah Courts. 


SUITS/. 

1841 j 

1842 

1843 

1844 


1 


'i 1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 • ' 

1 

numbe^r. 

number. 

number 

number. 

number. 

number. , 

number. 

number. 

Instituted.^ j. 

4731 

4809 

3714 

525G 

3387 


4193 


By judl|r6^ aasistantniidfes, and 






w 



principal Sudder/ Ameeus... 

608 

727 ! 

.550 

7H8 

587 

.... 

387 


Ilefistrars 1 

143 

296 

1H3 

212 

91 



• 

Sudder Ameens . . I 

3027 

3943 1 

3084 

414G 

2827 

.... 

2798 




3778 

4960 1 

1 3813 

6M(. 

3.565 

! i 318.5 i 


IV. — Suits and Appeals decided in the several Zillah Courts. 


8 n J’t s. 

1841 

1842 


1844 


1 

2 

1 

2 

■QHI 


1 

1 

Deeided... 

numbei*. 

number. 

S.446 

7,237 

number. 

4,975 

7.157 

number. 

6^890 

7,047 

number. 

4,062. 

C,903 

numiier. 

number. 

3,983 

7.279 

number. 

Dependiu 

7709 






AL 

7709 

13,683 

12,182 

13,937. 1 

L 

1 11,262 1 



} 
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V.— Operations of th« Europeftn 'tribunals in Original Suits. 


SUITS. 

1B41 

1A12 1 

1H43 

1844 

1 

2 

1 

1 

■nil 

llllllill[§ 


■■1 

By the prnvinciiil coartA, 
judgutt, Judgea, and 

rouiMirftrfVi • *• 

n amber. 

' 811 
^0.870 

number. 

7,041 

34.273 

number. 

825 

29,950 

uuuiber. 

1,153 

34 ,.857 


number. 

number. 

number. 

Hy the other tribufittln 

Tota I 

— • — 



80,77.5 , 

3.Vj10 

■■■ 

liBnuHni 

■■■ 


VI. — Appeals from District MoonsifFs to Sudder Ameens. 


SUIT S. 

1841 

1842 

1H43 

1844 

1 

2 

1 

2 


2 

• 1 

2 


number. 

iiiinilmr. 

tlUllllHT. 

number. 

number. 

number. 


number. 

Kererred 

483 

417 

.510 

534 


• 

number. | 


KoverAed 

1.51 

i;h 

118 

204 





Coil finned 

213 

271 

ir>2 

328 





liy default 

12 

24 

14 

53 





Ilaaauuiuali 

5 

18 

10 

13 


• 



Total 

4U 

401 

204 

r>08 



i 1 


VII. — Appeai.s from District MoonsifFs to Registrars. 


S U 1 T S, 

1H41 

1842 

1 I84:i 

1844 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 ! 

2 

1 > 

2 


number. 

number. 

uumbei. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

Keferreo 

47 

124 

W i 

ti7 





Rereis' d.. 

23 I 

! 38 

29 

30 

«[ 

— 



Alfinneil 

33 

4? 

01 

43 





By default 

* 

1 3 

1 

3 





HMZiinumah 


8 

3 

3 





Tota 

.58 ' 

02 

04 1 

1 70 


1 1 



VIII. — Appeals from District MoonsifFs to Zillah Judges. 


SUITS. 


1811 

1812 

1 

> ' 

13 

1844 

1 1 2 

1 


2 




number. I number. 

number. 

DUD)bcr, 

1 untnl>er. 

number. 

iiuuilier 

j number. 

Appealed 


725 1 , 34 

640 

776 

: .-iKr. 

■ 

•• 

618 


Revrrat'd 


72 1 00 ! 

40 ^ 

.58 

i ” 

. . 

37 

i 

Cimfirmed 


Hrt t 123 

77 

106 

70 


f)6 


By default 


32 20 

30 

! 52 

1 66 

. . ^ 

10 

t 

Razanamab 


14 1 10 

R 

1 .a 

; 

•• 

2 

-.1 

Totai.,.,, 


1 206 1 240 

I 161 

i 220 

215 

.0 

105 



IX. — Appeals from the Sudder Ameens to die Registrars. 


SUITS. 

1841 

^ 1842 

1843 

j 1844 • 

1 

2 

1 1 

! 3 1 

• 

1 ^ 

1 

3 


number. 

number. 



number. 




Referred 

14U 

237 







Revemed 

20 

49 i 

B8 



HnHiii 

^Bimi 

imiiH 

Affirmed 

49 

77 







By default 

3 

10 


■IS 





Razanamah 

4 

4 • 

mm 

mm 

■W 

IHHil 

mim 

■■■! 

Total 

76 

140 

1 150 j 

1 160 1 

I 1 

1 1 

1 i 

! ^ 


4 K 


VOL. IV 
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X. — Appeals from Sadder AmceiM to Zillah Judpfcs. 



1H41 

1842 

1843 

1S44 

SUITS. 









1 

* 

1 

* 

1 ! 2 

1 

* 


number. 

number. 

number. 

inimber. 

u umber. 

number. 

numlier. 

u umber. 

Appealed 

.■i.VA 

(iUO 

5U1 

002 

.531 

•• 

35H 


Revoraed 

80 

145 

114 

173 

127 

f 

119 


Cooftriued 

137 

105 

134 

170 

His 


•201 


By default 

‘27 

37 

17 

.58 

55 


3(> 


Razaaaniah 

10 


14 

18 

18 


.3 


Totai 

200 

304 

27i» 

427 

*341 * 

i 393 1 

XI. — Appeals from Native 

Judges, 

or Principal Sudder Ameeris, to Zillah Judges. 


1841 

1842 

1843 

1841 

s i; I T s. 









1 


< i 

2 

1 


1 1 2 


number. 

number. 

number. 

nil niber. 

tiutnlier. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

Appealed 

21 

.« 

10 

18 

37 


7« 


Reversed 

3 

0 

,3 

3 

1 




Continue i 

n 

13 

h 

4 

2 


10 


By default 


1 

2 

5 

*2 




Uazaiianiah 

•• 



•• 

•• 

•• 

1 


Total 

K 

20 

11 

12 

5 : 

•21 


XIL— Appeals from Registrars to Zillah Judge s. 


SUITS. 

IMl 

lh42 

1843 

1811 

1 1 2 

1 

i 

1 

'2 

1 

2 


number. 

, number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

Appealed , 


1 70 

51 1 

81 

47 


4 


Reversed 

10 


17 

20 

10 


10 


tJonflrmed 

28 

1 

! 

22 

41 

25 


‘27 


By default 

8 


7 

7 

4 


I 


Kazanamab 

7 

! 2 

•1 

3 

I 

•• 

2 


Total j 

:i3 

59 

42 

80 I 

4(> 

i 40 { 


XIII. — Appeals from Assistant Judges to Zillali Judges. 


S t 1 T S. 

18 

11 

2 

1842 

2 

1843 

1H44 

1 

I ] 

1 

2 

1 

2 


number. 

nuniber. 

number, j number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

Appealed 

68 

53 

49 j 

” 

39 

•• 

37 


Reversed 

h 

15 1 

^ n 

19 

11 


12 


Cun Armed 

17 

39 ' 

•25 

.34 

ao 


31 


By default 

4 

9 1 

1 1 

10 

12 


l(> 


Kazanamab 




* 

•• 

•• 

1 


Total i 

I 20 

1 05 1 

42 

04 

1 .59 

‘ . 1 .59 



Dpcided . 
Coufimec 
> DitfmUse^ 
Ke versed. 


XIV. — SuDDER Adawlut Appeals. 


SUITS. 

1811 

*4842 

1843 

1844 

1 

* 

• 


' 

2 


2 


number. 

3 

number. 

13 

number. 

10 

4 

Mimber. 

11 

0 • 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 


2 

7 




i 



H 







1 

? 

4 







.57 ■' 

54 I 

42 







i 

1 ** ^ 

• 

«}o 

I 


79 

jt 





** 





TorAf 

03 

80 1 

74 

59_ 

46 


141 
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XV. — DEScRrPTidNS of PartiQS in the foregoing Suits. 


NAMES* 

1K41 

1842 j 1843 

1844 

1 

2 

1 ! 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

fa (Zemindar* 

1 lientera 

•2 ^ KyotH 

C Mtirchanta and other*. . . . . 

Ti»tai 

number. 

mi 

number. 

•2,90:i 

1 

23.733 

nn tuber. 
2,H5(i 
1.G34 
7,5H1 

number. 

2,840 

8.21 1 
24,809 

number. 
2, ‘MM) 
1,108 
7,957 
21.4KG 

Dumber. 

number. 

2,907 

1,082 

8,999 

21,911 

number. 



32M7m 


33, .541 

.. 

34,899 



XVI. — Descriptions of Parties in the foregoing Suits— eowfiwMerf. 


S V I T S. 

1841 1 

-,TT- 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1 1 2 

I 1 t 

1 

! 1 

2 

• 

• 

o / Zemindara 

... ! No. 

( £ S 1 i 4.331 

i.**« 

1 ( 5 3 2«v'i98 

No. 
3,001 
2,01 8 
15.580 
i7.:n.) 

No. : 
4,21.5 1 
2,307 j 
]«),S14 
20,K4H 

Vo. i 
1 4.105 1 

i 1,70.5 I 
W19 ; 
1^813 

1 No. 

No. 
3,945 1 
2,107 
16,383 
13,953 

No. 

1 lienteia 

o 1 Ryotfl j 

^ LMcrchauta and others 

lOTAL 

1 ' 41,780 

1 38,514 

14,204 

1 39,042 ; 

36,388 



CIVIL JUSTICE: BOMBAY GOVERNMENT. 

The returns from Bombay liavc not a common form with those of either of 
the other governments of India. The Bombay returns are defective in the 
Appellate tables, and in filling up the details of the working of the respective 
courts. On the whole, however, they are suificiently pSPSpicuous and satisfac- 
tory, and show the s.ame efficient results in the employment of native judges, as 
in the returns I formerly submitted to the Statistical Society. Of the total num- 
ber of original suits before all the courts, the European judges decided in the 
half year of 1B42 nearly 2'13 per cent and 1-34 per cent respectively, and for 
the entire years 1843 and 1844, w'ithin a fraction — 1*18 and 1-32 per cent respec- 
tively. The native judges, for the half years of 1842, decided 97*85 per cpnt, 
and 98 66 per cent respectively, of the whole number of original suits, and for 
the entire years 1843 and 1844, they decided 98*92 per cent, and 98 68 per cent 
respectively. 

In regard to appeals from the decisions of native judges it appears tliat in 
1843 the returns giVe 3291 cases a|)pealed out of 72,959, or about 4*78 percent, 
and of this number 1061 were reversed, or*l*45 per cent, not in fact three cases 
reversed out of every 200 decided. In 1844 the number of cases decided^ by 
native judges was 74,067, and of thtfsc 3571 were appealed, or 4*82 per cent, 
and of this number 936 were reversed, or 1*26 pcf cent : that is, not mo^ than 
li cases were reversed in 100^ tried. This affords strong testimony to the care- 
fulness of the decisions by the native judges*. The discrepancies in these pro* 
portions and those of decisions liy European judges are so considerable, as in- 
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dicated by the returns^ that furthei? explanations are necessary to account for 
them. The returns do not afford the means of stating the number of appeals 
from each of the classes of Judges, European and native. 

The annual current business of the whole courts would appear to have been 
well kept down, and arrears to a small extent diminished. The Sudder Adawlut 
in 1843 diminished its arrears, and in 1844 cleared off tlse business of the year. 

Table XI. of these returns gives the numher of debtors confined at the in- 
stance of the government and of individuals. An opinion obtains in Europe, 
and even in India to a certain extent, that the, land-tax presses very severely 
upon the people. Now if this were really the case, the debtors to government 
would be numerous, and the incarcerations proportionally numerous; but it 
would appear from this table that, in the half years of 1842, there were respec- 
tively cmly nine, and five fanners, in gaol at the instance of government. In the 
year 1843 only five, and in the year 1844 this small number was reduced to two, 
and this under a government controlling between six and seven millions of souls. 

I. — Original Suits on the File of the Adawlut Courts. 


I 1H41 ‘ 


\ 1 

2 

1 

2 



, nurnher. 

Oil the file, Ui of January, 1812. 

IriMtituted diiriog the hulf ycd*- 1 

nil tuber 

uuinber. 

34,82fi 

liUliiber. 

9,3:ir. 

30,4f>4 

number. 

y.2^7 

74,072 

number. 

0,310 

74,803 

Totai. 1 

1 43,874 

48, HOG 

83,:i.'i9 

K4,1H2 

Decided on nierita 

hinuiidited ' 

l)i»wiMieil in detault 

Adju-ited 1 *. 1 

Depending .. j 

.. 

20,411 

l,H74 

4 , 4:11 

T.IWI 

9,:>84 

2ft 

|,(iH0 

3,379 

M,770 

9,.% 

44,010 

.I.Ofl'j 

.'1,034 

19,.*H7 

'j,:U9 

45,338 

3,870 

4,2*iH 

20,220 

y,07e 

Toial, .IlHt of July... 


4:t,(*74 

4H,80U 


8*4,741 

Decided by Europoan jiidgen ' 

Ditto by native judgeii I 

Ditto by punchaut 


T/H 

33,124 

78 

•38,929 

*22 

OllH 

7*2,059 

53 

090 

74,007 

49 

Total drrifiiotia ' 


• 34 , 2:10 

•3!>,4(M 

t74.040 

:75,100 


Remaining ^ \U (tf January^ 1843. 

♦ Europ(-aii |iid|i;ea, tt'lfi percent t 7-34 per cent-.. riK and J I .12 percent. 

Native d’*to 97■7.^ «jh«G 987 2 08*08 „ 


11. — Moonsiffs. 


SUITS. 


Depending, .f 

Admit ted 

'^Decided 

])»'peiiriing, end of lunlf ve«r, 


IMI 

1842 


1844 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1843 

number. 

number 

number. 

numiier. 

number. 

number. 

*• 


21,940 

29i400 

04,677 

1 

60,143 
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Ill.r-SUDDER AmEE NS. 


SUITS. 

1841 

1843 


• 

1 1 


1 

2 


1844 

Depending 

Adinitred 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

Di8p 'St'd of. ^ 

Depending, end of half year 

* • 


5,893 

C.718 

13,123 

13,400 


IV. — Principal SwIJer Ameens. 


SUIT S. 


. * 


u umber. 


Deponiling 

A«iiiiit(ed 

DispoBt'd of 

DepiMidini;, uiid ot h;ilf year 


1 1 

1843 

^ 1843 

2 

1 

2 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 


3,r»02 

2.811 

5,259 


1844 


number. 


4,r>i8 


V. — European Judges. 


j 

SUITS. j 

IHtl 

1843 • 

i 

1843 


-L 1 

1 ^ 

1 1 » 


Depct*di|i|* 1 

number. 

number. 

1 number. | 

1 number. 

number. 

number. 

- T .-1 







wpnH«>d ---* ........ 



738 

.'ll} 

998 

1 990 

Depending, eud oi half year 




VI. — SuRDER Adawlut. 


» 1 

i IBII 1812 



SUITS. 



1813 

1841 

! 1 

2 1 1 




1 number. 

number. ' number. 

number.* 

II umber. 

number. 

Der>»»iding 

1 J29 

128 

89 

70 

Adniitred •• 

! o:» 

71 

121 

T9 

Pi'ipo.'ted of ' 

, :)9 

107 

121 

158 

Di iniiiiied, oil deiaiilt I 

1 ^ 

3 

8 

73 

^dju«>ted 

3 



h 

Coiitiiuietl j 

! 39 

58 

60 

40 

Ameuded 1 

• . ! 2 

H 

4 ! 

2 

HeverNed I 

18 

41 

54 

31 

Depeiiclidg, end <i' half’ year ' 

1 12H 

89 

79 

7» 


VII. — ApPEI.LATE JuRlSRICTION. 



Appeals from Rurop« an Judges. 

Appeals from Native Judges. 

SUITS. 


1 


A 










I8U 

iKitr 

1843 

1814 

IHW 

1842 

1843 

1844 


1 

2 

1 

2 



> 

2 

1 

3 




No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Nti. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

tin the tUe, July 1, 1842.... * 



1303 

1351 

IlOO 

1190 







Referred trom Etnopeau judges 



261 

399 

aio 

564 







DHtn iioin native judges 




• 





1691 

1077 

3291 

3571 

Coobrnicd 



239 

270 

414 

311 



736 

914 

1(}99 < 

1391 

Amended 



42 

21 

57 

30 



213 

273 

481 

374 

Re vented 



83 

81 

1.T2 

13 


,, 

407 

570 

1061. 

! 936 

’I otui dispost'd of 



P41U 

2.324 1 

4117 

3667 







Depending 


.. 

13.14 

1400 

1100 

16.58 






_ 


VllI, 


SUITS. 


Refore the Snddrr Adawlut 

Original am U before other courta. 


. — Aggregate Value of the Cases. 


• • 

1811 

18 

s 

1943 


1 

2 

1 

3 



' '"W — 

rupees 

1 upeus. 

rupees. 

1U4.H77 

1,798,321 

rupees. 

53,472 

2,180.373 

rupees. 
120,464 
4,0“:, 151 

rupees. 

VA19 

3.58S!504 
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IX. — Descbifiion of Original Suits. 


SUITS. 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1 

S 

1 

2 

\ Zemindars 

riaintiflTs < R)Ot« 

( Miscellaneous 

( Zemindars 

Defendants ^ Ryots 

( Misrelluneotts 

number. 

number. 

number. 

I,P5H 

12,642 

io,m 

6,759 
10,983 
17.6! 3 

number. 
1,083 
12,78^ 
22,469 
' 6JC89 

It. 166 
22,194 , 

number. 

.3, 33.1 
23.g.o.y 
37.277 
10,982 
24,141 

39,673 

number. 


X. — Length of Time Suits have been upon the File, Original and Apj)eals. 


SUITS. 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1 

* 

1 


sadder 

/ U nder a year 

Other courts.... \ One to twu ^loars.... 

( Above two y«,Hrs 

number. 

•• 

number. 

number. 

65 

63 

9323 

162 

19 

I2h; 

fi; 

number. 

74 

65 

91 1 1 

166 

J9 

1378 

28 

number. 

62 

17 

9062 

206 

51 

1163 

27 

number. 

53 

26 

H!H)4 

142 

30 

1.528 

131 ) 


XI. — Civil. Debtors in Gaol. 


SUITS. 

1811 1 

1 1 * 1 

IH42 

.■"'T -r 


113 

IHII 


No. 

Amt. ( No. ' Amt. No. 

Amt. 

No. 1 Amt. 

No. 

Atnt. 

No. 

Amt. 

1 



Hr. 

j Hs. 


Hr, ! 


Its. 

At the instance of individual* .... I 


1 .. 1 121 

8,931 

129 24,324 

150 

112,752; 

123 

101,992 

Fur arrears of revenue at the in- 






i 



stance of Governmeitt, | 


.. ! .. , .. 1 » 

4,223 

5 1 4,008 

h 

128! 

2 

348 

Total number in anol ' 

.. ' .. ; ' i;jo 


134 

IfiS 

1 12.5 ' 


CRIMINAL .lUSIICE: BENGAL GOVERNMENT. 

It would appear that the number of offenders had increased before the magis- 
trates and lower couits from 65,908 in 1842, to 87,838 in 1844 ; but the acquit- 
tals had increased in a greater ratio. Before the sessions judges also the 
offenders had increased from 3659 in, 1842, to 4559 in 1844; but the acquit- 
tals had also increased in a greater ratio. Before the highest criminal court the 
cases referred had diminished from 642 in 1841, to 547 in 1 844 ; indicating that 
very atrocious cases had been of less frequent occurrence ; asid in this court 
also the acquittals had increased. Out of 322,394 prisoners tried in the several 
courts, in the four years under review, only 112 were condemned to death by the 
Nizamut Adawlut, being only 0 034 per cent of the prisoners, or one in 2,878 
criminals. It will be seen that in 1841 tlicre were 99 prisoners sentenced to 
imprisonment for life by the Nizamut Adav'lut, and only 19 in 1844, while in 
1841 only 26 were transported, and in 1844 there were 79- These changes 
resulted from the Court of Directors disapproving of imprisonment for life, 
und'- suggesting transportation instead. Contrasting the sentences of death in 
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England and Wales for the corrcl^ponding y^ars of 1841, 1842, 1843, arid 1844, 
with the sentences in India, it will be found that the contrast is most favourable 
to tlie leniency of the Indian courts. The following is from the official cri- 
minal returns of England and Wales. 


A R S. 

. _ _ #_ • __ 

PrisonerM. 

Sentences of Death 


number. 

number. 

fK4L 

• 27,7m ♦ 




31,30<J 

r.7 

1843 


97 

1844 

2(i,&42 

57 

T(»ta l 

11.V202 

207 


Wliich gives a per centage of 0*258, or one sentence of death to every 388 
prisoners, the proportion in Bengal being one in 2878. And it will be borne 
in mind that ihiS is for a period subsequent to the modification of the English 
sanguinary code. In 1841, the committals to the population were one in 619 
souls. In Bengal, in the same year, the prisoners being 6 ^, 720 , and the popula- 
tion about forty-two millions, this proportion, singularly enough, would be one 
committal to 620 souls. 

1 may Jicre state that the returns from India do not distinguish the age or 
sex of the prisoners, or the amount of instruction they may have received. 

The Table No., VI., showing the criminal business performed by the magis- 
trates and their subordinates, including the native judges, is only for the year 
1842, and is the only one received. There are not anj*^ cables of the numbers 
of prisoners in the gaols, nor returns of the average imprisonment of offenders 
before conviction by the Nizamut Adaw4ut ; nor tables of appeals, nor tables of 
crimes. 

The blanks in the tables from the non-regulation provinces result from the 
non-receipt of the returns for 1843 and 1844. It does not appear from the 
returns that Moonsiffs exercise criminal jurisdiction ; but Principal Sudder 
Ameens and Sudder Amcens do. 


I. — Magistrates, and OfliccTf^ subordinate to them. 


TRIALS. 

1K41 

1842 

1843 1 

1844 

Piuotiera ^ 

niinibcr. 

67,720 

10,660 

41,800 

number. 

65,008 

18,667 

40,612 

3.287 

• number. 
85,310 

number. 

87,830 

Arqnltted 

36,310 

41.011 

33,035 

Convicted , ,, ^ 

46,609 

Committed tor trial before Heaaiotia judge 

3,437 

2,100 

3,782 

4,085 

Pcudiufip 

1.857 

639 

2,177 

l,i:i9 

2,004 

Otberwiiie diapoaed of 

656 

Transferred 


.•ifl 


11. — Sessions JudgkS. 


TRIALS. • 

1841 

• 

1842 

1 1843 • 

1844 

Under trial 

number. 

3039 

805 

2064 

556 

3G0 

number. 

3650 

053 

U72 

503 

377 

54 

number. 

4270 

1113 

2096 

502 

400 

60 

number. 

4550 

1237 

2313 

475 

44a 

52 

15 

— zigr 

Acquitted 

Convicted and aenteno^ .T 

Referred to Nizamut Aduwlut 

Pendinil 

Otherwise dispuaed of 

Trauaferred 
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III. — Nr^AMUT Adavlut. 


TRIALS. 

1S41 

1842 

1843 

1844 


iiuniber. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

Under reference 

642 

MG 

574 

547 

Acquiited. 

KiH 

Iftfi 

127 

1H6 

Convicted 

3Mt 

305 

380 

310 

Pendiuf^ ...... .... 

f>4 

57 

S3 

10 

Otherwise disposed of 1 

n 

38 

Ifi 


IV. — Sentences by tlie Nizamut Adawlut. 


SK NTENC BS. 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1 1841 


number. 

2‘i 

number. 

16 

number. 

41 

1 number. 

2G 


2 1 

56 

61 

70 

Im prison lueiit for life 

00 

43 

11 

10 

Ditto 14 years otid ... ..................... 

54 

r>i 

4G 

42 

Ditto 7 ditto ditto,,..-. ..... 

00 

30 

70 

40 

Ditto 3 ditto ditto 

57 

52 

G6 

3ri 

Ditto for less then 3 yenrs. 

50 

! 48 

70 I 

1 1 

Ditto for 21 


1 1 


V. — Sentences of Imprisonment by the several Courts. 


SENTENCE S. 

1841 

1842 

UI3 j 

lK4f 


i uumlvr. j 

iinrober. ^ 

number. 

number. 

From 1 to 16 years 

For less than 1 year 

... .. ' 0,020 

H,55H 

11,009 

1 



VI. — Magistrates, and Joint and Assistant Magistrates and Native Judges, 1842. 


TRIALS. 

! 

; 51afilS> 

trace. 

1 

By Joint ,By Assist* 
Msfiis* . ant Ma- 
trate. | gistrate. 

By prin. 

e.ipal 

Siulder 

AmL'cns. 

By 

S udder 
Ameeos. 

1 1 

By Law . Total dis. .Number of 
Ulficer. ! puged ot. prisonerg. 

i 


1 iiumbet. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

niiuiber. 

number, number. 

j uumiter 

N limber of prisooerg. . 


•• 

, , 

, , 


. . , . . 

1 6f),0'j8 

Acquitted 


3, ‘*00 

769 

9‘OJ 

843 

i.‘mo 1 I8,r>ii7 

1 

Convicted 


8,700 

•• 

2,051 

1,752 

L7H0 

4,4H2 ! 4(i,(>42 


Committed for trial 
sessions judffe 

before 


! 3,2K7 

i 

Otherwise disposed of, . 





1 

1 030 


Pending 

j 

1 

j 

.. 

.. i 

1 

1 

i 

1 

03,235 

1,8.57 

Total 



.. 

i 


1 

! 0.5,002 


VII. — Punishments by Magistrates and Joint Magistrates, and Native Judges. 


SENTENCES. 

1811 

1842 

1843 

1814 

Impriaonment above 3 years 

number. 

number. 

number. 

722 

008 

number. 

862 

1,018 

1,531 

2,887 

11,060 

24 741 




1,552 




3^140 

10,4.51 

22,161 

1 225 

I..es8 than C months 













1*525 


Plugged 



*160 

Lia? ' 

VIII. — Punishments by Sessions Judges. 

SENTENCES. «, 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

Imprisonment, IG years .... 

Ditto, 14 years and upwards.. 

^itto, 7 ditto ditto. . . . 

Ditto, 3 ditto ditto.... 

Ditto, 2 ditto ditto.... 

Ditto, 1 year 

Leu than year 

#.Fio 9 d and discharged 

number. 

number. 

number. 

703 

785 

239 

15C 

number. 

27 

130 

642 

999 

181 

123 

110 

3 
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IX. — Extra Re^ulatiou Provinces by MagistArates and their Assistants, and Nativ.c 

Judges. 


TRIALS. 

1841 1 

1842 1 

184.'! 

1844 

Prisoiiors 1 

Acquittfd ' 

Convicted 

Otherwise disposed of 

IVndiiii* 

1 niiniher. 

1 10,094 

3.021 

6,010 

183 

22 

• 2.7H 

number. 

10,149 

3,90.3 

5,800 

172 1 

26 1 
218 

number. 

' 1 

number. 

1 


X. — Sessions Judges. 


TRIALS. 



; 1841 

1812 

1843 

1844 




1 number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

Under trial 



329 

217 



Acquitted 



....! 80 

43 



Convicted • 



157 

112 , 



Referred to Niaaniut Adawlut 



....! 55 

30 



Otherwise disposed of 




10 

1 


Pending 



23 1 

22 

• 

1 



X I N I Z AMTTT A D A WLUT . 


TRIALS. 

1841 1 

1842 1 1843 

1844 


number, j 
39 

' number. i number, j 

1 40 ! 1 

number. 

Acquitted 

7 i 

j 8 - ; 


Convicted 

26 

1 2-'» 1 


ReiiiMiKled to sessions ludire. 

7 i 

i ; 


Otherwise disposed ot...... 

2 



Pending; 

3 

! 7 



Xil. — Sentences by Nizamut Adawlut. 


E N T E N C £ S. 


y)cath 

Trniiflp.irtation for life 

Imprivoumvnt fo - lift) 

Ditto 14 yoaraand upwards. 

Ditto 7 ditto ditto 

Ditto 3 ditto ditto . . . . . 
Ditto l«jBB than 3 ditto 


XIII. 


sentences. 


Prom 1 to id years ... 
F or l eas than 1 year . 


1841 

1 

1 1842 

j 1843 

1844 

number. 

j number. 

1 itumlier. 

number. 

2 

1 6 

1 



; 4 

1 


7 


i 


4 

1 4 

1 


7 

1 1 



3 

1 ft 

i 


3 

1 

1 


onnient by the several Courts. 


• • 




1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

number. 

1 number. 

number. 

number. 

151 

i n.-i 1 



2471 

1 2451 





CRIMINAL JUSTICE: AGRA GOVERNMENT. 

• 

The forms and character of the returns from the Agra Criminal Courts differ 
essentially from those from the Bengal Courts. The Agra returns have the ad- 
vantage of Tables of Crimes, o?the prisoners In the gaols, of tlie ordinary periods^ 
of cases referred to the Nizamut Adawlut, and also of the returns of appeals; 
none of which are in the Bengal returns. The chief feAures of these returns are^ 
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the modifications or reversals of sentences undci*^ appeal ; and the formidable array 
of murders, compared with other crimes referred to the Nizamut Adawlut ; but 
this is partly accounted for by the court taking cognizance only of the highest 
class of crimes. The modifications or reversals of sentences by the session 
judges, and commissioners upon appeal against sentence)^ of the magistrates, 
joint magistrates, and native judges, would appear to be* very considerable. 

L — Magistrates and Joint Magictrates. 


TRIALS. 

! 1841 

1842 

1813 ' 

1814 


number. 
41,IM7 

number. 

47,«Od 

number. , 

1 

number. 

Acquitted and diachanred 

an.l . 

1 

l«.4'*d 

24,217 

;(2G 

1 


Toniuntted fur trial beiore Nusmon judges ^ 3.1U2 

Pending 

! 



II. — Assistants, Principal Sudder Anicoihs, and Suddor Ainecns, included in the above 
^ Total Prisoners. 


TRIALS. 

i 

1841 

i 1812 1843 

IKU 

Arqnitted and diachargpd 

Convicted and sentenced 

Otherwise disposed of 


number. 

iii:> 

2:Kiri 

number. ! number 
! ‘24W 1 

1 3382 

number. 


IVndinir- 


III. — Sessions Judges, by Aj)pcals from Magistrates and Joint Magistrates. 


T R 1 A, 1 

S. 

1841 

1 1842 

1 1843 

1HI4 

Total priaooers 

ConAmied 

Modified or reversed 

Otherwise disposed of 

Pending 


numbei 

1 number. 
2100 
ivll 

GOO 

1 numbei. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

numbei . 


IV.— Commissioners, by Appeals from Magistrates and Joint Magistrates. 


TRIAL .s. 


1841 


18 12 lK-13 ; 1844 


- iiiiMiiiiT iiiiinlicr. number. number. 

Tiital priHoner* 1!8.> 1317 | 

i^uriftrineil I fi'Hi 0(12 ; i 

ModiAed or reveiHHil 541 3Hl 

Otlierwi>e dictpoti-d of j ! 

1Viiitiii|r I _ 


V. — Number of Persons under Trial by the Sessions Judges. 


TRIALS. 


Under trial 

Acqiiittfd and diM'liMr|»t*d 

Conyicted aod Rentoncod 

Roffired 1o Nizamut Adawlut. 
Ufndinfc 


1 ls4l 

1 1842 

1843 

1844 

iititiiber. 

1 

1 number. 

number. 

number. 

30' 8 

328H 



10.32 

722 



^ I7li4 

27.33 



; 513 

M3 

1 




VI. — Appeals to the Nizamut Adawlut. 




TRIALS. 


Uiidor trial....* 

CniiAruif'd 

• W»idvSod or revprRed 


1841 

1 - - 

1 1842 

1843 

1844 

sumbor. 

j number. 

number. 

number. 

172 

80 



77 

1 38 



»l 

38 


. 
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V IT. — Cases Aferred to th% Nizamut Adawlut. 


T R 


Un 4 er reference 

Anqiiittf'd and dUchMrtfed 
Coiivicti^d Biid sentenced. 
Jteturiied 


I A L S. 


' 1841 1 

1812 

1843 

1844 



number. 

f.l.l 

83 

.. 4i3 

23 

iiuiiibfr. 

r>(jii 

70 

.'il'S 

12 

u umber. 

number. 


VIIL — Chimes Persons under Reference to the Xizamut Adawlut 


c H f M.K s. 


Marder 

liiimicidet nut amoiintintr to murder.. 

DacoiiiV 

Hiver ditto 

Highwny robbery 

HitrKinry 



AflVay 

ANHH'.llt 

Arson 

Suttee 

Mis<*p?larientiK 


1842 


1813 


1844 


number. 

7 


17 

31 

44 


number. 

3r>l 

:t 

111 

:i 

H 

13 

4H 

II 

‘f < 


number. 


2 

»2 


102 


IX. — Prisoners in the Gaols. 

V N I) K R SR N T R N C R. ' 


Labour in iroiis, seven >earH of which are iinexpircd ' 

Ditto ditto, of whiih lesH than seven yearn are uiicxpin»d 

Labour with irons, redeemable by tine 

Ini prison nieut witiuiiit labour, with or witbont ftiiu ' 


T<itai.. 


1811 

' 1812 

tmnibur. 

1 Dumber. 

2.7112 

i 3,03 S 

i3,voa 

* l2,r»2U 

1,820 

2,451) 

L.ViS 

1.373 


; 10,390 


181.1 


ntimlior. 


1844 


number. 


X.-' Ordinary Periods of Cases referred to tlie Nizamut Adawlut. 

■ ■ ” • ~~ 


YEARS. 


I From I From I • From 

I ApprelH.,.«on j Conmmment . Rrmpl of Ho- 

Coniniiiment. , R«‘feiencu 1 I to Sentence. 


Total 

from Appreben* 
sioii. 


4841. 
IH42 . 


d.i>s. 

41 

•M 


daya. 

41 


da\N, 

12 

u 


da vs. 
18 
12 


I 


days. 

123 

106 


CRIMINAL .TUSriCE; MADRAS GOVr.RNMENT. 

Criminal justice is administered under the Madras government, 1st. By 
village police ; 2nd. District police, both of which arc in the hands of natives; 
3rd. Magistrates and their assistants ; 4th. Criminal courts, a few of which are 
under natives ; 5th. Courts of circuit; and dth. Foujdarry Adawlut. 

The returns for criminal offenders from Madras arc for half-yearly periods, a 
practice which will lie discontinued for the ^ture. They em*brace returns from 
tfie village police courts, which do not form part of the returns from the other 
presidencies. The village police officer (native) can imprison for a few hours 
only, or put into the stocks. The district police officer (native) can fine to the 
amount of three rupees (six shillings) or confine for twenty-four hours, with or 
without labour, and flog und|?r the authoriU’ of the magistrate. The power of 
the magistracy and judges of the several courts is shown l)y the punishments in * 
flicted. Every capital sentence^ or sentence of transportation, requires the 
sanction of the Foujdarry Adawlut. It would not appear from the rcturnsjthat^ 
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the very important permission to appeal in criminal cases is in operation under 
the Madras government. The returns, like those of Bengal and Agra^ are des- 
titute of the table affording a compendious view of the criminal business of all the 
courts; there are not any tables of the number of prisoners in the gaols ; none of 
the ordinary period of cases before the Foujdarry AdawIut;,nor tables of crimes, 
and. of course no tables of appeals. On the other hand, the business of the 
several courts and the punishments adjudged are given with a detailed perspicuity 
superior to that in the returns from the other presidencies. 

The sentences of death are given only for the second half of 1842 to the first 
half of 1844, both inclusive, a period of two years. The number was eighty-four 
and the offenders before the several courts for these periods (excluding the village 
courts), were 271, 84!!?.^ the sentences of death therefore were . 0*031 per cent or 
one in 3236 offenders ; a singular approximation to the proportions under the 
Bengal and Bombay courts. 

In the period under review no prisoners were condemned to imprisonment 
for life. 

I. — Village Pouce. 


TRIALS. 

1841 

1 1842 

184.3 

1 1 2 

1844 

1 

1 * 

1 1 1 2 


2 

Suminoned 

rAfter in?Ci«tigatiou 

Acquitted <1 Without iuTeatigaftV ^pon Raza- 

L uamah 

Puniahed 

number. 

! number, umiiber. number. 
8 O 72 I 6942 5614 

1.V2.1 1171 10H4 

1809 ' 118M 1200 

47:4H 1 46Ha 1 3231 

number, number. 
3840 3886 

725 761 

743 837 

2385 1 2'iHK 1 

number. 

4513 

r»08 

092 

1 3253 

number. 

1 


II. — District Police. 


TRIALS. 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1 

2 

i . 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Suminonedi and depending 1st of July 

Acquittedi after investigation 

Diaebargedi upon ItaaaiiaKiab, Ac. 

Punished, without reference tu magiatrato . . . . 
Puniahed, alter reference to inugi&trate 

Total disposed of by district police 

Total disposed of by the magistrates 

Depeoding 

number. 

number. 
5H,6U7 1 

number. 
5.5.7 f)fl 

mini her. 
60.120 

number. 
5.3, .5 55 

number. 
65,478 1 

number. 

60,811 

oumbir. 


19,649 i 
22.110 
I4,.'i72 
1,349 

10,371 

19,8.5 4 
13,909 
1,221 

20,370 

22,443 

1.5,312 

1,154 

18,020 
20,4 10 
13,532 
1*217 

21.198 

24,513 

17,120 

1,.552 

19,901 

22,716 

15,171 

1,610 



‘o7,7I0 

.*>4,3.18 

59,288 

53,218 

64,383 

59,407 


[ 


2.5 

1 




— — 

087 

1,373 

841 i 337 i 

1,095 





lII.-i-MAGISTIlACY. 


'' TRIALS. 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1 1 * ■ 

1 1 2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

L 

KummoneJ, and under exatninatien 

lirqiiitted 

Discharged, on Raaanamab, or di^nlwsed 

Lunvicted 

Toial disposed 

number. Dum be' 

.. 1 4388 

number, number. 
4012 i 1063 

number. 

2905 

number. 

3956 

number. 

4G55 

number. 

i 2039 

.. ! b43 
.. 1 1462 

2101 'i 1574 
586 072 

1341 1 1400 

126S 

442 

1161 

III 

ill 


.. 1 4344 

•.028 1 3040 

28UH 

3833 

4540 



; jepen<ling 14 I 1,7 
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IV.-*CRIMINAIi QoURTS. 


trials. 

IHtl 

1842 

1843 

1814 

2iid Half. 

1st Half. 

1 ! 

1 

2 

1 « 

1 » 


niimlier. 

numtier. 

1 numlier. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

AcciiHcd 

3117 

2!)20 

1 3157 

2811 

2950 

3333 


Rtfleaoed unconditionally ! 

1035 

975 

1214 

040 

901 

1161 


„ on security . s 

08 

85 

7 \ 

92 

77 

95 


Dctaiued for ditto 

12U 

so 

03 

107 

71 

78 


Convicted and puiiinlied 

087 

761 , 

012 

770 

854 

910 


('oniniiticMl for trial ^ 

773 

800 

702 

696 

7.14 

935 


Under eaaniinattuu 

110 

201 

159 

198 

217 

149 


EdCttfiOd 


.. 




1 


Died 

2 

10 

*0 

’o 

6 

4 


Adniitfed as approver-i 

• 3 

1 

.. 

1 




Puuished ill aiiutlier case 


1 







V. — Courts op Circuit. 


• 

TRIALS. 

1841 

1842 

18-fi 

1844 

2nd Half. 

lat Half. 

1 

1 1 

2 

A 

I • 1 

1 » 


number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

aiumber. 

number. 

number. 

Arcuaed 

702 

988 

.582 

851 

949 

1137 


Released iincoiidiiinnally 

187 

399 

158 

i 2.53 

224 

333 


„ uu security 

82 

67 

61 

95 

(i2 

111 


Convicted and punished 

252 

318 

189 

336 

328 

.397 


Returned to ('riiiiinal judge 

1 1 

10 

11 

19 

15 

13 


Referred to Fonjdarry Adawlut 

147 

1H6 

112 

111 

138 

143 


Postponed 

12 

6 

42 

13 

180 

122 


Otliorwisc disposed of 

11 1 

6 

8 

23 

3 

13 


Died 


5 

1 

1 

4 

5 



VI. — Foujdarry Adawlut. 


TRIALS. 

Ihll 

1842 

w -TBS 

1843 

1844 

2ud Half. 

1st Half. 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 


iiiifiilier. 

liUinbei . 

nuiiibfr. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

numb 

A< cuAi'd 

176 

109 

167 

91 

144 

158 


Released unconditionally 

29 

31 

33 

8 

25 

35 


„ on sc>-i tiry 

1.5 


<1 

1 

3 

21 


Convicted 

107 

iio 

121 

68 

111 

85 


Uoiiiaiuing 

23 

9 


15 

] 

6 


(liherwise di»posud of 

2 

1 

*4 


3 



Insane 




1 

1 

1 


Died 




1 



• 


VII — Punishments— Native Magistrates. 




VILLAGK 

• , 

POLICE. 




DISTRICT POLICE. 



TRIALS. 

• 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1841 

1842 • 

1843 

1 1844 

- — 

1 

2 

I 

2 

1 

2 

it* 

1 

2 

• 1 

2 

1 

2 

1 > 

2 

Confined in Village Choultry .... 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 1 

1 No. 

N( 




2581 

1603 

16.56 

2177 






i 




f» in tbe 8to<'.k8 




(i50 

582 

6.12 

775 





93 

99: 

120 

I4A 


Fined 

Confined in Chiiultry, with or 





>• 

1 






11,879 

10.310 

13,120 ! 

' 11,432 


'Without labour 






-- 






4,855 

4,222 

5, mi 

6,085 


Flogged, with authority of ma- 
gistrates , 





.. 

.. 1 





.. 

141 

112 

121 

•l20 
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CRIMINAL JUSTICE: BOMBAY GOVERNMENT. 

The criminal returns from the Bombay criminal courts have the great advan- 
tasfc over the returns from the other presidencies of being preceded by a table, 
giving a compendious view of the criminal business of all the courts, followed by 
detailed returns of tke 'business before each class of courts. They comprifce 
also tables of appeals, ^and returns of prisoners in gaols ; but want the table of the 
ordinary periods of cases referred to the Nizarnut Adawlut, and the returns 
of crimes met with in the returns from the Agra government ; the returns from 
the minor courts for the year 1844 are imperfect, and the appeal cases before the 
Nizarnut Adawlut for 1844 are not filled in. As under the Bengal government, 
the number of offtinders apprehended had considerably increased, from 46,946 in 
1842 to 60,504 in 1844. The total number of prisoners tried in the years 1843 
and 1844 was 113,080, and of this number forty were Condemned to death, 
being 0*035 per cent, or one in 282/ oflenders, a singular approximation to the 
proportions under the Bengal government. 

The very great importance of permitting appeals in criminal cases is mani^ 
fested in ninety sentences being annulled and eighty-nine mitigated in 1843, out 
of a total number of 1021 sentences appealed or called for ; nor would it appear 
that there is a great risk of the Nizarnut Adawlut being overwhelmed by 
appeals, since the 1021 cases out of 27,100 convictions in A843 in all the courts, 
was only 3*76 per cent, or one appeal in twenty-six and a half convictions. 


I. — Geneual View. 


T P I A 1. S. 


iK.:i 

1842 

1843 

1844 


1 

1 

1 


IVrson^ iind&r trial 

1 

number. 

number. | 

*: ! 

iininber. 

23,422 

77,1 

u umber. 

1,050 

number. 

.52,570 

number. 

60,504 


.... 

. 





Totai 




24,195 

24..'i74 









Arqnitted 

CAUvicttjd 

0»llerw^^o dispotted of 

Bitirharired uii serurity 

InipriHoncifl in default 

.... 

•• 

• 1 



11.378 

1 1 ,Hb5 

11,24.5 

12,411 

*; 

22,314 

2.5,55.3 

1.287 

20,414 

28,441 

1. 2.1.5 
136 
58 

Committed to Seaaiona Coiir^ 

Dtatha and eHcanea 

.... 

•• 

•• 

» 



2, .536 

3,022 

32 

Depeiidius I 

•• 


1,050 

711 

1 8GG 

7,lbG 

• 

■ 


• 


Totai 

• • • » 



24,2% 

24,974 

.52,.5.5(; 1 

603104 


II. — TRiEi>i)y District Police. 




Trials. 

IKII 

• 1 1 s , 

V 

18 

1 

42 

a 

1 

1843 

• 

•• 

1844 

AcQuitted 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number, i 
8,942 

number. 

number. 

Convicted , . 

•• 

■* 

9 O’*? 

9,360 

2 *,434 

23y7b3 

UonuUiiiiiff 



594 

t 314 



•....a 

.. . 







Total 

.... 

.. 

.. 

19,301 

1 18,02,5 

1 
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III.-^Magistkatbs oud Assistants. 


T R I A T. S 

1841 

1849 

1 1843 

IS44 


1 

! * 

i * 

1 ^ 

i 


Acquitted 

number. 

1 number. | 

1 number. 

1 1539 

1 number. 
1799 

1 number. 

number. 

Conricted 


1 

1805 

loriji 

! 413P 

4078 

Remaining | 


‘ 1 

•• 1 

291 

1 1H3 



Total 

,, 

j 


3P35 ! 

_ 




• 


c 




IV. — Sessions Judges and Assistants. 


T R 1 A L .S. 

1 1 * 

I 1841 

1 ] 

1 j 9 ■ 1 

1842 

1 y 

1 

, 1843 

1844 

Otherwise disposed of 

Acquitted 

Cunt icted 

Reniainiu(i 7 

Referred to Nieaniut » 

1 number. 

number. ' number. 

1 

1 40i) 

: 071 

I .. j 17.1 

number. 

1 504 ' 

789 

214 

number, 
i 10 

, ur>i 

1.114 

229 

21 M j 

number. 

9.50 

1011 

457 

220 

Total... 

Death* and Escape* 

:: i 

.. 1 

.. ' 2 

! 1,.507 

i 7 

2749 1 

3244 

7 

Crand Total... 

i 

2l.lll.'5 _ 

1 24, .574 

2749 1 

.1251 


V,— Operation of Nizanmt Adawlut. 


1 1841 

TRIALS. - 

1 • 2 1 

1 1842 

1 1 1 a 

1843 

1844 

number. | number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

Acquitted 



22 

! 

Committed .. | 


, , 

183 

204 

Otherwise disposed of •. 1 

•• 



4 

TorAL ' .. 1 


1 .. 1 

20.5 1 

226 


1 4 — Sentences by District and Village 

vl. — N izamut Adawlut Appeal Cases, j Police Oflicers. 


CASES. 

1843 

1814 1 


number. 

numtmr. 

Petition* rejected 

.. 

588 

Sentence* confirmed 

• ■ 

2.54 

Ditto mitigated 


60 

Ditto annulled 


« 90 « 

Totai 


1021 


1814 I SENTENCES. 164.1 1844 

tnilHjr. number. namber. 

588 Impriionment one month and 

I 

' under, with or without Sue. .. 21,431 


VIIL — Sentences by Magistrates and their o , « . , , 

Assistants. ! — Sentences by Sessions Judges. 


SENTENCE S. 


^SENTENCES. 


lmfiriiioi)ment, 9 to 12 montha. , . 882 

Ditto, 8 to 9 month* 893 

Ditto, 8 to 6 month* 809 

Ditto, 3 monihi and nndar.. .... 9€I5 

^inoggedanddincharged.... 10 


number^ number. 


Iraprisonment, 5 to 7 years 88 

Ditto, 3 ti« r» year* 918 

Ditto, one year and under 1036 

Totai 


number. number. 
88 


Total 


1344 
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X. — SENTEKCES^^by the Nizamut Adawlut. 

XI. — Number of Convicts in Gaols. 

SENTENCES. 

1R4.3 

1844 

SENTENCES. 

1843 

1844 

Death 

Transportation ». 

Iroprisniuiiorit for life 

Ditto, ](i to 14 years 

J)itto. 7 to 10 yoars 

Ditto, iexs than 7 yours.... *.. .. 

number. 

19 

67 

4 

» • « 

37 

4R 

1H.1 

number. 

21 

4!i 

H 

13 

73 

42 

4 

208 

fmprisoncrl for life 

Ditto, 10 to 14 years 

Ditto, 7 to 10 years 

Ditto, less than 7 years 

4'otai. on Jlst Dec. 1843 

Deaths in the year 

number. 

221 

240 

710 

37137 

4714 

number. 

245 

253 

689 

3916 

5103 

Totai 1 


299 


The foregoing tables are exactly the same as those prepared by Colonel 


CHAPTER IX 

STATISTICS OF EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

A CHARTERED occlesiastical episcopal establishment has been provided for, 
as before stated, in British India, by the Conijiany ; the members of the Church 
of Scotland have also their clergy, and an allowance is made even to the Roman 
Catholic clergy for mmistrations to European soldiers belonging to their faith. 
As these ecclesiastical establishments have much less direct reference to the 
Hindoo and Mahonicdun population than the seminaries of general education, wc 
can say little more regarding the former. But the ellbrt^which have been made 
by the Indian Government to promote general education in India arc so highly 
meritorious, and have been so eminently successful, while they arc so little 
haown in tlic United Kingdom, tliat wc have great satisfaction in introducing 
a*condensed statistical view of the educational institutions of the East India 
Company in India, from tlie interesting materials which have been given us by 
Colonel Sykes, and which were prepared by him with great labour, care, and 
ability for the Statistical Society of London, 

We wish that the whole of Colonel Sykes’ Educational Statistics were pub- 
lished in a collected and popular form, kicli^ding the interesting examinations 
of the native pupils in the sciences and belles lettresy including the classics. 

“The governmenJt educational institutions of India,” he* observes, “date 
comparatively from so recent a period, that the most ancient among them (wdth 
the exception of the Sanscrit College at Benares), the Hindoo College at Calcutta, 
was only in its 28th year in 1844; and very many of them are only of five to vx 
years’ standing. A gradual progress, however, is manifest both in the number 
and character of these institutions; and though the time is far — ^veiy far — distant 
when they wdll be commensurate with the wants of the people, yet a perseverance 
in the benevolent and politic activity which has evidently been strengthening of 
late years, will ultimately fully realiSe the objects contemiJated — a healthy, moral, 
and intellectual standard in the native mind, and a bond of union between^hc * 
VOL. IV. 4 m 
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governors and governed, by sympaQues and tastes in common, derived from a 
common knowledge. For some time much embarrassment was experienced by 
the Bengal Government, and the progress of education was retarded by the con- 
flicting opinions of able and zealous partisans of the respective advantages of teach- 
ing the natives of India tlie science and literature of Europe through the medium of 
the English language or through the medium of the verliaculars. Tlie ISnglish 
system obtained at first, and held its ground from the want'of vernacular class- 
books; hut latterly various translations of English scientific and literary works 
have been made and are making, and most of the schools have now an English 
and Oriental department ” 

The details given by Colonel Sykes are derived from the official reports of the 
several Boards of Education to their respective govern mcii'ts from the years 
1S35 — 6 downwards. 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 

Bengal. — All the educational institutions under the Bengal prcsitleney, in- 
cluding the Agra government, np to the 30th of Apiil, 1843, were under a general 
committee of public instruction sitting in Calcutta. At that date it was thought 
* expedient that the institutions should be brought more din'ctly under the control 
of the gov^ernment itself ; the geruTal committee was abolished ; the institutions 
in the North-WcstTrovinces were separated from those in r>e!)gal and placed 
under the lieutenant-governor of those provinces. A council of education was 
established in Calcutta for llie immediate superintendence of the colleges and 
schools at Calcutta and Hoogly, and to aid and advise the go\crnmcnt ; but the 
whole of the instituti()n.s, both in the Bengal and Agra governments, were 
directed to address tlieir reports to the government of India in the general 
department. 

The council of education, on the 30th of April, 1842, consisted of the pre- 
sident of the Indian law commission, the Indian law comnnssionor, the secretary 
to government of Bengal, the secretary to the Indian law commission, the super- 
intendent of the eye infirmarj’, two IIindo(^ gentlemen, and the secretary to the 
council. 

The institutions under the inspection of the council on the 30th of April, 
1843, consisted of six in Calcutta, namely, the Hindoo college and auxiliary 
Patsala, school society’s school, medical college, Mahomedan madressa, and the 
Sanscrit college ; at Hoogfy there were five, namely, college of Mahomed 
Mohsin, Hoogly branch school, Hoogly infant. school, Seetapoor school, and 
r Ummerpoor school. ^In the provinces under Bengal there were twenty-five, 
namely, Bancoorah probational school, Jessore school, Dacca college, Commillah 
, school, Chittagong school, Bauleah school, Burrisaul probational school, Sylhet 
probational school, Cuttack school, Midnapoor school, Gowhatty school ; Gow- 
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batty branch schools at Nilachol* Panda, Bdtulla, Atningong, and North Gow- 
halty ; Seebsaugor school, Akyab school, Ramrce school, Moulmein school, 
Tavoy and Mergui branch schools, Patna school, Bhaugulpoor school, and 
Bhaugulpoor-hill school. In the North-Western Provinces there were fifteen, 
namely, 'Benares Sanscrit college, Benares English seminary, Benares branch 
school, Ghazepoor scHbol, Allahabad school, Saugor school, Jubl)ulpoor school, 
Azinighur school,* Gcjrruclipoor school, Agra college, Dellii college, Bareilly 

school, Meerut school, Purrackabad school, and Ajincre school. The total 
< ... ^ 
number of educational iiistitulknis under the llcngal presidency amounted, there- 
fore, to fifty-one for a population of more than 7(), 000^000 of souls. 

Vernaculars. — "i'lie vernacular langiiage.s taught in the respective schools, 
according to tlic jiaii of the country in which they arc loci^ed, would appear to 
be Oordoo, llindcc, Bengali, Oorya, Mug, and Burmese. 

Tlic ( ’ouncil sujieriutcnd personally the institutions at Calcutta and Hoogly, 
and did regulate the otliors througli local committees ; but Government has now 
taken the direct control into its own bands. Nevertheless, the Council feci it to 
be their duty to state their full conviction that, ^‘unless a minister of public 
instruction, with proi)crly cpialified inspectors, or a council, with secretary and 
inspectors, be appointed, the duties of the general educational department cannot 
be fully or uniformly provided for.” Of the justness of tljc.i’e observations no 
reflective person can doubt. 

The colleges arc divided into two dej)artments — the junior or elementary, 
uml ilic senior ; each department is composed of classes, the studies of which 
arc graduated. When the juipils of any class arc too numerous for one master, it 
is subdivided into sections. No class, rr section of a class, consists of more than 
forty scholars’ in the junior department ; and in the senior department, of not 
more than thirty scholars. Masters are selected at public examinations, and 
assistant teachers are chosen from those pupils who have distinguished them- 
selves in the colleges and schools. But the educational system in Bengal 
labours under tlic disadvantage of the wjtht of normal schools, and an organised 
system of inspection or examination, or even adequate local superintendence, in 
regard to teachers after appointment. 

• The several colleges and institutions arc^respectively supplied with European 
and native masters and tutors in furtherance of the specific objects contemplated 
in each foundation ; and inducements arc held out for the acquisition of the 
higher branches of knowledge by the foundation of scholarships of diflereiit 
values, tenable for a greater or less length of time. And the council make it^ con- 
dition with the candidates for these scholarships that they shall be tfioroughly 
versed in the vernacular on their becoming candidates, on the ground that they 
would otherwise he unable to communicate to their coantrymen the knowledge 
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they had derived from European srjurces. This is a highly politic resolution. 
Proofs are already afforded of the interest the native nobility and gentry take in 
the instruction of their countrymen in Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, by their 
munificent donations in aid of educational institutions. In 1840 — 41, the Raja 
of Burdwan gave 25,000 rupees for the general purposes^ of education. The 
Bengal report for 1842 mentions a donation of 20,000« rupees by Raja Bijai 
Govind Sing for the same object. * Dwarkanath Tagore gav*i3 2000 rupees for 
prizes in the Medical College ; Rustumjee Cowajee also gave a sum for prizes ; 
^and others founded scholarships. In Bombay, the magnificent fouiidations of 
the Elphinstonc Institution, and Medical College and Hospital, show the bent 
of the native mind there. 

It would appear that the total number of scholarships gained in 1843 — 4 in 
the English department, in the junior class, was four, and in the senior class six; 
and in the junior cliiss of the Oriental department nine, and in the senior class 
six; leaving available for 1844 — 5 in the junior class of the English department, 
fifteen, and in the senior class eight ; in the junior Oriental class three, 
and senior class six ; making a total of thirty*two scholarships available for 
1844 — 5. Only 19^ per cent of the whole of the pupils in the Bengal and Agra 
government schools contributed towards their education, and nearly the half of 
the whole of the paying students is contributed by the Hindoo college and its 
scholars. Under the government out of 2420 students only forty-two paid. At 
first it was not deemed sufficient that instruction was gratuitous ; students were 
actually bribed to attend the schools by having stipends allotted to them. The im- 
policy of this measure early manifested itself, and has almost disappeared, 
and the system of scholarships for the senior and junior classes has been adopted ; 
holding cut to those who have attained a prescribed intellectual standard, not 
only distinction amongst their fcllow^s, but a liberal montlily provision for a period 
of years. A constant stimulus is thus applied to the industry of all the scholars, 
emulation is excited, and tlie prizes are eagerly contended for, in the superior 
colleges and schools. r « 

The conditions upon which scholarships are to be obtained and to be held ; 
and the qualifications for ol>taining the senior and junior pnglish, Arabic, and 
Sanscrit scholarships ; the terms on .which they are held, tlie forms and customs 
in the examinations, &c., &c., show that the standard of acquirements for senior 
scb:>lars is not only very high to insure success, but the rules prescribe that the 
scholarships shall.be forfeited^'^ if the holders of them do not make a reasonable 
progress in their studies ; and periodical examinations of the scholars are to take 
place to ascertain the fact.’^ 

Independently of classical and scientific instruction, it was proposed to esta- 
blish a professorship of <the laws and regulations ; but objections being taken to"" 
*the 'proposition, the Advocate-general> Mr. Edwardes Lyall, gave a series, or 
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course, of gratuitous lectures on jiirisprudendb in the various forms in which jt is 
administered in the courts of Indi^ These lectures were attended by the senior 
classes of the Hindoo and Hoogly Colleges, from October, 1843, to February, 
1844. At an examination consequent upon these lectures, six of the pupils ac- 
quittcct themselves with the greatest credit, and it was thought right to award to 
one of them, Issor Clflindcr Mitter, a gold medal. 

With respect to the lu^ture of the instruction in the vernacular schools, it 
will be best understood by naming some of the class boobs in use, translated into 
tlie native languages. For instance, In trod action to Natural Philosophy,” 
Euclid’s Elenients’of Geometry,” Elements of Praclical Geometry and Trigo- 
nometry,” w'itb trigonometrical tables, Elements of Political Economy,” His- 
tory of India,” ilindoostancc Poetical Header,” History of England,” ^^Prin- 
ciples of (iovernmenl,” ‘nMncii)les of Legislation,” ‘‘Principles of the Govern- 
ment Kevenue Laws in Bengal,” “ Chambers’ Educational bourse,” and History 
of Rome.” 

AVith respect to the English branches of education, the examination papers for 
senior scholarships show what studies are prescribed and followed in the highest 
departments of the colleges and schools. The examination would carry honours 
in the universities, in Europe. 

An cnumcratio]) of the establishment of one of the Hindoo, and one of the 
h’ngiish colleges will give tlic best idea of the objects, eimr'icter, and intellectual 
means of these institutions. In the Benares Sanscrit College there are three pro* 
K'ssors of Sanscrit grammar, with salaries varying from sixty to thirty rupees per 
niens^cm ; two of j)oetry, with salaries respectively of eighty and thirty-two 
rupees; on^» of the vedanta, one of logu, one of shankha, one of law, and two of 
astronomy — each, with the exception of the second astronomer, who gets thirty- 
two rupees, receiving eighty rupees per mensem ; and one professor of natural 
philosophy, with a salary of sixty rupees. All these professors or teachers* are 
Brahmins. Persian is also taught by two Hindoos. There is a librarian, an 
English writer (a native), and assistant •seefetary, with a salary of fifty rupees 
monthly, and various servants, wjitcr-bearers, swxepers, peons or messengers, &c., 
the total monthly expense being 1105 rupees, with 39(5 for schotarships. Twenty- 
cue pupils were paid for their attendance, one receiving five rupees and the rest 
three rupees monthly. The scholarships are four senior at twenty rupees, eight 
at fifteen rupees, and sixteen at eight-rupees monthly. 

The Delhi College consists of an English andfOriental department. In the 
former the principalis F. Bontras, Esq,, with a salary of 600 rupees monthly; 
four European head masters,* with salaried varying from 400 to 1^0 rupees^ 
monthly; two native head masters in English ; three teachers of the Oordoo lan- 
guage, with salaries varying from eighty to thirty rupees ; an European drawing- 
master on 100 rupees monthly ; writing-master for English, nagreedibto,librfl!'ian, 
servants, &c. In the Oriental department there are five teachers of jArabicj 
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thre.e of Persian, and two of Sanscrit, with salaries varying from 100 to twenty 
rupees monthly. There are two teachers of European science, a writing, and 
nagree master, an aritlimetician, an English writer, treasurer, and librarian (the 
two last receiving ten rupees a month each), servants, &c. The scholarships in 
the English department are, one at forty rupees, one at tliirty,six at twenty-live, 
four at eight, four at six, and thirteen at four rupees mbnUdy. In the Oriental 
department there are twelve scholarships at eighteen and ^sixteen rupees, thirty- 
two at four rupees, three senior scholarships at twenty rupees (founded by Nawab 
Itma-ood-Dowlah), and sixteen junior at four rupees monthly, making a total of 
ninety-two scholarships. *Thc total monthly grant to the College is 27‘J(> rupees, 
780 rupees for scholarships. 

The above dctailr supjdy a sufficient picture of college cs/ablishmcnts, and 
will render unnecessary systematic remarks upon each college. 

The Hindoo College at Calcutta differs only in Ijaving a larger estahlislinicnt 
than the preceding, there being a principal, nineteen Jinglisli teachers, seven ver- 
nacular teachers, with a suporiiiterident and twelve teachers to the i’atsala school 
attached ; the whole cost being G0,ur»;i rupees per annum for 1S42 — for 518 
Hindoo pupils in the College, and 252 in the Patsala, nearly the lialf of llie cost 
being derived from school lees. Tlie cost, therefore, per head was GJt rupees 
monthly. 

For the information the couiicil of education, the Court of Directors of 
tlie India Company transmit from time to time such reports as appear on edu- 
cation, both in England and on the continent. 

In the Sanscrit College at Calcutta the students arc all Hindoos, being in fact 
Bralimins, with a few Ihjyolyas; almost all of them aie in indigent eireumstmiecs, 
and not one of the students pays for his education. Admission to the grammar 
classes is permitted up to fifteen years of ago, to the Sahitya class up to eighteen, 
to the alaokar class up to twenty, and to tlie higher classes up to twenty-two 
years of age. Books from the library are allowed to be taken home for study, 
xipon the responsibility of the ))rofc?..sorff. 

The Madressa at Calcutta is devoted to Mahomedans, and most of the scholars 
receive gratuitous histruction ; foity-two of them, however, paying. It is stated 
that the Rlahomedaiis generally, and particularly the gentry, arc averse to receiy- 
ing European instruction at public institutions ; but this assertion is not borne 
out by the returns. The subjects of instruction in the first class are history, 
geometry, algebra, arithmetic,t^atural philosophy, logic, geography, and gram- 
mar ; the lower classes have easier matter. All the scholars devote themselves 
^to Arabic,’ and some learn English. " 

Medical College , — Tlie Medical College, with auxiliary male and female hos- 
pital, exhibits the feature of not having a single paying student. It has its 
Eurb'pean professors of anatomy and midwifery, surgery, medicine, botany, che- 
mistry, tand materia mcdica ; and to the European it presents ih6 unexpected and 
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singular feature of turning out accouclicurs,»surgeons, and anatomists from^ the 
castes of Brahmins, Bunneas, Bankers, Oilmen, Writer Castes, and Maliome- 
dans, as well as Christians. The natural as well as religious repugnance which 
must have been overcome in these castes bears strong testimony to the changes 
that can be effected even in rooted predilections when operated npon through 
the medium of the understanding. The report for 1844 says, vrith regard to 
the last day’s examinj^tion on practical anatomy and surgical operations performed 
on the dead body, it may be stated that several exceedingly neat dissections 
were made in a very short space of time.” Now this to mo (says Colonel Sykes), 
wdth my more tlian forty years’ knowledge of the natives, does appear a marvel- 
lous cjiange. But so strongly is the advantage of surgical skill felt, tliat a native 
gentleinan of Cakulta, Ruslumjcc Cowajee, has presented ^00 rupees to tlm col- 
lege to l)e devoted to the ])iirchasc of an annual gold medal for the most pro- 
ficient student in practical anatomy. And Ids letter mating the offer (page 
cxxviii., Report, is a model of lOnglish com])osition and of enlightened 

sentiment. Dwarkanath Tagore also had previously given 2(K)0 rupees for prizes- 
Thc successful students are appointed sub-assistant surgeons to the several dis- 
pensaries, founded by government, or to regimental hospitals. The report men- 
tions thirteen dispensaries in 1842-r-3, and seventeen in 1843 — 4. In the 
former year 1301 in-door patients were treated, and 4(1,706 out-cloor patients: 
tlic 'vholc expense of these dispensaries being 20,058 r^^iees. Tlic report, dated 
July 1 , 1843, contains a list of thirty-three sub-assistant surgeons, tlic designa- 
tion of those natives of tlie iiighcst grade who Iiavc passed the college and who 

jiavc l)cen appointed tt* stations, and this is independent of thirty-two na- 

• 

live docto'-s sent to regiments. The half-yearly report, ending October 31, 
1S43, contains a list of thirty-one sub-assistant surgeons, and forty-five native 
doctors, who liad passed the college. A females’ hospital, capable of accommo- 
dating 100 paticnls, as auxiliary to the college, has been built by su])seripfioii, 
with a view to instruction in midwifery. In llic male hospital all castes 
eagerly avail themselves of its advanta^s ;»and the Brahmin and the outcaste 
may be found occupying neighbouring l)cds in the same wards without repug- 
nance.* 

, College of Mahomed Mohsin . — The college of Iladjec Mahomed Mohsiii at 
Hoogly, although called after a Mahoniedan, its benevolent founder, admits 
Christians and Hindoos as well as Mahornedans ; indeed the Hindoos far pre- 
vail over the other two religions, and tlic expi?ession in the rules of admit- 
tance is based on the widest liberality, “ that it is open to candidates of every 
sect or creed willing to conform to the established rules of disci pline.’^t It is 

* The Govcrnor-eencral, with a vievt^of cnablini? the Medical College lo meet the demands of 
the service, increased, in 1845, the stipendiary students of the secondary school to one hundred. 

T While these sheets are going through the press, Bolonath Hose, a native of Calciiya, hrfi 
won his diploma of Doctor of Medicine in the London University, the first instance known. 
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divided into the English and Mahonnedan departments^ and in the latter amongst 
the fourteen Mahomedan professors there are^ singularly enough^ thi^ Shias to 
the eleven Sunis. The principle of toleration, therefore, is in efficient operation* 
There are several branch schools attached, and the total number of students in 
college and schools in 1843 was 1123, and in 1844 the number was 1124. The 
majority of them are free scholars, but in the last year 468 paid for instruction, 
and the institution would be overwhelmed with pupils were iti.not for the strin- 
gent conditions of admission. Pupils cannot compete for lionorary or pecuniary 
rewards after twenty years of age. On the openiog of the college on the 1st of 
August, 1836, within three days, 1200 candidates enrolled their names, many of 
them attending from a distance of six or eight miles. 

By a statement o£ Mr. U. P. Baylcy, deputy secretary to gQvcrnmcnt, dated 
the 15th of Februar)", 1843, the foundation funds of this noble institution were 
on that day 78,740/. 

Dacca College . — To the Dacca College, Bapoo Rama Lochun Ghose pre- 
sented 1000 rupees, the interest of which is to be given in prizes annually; and 
he proposed giving 3000 rupees more for the improvement of the vernacular 
department. The first class of this college had read the History of Rome, 
selections from Shakspeare, Addison, and Pope ; they could sketch mjips of part 
of Europe and Asia; had read the first four books of Euclid, and in Algebra 
had gone as far as quadratic equations. Tlic rest of their studies was vernacular 
reading. 

Hindoo College . — ^Tlic Hindoo college was founded by the personal desire 
and voluntary contributions of the Hindoo gentlemen of Calcutta; it was bene- 
fited by their care, and its efficiency was established by the secretary, Dr. H. 11. 
Wilson, now Professor Wilson. All the students, 498, learn English and Bengali, 
and 448 of them pay for their education ; and the paying students have increased 
and the non-paying decreased from 100 to fifty. The students are all Hindoos. 
Its capital on the 20tli of May, 1836, was 21,000 rupees ; 291 students paid one 
at seven rupees, five at six rupees, and 285 at five rupees ; and the annual receipts 
from tuition were 17,544 rupees, and the disbursements 42,000 rupees annually. 
Oil the 30th of April, 1844, the tuition receipts were 28,9gl rupees, and the 
total receipts, including interest of capital, 30,952 rupees. The disbursements 
were 56,948 rupees. The college being now part of the public institutions, the 
diflference is paid by government. 

Moorshedahad Nizarnut Cpilege . — Moorshedabad Nizamut College is 
supported entirely out of the Nizamut deposit fund, and forms no charge upon 
the resources of government. It is divided into two departments, one for the 
education of the sahibzadahs or relations of the Nizamut family, and the other 
for that of persons of resq^ectability, who are admitted at the discretion of the 
colle^ committee. The nawab distributed the prizes to the students in 1844. 
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The annual resources of the nizamut funds are 137^932 rupees. The college cost 
in building, in 1843, the sum of 73,000 rupees, and the expenses of the 
college for that year were 29,104 rupees; but the establishment is fixed at 37,000 
rupees. The governor-general and the nawab are the patrons. The governor- 
general’s agent at Moorshedabab is the visitor and president of the college com- 
mittee, and has the ix^mr of a veto on any measure pending a reference to the 
governor-general., Tiie committee consis!»ts of the English judge and collector, 
the nawab and one of his relatives, also the native dewan or minister, and Captain 
Showers. On leaving, a stuc|pnt for superior moral conduct gets an exhibition 
of 100 rupees. For good conduct in the senior class a horse is given. In the 
junior class an English saddle, or a gun, foils, ^c. Corporal punishment is not 
permitted; but ^ftenders are debarred from their amuscnient or exercise. The 
relatives of the nizamut family are to have separate seats and separate classes : 
they cannot enter after twelve, nor before seven years of sfge. There arc three 
English, three Arabic, three Persian, tliree Bengalee, and three Oordoo scholar- 
ships at sixty rupees per mensem, tenable for three years. The college is go- 
verned by aii English principal ; but the Ataleeg, who is to be a Shia, is the 
custos inorum and resident guardian (under the principal and visitor) of the 
students of tlie ni/amut family. There is a library within the walls. 

lihagulpoor lltil School. — The Bhagulpoor Hill school was established to 
improve the moral character of the rude tribes of tjjjiese hills. It has been 
emmently successful, although it had to contend witli the difficulty of the people 
having a language of their own, and having to teach them Ilindee. Drunken- 
iicss, which was formerly a vice of those Hill peoj)lc, is fast disappearing. A 
'regiment of Hill Hangers being raised from amidst the people, the sepoys take 
great pride in the knowledge their children and themselves derive from the 
school. In 1843 neither Hindoo nor Moosulman were amongst the pupils — the 
students belonging to tlic low castes; but in 1844 six Mahomedans and si»teen 
Hindoos were admitted. Seventy of the pupils vrere learning English. 

North-West Provinces, — Returns no|f haj^ing been received from the North- 
West Provinces since 1843, the number of scholars can only be given for that 
year. 

Agra Government Institutions. — ^The observations which have been made on 
the institutions under the Bengal government apply to those under the Agra pre- 
sidency, and it will be superfluous to particularise. The institutions wdiich jvere 
placed under the general supervision of the A^ra government on the 30th of 
April, 1843, are under the immediate control of the local committees, generally 
consisting of the chief civil officers at the .stations. The instruction is almost 
universally gratuitous, only forty-two students paying, and the system oT 
scholarships obtains. The following are the sums, allotted to each institu- 
tion : — 
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Monthly Amount appro- 
M A M K OF Amnuiit of Es- printed for 
INSTITUTIONS, tabliabment aud Scholartthipa 
Coutmgeiicies. and Stipend. 


Monthly Amount appiu- 
NAME OF . Amount of Es- printed for 
ixrisTiTriTlfiMU tabliHhiuent and SchnlarHliipn 
INSTITUTIONS. jj„„t,i,genciea. | and Stipend. 


Benarea : — 

Sanacrit College.. .. 

KnRlifih ditto 

Brnuch arhool 

Gha%e«'pore achool 

Allahahad ditto 

Saiigor ditto 

Jubbulporc ditto 

Aainighur ditto 

Carried forward. 


rupees. 

rupees. 

1,105 

300 

1.100 

242 

303 

8 

60*2 

10 

738 

04 

518 

8 

305 

8 

132 

S 


5,013 780 


Brought forward. . 

Goruckpore achuol j 

Agra Cillegc ; 

Delhi ditto ' 

Barrilly acbool , 

Purruckabnd ditto 

Meerut ditto ; 

Per meoaem*’ •• j 

I Annually ! _ 


rupees. 

rupees. 

5,013 

780 

303 

8 

2,-208 

r>50 

2,700 

780 

510 

8 

518 

8 

471 


11,819 

2/248 

1,01,828 

•20,970 


In the Agra college the Rajah of Bhurtpoor founded a scholarship, and Mr. 
C. Grant gave a monthly donation for one year, to be awarded in ]>rizes. 

The A j mere schopl had entirely failed, and was abolished on the 1st of 
January, 1843, owing to the low estimation in which it was held by the classes 
for whom it was intended. 

Village 8chooh , — Previously to any comment on the annexed tables, it w'ould 
appear desirable to saj^ a few words in regard to the omission of village schools 
in the reports of the general committee. Mr. Adams invesligateef tlie state of 
indigenous education in Bengal and Behar, and made three reports on the subject. 
These reports came under the consideration of the general committee in 1838-39. 
Mr. Adams strongly advocated the establishment of village schools on the 
ground of the very ^mall proportion of the native cliildrcn, male and female, 
capable of receiving instruction, receiving, in fact, any kind of education what- 
ever; be showed by a census of the city of Moorshedabad, taken w^ith minute 
accuracy, and of a Thanah in each of the districts of Burdwan, Beerbhoom, Behar, 
and Tirhoot, that there were taught only — 

In the city of Moorshedabad 8'3 per cent. 

Ill a Thanah of tlie district .... G’Oo ,, 

Ditto Beerbhoom . . . . . . 8’1 ,, 

Ditto Burdwan ....... „ 

Ditto Behar ........ 5*8 „ 

Ditto Tirhoot ....... 2*5 ,, 

of the whole number of children capable of receiving instruction. 

A 

Note , — VVhiletliis jipper was going through the press, tlic address of Covernor-gcrierah Sir 
Henry Hardinge, now Lord Hardiiige, in January, 1845, on the occasion of the annual examiriu.. 
tions at the Hindoo college for tlie award of scholarships, ap[>eared. The address contains th^ 
following passage : — 

“The government is deeply sensible of the inestimable value of education ; and besides 
another college at Patna since lost autumn, arrangements have been made for the estahlisliment 
in Bengal of 100 schools for instruction in the vernuciilur.’* 
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* Kxciosivs of tbe amount paid at Cuttack, which i« not stated in the local returns. 

t EaclnsiTO of the Madressa and Secondary School — not stated in the local returns. The Bancoorah School, which in the preceding: year had l.')9 students on its books, in 
the present year was reduced fo €0. and goremment withdrew its supmirt. Tbe aid gWen to the Burrisaul School was suspended in 1844, iMtil certain conditions were fuiiilled. 
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Abstract Statement of the Disbursements of the Education Department, from the'3()th 
of Apinl, 1842, to the 30th of April, 1843, as furnished by the Accountant-General. 


INSTITUTIONS. 


Institutions at thk l*ititNiTjKN('Y. 


(’ollege 

^anltcllt College 

lliiKitiu College 

I'atHMiali 

•School SfX'ieiy's St liool 

Secretary to Coiiucil of Educatioa. 


AIofussil iNSTiirrinNsi, Bengal TAKst- 


llnogly College 

Hoogly Braiivh Si liont 

Honply Infant bdiciol 

Setapore Schoiil 

rtuineipore I'rolMtionjl School. 
Baiicooi uh rrobtitioiial School . . . 

JcMMire School. 

Dacca Colleg*^ 

Couiuiillali School 

ChittagouK School 

Bauleuh Sch iol 

Biirrihaui I'robatioiial School.. .. 

Cuttack Si hool 

Alidiiafiorc S('hou1 

Cowahatty .SchiHil 

Seebttaiigiir SoUixil 

Aky.th .School 

Ilanirec School 

Moiilutciii School 

Fatiia Si hool 

Rhaofiilpoie SrluKd 

Bhaugiiipore Hill School 


*lNnilTl'1tON« IN THI. NoRTH-W BSTERN 
Provincea. 

BeMhrca Cullegt*. Ac 

ChRxipore School 

Allabahati School 

SauL'ur School 

Juhliiilpore School 

Azimghiir SchtNil 

Cjonickpove Srlmol 

Agra ('uilcge 

Delhi C illcge 

Bareilly Sch'iol 

Meerut Schotil 

Viirruckahad School 

Ajmere School 


Balance io favour of the Educa- 
tional Department 

Total Company's Rupees. . . . 


Eatabllsbinent. 

Scholarships 
or Prizes. 

Stipend. 

House Rent. 

Purchases of 
Bonks. 

Ra. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Ks. 

A. 

*P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

(in ,275 

10 

5 

^00 

0 

0 

4.027 7 

3 




2.50 

0 

0 

ay.iiria 

10 

5 

2,30H 

8 

7 






770 

0 

0 


1.1 

H 

H74 

0 

0 

1,3.52 1*3 

11 

, 

. 


12 1 

0 

0 

47.337 

0 

11 

0,918 

7 

0 


1,080 

0 

0 

1,539 

3 

9 

2,121 

1 .'l 

4 


. 




. 




. 


r.,017 

8 

0 

, 

, 










(i,U2!l 

10 

0 

• 





200 

0 

0 

12,886 

10 

0 

l.»ih.(172 

1.1 

9 

10.400 

1.5 

7 

5.980 a 

2 

1 .88(1 

0 

0 

15, .565 

13 

9 

(ii.hiM 

5 

7 

.5,101 

0 

7 

450 0 

• 

0* 

30 

0 

0 

1,388 

8 

0 

(i.h4H 

0 

0 

201 

0 

0 


• 


. 


483 

0 

0 

i,r>(Ki 

0 

0 







. 


5.5 

0 

0 

2,«‘)t 

u 

0 






2 

0 

0 

207 

1 

0 












34 

2 

0 

.. 



. 

. 







220 

0 

0 

i.om; 

10 

10 

117 

10 

10 



3 

15 

9 

299 

15 

3 

17.101 

0 

4 

703 

12 

4 



1,020 

0 

0 

770 

0 

0 

:i,iioo 

0 

0 

38 

13 

8 






220 

0 

0 

4,7K2 

0 

0 









210 

0 

0 

4,370 

0 

0 

139 

5 

8 



. 



346 

0 

0 



75 

2 

0 



, 

. 


397 

12 

0 

3,1 OK 

15 

5 






.300 

0 

0 

371 

0 

0 

5,032 

0 

0 

192 

0 

0 



500 

0 

0 

275 

0 

0 

1 (»,h(iO 

5 

4 









200 

0 

0 

2, OHO 

11 

3 


, 




. 

. 


215 

5 

0 

720 

10 

7 






. 

. 





2,440 

0 

0 

230 

0 

0 






247 13 

8 

• 5,700 

4 

0 












1 7,037 

0 

2 

130 

0 

0 



C.50 

0 

0 

325 

0 

0 

4.2MvS 

0 

0 


0 

0 



13 

8 

0 

424 

2 

3 

2.400 

0 

0 


•_ 


1,188 0 

0 

• 

• 


180 

0 

0 

1,4(;,53.'l 

II 

c 

7.091 

3 

1 1 

I,C44 0 

0 

2,525 

7 

9 

6,929 

11 

8 

! 

2\00K 

11 

• 0 

1,075 

0 

0 



1,200 

0 

0 

397 

1 

3 

H.OOO 

.5 

8 

04 

0 

0 






204 

12 

0 

8,050 

0 

0 

184 

0 

0 






440 

0 

0 

0,024 

0 

0 

I 208 

0 

0 






350 

•7 

3 

4,132 

0 

0 


» 




154 

0 

0 

445 

10 

0 

.1,028 

R 

0 


. 


j 





62 

14 

3 

2,070 

0 

0 

i 











24,001 

0 

0 ! 

! 4,411 

13 

0 1 






152 

0 

0 

27,100 

14 

3 i 

• 8.00^ 

0 

0 i 



100 

*0 

0 

1.807 

8 

0 

4,114 

0 

0 1 









240 

10 

0 

:> IGO 

0 

0 1 

! 

0 

4 






250 

10 

0 

3.034 

0 

0 1 


. 




MO 

*0 

0 

275 

0 

0 

4.481 

1 

5 ; 







• 





1,27,848 

0 

a 

1 14,024 

2 

10 

.. 

1,654 

0 

0 

4,716 

8 

9 

4,44,035 

2 

5 

_ 1 

! 32,170 

1 

0 

6 

7,024 5 

2 

0,059 

7 

9 

27.212 

2 

3 


• 
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Abstract Statemcut of the Disbursements of the Education Department— conftnuecL 


INSri TUTION8. 

Contingent 

Charges. 

Deposit 

RefuTidiNl 

1 Pension. 
*1 

Ceylon 

Students. 

Building. 

Total. 

Institution! at the Presidency. 

Rfl. A. P. 

Hs. A. P 

1 

Ks. A. P 

1 

j R<. A. P. 

* Ri. A. P 

Rs. A. P. 

Medical Ci>lleK<) 

(;,432 if) 0 

V a 

1 

1 

1 7.487 2 n 

! 1,283 0 ( 

8G.G5G 4 4 

MadrcsM College 

1.37G 10 5 

t 

2.016 0 0 

^ •• 

33.H84 13 5 

HaiiEcrit College 

HI7 9 2 



• • •: 


]G,928 4 9 

Hindoo College 

•2,778 2 H 




17,856 4 ( 

78,130 11 4 

PatHalah 

194 H f 


.. 

.. 

, , 

2,010 7 0 

School Society's School 

,, 




, , 

0,047 8 0 

Secretary to Council of Education. 

G,853 1 (J 

•• 


•• 

•• 

2(j,H09 5 0 


18,482 15 h 

1 

1 2.01G 0 0 7,487 2 11 

10,130 4 0 

2,50,745 0 7 

MorussiL Institutions, Bengai. Presi- 







DKNCY. 







Hoogly College 

1,471 1 0 

249 2 n 

, * 


s • 

70.3GG 8 5 

Hoogly Br.4Dch SjIkoI 

18G 7 0 284 0 0 


. , 

7,802 7 0 

ITfmJy Infant School J 

M 8 G| 

.. 



1,600 8 6 

Seetap4»re School ! . 

l.)2 12 2 

.. 



.. 

2,.S|5 1.1 0 

Cninierpnrc Probational School 1 


.. 




34 2 0 

Bancoorah Prohatioual School 


.. 




220 0 0 

Jeasore Schtml 

G.1 1 G’ 



h s 

4,501 0 2 

D icca College 

3Mi 0 hi 

, , 


, , 

10,951 3 1 

Commillah School 

.. 

.. 

, . 


. . 

4,158 13 8 

Chittagong School 

2(10 0 t) 

.. 

• • 



5,102 0 0 

Bauleah School 

0 13 G. 




4.856 3 2 

Burrisaiil Probational School 


.. 

• • 

I .. 


472 14 0 

Cuttack School 

37 9 8 





3,877 0 1 


120 0 0 





6,130 0 0 

Gowabatty School 

972 0 oi 




8,0.32 5 4 

Seebsaugur School 

11 0 o' 



• • • 

2,010 0 3 

Akyah School 

4 2 0 

. . 

.. 



733 12 7 

Ramree SchtKtl ' 

04 11 7 



.. 


3,012 9 3 

Moulmein School 

•• 





5,70n 4 0 

Patna School — f 

214 10 G 



•• 

,, 

8,303 0 8 

Bhaugulpore School 

73 8 0 

.. 


•• ! 

. . 

4,805 2 3 

Bbaugnlpore Hill School 


-• 

•• 

.. 1 

•• 

3,708 0 0 


4,0()ri 6 r>; 

533 2 0 

.. 

.. 1 .. 

1,60.202 10 A 

Institutions in the North-Western 




1 

! 



Protinces. 



1 

1 



BeiiareB College, &c 

1,551 1 0 


600 0 oi 

j 


20.831 14 1 

Ghazipore School 

57 0 0 


f • 



8.4H5 1 8 

Allahabad School 

1,231 3 G 





0,911 3 6 

Satigor School 

1,493 12 11 

.. 


. , I 


8,070 4 2 

i ubbnlpore School 

7G 9 0 

.. 

! 



4,808 3 0 

Aziinghiir School 

57 1 G 

.. 


I 

• * i 


3,148 7 9 

Goriickpore School 



1 



2,670 0 0 

Agra College 

2, 035 8 0 

.. 

V 



32,403 5 6 


],48G 15 7 

, . 

• • 



39,225 A 10 

Bareilly School 

439 3 G 


.. 


8,200 R 0 

13,054 5 6 

Meerut School 

204 5 il 

I ^ 




5,602 4 A 

Furruckabad School 

25G 12 3> 





A.70A 12 3 

Ajuiere School 

h7 0 H 


•• 



4,538 1 A 

Tot A I 

9,840 5 0 


000 0 oi 

1. 

•• 

8,200 8 0 

1,67,AA0 A 1 

Grand Tofal 

32,334 10 10 

533 2 0 

2,616 0 o| 

7,487 211 ; 27,300 12 0 

A,87,AA8 0 1 

Balance in favour of the Bduca- 






f. 

tiooal Department 

* • 9 

•• 

•• 

•• 


88.095 G 2 

Total Company’s Rupees 

1 

• 

•* 

•• 

•• 

6,75,653 12 3 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE. 


List of tho Government Sehook nnder the late General Committee of Public Instruction, 
at the end of 1840—41, i. e., on the 30th of April, 1S41. 


ThM« ffcbonb marked tktti -(•) aid in books, bot no otbor fined allowance is given. — In the Average Attendance 
column, fly. S. signifies fircondary School— E.D., Koglinh Depaptmcnt— <). D., Oriental Department -H. D., Hiiidio 
Deparuneut— V. D., VernAoular Departuient->(6)tbat no Returns have been received. 



S 

1 


R RiL i G 1 0 N. 

' » 




»* 







Average 


S 

(fl 

‘S« 

« 





Averase 

Cost 


£ 


D 





Average 

Monthly Kx- 

Monthly to 

NAMES OF SCHOOLS. 

'S 





s 

s 

Attend- 

peiise from 

Govern- 

0 

0 



s 

§■ 

.s 

A 

X 

3 

ancc. 

.loch of April, 

ment of 



u 

In 

A 

0 

u 


1640, to .'iOtli 

Kdnraiion 


1 

z. 

a 

a 

Z 

ja 

a 

9 

z 

s 

■9 

.2 

is 

0. 

0 


of April, 1811. 

per Head. 

Caixuita. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Rm. a. P. 

Rb, a. P. 

H indoo College 

0 

15 

557 


.557 



4.11 

4.r,|8 13 2 

8 4 8 


7 

2 

79 

25 

.51 

3 


56 

Sy. S. 55 

#} 4,92'; 9 3» 

62 5 9* 






< 


Mahomedan UfaHrASM 

2 

11 

2.52 



252 


K. I), too 

1 2,469 7 7 

0 13 • 9 

Sanscrit College .. 


11 

123 

•• 

123 


i 

78 

1,151 7 4 

9 5 9 

Hooghly. 








E. D, 1103 
0 . D. 1* u 



College of Molianied Moshin 

3 

37 

1,070 

IG 

735 

:i25 


} 5.927 2 0 

5 8 1 

Hnosbly Branch School 

2 

H 

393 

1 

300 

92 

230 

465 9 H 

1 2 n 



1 

00 

4 

48 

H 


44 

•M 

108 2 11 

1 12 10 

Seetapore Rraticli School 

1 


ifi 


75 

. . 


109 11 G 

I 7 1 

{a) Tribaney ProlMtional School 

2 

1 

97 


97 

•• 


if») 

4 3 6 

0 0 8 

(aj Umerpore Probatiotisl School 

1 

1 

66 


80 



61 

6 12 5 

0 1 9 

Division 1.— Bkngal. 











Section 1. 











(a)Bancoorah Probations! School 

2 

1 

16:1 

2 

170 

11 


48 

36 9 4 

0 3 2 


2 

3 

l.*>6 

2 

153 

1 


;•» 

258 4 8 

1 10 6 


2 

9 

I 

252 

191 

199 

34 


111 

938 1.5 10 

3 11 7 


2 

8:1 

73 

7 


45 

.331 0 8 

3 14 0 

Chittagiing School .•?. . . 

•2 

3 

lOH 

8 

94 

6 


69 

479 7 11 

470 

Beauleab School 

2 

2 

1H6 

:i 

182 

1 


(A) 

2H4 2 4 

1 6 f> 

f<f)Burriaaiil Probational School. 

1 

2 

45 

4 

41 



(A) 



Sylliet Probational School 

1 

2 

70 

1 

73 

2 


(A) 

36 5 10 

0 7 4 

Orissa. 

Section 11. 


1 









Cottaok School 

3 

I 

62 


82 



G2 

121 1 9 

>77, 

Midnapore School 

2 

2 

llU 

5 

131 

i 

4 


1».> 

400 12 8 

2 13 9 

Tmr Bantrrn Provinces. 








Section 111. 





1 






Gowahattee School 

Gnwaluttee Branch ScIiooIa . — t 

2 

3 

31 G 

3 

211 

102 


254 

4GI 2 8 

1 7 4 

Nilacbol 



, , 

•• 




H2 



Wndu 


• ♦ 

. . 


, , 


' * 

5H 



Beltullah | 

• • 



.. 




34 



Aniiugong 1 

! " 






’ * 

24 



Nortbgowabattee 1 



.. 





52 



Seebaaiigur Schoolt ! 



16 

31 

t 




(A) 

474 3 7 
274 10 3 

G 1 3 

5 4 2 

r Akyab School | 

Arracan | School 

*1 

3 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

29 

69 

20 

(A) 

tiu rt'gist. 

Moulmein School ' 

i 2 

1 

72 

21 

] i 

5 

4.5 

(A) : 

.550 0 0 

7 10 2 

'I'avoy dr Mergui Branch Schooln 

1 






e e 

(A) 



Division II.— Be*i4R. 








€ 



Patna School 

2 

3 

102 

11 

60 



70 

523 1 .5 

.5 2 0 

Bhaugiilpore lustitution 

{ 

1 

02 * 

57 



39 

305 14 9 

4 14 0 

Bhaugitlpoie Hill School 

1 

1 

89 


9 


1 

63 

292 11 4 

3 4 7 









Division IU.~"Allahaead 
" Division. 





t 



E. D. Ii6 
0. D HO 



Benares English Seminary, 
Oriental Ciillege 

h 

16 

349 

12 

328 

9 


1 1,461 9 .5 

4 3 0 

Ghaseepure School. 

1 

t 

170 

8 

Hi 

3G 


97 

215 7 4 

1 3 3 

Aliahah^ School 

2 

*4 

105 

0 

185 1 

18 I 

m. 

(A) 

600 11 10 

5 11 6 

Saugor School^ | 

9 

5 

2(12 



2 

I 

“1 

•Jj 

K. D. 24 
0. D. 77 ! 

1 534 15 1 

}a 9 6 


* This snm, however, also provides, as per General Order dated I'itb of Augost, 1639, for seventy secondary 
schooUboyn, for hospitals, niUHeuros, dispensaries, Ac. The stipen^ of five rupees per mensem, received by each of 
the seooudary scbouls, is paid from the President P^y Office. 
f Rleineutary, und not directly under this office. X fairly in operation till January, 1S42. 
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List of th« Government Schools, 


NAMBS OP SCHOOLS. Z 


Jubbulptiro School . 

Acimgtiur School . 

(jorruckpore School 

DirisioN IV.—North^Wkstbrk 
Provinces. 


Agra College a. .. 

Delhi College and Institution.. 

liRreilly School 

Meerut School 

Purruckabad School 

Ajiueer School : 



E E li I G 1 O Nv 


4 


No. 

c, 

2 

1 


Mo. 

45 

457 

32 


200 

03 

03 

47 

90 


No. ! No. 
60 1 . . { 


139 

IB 


Total I 70 | 192 ! 7,324 I 100 ' 5,494 


iisir 


No. 

fi. D. 32 
H. D. 48 
O. D. D8 
B. D. 36 


ponse ftom 
80tih of April, 
1840, to 30th 
of April, 1841. 


Ra. A. P. 
} 201 10 10 

} 410 0 8 

2G8 8 8 


Average 

Cost 

Monthly to 
Govern* 
snent of 
Bdacaiion 
per Head. 


I 




2 4 


d7l 332 8 

.63j 428 0 

70 408 14 

72 473 0 


4 3 


Rs. A. P 
1 13 I 

0 10 11 
3 4 3 


4 9 11 

7 9 3 

4 9 10 
4 15 7 
3 8 4 
3 0 0 


1,420 I 214 ! 4,448 33,303 1 7 i 203 10 6 


List of the Government Institutions under the Council of Education and Government, ic 
the General Department, at the End of 1841 — 2, that b, on the 30th of April, 1842. 


NAMPS OP SCHOOLS. 


CALCiJ-rrA. 

Hindoo College. 

Medical College . 

Mabonodan Madrassa., 

Sanscrit College. . 

Hooghly. 

College of Mahomed Mohsin 

Hooghly Branch School. ... 
Hooghly Infant School..... 

Se^pore Branch School 

(e)Tribanee Probatinnal Schoolf . 
(a)Umerpore Probatlonal School. 

*Diti$ion I.-~>Bbmoal. 

(a)BaDcoorsh Pinbational ScRooll 
Jewtore School 
I>acca Coll 
Comillah 





. School 

s.Ik' 1'5’ fn^tion.1 Boliod. 
(•jSjUMrt PioIwUoail Behcwl.. . . 

^OaiMA. 

School 

Midnapore Sehool . 
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List of the Goremment Institutions &nder the Council of Education, &c. — continued. 


NAMES OF SCHOOLS. 
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* An error ; but is ao stated in the local return- i Elementary, and not directly under tbia office, 

t An error, see C. 4, but sic in local returns. 


The preceding tables suggest the following observation. The first feature 
is the proportion' of the Mahomedan students to the HiGdoo. Opinions arc 
expressed in the reports that the Mahomedan population are averse to receive 
European instruction ; but the final numbers in the returns do not seem to 
authorise these opinions. The total number of pupils in 1843 was 8203| under 
the Bengal and Agra governments, and of this number 1621 were Moslems^ and 
6140 Hindoos. Some statiscians have estimated the Mahomedan population 
as low as one Mahomedan to fomteen Hindoos*'; while the highest estimate^ I 
believe, does not exceed one to nine. In either case, the proportion of the 
Mahomedan students hr exceeds the proportion of the Hindoo students rela- 
tivfiy to their respective population, bdiig, in fact, one in 5*06 of the whole stu- 
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dents. The next feature is, that more thah five>eighths, or 5132 of the whole 
students, learn English ; while only 426 learn Sanscrit, 572 Arabic, and 706 
* Persian. The two former are necessary in the study of Hindoo and Mahomedan 
law ; and it would hence appear that those studies can scarcely be prosecuted 
with a vigour proportioned to their importance. The Bengal language, after 
English, has the gresAeift number of wtudents, viz., 2718 ; followed by the Hin> 
dee, 1819, and Oerdop, 15p4, the last twcf being chiefly spoken under the Agra 
Government. There are 253 Christians in the schools, and 189 who are neither 
Christians, Mahomedans, nor Hindoos ; these are chiefly Buddhists, at Moulmein, 
or low castes of the Bhaugulpoor Hills. A marked feature of the tables also, is 
the fact that, under the Agra Government, out of 2420 pupils only forty-two 
pay for instruction. In Bengal, 1572 pay, and 4211 receiye gratuitous instruc- 
tion. This is a questionable, but probably inevitable policy^ at the present time; 
and the Bengal Government are desirous of modifying it. The Bombay Govern- 
ment have found advantages in imposing a school-fee, although very trifling in 
amount. Bengal has several orphan and private schools, with the details of 
which 1 am unacquainted ; moreover, they do not come within the objects of 
the present paper. 

We regret that want of space precludes the insertion of the interesting extracts 
from the examinations, which are given by Colonel Sykes, of which he says ; “ It 
being quite im])ussible to appreciate fully the mastery vshich ^be native mind is ca- 
pable of obtaining over European subjects of science and literature, without a pe- 
rusal of the examination papers for senior and junior scholarships, I annex some 
of them from various colleges; and as from the details which 1 have given respect- 
ing the mode of conducting examinations collusion amongst the students would 
appear to be impracticable, I presume others, like myself, will feel a surprise 
which would lead some to doubt of the possibility of a native of India attaining 
the proficiency described, were it not that the higlj character of those who 
attest this proficiency in their reports place beyond all question the facts, and 
it is only left to us to express our adiniraJ;ion at results so unexpected and 
gratifying. 

** Had I not repeatedly expressed my surprise in this pape^r at the intellectual 
{powers manifested by the senior seholars in their examinations, — a surprise 
which I have no doubt will be shared by others, I should not have thought myself 
authorised to introduce the preceding lengthy extracts ; but as the mean; to 
appreciate the bearing of general facts can only be obtained by a knowledge of 
details, 1 place before the public the answers of several of the senior schelars to 
the questions put to them, td prove that the reasoning and deductiens are not 
simply those of a precocious individual, but are fairly and truly types of thef 
capacity of the native mind. Thh paucity of mistake! in the answers, whether 
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in language or orthography, is not liss remarkable than the grasp of knowledge 
manifested.'* 

Madras Instilutiotis of Educatiotu — Mr. J. R. Colvin, in a note to Lord Auck- 
land’s Minute on Education, dated the 24th of November, 1839, in which he reviews 
the existing state of education in India, says — Less would oppear to have been 
effected for founding any advanced system of education ih the Madras territories 
than in the other presidencies, and my notice of what ^as bf^en done in these ter- 
ritories must, most probably, from the defective materials immediately at com- 
mand, be nearly a blank.” 

The Court of Directors, in addressing the Madras government, 29th of Septem- 
ber, 1830, says,— ‘‘You are, moreover, acquainted with our anxious desire to have 
at our disposal a body^of natives, qualified by their habits and requirements, to 
take a larger share and occupy higher situations in the civil administration of , 
their country than has hitherto been the practice under our Indian governments. 
The measures for native education, vrhich have as yet been adopted or planned 
at your presidency, have no tendency to produce such persons.’" 

The blank noticed by the court in 1830, and by Mr. Colvin in 1839, has been 
so filled up, that Madras now boasts of one government educational establishment, 
which has the appellation of “ University.” It is under the direction of a presi- 
dent, twelve governors, seven of whom are native gentlemen, two of them being 
Mahomedans, and the other five Hindoos. The governors have an European 
secretary, Captain Pope. The object of the university is to “impart ajarge 
measure of the higher branches of science and literature among such of the 
better orders as may have or obtain the means and the leisure to profit fully by 
such a course of education, and with a view to their reasonable expectations of 
filling superior stations in life, or in the service of government.” 

A school fee of four rupees per mensem is demanded ; no scholars are admis* 
sible who are unable to read and write the English language intelligibly. A pro- 
ficient’s degree is scarcely obtainable in less than four years’ study, and tlie grades 
of honour are not lightly given. The consequence of these elevated views is, 
that, at the time of the second Annual Report, in 1843, there were only 118 
scholars. The university in fact consists of only a “ High^chool,” to which 
there are four European tutors and four native teachers ; and as it had in 1843 
been only two years in operation, the prescribed degree of proficiency had not 
been attained by any of the scholars, although many of them had attained a 
correctness and facility, as w^ll in speaking as in composition, which befitted 
them fdr easy intercourse with the well-educated classes of English society. 

A nativb gentleman, Putchcapah,<'having founded a public school, where 400 
or 500 children are receiving instruction in reading and writing English, 
a preparatory school, auxiliary to the university, was given up, and two-thirds of 
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the cost of its snppoit, about 250 rupees per mensem, the governors reeom- 
mended should be devoted to the foundation of government scholarships, of ten, 
'seven, and five rupees per mensem each, to b e held for two years. The Court of 
Directors sanctioned the appropriation, and called the attention of the university 
council to the advantage of regulating the studies of those holding the scholar- 
ships, with a view to fheir future employment as teachers at schools, which it is 
hoped will be organised in, the districts. Putcheapah had also allotted funds 
for an endowment in the university, which the council recommended should 
be given to thirty pupilships, ifl the lowest class, at two rupees per mensem, fif- 
teen scholarships in the high school at four rupees per mensem, and three student- 
ships at thirty rupees per mensem, all to be held by Hindoos, the period of pos- 
session to be four years. • 

The university council wished to establish two classes 0 / medicine and civil 
engineering, and submitted plans for establishments, professors, officers, &c.; but 
as the parliamentary grant for educational purposes at Madras only amounted to 
50,000 rupees, it was found the funds were inadequate, and the plan fell to the 
ground. 

The governors say, that with respect to the organisation of the high schools of 
the provincial colleges, that there is a promising earnest of success,’’ but that the 
“ condition of the natives in the provinces, and the total want of public seminaries 
throughout, have rendered their operations in communicSlfon with those established 
in the districts somewhat slow ; and it would be premature to discuss those 
arrangements, which are only as yet in progress for the formation of the schools. 
The future, it is to be hoped, will produce more than the past.” 

The appendix to the report contains the examination papers commencing with 
Political Economy, in which the questions are — “Give a full account of the com- 
mercial or mercantile system “ Explain how public debts originated and 
“ Give an account of the bank of Amsterdam.” Then follow Conic Sections, 
Equations, Differential Calculus, Trigonometry, Euclid, and Algebra. Under 
the head Steam Engine, it is asked to calbulafte generally the point of suspen- 
sion of the piston rod from the parallel motion, and to give a numerical example 
with a diagram to illustrate it; and, secondly, to show how to ffhd the latent heat 
of ^tearn according to Watt’s method. In mechanics, the pupil is asked “ to ex- 
plain the fusee of a watch.” In politics the question is asked, “ What are the 
characteristical marks of a good government ?” and the answer is — The m£n 
principle that characterises a good government is, t^at the laws laid down for the 
guidance of the people are fixed, and the people living under it should be aflowed 
to have a share in it. A goo(} government, 'in adapting a law to its'ends and 
objects, always attends to die habits, feelings, and manners of the people. When 
a change is introduced into the government it is always gradual, for it is well 
known that suddenness in change will at once excite the disgust of the pdbplc* 
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There are various other marks of k good government that are too obvious to 
require an elaborate detail,’^ 

The tests of qualifications of candidates for the public service are to be of* 
three grades — general tests, superior tests, and special tests. The first to consist 
of a certified degree of proficiency in the English and native languages, in the 
knowledge of moral principles, in the elements of general history, and of the his- 
tories of England and India; in the elements of mathemapcs and practical astro- 
nomy, in aritlimctic, in geography, and in the outlines of the constitution of the 
English and Indian governments. The superior test to consist of a certified ’ 
degree of proficiency in certain books and subjects of general literature and 
science, according to tests to be made out and approved of by government. The 
special tests to conswt of a certified degree of proficiency in the subjects assigned 
for the general test ; and also in addition, a proficiency in such books and sub- 
jects appropriate to c/^rtain respective departments in the public service according 
to tests to be made out and approved by government. 

Employment of the Students who have left the Government Schools and Colleges up to 

1839—40. 

No. Employmeut. 

Sd I EoffliMh tearUei s . . . . . . . « 

. 1 ;) A raliic tettcUe ra 

):{3 Peraian teach era 

fiO Sanarrit teachera 

20 Bengalee teachera 

4 Hindee teachera 

5 Urdu tfachera 

2 SiiperinteDdeuta of Abkaree 

23 Deputy collcctora.. 

7 Suilder Ameena. 

Ig i MoonaifTs 

10 ; ZilUli Pi 

10 Zdlah Mnulayica 

. The above table is exceedingly satisfactory, as it testifies to the practical ad- 
vantages, not only to the parties themselves, but to the public interests, resulting 
from the liberal policy of the East India Company. Independently of the 330 
tutors or teachers of languages, English, Arabic, Sanscrit, &c., sent into native 
society, the highljjr responsible government offices of deputy collectors, Sudder 
Ameeiis, and Moonsiffs are tilled by young men not only of a higher intellectual 
standard, but, it is to be hoped, of a higher moral impress than ordinary. The 
Vakeels, too, who practise in the courts of law, will, necessarily, be better qualified 
than the old Vakeels. 

BOMBAY EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 

“ In Bombay, the government institutions are under the management of a 
Board of Education. On the 31st of MarcU< 1843, this board consisted of a 
^resjdent, five members, and a secretary ; three of the members were European 
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gentlemen, one a Parsee gentleman, one a Hindoo gentleman, and one a Maho- 
medan gentleman. A maximum sum of 1,25,000 rupees is fixed for educational 
‘purposes under the Bombay Presidency; and the board control a sum of 20,000 
rupees, constituting the Sanscrit College Fund. The official report to govern- 
ment of the state of education under the Bombay Presidency for the year 1842, 
from which the following facts are derived, is of a practical business-like cha- 
racter ; and the views expressed of the media through which instruction should 
be imparted to the natives — from the reading, writing, and arithmetic of the ele- 
mentary village schools to the erudition and science of the college — appear to 
be just and rational. Unlike the Madras Presidency, they have begun at the 
beginning; and express their conviction that the -primary wstruclion of the 
people should be ponducted exclusively in the vernacular language of the respec- 
tive provinces ; and they look for their success to the co-operation of local com- 
mittees of the natives, to the provision of school-houses 1^ them, and to the 
payment of a fee by the pupils ; and on their part to the provision of well-lramed 
masters, supplying school-books, and the ultimate formation of village libraries. 
The English schools arc the next step, and are for those with higher aspirations 
than can be realised in the primary schools ; but a condition of admission is, that 
the pupils shall have passed through the vernacular schools. Here a wide field 
of knowledge is open to them ; but to those who desire to qualify themselves for 
scientific professions, classes are yet wanting to enqliJe them to do so. The 
Board in their report embrace the Elphinstone Native Education Institution, the 
Government English schools, the Poonah Sanscrit College, the Government 
District Vernacular Schools, the village schools in the Poorundhur district of 
file Poonah ciJlectorate ; the state of the indigenous schools throughout the presi- 
dency, with a summary of the state of education generally ; notices of the local 
committees for the supervision of the Government District Vernacular Schools; 
the preparation of a series of class-books for English and Vernacular Schools; 
state of the book depositories ; financial statements; together with an Appendix 
of detailed Reports, Returns, &c. 

“ The Elphinstone Native Education Institution originated in the profound 
veneration of all clfisses of natives under the government of, the Hon. Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone for that distinguished individual ; and the most appropriate 
manner in which they thought they could testify this veneration, was by the sub- 
scription of very large sums of money to found a college, for the instruction^ of 
the natives, to be designated the Elphinstone College. Subsequent events 
rendered it desirable to alter this designation to tlTc ‘ Elphinstone Nativ% Edu- 
cational Institution.’ It has Hs European professors and native tutoss. Inde- 
pendently of the Elphinstone scholarships, it has others, founded in the names* 
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of Chief Justice West and Lord Ckre. A class of scholars is introduced, called 
* Normal/ whose duties are partly to study, and partly to teach. The institu- 
tion has an upper and lower division in the English department, and the Verna- ' 
cular department. The upper English is confined to the Elphinstone scholars, 
the Normal scholars, and the West and Clare scholars, and, the number consisted 
of thirty. The standard of acquirements for this department, which has been 
considerably raised, consists of a prescribed amount of knuwledge of Mathe- 
matics, Natural Philosophy, Mechanics, Chemistry, Political Economy, and 
History. The examinations are rigid, and the Board say, that the merit of the ' 
W'ritten answers is, they think, not inferior, for the most part, to the specimens 
published in the reports of other analogous educational institutions in India. 
In the lower division, English and arithmetic are taught. Tjie attendance in 
1841, was 618, and in 1842, only 587; the falling off being attributed to the 
increased strictness 'and discipline of this class ; the falling off in numbers was 
compensated for by positive benefit in the aggregate; 304 of the pupils in this 
class pay a fee. 

In the Vernacular department, the attendance in 1841 was 735, and in 1842 
it was 719, being a decrease of sixty-six. This also was attributed to tlie increased 
strictness maintained. The Board attribute so much importance to a proper value 
being fixed on the mind of the pupils, of the education they receive, that they 
ordered a fee of two ann^, or 3<f. English, monthly, to be exacted from each of 
the pupils, to commence in January, 1843. 

At the end of 1842, the vacancies in the scholarships were seven Normal, 
nine West, and eleven Clare, total twenty-seven. This was chiefly owing to the 
numbers who had found situations, and had left the institution. 

“ With a view to judge of the practical good conferred by the Institution, the 
Board had traced the career of 156 of its scholars subsequently to their leaving 
the Institution, between 1827 and 1842 ; and it gives a list of them and of the 
situations they then filled ; amongst them are the sons of some of the Jaghirdars, 
or chiefs of the Deccan ; one is tutor tp the Rajah of Kolapoor, and three others 
are assistants in the magnetic observatory, &c. In 1842, a native Mahratta 
ge ntleman presen^d to the Institution 1000 rupees, the interest of which was 
to be given annually as a prize to the scholar who had attained the greatest 
proficiency in the Mahrattee language. It was adjudged to a lad, Dhoondbo 
Japardhun, for the best Mahrattee essay on * Procrastination,’ in imitation of 
Miss Edgeworth’s popular tale, entitled * To-morrow.’ 

*‘The provincial English schools are those of Poonah, Tannah, Surat, and 
Panwell. . , 

“The following are the attendances:— 
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POONAH. 

TANNAH. 

* 

S 11 R A T. 

1841 

1842 

1841 

1842 

1842 

No. 

Paying. 

No. 

Paying. 

No. 

Paying. 

No. 

Paying. 

No. 

Pas^iog. 

118 

•• 

hi 

19 

77 

•• 

59 

51 

35 

31 


“ The Poonah schools had supplied si^fty-one boys, whose qualifications had 
enabled them to find employment. The diminution in numbers both in the 
Poonali and Tannah schools was>looked upon as temporary. The Surat school was 
only established on the 27th of January, 1842, .and was proceeding satisfactorily. 
The Panwell English school was in so inefficient a state that the Board recom- 
mended its abolitipi). • 

Sanscrit College . — “ It is, as its name implies, for instruction through Sanscrit. 
In 1841, there were paying ninety- five, not paying eightj^-tiyo; in 1842, paying, 
eight, not paying sixty-eight. And in this period seventeen stipendiary, and 
fifty-one non-stipendiary left the College j and six stipendiary, and thirty-seven 
non-stipendiary were admitted. The stipendiary system was modified with 
advantage ; the allowance to the first class students being decreased from seven 
rupees to six rupees per mensem. The Professor of Astronomy is a native, 
Vishnoo Nursing Joshee. The Professor of Medicine is also a native. 

Government District Vernacular Schools . — “There arcthres divisions of these; 
the 1st, under Mr. Eisdale's superintendence; the 2nd, under Professor Hark- 
ness; and the 3rd, under Ball Gungadhur Shastree; but these were temporary 
arrangements. The divisions again are sub-divided, and each sub-division has 
ift inspector. Government only sanctions the establishment of a school, where 
the population amounts to 2000 souls. The first division embraces the Collec- 
toiate of Poonah, Ahmednuggar, Sholapoor, and Kandeish. 

“At the end of the year 1841 there were nineteen schools in the Poonah 
Collectorate, and in 1842 two more were established. The masters to these 
schools had been educated in the normal aiass»at Poonah. The total number of 
boys in attendance in 1841 was 1138, and in 1842 it was 1241, independently of 
the two new schools.^ The state of these schools was on the whole satisfactory; 
but the masters of five schools, in consequence of their backward state, were 
directed to join the normal class at Poonah for one year, and half their salary as 
master was deducted from them for that time. The minimum monthly salary to 
masters of district schools appears to be ten rupees.^ 

“ The vernacular school-books in use in Bombay are the objects of j^raise 
by the Bengal Government. They consist o& translations into Mahrattie, Gooj- 
r«ttee, and Canarese, of treatises on algebra, geometry, trigonometry, gram- 
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mar, geography, history, natural ffiiilosophy, 'general knowledge, and moral 
instruction. 

Ahmediiuggar Collectorate. — “The number of schools in this collcctorate was 
fourteen at the end of 1841. In 1842, two new scliools were added. The 
masters of the new schools had been educated in the P^ouah normal class. 
In 1841, the numl)er of boys in attendance in the schools was 1125, and in 1842 
the number was 1288. Tlie schools Were in a satisfactory stal:e, only one of the 
masters being ordered to Poonah to study in the normal class. 

Sholapoor Collectorate. — “In 1841 and 1842 Ihere were four Mahrattee, and 
six Canarese schools. The attendance at the Mahrattee schools in 1841 was 316, 
and in 1842 it was 345; but in the quarter ending 30th of September the number 
h'ad fallen to 250. , 

“The attendance in the Canarese schools in 1842 was 22.5. 'I'he Mahrattee 
< 

schools were in an vfcsatisfactory state, owing to the inefficiency of the masters, 
three of whom were ordered to the normal class at Poonah, and threatened with 
their names being removed from the list of schoolmasters. Acting masters were 
sent from the normal class on rupees monthly only, although the ultimate 
salary of the schoolmaster at Sholapoor was to be twenty rupees per mensem. 
The Canarese schools were not progressing. 

Kandekh Collectorate . — ‘•The first report is for 1842, when there were only 
two Mahrattee schyols ;«tbe attendance was ninety-eight in the early part of the 
year, but only eighty in the last quarter. Here again it has been found necessary 
to send one of the masters to the normal class at Poonah. 

2nd Division. — “The second division comprises Guzerat and the Northern 
Konkan, including the Collectorates of Surat, Ahmedabad, Kaira, and Tannah. 
Generally the schools were backward and neglected, not having, in fact, had 
time to get into practical and efficient working. By the establishment of local 
school committees, and a vigilant superintendence, it was expected that matters 
would soon improve. 

Principal Collectorate of Surat, ina^uding Sub-Collectorate of liaroach. — “ In 
1841 there were fourteen schools, but in 1842 it was necessary to abolish one of 
these, and no new school took its place. The attendance of boys in 1841 was 
866, and on the 30th of September, 1842, it was 1142, exhibiting an increase of 
2/6. In the Surat school. No. 1, in consequence of the increased attendance! it 
wr,s necessary to add assistant teachers, at five rupees per mensem ! Such a 
small remuneration will, no doubt, excite surprise in Europe. 

Ahmedabad Collectorate. — “ The schools in this collectorate amounted only to 
six in 1841, and no increase had taken place in 1342. The attendance in 1841 
was 295, and on the 30th September, 1842, it was 414, being an increase of 118. 
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The master of the school No. l,ln the city bf Ahmedabad, had creditably dis- 
tinguished himself by the translation from the Mahrattee version into Guzeratee 
*of ^Conversations on Natural Philosophy.’ 

Kaira Colkctorate, — “ The number of schools remained stationary, being seven. 
The attendances in 1,841 were 308, and on the 30th of September, 1842, the 
number was 456, being an increase of 148. 

Norlhern Konkav^ Tannah Collectorate.-^^^ All the schools, ten in number, are 
Mahrattee. The boys in attendance in 1841 numbered 670, and on the 30th 
‘ of September, 1 842, the number GGl . Asa reward to one of the schoolmasters, 
his salary had been raised from twelve to fifteen rupees per mensem. Another 
has had his reduced from twelve to ten rupees. 

3rd Division. — ‘^Thc third division includes the Soijthern Konkan and 
JSouthern Mahratta country. 

Rutnagherry Cnlhctoratc, — In 1841 the number of sclfools w'as eight; in 
1842 one w’as added, and four provisionally sanctioned. The attendance of boys 
in 1841 w'as 635, and on the 30th of June, 1842, the number was 782, being an 
increase of 147- With the exception of two schools in a flourishing condition, 
the rest were backward and unpromising. 

Southern Mahratta Country^ Colkclorates of Dharwar and Belgaam. — Some 
difficulties exist in these districts in furthering education, from the oflicial Ian- 
guage (Mahruttcc) not being the language of the bult people, and the 

corruption of tlie Canarcse language by the Tclingliec on the east, the Mahrattee 
on the north, Malal)arec on the west, and the Dravidee on tlic south. The 
s<4io(iIs, however, with the exception of those at Dharwar, lloobly, and Belgaum, 
arc designated Canarcse schools. They were in no respect better than indige-* 
nous village scliools, the masters uneducated and incompetent, and with scarcely 
any Canarese school-books ; and yet the masters w^ere to teach Mahrattee and 
Canaresc. Canarese being the language of the great hulk of the people, in the 
Canarese schools the Hoard ordered tlie teaching of Mahrattee to be discontinued, 
but that at the principal towns there sho^^ld be schools established expressly to 
teach this language. A normal Canarese school had been established at Dharwar, 
and the next object of the Board was to supply school-books^ effected 

bjr getting a committee of native Canarcse gentlemen to supeiintend the translgr 
tions into Canarese of the Mahrattee school-books now in use. 

Dharwar Colkctorate, — In this collectorate there are two Mahrattee, and fi^ve 
Canarese schools. The attendance of boys in 1841 was 552, and in the quarter 
ending 30th of June, 1842, the number was 531, t)ne of the Canarese masters, 
from inefficiency, had been directed to join tijc normal class, and the operations 
of his school was, in consequence, suspended. 

lielgaum Colkctorate. — ‘‘In this tfollectoratc there was qjie Mahrattee school, and 
eighteen Canarese. The attendance in 1841 of boys was 822, and in 1842 tho* 
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number was 669^ being a diminution of 153^ which was owing to the suspension 
of some of the schools^ the masters being sent to the normal class. 


“ General. Summary of Government District Vernacular Schools for 1842. 


SCHOOLS. 



, Increase. 

Deoroase. 

FiRaT Division. 

Dumber. 

‘ 21 

c 

Dumber. 

1207 

c- 

noiuber. 

• no 

' 118 

nimiber. 


Hi 




10 

50b 

60 


2 

80 


Second Division. 

Surat Cnllartfirnto 

J3 

1I42 

2:fi 


Abmedabad Collcctorato. 

<: 

411 

11)4 


K.aira Collectorate 

7 

48 


'I'annali Collectorate.. . 

lu 

1 001 

0 

* Third Division. 

1 

(1 

7A2 

5:n 

117 


yilmriwtir Collectorate. 

7 


Eel|g[atiiu Collectorate 

1<) 

tibO 


153 



• 



120 

77.50 

820 

228 



“ In only two instances have school-houses been built by the people ; in the 
other cases the schools are held in Government buildings, but it is the object of 
the Board to induce the people to keep these buildings in repair. 

Fees by Scholars . — The Board, to test the sincerity of the inhabitants of 
towns petitioning for the establishment of schools, condition for the payment of 
a fee of one anna ^thrcQ, halfpence) monthly by each pupil ; even this trifling 
sum is very irregularly paid ; but tlie Board observe that in those schools where 
most fees are paid, such schools are found to be the most cfTicient and flourish- 
ing. In the province of Guzerat not a single fee is paid, wdiile in some of the 
schools in the southern Mahratta country, some of the pupils pay a halfpenny', 
some a penny, and some the whole fee monthly. 

^^The following is the return of the fees paid by the latest information: — 


COLLECrORATES. 


Fikst Division. 

Poonah Collectorate 

AbmedDttBfcar Cullectomte. . 

Sholapoor Coll«ctoratu 

Kaodeish Collectorate 

SicoND Division. 
Tannah Collectorate 

Carried forward. . . . 


In 

Attendance 

Fees Paid. 

COLLECrORATES. 

In 

Attendance. 

Fcei Paid. 

iiuiuber. 

12C7 

1243 

200 

uuifiber. 

205 

201 

32 

Rrou(;ht forward.... 

Sat at Collectorate 

Abmediibnd Collectorate.. .. 

number. 

3431 

1142 ! 

413 

number. 

900 

Kaira Collectorate 

Third Division. 

456 




R ntnaplicrry Collectorate . . 
Dbarwar Collectorate 

782 

531 

144 • 

103 

UGl 

318 

Delgautti Collectorate 

660 

150 

3431 

906 

, Totai... 

7504 

1357 


Vitlage Schools in the Poorundhur District of the Poonah Collectorate . — ** In 
1841, theiPc were sixty -nine village schools, and 1522 pupils; and in 1842, there 
were sixty-eight schools, and 1233 pupils, being a decrease of eighty-nine. The 
schools were established to enable the farmers, few of whom can write or readj 
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to acquire a knowledge of accounts to project themselves from fraudulent ex- 
actions. In reference to the population of this district, it would appear lhat 
somewhat less than half the male children between five and ten years of age 
w’ere receiving instruction. 

Ifidigenous Schools , — With a view to obtain a knowledge of the number and 
state of the indigenous ijchools, the board has circulated forms to the different 
collectors to be filled up ; owing to the inaccuracies in some of the returns, the 
board defer sending in the* whole of the statistical details; but for the sake of 
(iomparison with some of the districts in Bengal, the trustw»^orthy parts of these 
returns arc supplied. 


, I I I Total Males Mule Cblldiei Proaortton of Ma[e 

• Total Male Male CbildrenjMale ChiMren under Instruct betv^een Ten Children capable of 
IIOMBAY Children be- under liiatruc-|under Instruct tiou in ludi(fe> and Five receiving Instruction 
tween 1'en tion in the tioii in nous and Years of*Age, to Male Children ac- 

CO bLiECrO RATES. and Five Indigenous Covernnient Covpriinient not receiving I tually receiviug In- 

Years of Age. Schools. Schools. Schools. Insti^ction. } struction is as 100 to 


nuniher. niitnlier. number. number. number. number. 


Rutnaglierry. 17, 004 *2107 7H2 2070 lO'O 

Taunah ao.tlH .'tSUl (Mil 4482 11*7 

*ooiiah .4l/»71> .'1105 2400 2r»,.*l2l U'.*! 

Ahmed II itggar . <42,700 4708 112,'* AB.ia 3(i,0(i:) 13*0 

jielgatim 20,40.4 2386 GOO 3055 22,408 lti‘3 

Kaudeish Mi.Oiri 2571 250 2821 1.3, 7» I 10*0 

iiurat . 10,373 3002 G3II 3032 12,741 22*4 

Kaira. . ... 28.823 3100 4r,(i 302d 24,807 13*5 

Ahmedabad 25,174 0074 413 7087 18,087 28*1 


Average..* 17*3 


The means of comparison with Bengal is afford^ff by a statement of Mr. 
Adams, relative to education in the city and district of Moorshedabad ; and the 
districts of Beerbhoom, Burdwan, South Behar, and Tirhoot. 


I’rnportion of 
Children CLipatIo 


DISTRICTS. 

Total Chil- 
dren beiwi cn 
14 and S years 
of Age. 

Children re- 
ceiving Srhoiil 
Inutnictiuii. 

Children re- 
ceiving Do- 
meatic In- 
all uctiuu. 

Total Chil- 
ilren rereivingj 
Instruction. 

Children re- 
ceiving no 
Inatrucduii, 

of receiving to 
Chilriien actually 
receiving In- 
struction is as 






100 to • 


lumber. 

iiunilmr. 

numlier. 

liiirohcr, 

number. 

number. 

Ci'y of Monrubedahad.. 

Jri,nw2 

O.W 

,100 
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1.3,838 

8*3 

Thana DowliitboKur. . . . 

10,428 


320 

031 

0,707 

0 05 

Thiina Nangler 

8,020 

4 HO 

1^85 

7:4 

8,20.5 

R7 

Tliuna Calnii 

18,170 

2243 

076 • 

20 JO 

15.257 

10*05 

Thana Jehanabad 

I.'i,50.*» 

300 

.530 

005 

14,090 

5 8 

Tbujia Rbawara 

13,400 

00 

288 

348 

13,001 

2-5 






.Vf erngc . . 

15*5 


Mr. Adams* first column includes female children, whose education, how- 
ever, is a blank ; and considering them to be one-half, to admit of a companion 
of the last column wdth the Bombaj^ results, it wdll be necessary to double the 
proportion on the 100 ; this brings it to 15*5 boys educated on every 100^ while 
the Bombay returns give 17*3# Of this nuqiber fifteen per cent are instructed 
in the indigenous schools, and only 2*3 per cent in the government schools. 
Female education is almost unkrrown, although the jnissionarics have some 
girls* schools as well as boys, not included in the above. ^ • 

The hospital ^and college most munificently founded in Bombay, that 
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remarkable philanthropist Sir Jenrsetjee Jeej^boy, and the Grant Medical 
College, founded by subscription, to do honour to the memory of the lale 
governor, Sir Robert Grant, are yet scarcely in operation, but will be productive 
of great good. Such is the state of education under the Bombay presidency, 
comprising more than 6,000,000 of souls. It is not very extensive nor flattering at 
present ; but the system has a vitality which argues favo^^rably for the future. 
Objects to be attained arc distinctly defined, and the organisatipn to attain these 
objects, appears sound and practical ; and the zeal manifested by the board, if 
persevered in by their successors, can scarcely, fail of producing favourable 
results. 

The society for the education of the poor, instituted in 1815, by the exertions 
of Archdedbon Barnes, is for training up the children of Europeans in the prin- 
ciples of Christianity, and teaching them habits of industry. It has two schools, 
one for boys and the other for girls, in which are 327 children, most of whom 
are orphans of soldiers, and are boarded, clothed, and fed at the expense of the 
institution. District schools have been established at Surat and Tannah, and 
the society admits native as well as European children. The expenditure has 
varied from 14,000 to 36,000 rupees per annum. 


Total Number of Schools in India. 


C o l’ N T 11 I E S. 

Christtiana. 

j Hindoos. 

i Maboaied.itiB. 

Other Castes. 

Totai. 


1 •'•imbur. 

1 II umber. 

number. 

u umber. 

number. 

Nortfa'WcMteru Proiinrei 

' 82 

1 

.*M»7 


2,180 

liower l*roviiice« 

i:.4 

! 4,I8G 

007 

l,78U 

7.040 

Fort St. Ueorge 

Bombay 

.. 

7.010 

922 

.. 

H,13K 

Total in 1R47 

2'fl 

13.O!)0 

J.nar, 1 
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The Madras High School has the follow'ing number of pupils : — Hindoos. 
133 ; Mussulmans, 2; Christians, 21; Total, 156. 

In the Lower Provinces, the Madrissa of Calcutta affords instruction in the 
literature and law of the Mahomedans ; and the books read are those usually 
studied by the young men of that religion, mostly in the Arabic language. The 
Ilooghly College has also a dcpartipent in which Arabic and Persian are 
studied. 

The Sanscrit Calcutta College is intended to teach Sanscrit literature and 
Hindoo law. English classes are attached to both the Sanscrit College and 
Madrissa. 

^ The Patshala was founded for the cultivation of the Bengali language. 

In the North-Western Provinces the Colleges of Delhi and Agra have 
Oriental departments, chiefly* for Arabic and Persian, but in which the vernacular 
languages, are also cultivated. The Benares College was founded for the instruc- 
tion of Hindoos in Sanscrit literature and Hindoo law, and has a class for 
Persian also. 

« object of the remaining seminaries is instruction in the English language 

and literature, and in the sciences of Em ope. 



ELPHrasTONE Native Ecfucatlcii Institution^ — Scholar^ in Vernacular 
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The time of the pupils in the English school is distributed as follows : — 

1st Section. 

From 10 to 11 a.m. J Monday, Wednesday, > Vernacular and English Vocabulary. 

11 to 12 J I and Friday. ) Writing. 

From 10 to 11 a m, C Tuesday, Thursda}', and ? Arithmetic. 

11 to 12i \ Saturday. 5 Vernacular Reading. 

2nd Section. 

From 10 to 11 a m. ( Monday, Wetinosday, > Vernacular and English Dialogues. 

11 to 12^ { and Friday. J Writlnji. 

From 10 to 11 a.m. ( Tuesday, Thui-sday, and ? Vernacular Reading. 

11 to 12J i Saturday. “ J Ari^hmoiic. 

3rd, 4th, 5th, Cth, 7th, and Rtli Skctions. 

From 10 to ll A M. ( Monday, Wednesday, ? Vernacular and Eiiglisli Exercises. 

11 to 12J } and Friday. ) Writing and Hook-keeping. 

• From 10 to 1 1 a.m. ] Tuesday, Thursday, and } Writing. 

]lto]2A * ^ Saturday. J Arithmetic. ' 

All the Sections. 

Every day, (Sunday and ? English Rending, Translation, Composi- 
holidays excepted). J tion, Geography, and History. 



From 10 to 11 J a.m. 

11 to 12} 
i to 3 P.M 

3 to 4 

From 10 to 1 15 a.m. 
1 1 to I2I 
1 to 3 P.M. 
3 to 4 


.From 10 to 1 1 a.m. 
11 to 12i 

1 to 2 P.M. 

2 to 3 

3 to 4 

From 10 to 11 a*m. 
11 to 124 
J to 2J P.M. 

3 to 4 


UPPER, OR COLLEGE DIVISION. 

Senioh Classes. 

r Analytical Geometry, Integral Calculus, 
I I and Mechanics. 

J Monday, Wednesday, J Geography and History. 

r** • and Friday. j Engaged in teaching in the Lower 

I Division. 

J L N^hrai Philosophy. 

} f English Composition, Poetical Reading. 
Tuesday, Thursday, J Elements of J.ogic, Politiciil Economy, 

and Saturday. | Engaged in teacliing. 

kClicmistry and Mineralogy. 


JuNion Classes. 

f Elements of Natural Philosophy. 

1 Trigonometry, DifTcrential Calculus, 

1 and Optics. 

Monday, Wednesday, J Geography and History. 

and Friday. t First Division, Elements of Botany. 

• Second Division, Geography, Outlines 

of Marathee, and English History, 
t and engaged in teaching. 

(Elements of Chifmistry and Mineralogy. 

Tuesday. Thursday, . “pl'y History, 
r and Sntiirdiv ' 1 Reader, Translation, Coinpo- 

sntHniay. Rlenients of Logic. 

. 1. Engaged in teaching. 


“ I have already stated,” sifiys Colonel Sykes, “ that it does not come within 
my object to notice other than Government Educational Institutions ; but, as 
a report oti the Church Missionary Establishments in India has lately appeared, 
it may prove acceptable to subjoin a summary^ of the present state of the labours 
of the Society: — 
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MISSION ESTABLISHMENT. 
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It will thus appear that government have eflicicnt auxiliaries in the mission 
establislnnents in promotion of education in India. These mission scholars in 
India (independently of 2711 in Ceylon) amount to 8961, including 1348 girls, 
of which sex there is not one pupil in the government institutions. 

Sir Henry Ilardinge, in a truly philanthropic and politic spirit, has resolved, 
as governor-general, not only that successful students shall receive the reward of 
their labours, but that the state should ha^c the advantage of their acquirements; 
he therefore on tlie 10th of October, 1844, issued the following proclamation; 
and it will be seen that no time was lost in rendering it operative by an education 
ngtice to the public, published by the Secretary to the Council of Education on 
the 26th of October, 1844, inviting parties to come forward who were desirous 
of profiting by the advantageous oppprtunities offered to them. 

EDUCATION IN INDIA. — RESOLUTION. 

• ^ 

**The governor-general, having taken into his consideration the existing state of edu- 
cation in Bengal, and being of opinion that it is highly desirable to afford it every 
reasonable encouragement, by holding out to those who h^ve taken advantage of the 
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opporlunity of instruction afforded to tl«?m a fair pfospect of employment in the public 
servi'ce, and thereby not only to reward individual merit, but to enable the state to profit 
as largely and as early as possible by the result of the measures adopted of late years for 
the instruction of the people, as well by the government as by private individuals and 
societies, has resolved, that in every possible case a preference shall be given in the selec- 
tion of candidates for public employment to those who have been educated in the institu- 
tions thus established, and especially to those who have distinguished themselves therein 
by a more than ordinary degree of merit and attainment. • , 

“ The governor-general is accordingly pleased to direct that it be an instruction to the 
Council of Education, and to the several local committees, and (.'ther'autlioritics charged 
with the duty of superintending public iuslruciion throughout the pioviiices subject to 
the government of Bengal, to submit to that government at an Caily date, and subsc- 
qiienlly on the 1st of January in each year, returns (prepared according fo the form ap- 
pended to this resolution) of students who may be fitteil, according to their several degrees 
t)f merit and capacity, for such of the various public offices a«, with reference to their age, 
abilities, and other circumstances, they may be deemed qualihed to (ill. 

“The govcrnor-gcntnul is further pleased to direct that the Council of Ivlucation be 
requested to leccive from the governors or managers of all scholastic establishments, 
other than those supported out of the public funds, similar rctiirnsof meritorious students, 
and to incorporate iherTi, after due and sufficient inquiry, with those of the government 
institutions; and also that the managers of such establishments be publicly invited to fur- 
nish returns of lliat description, periodically, to the Council of Education. 

“The returns, when received, will be piinted and circulated to the heads of all govern- 
ment offices, both in and out of Calcutta, wiih instructions to omit no opport unitv of pro- 
viding for and advancing the candidates thus presented to their notice, and in filling up 
every situation, of whatever grade, in their gift, to show them an invariable preference 
over others not possessed of t.npcrior rjualifications. 

“The appointment of all such candidates to situations under, the government will 
be immediately comivnriicated by the appointing officer to the Council of Education, 
and will by tlioni be brought to the notice of government and the public in their annual 
reports. Jt will be the duty of controlling officers, with whom rc^ts the confirmation of 
appointments made by their subordinates, to sec that a sufficient explanation is alTbrded 
in every case in which the selection may not have fallen upon an educated candidate 
whose name is borne on the printed returns. 

“ With a view still further to promote and encourage the diirusion of knowledge 
among the humbler classes of the people, the governor-general is also pleased to direct, 
that even in the selection of persons to fill the lowest offices under the government, 
respect be had to the relative acquirements of the candidates, and that in every instance a 
man who can read and write be preferred to one who cannot. 

“ Ordered that the necessary instructions be issued for giving effect to llie above re- 
solution, and that it be published in the official gazelles, for general information. 

“October 10, 1841. • * 

“With reference to the resolution of the right honourable the governor-general, 
dated 10th October,* 1844, relative to the employment under government of all qualified 
persons educated in the colleges and schools public and private, of Bengal, it is particu- 
larly requested that all governors or proprietors of schools intending to lake advaiitage of 
the benefits held out, will send in to the secretary to the Council of Education, with the least 
possible delay, complete returns of the instilulions under their charge; specifying their 
situation, the means of affording a complete education possessed by them, the number of 
masterii or teachers employed, riie number of pupils attending them, with a syllabus of 
the course of study pursued, and such other information as may enable the Council of 
Education ‘to prepare the lists of candidates for public Employments, required by the reso- 
lution above referred to. 

“ Further particulars relative to the amount of,qualificalion required, and the nature 
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of the examination to which all candidates foi* public employment must he subjected 
before they can be recommended to government, will be made known hereafter. 

‘‘By order of the honourable the President and Council of Education. 

“ F. J. Mouat, M.D., Secretary. 
Council of Education^ Calcutta^ October 2Cyy 1844.” 


CHAPTER X. 

CLIMA'JT, VITAL SIATISTICS, AND DLNEVOLKNl INSTiTLITlONS OF INDIA. 

§ 

The climate of India emliraccs all the varieties of tenjperature that prevail 
between the Ecjuator and the ever-frozen regions of the Jlimalaya Mountains ; 
it is equally varied in its physical characteristics, configuration, aspect, surface, 
soil, and vegetable products. 

Tliat the insalubrity of the climate generally, has been greatly exaggerated, 
will aj)pear evident from the following statistical accounts, condensed from 
numerous returns, running over periods of twenty years, and chiefly from the 
actual staiislics of the troops in India, collated and prepared by Colonel Sykes. 

The first class of documents which he refers to as«:iuthor>iy, was drawn up by 
tlie military auditor-general in Bombay, Ccncral Barr, with a view to determine 
the (fleet of the climate of Scinde upon tlie health of the troops employed in that 
province. 

The original returns of the first class, fur the years 1842 3 and 1844, inde- 
pendently of the sickness, mortality, and invaliding of the soldiers from the ages 
of twenty to fifty-two, of every regiment of the Bombay army, exhibit also all 
casualties from desertions, discharges, transfers, &c., together with the country 
and caste of every soldier, the station at wliich the regiment was located in each 
year, and the dates of arrival aiK^ departure.# A distinct return is made for the 
troops serving in Scinde. 

The total number of men iu the Bombay army in the year 1842 was 32,727, 
and the deaths 1070, or 3*2 per cent per aiipum. In 1843, the troops numbered 
32,464, and the deaths 871> or 27 per cent. In 1844, the numbers were 33,970, 
and the deaths 732, or 2*25 per ^ent ; the deaths in all cases being inclu- 
sive of those from cholera. The per centage mortality at each age shows that 
the maximum mortality was 6*25 per cent in the year 1842, at the age 8f fifty- 
one, while the two following ^^ears at thattage gave respectively only 2*33 per 
cent and 2*44 per cent; the minimum at any age was 092 at the age of fifty, in 
the year 1844, while in the preceding years it was respectively 3*64 and 5*93 at 
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that age. The mean maximum was lit the age of fifly-one^ being 3'78 per cent ; 
the mean minimum being 2*20 per cent at the age of thirty-seven. In the mor- 
tality of the troops serving in Scinde, as distinguished from the mortality of the 
troops serving in other parts of the territory under the Bombay government, the 
per centage is struck at every age of life, and upon tlie average, and upon the 
averages for quinquennial periods of life. At every age tflie mortality in these 
troops is found to be considerably enhkneed, the meap ma;{imr.m being 4-95 per 
cent between the ages of forty-one to forty-five inclusive, the per centage for 
the ages fifty-one and fifty-two being nearly the same; the mean minimum 3*64 
between the ages of forty-six and fifty inclusive ; and the mean of the whole 
mortality of the troops serving in Scindc, 4*33 per cent. 

' The mortality of ,the troops who did not serve in Scinde,, shows that the 
maximum mean mortality was 3*12 percent between the ages of forty- six and 
fifty inclusive; the minimum 1*81 percent between the ages of thirty-six and 
forty inclusive; and the mean mortality of all ages, for the whole period, is 1*97 
per cent. 

It is hence shown that the healthiness of the native troops of the Bombay 
army, serving under their own presidency, is nearly equal, according to Colonel 
Tulloch, to that of the health of the British troops at Malta, l;87, and superior 
to that of the British troops at Gibraltar, 2*20, and tlic health of the troops serving 
in Canada, 2 00 per#cent, tind fal* superior to the health of troops in the Ionian 
Islands, 2*83 per cent. It is shown, liowever, that where the mortality of the 
Bombay army is deduced from a lengtliened period, it is very much less than 
1‘97 per cent. The mortality of the whole Bombay army, whether serving in 
Sciride or elsewhere, for three years, for every age, and for quirjquennical periods 
of life, upon the accumul ited totals of three years at each age, gives the mean 
maximum 3 * 2.5 per cent between tlic ages of forty-six and fifty, inclusive ; the 
mesCn minimum 2*63 per cent being twenty-one and twenty-five, inclusive, and the 
mean mortality of all ages 2*729 per cent. Here wre see that, inclusive of the 
effects of the climate of Scinde andi thef cholera, the mean mortality is less than 
that of the royal troops in the Ionian Islands. 

With respect tc. the country and caste of the troops constituting the Bombay 
army, it will be sufficient to give the chief features. 

The Concan is the low land at the foot of the Ghats, north and south of 
Bombay, and supplies a valuable class of. Mahrattas as soldiers. The Deccan 
is the Mahratta country al)Ove the Ghfits, and I am suri)rised to find so few of 
the trobps from it. Hindostan furnishes six-eighth.s of the whole army, the men 
being mostly Hindoos. Of castes, rtie Hindoos are eleven to one of the Moosul- 
mans ; the low castes constitute about one-eighth. The Jews, although small in 
number, are valuable from their steadiness and ability. 
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The maximum strength (50l!4) of Euro{)ean troops in Bengal was in 1844 ; 
the minimum strength in 1827 being 3793 men. The maximum admis- 
sion into hospital was 1 1^202 in 1841^ out of a strength of 4751; so that each 
soldier, on an average, was more than twice in hospital during the year, and some 
three times. But 1 oiust disclaim any confidence in the admissions into hospitals 
as types of general sickness ; for one soldier goes twelve times into- hospital 
during the year, ,and^ in the total of adhiissions counts as twelve men, while 
another soldier remains in the hospital the whole twelve months, and counts only 
as one admission. No statistical law, therefore, can be legitimately deduced from 
the mere totals of admissions into hospital. The minimum admissions into 
hospital occurred in 1827, lacing only 927 of a strength of 3793 ; so that not 
every fourth mai\ went into hospital, although the mortality that year was great, 
amounting to 8?^ per cent, indeed, more than one-third of those who went into 
hospital died, and the invaliding in that year was 6^- per cent. The sum of the ad- 
missions in twenty years was 158, ICO, on a strength of 88,380. The meaximurn 
of deaths from ordinary causes occurred in 1825, being 539 from a strength of 
4512, producing the maximum mortality, inclusive of cholera, of the twenty 
years, namely, 12^ per cent; the invaliding of that year, however, being only 37 
per cent The minimum of deaths from ordinary causes was 4*50 per cent in 1829, 
from a strength of 44()6, The maximum of deaths from cholera occurred in 1843, 
being i07 from a strcngtli of 5016, or 213 percent cf strcpgth. The absolute 
minimum number uf deaths from cholera was in 1826, being twenty-three, or 0*53 
per rent ; but the minimum per cenfage of deaths upon strength was in 1S30, 
when, although forty-two died from cholera, the per centage upon strength was 
’only ()’24. Of the invaliding, 1 will speak not of tlie absolute numbers, but of 
the per centage only. 

"I'he maximum per centage of ordinary deaths occurred in 1825, when it 
amounted to 11*94 per cent, cholera adding only a half per cent to it; the mini- 
mum was in 1829, amounting to 4*6 per cent. The maximum from choleia was 
in 1843, amounting to 2*13 per cent, and tl^. minimum in 1830, being 0*24 per 
cent 1'he maximum of deaths from all causes w^as 12| per cent in 1825, and the 
minimum 5-16 in 1^29. The greatest invaliding was 6*7 per cent in 1826, and 
the least 1*7 only in 1835. The mean of the ordinary deaths to the strength, for 
tw^enty years, was 6*23 per cent, from cholera only 1*15 per cent, from all 
causes 7*38 per cent, and the mean annual invaliding 3*6 percent; so tjiat, 
including mortality and invaliding, a regiment would be renewed in less than ten 
years. 

The native troops of the Bengal army having served, for the most«part in the 
same territories writh the Europeans noticed above, it will he right, for the sake of* 
comparison, to take them in succession. The maximum strength of the army 
was in 1825, amounting to 152,843 men; the minimum strength w^as i» 183^?, 
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nrhen the army was reduced to 789&46 men. 'The maximum admissions into 
hospital occurred in 1842, being 98,936 men out of a strength of 113,020 men ; 
and it is remarked that the three greatest admissions arc in the consecutive years 
1842, 1843, and 1844 ; and were the details available at the present moment, I 
strongly believe that this apparently very unusual sickly state of the native army 
would be found to have originated in Scinde having beeii eccupied by a portion 
of the Bengal army jointly with the Bdnibay troops during^thoce years. Indeed, 
there is a sudden advance in the numbers who entered the hospitals from 42,t)32 
in 1839, at the period of our entering Scindc, to 7*6,917 in 1840, when we were 
virtually masters of the province. The maxima of admissions both of Euro- 
peans and natives, are nearly coincident in time; but in no single year in the worst 
seasons, has it occurred to the native army to average an aflmission of each 
native soldier into hospital during the year. The minimum of admissions was 
30,903 in 1S27, out 6f a strength of 130,313; so that less than every fourth man 
entered the hospital during the year. Here then is an absolute coincidence in 
time with the European minimum admissions ; and it would be well could we 
trace the peculiar atmospherical causes of this remarkable absence of disease ; 
but of this 1 fear there is not any hope. Tlie sum of the admissions for twenty 
years was 1,100,735 from a strength of 2,046,425 ; so that the average aclini.ssion 
was for each soldier one admission in two years. 

The maximum jiiumbwi^jt deaths from ordinary causes took place in 1825, 
being 2651 ; but this number docs not indicate the maximum per ccjilagc of 
mortality. The minimum, 950, was in 1837, but does not indicate the minimum 
percentage of mortality. The maximum deaths from cholera was 361 in 1843, 
and the minimum 136 in 1840. Tlie total deaths from cholera in twenty years 
was only 4488. The greatest invaliding took place in 1829, being 5070, and 
the smallest, 594, in 1835 ; the maximum percentage of ordinary deaths 2*38 in 
1834, and the minimum 1*04 in 1843 ; and yet this, excepting 1833, was the 
maximum cholera year, 0*31. The minimum of cholera was in 1831, amounting 
to only 0 02 per cent of strength. ,Thc average mortality from ordinary causes 
for twenty years, was 1 •57>and from cholera only 0-22 ; and from both causes 1*79 
per cent. The invaliding was singularly small, the maximum l^eing 4*7 per cent in 
1829, the minimum 0*6 in 1825-6 and 1627, and the mean for twenty years 1*5 
per cent. 

The following are the castes in the Bengal native infantry, composed of 
seventy-four regiments : — 


CbriMtiaiM. *■ 

Mahomedani. 

Brahmiut. ^ 

1 Hajpootc. < 

IJIndooB of Inferior 
Ueicriptiou. 

Grand Total. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

nomber. 

number. 

number. 

1076 

1*2,411 

24,840 

27,033 

1 3,920 

80,240 


So^thiat the Hindoos, almost universally non-consumers of animal food, con- 
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stitute above eighty-three per cent of the* whole infantry. The castes of the 
Bengal native cavalry are not specified in the returns. 

The Madras army follows next in order ; but scarcely any part of it served in 
the same localities with the Bengal troops, llie maximum strength was 6083 in 
1842, and the minimiim in 1825. The maximum admission into hospital 
was 8134 out of a strsngth of 4481 ; .so that each soldier, on the average, was 
received about twifie into tlie hospital duriilg the year. The minimum admission 
was 52.34, in 1832, from a strength of 5019, the average being rather more than an 
’ admission for each soldier during the year. The maximum of deaths 455, as 
with the Bengal Europeans, took place in 1.32.), and the minimum was ninety- 
.'oven, in 18.}8, in wliich the deaths from all causes were only 2-12 per cent, the 
European troops for that year being nearly as healthy as iC in their native land. 
Tlic maximum of dcatlis by cholera was sixty, in tlie year 1825, and the minimum 
only one, in tlie years 1835 and 18.3(i. The greatest in validjVig was 159, in 1826, 
and the least thirty-four, in l82S. The maximum per centage of deaths from 
ordinary causes was lO -lG, in 182.), and the minimum 1*97, in the y'cars 18.38 
and 1841. The maximum per centage from cholera was 1-38, in 1825, and the 
minimum 0 02, in tlic years 1835 and 1830. The maximum per centage of deaths, 
inclusive of cholera, was 11’84, in 1825, and the minimum 212, in the years 
IBS.*) and 1838. The maximum invaliding was 3'47 in 1826, probably conse- 
(juent upon the sickness of the preceding year, and tie minitpum invaliding was 
only O fi.5 in 1828. The sum of the admissions into hospital for twenty years was 
13.5,720, from !i strength of 101,210, showing a considerably greater degree of 
healthiness, as far as admissions arc a test, than in the European troops of 
Bengal. The total number of ordinary deaths was 3460, from cholera 4.32, inva- 
liding 2101. The ni'ian annual per centage mortality of ordinary deaths for 
twenty years was 3419, from cholera only 0 427, instead of M5, as in the Bengal 
Europeans, and the mean annual per centage of deaths from all causes was 3'85, 
instead of 7‘38, as in Bengal. The mean invaliding w’as 2'07 per cent. The 
mortality and invaliding combined are less tlijin six per cent per annum ; so that 
a regiment would only be renew'ed in about seventeen years instead of ten, as in 
Bengal. The remarkable discrepancy between the healthiness of the European 
troops in the Madras territories and those of Bengal needs explanation. Whether 
it originates in physical or moral causes, whether in the atmosphere or the habits 
and treatment of the men, should be questions for grave investigation. 

The maximum strength of the native army of Madras, was 71)488 in 1826, 
and the minimum strength 48,571 in 1837. 

The mortality from all catises was 2'09^being greatefthan in Bedgal. The 
invaliding was 196 per cent per annum. 
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Castes of the Madras Troops. 


CAVALRY. INFANT 

1837-8 I 1838-9 I 1831M0 I 1841-2 1637-8 I l»38-9 [ 183fr-40 1840-1 



, The maximum strength of the European troops of the Bombay army was 
5022 in 1843, and the minimum 1727 in 182G. The maximum admissions into 
hospital was 62G6 frpni a strength of 366/ ; but in 1837 <^he admissions were 
three times the strength. The minimum admissions were 1284 in 1841, from a 
strength of 3479; so that little more than one-third of the men entered the sick 
lists. The greatest absolute number of deaths from ordinary causes was 270 in 
1843, giving a per centage of 5*37 ; which, however, was little moie than half the 
per centage in 1826, when only 179 died. The minimum of deaths M’as forty-six 
in 1832, giving also the minimum per eentage 1’89, during twenty years. The 
largest number of deaths from cholera was ninety in 1842, giving also the 
greatest per centage*^ of loss from that fearful disease, namely, 1’91 per cent. In 
the year 1835 there Mas not a single death from cholera ; but this was the only 
exception in twenty years, although there were eleven years in which the annual 
loss from cholera only varied from two to eight. The maximum per centage of 
ordinary deaths was 10*36 in 1826, and the least 1*89 per cent in 1832. The 
greatest and least loss from cholera have been already stated. The maximum loss, 
chojera inclusive, was 11*52 percent in 1826, and the minimum 2*43 per cent in 
the years 1830 and 1832 ; the greatest invaliding M^as 5*34 in 1831, and the least 
0*09 in 1834. The sum of the strength for twenty years was 50,987 ; the sum 
. of admission into hospital 88,720. * Tlic total deaths from ordinary causes 2301,* 
and from cholera 288. The mean per centage deaths from ordinary causes for 
twenty years Avas 4*51, from cholera 0*56, and from all caused 5*07 per cent ; the 
mean invaliding 3*16 per cent. The hiortality and invaliding combined are more 
than eight per cent ; so that a regiment would be renewed in about twelve years. 
Comparing the mortality of the European* troops of the three presidencies, we 
find thpt Bengal loses the grctotcs*^ number from ordinary causes, 6*23, and from 
cholera 1*15 per cent,— total, 7*38 percent ; Madras loses the least from ordinary 
• causes, 3*42 per cent, and from cholera 0*43, — total, 3*85 per cent, about the 
half of that of Bengal. The loss at Bombay, 5*07 per cent, is somewhat more 
t|ian at Madras. The mean loss of the European troops of all the presidencies 
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is 4-68 per cent from ordinary ca\ises, 0*72 ^er cent from cholera, and from all 
cauaift 5'41 per cent ; the mean invaliding 2*88 per cent. 

• The maximum strength of the native army of Bombay was 49,873 in 1844 ; 
the minimum, 25,782 in 1833. The maximum admissions into hospital were 
49,418 in 1844, from a strength pf 49,873 ; so that on the average nearly every 
soldier passed througl^ the hospital, a most unusual circumstance for the native 
army; and this ch^aractcrises the returns far 1839, the year the Bombay troops 
occupied Scinde. The minimum of admissions was 20,652 in 1833, from a 
•strength of 25,782. The greatest absolute number of deaths, exclusive of the 
mortality of the troops in Scinde, which is not given for the years 1842, 1843, 
and 1844, from ordinary causes was 595 in 1844, or 1*19 per cent; but this does 
not give the greatest per centage of deaths, which, with 536 absolute deaths in 
1839, gave a percentage of 1*87 ; the minimum of deaths was 111 in 1843, not 
including the deaths in Scinde. The greatest number of cfeaths from cholera 
was 237 in 1825, and the next year had the next greatest number, 183. Indeed, 
these two years appear to liave been peculiarly fatal throughout India for 
Europeans and natives, both in ordinary diseases and cholera. The maximum 
invaliding was 2507 in 1830, giving the maximum per centage 8*08 for twenty 
years ; the smallest number was 448 in the next year. The maximum per 
centage of deaths from ordinary causes was T87 in 1839, and least 0*35 per 
cent. The maximum from cholera was, at the wors{,^ttle more than a half per 
cent, 0 58 in 1825, and the least was 0*007 in 1836, there being only two deaths 
in thfj whole army of 28,4c8 men. The maximum per centage of deaths, cholera 
inclusive, was 2'38 in 1839 ; but, w'ith this exception, the two next greatest 
maxima were in the years 1825 and 1826. The minimum was 0*69 per cent in 
1843 for a part of the army. The sum of the strength was 638,978 ; the sum 
of admissions into hospital 586,047. The total number of deaths from ordinary 
causes 6455, from cholera 1796, the invaliding 21,155. The mean per centage* of 
deaths from ordinary causes, for twenty years, was 1*01 per cent ; from cholera 
0*28; and deaths, inclusive of cholera, 1*29^ per cent; mean invaliding 3*31 
per cent. 

Comparing the mortality of the native troops of the different armies, we 
find that those of Bombay not serving in Scinde, suffer least from ordinary 
causes, 1*01 per cent, while those of Bengal and Madras lose respectively 1*57 and 
1‘51 per cent. With respect to cholera, Bengal suffers least with the natiye 
troops, 0*22, though most with the European, 1*15 per cent. Bombay loses only 
0*28 per cent from cholera, while Madras loses more than double, 0*58. In the 
mortality from all causes, inclusive of cholgra, Bombay suffers leasts 1*29 per 
cent; Madras most, 2*09 per cent; and Bengal is intermediate, 1*79 per cent* 
The invaliding is greatest in Bombay, 3*31, and least in, Bengal, 1*50 per cent. 
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The mean mortality for twenty yeals, for all the native troops of India, from 
ordinary causes, is 1*46 per cent; from cholera 0*34 ; and cholera inclusive, it is 
1*80 per cent. The mean invaliding for all the native troops of India is 1*93* 
per cent. 

Invalid Pension Estahlishmcnis. — The third portion of this paper contains 
statements of the transfers to, and casualties on, the iwvajid pension establish- 
ments ; of the average lengtli of service before transfer; average age at the time 
of decease, and number of years each grade remained on tlic pension list, for the 
years 1843 — 4 and 1844 — 5 for llengul, and for^Iadras for the years 1842 — 3 
and 1843 — 4. The.se returns confirm, in a remarkable manner, the general 
healthincs.s of natives serving in the army in India, and as siicli are efficient 
auxiliaries to the (ieduclions rcsi)ccting the value of life furnished by the mortality 
returns of the cflcclive troops. 

The headings of the columns arc: — Number of Transfers, — Average Service 
before ^Vansfer, — N umber of Casualties, — Hate per Cent of Ca.sualtics on tlic 
whole E.stal)lislunent, — Average Age at the time of Decease, — and, finally. Average 
number of Years in the Pension Establishment. And every rank on the pension 
list, from the subedar, or native captain, down to the groom and the grass-cutter, 
come under these several headings, 'fhe total number of transfer.^, of all ranks, 
to the pension establishments in 1843 — 1 in Bengal was 1340, and in 1844 — 3 
the numlnT was 1383; jyiAhc former year scventy-cighf siibetlars or native 
captains, in the latter 120 ; the average period of seivice before pensioning of 
these officers being forty-three years and five months and forty-one years and 
eleven months respectively. The number tliat died in 1843 — 4, out of the whole 
number of subedars, *was sevcnty-ninc, and in 1844 — 3 it was seventy, *and the 
average age of these piirlics at the lime of tlicir death was scvenly-tvvo eleven- 
twelfth years and sixty-nine one-sixth years respectively, and they had averaged 
thirteen five-twelfths and tw’clvc onc-sixtli years respectively on the pension list 
before decease. Details are given for the several ranks, ten in number, tlic sepoy, 
or common soldier, in 1844-«-3 avtv\aged about tw*enty years’ service before 
invaliding (the non-commissioned ranks much longer), the average age at the 
time of decease being fifty- two five-sixths years, having been eleven and a quarter 
years on the pension list. Tlie average per centage casualties on the whole 
pension establishment for 1843—4 was 4*29 per cent, and for 1844 — 3 it was 
3*p7 per cent. A contiriuati(»n of the return gives the total numbers on the 
pension establishment, the family pension c /ahlishinent, and the wound pension 
establishment, of every rank* remaining on tlie 3()th of April of each year, toge- 
ther will/ the casualties, &c., during the year. The total number on the invalid 
pension establishment, df all ranks, on the 3()th. of April, 1844, was 24,643; on 
the family pension establishment 5526 ; andHm the ■wound pension establishment 
(Jn the 30th of Ajnil, 1845, the numbers on these several establishments 
were respectively 25.289, 8116, and 338. 
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The annual expense of the native pensioners in Bengal was in 

YEARS. 1 Yfkitic. * Valut*. 

{ Tupfea. I £ 

IK4U~11 lK,a.Vi4H 183. 

18-11 -»*2 : iM.HO.Ol.-i JH8, 

18 12 - 4:1 17,»*2,4«2 

1 IO,2«,3HO 

1811-45 20,04,120 

"IT ' -» 

The Madras reUirn of ilic pension cstal)lishment of the Madras army is of a 
similar character with the preceding, but it is for the years 1842 — 3 and 1843 — 4. 
* Tlic number of deaths of subedars in those years was lifty-onc and fifty res- 
pectively; having served previously to invaliding 3/,^ years, their average ages 
at the time of death l)eing ^2] and sixty-eight for the several years, and having 
been on the pension list lOJ and 11 j year's before dcatli. The average p,er 
eentage of annual deatlis of the whole pension list for the years 1842 — 3 and 
]S43--4 was .VS? and^.VTl respectively; showing, as in the mortality of the 
effective troops, a consideralde increase over the mortality of the native troops 
of the Bengal and Boml)ay ariiiicsA The average period of service of the sepoy 
before bis transfer to the pension establishment, would appear to be twenty- 
throe years and 31 months for 1813 — 1; tlic average age of 778 deaths for this 
year was fjfty-six years ; but for the preceding year it is stated to be seventy- 
three ycar.s of 771 deaths — pr()l)ably a graphical error. 

1'lic number of* military pensioners, of all (Jasi^s, in 1843 — 4 was 2(>,241, 
and the eliargo for llieni Is, 73, 437 ruj)eos, or 187,343/. sterling. In 18-44 — 3 the 
luiniljtr was 2ti,!)02, and thccliarge 18,9H,(K>(i rupcc.^, or 189,80(5/. On tlic 30th 
of y\pril, 1843, the nunil)or was 27,939, and the charge 20,'4if,449 rupees, or 
!?01,.319/, 'Fhc progress from tlic years 1831 — 3 lias been from 23,900 pen- 
sioners, at a charge <>!’ 17,93,138 rupees, or 179,313/. to the number and charge 
above stated in 1813. 

Colonel Sykes very ])roperly observes, tlmt the production of such elaborate 
documents as those he has handled indicates no ordinary cflicicncy in the depart- 
ments in India whence they emanate. 

I now venture u[)on some reflections suggested by the tabular slatcmciits. 1 am so 
much of an utilitarian, that 1 am disposed to view laliour, both mental and physical, that 
has not some practical object— some dtflnitc view — some pioximate or remote apj)!icii- 
hjlity to the use of the community or to iiulividuiiis — as labour lost, or, at the least, mis- 
applied ; and now, on the conclusion of my toils, I am induced to exclaim, as I liavc 
done on former occasions, ‘ Cue hmtoT Happily the question can be answcrcil satis- 
f.ictorily. Independently of the mass of important facts which the oflicial returns 
embody, the vital slalislies of the Bonihay army at each year of life, from twenty to 
fifty-two, will occasion a complete revolnlion in opinion with respect to tlie value of 
native life in India, and give to the lifc-insiirer positive data for the calculation <^f tables 
of the value of life ; which tablci!t may justify thp introduction of the importijnt system of 
life assurance, at very low premiums, amongst the natives of India, a system if existing, ^ 
1 believe, almost unheeded and scarcely acted upon, or, if acted upon, only to an ex- 
ceedingly limited extent, from the ignorance of the value 0 / native life occasioning the 
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exaction of high premiums. If, thereftre, the publication and diffusion of these mor- 
tality returns should occasion an extension of the system of life assurance amongst the 
natives, it would confer a blessing upon that portion of the community who have their 
salaries only as servants of the state, or of mercantile establishments, as a means of 
support and of providing for their families. With respect to the mortality of the Bombay 
army, it is observed that the mortality amongst the troops serving in Scinde is double that 
of the troops not serving in Scinde. Nevertheless, in spite of this disadvantageous cir- 
cumstance, the mortality is remarkably small for the tropics, a$ compared with that of 
similar ages in Europe.” 

It would appear that an examination of the gross moHalily in England and 
Wales, between the ages of twenty-one and fifty- two, shows that it is coincident 
with the specific mortality at age thirty-nine; and 'assuming that such will be the 
case in the other tables referred to in this paper, w’e are led to the following con- 
clusion : that during the three years 1842, 1843, and 1844, the mortality of the 
whole Bombay nativd army, including that in Scinde, w'as 2-72jJ per cent, being 
somewhat greater tlism that for the city of Glasgow at age thirty-nine, which is2 413 
per cent. Again, tho mortality of that portion of the Bombay]urmy, which had 
been in Scinde, being 4'333 per cent, is more than double the mortality of the 
Nortliampton table, but not quite double that of the city of Glasgow at the same 
ages. But if the mortality of that portion of the army which had not been in 
Scinde during those three years be taken, it will be found to be only 1’974 per 
cent, being neaily coincident with the mortality for France, and* below that of the 
Northampton table or the city of Glasgow. In connexion with this conclusion, 
however, it is necesSary to fake into view another fact. In the two years, 1842-3, 
the following six regiments were in Scinde, but were not there during the year 
1844.* During the latter year the mean strength of these regiments was 5557, 
and the deaths 238, or 4‘283 per cent, differing very little from the average mor- 
tality of the regiments in Scinde. It is thus seen that the mortality of the native 
army said to be out of Scinde is increased from including regiments just returned 
from that province; and hence it follows, that in order to arrive at the true mor- 
tality of the native army of Bombay, exclusive of those in Scinde, some correc- 
tion will be necessary. During the year 1844 the average strength of tho regi- 
ments actually out of Scinde was 2.5,265, and the deaths 566, or about 2’248 per 
cent. If from this be deducted the six regiments returned from Scinde in the 
year preceding, the mean strength of the residue will be 19,708, the deaths 328, 
giving a reduced mortality of 1 664 per cent. So that the influence of those regi- 
ments just returned from Scinde was to increase the rate of mortality during the 
ycaV 1844, '584 per cent. I am not possessed of the information at this moment 
to show what regiments in th* year 1842 had returned from Scinde' during the 
preceding year, but if it be allowed that other yea;;;! will be similarly aflected as 

native hiflnTry"**”* srenadw regiinoiit, Otli, ISth, 20th, and 21st regimente, 
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the above, in order to determine the true mdirtality of those regiments which have 
never entered Scinde, it will be necessary to deduct from the results *584 per 
* cent. If this be done, the mortality of the Bombay native army will be only 
1*390 per cent; approaching nearly to the mortality for Ireland and Sweden ; not 
widely diiTerent froni the mortality for the male population of England and 
Wales, and under tha nwrtality of Dundee, France, the Northampton table, and 
the city of Glasgow. Tliis most important and interesting result deduced from 
the mortality at specific ages during the years 1842, 1843, and 1844, is confirmed 
by the gross mortality over a period of twenty years, as already alluded to, and 
from which it appears that the mortality in that period was not more than 1*291 
j)cr cent. 

It will be found that at age twenty-one the expression is^ 24*534 years for the 
whole army; for that portion in Scinde only 16*477 years ; but for the residue, or 
that section which had not been in Scinde during those three years, it is 30*697 
years ; wdiile for the city of Glasgow it is 29*423, being upwards of one year and 
a quarter in favour of the native army* The same expression for the male popu- 
lation of England and Wales is 43*410 years. 

Again, the equation of life, for which the probability of surviving two to one, and 
at age thirty will be seen to be 14*307 for the whole army, only 9*484 for Scinde, 
and for the residue as much as 18*247 years. The same term for Glasgow is 
16*969 years, and for England and Wales 27*699r 

At age forty it will be seen to be 9*058 for the whole army, only 5*728 for 
Scinde, but 10*653 for the part of the army out of Scinde. For Glasgow the ex- 
pression is 9*591, and the whole male population of England and AVales 17*375 
years. 

It thus appears that over those ages the value of life of the army in Scinde is 
only about one-half of that out of it, and also that tlie value of life in Glasgow is 
also less than in the portion of the army out of Scinde. 

This method of representing the relative value of life, confirms the results 
ariived at by the other tests already given- 

Another important result from the compilation of this paper is the necessary 
removal of all rational grounds for that panic terror which h^ hitherto obtained 
respecting the intensity and extent of that assuredly very shocking malady Asiatic 
cliolera. In consequence of the unexpectedness with which the disease appears in 
certain localities, the devastation it commits, sparing neither age nor sex, ^the 
robust nor the feeble, the daring nor the timid ; the unthinking and the alarmist 
are led to characterise these local manifestations as^types of the general operation 
of this appalling disease; but* when we calqily cast our eyes over the mortality 
tables of the whole Indian army, whose annual average strength for twenty years 
was 12,028 Europeans and 194,082 natives, we find thaj: the annual average loss 
from cholera for twenty years was — 
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Europeans. 

C 0 U N T R 1 E S. 

Natives. 

Bengal 

liuinbor. ! 
f>l 

22 

14 

Bengal , 

number. 

224 

344 

!)0 

Madr-iit , 

VfailmH ,, .... 

Bombay 

Bum bay 

Toi Ai.for India 

* Tot A 1 . for India 

H7 

<»d2 


The European troops losing, in fact, only 0 724 per cent *pcr annum, and the 
native tri)ops only 0 M42 per cent per, annum. The maximum intensity of tlic 
cholera was only 2-13 per cent in 1813 in twenty yerfrs ; rfnd amongst the native 
soldiery during that period the maximum intensity scarcely exceeded the half of , 
that amount. And yet the recent shocking details from one locality in Scindc 
(Kurrachee) struck the public mind in India and Kuroi)e with amazement and 
liprror; and such impressions would he justifia1)Ie were, unhappily, tlicsc visita- 
tions to be of frequent or ext* ridcd occurrence ; but tlie preedding taidcs prove 
the contrary, and relieve us from our terrors. 

Another fallacy Atbich these tables dissipate is tlic asserted superiority of the 
European over the native soldier in resisting the influence of cliolcra in the first 
instance, and in the power of rallying from its eflects when attacked. The 
European, it is said, is a robnster man Ilian a native r liis fibre is more rigid, 
and his stamina stronger; the native being comparatively feeble and wasby from 
his baliits of life, and from the insuflicient nourisfinicnl of liis farinaceous or 
vegetable food. Now tlic taldc^s show the very reverse to the case. In no 
year whatever under the llcngal l^rcsidcncy lias the per centage rale of mortality 
from cholera of the native troops apjiroaehed that of the I'mropeans ; nearly tlic 
same may lie said of the Bombay cholera niurtuiily. At Madras there is a 
difference, the mean mortality of the natives from cholera being iath<'r morfi 
than a half per cent per annum, and that of the Europeans a trifle less tlian 
a half per cent. The final results of cholera mortality, as already shown, are, for 
the European troojis of all India, 0'724 per cent; and for the natives, ()*3l2 per 
cent per annum. No doubt the recklc.ss life of tlic common Eurojican in India, 
and tlie over-stiiniibis of liis animal food and alcoholic beverage, jircdispose him 
much more than the native soldier to all diseases; he is also a much greater 
sufferer from disease tlian the European officer; and of this we have sufficient 
evidence in the report of Mr. tiriililh Davis upon the Bengal Military Fund, in 
which he shows that tin per centagd mortality of all ranks of Eurojiean officers 
of the Bengal army for eight years, from 1824 to 1832, was 377 per cent for the 
unmarried (only tlic half of the Europcais soldier in Bengal) ; whiltJ that of 
marric^l officers for the saraefperiod was only 274 per cent; and that for the 
European, soldier in Bengal, as has been shown, w'^s 7*38 per cent. This different 
moitality may very fairly be attributed to the more temperate mode of living of 
the Eurojiean oflScers than that of the men ; from whatever cause, it is plainly 
(lemonstrated tliat European soldiers ate greater suflerers from cholera than 
native soldiers ; and this leads me to another great fact illustrated by these tables, 
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ever, distinctive features in the different native armies of the three Presidencies, 
to which 1 shall advert. The per centage mortality of the three native armies 
for twenty years is shown to be : Boml)ay> 1*291 percent; Bengal, l*7^^ per 
cent ; and Madras, 2*095 per cent. Now, even the highest of tliose rates 
is less than that of the hiUglish foot guards, 2*16 per cent; less than that of the 
troops at Gibraltar 3'20 percciit; less than that of the troops in the Ionian 
Islands 2*83 per c^nl ; and less than that >9f the troops in Canada 2 00 per cent; 
l)ut the average mortality of the Bombay army is less than that of any European 
troop'^ whatever, excepting only the Piussian, which is stated to he only 1*17 per 
cent ; this low average, however, is understood to he owing to the extreme youth 
of the men, who have enlisted young, and have only to serve five years. The 
iowe.^t rates in tlio British army arc: — household cavalry, 1-45 per cent; dragoon 
guards and dragoons, 1'53 per cent : and the troops in Ireland and tlie Cape of 
Good Hope, botli 1*.")5 per cent. Now to what cause or'causes is to be attri- 
huled the reinarkal)le discrepancy between the health of the native and European 
armies in India? All live under the same elimutc, arc exposed to the same vicis- 
situde of seasons, tlie same alJcrnatioiis of tcmjK'rature, and are engaged in the 
same toils; llie European is, if any thing, heller lodged in his lofty barracks than 
the native in Ijis lowly liut; and is certainly better fed, in the usual acceptation 
of good feeding, his animal food being daily washed down with grog or beer; 
wlnle most of the natives subsist on farinaceous^ g,][ vegetable matters, washed 
dow n witli Avatcr only. But independently of these contrasts between tlie licalth 
of Europeans and natives, how are wc to account for the singular discrepancy 
between the liealtli of the Ihiroperni troops serving under tlic Bengal Presidency 
*iiid those ser\ing under the Madras Prcsidcnc}*, the mortality of the former being 
7*38 per cent, and that of tlie latter only 3-84() per cent, so that a European 
regiment in Bengal is renew ed in ton years, in Bombay in twelve years, and in 
Madras in seventeen only ? And in contrast to tliis wc find the mortality of tlie 
native army of Madras 2*095 jier cent ; tliat of Bengal 1*79, and that of Bombay 
only 1*29 per cent. XInquestionably, ov.^r the vast continent of India there must 
be and are numerous local physical circumstances, marshes, juiigics, insufficient 
drainage, sandy arid plains, or rank vegetation, to affect the atmosphere of those 
|)articular localities, and to operate iijKin tlic health of the residents in such 
places. But this w ill not meet all the bearings of the broad question. Why is 
the health of the European troops so universally inferior to that of (he ngtivc 
troops serving with them, whose health, in fact, is sujierior, or at least equal to 
that of the European troops in their own land? i will not say that tlie jjuestion 
is absolutely solved by the reply, Habits of life but I wdll say^ reasoning 
from analogy, that the reply goes a great way to solve it. The European soldier * 
in India is over-stimulated by food, over-stimulated drink, and under-stimu- 
lated in mind and body. Tlic European soldier eats a quantity of anirnial fo^id 
every day of lii^ life ; he drinks a quantity of alcohol every day of liis lifg to the 
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daily^ and he has not any mental, and little bodily exercise. Happily the per- 
nicious practice is recently discontinued, but time was when the European soldier 
was compelled to take his dram by eight o’clock in the morning, with the ther- 
mometer varying from seventy to ninety degrees or more, at different seasons of 
the year, leaving him in a state of nervous irritation and thirst, which could only 
be relieved as he thought by further potations; indeed,,! have been assured 
within the last few days by a pensioned artillery staff-serjeantjj who never drank 
in India, and was only in hospital five days during*^ twenty-one years’ service, 
that he has known, out of a detachment of 100 artillerymen, no less than eight 
men in strait-jackets at one time, absolutely mad from drink. Now' animal food 
with the assistance of such an auxiliary, and combined with mental vacuity, go 
far to account for the excess of mortality amongst Europeans. ^ 

Statement of the Quantity of Beer sent to Madras and Bombay for the Use of the 
European Troops. fN.13. None sent to Bengal.) 


YEARS. 

Midrur. 

Bombay. 

1S40 

bogithreils. 

500 

hogslteadfl. 

1842 

1500 


1S44 

2000 


1845 

3000 

1000 

1840 

1H8H 

1300 

Under provision for 1447 

<)80 

232 


And the spirits* supplied at each presidency are — 

In Bengal.... Ktifn. * 

At MafU*7« Culiiiiibo Arrark. 

* At Bonibay fihandoop spirit. 

The first features that catch the eye are, that the Bengal Europeans liave not 
any porter sent to them, and that they drink rum, a spirit not so wholesome as 
arrack. Their mortality is 7*38. The Madras Europeans consume large quantitiesi 
of porter, and drink arrack, a comparatively wdiolesome spirit. Their mortality is 
only 3*846 per cent. The Bombay European troops have only recently com- 
menced the consumption of porter, and the spirit they drink is understood to be 
more wholesome than rum, but less so than arrack. Their mortality is 5*078 per 
cent. These results arc certainly not conclusive ; but I cannot help associating 
the increased consumption of malt* liqdor by the Madras Europeans with their 
comparative healthiness ; and the gradations of the mortality in the Bengal and 
Bombay European* troops as partly influenced by the quality (no doubt much 
more by the quantity) of the spirits ihey respectively consume. 

In contrast to this, let us examine the habits of life of the native soldier, and 
we fchall find his health in the ratio of his departure from the European system 
of living. I have been careful Jo give numerically the castes of the native troops 
of the aVmies of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal, with the exception of the Bengal 
cavalry, as their habits of fife are chiefly regulated by their caste. The natives of 
India are generally considered to be very temperate in their habits; but it is 
quite a mistake to suppose that they all live upon farinaceous or vegetable 
mlitters, and do not drink fermented liquors; it is equally a mistake to 
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suppose that the general food of the people is rice, which is only very 
much the case in low lands subject to inundation, and along the coasts. In 
*the interior, rice is generally so much dearer than the bre^id grains, of which 
there are many (wheatvS, millets, the genera holcus, panicum, paspalum, 
&c., &c.) that rice is rarely consumed, at least in Hindoostan and the Deccan. 
The Hindoostanec srtdier lives almost exclusively upon unleavened cakes of 
wh eaten flour, daily ba||:ed upon an iron dish, and washed down with water. On 
the other hand, all Mahomedans, and all low caste Hindoos, are consumers of 
animal food, spirituous liquors, opium, ganja (hemp water); and many castes oi‘ 
the Shudras, the Mahrattas, for instance, eat mutton and fish, when they can 
afford to do so ; but meat is not essentially necessary to health and strength. 
Liebig says, that pnly those substances can be properly called nutritious which 
jire capable of conversion into blood ; that meat is readily converted into blood, 
that farinaceous food has also this nutritious principle in a^*high degree. The 
truth of this profound assertion of Liebig is established by the food of the great 
majority of the native soldiers of the Bombay and Bengali armies. 1 have shown 
that six-eighths of the Bombay army consist of Hindoos, and considerably more 
than half of the whole army are Hindoostanccs. These men never taste meat, fish, 
or spirituous liquors, but live, I may, from personal observation, venture to say, 
almost exclusively upon unleavened cakes of wheat or other cerealea, baked upon 
an iron dish, and eaten as soon as cooked. The moitejity of this army for twenty 
years is 1’29 per cent per annum. The great majority of the Bengal army 
(cighfy-three per cent) consists of a similar class of men, and the mortality is only 
1*79 per cent. The Madras army, in its constituents, is the reverse of the other 
two armies. In the cavalry there are from six to seven Moosulmans to one 
Hindoo, and in the infantry there is one Moosulman to every one and one-half 
to one and three-quarters Hindoos; but amongst the latter there is a considerable 
number of low castes, without prejudices about food, and unrestrained by the 
prejudices of caste; therefore the majority of the native troops of the Madras 
army can eat and drink like Europeans, aftd tiie mortality returns show us that 
they suffer from cholera as much as Europeans suffer, and that the mean mor- 
tality from all causes 2*095 per cent, or more than three-quarters per cent beyond 
that of the Bombay army for twenty years. , I never follow’ed a farinaceous or 
vegetable regimen myself in India, nor do 1 recommend it to others; but I ate 
moderately and drank little, and I bqye a strong conviction that much of Euro- 
pean disease in India is traceable to over-stimulus, and that the mortality among 
the European troops will not be lessened until the European soldier is imprcfV'ed in 
his habits, and until he is made*to understand*that temperance is for the*benefit of 
bis body, libraries for the benefit of his mind, exercise for the benefit of his health, 
and savings' banks for the benefit of his purse. The climate of India is less to 
blame than individuals ; for in case foreigners find the people of a country health^? 
they should, to a certain extent, conform to the habits of the natives to bejiealthy 
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CHARITABLE DISPENSARIES. 

The statistics of the Government Charitable Dispensaries of India, chiefly in 
tlie Bengal and North-Western Provinces, have been admirably prepared by 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. Sykes, F.R.S., and we regret that we can afford but a 
limited space to those very interesting returns. 

During the administration of Lord Auckland, the institutions, described by 
Colonel Sykes, may be said to have their origin ; and it was in a letter, dated 
the 27th of April, 1838, that the government of* India sanctioned the establish- 
ment of dispensaries in some of the large towns in the Bengal Presidency. 
They were to be under the civil assistant surgeon of the station, who was to be 
flowed fifty rupees ncr mensem, including his vaccination duties. An educated 
young man, from the Medical College at Calcutta, on a salary varying from forty 
to 100 rupees, but latterly fixed at 100 rupees, was to be placed in charge of the 
dispensary. A small number of beds, for extreme cases and for surgical opera- 
tions, were attached to. each dispensar}% and the appointment of boys, as 
apprentices, for vaccine objects, was suggested. It was proposed to limit the 
monthly charge for each institution to 250 or 300 rupees. The dispensary 
was to be furnished with medicines and surgical instruments from the govern- 
ment stores, and instruction was to be given to any youths who might desire to 
attend. The native assists- 1 might practise privately. 

The judge, magistrate, and civil surgeon, w^erc to be a standing committee 
for the management of the dispensary, and were to correspond with the medical 
board. The revenue commissioners were to have a voice when present ; the civil 
surgeon to be ew-officio secretary; and the committee might invite the co- 
operation of any native gentlemen. 

The above arrangements were confirmed by the Court of Directors, in a 
despatch to Bengal, of the 13th of July, 1842, directing, however, that the cost 
should not exceed a certain fixed sum, unless the natives assisted by sub- 
scription. 

The Medical Board, in a letter to government, dated the 31st of October, 
1842, speak in canfident terms of the prospects of succeijs of the institutions, 
and say there arc more native snh^assistaiit surgeons than can be employed in 
the service, and if, after the trouble and expense which have been incurred in 
educating them at the new medical college, they be not sufficiently qualified^ 
we must despair of ever seeing that object eftcctually attained.” 

What these qualifications proved to be the following paper will show. 

‘^The expectation of-aid from tiie natives waS not disappointed. The Rajah 
of Burdwan, on the object being made known to him, immediately allotted 200 
rupees per mensem for a dispensary in Burdwan, and others in like manner 
•riave^comc forward. 
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altliough the great majority weVe so, son!e being of half-blood, and having 
probably a familiarity with the English language. The reports and returns \^ere 
* to be made half-yearly by the sub-assistant surgeons themselves ; and as I shall 
have occasion to read a report from one of the educated liuropean surgeons, and 
one from a native su^-assistant surgeon, the auditors will have the opportunity of 
judging whether theji could distinguish the one from the other by the phrase- 
ology. But the r(;ports arc not limited to4he communication of information on 
medical subjects ; they contain also much interesting and valuable matter on 
meteorology ; the liabits, custpms, and prejudices of the natives ; the state of 
drainage of towns, and physical characteristics of localities. The reports, so 
sent in, M^ere tmnsmitted by the superintending surgeon to the Medical Board at 
Cal(?utta, and by the latter forwarded to government ; and tlic government, wi^h 
sound judgment, directed them to be periodically printetf for the use of the 
Court of Directors, llie government of Bengal, and the imedical department 
generally. * 

“ As the returns comprise 207,456 cases treated, it may very properly be 
asked, " What test is there ol‘ the accuracy of the returns made by young 
natives, who had every possible motive for exaggerating and enhancing tlic 
amount of their own labours and success, whose bread, in fact, depended upon 
this success ?* Setting aside, however, the daily supervision of the civil surgeon 
of the station where the dispensary was U)catcd*^^he returns themselves bear 
internal evidence of Jides. How easy was it for the sub-assistant surgeons, 
particularly with out-patients, to put dowm most of those wlio ceased to attend 
as cured ; nevertheless, 94,618 are put down as relieved only, or ceased to 
attend. Hoav easy was it for them, in the treatment of diseases which the world 
knows to be of almost certain cure, such as those of the skin, gonorrhoea, 
syphilis, &c., to have put them all down as cured ; and no one would have 
questioned the accuracy of the return for a moment; nevertheless, not two- 
thirds of these cases are returned as cured. It might have been expected, also, 
with the natural vanity of young men ju.^ started into practice, that there would 
have been some little show-olF, some manifestation of a successful treatment of 
difficult cases; of curing diseases that are not readily affected by medicine or 
art; but there does not appear to be any thing of the kind, excepting in two 
returns, which may be attributed to typographical errors. Elephantiasis, 
scrofula, tetanus, epilepsy, paralysis, anasarca, and leprosy, which are rarely 
manageable in the hands of the European scientiBc medical man, appear by tlie 
returns equally unmanageable in the hands of the*native sub-assistant surgeons. 
There are in the returns numerous typographical errors ; many of these have 
been corrected from the body of the return itself ; and the others only occasior 
an error in the individual return ; vhich is not apprecmble in the sums total o 
all the returns. On the whole, therefore, the returns may be viewed with co^fi 
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clence for their general accuracy. It is not object to enter into any medical 
question at all ; my object is simply to show the amount of good done^ and 1 
might confine myself, therefore, to giving the total results ; but the readers may 
expect from me some cursory observations upon the general features which the 
tables exhibit ; and to these I will limit myself, referring tl\e medical man to the 
tables themselves for details. I have arranged the tablesr so that a progressive 
view may be taken from Dacca and Chittagong, in the low Jands of the East, 
through the low lands of Bengal via Bhowaneepoor, Poorcc, Moorshedabadj 
Patna, and Benares, to the Upper Provinces via Allahabad, Agra, Delhi, Shah- 
jehanpoor, &c., thus separating what are called the Lower from the Upper 
Provinces of the Bengal and Agra governments, that medical men, or others if 
SQ disposed, may investigate as far as the tables supply the means, the effect of 
climate in developing particular diseases. One element, however, to assist the 
judgment in the iiK/estigation, is wanting, and that is the population of 
the respective neighbourhoods of the several dispensaries. In only one 
instance is it given, that of Allahabad, and J have attached it in the Ap- 
pendix. Confining myself to the broad features, I may state, that 267,456 
cases, including house and out-patients, were treated — of this number 168,b71 
were cured, 2417 died, and 96,168 ceased to attend, and the results w^crc not 
known. Intermittent fevers amounted to 20,028, and with the minor accompani- 
ment of 4590 remittent and 6807 qpntinucd fever cases, take the lead of all 
other diseases both in the Upper and Lower Provinces, excepting only rheu- 
matism, of which there were acute 9087, and chronic 19,928 cases. The inter- 
mittent fever obtained at all the dispensaries as a leading disease ; the remittent 
fever very slightly at Moorshedabad, Pooree, and Chittagong, in the low lands, 
but considerably at Dacca, also in the low lands. In the Upper Provinces, 
scarcely at all at Agra and Mutra, but considerably at Delhi and Bareilly. The 
continued fever appears to have been pretty equally felt, excepting at Moor- 
shedabad and Pooree, in the low lands, and Cawnpoor, in the Upper Provinces. 
Rheumatism, both chronic and acute, prevailed at all the dispensaries, the only 
exception for the acute being Moorshedabad and Pooree, in the Lower, and 
Agra and Mutra, in the Upper Provinces, at which two last^places there is not 
a single entry. 

“ The next great features are ulcers and abscesses. The former rival in amount 
(20,615) the intermittent fevers, and prevail in all climates, but are readily cura- 
ble. Phlegmon and abscesses f 10, 418) are half as numerous as the intermittent 
fevers. 

“ Diarrjioea appears to prevail generally, but not with any intensity, amount- 
ting (9123) to about two-fifths of the intermittent fevers. 

Dysentery, both acute and chronic, appeat to be moderate ; the former 3602, 
and the latter 33/7 ; the tw^o together barely constituting a third of the intermit- 
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“ Patna, and Benares, and Bareilly suffered most from the former, and Benares 
and Delhi from the latter forms. Enlargement of the spleen (6484) appears a 
* common accompaniment, or rather result, of fever cases, but it decidedly pre- 
vails in the Lower Provinces rather than the Upper ; the only exceptions being 
Allahabad and Delhi, and at both these places fever prevailed in more than an 
ordinary degree. Tlfe Aext great feature, or rather the chief feature, as far as 
numbers go, is that of^the qomparatively harmless diseases of the skin (25,733). 
riiesc are common to all the dispensaries, whether in the Lower or Upper Pro- 
vinces, and in some few cascsr they have proved so intractable that death has 
ensued. A melancholy feature of the returns is the large amount of syphilitic 
and analogous affections, primary and secondary, amounting respectively to 
13,261, 7658, and 6694, and frequently being of so invetrfjrate a character sfe 
to occasion death. A singular feature of tlie returns is the comparatively 
enormous amount of mechanical injuries ; of contusionSj^*1548 ; dislocations, 
712; incised wounds, 2588 ; fractures, 737 ; and burns, 517; total, 6102. This 
scarcely supports our ideas of the gentle, resigned, and placable Indian, but 
would rather lead us to believe in a good deal of pugnacity and violence, w'ith no 
indisposition to occasion broken heads and broken bones ; it is but fair to 
admit, however, that many cases are returned as wounds, &c., from elephants 
and tigeis. A very ^affecting accident is mentioned by the sub-assistant surgeon 
of Benares, Esher Chunder Gangoolec, under th©-I>ead of Burns,' which ter- 
minated fatally ; he says — 

** ‘ The second case was that of a man who fell into the funeral pile of his only son. 
He was burnt all over the front part of his body, and on being brought to the hospital 
endeavoured W’lh all the strength that was lett him, to prevent (he application of ex- 
ternal remedies; he also refused to take any internal medicine, and died next morning.' 

Such cases of ardent attachment exhibiting itself in other forms than the 
above, are by no means uncommon, and I have witnessed several. Even in 
cases of Suttee I have known the widow resist, with all her power, attempts 
to remove her from the funeral pile of her husband. Both bilious and spasmodic 
cholera appear but as minor items in the returns ; they appear to have been 
treated simultaneously in several of the dispensaries, tliough the mortality from 
bilious cholera borctio comparison with that from the spasmc^dic ; nevertheless, 
tlje results of the latter support the statements I recently published of the mortality 
ill the Madras army for five years, from which it appeared that the mortality from 
cholera, even in the worst periods, n^ver reached two per cent of the whole moita- 
Uty of the army. Inflammatory diseases, whether of the head (370), chest (1574), 
or bowels (326), bear a small proportion to the total diseases. I should have thought 
that inflammation of the chest would have stood prominent in the Upper Provinces ; 
but it appears only to have prevailed to any extent at Moradabad, wliile a greater 
number appear on the returns from Chittagong, and 348 from Moorshedabad. 
Diseases of the nervous functions appear scarcely marked. The largosW figifre 
is 1170, paralysis, with only 90 apoplexy, and 68 tetanus, mania 369,^nftmy of 
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which cases are returned cured, ft is a singular feature among the people of 
India that so small an amount of madness, in its various forms, prevails. 

Dropsy, under its different divisions^ is by no means uncommon, but its 
treatment on the whole appears successful. Leprosy appears to a considerable 
extent, 2436 cases, and throughout the Upper and Lower Provinces remedial 
treatment appears generally ineffectual, but some case® t<5 the contrary, in one 
or two of the returns, have led to one of my preliminary obseivations. I may 
say the same of asthma, which is generally returned as relieved only, but in some 
cases the contrary. The asthmatic cases are 3740. Consumption docs not 
appear on the returns at all of six dispensaries ; a solitary case on some others, 
and the highest number is at Chittagong (44), where it might have been least 
e*!xpected. On the v hole, it is comparatively non-existent in India. Colds are 
common enough (6466), although not a third of the fever cases, and do not 
appear to produce the consequences common in less favoured climates. Disease 
of the liver, both acute and chronic, the bane of Europeans in India, is but a 
fraction of the whole amount of disease amongst the natives, only 299 acute, 
and 739 chronic cases, having come under the observation of the sub-assistant 
surgeons. It might have been supposed that columns for fifty-eight diseases 
would have comprised all that it was necessary to report ; nevertheless, so far 
from this being the case, the column of ‘Alii Morbi* contains the greatest total 
of any, namely, Sl^QOS. Th:s\:olumn comprises hemorrhoids, cancer, fistula in 
ano, exostosis, amaurosis, catalepsia, bronchitis, constipation, diseases of the 
teeth, croup, hysteria, hydrophobia, leucorrhoea, diabetes, and unusual forms of 
diseases of the respiratory organs, of the sexual organs, of the skin, &c. On the sub- 
ject of the mortality in the treatment of the different diseases, I shall say little; it 
can only be fairly put in connexion with the treatment of the house-patients. Here 
the diseases mostly ran their course and the results were satisfactorily known, 
but even from the house-list; patients to the number of 1550 absconded before 
they were healed. Amongst the out-patients, the results of 89,263 cases were 
not known, by the parties not retyrning to the dispensary; of these many may 
have died, who are not inserted in the returns. As the dispensary returns, 
however, show the number of those who did not return, ^nd the diseases for 
which they were treated, an approxiipate estimate of the probable results may be 
obtained from the nature of the diseases, and using the results of the treatment 
ofiSimilar diseases in the house-list as elements of comparison and deduction. 
171,722 of the out-patients were known to be cured, and the known success 
justifies, to a certain extent, qualified presumption of success in the unknown 
cases. I inust, however^ rei’er tbos/s disposed td investigate the subject to the 
tables themselves for the details. 

‘‘ I have hitherto adverted only to. the Knowledge of medicine of the sub- 
aksistant surgeons, but the most valuable branch of knowledge taught to these 
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operations is very creditable to tfic skill and*to the nerve of the operators. The 
diary of many of these cases by some of the operators, in their own simple, and 
’ for the sake of brevity, contracted language, is often of considerable interest. I 
annex two notices of cases of lithotomy, as types of others ; but Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon Ram Narr^iu Doss, of Cawnpoor, showed his skill, not only as a ma- 
nipulator in lithotomy, but as an excellent draftsman, for he attached to his re- 
port drawings of tjie stones he extracted. * 

“ ‘ Cawnpoor, Dec. 1843. 

“ ‘Among the operations performed lithotomy forms the most in the number, and 
since the dispensary is under charge, I have operated for stone on twelve subjects, 
and am proud to say that I have been successful in all of them, all got well without much 
trouble or suffering, and within the past six months, four cases of lithotomy have been 
operated, and three are discharged cured, and one is under treatment.’* 

• “‘Jabbulpoor, Doc. 1845. 

“ ‘ In this case there was evidently infdtration of urine in the cellular tissue about the 
neck of the bladder, and the communication between that receptacle and rectum was the 
result of ulceration. The rectum was not certainly wounded during the operation. 
This is the only case in which untoward symptoms came on out of my ten successful 
operations.’’! 

‘‘ It will not be necessary to advert more at large to numerous successful sur- 
gical operations of all kinds performed by these young men, but in the Appen- 
dix I have collected some lists of reported cases for the inspection of such as 
desire to examine them. 

Another of the important duties these youugjncn had to perform, was the 
discovery and application to remedial purposes of native medicines, many of 
which were known to be very efficacious, although unknown to our pharma- 
copoeias. It was desired to save the expenditure of European medicines, and 
To select such native medicines as might advantageously be incorporated in our 
English pharmacy. How effectually this desire has been realised, will be shown 
by the accompanying selections from the lists of new medicines used in the dis- 
pensaries.f The most extended list is that supplied by Dr. Davis, of Patna, ^ 
the zealous author of the statistieal aecount of that city. He has given the 
names in Hindee and Persian, and has, shown where a corresponding English 
name is wanting, and a glance down his columns proves that 232 native medicines 
are unknown to our English pharmacy, and the native suj)-assistant surgeons 
supply others. The latter, in their reports upon the compound metallic native 
medicines, show a very respectable knowledge of chemical analysis ; for they 
themselves, when dissatisfied with the accounts of native physicians, of their 
process of preparing their medicines, test their accuracy by analysis. In one 
instance Ham Narrain Doss, of Cawnpoor, ejffiibits not only his \)otanical 
knowledge, but his power of delineation, by sending a scientific desgription and 
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gives an analysis also of the seeds. The drawing accompanies this paper. Dr. 
Balfour^ of Agra, reporting on the conduct of Omachurn Set, on the 31st of 
January, 1841, says — 

‘ All the above, marked as quotation, is from the information of the sub-assistant 
surgeon, and is furnished generally in his own words. I am happy to be able to con- 
tinue to report favourably both on his attention and the success of his practice, as it 
has fallen under my observation. lie has, as will be seen above J introduced a consider- 
able number of native remedies into the' dispensary practice, the n^ost useful of which 
undoubtedly are the blistering flies, and the turbuth, 'which is now used in large 
quantities as a substitute for jalap, and will greatly reduce the expenditure of that 
drug. The most perfect confidence appears to be traced in the sub-assistant surgeon 
by bis patients — they come from very great distances, and are many of them of a most 
respectable class — and it is no uncommon thing to see one who has been cured return, 
bringing with him a sick comrade or relation to introduce him to the place. They also 
return when afflicted t^icmselves with different ailments, or a return, of the former one. 
With all the success of the dispensary, there has been no driving or urging of patients 
to attend ; all that har been done has been to extend the knowledge of the institution 
as widely as possible, feaving the people to come unfettered. This has answered w'ell, 
and means are at present being taken by hand- bills in the native languages (which arc 
getting ready) to spread as widely as possible in the neighbouring districts, the intention 
and benefits of the Agra Dispensary. 

‘(Signed) John Balfour. 

“ ‘ Officiating Civil Surgeon and Officiating Secretary y 
“ ‘ Dispensary ConmittecJ* 

“‘The people of Upper Hindoostan are still so strongly prejudiced against female 
freedom and female happiness, that tlicy always take the best cane to keep their wives 
and daughters in thc,innermos*t<^^<ess of their cooped-up houses ; they have no faith ori 
each other, and consequently none of the other sex, but such as belong to the family, can 
have an access to the family part. When sick of the ordinary diseases, I mean when 
not very dangerously iH, they must be treated by the history of the case as described by 
some of their male relatives, otherwise the physician is admitted to feel the pulse, by 
which guide alone they must be treated. It is no wonder then that for the diseases of' 
the urinary and the generative organs they should invariably have recourse to nurses and 
old grandmothers. The few who apply to the dispensary come not before the disease 
has advanced to a fatal extent. A very large number of women suffer on account of this 
over modesty and groundless shame from difficult parturition and its sequelae. The 
’ country nurses, who are proverbially ignorant, and who know nothing of the organs they 
deal with, or of their functions, natural or as modified by circumstances, but are nufses 
only by birthright, arc called in on all occasions of parturition ; but these, instead of 
assisting the parturient female, treat h^r so roughly, and that so frequently, and relate 
to her so many frightful tales, to shorten, as they believe, labour pains, and to quicken 
delivery, as to depiegis her spirits entirely. Thus a most easy and natural phenomenon 
is often converted into a most troublesome and hazardous job. The Hakeems have no 
medicines to expedite delivery, neither do the people approve of the plan of administering 
medicines to pregnant women. 

“ ‘The next source of female misery lies in the belief in ghosts and evil spirits. The 
nervous diseases are all regarded as signs of (Ire patient being influenced bhoot ov 
ghosts, recourse is therefore invariably had, in all such cases, to blowing muntersy^ and 
suspending amulets. 

“ ‘ Mithpoay so called from a false notion that the (disease arises from the excessive 
^sweetness, ox mithcRy of the mother’s nfllk. It is a very fatal disease. It greatly re- 
sembles the tabes mesenterica of the European autliors; I say resembles, because I have 
not yet had an opportunity^ to identify the. two fbseases by post mortem examination. 
MMooa is charaeterised by the same wasting of the body, tumefaction of the abdomen, 
presence*of a slow fever, disordered state of the bowels, and, lastly, consumption and 
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common in this country, and the extreme poverty of the people has made it so fatal, at 
or about the second month of its infantile life, every child is made to take opium, wine, 
. or any other narcotic drug;, to lull it into sleep ; this unnatural and cruel practice has 
gained so fiim a footing, in this city in particular, that even the rich mothers, who can 
easily aflbrd maid-servants for their children, nay, who have them already, indulge in it 
frequently. 

“ ‘ There is no ortliAary difliculty in administering to female ailments, from the deler- 
inincd exclusion of the ^otilcn of many classes : and caslc, and su])erstitions usages add 
10 the diRiculties the Euroj)eaii medical man has to encounter.’ 

‘^Respecting the inhabitants of Patna, Dr. S. Davis writes: — 

The habits, education, morals, and customs of the inhabitants of the city are in 
many respects better than those of many of the gjreat cities of India. There is less of 
leligious parade and intolerance amongst the Hindoos ; and the Mnssnlmans (though 
very numerous) arc greatly shorn of that arrogance which has clung to their character 
and manners, more or less, since the Muhomedun conquests: this, doubtless, aiises frogi 
the circumstance oPthcre being but few families of cither nobility tv large property, and 
consequently few priests to minister to their vanities or weakncR«.c<! for “ wherever the 
( iircase is, there the ravens will be.” 

1 have before said Uiat the city impresses the inejuirer with the idea of active in- 
dustry, and it is chiefly by the exercise of this that the large population is supported. As 
rcgaids education, all tluU can be said is, that as a certain quantity of learning is neces- 
sary for bunyus and shopkeepers, there are few, except the poorest of the labouring 
classes, who cannot read and write, and hut few who have higher acquirements of a 
scholastic character than this, if we except a class of men who are brought up with a 
view of exercising their talents as omlahs in the different courts, and a few others who 
aie in the course of 'education at the government school. Amongst the former are some 
learned in Oriental literature, but by far the greater part are utilitarians, and acquire 
only that measure, which will come into actual play, aiWi! *urn to account. The govern- 
ment school having been established but five years, it is difficult to say what will 
evonliially be the effect of it; but when we consider that the great inducements to learn- 
ing arc profit, either in the shape of money, station, or fame, and the little chance the 
elevts of these establishments have with those who have been spending their youth in 
iicquiring an iniimaic acquaintance with the actual practice of the courts, and aie, as it 
were, ready-made omlahs, 1 think the chances are, that those who merely look on the 
profit side of the question will give their sons an education, which will fit them for im- 
mediate employment at Patna. The government school has never been a popular insti- 
tution. At first there was a feeling that it was intended to alienate the children from 
their paternal faith ; then again, the system was not considered sufficiently utilitarian, *so 
that comparatively but few of the respectable natives encouraged their children to attend 
it. Time will doubtless wear away tlieir feelinirs. and w'e may yet hope to see knowledge 
spread its root and branches far and wide. 

« i 'VV'itjj respect to the morals and customs of the citizens, it is difficult to form any 
rational conclusion, on account of the exclusive mode of life of both^Hindoos and Mus- 
sulmans, except that inasmuch as industry prevails, immorality (which is the offspring of 
ulWness) usually declines. In a population of upavards of three lacs there must be much 
nnmoiality, and in crowded cities drunkenness is generally a crying evil. It is tube 
lamented that there are many facilities for indulging this vice : the city is surrounded 
with toddy trees ; and in addition to the produce of these, intoxicating liquors are pi^s- 
pared from molasses, mowa, and other articles ; but notwithstanding this, 1 do not think 
that the inhabitants generally are intemperate, though ifi a city of such magnitigie the 
consumption of country wine ancL spirit among the lower classes must be considerable. 
T"he grosser vices of bloodshed and theft appear* to be less frequent than in*other dis- 
tricts, owing probably to the full employment winch every one willing to work may 
obtain for his time ; and on tbe whole the population may be classed as industrious, with 
lower of the prejudices than exist among the village population generally. There is 
uothing peculiar to notice in their customs, and I shall proceed to a slight review^f iht 
state of the public health. 

« « ^ - 
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Pa^na cannot be considered as proof to the contrary. The objects of some of them arc 
outcasts from their families and homes, and are brought together here from the surround- 
ing districts, by the common desire of exciting the commiseration of the wealthy and 
humane. 

“*As in all crowded cities epidemics occasionally appear, and spread devastation 
around them ; and duiing the eight years of my residence I Imvc seen several severe visita- 
tions of cholera and rcmiittent fever, the former usually making its'apju'arance at the com- 
inencemeiit of the hot winds. There is often in April and Mai, an indescribable but 
well-iiiulei stood stale of the atmosphere,* accompanied with variations in the wind, and 
a hazy and sultry appearance that is favourable to tlie 'prodi'iCtioh of ihc former very 
frightful disease. During sneh weather you find vegetation blighted by impalpably 
small animalcula;, which edude the perception of the naked eye, but arc easily discerned 
by the aid of microscopic instruments. 

have long thought that cholera and some other diseases have their origin in 
ariimalculine blight, and late wnters have brought together so many lacts hearing on the 
tfubjcct, that this opinjon gains ground with me daily; nor is the circumstance of diseases 
spreading more in crowded cities than in smaller localities at all contrary to this theory, 
since there are so many more points of attraction or deposit. The slate of the atmo- 
sphere is, without doiibt, greatly modified by the locality over which it ranges, and in 
situations favourable to the production of disease, it is not unreasonable to eoneliide that 
a peculiar state of it is attended by a vivifying influence which brings into existence 
poisonous animalculine exhalations capable of producing maladies in those who may be 
obnoxious to if, either from congenital or induced debility or other idiosynciasy. Those 
visitations are not of very fretiucnl occurrence here; but the district to the south of 
Patna is rather low and swampy, and I think, arteris pa rilms^ rather favourable to the 
production of this pestilence. The same theory may perhaps be apj>licablc to remittent 
fever, and the diflerenec between tire diseases accounted for, either by the quality or 
dose of the poison. The fevers of this part of the country are,, however, much more 
manageable than tht bilious rWfiiTtcnt of Bengal, and partake more of the nature of in- 
flammatory fever, as the remissions arc very imperfect, and the he[)atic system is less 
deranged. Nineteen cases out of twenty yield to active and prompt medical treatment; 
but where this is neglected, dysentery frcfjuently ensues, and brings about a fatal ti rml- 
nation. Rlieumalisin is very common, and difficult of cure, and a very great many cases 
of cataract occur in men and women between the ages of fifty and seventy : the opera- 
tions for this disease at the City Disponsary arc very nuineious and successful. 

“ ‘ On a general review of the state of the population of Patna, as respects health and 
disease, 1 have little to suggest. It would be very desirable if the inhabitants were 
spread over a larger surface, but as ihiN is almost impossible to accomplish, the greatest 
safeguard to health will be proper drainage, and the prevention of accumulations of tilth. 

I have mentioned tliat the land to the southward of the city is in many parts very low, 
but although low, most of it is above the U*vel of the river during the mouths of October 
uud November, and might, without any great difficulty, be drained into it by one or two 
judiciously-placed canals; this would probably interfere with the proprietary rigl.ts of a 
few zemindars, as l^.ic water is dammed lor the purpose of irrigation ; but this might be 
settled without nincli dilTiculty. If this plan were carried into cnect, it would be neces- 
sary to have water on the side of the riVer to prevent its ingress during the rains, and in 
addition to these a pucka diai"' on either side of the main street communicating with 
llVisc canals should be made, by which means the whole city and suburbs would be 
eflectu.dly drained. I cannot help thinking *lhat this would materially add to the 
Iiraltliiness of the city, as 1 copsider tlie feveis at the close of the rains to arise from 
jiestilefttial exhalations from tiie low marshy land to the south, brought into a slate of 
activity (if not of vitality) hy a peculiar electrical state of the atmosphere, which occa- 
sionally prevails at that season ; for it *s a well-known fact that the residents of the high 
banks of the river suffer less than those of its southern environs. In respect to the many 
loathsome objects who ar^ continually wanderiiig*nhoiit the streets of Patna, it is a great 
desideratum that some asylum should be provided for them, not with a view to their cure, 
for it ^ unlikely that more could be done for them in that respect than they have the 

iTinri'/rtl 
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ment ; but when we see that, notwithstanding the liberal exercise of tiiis, hundreds arc 
outcasts from their family and homes, without food or clothes, and too much crippled by 
^ disease to obtain either by their own industry, it surely becomes a benign go\ernmL'nt 
to find them shelter and protection. Even under the native iiovernments, serais N\ere 
established and maintained, and endowments wore given for charitable purposes ; and it 
is difficult to contemplate their enlightened successors retrograding in charity and |>ro- 
lection. The same sti/te of things exists, I presume, in all the great cities of India, and 
a small appropriation tii’ the many funds at the disposal of government, would put an 
end to it, and prevent the unsightly peraml}^ilations of these pitiable but disgusting 
beings. The “ Ferry Ihuids*^ are rich and unappropriated, and a “ Refuge for the 
Destitute’’ might be formed from I hem, which, under proper management, would l)e a 
real charity.’ . 

“ The lialf-yearly report of S ub- Assist ant Surgeon Jaudub Clmndcr Dhara, 
after giving a succinct chronicle of the state of the atmosphere, and of disease, 
together with tlie operations of the Allaliahad Dispensary during that periopi, 
terminates with the following observations by Jaudub (Uuindcr Dhara, Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon. 

‘‘‘In conclusion, I beg to bring to the notice of the board the happy and wonderful 
cfiects of the nitrate of silver, in a species of skin disease very common in India. It 
is charaeterisod by the discolouration of the skin, in small patches, with loss of sensi- 
bility in tlie parts. The lips, palms of the hands, and soles of the feet are most fre- 
rjuinlly attacked, but the rest of the body is not entirely free from the affection. It 
begins in very minute white spots, which gradually expand till they occupy a larger 
surfixee. The disease is not attended with any pain or constitutional irritation ; the 
patients enjoy pretty good health, and think of medicine, because the spots look bad, 
but especially because it is deemed by the natives the result of some firsl-ratc sin com- 
mitted in a former life.* 

“ The su])eriiitendeTit surgeon adds: — 

“ * III appending a few observations to this half-ycaily report of Sub- Assistant Surgeon 
Jaiidub Chunder Dhara, I have much pleasure in stating, for the information of the 
•Medical Board, that his conduct has been most exemplary during the last six months, 
and such as to merit my approval in every respect. 

‘“From his excellent qualifications as a medical practitioner, zealous attention to his 
profession, and great success in his treatment of the numerous sick submitted to his 
cure, he has inspired general confidence and respect, 

“‘In the performance of surgical operations he exhibits coolness, dexterity, *and i 
judgment. 

“ ‘ The conduct of apprentice Lalla inejits my approbation, and I intend shortly to 
send him before the medical committee at this 'Station for examination as to the pro- 
gress he has made in his studies. I regret to say that tlie other apprentice, “ Cliunnee,*^ 
has not given satisfac^tion, and I have been obliged to dismiss hinij and am looking out 
for a substitute iu his* place ; being a high caste Brahmin, he objected to touch a dead 
body.’ 

^‘The following notes on the burial-grounds of Benares, by Issar 
Gangooly, brings to light a most serious evil : — 

“ ‘ Benares, January .‘D, 1844. 

“ ‘ The liberal disposition with which suggestions ate received by my superjois, em- 
boldens me to bring to their notice the existence of another evil in Benares, which is 
productive of serious mischief, 1 mean the indiscriminate appropriation of*grounds for 
burying the dead. I have counted 150, and some of my acquaintances say there is a 
many more, of these elevations of graunds, called takias, in and about Benares ; and as 
the poor do not mind to bury the dead deeper than they thiSk it necessary, a few years’ 
tains expose them to the action of the atmospheric heat and air. The incilcnUiiile 
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chief whicli such an exposure might be productive of, can he known only to those who 
have witnessed the rapidity with which decomposition of animal matter takes place un- 
der an Indian sun of April and May. Were I to deal widely in hypothesis, I might with 
every plausible reason attribute the occurrence of epidemic cholera to this source. 
Effluvia from putrid dead bodies (emanating from the burial-grounds from accidental 
causes) under favourable circumstances, has been known even in Europe to nearly 
depopulate a number of villages, and that in India it will product similar eifccts, but of 
an aggravated nature, is matter of no siirpiisc.’ * • 

“A feature of Indian society, not 'less dcplorablq, is tjiat mentioned by Nil- 
money Dutt, in explanation of the excessive mortality in the Poorec Dis- 
pensary:— 

‘•‘This mortality, as occurring in a well-appointed public institution, is at first sight 
appalling ; hut when it is considered that the admissions are principally pilgrims to the 
shrine of Jnggernauth, who arc lifttul from the road-side in a dying slate, such a latio 
of deaths so treated CiMuot occasion surprise, and is no wise attribntyblc to mismanage- 
ment on the part of the dispensary oflicers/ 

“ The Agra retiirtis contain interesting notes by both the ICuropean and the 
native officers ; and tlie following observations on the use of dispensaries, by 
Omachurn Set, are well worthy of perusal: — 

“ ‘ August y, 1 842. 

“ ‘ I am glad to observe that the benefits of the dispensary are now beginning to be 
better known and appreciated among the people than they were formerly. On reference, 
however, to the monthly returns, it would be found that the surgical diseases predominate 
vastly over the medical ones, a circumstance proving clearly the greater confidence they 
place in oui treatment of the former than that of the latter classes of diseases, still it 
is not uncommon to 4ind even t+to^most ropectable natives to have recourse to us for the 
treatment of medical complaints when the Hakeems failed in curing or uffording the 
relief sought for. Those who have never used any European medicine seem to enler- 
talfi a deadly dread of their strong action, and are not inclined to take them (though 
they might not have any objection on the score of religion), if they could afford to buy 
from the Hakeem’s shop the ordinal y native medicines, vvhicli are said to be mild, and 
often perhaps too wild in their action, thougli usually grateful to the palate. The sick 
poor, however, seem to place an unbounded confidence in our treatment of both medical 
and surgical diseases. This is to be attributed partly to their being unable to purchase 
the pative medicines from the Hakeems, partly to their being much less inHumiccd by 
religious prejudices, which exercise so powerful a tone of authority over the thoughts and 
actions of the higher clasi^es ; but I believe, in a great measure, to the past expeiienoe 
they have had of the benefits of the Eurojiean plan of treatment since the cslablisli- 
nient of tlie dispensary. The state of rfoloriety to which the dispensary has already been 
brought into since its commencement would, it is to be hoped, work its way on the scru- 
ples and piejudiccs pf manv, which are still forming so formidable an obstacle to a 
more extensive distribution of medical relief.’ 

‘^Surgeon SJiaw, at Agra, observes ; — 

“ ‘ The season I coiisidei to have been purticniany healthy ; there has been no epidemic 
— measles prevailed to some extent, but was of a mild character and seldom pioved fatal. 
At one time small-pox was said to be in the city, but did not extend towards the middle 
and end pf the hot winds; internlittcul and remittent fevers assumed rather a formidable 
aspect, and carried many to their long homes, 'fhe additions to tlie list of applications 
for relief wele not much increased by it. *'01050 for local and .surgical diseases were much 
' more extensive than for medical, although theic was a very fair show of the latter. The 
advantages derived from surgery arc much easier docaonstiaied than those from medicine, 
and come more icadily within the scope of a native’s comprehension.' 
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With reference to the obstacles to their acceptance of relief presented byihe 
habits and customs of the natives, he adds : — 

“ ‘ Besides, a native is by no means given to follow the post hoc ergo propter hoc belief 
as far as regards cure by European medicine, however he might be induced to follow it 
after the charms and incantations of the Hakeem. There is, however, another reason which 
influences them. A native when ill has a great disinclination to be removed from his 
house. He cannot cool? hi? own food, or wait upon himself. His caste acts as a bar to 
his being waited on by strangers, and therefore*if he moves must necessarily bring along 
with him one or more of Ais relations ; this, of course, is a serious evil to his household, 
and he prefers lingering on in his disease to seeking a cure at a distance. To this may 
he added the prejudices which already exist in his mind in favour of his native remedies. 
Ill most surgical diseases these objections do not exist. It is principally the poorer class 
of natives that flock to this charity for relief, and to them it is more satisfactory to afford 
it. They seek it with avidity, and receive the benefits with sincere thankfulness. It is, 
however, not infrequent for the better classes to apply, especially when their own remo 
dies have failed.* • 

Drainage . — Calcutta. — ^Roads, Streets^ and Drains. — Whije attempting to trace 
up by the increased prevalence of particular diseases in certain localities, to the nuisances 
therein located, with a view for their ultimate removal, we should not overlook a subject 
that is intimately connected with the health and comfort of the inhabitants of the suburbs 
in general, and perhaps of the city itself. I allude here to the bad state of the roads, 
streets, and drains throughout the suburbs, but more especially of those that are in the 
same lines with the prevalent winds. There can be no doubt that these at present 
exercise a considerable influence on the public health of the suburbs, and that an im- 
provement on the fovmer will be followed by a better enjoyment of the latter. But it is too 
well known to be here adverted to, that our mofussil roads and streets are very badly off, 
both as to their construction and cleanliness ; and the drains here, instead of serving the 
purposes for which they were constructed, serve chiefl^^as reservoirs for filth and water, 
and thus generate those unseen particles termed malaiia. These, with the dust from the 
roads, arc carried off in the atmosphere, and conveyed through it by the prevalent winds 
northwards dining one-half year to the city, and southward to the district during the 
other, and thus become the fertile sources of disease in both. Hence the importance of 
|faying more attention to the subject, cannot be too strongly urged to the notice of those 
that have the public management of them.** 

“‘Gyah, Feb. 1, 1845. 

“ ^ Food of the Natives. — The number of deaths that we had this year from diarrhoea 
is accounted for by the people of this country living chiefly on Sattooy parched gram^ a 
coarse kind of flour, and other indigestible vegetable food, which, by continued use, 
excite a kind of chronic irritation in the stomach and intestines, producing symptoms of 
ciyspepsia and diarrlioea, which the poor peo^ile neglect till they are unuble to go on 
without medical assistance; then they come lo*thc hospital with the disease far too 
advanced, and with eedema of their extremities, and at that time medicines can do very 
little for them. Siiamachukn Sircar, 

‘ Sub- Assistant Surgeon.' 

• * “ ‘ Patna. 

‘The prevailing complaints were fevers, spleen, diarrhoea, dysentery, 8ec. The 
native medical officer observes that, “ bowel complaints in this district of the country 
depend more upon the irregularity of food which they (the people) live upon, and flie 
water they drink, than upon climate.” Cholera, he reports, had raged in the city with 
violence during the months of May, June, and July last The surgical operatitwis per- 
formed by him have been numerous. , 

“ ‘ Ram Eshur Awastiiee.' 

This series of extracts shows t|mt the young men did not confine themselves 
to the mere mechanical performance of their profession^ duties, but that they 
“ Obscrvalioiib on Drainage.” By Callachund Day. 
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took comprehensive views of the means of making their own knowledge more 
generally useful, and they have advanced their reputation and the good of tlie 
state by so doing. 

“There are returns of vaccination and cholera treated in the cities and 
districts. 

“ Lucknoiv Hospital,— The, King of Lucknow, in imitatio^i of the liberality of the 
Company's government, establislied in Oiide a charkablci hos^^ital for the sick. 

“ Calcutta Hospital , — The Calcutta Hospital is entirely independent of the dis- 
pensaries previously noticed, and with its dependent dispensaries relieves annually 
an amazing amount of suffering. The return is — 
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“ With one or two words on the estimation of the character and abilities of 
these sub-assistant surgeons by their superiors, as typical of their general estima- 
tion, I close my notices of Bengal. 

“ Mr. Macintire says of Shamachurn Dutt, — 

" ‘January ai, 184/). 

“ ‘ To the foregoing report I have only to add, ihat the general and professional con- 
duct of sub-assistant surgeon ^Jjamachuiii JJutt, continues suclras lo incril the highe st 
commendation which it is in my power to bestow. He is respected not only hy such 
Europeans as know him, but by all classes of Ins countrymen in and about Jubbnipoie, 
whose confidence in him as a medical practitioner is increasing in a very pleasing manner, 
considciing their ignorance, superstitions, and deeply-rooted prcjudiec s. In fact, the 
institution under his professional cliarge has turned out to be a real blessing to tin; native 
population of tliis part of the country. 

“‘(Signed) J. Macintire. 

“ ‘ ChnU Assistant- Suryvou ,, aud Superinfeiidcnt of Gorvrmnvnt Dispensary, 

“ ‘ JabhulporeJ 

“ And Dr. (Cumberland could show his confidence no further than by putting 
himself into the hands of Nilmoney Dutt, to be killed or cured, as lie relates in 
the half-yearly report of the goverurnclit dispensary at Hooree, February to July, 
1841, from which the following are extracts : — 

“‘A scarcity of grain has prevailed for many months past,»and the same still con- 
tinues, although the disease has ceased. 

“ ^ There can be no doubt, however/ that the scarcity has been the chief cause of the 
excessive mortality attending the disease. The grain that the poorer class of people con- 
sume, is of a very coarse and inferior quality, ajid they eked out a scanty meal of this, 
with such indigestible herbs and roots, that they do not eat at other times. The irritable 
state of the intestinal canal thur induced, rendered them peculiarly liable loan attack of 
cholera, while the debility attendant on long-continued poor diet rendered them ill able 
to bear up against the disease. , • 

“ ‘Sub-assistant surgeon Baboo ISilmoney Dutt joined on the 17th of May last. His 
conduct has been very good in every respect. Willi regard to his qualifications, I cannot 
say more than that 1 intrusted myself with confidence to his care, when labouring under 
ai- atta^ck of bilious remittent fever, and htive every reason to be satisfied with his prompt 
and judicious treatment. The conduct of the two apprentices still continues to merit my 
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warmest approval. They have lately^ had many trying scenes to encounter, particularly 
when there were 140 patients in hospital at once, most of them suffering from cholera. 
These youths were constantly in attendance, both night and day, for weeks together. 

“ ‘ 11. B. Cumberland. 

^ PooreCy A u(jusi 1 , 1841.’ 

‘‘ Little can be said for Madras, but the following extract from a public letter 
to Fort St George, JiOAj^ever, shows tliat dispensaries were authorised by the 
C-ourt of Directors. 

‘“Decembers, 1841. 

‘We sanction the formation of dispensaries in ilui towns of Trichinopoly, Madura, 
Masiilipalam, Ncllorc, Bellary, and Cudclapa, as an experimental measure, in the manner 
proposed ; but we desire that no others may be established, until we are informed of the 
expense, and are satisfied with the results of those now sanctioned. 

“ ‘ On the establislirncnt of these hospitals ample opportunity of instruction should be 
afforded to such native students of medicine as may be in a condition to avail ibemselvos 
of such an advantage.’ 

“ Dispemaries suhsecpmitly authorised , — One on the soutlcside of Madras, for 
tlie benefit of the poorer classes of the inhabitants of Triplicane, Royapettah, 
St. Thome, and the adjoining villages ; also at Salem, Calicut, Vizagapatam, and 
Kurnaul. 

‘‘ In Bombay the dispensaries are under the European medical oflicer, and not, 
as in Bengal, under a sub-assistant surgeon. The Bombay system is adopted at 
INIadra'^, the judge* and magistrate to allot a public building or to hire one. Not 
indiscriminatidtj opeif to every patient. JFhe native inhabitants with the ordinary 
diseases not to be admitted as /;z-patients, but accessible foratlvicc and medicine 
to all (‘//^patients. European superintendent to hav(j fifty rupees per mensem. 
Each dispensary to have ten barrack cots, mattrasscs, pillows, and twenty quilts. 
Each to liave a second dresser tjr assistant. T^o be inspected by the magistrates 
and superintending surgeons. When females apply, a separate ward to be allotted 
to them. 

“ 'Fhere are not any returns from Bombay. 

In conclusion, it has been contemptuously said, and is still said, that in case 
ihc Company’s government in India were swept away, not a monument of its 
existence would icmain to attest its formef slate and po^ver. No doubt the 
governments that have preceded the British in India have left sufficient proofs of 
their existence. The early Buddhist and Hindoo authorities have, indeed, left 
pfodigious monuments of their wealth, of tifeir power, of their perseverance, and 
of their religious enthusiasm, in their mighty cave temples and vast religious 
edifices. The Mahomedans, too, llhvc studded the land with their magnificent 
mausolea, testifying rather to their pride than their piety. And wdiat have the 
British done? I say we have/aised greater and more lasting monuments than all 
these. One small extract from a report of native sub-assistant surgeon, Chb 
nnin Lall, shall justify my assertion; be says, — 

' ‘ Delhi, August 1, 1841. 

“^One boy, about twelve years of age, who had been blind from cataract ^u WJih 
eyes from the age of two years, was operated on by couching, and restored to sig;ht.’ 
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I affirm that this faculty, given to a single native, to perform the god-like 
office of restoring the blind of his countrymen to sight, is a more glorious monu- 
ment than all the works of art that human pride or human ambition have ever 
burdened the earth with ; but when we find scores of such individuals endowed 
with such a faculty, and thousands, nay, tens of thousands, possibly the recipients 
of the blessings they can confer — when we find the medical boards of the Bengal 
government reporting to government on the 22nd of August, *1843 — 

“ * We have every reason to believe that the benevolent intention of government in 
founding these institutions has been fully realised-rand we feel confident tluit future* 
annual results will add to the intrinsic value of the dispensaries, which arc so well 
adapted by their internal economy to obtain the confidence of the native inhabitants. 

Many have bad their sight lestored — others have been cured of Iiydrocele — and re- 
lieved wlien in the last stage of dropsy. Several have al&o derived effectual relief fiom 
the successful operati<^n for stone in the bladder, A few have been “saved from a miser- 
able death by the amputation of diseased members, and large tumours have been re- 
moved. 

Such operations'could not have been achieved by native practitioners, without pro- 
ducing an impression on the minds of the most apatlu tic natives, and they must tend to 
spread far and wide the value of the government dispensaries.’ 

“ Then, 1 Bay, and wnth a thorough conviction of tlie truth of my assertion, in 
case the seeds of knowledge we have thus sown fructify to a general and luxuriant 
harvest, that we shall have left a monument with which those pf Ashoka, Chun- 
dra Goopta, and Shah Jehan, or any other Indian potentate, sink into insignifi- 
cance ; and their iv:imes shali-fill on nicii^s ears unheeded, while those of Auck- 
land, us projector, and of Goodevc, and Mouatt, and others, as zealous promoters 
of scientific native medical education, shall remain embalmed in the memory ol a 
grateful Indian posterity ,” — Colonel Sykes' Report, 


CIlAPTEll KI. 

PRODUCTS OP INDIA. 

The climates, soils, minerals, , 4 nd forests of India, with the most ample 
means of irrigating and otherwise fertilising grounds when exhausted, and the 
abundance, and consequent cheapness of labour, arc such ,,as ought to render 
the vast magnificent regions extending from the Himalayas to Cape Comorip, 
as rich and productive in proportion to the wliole area of this empire as any 
poj’tion of the world’s surface. 

The quantity and value of the products of labour in India will appear of 
great magnitude by mere reference to the statistical tables which we have given. 
But both quantity and value are lanjentably deficient, when compared with the 
number of the population and the extent of cultivated and cultivable soil. 

If, for example, we t?ke merely a cursory View of the produce of agricultural 
lalcDurjn the United States of America, with 18,000,000 inhabitants, of whom 
so yevj ^reat a number follow countless other occupations than that of cul- 
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tivatingthe soil; and then turn to the more than 100,000,000 inhabitants, of 
India, who are chiefly engaged in agriculture, the quantity and value of the 
products yielded by the cultivated soils of the latter will then appear deplorably 
beneath those produced by the skill, energy, and industry of the cultivators of 
tlic North American soils. 

To what causes ar^? w’5 to attribute this disproportionate difference with regard 
to, chiefly tlie exporta])V^ prqducts of India, where the wages of labour are, almost 
infinitely, lower than even slave labour in the United States ? Wc may presume 
to attribute the reality of the deficient exportable products of India, not to the 
soil or climate, nor to the want of abundant and cheap labour, but to various 
other causes. 

First. — To, iu a great degree, the natural dispositions, Jiereditary customs* 
tiaining, castes, laws, and local circumstances of the Indian races. 

Secondly. — To the stationary condition of the inhabitants for many 
centuries in the arts and sciences, and of the mechanical appliances in aid of 
labour, whether in agriculture or in manufactures. 

Thirdly. — To the generally frugal and temperate habits of the Hindoos, 
whose actual necessities arc limited to the simplest and cheapest food. 

Fourthly. — Iji a considerable degree, but not by any means to the great 
extent generally believed, to the ancient and prevailing system of taxation in 
India. * • 

There are many other local and minor causes ; but the foregoing are quite 
sufficient to account for the rudeness of all agricultural implements, — the general 
want of roads, the deficient products of the soil, and the imperfect preparations 
of those products for the markets of the world, and particularly for the markets of 
Europe ; espe Jially of those products, such as cotton wool, with which the crops 
of America compete so triumphantly as raw materials for manufacture. 

A full examination of the principal causes which impede the development* of 
the almost inexhaustible resources of India, is far beyond the scope of this 
work, — and we need only remark, that the Sritish Parliament will, most assu- 
redly, when the East India Company’s charter must, in a short period, be fully 
reconsidered, insist, before that charter is renewed, upon the following points in 
thg future policy of India being thoroughly qarried into effect. 

First. — Adopting, with the most practically effective means and without 
delay, measures for opening comimyiications, especially by railways, over the 
interior of India, in order to carry the products of the soil cheaply to markets, 
and the manufactured articles imported to the places of use, or consumption, 
within the different presidencies, including tl^ dependent states. 

Second. — A general revision of the whole system of taxation, including thi 

• 

• “A million sterling of money is in the course of being expended upon the Doab Canal ; an< 
there is not a year in which the Department of Public Works is not disbursing large sums^ 
n*oney upon roads, embankments, navigation, — W. H. S. 

VOL. IV. 4 U 
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abolition of monopolies and all differential customs’ duties, and of duties between 
one presidency or state and another presidency or state in India.* 

Third. — Adopting means for introducing and using the best agricultural 
implements over all parts of India, and 

Fourth. — Abolishing as speedily as can be effected without bloodshed and 
violence, and with reasonably equitable compensatiorf, tliC impotent, but still 
oppressive remnants of native governments, in or^er tg. establish one general 
mild and just, yet firm and efficient government over all India. 

Having very great confidence in the practical views of the East India Direc- 
tors, wc believe that they will apply their energetic attention to those great 
objects which arc required by the whole condition of the Indian empire; and 
(hat they will all he fully in progress before the expiration of a charter, the 
non-renewal of which we should deplore. The first three arc at the present time 
considered part of* the Indian sj^stem embraced in the administration of the 
directors ; and events will render the fourth an imperative course of policy. 

With these remarks we will conclude, by introducing the following statistical 
views and tables of the principal articles which arc grown in, and exported from, 
India. For the statistics and prices of ceraalia we arc indebted to Colonel 
Sykes. The tabular account of cotton, &c., are from official Returns. 

In agriculture, with the exception of the extension of growing opium, indigo, 
and the sugar-cane, India api^ars to have, in skill and production, remained sta- 
tionary for more than two centuries. In the growth of some articles, especially 
cotton, it has retrograded. 

Great industry is, by necessity, practised by those people who inhabit the 
acclivities of the Himalaya chain. They cut into the very faces of the steej) 
acclivities, and mountains arc formed into a succession of terraces, with parapets 
to keep the soil from crumbling or being washed down, and to retain the waters 
required for irrigation. Manual labour is alone used. They raise on these ter- 
races sufficient grain to support them. 

Descending to the plains and v;allcjs, and amidst the zemindaries, the modes 
of agriculture frequently vary, but, in all, rudeness seems to prevail, and the cul- 
tivators are subjected to various deductions. , 

Mr. Johnstone, in his articles on, the agriculture of Ilindoostan, remarking on 
the state of the zemindaries and the condition of the ryots, observes, as we be- 
lieve, with undue severity — 

“ For some lime after llie British became masters of Bengal and Behar, the 
raising' of the revenue was left in the hands of the native zemindars. These met 
on an appointed day annually, fortlje purpose of Settling the Bundobustj or rents 
and leases, for the following year. The zemindaries (topographical divisions o 
the land so called) weretexposed to public auction, and let to the highest bidder. 

** Coasting and entrepot duties have, from time to time, been abolished ; and orders have re- 
cently J|;een sent to India to abolish all export duties jw soon as the finances will admit.” — W, H. S. 
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Such competition, at first sight, appears equithble, and certainly favourable to the 
government treasury; but it was soon found to insure ruin to the ryots as well as 
•to the zemindars themselves, and, consequently, eventually to diminish, or almost 
annihilate the revenue. 

I shall not follow the zemindary system through its innumerable shades of 
variation) for it is in«principle the same from Cape Comorin to the Himalaya ; 
but I will merely touch, in outline, ife system pursued in one district. 

Let tlie neighbourlioocl of Benai es be the example. There each zemindary 
is subjected to the following ofljcers : — 

The Zemindar^ who, in addition to the rent he exacts, is entitled to perqui^ 
sites and privileges too numerous to particularise ; for instance, every artisan 
works for him at a less price than for the tenants of the land within the zemir)- 
dary, and he extorts involuntary benevolences from the cultivators at certain 
seasons. • 

“ Tlie person next in rank is the Pulwarij the factor, oV keeper of accounts 
between the proprietor and tenants: he collects the rents, whether paid in grain 
or money, measures the ground, and, in the absence of the zemindar, presides as 
a judicator of the petty diflerences among the tenants. The farmer, or ryot, 
pays this officer's saLary, his due being a seer and a half of grain for every hundred 
seers paid to the zemindar.* For sugar, cotton, &c., not consumed on the estate, 
a certain portion of flieir price is paid to the zemindar; and for each rupeef paid 
to him, die putwari receives half an anna, or about one-thirtieth. 

Next to the putwari is the Dijahy or grain-weigher, who divides the grain 
between the zemindar and the tenant by weight. lie is paid by both parties, 
St the rale of twelve seers for every hundred rnaunds weighed.^ 

Where there arc such officers, all able to favour or to oppress the cultivator 
and all natives of a country where morality is at the lowest possible ebb, it is 
needless to observe that bribery is rife. But, admitting that by Ihc assistance of 
such petty corruption the ryot is able to pay a few maunds of grain less than are 
the zemindar s legal right, yet still the hgavy exaction which they thus pay, and 
the contributions they liavc to make annually to the smith, carpenter, and 
other artisans of thej[zcmiiulary, independent of paying for each job, accumulate 
into such a large aggregate, that little more is left than suffices for the bare sup- 
port of the cultivator. 

‘ ‘A system better contrived strenuously to depress the farmer, and consequently 
to prevent the improvement of agriculture, the ingenuity of man could not well 
devise. 

“ The village Brahminical priest is another of the drains upon the Hindoo cul- 
tivator. As each crop is collected in, this functionary is sent for to bless the 

A Atfcr is wiual to two lbs. EiigliAi. t A rupee IW(^ shillings English, 

f A mamd is forty scors. 
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heap, for which he receives as his *part one mlsasure of the grain in the fan, or 
implement used in winnowing it.* 

There are grants existing, creating Talooks, or districts, which the holder, or 
Talookdar, obtained by purchase, or as a reward, and empowering him to pay at 
once to the treasury ; others conveying the lands to be held as Altimiffha, here- 
ditary, and exempt from contribution to the revenue ; and, a third in which the 
revenues were devoted to religious purposes (‘ Asiatic Researches/ ii.) ; but 
these arc so rare that they deserve no more than this transient notice. 

The system almost universally obtaining, wj^s that which allotted the posses- 
sory right of lands varying in extent from ten to thirty English acres, to the 
ryots, or terre-tenanis. These they held under a lease, or pottah, conditioned 
to pay a certain rent^ generally in grain, and varying in amount from one fourth 
to one half of the annual produce. Such rent constituting the revenue of every 
sovereign, was collected by means of zemindars, who w^ere neither more nor less 
than local revenue o&cers appointed by an official writing minutely detailing their 
duties. But in all, the zemindars collected the revenue arising from the land, 
with the duty superadded of being judges of the disputes and offences accruing 
Avithin their districts.f 

It does not alter the character of the appointment or the interest taken by 
the zemindar, that it was usually renewed to his heir, because such heir could not 
enter upon his office or perfoyn its duties until he liad received the zemindary 
sunnud, or official appointment, and this was in general not obtained without 


• Ind. Rec.” ii. 200.) In Mysore, Dr. Buchanan found tliat the farmer liad to pay the fol- 
lowing contributions from liis crop : — 

His heap of grain is usually about 3000 seers. Of this is tirst set apart — 

For the gods, or rather for the priests.. 5 seers 

For charity to the Brahmins and other mendicants 5 „ 

For the astrologer 1 „ 

hereditary Brahmin of the village 1 „ 

Barber 2 „ ’ 

Potter 2 „ 

Carpenter and blacksmith 2 „ 

Washerman 2 „ 

Measurer 4 „ 

Beadle 7 „ 

Chief of the village 53 „ 

A^ccountant (at various times) 200 „ 

Watchman 10' „ 

Conductor of the water 20 „ 
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This leaves a remainder of 036 seers. Of this government takes ten per cent, and then half of the 
residue ; so that when all these drains have been satislTed, and the grower remains in possession of 
1200 seers of rice, and from these he has to satisfy the zemindar and his officers. Upon his other 
crops th^exactions are different, hift quite as heavy in proportion to their value, (Buchanan’s 
“ Mysore,” i. 20.5). ^ 

It may be remarked that the ryots arc liable to another inconvenience if their zemindar be in 
arrear to government, for they arc not allowed to touch the produce of their lands until the 
government is satisfied with the, security given by the zemindar — and this, when 'cotton is culti- 
vated, is a very serious injury. 

The remarks of Mr. .Tohnstone arc apparently not applicable to all India. Certainly not 
in ftfeir severity. “ Most of the zemindars are,” in the opinion of an authority in whom we 
have the utmost reliance, " in n flourishing condition ; and the revenue of Benpil and the North 
West Provinces is collected without the slightest difficulty, or arrears,”— W.' if. S. 
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lieavy payments to superior officers^ which will be viewed as legitimate fees by 
some, but by others as bribes to be re-extorted from the miserable ryots. 

’ The * Institutes of Timour,’ the founder of the Mogul Empire, direct the cul- 
tivators of the soil to be protected, wisely assigning as a reason, *that the ruin 
of the subject causes .the imperial revenues to diminish ; and the same policy is 
recommended in the more modem royal dictates of the Ayeen Acbert/y but these 
were only theoretical vjews pf the cJurt, and there was no trace of their spirit in 
practice. The zemindar was directed to be checked by the canongo and tharkar, 
other officials attached to his zemindary ; but in practice they only increased the 
number of those who preyed upon the ryots. 

“ By giving the perpetual proprietary to the zemindar, the power, the uncon- 
trolled and hcredijary power, to continue his oppressions haii been conferred. It 
is true that the ryot has also the hereditary right of occupancy; but there is no 
sufficient security to him that the zemindar shall not impoverish, or even force 
him to abandon his land, by increased exactions, whenever pique or necessity 
shall suggest the oppression. This is not what was intended by Marquis Corn- 
wallis, for he replied to an objection of Mr. Shore (afterwards Lord Teign mouth), 
— ^ If you mean that after having declared the zemindar proprietor of the soil, in 
order to be consistent, wc have no right to prevent his imposing new ahooabs^ or 
taxes, on the lands in cultivation, I must differ from you in opinion;— unless we 
suppose the ryots to be the absolute slaves of the zemindars, every biggah of land 
possessed by them must have been cultivated under an express or implied 
agreement, that a certain sum should be paid for each biggah of produce, and no 
more. Every nbooah^ or tax, imposed by a zemindar above that sum is not only 
a breach of that agreement, but a direct violation of the established laws of the 
country. The cultivator has in such case an undoubted right to apply to go- 
vernment for the protection of his property, and the government is at all times 
bound to afford him redress.’ 

“ The intention to protect the ryot is manifest ; but that the intention has been 
ineffective, tliat the legal institutions hare i^ot been sufficiently protective, and 
that agriculture and the revenue have consequently declined, are notorious facts.* 

The poverty of tjie native ryotf is so extreme that he caimot afford in most 
instances, to fatten even poultry for the mapket, much less sheepj or oxen. The 
money to be advanced for their food is beyond his means; and even supposing 
he has the industry and foresight to suggest and sustain the attempt, in the far 
greater majority of instances he must be checked by being unable to purchase 
the grain necessary for the animal, or to risk what* would sustain his family for 
months on the distant promisd of receiving if again with an increase — ft promise 

* This is quite wrong, neither the agriculture nor the revenue have declined. Look to the 
commercial and financial returns from Indfti for the last twciitv ycar^ — W II. S. 

t There is not one ryot’s wife in a hundred between the liinialayas and Cape Comorin who 
has not some gold or silver ornament upon her poison I—W. 11. S. 

X The ryot docs not keep sherp. Jt is a particular class, the dhunehiers, or shepherds, who 
keep flocks.— VV. 11. 
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so liable to be frustrated by the rapacity of his landlord, and the uncertainty of 
his tenure. 

“ It would not be difficult to demonstrate that all the obstacles to improve- ' 
ment which have been enumerated — even the want of capital — arise immediately 
or remotely from one source — national ignorance; and thelijte Lord W. Bentinck 
was never more correct than when he said, that for all the crils of the Indian sys- 
tem — tlie poverty, inferiority, and degi*adatioli to which it ^ives^rise — ^ knowledge, 
knowledge, knowledge is the universal cure.' 

Lord William Bentinck has recorded his opinion in favour of establishing 
small farms throughout the provinces of India, as seminaries, or rather as exam- 
ples of improved modes of cultivation : they would afford not only illustrations 
of what can be effected by an improved system of farming, but also be the 
nurseries from whence the seeds and plants of better varieties might be diffused.^^ 
In the year 1820, the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India was 
instituted at Calcutta. It has since then become useful and prosperous. It has 
a valuable and rapidly increasing library and museum.’*^ There are, also, several 
provincial societies. 

• In 1840 the Agricultural Museum of Calcutta received seven large, and fifteen small [lackets 
of grape seeds ofsorls, fifteen large packets of luusk-nieloD sted, four ditto water-melon, one ditto 
large istambol, or sccniid melon, throe ditto small istanibol or miniature itrrfJai nndon, three ditto 
large pomegranate seeds, two ditto small shah toot’li, or nnal mulheriy, three ditto aj)ple pips, 
one ditto peai?, one ditto (piince, arui two ditto large pumpkin. 

Tin's handsome cofjsignineiit of seeds lias been receiv(*d from AfTghanifttan from Colonel Stacy, 
w'ho resides at present at Candaliar. The flavour of the musk-melon is described by the donor tts 
delicious, and so of the water-melon. The istanibol melon is not eaten, hut is carried in the hand 
to smell to^ as this variety, especially the little istanibol melon, is much esteemed for its lovely 
scent. The shah toofh, or royal mulberry, is nearly the size, and has all the flavour of the English 
kind. 

Thc.se seeds were freely distributed to the members present, and hut few now remain for appli- 
cants. 

A small bundle of flax, preparceWrom the rlia\a plant {urliva nivee) the province of Assam — 
presented by (Captain .Terihiiis. 

This fibre is described by Captain Jenkins as being in universal use for the manufacture of 
fishing-nets and lines. At jireseiit there is little trade in it, being only grown in such qiiiintities 
as the fishermen lequire, and the present cost is ten rupees a maund ; hut as the jdaiit can be 
grown with the least possible trouble, and the preparation of the flax from it is a very facile process. 
Captain Jenkins states, that there is no duvbt the flax can be grown at half this price. In texture 
it is remarkably strong, and is very likely to make good linens. 

A sample of the root of a plant which the natives use as glue, and rail stTuis.*' The plant is 
not cultivated, but grcfws wild in quantities near Candahar — presented by Colonel Stacy. 

Dr. Spry mentioned that lie had tried some experiments with this gelatinous root by boiling and 
macerating it in w'ator, but lie had been unable to extract any strong adhesive quality. Further 
trials would probably give other results. 

Samples of tea from Assam, consisting of “Young Hyson,” “Toichu Peko,” “ Pouchong,** 

“ Kyson,” “ Chatear,” “ Souchong,” “ Big Gunpowder Hyson Skin,” and Little Gunpowder,” 

— presented by the Secretary. 

The Honourable the President, fpn these samples being submitted, begged to mention to the 
meeting'the circumstance, tliat the society was indebted for lliese samples to the secretary, who 
had obtained them from the Assam Company as one of tin* sbareliolders ; whereas the society who 
had made an application for a supply two* months ago, had not received a particle, although he 
understood that some was coming. He thought in future, whenever the society had any applica- 
tion of this sort again to make,' it had better go direct te government, instead of applying indirectly 
througli committees. * 

♦"A laj-ge bale of acclimated I 'pland Georgia Cotton— presented by Colonel Skinner. 

Thi;ee samples of indigenous cotton from Jalown in Bundlekund — presented by Captain 
Showers. . ♦ . . 

Specimens of two kinds of cum, one known by the people of the jungles as the piasal or bijes- 
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There is an Agricultural and tlorlicultural Society at Madras, and one also 
at Bombay. 

CERALIA OF INDIA. 

Oats (Aoena saliva ). — About Allahabad oats are called bilatee jou, foreign 
barley. 

Kinds. — Districts.— On\^ one kVtd is ^own here, and this chiefly in Behar 
and the North-W cstern Provincc.s. 

wir, very much resonil)Iing the kino of tlie butea frondosa, of a beautiful lake colour, and the other 
th(‘ p;iiin of the baliora trot*. 

Liontciiant Kittoc, who presents these to the Society, states tlmt the leaf of the tree whence 
the piasal is uhtained yields a yellow d}e as well as the chips of the wood. The Bahcra trecj* 
yields an immense quantity of gum, which appears in quality to resemble the ordinary gum Sene- 
gal of commerce, anil is largely partaken of by tin; Cliooars and (’oles ijn food. It could be col- 
lected. Lieutenant Kittoc stales, in large ipiaiitities in the Midnapore forests. The Peear, another 
tree of these part«<, yiidds a very hard adlicsive gum of a clear white eokjnr, and there are several 
gigantic ereepc'is that also yield gum. In the passes there are many tine Saul timber trees, and 
the mountain ash thrives well, and is much esteemed by the natives for bangines, how.s, \c., &c. 
Lhony also is plentiful, and there is a powerfully aromatic grass resembling the famous grass 
oil of Alliow. 'J'he country (U[)per llauinutighatti) would do well for any kind of cultivation. 

A small hale of Lgyplian cotton brought from Alexandria — presented by Colonel Frith. 

Tlie plant and fibre of the “ Moogah’*— presented by Mr. 1). W. H. Speed. 

The fibre is a good deal used by the nati\es, and appeared on examination to he the Sanse- 
viera Zeylanica of Koxhurgli. Mr. Speed found that it wa.s prepared from the leavc'.s, which were 
gradually heat, eitlienafter, or without soaking in water. On testing the strength of a single fibre, 
Mr. Speed found that the thicker bore seven ounces, while the line broke at five ounces. The 
juice of the root of tho.plant is esteemed in fevers by tlie Hukei ms. 

Minut(' specimens of C^hina nankeen cotton and Bccihhoom brow»i cotton — presented by 
Mr. .1. W. Laidlay. 

Mr. Laidlay, in a recent visit to tlie straits, has been able to obtain .some seeds direct from 
CMiiiia of the Nankeen cotton filant, and is now engaged in experiments upon the usefulness of 
this variety of the plant in llu’ climate of Bengal, ^’hc brown cotton of Bcerhlioom, of which 
Mr. Laidlay riirni.she.s the sample, is the indigeiioiKS .sort that he is anxious to supersede. 

Nine Brazil yarns brought to India in the ship AUerton — presented by Mr. Rcllairs. 

Mr. Bellairs h;is ta.sfed a part of the supply, and Chiding them very' superior to what Bengal 
furnislies, he thought they might he worth the acceptance wthe society. 

Dr. ISpry mentioned, that he had lost no time in forwarding a moiety of the supply to the 
nursery, and distributing the remainder where attention w’as likely to be paid to their cultivation. 

Two apricots (in spirits) grown at Barripore — presented by Mr. R. S. Homfray. • 

A bundle of fibre prepared from the plantain tree, and a small rpiantity of hemp from the aloe 
leaf— presen ted by Mr. Michael Betts. 

Jn his note wdiich accompanied his present, Mr, Betts states, that having been attracted by a 
remark in the “ London Price (kirrent,^ of the of December last, from the respectable 
house of Me.'isrs. Fry, («riflith, and (Jo., that considerable supplies of n new sort of hemp from 
the stalk of the p/aniam tree liad realised from (id. to Hd. per Ih., he turnei^ his attention to it ami 
endeavoured to prepare 'the article ; but the process he adopted was very slow, and he thought 
that it would not answer. Mr. Betts asks for any , suggestions that the society might be able to 
oiler, and it was mentioned, that the mode of preparing the fibre in Manilla, us described in the 
first volume of the “ Transactions of the Society,” niiglit be recommended. 

Apricot, cherry, melons, cabbage, clover (two .sorts), almonds, cypress, quince, and China aster 
seeds, from AfFghanistan— presented by Cdlonel Smyth. 

Colonel Smytli fears that few of these will grow in a Bengal climate, the rains being so lieavy, 
Neemutch and Mhow are, he think.s, the finest climates for aiTlimating cold country plains in, and 
considers it a pity there is not a horiicultural garden at these stations. 

A log of oak, walnut, and cedar (deodar), froin the Himalayas — presented by Captain 
Caine. 

Plant, stem, flower, and bark of the j)aper plant of Ncpanl, called in the language of the 
country, Daiercoon, or Daircoon (coon being for a tree) from the hills about Darjcling— present‘d 
by Dr. Pearson, civil surgeon at Darjcling. 


* Terminalis Bilirica, lio.vb, W. H, S. 
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Soil. — The soil which grows the best oats is a light loam, or chur land, that 
has been subjected to inundation. 

Seed. — It is difficult to get unmixed seed, or seed that is free from admixture 
of barley or other grain. The quantity to each biggah of 14,400 square feet 

Dr. Spry, in submitting this specimen to the meeting, mentioned that :i full description of this 
plant, which is the Daphne Cannnhina of Lawreire, and D. Odoratu of»Thunberg, hfis been fully 
described hy Dr. Wallich, in the thirteenth volvme of I’le “ Asiatic Researches,” and is the identical 
plant wlience the almost imperishable paper of Nepaal (the parpciilarp of which, by Mr. llodpon 
and l.^r. Campbell, are to he found recorded in the fifth volume of tlie “ Transactions of the 
Society”) is prepared. The flower is full of odour, and mucli resembles the jessamine in smell. , 
A sketch of the plant on Ncpaul paper is to be found in Drf Wallich ’s description. For its fibre, 
too, the plant would seem to be well worthy attention. 

Seeds and corns of various kinds from the hills about Dorjeling. 

Dr. Pearson, who forwards these as a eontiibution from the l)arj(?ling Plantation Society, men- 
tions, that there an*, at least, three, if not four sorts of oak at Darjding. One, an immense^ tree, 
aftiording a dark mottled timber, in appearance much like the English heartiof oak, from forty tt» 
sixty feet long, and six or seven feet in diameter, or even larger still. One sort is what is called 
thaUint* in Nepaul, aiK|[is said to resemble the “she oak” in Australia. It grows to forty or fifty 
feet long, but Dr. Pearson lias not seen any that are more than two feet and a half, or three feet at 
most, in diameter. The vvood is close-grained, reddish brown in colour, and mottled ; and (jxeeed- 
ingly tough, though easily split. It makes excellent tool-handles, superior, indeed, to ash itself, and 
would, Dr. Pearson considers, be vahuible for gun-carriages ; for, although it splits readily, yet it 
is a tough, strong wood, and does not fly in splinters, besides warping less, and being less affected 
by the w'cather than any wood with which Dr. Pearson is acquainted. 

Some of the seeds forwarded, arc reported by Dr. Pearson to afford flow'crs of a delicious fra- 
grance ; one resembles a myrtle — a second, a cherry — a third, a chestnut — a fourth, a large tree, 
having a broad leaf and most beautiful flower which hangs in clusters, and varies in shades of colour, 
from deep crimson to light scarlet— -a fifth, arc the seeds of a large, tall, and very beautiful tree, 
having a leaf and wood which is very like the holly — and a sixth, is the^Iicolah.f Dr. Pearson 
further stated, tliat die /consignment of plants sent by the Society to the Darjeling Garden, reached 
for the most part safe and in tolerable good order. A second supply of vines, currant, apple, and 
pear-trees, from the Cape, sent up by Mr. Bruce, reached in such excellent condition, that Dr. 
Pearson is anxious to give the particulars of packing. It appears the plants were packed in a long 
tin case with a quantity of reddish earth around them quite r/rf, so much so that, at first view, Dr. 
Pearson thought them rotten, but on exaniiiiation found all to be alive and some to be budding. 
Some plants sent from America, which were packed amidst dry moss, without earth, and in tiri 
cases, reached in a dead state. The Darjeling garden is getting on better, Dr. Pearson states, than 
could be expected. English potatoes and hive bees are much wanted at Darjeling. 

Specimens of ginger, cotton, and wild yam, produced in the neighbourhood of Darjeling, and 
collected in the viUleys by the Lepchas, presented by Dr. Pearson, who mentions in his note, that 
the Jam plant is a creeper having a leaf much like a pawn lc:if, but twice the size at the root, of 
whicli the yam is found at a depth of from three to four or five, and even six feet. It is quite un- 
cultivated, even self-sown, yet of a flavour and wdiitencss far surpassing that of the yam of the 
plains ; some specimens are, however, of q pinLisli-purplc hue. Dr. Campbell and Lieutenant 
Montgomery, from whom these particulars were obtained by Dr. Pearson, saw the plant growing 
in abundance on a recent expedition which they have been making. In the Lepcha language, the 
plant is called Bookli ; Jn Purbiittiah, Tiirool ; and, in Bhoteeah, Kew.- 

The ginger was pronounced to be a very superior article, and well woTtliy of attention. The 
cotton is indifferent. , 

Tea from the Tipperah Hills. 

Mr. Watt, who forwards the leaves, states, that while on a tour in the Tipperah Hills, last 
month (February), his party came on large tracts of trees, from which the leaves sent were taken ; 
and/ considering it to be the tea plant, a quantity of th^lcaves were taken into camp and prepared 
in a rough way by roasting in a frj-pan, and then infused in boiling water. 'I nc result was, 
considering the hasty manner in whifti the article was got up, the infusion had really a very agree- 
able flavour of ordinary tea. • 

The exaiAination of the leaf excited murk curiosity among the members present, from the cir- 
cumstance of such an abundant supply of tea being found so neai home os the Tipperah Hills, and, 
although it was difficult, from tljfe leaf merely, to pronounce whether it belonged to the genus thea, 
of camelia, yet, in point of im|ortance, the distinction was not likely to prove of great considera- 
tion^ Tlie fact of the specimen sent imparting the flavour of ordinary tea shows how closely allied 
these tw(^enera arc. 

• Phnlaat by the Parbuttees ! Quercu.s Annulate. —W. II. S. f Mimosa Scandens. 
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varies from ten to sixteen seers, knd it is generally thrown broadcast, though 
where the drill is used the crop is better and more even. The sowing is in 
October and November. 

Cicer arietinnm. — ^This is known in England as the chick pea, and is the gram 
of the Bengallee English. In Hindostance, chetma. 

The above plant purple flowers, but there is a variety characterised by its 
petals being white. ^ This is called injiJengMlee kahlihui^ or sadabut. 

The Lentil (ciccr lats). — ^This is extensively cultivated in Bengal and the 
Adjoining provinces, being called by the natives musoor. 

For these leguminous plants the same cultivation is required. 

.SW. — This ought to be light and dry. In general the poorest spots are 

Thirteen spccimeiii of wool from various quarters of the globe — submitted by Mr. Robert 
Smith. 

China aster plants in full bloom — exhibited by Dr. Spry. % 

Thesp plants were raised from seed furnished by Colonel Smytli, of the third cavalry, when at 
(’abul. The flowers vary in colour. Some are white, otliers purple, and one plant is giving double 
flowers of a delicate peacli-blossoin in colour. 

Coffee, liomp, and seeds of tlie arnatto and sapan-trees — presented by Dr. Strong. 

Dr. Strong designs the buklium,^ or sapan seeds for distribution among members, ns it forms a 
prickly good h»‘dge, and is a valuable wood for its dye. The coffee was grown by Dr. Strong at 
Rassnpuglah, and was dried, as recommended by the London brokers, without sun, and has not the 
marks and blemishes the sample formerly sent to Loudon by Dr. Strong had, which had been dried 
upon a masonry floor, and in the sun, which causes the berry to crack, dries it too much, and, in 
fact, spoils it for taste and s.ale. 

Fleeces of four slieep, tiiat obtained the prizes at the last Cattle Exhibition. No. 1, an imported 
Merino ram. No. 2, a Merino ram land), bred in 18U9. No. a Merino evse lamb, bred in 1839. 
No. 4, a half-bred ewe lamb, by a Mcrinc ram and Patna ewe, in 1839— presented by Mr. 
Gibbon. 

Six iiiaiinds of the Mauritius pois noire, or black bean, from the society's nursery. 

A bag of the pois noire, direct from the Mauritius. 

Mr. Hugoii, who forwards this present, states that on the island of Mauritius these beans are 
so^n ill the old cane fields, and by the thick covering tliey afford, the fertility of the soil is restored 
in two or three years It is of hardy growth, and liardly requires any care. The bean affords a 
cheap and good iioiiiishmeiit for cattle. 

It was also stated at the meeting, that these beans, when young, ’afford an excellent dish for 
the dinner-table, and in llindiistau is an admirable substitute for the broad bean of Europe. 

A sample of cotton from the third generation of acclimated Peruvian plants — presented by 
Mr. W. C. Hurry. 

Mr. Hurry states, that he has no doubt that any quantity required could be grown in Bengal. 
The plants are remarkably large and woody, and be;v woll.f 

The leaves, flower, and fruit of the purple-fruited (Jranadilla, described in Part XVI. of the 
“Encyclopaedia of Gardening,” p. UHil — presented by Major Wood. 

A machine for separating cotton from the seed. This machine was made as an improvement 
on the Guzerat Churka. It has been invented by Mr. John Potter, of Manchester, and differs 
from the machine lately sent out to India as the invention of Mr. Ilouldsworth, of Glasgow. Any 
nuiflher of them can be set in motion by an adequate moving power, a bullock could turn twenty 
or thirty of them. That shown to the society, is one of several lately imported into Calcutta — ex- 
hibited by Owen Potter, Esq, ^ ^ 

A sample of black pepper^ from a gardeifat Barripore, about sixteen miles from Calcutta — 
presented by Mr. llomfray. 

This pepper is very good of its kind, and the plant whence !t is obtained, grows luxiirigiisly at 
Barripore, where, it appears, it was injroduced some years ago by a gentleman from the eastward. 
The tree yields abundantly, and grows without requiring^ny husbandry. Mr. Homfray will readily 
furnish cuttings to any one desirous of obtaining them. 

* Caesalpina Sapan. — W, H, S. 

t This remark coincides with the experience of Mr. Qiiantin, at Palmasdeah, near Sook Sanger 
where the Peruvian cotton seed has improved under acclimitation.- - W. H. S. 

VOL. IV. 
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allotted to them, and, as no inaAurc is givefii, the produce is very small. In 
Mysore C. arietinum is often sown alternately with the cymsnrm corocanus. 

Plougljings, varying from five to eight in number, are given to the land during 
the last days of August, or early in September. 

About sixteen scers of chenna are sown per biggah in Poonah and other 
districts of vrestern India. About twenty scers arc sp cg[iployed in Bengal and 
the neighbouring districts. Of the -lentil^ not more than one-fourth so much 
seed is used, as it is grown conjointly wdth other crops. 

Chenna is sown in drills nine inches apart j but those arc at much wider 
intervals to allow for the other crop. The seed is covered in by drawing another 
furrow with the plough dose to the one in which the seed has been inserted, 
t No hoeing or other labour is bestowed upon them. The produce is ripe in 
three months after seed-sowing. 

The crop is draLn up by hand ; dried for five or six days in the sunshine, and 
the seed is trodden’ out. In Mysore they stack the crop for a week before they 
expose it to the sun. 

Of chenna about six or seven maunds per biggah is an average crop; and of 
the lentil somewhat less than half that amount. 

In Bengal, and in the vicinity of the Ganges generally, chenna is the grain 
usually given to horse.s ; but in Mysore, and other more southern parts of the 
Peninsula, it is less gcnerully cultivated, and is used by the natives as food, as 
also extensively in Bengal, when parched, or separated from the husk like split 
peas. 

Black Gram (Phaseolus Max) or Kolaye, is a pulse, when split, as peas ; 
it is used as Dali or Doll, the real Dholl being produced by the Cystus 
cajan. It is used as food, but is considered inferior to the green gram, 
or P. mango; the latter is sown about Poonah in June, and four gallons of 
seed are sown per acre in Mysore. In the North Circars it yields about 
thirty-fold. In Behar, &c., it is sown among the millet crop, about half a seer 
per biggah : and this produces usually three or four bushels. During the rains, 
it is sometimes, in the North Circars, sown upon high-lying soils, which do not 
long retain moisture in excess ; but the chief growth is upon rice lands, during 
the cold season. Immediately the rice has been cut, the ground is watered, unless 
rain occurs, and a slight ploughing ’given. The grain is sown whilst the soil Con- 
tinues moist, and the harrowing is performed by the aid of a bush. No further 
attention is paid to the crop. The copiou§ dews of the season afford it sufficient 
njoisture. In about twelve^wceks from sowing, the reaping takes place. 

The^grain is nutritious and agreeable in flavour. The stems are not used as 
fodder ; indeed, the cattle usually reject it — and with those which do not, it is 
said to disagree. 

^ jP. radialas, -In aV Southern India, a so*) moderately tenacious is preferred, 
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if not liable by inundation, or loPw situation* to be troubled by excessive mois- 
ture. 

Sowing and Cultivation.— Tlhe ploughing in Mysore for this crop, commences 
about the last week in February, and is repeated three times between that and 
the second week of March. A second crop is sown about the middle of Sep- 
tember, If there has not been rain recently, before the first ploujjliing, the field 
must be watered. , The seed is sow^ about half a bushel per acre, immediately 
before the third ploughing, which serves instead of any other mode of covering 
*thesccd. The crop is neither manured, watered, nor weeded. In the Northern 
Circars, and other parts of this side of India, it is generally sown about the close 
of the rains, early in November, either alone, or with some culmiiiiferous plant. 
In Ncpaul, they sow twice annually — in May or June, and in August or Septem- 
lier. It is there often sown, in the months first named, along with Bhutmas, 
It ripens in August or September, and is then pulled up byUhe roots, and the 
Illiutmas, wdiich is then only in flower, is allowed to remain in the ground until 
ripe, in Octolier and November. Double crops are not at all general in Nepaul, 
as they are in tlie plains — the above two instances being almost the only ones in 
use. The summer crop of oorid is less productive, but its dal is reckoned of 
higlier flavour thap the autumn one. The latter furnishes all of this article used 
in feeding cattle and horses, and is the on^y grain given to live stock in Ncpaul. 
The after-culture of the leguminous crops consists of repeated wx^eding with the 
hand-lioe, and their reaping is performed cither by pulling the pods from the 
standing croj), or by pulling the crop up by the roots and beating out the seed. 
In Mysore, the harvesting is nearly similar : when ripe, the plants are pulled up 
l>y the roots, stacked for three days, dried in the sun for two more, and the seed 
is then trodden out. 

The seed of this plant is more esteemed than any other pulse ; and the straw, 
on this side of India, is considered a nourishing fodder ; but in Mysore it is l\eld 
to be pernicious to cattle, and is burnt, or thrown upon the dunghill. 

.P. aureus . — This is cultivated, like |he last-named species, in Bengal and 
Nej)aul. 

P. torosus . — Seems to be a crop peculiar to Nepaul. 

P. acouitifolius , — Is much cultivated in Oude, and in parts of Western India. 
It is sown in June, and liarvested in Novem\)er. 

P. calcaratns , — This species is cultivated in Mysore. Dr. Roxburgh says 
that in the botanic garden at Calcutta it thrives well, continuing in blossom alid 
ripening its seed through the year. 

Sesame {sesamum orientaky, — This grain is cultivated throughout India. 

The S. indicum of Linmeus is only a robust variety of this species, cultivated 
at a different season. This plant i» not unlike hemp, but the stalk is cleaner aijJ 
semi-transparent. The flower also is so gaudy, that a field in blossom looks 
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a bed in a florist’s garden ; and its Somatic fragrance does not aid to dispel such 
derusion. 

It flourishes most upon land which is light and fertile. The fragrance of the' 
oil is perceptibly weaker when obtained from seed produced on wet, tenacious 
soils. 

■ 

A gallon ol' seed seems to be the usual quantity tsown upon an acre. In 
Bengab the S. orientale is sown during Fet(ruary, and the crqp harvested at the 
end of May ; but the S. indicum is sown on high, dry soil, in tlie early part of 
the rains of June, and the harvest occurs in September. About Poonah it is' 
sown in June, and harvested in November. In Nepaul two crops are obtained 
annually : one is sown as a first crop in April and May, and reaped in October 
ajid November ; the other, as an autumn crop, after the Gohjf^a rice, in August 
and September, and reaped in November and December.* 

Cultivation. — It'is cultivated i)recisely like the phaseolus mungo. 

Harvesting. — In ‘Mysore, after being cut, it is stacked for a week, then ex- 
posed to the sun for three days, but gathered into heaps at night ; and between 
every two days of such drying, it is kept a day in the heap. By this process the 
pods burst, and shed their seeds without thrashing. 

It is cultivated for its oil (the gingeli), which is the one chiefly employed by 
the natives in their culinary operations. The oil is certainly fitted for the pur- 
pose by its aromatic savour. 

The flour is used, after the oil is expressed, in making cakes. The straw’is 
consumed as fuel and as a manure.f 

Mustard {Sinapis dickotoma). — This plant is commonly cultivated near Cal- 
cutta, in the twenty-four Pergunnahs. 

Alluvial soils on the banks of rivers, or upland soils which contain rather 
more than the usual proportion of allumina ; but in either situation, moderately 
fertile are best suited to this crop. 

The finest crops in Bengal are grown upon the banks of the Ganges. When 
the w’aters subside in October, which \s the general time for sowing it, and the 
surface of the soil deposited sufficiently dry to be stirred into a fine tilth, the 
seed is sown broad-cast, and no other pains taken to cover it than by drawing 
the branch of a tree over the surface. 

The S. ramosa is the only one cultivated at Poorneah as a separate crop, tfie 
white-seeded being grown with wdieat and grain, one seer of seed being sown on 
a iJiggah. 

In Nepaul, much attention is paid to the cultivation of this crop. 

Use. — It is cultivated here for the sake of its oik The essential oil, from which 
arises its pungency as a condiment, is so much inferior to that produced in Eng* 

Trans. Agri-Hort. Soi. iv. 132. f Buchanan's Mysore,” i. 95 . 
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land, that the flour of the English’ seed, after *tlie fixed oil has been expressed, 
is imported into India for domestic use. 

• The potato {solanum tuberosum) produced in Bengal is little inferior in flavour 
to that grown in England, though the size of each tuber and the weight of crop 
are smaller* 

There is one imparta?it quality in the potato, pointing out its culture as espe- 
cially meriting encpuragement, namf)y, thal: a dry season, which is so unfavour- 
able to the rice crop, is beneficial to tlie potato. 

Dr. Tennant states, tliat some years previous to ]797» a gentleman distri- 
buted two boat-loads of potatoes to supply sets in the neighbourhood of Cawn- 
pore, and the quantity annually cultivated had gradually continued to increase 
from that time.” 

Colonel Sykes says “ wheat is dear in India, t in comparison with other grains, 
which are numerous, and in India wheat forms the food of \)nly a small part of 
the population; and probably seventy or eighty millions of souls live upon grains 
whose names are scarcely known except to the learned in Europe, but which, 
nevertheless, arc productive, nourishing, and wholesome. It is equally a mistake 
to suppose that the people of India live upon rice. That grain is very frequently 
twice the price of wheat (excepting in a few localities), and can only he used by 
the masses who dwell in low lands where Nature floods the soil periodically, and 
where the absence of any marked inclination in the country pdmits of the easy 
retention of the water. Wherever works for irrigation are necessary, an en- 
hanced price of the products is the consequence; and in proportion to this 
enhancement is the limited consumption by the people. Rice, therefore, pro- 
duced by artificial irrigation, is scarcely within the reach of the low'cr classes. 

^^The following are some of the bread-grains produced in India and Arabia: 
— Belonging to the Kharreef, or wet-season harvest, jowaree, or jondla {holcus 
soryhuuiy or andropogan sorghum), is most extensively cultivated. Of this 

* This remark has reference only to Lower Bengal, where the soil abounds w ith sand ; but 
“in Bluigulpore, in Poorneah, in Tirhoot, &c., \ have seen them,” says Mr. Speed, “as large- 
sized as the average in England or Ireland — say three hr four to the seer.'* 


t B K N 0 A L. E N 0 L A N 1>. 

Averagrea for July, 1845,/or Fifty-three Town?. AveragrH, Novemlwr, 1846, Mark Lane. 


Quantity of Wheat' Quantity of Flour 
|ih>curable for the j procurable for 
Bupeenf2.f. the Rupee of 2s. 

j Quantity of Dhall 
procurable for 

1 the Rupee of *Is, 

I Quantity of Wheat . Quantity of Flour .Quantity of Peas 
procurable for the ' procurable for j procurable for 
Siimof2.T. , the Sum of 25. the Sum of 2a. 

About A7A poiiuda, 
or Uis. Sd. per 
quarter. 

About 31 pounds. 

1 

About 40^ poundH, 
or 23r. Gd.'^per 
quarter. 

About 17 pounds at , About 11 pounds | About lU puunda 
the aeerage mar- at the average at the average 

ket quotation of ! market quota- market quota- 

375. per quarter. | tiou of 325. for lion of 325. the 

the Hack of 280 quartpr. 

pounda. 


NoTK.->ATeracra weight of wheat ia lixty pounde to the buRhel ; eiglit buRlicla, or 4S0 punnds tn'tbe quarter.— 
It » hence smii that with wheat at S7s. per quarter in England in November, it waa nearly tbree-and-a-hal. 
timea dt-arer in England than in India, the averagea in India having the disadvantage of being founded upon 
retail pricea at great military atatiuna. where there would neceaaarily be conaiderable demand, and, couaequently, 
enhanced pricea. Flour waa about three timea* dearer in Mark Lane than in India, and peaa more than “ 
dear. ' 
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species there are eight varieties. ‘From a single head of one variety (Shaloo), 
taken at random, I have obtained 2895 perfect seeds. The grain, which is about 
the size of white mustard seed, is sweet, palatable, and nutritive. The next' 
most commonly cultivated grain is bajra, or siijgoora {holcus spicatusy or panicum 
spicatxnn). Under favourable circumstances there are from two to eight heads 
to one stalk ; and I have obtained 2120 seeds from a singb? head, which, in the 
case of eight heads, w'ould give a return of (il 6,960 for one. The grain is some- 
what larger than canary seed. The grain is rahle, or kungnee {paiiicum llalicunt). 
There are tw^o varieties, each stalk generally wnth one head, giving a return of 1850 ' 
for one. The next grain is bhadlee {panicum miliaceum) ; the plant has some- 
l;imes three or four stalks, but each with one head only. The grain-bearing 
panicums, however, are not limited to these, for so numerous are they in Ceylon, 
that Moon, in his ^ Catalogue of Ceylon plants,’ gives Latin names to no less 
than thirty distinct i^pecies. Kodroo is the next grain {paspalum frufnen(aceum); 
one of its Mahratta 'hames is bhurtee, in allusion to its extraordinary fertility. 
The stalks from one seed vary from four to eleven ; but on the edges of a field, 
where the plants have an opportunity of spreading, I have counted twenty stalks 
radiating from a single root. Each head averages 1083 seeds ; and for the plant 
with twenty stalks, there would be a return of 21,660 for one. lint on the loth 
of Sej)tembcr, 1825, near Serroor, I counted thirty-three heads of grains on a 
single plant, each head averaging 1860 seeds, giving the a'stonishirjg return of 
61,380 seeds for one. The average of seven hearl.s to a plant would give a return 
of 7581 for one. The grain is the size of a pin’s head. 

“ Mukka, or Indian corn {Zea mayz)^ comes next. It is not usually cultivated 
as a bread-grain, but wdien nearly ripe, the head is fried and eaten with butter 
or sugar. Should the farmer have more than he can consume in this state, the 
rest is allowed to ripen, and the seed is ground into dour. The stalk somelSrncs 
reaches the height of from nine to twelve feet. This is the * Indian corn' 
whose importation into England from America has so essentially contributed in 
the late scarcity to relieve the suflferingj? of the people. 

Rice is cultivated wherever physical circumstances are favourable to it. It is 
called dhan or bhat (oryza saliva). The natives in Western India consider that 
there are at least eight or ten species of rice, and very many varieties. But Mr. 
Moon, in his ^ (Jatalogue of the Plants of Ceylon,’ gives the names of’ no leSs 
than 160 varieties, from the wild rice to the most delicate, each having its 
Cingalese native name — hird’s-beak, melon', sprigless, red hare’s-chin, leafless, 
white-jointed gold, rattan-leawed, &c., , and each of these names Mr. Moon 

has tran!.lated into English. The return in the Dcccan is reckoned at about 
• thirty to one. A very important grain is natchnee, or ragee [elemine coracanuy 
rynosxtrus coracanus). The grain is much valued by the poor, from its hardi- 
hopd, abundant return, wholesomeness, and cheapness. The return is reckoned 
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at 200 for one. Sawa is another cultivated panicum, but the species is not 
satisfactorily ascertained. The grain is of the size and form of a canary-seed, 
but blackish ; the return about 48 for one. Wuree is the last of the bread grains 
of the khurreef, or wet-season harvest. This is said to be the coix baTbata. 
It is small, of the siz^ colour, and character of the canary seed ; the return, 240 
for one. The pulses and. legumes of the khurreef harvest are too numerous to 
detail. 

Of the rubbee, or spring, or dry-season harvest, the principal bread-grain 
"j)r()ducc is wheat, of which there are four varieties, two of which have such 
peculiar and permanent chara(;ters as to justify their being designated 
species. All the wlieats are bearded. The first is bukshee, the next kupleh, 
the third kateh, and the fourth potayai. All the varieties have from two to 
twenty-five stalks from the same root; and I liave a specimen in my possession 
with twenty-five stalks. The first gives a return of aboui eighty-one for one. 
The kujdch has the husk closely attached to the grain, whence its name. 
Kxamining a field on the 2()th of February, 1825, I found few plants with less 
than ten stalks, and the grains from some of the heads were nine-twentieths of 
an inch long, and the lower glumes were treble seeded; each head averaging 
fifty-eight grains. ^ This would give a return of 580 for one, but with tw^enty-five 
ears the return would be 1450 for one. The kateh, so named from the seed 
terminating in a prickle, or point, gives a return of from 384 to 480 for one, and 
the potayai, which is a short-bellied grain, whence its name, returns about 210 
for one * 

Vrbaree^ or cheniia {cicer (trietinum)^ forms a part of every farmer^s cultiva- 
tion. It is a highly valuable pulse, although chiefly given to horses in India as 
u substitute for oats and barley ; it is used, nevertheless, by the people in a 
variety of ways, as split peas in Europe, and when parched, travellers live for 
days upon it on a journey ; it is made into puddings and stirabout, and it is even 
used as a bread-grain, being ground into flour and made into cakes. There are 
four varieties. The returns upon a plant* ran^e from fifty-eight up to 170 seeds. 
The grain is about the size of a marrow-fat pea, and in form is like a ram’s head 
(whence its name). ^ The shaloo, or jowaree, is that variety ojr species of holcus, 
or andropogon, which is sown at the end of the rains, unlike the rest of the 
varieties, and it belongs therefore to the spring harvest. The grain is held in 
high estimation, and is the general food of those of the lower orders who do not 
inhabit the mountainous or jungly tracts. It ripens in February. I ascertained 
that the average return in one head of the plant wa^ about 1514 seeds foi;one. 

Jau,orjo — ^barley-— hexastichon). Barley is not generally;cultivated, 
and is seldom used for bread ; but it is necessary in many sacrificial ceremonies 

‘ The wheats ripen in January and Febniary. 
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of the Hindoos. Pour varieties are mentioned 'in Hindoo books.” ** On the Ist 
of t'ebruary, 1826,” says Colonel Sykes, ‘‘ I found some fields of barley ripening 
at Tulleeghur, on a table-land in the Deccan, about 3000 feet above the sea ; and' 
in March I met with some fields in the desh, or open country, at less than 2000 
feet above the sea, latitude 18 deg. to 19 deg. north, the plants averaging five 
heads of grain, and giving a return of 240 for one. 

Watariah, or niuthur (pisum sadtumy-^pedis — are cultivated, but not so ex- 
tensively as gram (cicer). They are used precisely as gram is used, but are not 
so much esteemed. 

‘‘Dhall {cytisHs cajan). This shrub produces the universal substitute for the 
split pea of Europe, but it is a much sweeter and more agreeable pulse than 
the pea.” 


PRICES OF CERALIA IN INDIA. 

We are under great obligations to Colonel Sykes, for the following statistical 
prices, &c., of the grains of India. 

“ The first Price List [see Table I. hereafter) gives the average number of seers per 
rupee of 2s. at seven different markets in the collectorales of the Deccan, under the 
Bombay Presidency, from the years 1827 to 1845, inclusive. The grains are wheat, 
rice, gram, bajra, and jowaree. In this table the averages are givefii in the local seers 
of the markets ; for the most embarrassing discrepancies exist in the magnitude of 
measures of the same denomination even at neighbouring villages;* and this fact should 
be generally known lo prevent misconceptions in regard to the absolute value of local 
means of supply. I present the table, also, in its present state, to warn the speculator 
against an entire reliance, even upon a system of averages for a series of years ; and 
particularly to guard him against a reliance upon the prices of any one year continuing 
in the following or succeeding years. In fact, the produce of the khurreef harvest i^ 
dependent on the continuous but temperate supply of water during the monsoon ; and 
the crops should be equally removed from the extremes of being drowned or dried up. 
In the rubbee, or spiinj:, or dry-season harvest, the crops are influenced by the amount 
of dew deposited; and departures from a normal stale in all these matters produce the 
most violent fluctuations in prices. For instance, the prices of the khurreef produce at 
Indapoor fluctuated from 15i^ seers and 18 seers of bajra per rupee, in 1845 and 1832 
respectively, to 58 seers and 54 seers in the years 1837 and 1828 respectively. The 
extreme range between any one year /-it Any one of the seven markets and any other 
year was, from 15J seers at Indapoor, in 1845, to 64 seers at Kulus, in 1828. It will 
be observed, also, that the prices at the seven markets sometimes differ widely from each 
other in the same yfear. In the produce of the rubbee, or dry^seuson crop, we find 
wheat varying in price, at Kulus, from 13 seers, in 1845, to 42 seers, in 1837; and at 
Sewnere, in the same years, from 13 seers to 44 seors. The extreme range in the nine- 
teen years, appears to have been from 12 seers, in the Mawals, or hilly tracts, in 1845, 
to ^4 seers, at Sewnere, in 1837. These facts offer sufficiently instructive lessons; and 
as the figures used are averages of prices for the year in each market, the fluctuations 
within I he year, were they knowQ, might exhibit greater discrepancies. 

Table II. presents the local seer measures of No. 1 reduced to Indian seer 
measures, each seer containing 14,400 grains weight avoirdupois of bajra, which, from 
the uniformity and unchangeableness oi the seed, is looked upon as the best standard 
by which to fix the capacity of a native measure. Jhis plan, however, is not so efficient 
a^mtie I recommended to tke government of Bombay twenty years ago. With a view to 
inst*re uniformity in weights and measures throughout the Deccan, I suggested that the 
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Company*s rupee should be the multiple, whether for weights or measures ; and that 
measures of capacity, without regard to form, should contain a quantity of water at* the 
ordinary temperature, equal to the weight of a prescribed number of rupees. This 

* would have insured sufHcicnt exactness for all practical purposes ; and the means of 
testing the accuracy of the weights and measures would always have been available to 
the collectors and magistrates, and the native names of the divisions would have been 
preserved. This simple plan, however, remains to be adopted. 

“ The reduction of |he k)cal measures of Table II. into Indian measures was effected 
by Mr. Chapman (civil engineer for th<<j Bombay railway), and must have been a work 
of infinite labour, as he had to ascertait/the exact value of each local seer. The annual 
averages in Indian seers, so reduced, were converted by me into avoirdupois weight, 

• and consequent upon that last cqnvcrsion the price per quarter English has been de- 
termined, and the following arc the results : — 


GRAIN S. 

Indian per 

Rupee*, averatre of 
Nineteen Years. 

Indian Seers in 
Avoirdupois 
Weight. 

Prices per 
Quarter English. 

• 


number. 

1I)S. uz. 

g. 

d. 

Whtat 

;ti .'i-iuths 

<>-l 6 

14 

10 

Uicv 

17 17-nuiiM 

:tG ];t 

0 

rtlOths per lb. 

(iruTU 


hO r. 

l.'S 


RBjra 

' 10 7-hitha j 

1 82 JO 

11 

•t 1 

'.Iiiu'an^e 

Ib-lUths 1 

100 h 

if 

(i 1 


“ It is thus shown that an average of years gives 1)4 Ihs. 5 oz. of wlieat for 2.?., c36 lbs. 

1 I oz. of rice, and lOOj lbs. of that nutritious grain, jowarce (Jiolcus sorghum)^ for 2.v, ; 
a sufficiency to support a man for two mouths at least, if the dietary in the prisons of 
the North-Western Provinces and Bengal be taken as a standard. In these prisons the 
daily allowance to a convict is from 1 lb. to 2 lbs. of wheaten flour, regulated by the 
nature and duration of the hard labour to which the convict may be condemned. But 
Table II. shows that in 1828 the average price of jowaree gave nearly 137 lbs. avoirdu- 
pois for 2 a’. ; so that a man could support himself for much less than a halfpenny per 
diem, and get fat upon it. But, if reference be made to Table No, 1., it is seen that at 
Kulus, in the years 1828 and 1843, there were eighty local seers of jowarce per rupee, 
or Indian seers, r([ual to 204 Ihs. avoirdupois, for 2s., or more than 2 lbs, fora 
faiibing ; so that a man could live for less than a farthing per diem for the cost of meal, 
lii wheat it is seen that the average prices in 1828 and 1836 were 36 J and 36^ Indian 
!>eers per rupee, equivalent to 74 lbs. and 75^ lbs. avoirdupois. The above bread-grains 
at Riich cheap rates, are within a moderate distance of the sea-coast. But Tables III., 
III.*, 111.**, carry us further inland, and the cheapness is very much greater. These 
luhles are from Colonel Sleeman, the commissioner of the Saugor and Nerbuddah 
territories, and give the prices at seven markets within his commissionership from 1831 
to 1840, inclusive, and from 1843 to 1846, both inclusive; but the prices of wheat, 
giom, and rice, only are given. In these tab|cs it is shown that at Baitool, in 1843, as 
much as 167 lbs, avoirdupois of wheat were soW for 25., and at the seven markets 
enumerated, the price varied in the year only from 5a‘. 6c/. per quarter English to 65. 8fl?. 
In succeeding years the prices were slightly enhanced ; but in 1^46, famine prices 
ruled, owing to the failtirc of the monsoon ; that is to say, at Baitool the price of wheat, 
wl^ich in 1843 was ,55. 6</. per quarter, became 21s. 8c/. But the average prices of 
wheat at the seven markets for the years 1843, 1844, and 1845, was 7s. 6^c/. per 
<juarter ; gram, similarly, was 7s. 7^</. per quarter ; and rice, 4s. 4^c/, per cwt. For the 
ten years preceding, from 1831 to 1840, the average price of wheat was 10s. 6c/. pfer 
quarter (Table III**). 

“ Table IV, gives the prices at Iloshungabad for varfous periods, upon the authority 
of Colonel Oiisely, the principal assistant-agent to the governor-general. Mr, Chapman 
has reduced part of this table to the price per ttm in favour of wheat, gram,* and rice, 
from the years 1822 to 1838, both inclusive. The prices are separately given for 
November, the sowing time, and June, •the storing time. Pricp are somewhat dearer^ 
sowing time, but not markedly so. The fluctuations in prices m this long period are less 
than might he expected. It will suffice to give the maximum and minimum jaicesTof 
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wheat, grain, and lice, at the sowing or*dearest time.* In 182G, wheat was 5s. the quarter, 
gram, 3 a‘. Td. per quarter, and rice, 2'83 lbs. for Id., or ,‘33*96 lbs. for \s., or 3s. 3\d. 
per cwt. In 1833 the monsoon failed, and in 1831 famine prices rided inconsequence. 
Wheal was 23s. lOd. per quarter, gram, 14.v. Ud. ])er quarter, and rice was 1*46 lbs. for 
If/., or 17*.52 lbs. for !«., or 6.v. 5d. per cwt. The average prices for these sixteen years, 
including the years of dearth were, wheat, KL*. 8jf/. per quarter, gram, 7s. Ilf/, per 
quarter, and rice, 4s. l^d. fier cwt. As 1 would rather lean to the unfavourable view of 
prices than to the favourable, 1 shall not give the prices in herve^t time, 

“ Table V. was supplied by the resident atilS'agpoor, Colonel Spiers, and contains 
the accounts of the quantities, and the price of lalt impended into N.igpoor in 1846, the 
cost of carriage to and from the coast, and the prices of grains for the years 1843, 1844, 
and 184o ; but as the monsoon had failed in all these venrs, particulaily in the last, little ’ 
use can be made of this table. Nevertheless wheat in 1843 was 1131 lbs. for 2s., or 
8 a’. Id. per (juarter, and in 1845, the scarcity year, 59-2 lbs. for 2s., or Hi.v. 1//. per quarter, 
and the average of the three years was 881 lbs. for ‘J.v., or ll).v. \K)d. per (juaiter. The 
average of the cheapest rice, 501 lbs. fur 2s., or 3s. 9d per cwt., and the dearest 38V lbs. 
lor 2.v.,or os. Ilf/. p(’» cwt. 'J'he cheapest gram,8l?i' Ihs. for ‘2a., or bOv. Sf/ per (juaiti-r ; 
the dearest 58^ Ihs. for 2s.. or 1 ()a‘. 4 , If/, per quartei, and the average 73 i ll)s. foi 2s., or 
13s. Id. per (juaitor. 1 It is seen fioin Cf)lonel SpiciVs memorandum that tlie cost of 
taking cotton or otlm** produce from Nagpoor to Bombay and back is 50 rnpee*^ for 7 
niaunds (about 19a. 5</. per cwt.); but this is for tlic double journey ; and the single trip, 
supposing the cart loaded both ways, would cost 9a*. S.'/Z. ])er cwt., or above Id. per lb 
If the cost of carriage be in Nagpoor rupees the above sums are respecli\ely 15 a. 5d. 
and 7.V, 8^/. 

“Table VI. gives the prices of rice, vbeat, jowarec, bajra, and gram, in Goozrat, at 
the cities of Ahmedabad, Khaira, Bioacb, and Surat, on the 15lh of August, 1846. As 
the prices are only for one year, and th?t a year of scarcity, they cannot affoid any guide 
for the usual prices in (loozraf. Il will sufhee to state that the average price of wheat at 
Ahmedabad, was ‘2J‘6 seers per rupee, (55J lbs.) or 17a*. I Id. p(‘r quarttu* ; the eheapesi, 
was 35*7 secis (7‘2 lbs.), and tlicdcaiest, ‘24 ^ecis lbs,), while at Broach the average 
w'as only 12*63 seers (251 lbs.), the IowcnI price, 14*20 seers {28;j lbs.), and the highest 
11*20 seers (23 lbs.). TIki average piiee of rice at Abmodabud 25*, seers (52 i lbs.), or 
4 a, 3f/. per cwt,, gram, 16] seers (34 IbN.) per rupee, or 28.v. per <piaiter, jowaree, 31 J 
seers (71^ lb'.), or 13.v. 5d per (juarter, baji'u, 271 seer*s jxr rupee, (5(34 Ib.s), or 16 a*. 1 
per quarter. 

‘•Tables VTJ. and VIII. give tire retail prices respectively at liflY-thrce and fifrv-si\ 
military stations in the Bengal presidency for the ye'ars 1845 and 1846 of biTad-stuffs, 
beef, mutton, buttei*, sugar, fowls, Ac. These tables labour under ureat disadvantage.s, 
as ‘they do not give the w hoh sale prices of any article, and arc only for two years, and 
those years of comparative scarcity. But even with these disadvantages it is found liuit 
wheat in 1845 averaged 57 lbs. 10 oz. for 2s., or J(3 a*. Hd. |»er rprarter; the first sort of 
rice, 25 lbs. 7 oz. foi 2a., or of a«petftiy pt i* lb., or 8s. 9-ir/. per cwt., and the thiid 
sort of rice, 45 lbs. 4 oz. foi 2.s*,, or of a penny per lb., or 4a. 1 Id. per cwt.; dhall, 
or split ptiis, 40 lb.s. 12 oz. fer 26., or 23s. Gd. per quaiter; flour, 31 lbs. for 2a., or 
of a penny per lb. ; sugar-candy, 6 lbs. 10 ‘r/. oz. per rupee, or 3?,<*/. per lb. ; salt, of the 
first soit, 20 lbs. 9 oz. per rupee, or .1 ^e/. per lb., or 10.v. lie/**, per cwt. But th^‘se 
averagts would be fallacious guides were the meicliant to allow them to influence bis 
purchases; and the letiirn, therefort?, affords a useful le.sson, that even averages in sta- 
liftic.s may mislead. For instatj(.e, the average j)rice of lice is 25 lb. 7 oz. and of the 
se cond kind, 45 lbs. 4 oz., while .it Chittaguiig, a place accessible by sea, it is respectively 
82‘( Ibji. an(l 102t; lbs. jjcr riipfie, oi 2s. B^d. and 2a. 2^^/. per cwt., and the same feature 
is obscivable in some other articles. With respect to,thc price of meat and fowls, it is 
seen that bullocks varied in price fronno rupe es, or 10a*. per head, at Chunar to 7 rupees 
10 annas, or 15a. 6d. at Calcitta, and 20 rupees, or 40a., at Allahabad ; sheep vary 
B 2 >m 5 ru|;ees 2 annas, or 10a. od.; at Calcutta, U half a rujiec, or 1a., at Benares; and 
the ordinary price would tlppear to be about 2a. 6f/. for a sheep. Fowls are classed in 
tli^^e s^rts, and vary in price from two, three, and four at Lucknow, of the respective 
sorts, per rupee, to twenty of tlic first and second sort, at Almorah. In the return for 
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1846 the prices .are somewhat enhanced, but not sufficiently so to render it necessary. !o 
go into details.'^ • 

Salt Monoj*oly. — We object to all monopolies, and to all export duties. 
When tlie opium monopoly is abolished in India, we would, however, upon 
fiscal grounds alone consider an export duty on opium justifiable. The salt 
monopoly, lliougli aj^i lyidoubted evil, was formerly far more so than since a 
great reduction of price was inathj by the Company; and from the follow- 
ing statement of (Colonel Sylvcs, the oppressive eliaraeter of this monopoly appears 
to have been greatly exaggerated: — 

“ — It lias iieen sliowii tlait the average ])rice of the hcsl salt was 20 lbs. 9 oz. 

for 2.s\, varying at rlifiTfrenl places from o \ lbs. at (Lileutta, or t\Hs, 1 Ir/. per c*w!. (refined 
for Kiiropi'an f.mnlies ''') to 191 ll>s. at (hitlack or 4.«. 6jrf. per cwt., but it will he recol- 
lected that these .ate the retail prices of a nionoj)nIised article. Th(i duty on imported 
>.ill into India lin(^ heen twice i educed within the last three y’cars. On the ISlii of 
Octdlier, 1841, it was oidered by the siipteinc government to be reduced from rupees 
(t).v. ()</.) to 3 ruptes (()>.) jx i inn'ind of 82^ lbs. avoirdupois. aJii the 31st of March, 
1847, it was further reduced to 2] rupees, or .kv. bV/. per 82‘- lbs.* At the previous period 
the govermiK'iit store-salt in Bengal was directed to be sold trhoksah at prices varying, 
according to (lu‘ icputatinn (d' the salt at the ten places of manufacture, f from 35G 
rup(‘es per 100 mainids (82281 lbs.) of 31a(lias salt to 400 rupees for Ciittack salt. On 
the 31 of JMarcb, 18 17, the prices were further reduced to 331 rupees and 37o rupees 
per 100 mannds for the salt of the same places respectively, and the government pledged 
itsedf not to alter llu’S(' pi ices before the 1st of April, 1849. It is thus seen that the 
wholesale price of the Madr.is salt was about 2o lbs. per rupee, or 12A lbs. for l.v., or 
somelliiiig less than id, \)cy lb., and that of ('iittack salt about 20^ ll;s. per rupee. At 
Oalculta, therefore, the retail price (.0* \h<,) of the best salt was f»ur times that of the 
wholesale piiee ; and I’cncrally in the Bengal provinee-, excepting at Cuttack and 
Chittagong, \vher(‘ the niaiket irttfif priee was hirer than the government wholesale price 
(siiam.M* as it may apjieai), the inoiits to (he wholesale purchaser must have been very 
cons! jerahle indeed. Butin c<i>e wo look to piieos in the Xorth-\V(‘>U'rn Provinces, 
^bindIeculul, IMalvva, and our new ly-accpiiivit pioviiiccs beyond the Sutlej in tlic Pun- 
jaub, the anon ilous and staitling fact prc'^^enls itself that the 7'clail prices, with few 
exceplions, are below the whnh.sale piiccs in Bengal, showing that there is a source of 
supply indepeudent of the government sales. For instance, at si.xteen stations from 
Calcuti.i to Allahabad (always excepting Cuttack and Chittagong'), the average retail 
pi ice of the best salt is 12 t lbs. for 2.v., a little more than half the wholesale price of 
Cuttack salt. 20^ lbs.; hut beyond the limits of Allahabad, at twenty-nine stations, the 
average retail price is 23 > !hs,, while the wiiolesale piicc at which Cuttack salt was put 
up by government was only 20i lbs, fur 2.<. Na*gpoor is supplied fioin the western coast 
of India ; and on the 3()ih of .Inly, 1816, the piicc of salt was 30-,',, rupees pea* kundee 
of C)J 1 lbs. avoirdupois, giving not ipiite 20 lbs. per rujicc; N.iy^oor, tlieiefoic, could 
not have been the channel of sup|>ly. But at Kheir, in the Poona eolleetorate, under 
Hie Bombay government, tin* following are thc*prices of salt in ibo ie>peetivc years . — 
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The average is nearly 35 Indian seers per rufiee, or 72 lbs. avoirdupois, instead oC 
20J lbs., as in Bengal, and 20 lbs, aif at Nagpoor, or 23 1 lbs., as in the North-Wesk^v: 

'* See Remarks on Taxation, &c., liereafter, 

t Hedgillee. Tiimlook, *24 Pergunnahs, Phittagong. ArracAii, Kurra, Cuttaek, Balaswre, Klmr- 
dali, Madras. * 
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Provinces; the western coast no doubt/iherefore, supplies Central India and Bundlecund 
to some extent, but the North-Western Provinces are probably supplied from the salt- 
beds of the Punjaub, or from the salt-lakes of Ajmcre. It is right hereto state that the 
salt-tax in the North-Western Provinces is levied as a customs* duty only. 

Very much has been written regarding the pressure of the salt monopoly upon the 
people of India, and the above facts and prices affotd the means of putting the value 
of the assertion to a practical test ; and for fixing the real porjtion of a man's wages 
which he is compelled to expend upon salt as a necessary of life., lu the first place the 
so-called monopoly is confined to Bengal, where the average retail price of the heat salt 
is about 201 lbs. per rupee. Various native aMhorities concur in stating that a single 
man consumes one seer of salt (14,400 grains) per month, but that a fbmily average 
about three-quarters of a seer (10,800 grains). In the gaols of the North-Western 
Provinces a convict is allowed 225 grains per diem, which, for thirty days, is 450 grains 
less than half a seer, and is 250 grains less than one pound avoirdupois, and it is looked 
upon as ample. But taking three-quarters of a seer per head (10,800 grains), or even 
one seer (14,400 grains), the rupee’s worth of the best salt, which the poor do not con- 
sume, would last a man, in the first case, 13J months, and in the scco?'‘d case 10 months; 
and as the average wages of an agricultural labourer are three rupees, or (j.v. per month, 
and all other classes IVjivc higher wages, it results that onc-tliird of a month’s wages 
supplies a man’s salt for months, at 10,800 grains, or three-quarters of a seer per 
month, or at the allowance of one seer per niontii, two shillings' worth of salt lasts him 
ten months; three-quarters of a seer per month costing him about the fourth of a farthing 
per diem, and one seer costing a scarcely appreciable fraction more. And yet it has 
been deliberately asserted in print, for selfish purposes, that a year’s salt for a labourer 
costs him three months’ wages. But if the Kheir average price of 35 seers per rupee 
be used, then 35 seers will last a man 35 months, at a cost of j’„ths of a penny per 
month, or 0*025 of a penny per diem, and a glance at the Tables VII. and VIII. will 
show that two shillings’ worth of salt at many places in the North- Western Provinces 
will last a man from eight to twenty-three months. At Calcutta the retail price of 5*’ 
lbs. is 2s, (although it is shown the government sell 20.J lbs. to 25 lbs, for 2,5.), no doubt 
presses severely upon a poor man, for a third of a month’s wages, or 2,v., would supply 
him with only three months' salt, instead of thirty-five, eighteen, or ten months* salt, as 
elsewhere, but this must be the price of refined salt, which of course is not used by the 
poor. This severe pressure, however, exists only in Calcutta, and is to be attributed tc. 
the cupidity of the retailers, and not to the government. In Bombay, from an invoice 
of 200 tons of salt in July, 1845, of Messrs. Nicol and Co., sent to Calcutta, the cost 
to them, including excise duty of Is, 6cf. per 82-^ lbs., and carriage from Tanneh to 
Bombay by water, was 2s. 5^c?. per cwt. ; there were, therefore, 45 seers, or 92-^ Ihs. for 
2.5., and a third of a labourer's monthly wages at 3 rupees per mensem, would supply 
him with salt for forty-five months. The wholesale price of salt in London varied in 
the years 1844 and 1845 from 37s. (coarse) to 45^. (fine) per ton, and in 1846 and 
1847 from 36s. (coarse) to 475. (fine) per ton. 
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The following table exhibits tlie final results of prices in contrast 


PLACES. 
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“I annex Messrs.* Nicol’s invoice of salt from Bombay, and for record and com- 
parison add the contract prices of the supplies to the East India* Company’s Militaiy 
College at Addiscombe,* 

** It now remains to consider whether the prices given of the cereal ia in India offer 
sufficient inducement to the speculator, in seasons of scarcity in Europe, to look to India 
for supplies. Prima facie the case is conclusive from the comparatively remarkable 
cheapness of grain and pulse in India ; but the element of the cost of transit from India 
lo England mu:,t now be taken into consideration ; and this will be best done by pultine: 
It into juxtaposition with the cost of the freight of wheat from the most distant sources of 
suf)ply in Europe, namely, Odessa and Alexandria. The following statement is from the 
inforniatioii of a gentleman in Mark Lane, of great experience in the corn tilade. 
Another consideration also is, the loss occasioned by the destruction of the grain by 
weevils in transit. 

“ ‘The price of fine Polish Odessa red Vheit at Odessa, free on board, in ordinary 
years, is from 25s. to 32.s. per (|uartcr. This corn weighs from (30 \ lbs. to 6H lbs. per 
bushel. Freights from Odessa to London are from Gs. Grf. to 8s. G</. or 9s. per quarter. 
The ordinary duratioi> of tlie voyage is two months. This year *(1847) some vessels 
have been four months ou the passage, and sonje only six weeks. 

“‘At Alexandria the price in ordinary years is from 18s. to 25s. per quarter free on 
board ; weight 5() lbs. to 59 lbs. per bushel ; freight Gs. to 7s. per quarter. The duration 
of the voyage much the same as from Qdcssa, the principal detention being at the Wut 
of Gibraltar. 


* Since the above was written Lieut. Burke, of the Bombay Engineers, in an official report to 
jiovernment, describes a superficial deposit of good salt upon the Ciitch frontier oJ Scinde near 
Eiirput Bunder, capable of supplying one hundred *millions of people for above I GOO years at 
•0 lbs. per head per annum. 'Inis salt could be delivered at Bombay at 5,v. per ton, while 
^^heshire salt put on board ship at Liverpbol is 12s'. per ton. 
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‘ ‘‘ ‘The prices would, doubtless, be brought down by plentiful harvests at home, and 
free access to all the world for wheat. 

“ ‘ It is believed that the weevil is bred within the grains of the wheal, the egg being , 
deposited at some period during the formation of the grain ; for the insect has often been 
found in the middle of grains which were on the outijde perfectly sound. After the in- 
sect has eaten its way out of its native grain, no doubt it proceeds to attack others. It 
has also been seen in flour brought from India in a metal canistet hermetically sealed. 

“‘That the length of the voyage does not nroducc the \t^eev1l is proved by the fact 
that cargoes of wheat come from Australia perfectly free from it and in the finest pos- 
sible condition, although often nine months on board ; anfl the wheats of Australia fetch 
the very highest prices in the English markets. 

“ ‘ The wheats of Poland brought from Odessa arc rarely infected with v;eevil, so also 
those from the ports of the Baltic. When it occurs in these it is to be traced to mis- 
management, such as storing the grain in foul warehouses, &c. 

“‘But the wheats from Tuikcy, Egypt, the Italian Stutec, and Spain, are almost in- 
variably attacked with weevils. In some cases of great neglect the insect has eaten 
half the weight of tlie grain. ' 

“ * W lieats from tlje Baltic, when they arrive “ out of condition/* are hot and moist. 
The heat sems to arisc^ from a vegetable fermentation occasioned by the damj) state in 
which the grain must liave been gathered and put into bulk. But those fiom the Medi- 
terranean when hot (and they are hot) are dry. The heat is dissipated at once by 
the mere act of separation in the process of unloading, hut it immediately returns on the 
grain lying again in bulk. It apparently arises from the (juantily of animal life in the 
grain. 

“‘Wlien grain is received in the last-mentioned state it is put into conical heaps. 
The weevil always seeks the top; in due time, therefore, the top of# each cone is taken 
off, and with it the gieaier pait of the weevil. Tliis process, and the previous ravages of 
the insect of course destroy much valuable grain. 

“‘From comparisons of the wheats grown in different countries it is inf(?rrcd that 
the weevil is produced most plentifully, if not exclusively, in wheats grow n in a climate 
which is unduly dry. 

“ ‘ Sup|)osing the above view of tlie origin of the weevil to be accurate, it is not be- 
lieved that the substitution of threshing-machines for the bullocks and earthen floors 
used in India would remedy this evil, although they would improve the article in other 
respects; and it is also thought that insect life, while in the egg, will endure without 
destruction any lieat to which the grain can be safely subjected. 

“ ‘American wheals, of which till this year, 1847. little has been imported, do not 
stand high in the estimation of English millers ; they do not like the soil on wliich they 
are grown. Little has been done with them in ordinary years to supply trustworthy facts 
as to costs and freights. 

“ ‘ Indian wheats, if they can be broiighi over in good condition, are likely to be much 
approved.’ 

“ Sucli are the opinions of a trustworthy and experienced person ; and if tlic lowest 
price stated of Odesi,a wheal he taken, per quarter, and tlie, lowest rate of freight, 
6s. 6d. per quarter, then a ton of wheat would be introduced into England at a cost of 
1 16s. 8d. for the cost piice of the wheat, and 3()s. 3d. for freight, making a total aM 
per ton of 146^. 1 Ir/. Freights from India vary excessively ; hut assuming a very hii;h 
freight of 5/. or 100.v. per ton, and taking the avcnige of all the avcrage.s oj^ihc price of 
wheat in the preceding tabic.s. namely, I3s. UL per quarter, or per ton, then llie 
cost of a ton of Indian wheat laiyled in England would be IGLs., and in ordinary seasons 
it would not be worth a speculator’s while to im])ort it from India. But with respect to 
other grains, some of which are three or four timcif cheaper than wheat, the same 
objection would not exist, and they migfit be imported to a great profit, even in ordinary 
sea sons, could a taste for them be induced. Butjn seasons of scarcity like that of the 
pSffirt year, when tlie j>rice of wheat has varied in 11*6 London market from 57s. per quar- 
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ter (2665. per ton, in November, 18^6), to 1025. per quarter (4765. per ton, on January, 
1st, 1847,) then India may be looked to with confidence for a supply, rendering large 
profits to the importer; India having the advantage also of ripening its grain crops in 
"January and February, five months before those of Europe arc available. It may be 
objected that a larger demand upoi^ndia would greatly raise prices, and probably per- 
manently so; but my reply to this ^)jection is, that about two-fifths of the whole fertile 
soil of India are at present untilled, and would necessarily be brought into cultivation 
to meet an increased dfunaad for cereal supplies. 


Tahlk I. — Annual Average of Local Seers of Grain per Rupee of Two Shillings at Seven 
Localities in the Collectorates of the Deccan, from the Year 1827 to 1845, both iuclusive. 
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Table III.* — Reduced Average Statement of Prices of Graiu in the Saugor and Xerbudda Territories, beginning 1843. From a Table, 
No. III., by Colonel Sleeraan, expressed in Maunds, Seers, and Chittacks, j>er Company’s Rupee; the Values given here in Pence per Ton. 
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Note.— T he arerage of the whole was 795 peuce per ton, or 10a. Ad. per quarter 
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TAiii^K TV. — Price Current of Wheat, Gram (Chenna), and Rice, as by the Nerihh 
Namehs, kept in the Office of the Principal Assistant Agent of the Governor-General. 
— Hoshungalmd,* 


E A R S. 

1 

NOVEMBER, OR SOVVINO TIME. 

jJUN^.OR STORING TIME API 

I'ERHARYK 

1 Rice. 


Pence per Ton. 


! V 

. - — ^ 

'ente per Ton. 

■a 

Cram. 
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1 Cram. 

1 Rico. j 

*“ 1 

Wheat. I 

1 

r 

rf. 

d. 

d. 

e 

ff. 

' ii. 

1S2>— 23 


Cl 2-4 1.5 

1144 972 

497-814 

398- *251 

1194*7.53 

IK24 ! 

429-.1fi4 

29H-fi8t 

C9C939 

330-0*24 

273*793 

j H4r.*283 

Ih'J.'i 1 

441-810 

317-3.50 

i.vi 7 -r.r.»i 

3‘2tt-0‘23 

217*793 

; 1.50S 998 

1820 

28001(1 

199-125 

1 790-270 

•2C4*4«.{ 

lOC Ol I 

9.30 512 

l‘<27 ! 

311131 

238-017 

908.510 

4Cf)-700 

379*583 

1040 742 

18LM i 

44H*n;i2 

454-2.S5 

, 821*393 

40r;-.548 

311 131 

9.5 1*143 


405-.MI 

331-870 

77*2 OH 

.541 37*2 

33i>*0*2 1 

■ 790-279 

1830 

TO.'i^St; 

4<)l-.'»{)1 

. 9(>2-440 

39*2 02H 

318 470 

; 10.5'i92K 

1H31 1 

320-4»i7 

3l7:i5C 

77*i-<.4H 

4*23 142 

4*21* 01,7 

1 !»20 9.55 

" 1832 

414H45 

, 37(1472 

7.59 Htf* 

lOb‘2 003 

.M4*p)8 

11)28-815 

18:i:j+ 

107 r 337 

575 .V»7 

lose 894 

1‘2'M 310 

C!». !!.<9 

1009 .598 

lH:Mt 


820-C00 

1539 074 

7b^»*014 

.5880 12 

If. 11 072 

1835 

70(: .502 

|. .570 377 

1057*851 

908 ,510 

(ir.9 MU 

' 1213*1*21 

1830 

72r.i*79 

' fl.tM 780 

902 2K8 

50-2-481 

3«9-2r2 

9.57 *2.54 

1H.I7 

017 9.31, 1 

1 , 440-588 

pet .514 

5.15-798 

3l)*> 003 

9*2.5104 

1838 1 

583-8!M 

1 4C0‘ 178 

1077-300 

5; *2 150 

41*2 1.58 

1 140*823 

Averapo.. 

rios-ooo 

44.3-OIMl 

9Hf) 000 





Noik.~ 

-.The fluctuations are entirely owing to good and bad h 

arvefets. 



* Bedured from the original talde aent to me by Culuoel OtiHeley, at the rate nf 4tt 3i ll>s. avoirdiipoia per Manep, 
and 19$ pence per Nagpore rupee .—J. Chapman. 

t No ram in IHIW t FaiHiue pricta. 

Mi-.MtmANDUM.— “The hire of u loaded cart, carrvinp: r,^ or7tnatim1a »ft70 lbs. avoirdupois*;, from Uombt> to Nng* 
pore, or from Naftpore to BoTDba>,is 5b lupeea 5/, (or <1/ 'in. 3d. Naupore (urrei)c>), it xiiil travel bur 7 nisa fpi to It 
niiien) per diem, himI arrives in 40 dav'i. A returii haek«‘ry (eart) guiiiK back cn»pt\, will make the iournev m ys or 
30 da>H The hire nf a loaded bullock, carryitiR l maund (H2 2-7 IbM.,; is 7 riipeeH (oi 14* shilliui^s or Hr. t>dd.,) for 
goings and returning from Nyppore to Bombay, u will travel 5 comb MO niileii) per dimi.’' 


Table V. — List of Average Rates of Grain. &c., at Nagpore, during the Years 184'1, 

1844, and 1 84,^5. 


I 1«W 1M44 I 1«4'» I 
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i 29J 

' 2hi 

;80 rupees* weight n 
j seer, ntid *200 seers 

Ch-'niiH ((beer ariefiiiuni) j 

40 j 

1 
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0*2^ 1 

1 

43 
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40 

4.34 

50 ; 

‘28^ 

! roiitainiiig 100 pRil- 
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•*o • 

31$ 
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Biittana 1 1’lsiim eHtiviini) j 

40 

421 1 

33 

make one paillie. 

Hnjra (Panicuui Mpicatiiiu) | 

in 

3HJ j 

.31 

M(*K, or uirrKRKN'i sours. 

Ramkuil, 4th sort 

3.5 

28 

24 


Piflfioor, 3rd Rort | 

30 


21i{ 


Chuttree, 2fjd sort 

1 22| 

*21 

19 


KMilee Kiimode, 1st sort 

i 20 

IK) 

n* 


(fOojl rice, for gentlemen 

1C 

isl 




Toor dhall, split peas fCytisuR cojaii) . 35 

Moong, ditto (split; 40 

Mussoor „ I 4ft» 

-a I 30 

Notk.— T he fluctuation in the prireR of grain ia 
IVftfipore, 3()//i Jalft, 1840. 



cBtisedby |he variable fall of rain in themonRoon. 

(SigntHl) ALRX. SPIERS, Reticent. 



Table \"f. — Statement of the Prices of the Eilllile Grains shown in the Ninibi r (►f iiulian Seci^ per the IUip€‘e in the Bazaars 

of Goojrat, and in Tanna, Candeish, and Colaba, for the Period ending loth August, lS4t). The Period bein^ one in which the 
Monsoon failed, and Scarcity resulted. 
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TiiBLE Vll. — Price Current of Grain, Provirions, Ac., at the several irtations of the 
Bengal Army, for the Month of July, 1845. 
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0 23 3 I 
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0 20 1|.0 18 IS 0 16 S 
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Noir.— A n Indian niaund ia 40 aavri, «acb aeer 14,400 graiua avnirdupoii. A niaund, tbertifore, wpigba 82 2-7tha lb«., 
a Hei;r 2 057 Ilia., each aevr vt autoei. chetanka uf 900 graina each. 

Ak'l Wiltiaui, Military Hoard Oiliie, W. MACtFAN, Secretary. 

Idt of AugUdt, IMIS. * 




_ A yrrayg | | | _l • l_ I | I __L_ • • ' 

^oi£.— An Indian mannd ia 40 setDra, each aeer 14,400 graiiil B%oirdupoii. A maunO, thuvcforc, weigh* 83 2.7iha 
pound*, a *eer t*057 pound*, each *eer of 16 chetank* of 906 gram* each. 

W. MACLiBAN. Secretary. 
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Table VIII. — Price Current of Grain, Provisions, &c., at the several Stations of the 
Bengal Army for the Month of May, 1846. 
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’ f ' W. MACLEAN, Secretary. 
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Table VIII.— I^cc Current of Grain, Provisions, &c., at the several Stations of the 
Jlenffal Army, for the Month of May, IH46— (continued.) 
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• .W. MAGI 
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Copy of an Invoice given to «/. Cheq^man^ Esq., July, 1846 , by Mr. Smith, of the firm^of 
Nicol 4 * Co,^ Bombay. The transaction took place in July, 1 845 . 

B. A. P. 

5 rash or 200 tons of salt — 5600 maunds, at 150 rupees per rash 750 0 0 


Duty 12 annas per maund 4200 0 0 

Carriage hire from Tannah to llonibay 15 2 0 

Freight to Calcutta, 350 rupees per rash 1 750 0 0 


6715 2 0 

The cost of tivis sajt, including <jarriage, but exclusive of excise duty, to the 
])urchaser’s door, was a decimal more than A\d. per cwt., and inclusive of tlie excise 
duty of 12 annas per maund, riie price for shipment to Calcutta was 2s. 5.ie/. per 
rwt., or A9s. 8d. per ton. 


CHAPTER XII. 

(OTTON ( ULTIVATION IN INDIA. 

There is no product which has become so important, as a raw material^ for 
the employment of the most numerous class of our manufacturing population, 
than the vegetable wool called cotton. 

TJiis will appear evident when we consider that not only the United Kingdom, 
but the factories of Continental Europe and of Americn, have to rely for this 
inateiial, chiefly, on*the croj)s of the United States. It is true that many parts of 
the British Possessions are by soil and climate, adapted to furnish the most ample 
supplies of cotton wool. British Guiana, British India, and the North Eastern 
])arts of New Holland, are all well adapted to produce cotton of the best quality 
iji aliundance, but the scanty, and high usages of, labour in Guiana and New 
Holland will long prevent our obtaining any great quantity of cotton, except from 
tl)e United States, unle^’s we, by improved cultivation and new facilities for pre- 
paration and bringing to market, increase the quantity of cotton which India can 
in profusion supply. 

The three great varieties of cotton, the herbaceous, the shrubby, and the arbo- 
raceous, all thrive in India. {See lengthy cofrespondence in the reports on the 
cotton of India, laid before Parliament.) 

1. The Herbaceous {gossypium herbaceum) is a single species, but of different 
varieties, both in quality and value. It is 'biennial, and cultivated in India, as 
well as in the United States, China, &c. Its height is I’rom two to six feet, with 
palmeted, fivc-lobed, dark green or brownish hues, with pale yellow leaves, tfnd 
a triangular three celled pod, which is brown wjicn about to burst, when it 
throws out three locks of wliite or yellowish cotton, to which the seeds adhere 
with tenacity. In India it is variously namdd: viz., karpasree in Sanscrit; reivee, 
in Hindostani; kapus, in Bengali ; lytnea, in Central India; patl-chitoo, in Telinga; 
opumpuuthee and upurn-pirali, in Canara; and pemtli, in Malaliar. 
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^ The Dacca variety differs from t*tie common* Gosaypium herbaceurn , : — 

^st. In the plant being more erect, with fewer branches, and the lobes of tlie 
leaves more pointed. 

2nd. In the whole plant being tinged of a reddish colour, even the petioles, 
and nerves of the leaves, and being less pubescent. 

3rd. In having the peduncles which support the .flov^ers longer, and the 

exterior margins of the petals tinged with rell. 

.1 • * * 

4tli. In the staple of the cotton being longer, mucli finer, and softer. 

The Berar variety is cultivated in many parts qf the Berar country, and from 
thence imported into the Northern Circars, by Sada, Balawansa, itc., to Yourma- 
goodum, in the Masulipatam district. The fine Madras “ long-cloth’’ is made of 
tljis cotton. It differs from the two first sorts : — 1st, in growing to a greater size, 
in being more permanent, and in having smooth and straight branches ; 2iid, in 
having the leaflets oC the exterior calyx more deeply divided, and the fibre of a 
finer quality than the' first variety. 

In South Bchar there are four varieties : — 1st, the Rchd/ica, the finest is sowm 
about the autumnal equinox, and of this the Dacca muslins arc said formerly to 
have been made, but none is now exported thither ; 2nd, the llcwlve^ the next 
in fineness, is sown in June ; 3rd, the Jettowa, is sown at tjie same period ; 
4tb5 the Koketj/, which is yellowish. This kind makes the best fine thread, and 
is cultivated chiefly to t!ic north of Tirhoot.- {Trans. Ind. 'Ai^rirHort. Sac., ii., 
p. 225.) 

The Guzerat cotton is also of this species. The plants are described as 
differing from the Bourljon perennial kind, by never exceeding two or three feet 
in height, by having few branches and a smaller number of pods, and by yielding 
its wool in six months from the time of sowing. 

2iid. The shrubby cottons arc — 

.G. vitifo/iuni, or vine-leaved cotton, which is in flower and seed the whole 
year ; it yields but little wool, 

G. reliffiosum, or nankeen cotton (^^^illdenow and Roxburgh), found in Suri- 
nam, Ilindostan, &c. Flower, uniformly yellow ; m^ooI, tawny. This is occa- 
sionally grown in ^^urmah, where it is called ira-ncc, 

G. Barhadense^ or the kind which was cultivated chiefly in Barbados. It is 
known India as the Bourbon cotton, and the plant is productive for seveml 
years. 

G. acuininutum., is distinguished by its greater size, and large black seeds, 
which /idhcre firmly to each 'other, but easily separated from the wool. It is 
said to b^ indigenous in the mountains to thef north and west of Bengal. 
Dr. Wallich describes a specimen brought from the Nusseerabad, where it seems 

Mr. Hughes, who Iius* cultivated successfully the hourboii cotton, near Tiiinivelly, says 
the \dant will last a great mimbcr of years witlioiit falling ofl‘ in productiveness, if properly 
inanagei^^ 
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to be common. He says that it'* is very productive, and that the wool is milk 
white, long in staple ; and, although that which was grown in the Botanic 
’Garden, at Calcutta, was liarsh and woolly, yot the variety seems improvable 
by culture, because the specimen from Nussecrabad was soft and silky. — 
( Transactions Ind, AgrL-Hort, Soc.y iii., p. 149.) 

Mr. Rundell, in W19*, describes fliis kind as growing to the height of ten or 
twelve feet ; tliat tjie s)^rub produces^ at leaU 600 large pods, each containing from 
six to ten conglomerated seeds, enveloped in very fine and valuable wool. It 
thrives well on tlie margin of -water — lasts about seven years, requires pruning 
occasionally of its dead 1)ranchcs, ttc., and, during very hot weather, should be 
watered at least twice a week. An acre will suffice for about 5t)0 shrubs ; 230 
pods usually wcig|i one pound, and yield from four to five oin;^ces of clean cotton. 
— {^Government Report on Cotton, p. 8S.) 

Plants of this species differ from the herbaceous not only in height, but in 
the form and size of their pods, which arc oval and larger. In addition to these 
distinctions they are longer-lived, for, although in the most temperate climates 
(!a])able of growing cotton, they frequently become annuals, yet, in the most 
torrid localities, they are perennial ; whilst in the W est Indies they arc either 
biennial or triennial; and in Egypt, &c.,livc for six, or even ten years. 

The Persian cotton-shinb on the sca-coast, lives for twenty or thirty years, 
but in the interior it is cultivated as an animal. , 

G. oblnsifolinm (Roxburgh), a native of Ceylon, producing a small quantity 
of ash-colourcd wool ; not cultivated. 

The tree, or arl}or;tccous cotton-plant, Gossppium arborenm^ grow's to a height 
varying between twelve and twenty feet. It is indigenous to Hindustan, China, 
Pgypt, and some other parts of Africa. Dr. Roxburgh says it is not cultivated 
for its MTOol, but Dr. Royle states that some, produced by this species at 
Sahanaporc, was pronounced by a competent judge to be of the best descriptton, 
us both staj)le and fabric were good.” — ( Tiotauy of the Himalayan Mountains^ p. 96.) 

It appears woitliy,” he adds, “ of being flic subject of further trials, particularly 
1o ascertain its jiroductivcncss ; for of the fineness and silky nature of its staple 
there can be no doubt, as it is employed by the natives for making the finest 
rnuslins only.” It was cultivated like the .common Indian cotton, and gave its 
produce, in the first year, during October and November, and a second crop in 
Pebruary. 

Districts best suited for Cotton, — As some one of the several species or 
cotton plants may be found in every district of Ilindostan, from Cape Comorin 
to the Himalaya Mountains, it is assumed t^at no portion of the globe of equal 
extent, is capable of yielding so large a quantity of tins useful material ; and fmin 
the earliest ages, cotton is often alluded to as a special poduction of India. 

It is also assumed, that no part of India has a climate unsuited to lhe4f)ro- 
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dqction of superior cotton. “ That this assumption" is defiionstrated by the fact 
that the best samples are produced in Guzerat, at the north-western extremity ; 
in Behar, the very centre ; and at Tinnivelly, on the most southern point. 

“ That it appears that it is the generally dry silicious nature of the soil of 
Guzerat, as much as the dryness of its climate, that is so extremely favourable 
to the growth of the cotton plant. It flourishes there ev^n in the most sterile 
districts, though necessarily not so lukurianUy as in the inore fertile soils. 

“The same observation applies to the neighbouring province of Surat, where 
good cotton is produced ; but the best in that part of India is grown in the dis- ’ 
tricts of Jambooseer and Ahmood, and, indeed, throughout the Broach Per- 
gunnah. This is stated, in a government report, to be very superior to the 
Nagpore or any oth^r cotton grown on the eastern side of India.” 

Mr. Owen Potter, who was extensively employed in shipping cotton from the 
above districts, in 1^37, states, in a paper which he submitted to the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, that “ the chief cotton ports are Surat, Baroche, 
Tankaria Bunder, Gogo, and Bownugger.” All these ports arc within a short 
distance of each other, and nearly the whole of the cotton above mentioned 
grows within forty miles of the port at which it is shipped. 

“ At Omrawutte, cotton is grown at the rate of two pounds for twopence, in 
moderately favourable seasons; and did good roads exist, this article could lie 
delivered at Bomb^iy at a handsome remunerating price. It is now carried on 
the backs of bullocks, and the extra cost thus incurred amounts to a penny a 
pound more. 'I'his cotton is but little inferior to that grown in Guzerat, which 
is looked upon as the garden of the western side of India .” — Proceedings of the 
Trans. Ind. Agri.- Horticultural Societg. 

In the Deccan the production of superior cotton is not confined to the vicinity 
of Nagpore, fur it can be obtained abundantly much further to the north, at 
Calpec, as well as in the districts of Currah, Carah, and Etawah. 

The cotton grown in the southern extremity of the Peninsula, at Tinnivelly and 
Coimbatore, has been highly approved of in the English market. 

“ At Tinnivelly, where Mr. Hughes has been long engaged in the cultivation of 
the Bourbon cotton, that gentleman considers the vicinity of the sea, or situations 
to which the influence of the sea air extends, are on every account to be preferred. 
A dry soil, and a dry atmosphere, from March to May, and from July to Sep- 
tember, seem almost essential to the good quality of the wool, as well as to the 
productiveness of the plant- The freest circulation of air, and of light uinds, are 
of the greatest benefit to a pd'fect culture. 

“ Mr. Heath, a gentleman also experienced in the* cultivation of the same descrip- 
tion of cotton, states that his experience differs from tliat of Mr. Hughes with 
resfsect to the influcncc«uf vicinity to the seS ; for he found the cotton come to 
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perfection at the distance of 150 miles from its shore^ — {Proceedings of Agp, 
Comm, of the Royal AsiaXic Society^ p. 7-0 

InBurmah^ cotton is ciiltivated very extensively, chiefly for the China market, 
though the accounts are too discrepant (varying from 7,000,000 to 37,000,000) 
to allow of a satisfactory estimate being given of the annual amount. The 
greatest quantity is psodukccd in the neighbourhoods of Ava and Frome ; but that 
produced at Bauksk and that in the Mataban province (known as Tenasserim 
cotton), appears to have the longest staple. — {Trans. Agri.-Uort. Soc. of Indiu^ 
’ii., 123.131.) 

A specimen of Georgia Upland cotton soil, Mr. Piddington says, resembles 
much in appearance the light, fawn-coloured, sandy soils of Lower Bengal. One 
lialf, by weight, was coarse gravitic sand, with a few minute fragments of felspar 
and shells, and some vegetable remains, chiefly from cotton shrubs. It was 
closely analogous to the Sea Island soils in sliowing, wheA heated, that it con- 
tained lignite or peaty matter. 

mar or mar rah ^ a black soil from Bundelcund, said to be found in that 
district, tlie best soil for cotton, if not lying so low' as to retain the water, was 
also examined by Mr. Piddington. lie describes ‘its appearance, when dry, to 
be that of a dark, brown, heavy, interspersed with small white nodules, which are 
soft kunkur^ So that the whole is easily pulverised.^ ‘ It forms with w'ater a 
tenacious clay, and dries into tough lum[)s, giving every indication of being what 
the black soil fur cotton is described to be, viz., a soil produced by the decom- 
position of trap rocks, forming a tenacious mud in the rains, and drying into a 
hard black clay, crossed by innumerable deep fissures and cracks in the hot 
winds.’ 

“When heated in the matrass, a striking diH'erence appears between this and 
the American soils in the total absence of any trace of lignite or peaty matters! 

“ Coimbatore, or Oopum cotton soil, considered one of the best for this orop 
in southern India, Mr. Piddington states to be like the last, black in colour and 
tenacious in consistence, but modified in this respect by the intermixture i»f 
felspar and silex. 

“The Tinnivelly soil found best suited for the growth of the Bourbon cotton 
plant, looks like a mixture of lime rubbish and yellowish brickdust, and is inter- 
mixed with nodules of kuiikur. 

“ A specimen of the best Sinjjapore cotton soil was examined by Mr. Pid- 
dington. He describes its appearance as very remarkable : ‘ it consisted appa- 

* ** Kunkur, A singular calcareous concretion, stratified, and in lamilLitcd masses oftall sizes, 
containing from fifty to eighty per dent, of carbonate of lime, some magnesia, iron, and alumina, 
interspersed sometimes in large quantities throiighoutfcxtensive tracts of tiic alluvial and secondary 
foriQutions of India. The analysis of some average samples gave me from seventy to fifty per 
cent, of curbonate of lime ; some by Mr. dames Prinsep, gave from eitrblv-four to fiftv.nine nor 
cent.** — Trm^. Agr'u-Hort. Sor,^ vol vi., note to p. 207. 
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rontly of large^ coarse grains of white sand, mi&ed with coarse charcoal dust and 
fragments of vegetables and mosses of all sorts, being in fact, as to appearance 
what we might suppose the Sea Island soil to be before it was reduced to a finer 
state. When sifted, indeed, it almost exactly resembles the Sea Island soil, 
except that the sand, being while, renders the contrast between it and the car- 
bonaceous dust more striking. About one-jthird of it was coarse silicious gravel 
without felspar or fragments of shells, ‘and wjth a few remains o,f carbonised wood, 
roots, and moss intermixed with it* 


The following Table exhibits the result of Mr. Piddiiigton’s experiments. 
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* Trans. Agri.-llort. Soc. vol.vi., 216. 


a 

The conclusions wdiich are drawn by Mr. Piddington from these researches, 
are 1st. That the^ abundance and fineness of good cotton depends on the quan- 
tity of carbon in the soil, and the solubility of that carbon. 2n(l. That the next 
best soil is one containing carbonate of lime. 3rd. That the soil should not lie 
too tenacious. I liave liad repeated experience of this,’^ he adds, “ in Bengal ; 
and, on the Bombay side of India, I observed some time ago, that a Parsee 
gentlerqan, Furdonjee Cow^asjee, had partly failed, or experienced much loss, in 
some experiments in cotton, in consequence of the clayey nature of tlie soil, 
which retained toO' much moisture* In the West Indies, the years of drought 
are far the most favouraye to the cotton crops, and the Singajiorc soils arc in- 
slang.es of cotton growing in what might bo c-illed pure sand with vegetable 
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matter; but we must, probably,' make allowances in these instances for the 
vicinity of the sea.” — {Trans. Tnd, Agri-Hort. Soc., vol. vi., 223— -4.) 4th. That 
It is preferable for the sand to be in coarse particles. 

Writing from Tinnivelly, Mr. Hughes states, “ that the red and brown loams, 
or, indeed, any silicious or calcareous soil, fertile in a moderate degree, is the most 
suitable and fruitful. ^That no very rjjcli, heavy, retentive, stiff soils, should ever 
be selected, for though the plants are^luxurfous, yet they have as much and more 
tcjidency to produce redundance of wood and leaf than of fruit buds, besides 
luirbouring insects.” What is oommonly known in many parts of India, under 
tlie denomination of black cotton soil, Mr. Hughes states is to be entirely 
avoided. 

Captain liobertson reported to the Bombay government, “that the Bourbon 
cotton succeeded very well in the eastern parts of Broach, in the light sandy soils, 
as recommended by the cultivators of the Isle of Bourbon.” * 

The Agri.-llorticultural Society of Bangalore reports that the light brown soil 
'if moderate depth and rather sandy (so prevalent in Mysore), seems to be the 
soil that suits the Upland Georgia and New Orleans; but the Sea Island thrives 
in moist ground that is well drained. — [Trans. Agri.-Hort. Soc. of India, 
vi., 230.) 

Mr. Ewart, speaking of his experience in the cultivation at Guzerat of Bour- 
bon cottoji, or a variety nearly akin to it, says, “ it requires a dry, sandy soil, and 
no irrigation ; water or manure sends it all to leaves and branches.” — [Proceed. 
Agti.-lJort. Soc. of India, May, 1339, p. 22.) 

The failure of the experiments made at the Akra farm by the Agri.-Horticul- 
tiiral Society is an illustration of the uiifitncs.s of an over-fertile tenacious soil for 
the jiroduction of cotton. The committee of the society, reporting upon the 
failure, observe, “ that it establishes the fact that the cotton of America will not 
flourish on a rich and moist soil, whilst its natural basis is, for the most pdrt, 
composed of three-fourths of sand, and one-fourth of clay.” Tliis w’as evidenced 
‘‘ by the rapidity and luxuriance of vegetation, in the production of abundance of 
wood, leaf, and flower, but little produce.” 

These results point out that soils constituted almost entirely of the least 
retentive of all constituents silex, carbonate of lime (chalk), and oxide of iron, 
arc ])est suited to the growth of cotton. In other words, that the soil cannot be 
too light, whether it is upland or lowland, maritime or inland. 

Mr. Heath says, “ that in the Madras territories, two species or varieties of 
cotton plant are cultivated, and these require very different soils ; one is annual 
[oopitm pmithee, G. herbaceuni)) and the other perennial [madam ptinthee). The 
first succeeds only in the * black cotton soil,’ formed apparently from the decom- 
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position of trap rocks ; but the second only iif a very light soil, formed from the 
disintegration of granitic rocks, especially when mixed with kuukur, or calcareous 
tufa.” 

“ Mr. Heath made his experiments on the Bourbon cotton in the latter kind of soil, 
which is more abundant than any other in the districts on the Coromandel coast, 
south of Madras; and he entertains no d^ubt, that the Bourbon cotton plant 
might be successfully cultivated whferever^this kind of soil occurs. In intro- 
ducing this cultivation, he had to encounter the usual difficulties consequent on 
the introduction of any novelty in agriculture, buUthese gave way to perseverance. 
At the end of four years, Mr. Heath had the satisfaction of seeing the experiment 
completely successful, as in the seasons 1823 — 4, he procured from the district of 
Coimbatore, 500 b^Ies of clean Bourbon cotton, of 300 pounds each, and the 
natives were, at that time, well satisfied, that the cultivation of this hos more 
profitable to them than that of the common cotten of the country.”— ( Proceed. 
Comm. Agri. Royal ‘Asiat. Soc., 1838, p. 72.) 

“ Mr. Bolingbroke says, that in Demerarathe British settlers found that the 
cotton plantations succeeded better on the sea-coast than on the banks of the 
river, a superiority which he attributed to its containing more common salt. — 
{ Bolingbroke' s Voyage to Demerara, 204.) This opinion that salt promotes the 
growth of the cotton plant i.s also expressed in the third report of the African 
Institution, it being stated positively that the saline air of the sea-shore, though 
generally destructive to the coffee plant, is favourable to the cotton.” — {Report iii., 
p. 23.) 

Mr. Bernard Metcalf, remarking upon the cottons of India, observes, “ that 
the Georgia, Sea Island, Surinam, and Demerara cotton plants are all grown oh 
the border of the sea, and the prime qualities only so far inland as the influence 
of the sea air and tide waters extend.” — (Government Report on Cotton, Sfc., 
p. 418.) 

A very able report has lately been transmitted from Bombay on the produce 
of cotton in India, and pointing out forcibly the decline in its cultivation. It 
appears, however, that the quantity grown in all India is very great, for the popu- 
lation is chiefly olothed with cotton manufactures made of the raw material 
grown in the country. As the Bombay Report and also a huge volume of corre- 
spondence have recently been presented to both Houses of Parliament, we can 
do no more than refer to them, and to the following statistical tables of the 
cotton trade of India, &c.* 

* See al^ statistics of cotton, in the Report on the Ullited States, wliicli we prepared for 
Pariiainent. • ' 
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* Statement of the Quantity of Cotton shipped by the Honourable Company to China 
from the Presidencies of Bengal, Fort St. George, and Bombay, from the earliest Date 
comprised in the Company’s Returns of the Export Trade down to the close of the Ex- 
clusive Trade of thv# Company to Chifiit. 
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Statement of the Quantity (with Value) of Cotton (excepting the Honourable Company’s 
China Investment) shipppdat the Port of Calcutta to all Parts of the World beyond the 
Presidency of Fort William, from the Official Accounts, 1795, dowm to the Year 1835, 
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36,26,752 

1816—17^ 1 

108. 


lbs. 



5*s 


also Co.'s 10,02,000 

not stated . 

Co.’S 10,02,600 

not stated. 

1 



1 

maiiridM, 


bales. 


1 


Si ^ 
0.2 

1817—18.. 

io,o;i,.3r,;i 

1,10,13,074 

1,64,843 

.5.3,60,701 j 

103.700 

31,21,960 

« s 
s a 

iHlh— 19 .. 


89,70,801 

1,27,124 

37,82,030 

63,11.5 

10.90,704 

1819—20.. 

2,37,4.36 

28 3.3,773 

30,683 

0,80,082 

37,005 

16,35,367 


1820— 21* • 

2,78,,31» 

44,40,881 

12,0,30 

7,IC,I57 

70.307 

37.21,507 

0 

% 




maiinds. 


maumls. 


04 

1821—22.. 

2,30,131 j 

34,24,311 

10,724 

3,54,002 

2,16,302 

30,38.642 


1822-23.. 

0.3,2.14 

12 44,080 

23,706 

2,88,486 

G7,»07 

9.17,002 

•9 

1823— 24•• 

i 1,58,‘'20 1 

23, 17, .308 

42.370 

4, .51, 021 

1,1.3,060 

18,90,185 


l«24- 2r>.- 

2,51,20.3 

32,28,335 

44,484 

5,01,779 

1.00, .324 

20,23,980 

*3 

lH'25-2fi.. 

2,30.141 

.30, .37, 1.30 

58,600 

4,76,160 

1,77.206 

2.3,77.404 

»• 

182G— 27- 

3,06,030 

41,oo,s:h 

60,508 

0,22,.3l0 

3,14,0.52 

3.3,28 050 

£ 

1827 - 28.. 

2,10,084 

32,62,802 

17,0.38 

2,68,887 

1,07,300 

29,81, .340 


1828—20 . 

2,01,083 

85,88,423 

14,536 

1,82,971 

1,8.3,020 

23,92,276 


1820- 30 { 

3,401 

34,260 

47 

306 

2,586 

26,717 


also C o.’b 7,415 

1,01,003 

Ca.’.s 7,415 

1.01.903 


1830 -31 { 

00.0.38 

also Co.’s 3,203 

.3,79,711 

43,848 

22,616 
Co.'s 3,203 

1.89,326 

4.3,846 

45,838 

3,8.3, .31 1 


1831— 32 { 

.3.3,7 f,r, 

4,4.3,706 

7,101 

60,174 

46,423 

3,81,340 


also C«) 'm 8,3.37 

1,01,877 

Co.’s 8,357 

1,01,877 


1632^ .33 { 

7,0.3: 

64,51] 

4,805 

41,663 

2,736 

22,848 


al&o C'l.’s 11,04.3 

02,001 

Co.’s 6,045 

02 601 


1833-34 1 

2,.34« 

28,32.3 

li)6 

1,970 

a, 071 

20,746 


also Co.’s 12,0.36 

2,00,762 

' Co.'s 12,0.36 

2,00,762 


1834—36.. 

3,52.022 

31,26,070 

37.133 

3,40,311 

3,09, .344 

27,37,431 
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CULTIVATION AND SUPPLY OF COTl’ON. 

h 

Statement of tho Export Cotton Trade of the Port of Calcutta, from the 1st of May, 
1833, to the 30th of April, 1846, compiled from the Official Records furnished from' the 
• Calcutta Custom-House. 


PERIOD. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

FOREIGN 

EUROPE. 

I CHINA. 

MauTKin. 1 

1 Value. 

MauiidB. j 

Value. 

1 Maunde. 

1 Value. 


iiui.il)ttr. ' 1 

riipeuH, 

number. 

rupee*. 

i II umber. 

rupecfl. 

I.S33— 31 

10 , 1:73 1 

I,(M1,73U ' 

! 


1 1,32,809 

13,25,102 

|s34- 3r> 

32.707 { 

3,37,(i79 

2,789 

24,615 

2,99,114 

27,00,170 

IS3.'i .K) 


4 I2,2ri,(>l2 1 

2I,G7G ! 

2,32,581 

4,40,000 

47,40,795 

37 

18,244 1 

1,71.010 

14.100 ' 

1,28,110 

4,00,.'i98 

3.5,14,034 

IS37 38 

3 ,r>'i.'S 1 

30,1)70 

73 j 

G08 

1,07,949 

18,10,029 

1838 39 

3,.'il3 

28,382 

.... 


2,28,631 1 

21,79,086 

lh3<)'-40 

25,rj74 

2,:^0,^8l 

2,679 1 

22*331 

1,38,778 

14,18,409 

|S4()- 41 

1,21'tl ! 

14,041 


. . • « 

1,00,802 1 

1 16, .50,447 

1841—42 

4,i>28 

41i,77.'» 


.... 

80.59 1 1 

8,68.171 

I‘<42 43 

1/Xil 1 

10,010 



1,19,301 

! I4,8C,.5*>0 

1813- 41 

1,712 1 

2.S.HU5 


.... 

1,05,738 1 

i 19,57,379 

1H44 Vi 

1,333 

I3.3.%9 


.... 

l.o9.3r'r, I 

1 19,93, .556 

-4»J 

147 I 

1,477 


.... 

89.088 1 

' 8.H8,.582.^ 

rot.iI innund^ 

2,2I,2:.3 1 

22,01,737 

41,377 

4,08,581 

27 . 12,757 

2 , 05 , 99,270 

'iotil lIlH i 

l,82,().':,tlf.O 

.... 

31,04,730 

.... 

22,32,21,148 


loidl rwtH 1 

I,li2,'.:j3 1 


30,399 

__ 

% 19,93,046 



St atement — {continued ). 


P E H 1 0 1). 

STRAITS of MALACCA. | 

1 All Other Quarters. 

Gran i> Total. | 

Aicrage 
Value per 

1 Maund. 

j Mnuiida. 1 

1 

Value. 1 

Mauodtf. 

1 Value. 

MauodM. 

Value. 1 


1 iiuiubiT. ' 

ruproB. 

1 iiiiniber. 

rupeen. 

number. 

1 rnppOK. 

R*. Dtr. 

18.33 31 

73 j 

1 009 j 

.... ' 


1,43,5:){) 

' 14.32,5til 

9‘9K 

l831-3:i 

2,006 ' 

: 22,014 

91 

fo’l ! 

3,30,827 , 

1 31,40,139 

9 34 

ls.r, -m, 

4,150 1 

45,411 1 

1,0.52 

I«,:»4.5 

,5,8.3,762 

02,0.3,777 

10*73 

1S30 37 

.| l,0.i2 ! 

15,568 

839 

0,673 

4.3.5,49.1 

1 38,39,347 

1 H*8l 

1837— .38 

.1 1,819 

15,948 

495 

3.910 

2,03,891 

1 18,61,165 

9*12 

183k -30 

1,328 

13, .550 

287 

865 

2,3.3,759 

1 22.21.889 

1 9*0.5 

IH3M-- 40 

. ' 13,457 

1,50,194 

7 1 

28 

1,80,495 

' 18,27,54.3 

10*12 

1810—41 

22.703 

1 2,5"*.08t» 

1.5 

00 

I.KI.KIO 

l!>.20,23f 1 

10*42 

LSM- 12 

. \ 24.9.50 

1 2,80,094 1 

1 175 j 

7(»7 

1,10.344 ' 

' 12,05,347 

10*92 

1812 - 43 

20 ,ss 0 

2,(l<» 1.38 

209 

1 ,385 

1 1,71,891 , 

17,10.983 

9*9« 

1843 41 

3.974 

1 41,927 

i 3 

1 29 

2,01,1.57 

20,25.140 

10*03 

1844- 4.5 

1,101 

! 11,012 

21 

218 

2,01,872 

; 20,18,74.5 

10* 



. 1 4,486 

1 

4 1.862 1 

48 

! 213 

93,709 

1 9,35,104 

9*97 

Totnl tuuuiid.H 

. ; 1 ,02,705 j 

11,17,10.5 J 

,3,812 

33,221 

30,81,934 

; 3,04,19,1167 

9-87 

Total Ibh 

84,51,154 

1 

3.10,142 


25,3.5,99,140 



Total rwtH 

. ' 75,457 1 

.... 1 

2,823 


22,04,278 

i 

, 


Statement of the Cotton Exported from the Presidency of Madras, 1824 to 1835- 

( Official Account). ^ 


YEARS. 

TOta l. 

i UNITED 1 
KINGD(>M| 

BENGAL. 

1 CHINA. 

! BOMBAY. 

Othe 

J^lacei 

Quantity. 

1 Value. 

Value, j 

Value. 

1 Value. 

1 Value, i 

m 2.5 

cwt. 

44,287 

rupeeH. 

10,8(1.460 

rup4*eH. 

1,0.5,697 

rupee*. 

62 

rupees. 

8..10,]»8 

rupees. | 
1,10,921 , 

•s* 

425 -26 

39,030 

11,89,894 

1,18,691 

.... 

.5,58,22.5 

4,71,155 ! 


426 -27 

40,410 

7.10,084 

49,5.15 

1.462 

.5,29,091 

1,14,2.58 

827-28 

.17,370 

7,10,819 

31.074 

• 

0,30,527 

2i,635 
2.02,379 ' 


428—29 

50,737 

; 1,02,101 

52,203 

1*771 

7,00,402 


429-30 

01.5:13 

:<H,916 

12,34,303 

7,72.001 

41,703 

l,70,9(^ 

48,160 

10,125 

7,09,396 

.5,30.930 

4,25,880 1 

12.4$6 ! 

79 a 

430-31 


431 -32 

42,976 

8,03,387 

0,00,860 

20,8 14 

l,*i 1,200 

28,250 

b C 

432 ;i3 

39,906 1 

0,83,373 

2,39,(»8 1 

3.5,342 

1,31,029 

2,70,054 

tD 

433 -34 

4.14 3.5 

2.5,982 

91,595 

1,.53,136 
' 1.5,79,32.5 

95,.lfl3 1 
4.i:i,305 1 

39,806 

i 22..55 1 1 

* 

J 
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OUIENrAL commerce:. 


Statement of the Export Cotton Trade of the Port of Madras^ from May 1, 1833, to 
April 30, 1846, compiled from the Official Records funiished from the Madras Custom- 
House. 


YEARS. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


FOREIGN EUROPE. 


CHINA. 



Candies. 

Value. 

Caodira. 

1 

Value. 

Candies. 

Value. 


imlier. 

rup<*o<. 

! number. 


1 number. 

rupees. 

1833—34. 

924 

66.995 

1 

972 

67,176 

1834-35.. 

.MSI 

3,80,395 

36,106 

2,694 

1.92,391 

1835— .3G.. 

13,677 

9.36,ri46 

1 1,69.5 

1,19,512 

•i,80,90I> 

21.212 

14,94.000 

1836-37.. 

13,0.36 

10,63,046 1 

1 *2,222 

* 28,333 

23,04,175 

1837—38.. 

1.284 

94,797 

i 351 

26,985 , 

6,5.59 

4,83, .3.59 

1838—39.. 

3,788 

3.(H.285 1 

1 427 

34.158 

1 14,43.5 

11,26,402 

1839—40. . 

18,759 

14.26.713 1 

1 4,853 

3,72,898 ! 

' 6,58.5 1 

.5,26,785 

184U— 41.. 

.5,850 

3,71,0.57 

1 


! 5.678 i 

3.9I.6S7 

1811—42.. 

17,512 

10,76,001 

' 259 

17,578 i 

' 17.215 1 

11,1.5,814 

1842—43.. 

5,305 

2.84,711 1 

42 

2,669 j 

j 40,556 j 

24,1 (>,994 

1843—44. . 

4,661 

2,1 1,376 

350 

15.741 ! 

1 19,514 1 

11.13,46.5 

1844—45.. 

1.5,339 

8,.34,9H2 



17,712 1 

11.11,511 

1845—46.. 

6,314 

3,38.081 

2 

*96 ! 

.5,191 I 

2.89,503 

Total candies 

Total lbs .......j 

I • 1,11,800 

.5, .59, 00,000 

1 4.99.107 

73,92,085 

10,.570 

.52,8.5,000 

47,188 

7,96,961 1 

V S6,6.56 1 

9.33,28,000 
8,33,286 

1,26,33,112 

Total cwts 1 

.... 




Statement of the Quantity (with Value) of Cotton (excepting the Honourable Com- 
pany’s China), shipped at the Port of Bombay to all Parts of the World beyond the 
Presidency of Bombay, 1801, 


YEARS. 

T U T A L. 

UNITED KING- 
1 DOM. 

FRANCE. 

CHINA 

0 T 1I,K R 

« Value. 

j Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

jP L A C E S. 

|g()| 3 

rupees. 

, rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

30,84,728 

47,27,769 

.38,93,560 

76,25.649 

04 73 639 


1K02 — 3 





1 gfl3 — 4 

42,68.68.5 
80,4 1,726 

2,77,065 



1804 — 5 



1805 — 6 


’ ' 


1806 — -7 




( 

1S07 — 8 

1808 — 0 

90,25,238 

51,71,923 

7,82,8.35 

6.91,182 


73,96.978 

41,6(1,092 

38,68. 1 HI 
33..5(;.221 
30,(i3.570 


1809—10 



JHIO— 11 

4't Til M21 

ioi,5.Vj:i5 

39,900 



lHll-12 

1812 . J.l 

3.5/22;337 


*5 

a 

IS13-, 14 

IM14— 15 

26,14,724 

I8,.347 
96,205 
1,90,617 
11,36,.395 \ 


22,76,373 

29,61,608 

44 , 2 : 1 , 64 1 

41,11,786 

"o 

I8J.5-16 

1816- 17 

53.64,959 

S 57,51.668 

1 Co.'g 26,626 

•• 

1 

1MI7 18. 

2r,.626L / 

37,04,23^ 
6%«6,I97 1 

2,68,353 

3,54,477 

.06.061 

73 

1818—19 

r 1,26,63.140 

1 Co.’s 29, ,523 
/ 47,11,377 

34,23,770 

1091 265 

b 

0* 

a 

1819—20 ! 

2P,r«3 4 

28,00,470 \ 

u 

0 

1 

1820-21 

1821 — 22 , . 

ICo.’fa 6,30,841 
f 52,89,118 

1 Co. B 2,56,216 
) 47.49 310 

6,30,841 / 

3,.H3,.5H8 1 

2 56,216 / 

8,40;»86 \ 

44,89,062 

32,.30,0]9 

30,07,096 

0 

s 

2 . 

1822 23 

1 Co.’S 9,046 

9,M6 / 



1823 — 24 

61,92,873 

92,74,275 

20,56,.372 

34,81 089 



1824*25 


Vi ^9 77^ 


18'i.'if -26 

1 <in * 1^*1 

aa fi'i finv 


70 fill UO 


1820—27 

87,11.667 

1 03 28 8.38 

25,85 37 1 

• 36,19.5 

10,200 

M cri •imo 


1827—28 

41 04 6.31 

6 . 5 I 2 R 6 

.50,963 

88 0 1 2 

57 (jr I 1 4 


1828—29 

Arif OtjCS 

99,63.825 < 

1 46|49 42t 

40 (S3„!l24 


1829 ->30..!.. 

82,77 1 20 

14 84 656 

iiJ M 


1830-31. 

f 9d!2rs435 

33.f#3,931 ' 

i 2L67G J 

32 9 / 58 ! 

1 '1,M4 



18.31-32 

1 Co.’s 21.676 
' 8849416 




1832—33 • 

1,21 1.50, 7 .5ft 
1,47,86.5.50 

53.98,1614 

16,572 <■ 

4>af»l CkfilllO 

flfi 2fr 7*il 


1833-34 ! 

. 4i!936 

86,95,321 
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Statement of tho Export Cotton Trade of the Port of Madras— - 


YEARS. 

STRAITS OP MALACCA. 

ALL OTHER QUARTERS. 

Gkano Total. 

A veiace 
Value 

Caudieo. 

V..luc. 

Candies. 

Value. 

Caiidiev. 

V alue. 

per 

Candy. 


n umber. 

riipeea. 

outuber. 

riip»’«*a. 

iiuijib' r. 

rupees. 

p. cLnt 



203 

14,189 

(195 

48,057 

2,7i« 

1,96.6!>6 

7029 



20.'# 

14,3(11 

309 

27,l^i9 

8,784 

6,41,225 

73 

iriw— :w 


.... 

675 

47,340 

.37,2.19 

2.1,118,428 

69*74 

|s:U) 37 

a ‘4 

1.81 A 

718 

.58.610 

44,33.1 

36,08, .151 

81-39 

IK.i7-»K 


1 

(W 

6.970 

8.262 

6.10.211 

73*85 




480 

» 61 

4, .131 

18,717 

14,69,816 

78*53 

1H3!4- 40 , 

»!i j f..7I3 ^ 

1.01,1 ^ fA<MW 

318 

24,07(1 

30,600 

23,57.185 

77*0.4 

IH40- 41 i 

11,072 

7,.1 1.7.17 

23,650 

i5,77,.H9 

, 66*67 

IHII- 4*2 - 

5,R03 

2,99.303 

3,828 

1,86,.3.19 

4 1,737 

2.1,9.1,115 . 60*24 

Irt42-4:i ! 

2,337 

l.(H,,2K3 

184 

8,823 

48,424 

28,19,480 

58*22 

1KI3 -44 1 

1,11(1 

,37.'Mift 

39 

1,780 

2.1.680 j 

14,03.330 

.14*64 



912 

r,.i,(iM3 

19,58(1 

1,876 

1.19.065 

31.839 1 

21.19,841 

7,14,186 

29*14 

1H45- 40 

3.'i7 

1.370 ! 

! 66,917 

13,431 ! 

5;i'16 

Total candien 

Tot.ll ib» 

Total rwta i 

12,201 

<3i,00..'i00 

. 

21.301 ' 

1,06,50.500 I 
95,(H.f4 ! 

13,51.054 

1 ‘ * * 1 

3,l2.ri28 I 

17,12,61,000 j 

15,29,143 ! 




(rKNERAL Statistics of the Cotton Trade of Bombay, from the 1st of January, 1834, to 
tlie Slst of December, 1846, compiled from the Official Records of the Bombay 
Custom-House. 

EXPORTS. 


p K a 1 o 1 ). 


! OREAT BIUTAIN. 


'foreign EFROPE.' 

I ! 


CHINA. 


j STRVITS OP 
MALACCA. 



Pounds. 

Value. , 

Puiuids. 

! Value. 

I Pounds. 

1 Value. 

1 Pounds. 

1 


1 niiniiter. 

rupees. ' 

number. 

rupees. 

1 number. 

' rupees 

. number. 

rupees. 

1 Jan. to 30 Apt it, 1834. 

! 97,18,841 

18.70,037 

2,73.616 

11.9.36 

' 2,07,04,656 

I 38.2(.i475 



ls.‘U-35 

! 3,21,77,712! 

68,18,510 

18,68.272 

63,716 

; 2,'<2,00,276 

' 57,47.188 

3,7.1,928 

68,7.10 

m;w-36 

' 4,5*/ ,9.1.. 196 

1,0.1,51,845 

11,37,780 

2, .‘16.68.1 

1 2.87,13,216 

' (;3,H9.304 

3,13,208 

' 62,732 

1836 37 

1 6.8 1,6.-1,001 

1 ,02,39,925 

4,33,972 

79.220 

4,41.61,364 1 70.11.729 

G,m.004 

I 1.03.817 

I«:i7 .38 

! 3,81,00,172 1 

.15,0 1,2, *17 

2.06,052 

27,.185 

.1,61,(M,028 

80,2.1,130 

11,70,009 

' 1,67,900 

I83h - 39 

j 3,18,00,887 1 

47,<i9,069 

2.53,727 

3(»,403 

6.76.72,812 

92.7 1, .193 

4,09,138 

1 .17,819 

1839 4(1., 

j 5,90,01,134 

NO, 1.1, .*103 

v,r 3,910 

4I,.«*9 

2,91,68,699 

50,(J6,n30 

32,72.917 

; 4,23,428 

1810 41 

! 8,1.1.81,688 

1,18,51,177 ' 

6.12. 129 

8.*1.i2H 

.•1.;17. 11,049 

48,77,869 

1,3.1,08,112 

; 18,96,332 

In 41 -.42 

10,47, 95, (MU 

1,42,41,793 ' 

1,U,7I8 

Ii,818 

4,71,00,464 

63,08,196 

74.49, (K)7 

1 9,05,060 

1842 - 43 

6,98,39,91 i 

88,02,083 1 

.. .. 


7.64,11,744 

91,89.441 

1.(i0.9!>8 

' 5,38,404 

1843 44 

!M 7.8 1,8*28 

1,16,61.169 • 

23,97.1 

3.42.1 

7.75.51,410 

91,51,208 

10,79,860 

1,20,242 

IM4 45 

j 6,22,96,9.14 

64,89,2 111 1 

l,7«i,33.1 

1.1,763 

(*1,88,12,814 

84,71.928 

15.14,714 

1 1,71,610 

1 84.5 -46 

4,71,0.1,311 

5.1,31,108 . 

H,9;i.8,l3 

95,417 

7,19.51,187 

76,55.330 

27,68,904 

' 2,75,380 

1 May to3J lier., 1846. 

3,44,70,486 

35.94,212 i 



.1,16,(0,032 

31,0.*..214 

1 2>4 1,440 

. 21,285 

Total Iba 

77,66,6.1,818 1 



62,95.639 


68.66, 14, 651 


3/12,99.920 

. 

Total cwtR 

69,34,516 1 

• a 4 • 1 

56,211 


61,30,667 


2.97,321 


Total candle 

9,‘»0,(.45 

11,01,80,037 * 

8,030 

7,12.463 

8,7.1,810 

9,l3.:t4,711 

42,474 

48.72.765 

Average of 13 year.s.. . 

76,20.1 1 

84,98,464 ; 

618 

.17,113 

67,370 

72,.16,518 

3,267 

3,74,828 


M A N 1 

L L A. 

PEWSIAN GULP. 1 

ARVBIAN GULF. 

COAST OP AFRICA 

PERI O D. 

1 









PoiindH. 

Value. 

i'utitJiis. 

Value 

Pounds. 1 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 


^ number. 

rupees 

nuiulH'r. 

rupees. 

number. 

nip« ea. 

number. 

rupees. 

1 Jan. to 30 April, 1834. 



2,59,300 

43,217 

4,34,728 

73,966 



1834- 35. 



78,008 

15.100 

9,36.096 

1,69.897 

21,952 

3,49d 

1^35—36. 



4,42,373 

r>4,62.1 

17,92,420 

2,31.633 



1836 37. 



1,36,200 

18,816 

14.30,192 

2,03,694 

8.624 

1,210 

1837- 38. 



4,35,11.1 

4.1,961 

10,14.624 

1,47,570 

7.1,316 

9,025 

1M3H— 39. 



1,38,236 

15,150 

10,43,879 

1,5.1,983 

29,.16H 

4,375 

18.39 -40 

1 2.00,782 

27,053 

VI, 560 

1 1,9(i2 

10,89,740 

1.54.957 

1,05,104 

13,. VI 

1810 - 41 

8.84,128 

1,18,414 

47,348 

6,270 

10,87.003 

1,40,764 

1,680 

/i2 

1841-^42 

.... 


2,03,802 

17,473 

0,72.4(38 

1,19,812 

74,928 

8,498 

1842—43.. 



1,30,32.1 

13,609 

,7.11,735 

77,833 

36,693 

3,976 

1843-44. 



1,99.295 

22,057 

7,90,269 

92,982 

11,268 

1,201 

1844-45. 



1,90.2.13 

20,0*20 

10,13,423 

1,07.277 

19,030 

1,821 

184.1—46 

1 21,872 

2,009 

4,81,510 

4(i.6l3 

9,31,192 

01,595 

71.110 

6,0.11 

i Alay to 31 Dec., 1846. 

i 


30,907 

a3,0l 1 

3,81,622 

39.243 

32,972 

1 3,511 

Total Iba 

< 11.12.782 1 

# .... r 

28,76,711 


1,36,29,391 

, , , 

4.88,6.11 


Total cwta 

9,93.1 I 

.... i 

* 2.\685 


l,21,(iiH 


4,3(i3 


Total catidiea 

1,420 1 

1,48,376 ! 

3,660 

3.15,904 

17.384 

18,07,206 

623 

1 «IN8,204 

Average of 13 years.. . 

109 1 

11,414 1 

283 

26,608 

1,317 

1.39.016 

48 

4,477 


— jy. 
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OKIENTAL COMMERCE, 


Ge^t^ral Statistics of the Cotton Trade of Bombay, from 1st of January, 1834, to 31st 
of December, 1846 — {continued), 


PERIOD. 


C A LC UTT A. 


MALABAR and CUTCH AND ’ortfiSuliordiuato' 4LL OTH BR 
CANARA. SOINDE. to Bombay. | QUARTERS. 



Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 1 

Value. 

1 Pounds, j 

Value. 

j Pounds. 1 

Value, j 

Pounds. 1 

Value. 


number. 

rupeeK. 

number. 

rupees. 

1 number 1 rupees. 

number.' 1 

rupees. , number. | rupees, 

1 Jan. to 30 April, IH3<I 

G7,0.32 

12,800* 

82,908 

6,753 



15,568 

2.G25 1 



1834—35 



1,11,328 

17.989 ! 



14,112, 

2.457 1 



1835— 3G 


! 

3.04,388 

• 46,001 1 

1 1,568 

250 

18,424! 

3.145 1 



1836—37 

39.984 

6.250 j 

1,07,492 

14,490 1 

li 10,976 

i,il7o 

r^iai, 

1,157 



1837—38 

23,000 

10,8351 

1,37,255 

17,2.-.9 

8G,4.3C 

8.220 

23,968 

2,568 1 

10.04G 

1,031 

1838—39 

08,315 

1,G49; 

15,692 

1,7.50 

46.718, 

.5,397 

8,960 

1,060 

1.7I7| 

342 

1839-40 


•• 

50,688 

7,G8.5 j 

1 12,264 

1.380 

12,320 

1,410 

44,.548 

9,1 10 

1840-41 

1.57.11/ 

23,210 

21,672 

2.79:» 

32,172j 

4.010 

1,428 

1.50 

40,76Kj 

5,704 

1841-42 



G,24l 

436 

3,298 

318 





1S42— 43 



2,057 

217 1 

1 7,774 

873 

2,62 ll 

400 



1843—44 



7,510 

600 

1 1,649 

1.670 

7381 

75 

5,923' 

G9I 

JH44— 45 

2.87,058 

32,138 

23,367 

2,266 

! 2.447 

272 





1845 46. . 

16,14,459 

1,50,44G' 

33,020 

3,318 

8,960| 

796 

.4071 

764 i 

27,50“ 

2,506 

1 ])|lay to 31 Dec. 184G. 

4,19.418 

.42,3321 









Total lbs 

v 

25,70,983 


9,03,627 

*• 1 

2,14,262 


1,1 1.77S 


1,30,507 


Total cwts 

23,009 


8,068 


1,913, 


1.025 

,, 

1,165 


Total randios. . . 

3,2iT 

2,8l,CG0! 

1,153 

1,2V,5:.9 i 


24,68G 

117 

15,911 

166 

19.417 

Average of 13 years... 

253 

21,897! 

89 

9.350 1 


1,899 

11 

1,224 

13' 

1,194 


Grand Total. 


PERIOD. 

Pounds. 

Hundred- Wt. 


Average Value 
per Candy. 

1 Value. 


number. i 

! number. 

number. 

rupees. 

{ rupees. 

1st Jan. to 30th April, 1834 . 

3.15,86,952 

2,82.023 

40,289 

145M2 

1 ,58.74,830 

1834 

6,47.83,681 

5,78.125 

82,632 

156*20 

1,29,07,3‘»7 

1835 

7,85,18.972 

7,01,062 

1.00,152 

17»63 

1,73,89,218 

1836 

11,54,90,001 

10,31.219 

1,47,317 

120 

1,70.77.778 

1837 

0.74.15,121 1 

1 8.70,046 

1,21,292 

1)2 37 

1,39,60,341 

18.18 

10,14,89,619 

9,<MJ,I.58 

1.29,15) 

, 1 10*62 

1,43,20,.59() 

1839. 

9,3.1,30,106 

8.33, .lOti 

1,19.044 

122*20 

1,46,47,718 

1840... 

13, 17, 16, ,591 

11.76.012 

1,<»8,006 

119*13 

1.90,14,425 

1841.. . 

16,10,26,110 

14.37,7.13 

2,0.5,390 

10.5*. 55 

2,16,79,4111 

1842.. . 

14.76.4 /,H51 

13,18,219 

1.88,320 

100*50 

1,89,20,920 

1843.. . 

17,14,53,725 

1.V10h:j7 

2,18.691 

90*29 

2,10,58,233 

1844.. 

13,43,82,401 

11.99,813 

1,71,106 

H9 35 

1,. 5.1, 16,244 

1845. 

12,88,20,296 

6,72,60,907 

11,50.181 j 

1,61,312 

83*18 

1.36,07,99.1 

Lst May tu 31st Dec. 1846 

6,00,455 1 

85,779 

79*35 

08,08.8)1 

Total lbs 1 

Total cwts 1 

1'otal candies 1 

1,. 52, 49, 43, 729 

1,. 16, 15, 669 1 

19,4.5,081 

109*04 

21,32,5.5.023 

Average of 13 years 

11,7.1,03,301 

10,47.3.51 ' 

1,49,622 

— 

1,64, 04, .102 


NnTB.-'I'ht; wviitkita turiiiahed iu thin Statement were «’ouipile«l from the mauifestn of the veiiseis m which the 
Cotton wan exported, down to the year ]A42'-43, t>ince which time they have been taken from the export reij^interf'. 
W'hicU give the weight declared by cxpnrtera on their export noten. 


Statement of the Value of the Export Cotton Trade of the Port of Tuticoriii (within the 
Madras Presidency), compiled from the Oflicial Records furnished from the Madras 
Custom-House. . • 



Oicat 

1 Foreign 


All other 




PERIOD. 

Britain. 

! Europe. 

Cbina. 

Quarters 

1 Tota l. 

Value. 

REMARKS. 


rupels. 

1 rupees. 


rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees 


18.13-34. 

28,308 



13,594 

41,902 

2,756 

I'o Bombay, (here 

1 

32,970 

i 



32.970 

retiirna are exrlud- 

1835—30. 

1,18,947 


51,.562 

8,079 

1,27,023 

.5,742 

'ed from theexpoit 

1830- 37.. 

60,732 



1,12,294 

2.68A94 

trade of Tiiticonn, 

|H37_3R . 

76,090 

22,197 




76,090 

840 

!as they enter a se- 

1838-39.. 



5,810 

28,007 

1,08,485 

!cond time into 

1839^40., 

3,40.113 

40,0.50 


• • 

3,80,769 

2 A3, 108 

1,103 

|the general export 
: statement from 

1840—41.. 

1,57,752 


94,920 

436 


1841-42., 

7,44,226 

; 47,292 , 



7,91,518 


1 Bombay. 

1812—43.. 

72,1823 

! , 

3,06,192 

5,70,990 

788 

4 10,108 


1843-41.. 

1 •• 


5,70, ‘100 



1844—45. 

1,42,618 

•* ■ 

1 1,02,884 

288 1 

,15.45,790 



1845—40 a . 

77,443 

1 

! ** 

0,72,042 

14,030 j 

6,61,7-iO 

11,324.. 

..Total 3,00,094. 


18,74,229 

1 87,948 1 

10,59.499 

1 14,222 1 

.50.05, §^9 




Note. — The value alone of the vxporti* ifioni Taticorin haa been turriiahed from the Mudraii Custom- Hvuse. Ilie 
averae4a.*'nniia1 value in the wtatemert of the Madraa exports afibraa no baaia for an oatioiate of the auantity In this 
rane, ioavniiirb as a R( od deal of the cotton ahipped from Madras conainta of weatern. which is much Inferior to Tin- 
ncvelly.tbe only ridion shipped from TiitiLoriii. If 00 rupf^ea In; assumed aa the probable average cost, the quantity 
exported in t^c 13 years of this statement will bo about 81,431 Mddras candles. 
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(iF.NERAL Statistics of the Import Cotton Trade ot* Bombay, from the Ist of January, 18t34, 
to 31st of December, 1846, compiled from the Official Records of the Bombay Cnstbm 
House. 

IMPORTS. 


PERIOD. 

G U Z 

E It A T. 

CON 

K U N. 


Quantity. 

V alue. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1 .Tan. to 30 April, 1834 

lbs. 

lupecs. 

lbs. 

rupees. 

2,28,51^4 1 

29,86,505 

54,77,612 

5,56,885 

|834 35 

2,74,57.0.52 

34,10,611 

1,83,77.548 

23,03,744 

1M:15 -38 »... 

3,77,2i‘^04 

55,12.736 

2,33,14,3% 

31,18,572 

is:ui'-3r 

7.49,12,837 

97,67,735 

3,14,77,257 

34,79.7«0 

18.17 -38 

7,. 13, 83, 208 

1,01,37,364 

1,88,18,401 

26,73,321 

1 83H - 39 

0,05, 18,023 

91,83,787 

3,70,53,185 

55,61,881 

IS.19- 40 

• 2,00,58,5 111 

3.5,67,018 

2.60,04,490 

35,46,967 

1810-41 

9,00.40,004 

1,4 1,51, .584 

4.3.5,11,949 

50,96,807 

I. 'til— 42 

5,8.5,40.1)90 

74,03,080 

5,13.4.5,164 

64,78,538 

1812 43 

6,68,84,510 

80,77,625 

1W,78.0<)6 

4,60,76,711 

52,13.776 

1‘<I3 44 

7,18,29.407 

4,01,15,810 

2,70,00,450 

40,83,327 

1841—45 

0.48,46.7.53 

77,60,699 

32,19,602 

23,13,870 

1815-46.. 

7,1 1.57,201 

73,49,082 

2.29,28,212 

1 May to 31 Dec. IHtO. 

2,.5.5, 41.167 

2.5,09,888 

81,19,661 

8,35,281 

Total Him 

Tot^l (’WtN 

Total cuiidicM 

77,83,49,308 

09.40,518 

9,92,793 

10,12,87,486 

39,99,26,936 

V». 70,77 6 
5,10,111 

.5,05,82,271 

Averace of thirteen year* 

1 76.369 

77,91,315 

39,230 

1 38,90,044 


Generai. Imports of Bombay, — {contmuedS) 

^lALAJlAR ANDTANAUaJ 

I- , 

Quantity. | Yal 


1 Jan. to 30 April, 1831 

lbs. 

1G,20,.528 

rupees. 

2,07,342 

1K3I— 35 

7,65,30.016 

1»,.53,276 

18.1.5-30 

1,. 10, 60,264 

1.5,96,737 

IK30 .17. 

1,14,16,142 

19.60,615 

18.17 ■ 38 1 

11,63,471 

1,97,195 

18.18 39 1 

1 84,95,33.1 

13,11,708 

1839— 4t). 

5.5,92,362 

7,48,411 

1840 -41... 

1.51,77,977 

19.30,083 

1841 42. 

1,71.09,675 

20,31,006 

1842 43 1 

1,72,83.801 

19,9!».2.50 

22,54,661 

1813 44 ! 

2,05,82,284 

1814 -45 1 

1,30, .50,6 11 

13,42.209 

dK45 -46 

2.30 42,« 62 

12.42.9.U 

1 May (u 31 Deo. 1846. 

66,51, .196 

♦),88,I68 

Total lbs 

Tutal 

Total candies 

15,18,09,582 
la, 56, 246 
1,03,7 10 

1,84,76,596 

Averftgo of tbirteen years.. 

11,901 

14,21,276 


Clirull AND SCINDE. | 

ALL OTHER QUARTERS. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity, 

Value. 

lbs. 

rupees 

lbs. 

rupees. 

47,870 

4,703 

60.368 

5.094 

1.12..10K 

10,82.1 



8,08,108 

1,10,843 

.5,35.080 

77,257 

44,34.216 

0,4 1, .138 

6,25,580 

90,686 

1.K97 

66,76,168 

7,66,670 

13,093 

22,42,343 

3,01,002 

47,576 

9,425 

10,69.316 

1,97,502 

4,126 

634 

,1.02.71,883 

13,20.445 

22,760 

2,932 

.14,62,725 

4,27.079 



49,21,112 

,5,.52,774 

88,312 

2,989 

1,. 53,07 .7 12 

19,12,085 

37.246 

4,211 

1,10,65,626 

13,30,205 

1,616 

220 

6''M1..525 1 

7.57.522 



30,87,76.1 ! 

.1,06,542 



7,01,66.705 


14,34,767 


6,26,488 


12.810 


89.108 

86,58,313 

1,830 

1,95,045 

6,884 

1 6,66,024 

141 

15,073 


Grand Total of Cotton Imported into Bombay. 


PERI o u. 


1 January to 30 April, lK3t 

1H.H--35 

IHSA-Sf. 

1830—37 

V«37— 38 

1838 - 80 

1830 -40 

J840 -41. 

1841 ~42, 

1842—43. 

1843^-44., 

1844— 45 

1845— 4C. 

1 May to 31 DecemW, 1846 


Quantity 

1 

Qua,ftity. ^ | 

1 Quantity. 

Average Value 
per Candy. 

Value. 

lbs. 

cwts. 1 

1 candies. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

3.00,57.822 

2,68.373 1 

1 38,339 

98*10 

37,61,129 

5,35,09,924 

4,7H,l>7l 

68,367 

. 97*68 

66,78,4.54 

7,54,47.6.52 

6,73,640 

96.234 

111*42 

1,07.22,145 

12,28,66,0.12 

10,97,018 

1.56,717 

101*71 

1,.V),40,074 

9, 00.53,. 521 

8,84,407 

1,26,344 

109 

1,37.76,447 

10,83,.')6.06() 

5,96,26,813 

9.67,465 1 

1 1,. 18, 209 

118*45 

1.63.70,803 

5,32.382 

76,05.5 1 

1 106 

80,01,522 

16,56,24,663 

14,78,792 

9.11.2.56 
1,66,401 1 

1 110*86 

2,34,10,853 

13,04,58,154 

1 1,61,80.5 
12,07.629 

1 08*76 

1,64,34,509 

1,58,46,433 

13,52,54,512 

1,72..5I0 i 

91*85 

14,78,72,480 

13,20.290 

1,88,613 

97*73 

1,84,33,850 

11,39.71,056 

10,35,1.56 

1,47.922 

(12*36 

1,36,62.025 

11,38,8^603 

4,36,9^987 

10,16,862 

7,45.266 

80*22 

\.16,63,408 

3,90,178 

55,739 

79*48 

44,29,879 

1,40,17,77,288 

1,25.15,868, 

17,87,981 1 

1 10022 

17,92,00,611 

10,78,29,022 

9,62,7.59 

ww 


1,37,84,632 


Aymg e of 1 3 yeara . 

Not’k.— thu weiRhtalfurbittheA iVrth'ia atatemoUt aro compiled fiom the import register* at the Ciiiitoin-houae, which 
contain the weight declared by tho importora. <61^ 

The raluc was computed prior to 1837—38, according to tho prices published in the Price Carrents of the place and 
since that time from the list of prices furnished periodically by the Chamber of Commerce to the Collector. -• 

These values, however, being the current prices for the better qualities of the several descriptioAs of cotton, a 
deduction of about five per cent should be made, in order to arrive at a correct estimate of the actual ralue of tU ? 
import cotton trade of t^e port, * 
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ORIENfAL COMMERCE. 


« 

General Statement of the Export Cotton Trade India from 1833 — 34 to 1845 — 46. 


r> 17 n f n n 

BOM 

BAY. j 

CALI 

C IJ T T A. 

MADRAS. 


Quantity. 

Value. ! 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


cwts. 

rupees. j 

cwta. 

rupeea. 

cwt». 

rupees. 

1833—34 

1 Jan. to 30 April 1834 

2,82,023 

5.8,71,839 , 

1,05,400 

14,32,501 

12,491 

1,90,006 

1834-3.5 

.ViM'J'i 

1,20,07,397 

2.47.405 

31,16,130 

30,214 

0,41,22.5 

1835- 36 

7,0!, 002 

1,73,89,218 : 

4.28 880 

62,0^,777 ' 

1,00.334 

25,98.428 

1836-37 

10,31,219 

1,70,77,778 ! 

3,10.0.54 

.38,:i9,337 

1.97,0;)3 

30,08,55.5 

I8:)7— 38 

8,70.010 

1,39,00,341 j 

1,49,798 

18,01,165 

30,884 

0.10,211 

1838-39 

9,00,158 

1.4:1, 20, .500 ! 

1,711741 

92.21,88(1 

• K3,.55H 

H. 60.8, 56 

1830-40 

8,3;),:)00 

1,40.47,718 ; 

1,32,608 

18,27,543 

1,30,000 

23,57,185 

1840—41 

11,70,042 

1,90,14,42.5 

1,35,783 

19,20,237 

1,05,619 

1.5,77.540 

1841-42 

14,37,7.3:1 

2,10,79,410 I 

81,000 

12,0.5,347 

1,99.718 

20,05.115 

1842 -^3 

13,18.2:19 

1,89,20,920 j 

1.26,290 

1 • 17.10.983 

2.10,178 

28.19.480 

1843—44 

i.'i.30,s;i7 

2 10,58.233 ! 

1,48.009 

20.2.5,140 

1.14,012 

I4,0.3,:):{0 

1844^45 

11,09,84:1 

1,. 53, 16,244 1 

1,18,314 

20,18,74.5 

1,59,904 

21,10,841 

184.3—46 

11,50,181 

1,30,07,993 ! 

6k,H92 

9,:)5,I04 

.5'»,072 

7,14.183 

1 May to 31 Dec. 1840. 

0.00,4.55 

08,08,811 1 

! 




, Total 

I,:i0,l5,.509 

21,32,55,923 j 

22,64,278 1 

3,01,I<),0(j7 

1.5.29,1 13 

» 

2,28,11,0.54 

Annual average 

10,47,351 1 

1,04,01,302 

1,74,17 :» i 

23,39,097 

1,17.020 

17,.54,7I.) 


General Statement of the Export Cotton Trade of India from 1833 — 34 to 1845 — 46— 

{continued), 

1 T U T I C O R i N. j T 0 T A L () F A Ji r. INDIA. 

p R R I o i». - j - - - - ; 

VuHntity. Value. Quantity. * | Value. 


, cwts. rupeei. cwta. rupees. 

1833- 34 ! 3,1 ir, 41/KI2 I J,2l,47r: 10,7 1, OiH) 

I Jau.toSO Ap^il, 1834 .. .. */, 82,02.') 38,74,H3!» 

1834- 35 f i 2,45f, 32,!»70 8,r,r,5«0 l,C7,*i7,73l 

1835- 30 1 ‘♦.MW 1,27,023 13,05,782 2,03,79,040 

1886<:i7 8,357 1,12,294 15,57,403 2,A2,.17,}I04 

1837 -38 1 5,001 70, WO 10,02,389 1,05,1.3,807 

1838— 39 2,085 28,007 11,03.542 1,80,40,342 

1839— 40 ; 28,:):n 3.80.709 11,30,M5I 1. ■•2,13.2 15 

1840— 41 , 18,835 2,.5;),I08 14,30,279 2,27.71,319 

1841 — ^2 1 58,801 7 , 91,518 17 , 77,411 2 , 03 , 71.300 

1842— 43 32,74.5 4,40,108 10,93.4.52 2, ;)9, 03,497 

1843— 44 42,473 5, 70, ‘390 18, .35,001 2,5n,.'>7,003 

]g44..45 1,15,013 l.W,70O 10,2:1,104 2,10,00,020 

184.3—46 49,401 0,04,720 13,28,, 500 1,59,82,(810 

1 May to Dec. 1840 .. .. 0,00,455 08,08.8)1 

Total 3,70,924 50,05,889 1.77,85,914 27,15,53,438 

Annual average 28,994 3,89,684 13,08,140 2,08,88,726 


Abstract. 


PERIOD OF THIRTEEN 
PORT. YEARS. 

•QUANTITY. 

Tuta l. j Annual Average 

1 January, 18:)4, to 31 December, 1S4C.. 

Calcutta.. 1 May, 1833, to 30 Aprils 1846 

Madras... Ditto ditto 

Tuticoriu. pitto ditto 

cwta. 

I,36,15,.’y60 ; 
32,64,278 
15,20,143 
3,70,924 

• ewta. 

10,47, .351 
1,74,175 
1,17,026 
28.994 

Grand ^otal of thirteen years for all India 

1.77,85,914 

! L_| 

Annual average of quantvy and value 
of thirteen ycors for all India 

a • 

1.1.68 146 1 


VALUE, 


Total. | 

Annual Average 

rupeea. 

rupeea. 

31,32,5.5,923 

1,64,04,302 

3.01.19,007 

23,39,997 

2,28,11,654 

17,54,743 

.50,65,889 

8,89JIB4 

27, 15, .53, 4.33 


.. 

3,06,88,726 
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Statement showing the Annual Produce of Five AJcrcs of Soil of Average Description, 
the Assessment thereon, and the Average Market Value of that Jh'oduec, in an Ordinary 
Season, in Sholapoor Collectoratc. 


uEscRirrioN 

OF 

PRODUCE. 


Avorago Annual 
Prodjice ul 
Fiv<* Acien of 
Ordinary Soil. 


Cotton 

Sugar 

Peppi r, H'd fihil-l 

hf • no 

Tunm^nr '.‘i.’i 

Ilhooyr n»iog * 10 

11 iirt'o !|(i 

Tour I l.'j 

Ji^ary ;*J0 

Al'»<*** or J jir\ ns.. . I 
W hi-at (l»t hort). . '10 

I'iruin II Vi 

Aluikrr or Mutt.. 3 
TfoJ or St^saiiiuiii. j 7^ 

Karalci Jrr'l | 

Moog... j 5 

Oorc(.‘(l { 7 

Rico *20 

Savch 10 

llrraiidee 10 

Wfieat (*2nii sort; .'30 


10 mauudii’ weiglit* 


capacity 


Ooverumeiit 

Aveiage 

Aixp^sint'iit on 

Matkt t V riliie 1 

Fi\e Acres, 

lor Five 

Acres 

heiiig Right 

In the 

Viiiias per Acre. 

CuUi\ator. 


rs. 

% 

a. 

P- i 



r 

2'. 

» 

0 




2 10 


0 ' 




oo 

» 

“ 1 




10.'. 

0 

0 





0 

0 




20 

0 

0 




30 

0 

0 




32 

II 

0 


2 lUpcos 


14 

H 

0 


and 

2.. 

0 

0 


s aiiiius. ' 

31 

0 

0 




i; 

0 

0 




30 

0 

0 

1 



12 

S 

0 




12 

0 

0 



17 

0 

h 1 

1 


40 

0 

i 

1 

i 

I', 

0 

0 ' 

i 

1 

2'. 

0 

0 ! 


ORSEin ATIONS OR REMARKS. 


Each maiivid of forty acert, t^nrh ncer of 
Brvefity-citAit Confpniiy ’s mpi'cH, and extra 
usse.sstiK'ut ia iiiipd.scd on HagSi.i^iit land in 
Hnjiu* i»f llie distn* Is. .it twi) ruj ees pi'i- acre ; 
,111 others on tin* well, nccoidiwg tn capability 
with regard to the siippU of vvati'r. 

Calculating thre»-filtlis of tin* ixpeiiHes of 
cultivation, it li iives iwo.titihs, iiuiii which 
the r>ot has to pay his dm a to goveriinitiit 


Oiowu with IJajrifc- 


Seldom grown alone 


Statement .showing the Extent of the Cotton C!iiltivation in the Sholapoor Ctdlectorato, 
for the Years undermentioned, it*^ Proportion to tlie otlier CuItTVation, its Asscssinoiil, 
and its A\eriigo Produce from a giv(‘ii (Quantity of Land. 


ec 

a 


Rate of 
A “St .sHiiieiit 


.a < 

c .2 


Rate of I 

AHtie*>oineiit i 
« . P* r Acie 

j;" V , c«i.: 

o„ J,ai..l« nil. ,j, ,,^,1 
tivatnl Mill. 

: I tliai. ('..itui.. I 


' X 

S 

i". I 


! 


X 

(> 


I s s ■ 

' J «?, , 

' j(i. II. 


1 H 34-.35 

ft; 

ill 

1 

j 

i ‘iN 

2 ,. 5 »y 4 , 0 »Vlf.O ' bL* 

1 Mr* 

1 

i' 

,1 

s 

C 

* 

f.i 

1 'T 

1 . - 
^ T 

- 

« 

S 

a 

a 

te 


1 

1 '" 

J 

1 j !l-- 

T 


c* » 


tx. 

jH. 15 - 3 f; 


G 70 

2.,' 10 0.12 8 ' Id .. 




. 


183 fi -37 


605 

22.022 O.Or.Oiid .. 


.. 



. 

1837-38 


iJi.'i 

2 Ii,M.|| 7 ,;o,hoi 






1 « 3 H-:i 0 l 


fill.') 

.ri 14 'j 8 . 3.11771 .. 


! i! 




1 K 30 - 4 O 


714 

. 58 .(ttn 10 , 20 ,. 50 - 2 j . 






1 H 40 . 4 ) 


r .83 

. 5 . 5 . 21.3 J 2 , .'. 2 , 1 80 : 


! j 




1 H 4 I- 42 ! 


778 

40 , 4.54 13 , 91 , 471 ; 


i 




lHlf-j 3 


700 fiH, 1301 . sSO.OhO .. 

.. 

1 ..! 




1813-441 


800 

(M ,007 1 . 3 , 14 , 114 , .. 


|..i 




JH 44 - 1.5 


001 

75,430 1 . 5,1 0 .;MH, .. ^ 


! .. 




1845 - 4 fi 

1 • 

901 ! 51 , 4 Ifi 10,02 581 .. ■ 


1 .. 





C s 


£ c 

a. n 

i, £ 
tt - 
c; . i 

• 

0. c , 


' ^ ^ 


o 


1.1. 


ti 7 

2 k 

ij 

< 

u. 


I ® 

' B 
I V 

I 


\ « ** 
: I 
I ^ 

I i/i 


- I ^ 

i cs ' s* SP S « 
. i a « c s; ® j 
= ,-aJ 1 


O "S 
1 1 


'o 4^ 0 a ^ 

c- c o 9 * y- z 'I 

— I c I 


5.- 




p ? 

l-s 

II ' 

^ — 
c ;a 
^ o 

If.. 

rs. a. p. 


12 15 


358 13 0 
I7,l*2-I l.'i 7 
2 # M 
4 <» 
*1,210 13 0 


m 0 0 

400 0 0 
l,ril 7 5 3 
2,824 12 


Notf.. — ^The ratca quoted iti columns 6 to 11 are those intnuliiced into'the collectorate hy tho nt^w revenue survey 
and asaessmerfi, which was cemtueiiced iii 1 H.'lH-' 31), ^nd concluded in l8‘i4--45, previous to that period the rates on 
land varied from eight annas to two rupee-4 per beega, hut it i.t diflicuil to say what the rates re.dly were. There is 
no dilTerence at the sssessroent of lands ifrown with cotton or other produce. The rates throughout the zillah are 
fixed ac'cording to the <|uality of the soil < but tho very inferior noils will nut produce cotton, and are never sown 
with ilk * 

Shola|H>or Collector’s Eunp at Vermalla, 2Gtb of February, 1S47. 

« (Signed) G. COLES, Collector. 
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STATEMENT showing the principal Grains; their AVerage Annual Produce of 100 Beegas 
of Land; Government Assessment on the same; and the Average Market Value to the 
Cultivator in the Collectorate of Surat. 


DESCRIPTION OP 
PRODUCE. 


At crape 

Annual Produce, Coyernmcnt 
of 100 Beegas j AsMessnient on 
•of AvtTMge Or«j 100 Beegas. 
dinary. | 


Average 
Market Value t 
the 

Cultivators. 


OBSERVATIONS. 



nids. srs. 

ra. 

a. 

P‘ 

j ra. 

a. 

P 

Kuppus 

.Ml 

305 

6 

7 

040 

5 

4 

Bajreo and kuthol 

071 0 

397 

5 

oa 

022 

It 

8 

Kiithol ; 

820 0 

20H 

8 

9 

407 

4 

0 

Joowaree and kuthol 

898 0 

315 

9 

10 

! .540 

3 

8 

Bbat or rice, i^rowii iu keearee ] j 








land 3,500 1 • 








After rice crop, rail kuthol, f • 

4,145 0 







&c., produced Gisj j 








Rhat, or rice, in jeerart land . . . . | 

1 .500 0 

250 

0 

0 

.582 

8 

0 

Kodra 

0 

‘iiiS 

12 

0 

424 

0 

4 

Mutt 1 

fi»7 0 

3.50 

0 

0 

1 418 

8 

0 

Tonne 

083 0 

2.51 

15 

7 

490 

IJ 

0 

Tull f.... 

401 U 

: 282 

3 

G 

•' 512 

.1 

0 

Wheat and muRtard j 

720 0 1 

1 2H2 

0 

8 

I 808 

1 

0 

Naslee 

982 0 

2.15 

1.5 

0 

1 30M 

H 

0 

Goovar f... j 

9<i3 0 

3.'»0 

0 

0 

882 

8 

0 

Urrud | 

.‘>84 n < 

2.32 

1.1 

9 

1 .175 

0 

0 

Gram and dwella < . . ' 

453 0 j 

3.31 

4 

0 

1 370 

0 

0 

Kuppus and lull i 

427 0 i 

331 

4 

0 

409 

(> 

0 

Tull and toour 

430 0 1 

327 

I.l 

4 

571 

2 

H 

Tobacco 1 

1,577 20 1 

544 

10 

8 

; 2,417 

8 

u 

Sugar cane j 

0,607 20 1 

708 

8 

9 

1 7,292 

5 

4 


'rod\«ced iu gorat land. 


Ditto, in kecaroe land. 

Ditto, ill jeerart land 
Ditto, in gorat land 


Ditto, in gorat gubban land. 
Ditto, III kooditer baget, or land 
irrigated by meana of wells. 


NoT£.<— A ll the other cropa or produce on which no ubaervatiun is made can be produced in any aoil. 


The cost of production of cotton to the ryots is estimated as foll6ws, supposing thir- 
vcen beegas of average zeract land will produce one Surat candy of clean cotton^ or 
784 lbs. 

* Rs, a. p. 


Average government assessment on thirteen beegas of land 39 0 0 

Ploughing before sowing 0 8 0 

Cotton seeds or kuppus^ one maund and twenty-five seers 0 12 0 

Hire for sowing ditto 3 4 0 

Hire for ploughing, called kulpee 3 4 0 , 

Weeding 0 8 0 

Gathering the cotton 7 0 0 

Digging out the roots after the gathering *. 3 4 0 


Rupees 69 8 0 

Should the above land be cultivated, as is generally the case by the ryots, by means 
of his own bullocks, and the ground being weeded, and the cotton picked by the members 
of his family, of course the profits on the produce are much greater. 

Allowing that thirteen beegas of land would yield about sixty-six inaunds of kuppus, 
which can be sold for eighty-one rupees four annas, after deducting the foregoing amount 
of expense, sixty-mne rupees eight annas, there remains a nett profit of eleven rupees 
twelve annas to the cultivator. 

The price paid by merchants, and’ the charge incurred by them for the sixty-six 
maunds of kuppus, the produce of thirteen beegas, are estimated as follows: — 

, Rs. a. p. 

Value paid for the kuppus 81 4 0 

Hire for separating seed from cotton 10 0 0 

Screwing, including ginning, pufe, ropes, binding, tuiil hire, dalals, brokerage, &c. 5 4 0 

’ .. 90 8 0 
Deducting price of kuppusca or cotton seed 17 8 0 


Leaving a'neU sum of. rupees 79 0 0 

as the expense incurred hy merchants for one candy of clean cotton, ready to be shipped on board 
the boat. « 
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“ There are seventeen places enumerated below, where screws are fixed, and tcmporafy 
sheds erected for cleaning cotton ; but the chief places where sales of cotton take place 
are ihe city of Surat and town of Randier. 


1. Oolapor. 

*2. Handier. 

3. Niiiidroce. 

4. Mortlian. 
lU’liariin. 

(). Kiulrnnia. 


7. Kulargam. 

8. Rurraciia. 
f). Suniiia. 

jO. Piiroiit. 

1 1. Panrliic.oa. 
12. Ekicfa. 


J3. Kiiplotha. 

14. Snrbhon. 
l.'i. Rardolcc. 
l(i. Hansapor. 

17. City of Surat. 


Tl)e parlies wlio eslAblisl> ^stars,'oi warehouses, generally purchase cotton from the 
lyots just us it is picked ; they then separate the seeds by means of churkas, and sell it 
'to tlic cotton brokers, wlio purehage fur the merchants. Tlie enhancement in the price 
Is not considered to be very great during the truiisfer, probably not more than two or 
llircc rupees a candy. 

‘‘ In reply to your second letter, dated ‘23rd ultimo, on the same subject, I have the 
iionour to stale that I cannot suggest any mode of cheapening the production of cotton in 
district; ilie i^Dst obvious plan would be by a reduction in the assessment of tb'e 
laud cultivated for cotton ; bul this I am not prepared to recommend, as 1 do not con- 
sider the rates too high on the land in which it is generally produced; this description 
of laud, when not cultivated with cotton, pays readily the assessment from the giain it 
produces; and it should be borne in mind that a great reduction has already been made 
ju the rate of assessment per beega on land generally ihrougbout this zillah, and that the 
cultivators have been relieved fiom many heavy payments on account of veeras and other 


cesses. 


“I am informed that the cotton generally would produce a higher price in Bombay 
and tlie English market, and the cultivators would consequently receive greater remu- 
neration, were it not that they deteriorate its quality in many ways to add to its weight, 
such as exposing it tq the night-dew, which injures its colour; and the other modes 
ailopted by tlieni for this purpose render it expensive and difficujt to clean. If the 
cotton crop could be purchased by merchants or their agents while standing, and 
picked and the seed separated under careful superintendence, the best results might be 
aniK i[)a*cd. 

J may add, that a change in the seed used would probably lead to an improvement 
is liie produce ; but this point has already, I do not doubt, come under the consideration 
of the committee.' — Report on Indian Cotton. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS OF THE PRODUCTS, IMPORTS, AND EXPORTS OF 

COTION WOOL. 

It is remarkable that Ilindoostan was, for centuries previous to other 
countries, the region which we find celebrated for both the growth and manu- 
facture of cotton. Herodotus alludes to woven cloth made of cotton wool, con- 
stituting the vestments worn by the Hindoos ; and, from being generally worn, 
its growth and manufacture was proliably commo/i for many centuries before 
the lime of Herodotus, who wrote about 445 years before the Cliristian era. In 
the Peryplus of the Erythrean Sea” (J\riplus inaris Erythrea\ written by 
Arrian, we have an account of a t/adc in Indian calicoes; and both Strabo and 
Pliny also allude to those cotton fabrics, and to their liaving extended to'T^ersia 
Upper Egypt. Arrian navigated and traded in the Indian seas. 
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, While cotton manufactures flourished for so many ages in Hindoostan^ it is 
remarkable that neither cotton wool was cultivated nor manufactured into cloth 
in China until about the thirteenth century ; and that its manufacture in Europe 
and America has been comparatively of very recent date. 

From the meagre accounts we possess of the early manufactures of Great 
Britain, the period at which cotton wool ^:as first importoJ is uncertain. The 
first importations were from the Levant. 

Anderson enumerates several statutes, respecting wool; and woollen 
fabrics, &c., in the reign of Edward III.; and referring to tlie stipulations made 
by that prince, with regard to the trading towns of Scotland, in 13r>7, Glasgow is 
not named, while Lanark and Peebles are considered important jdaces. The 
society of merchants of Saint Thomas a Bccket were, about the year 13GO, 
exporters of considerable quantities of English-made woollen cloths. Coarse 
woollens for domesfic wear appear to have been woven in England for centuries 
previous to this period. For Judge Hale (Primitive Origin of Mankind) says, 
speaking of ancient guilds, “ that they were erected in England for the woollen 
manufactures, as at Lincoln, York, Oxford, &c. ; that in the times of Henry TI. 
and Richard 1. this kingdom greatly flourished in that art; that by the trouble- 
some wars ill the times of John, Henry III., Edward I., anri Edward IL, this 
manufacture was wholly lost, and all our trade ran out in wools, woolfcls, and 
leather; that by tjic wise and peaceable limes of Edward ill., he regained that 
art hither again after 100 years discontinuance. Scotland confined its trade for 
a very long period to its borouglis."’ 

Spanish w’Ool was used early in making English broad cloth. The Weavers^ 
Company obtained their charter, witliout date, from Henry II., supposed to b*c 
in 1172 ; they existed, however, as a company in his grandfather’s time, 
Henry I., wlio, according to Stow, gave them a monopoly, but it w'as stipulated, 
“ that if any cloth w’cre found to be made of Spanish wool mixed with English 
wool, the Mayor of London should sec it burnt.’^ In 1197, the dimensions of 
English broad cloth was fixed by statute; and we find almost in every succeed- 
ing reign, laws for regulating the wool trade and the woollen manufactures. 
By the last statijtc of the reign of Edw'ard III,, Irish woollen cloth, called 

frise,'’ is declared of great antiquity ; and this cloth is exempted from the 
length and breadth required for other cloths by the statute. About 1390^. 
Kendal and Westmoreland cloths, called "cogg-ware,” are mentioned in a 
statute; and in another, the following year, the plain cloths of Somerset, 
Dorset- Bristol, and Gloucester, are mentioned. Guildford cloths are soon after 
noticed. .Glasgow' is first, in 1430, mentioned as a place where commerce was 
begun and, in 1340, a law was passed in Scotland for regulating woollen 
manjj.factures. Henry til., for a fine of ten fnarks, gave a charter to Liverpool, 
then^a small fishing village, in 1229. It was long after before it became a port 
of any importance. 
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Although woven manufactures of sheep’s wool became early important, those 
of cotton wool arc of recent origin in Great Britain and in the North of Ireland, 
yet, in inil, Mr. l^ewis Roberts says, in his ‘‘Map of Commerce,” — “The 
town of Maneliester l)uys the linen-yarn of the Irish in great quantities, and 
weaving it, returns the same again to Ireland to sell. Neither does her industry 
icst here, for they Ij^^iy cotton w’ool ,iii London, that comes from Cyprus, and 
Smyrna, and work llie same into fustians, termillions, dimities, ^c., which they 

• * * * i 

return again to London, wlicre they are sold, and from thence, not seldom, 
are sent into such foreign ports, wlierc the first materials maybe more easily had 
lor llicir manufactures.’' Tliis jiassagc is curious, and wc may presume that the 
cotton manufactures of Manchester began during the last years of the sixteenth, 
or very early in llie seventeenth century, though their great de^velopmcnt can only 
1)0 dated from the year 1/7^. 

Tlie Maneliester cotton and cotton velvets wliicli arc* at first mentioned 
were, Iiowcver, woollen imitations of those cotton goods, wHiich were imported 
from abroad. 

Mr. Munn, in 1624, gives an account of cottons being Imported; the East 
India Company importing, at an average, 50,000 pieces per annum ; but our 
official accounts <ive for a long period deficient ; and the rapid extension and 
chief production of tlu‘ various manufactures of cotton, in Lancashire, Lanark- 
sliire, and even in life North of Ireland, and also in tlie Ncwhjngland States and 
Switzerland, c<mstitutc the niost extraordinary branch oT industry which the 
W'orld affords. IVaiu^c, flermany, and Belgium followed next in the order of 
cotton manufacluring countries. Austria has also considerable fabrics. Cata- 
lonia manufactures some, and by contraoand, the .safdtf valve of ]>roluljitio7i, 
imports alnindant cotton falirics into Sjiain. Russia has established several 
lact(»ries, under a pernicious system. Attempts to manufacture cotton liave 
been making in Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Naples, and Bortugal. 

A great question for the consideration of the people of these kingdoms, is 
involved in an inquiry, of almost vital #iinj)ortaiice to the employment and 
sustenance of, not only the greatest mass of the manufacturing population, but 
to the commerce of the empire; viz., the sou7'ces from vihieh the 7iecessarf/ 
quantities of the raw t/ialcrial is to he hereafter ohtumed. 

The greatest producing country of cotton wool, the United States of America, 
has become also a great manufacturing country (see our Report, Part XV., 
on the United States, for full details of cotton crops and of the cotton manu- 
factures of the United States). And, we must in ^ur inquiry and conclusions 
bear in mind, that all the ab*ove-named countries are now become competitors 
in the markets of the world for the raw material of cotton wool: the quantity of 
which produced in the southern climate of Europe, the* two Sicilies, and Soain, 
ne ed merely be mentioned as being of utter insignificance. America^ Asia^and 
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Africa, are the countries upon which we must depend. Many parts of South 
America, and of the West India Islands, are admirably adapted by soil and 
climate for its cultivation. But with the exception of the Spanish West Indies,* 
and parts of Brazil, the want of sufficient labour constitutes the great drawback 
on both abundant and cheap production. In Cuba and Porto Rico, sugar 
cultivation is more profitable than cotton* In Brazil, even with slave-labour, 
agriculture energy is wanting. * ^ . . i. 

The extensive fertile regions of the British empire, alone, might supply, 
not only the United Kingdom, but all the world, with cotton wool. The want 
of labour, and the consequent high cost of production in the British West Indies, 
constitutes the impediment; certainly not the climate, nor the soil. Guiana 
has probably as grc;fit an area of soil, genial to the growlli of cotton wool, as the 
extent now under cultivation in the United States. But the labourers arc 
wanting. 

Africa, otherwise undoubtedly genial to the cultivation of cotton, is in too 
hopeless a state of barbarism to yield a supply ; at least, not at an early period. 
Egypt has for some time exported cotton ; but even under a compulsory system, 
the cultivation of cotton in Egypt will for a long period be comparatively limited.'^ 

With respect to Asia, the Celestial Empire demands a Kirge supply from 
India, or other countries. Cochin China, Siam, and Borneo, are in too rude a 
condition to grow it in large quantities ; altliough in the two former some is 
grown; and the soil and climate of the latter is admirably adapted for the 
growth of cotton. Asia Minor yields considerable quantities of cotton in the 
districts of Kassariah and Anapa, part of which is sent for shipment to Smyrna: 
and Cyprus still yields and exports small quantities of cotton. The Dutch East 
Indies yield some, and might yield much. Under Spain little productive industry 
can be hoped for in tlie Pliilippines, and the grow'tli of cotton wool in those 
large and naturally fertile islands is trifling in quantity. Borneo, if we 
administer with judgment at Labuan, may in time yield a considerable supply 
of cotton. The south-eastern partj of New Holland appear to be well adapted 
by climate and soil to yield excellent cotton in aljundance,— ^ut there are no 
labourers in the field ; it may be said, no inhabitants. Malacca may also pro- 
duce some. 

It becomes, therefore, almost a policy of necessity to direct our views and 


The Growth of Cotton in Egypt has been stated as follows . — 


Y K AUS. 


183.1-34. 

1834—35. 


183.5—36 
1H3G 37. 

1837— 38 

1838 - .^39 


• 

Quantity. 

{ Y E A Tl 8 

Quantity. 

bafPfi. 

1 

i 

3«,0« • 

1839 40 

... 78,500 

98,048 

lB4ih-4l 

...I 74.000 

115,900 

,1841—4*^ 

...; 05,000 

175,000 

•1842— 4,f. 

...! 188,000 

80,000 

1843-44 

...1 150,000 7 Oiti- 

51,000 

{1844—45 

...; 175.000 ( niatoa. 
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our labours chiefly to British India for a supply of the article which, to the 
United Kingdom, is the most important, next to that of food ; which, in fact, 
inorc than any other article, has enabled a great portion of the people to pay for 
food. 

The early accounts of the imports of raw cotton wool are very meagre. 
From tlie quantity o# 1, t>76,. ‘150 lbs. i being imported, in 1697; and not more 
than 1,658,365 lbs., in ,1749 ; and only .1,870,392 lbs., in 17^4; and only 
f) 198,77^ lbs., in 1781 ; the slow progress of the manufacture, until the jenny, 
mule, and spinning-frame came into full operation, is apparent. 

The following tal)les are given, the first by Mr. Baines, the second by 
Malachy Postlethwaite (Commercial Dictionary), and the third from both and 
Irora official returns. The tables which follow are all condensed from official* 
statements : — 

Tahle 1. 



» . n r. Itaw (!otton Itii- 

1 p,.ite.l. 

Valwf iif. 

; Bntiflk (’ottoii ; YEARS. 

<(ioodii Exporuul j 

,Raw Cottun Im- 
ported. 

'Oflicfal Value of 
Kriiioh Cottun 
(>oods Exported. 


1 1 

X 

‘17 JO 

lbs. 

.. 1,. 54.'}, 472 

1 X 

13..V24 

1 Oft 

I7HJ . 

.. , ' 1 

23,‘2f).l 1741 

1,015,031 


, -- T- /i.'iOdrt 

1 f!‘i8 ,I7r*I 

. . 2,970,010 

=! J. » 

. V'X i 

1 



1 10,200 il7fi4 

. . 3,870,302 






Table II. 


YEARS. 


i:i . 

41 .. 
1 . 1 *.. 
i(i. 

17. . 
4f .. 

r» . 


Cotton linpurted. 

1 Cotton Exported. 

Cotton retained fur 
Hume U.se 

lbs. 

• lb<. 


J,I.32,2S8 

10,s7(> 


l,«H2,h7:t 

182,705 


l,40‘«,V2:i 

’ 7J 172 

1,30! 

2,20I.H0H 

73, 2; M 


2,224, hOO 

, 2!», 138 

2. 195,13 1 

4,H.'t.5,OriO 

i 291,717 

•l,.50 1,249 

1,058,305 

' J.K),‘)98 

1,327,4.57 

;an cotton 

F«OM AMERICA 

Ii\TO fINGLAND. 


Cotton is said to be indigenous in the^Lower Mississippian regions, and it 
is said to have been used extensively in the western parts of South America, as 
a material for clothing, before the discovery of those regions by Europeans. Our 
first accounts of it, as a staple article of commerce, is in St. Domingo, before 1 726 ; 
and in Surinam, before 1733. We find that ‘‘cotton patches” were common in 
Carolina about the end of the seventeenth century ; and that there were exported 
from Jamaica 2000 bags of cotton in 1753 ; and, in 1768, to the United King- 
dom, 2211 bags, 442,200 lbs., and to North America, *252 bags. • 

The first import of cotton-wool, the produce of the United States of 
A.merica, was at Liverpool, on the 20th of January, 1785, of one bag from 
C3iarleston ; February 17 th, New Yofk, one bag ; July 2 let, Philadelphia, ^ee 
)ags; November 17 th, Philadelphia, nine bags. Total, fourteen bags. 
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’ . 1786. — May 4th, from Charleston, two bags ; June 21st, Charleston, four 
bags. Total, six bags. 


Table III. — Account of the Imports and Exports of Cotton Wool, into and from Great 

Britain, since 1697. 


YEARS. 


Importg. 


Exportg. , Y E A R S. |c Imports. Exportg. 


1007.. 

1730. 

17-11.. 

17.M.. 

1704 

1781 

1782 

178.1 

17H4 

1785 1 

, 1780 

1787 If 

178S I 


IbR. 

1,970.359 
1.545, >172 
1,045,031 
2,970.010 
3,870,392 
5,198,778 
11,828,039 
9,735,003 
11,482.083 
18,400,384 
19.17.*»,020 
23.2.*i(),2«8 
2n.4<.7,4.1« 


lb«.* 


96,788 

421,229 

177,020 

201.845 

407.4lKi 

323.132 

1,07.1,381 




1 

Ihg. 

3r,.570.023 

31,447,00.5 

28.700,075 

34,007,497 

1792 . . . 


1 

1793.. . 

• 

1 

1 9,040 929 
21,.35h..'> 67 
2(>,401,34() 
32.120,3.57 
23.354.371 
31,880 011 
43,379,278 
5t‘,01U,732 

1794.. . 

1795.. . 

1790.. . 

1797.. . 

1798.. . 



1 799 . . . 


' 

1H(M).. . 




lltg. 

297,837 
841,154 
303,442 
1,485,405 
1,171,560 
1,349,950 
1,193,7 *7 
<i94,902 
009.058 
(>01,139 
844.071 
4,410,610 


Account of Imjurts into and Exports of Cotton Wool, &c., from Great Britaiii- 

(coittinued, ) 


YEARS. 

1 

Quantity of Cotton 
Wool imported. 

Official. 

Quantity of Go 
Wool taknii f 
conaiimptii)] 

Value of Cotton ManufactureR Exported 

Official. j Real or declared. 

1801 

IbR. 

56,»04,.30.5 

.e 

1,800,872 i 

IbR. 

,51,203,433 

£ < 

7,050,809 


1802 

60,34.5,600 

3,730,180 

50,01.5,120 

7,()24,.50.5 


1803 

53,812,284 

1,561,053 

52,251,231 

7,681,441 


1804 

6 1,867, .329 

.503,171 

01,;i0 1,158 

8, 74(1,772 


1805 

59,681,400 
58,170,283 • 

804,243 

58.878, H>3 

0,.534,4»;.5 


1806 

051,807 

57, .524,4 10 

10,489,019 


1807 

74,92.5,306 

2,170,293 

72,748,363 

10, ,309, 705 


1808 

43,605,982 

1,044,867 

41,961.11.5 

l2,9«r),01K) 


1809 

92,812,282 

4,.3.‘i 1,105 

88,401,177 

19,41.5,900 


1810 

132,488,935 

8,787,100 

123,701,820 

18,9.51,994 


1811 

01, 570, .5.35 

1.260,807 

00,309,008 

12,013,149 


1812 

a3, 025, 930 

1,440,912 

61,28.5,024 

I0,.51 7,690 


1813 

50,90t5,000 

60,9(»0,0()0 

Kerordg drgtroyed by ftre. * 

1814 

60,060,239 

6,282,437 

33,777,802 

17,655,378 

20,0.33,132 

20,020,950 

1815 

99,300.343 

0,780,392 

92, .52.5, 951 

22,289,04.5 

1810 

93,920,0.5.5 

7,105,034 

8)1,815,021 

17,564,401 

1.5, .57 7, 392 

1817 

124,912,968 

8,155,442 

116,757,520 

21,2.59,221 

l(i,0 12,001 

1818 

177,292,158 

15,1.59,4.53 

162,122,705 

22,.589,I30 

18,707, .517 
14,099,012 

1819 

149.739,820 

10.022,069 

133,1 10.8.51 

1 8,282,292 

1820 

151,072,0.55 

0,024.038 

152.829,633 

22,631,079 

in,51(),74H 

1821 

132,630,020 

14,.580,497 

137,401, .549 

22,641,015 

l(i,093,7H7 

1822 

142,837,029 

10], 41)2,, 503 

18,267,770 

143,428,127 

20,911,043 

17,218,724 

1823 

9,318,402 

186,311,070 

20,r>44,770 

10.320,004 

1824 

140,380,122 

1.3. 209. . 505 

18.004.0. 53 ^ 

141,038.743 

30,1.5.5,901 

19,452.087 

18,3.59,526 

182.5 

228,005,2fn 

202,.546,809 

29,49.5,281 

1826 

177.607.401 

24,474,920 

102.889,012 

2.5,194.270 

14,093.360 

1827 

272,448,909 

18,134,170 

249 804,390 

33.183.89H 

17,637,165 

1828 

227,700,042 

17,390,776 

208,987,741 

33,407,417 

17,244,417 

1829 

222,7fy.411 

30,289,115 

201.097,037 

37,209,432 

17, .535,006 

1830 

203,961,452 

288,(}74,853 

8,.534.970 

2(>9,0 10,640 

41,0.50,909 

19,428,604 

1831 

22,308, fj55 

273,249,053 

30,357,075 

43,780,255 

17,2.57,204 

1832 

280.832,525 

18,027,940, 

259,412,463 

17,398,892 

1833 

303,050.837 

17,303,882 

20.3,682,970 

49,337,210 

18,486.40A 

1834 1 

320,875,425 

24,401,003 

308,602,401 

.51,069,140 

20,513,585 

1H3.5 1 

.363,702,903 

32,779,734 

3331043,404 

.52,3.33,278 

22,128,304 

18.36 

406,959,0.57 

81,739,763 

863,084,2.32 

58,578,442 

2<l, 032,058 

4837 

407,280,183 

39,722,031 

30R,44.5.035 

51,130,290 

20, .597. 123 

1838 

507,850,577 

30,044,469 

455,036,7.55 

01,812,528 

24,147,720 

1839 

389,390,559 

38,7:W.238 

3.5iS,O00,277 

(;7.017,O21 

24,550,370 

1840.., 

592,488,010 

•38,073,220 

87,073,355 

528.142,743 

73,1.52,2.51 

24,608,018 

1841... 

487,092,355 

437,093,631 

69,798,131 

23,499,478 

1842 

531,750,080 

45,251,302 

473,970,40(t 

6H,0H4,891 

21.674.598 

1843 1. 

673,193,110 

39,619,970^ 

561,303,105 

82.189,699 

23,447,071 

1844 

440,311,304 

, 47,222,.54r 

554,190.602 

91,039,574 

25,805,348 

1845 

722,080,000 

43,1 16,384 

670,063,610 

92,810,346 

26,118,593 

1840 

1843 

18^.. 

407,748,069 

«> 

08,9.30,704 

40^616,364 



Cotton imported 
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Cotton Wool Imported into the United Kingdom from the following Places during the 

Years 1841 to 1847, inclusive, 

C O VI N T R 1 R S. i mi 1840 | 1K47 


From— 

Ilia. 


Ibr.. f 

lbs. 


United Staten of Aniericu, ' 

n.'iS. 240,06-1 

414.030,770 

^74.7;ifi,520 

517,218.622 

626,6.50,4 12 

Brazil ' 

16.671, .‘14 8 

1.';,222,828 

18,675,123 

21,084.744 

2(t 157.633 

Turkey, Syiia, and Egypt. 

M, *234,575 

4,4ri3,ti‘IO 

8..570,ni:» 

5,.582,8f0 

11. .5*22, .58(1 

Other foreign countries.... 

5,54.5,938 

4,254,481 

4,0*24,875 

II, 871, .53.3 

3,871,806 

Total foreign 

3HH, 002,822: 

137,061,778 

606,008,578 

.5.5.5,16(1,51111 

662.202,131 

EaHt India and Mauritiu»,‘ 

the gro\vth i>f 

,, Foreign...., 

‘j7, 368, 312 
111,84 11 

02,072.141 

168 

6.5..507..5<>7 

112,162 

88.63M.608 

168 

58,4.37.120 

West indies, growth of.,.' 

28!i,l3'i' 

218,0“' 

S1U..557 

22I,r).'.6 

1,417.811 

Foreign.... 

Other BritiHli posaessioiiit. ^ 

growth of 

,, Foreign .... 

1.‘24 1,06*2 

1 

344,02 

01‘»,K87 

1, 185.538 

1I.8S6 

26,2117, 

221,674 

422 

203,412 

10.853 

3.218 

577 

321' 

Total British posiicasiouH' 

' 011,21)0.533; 

93,798,308 

67,181,438 

1)0,3.50,705 

.5!i,K.5.5..5.5k 

Total all countries ' 

487,'^l)2,3.'»rv 

531,750.086 

67.3.103,110 

606.111,301 

722,0.57 .08'j 


Number of Bags and Bales of Cotton ImportcMl, Exported, takeii for C.'onsumption, and 
tlic Stock on Hand in London, Liverpool, and Glasgow, each Year, from 1830 to 1847, 
both inclusive. 



1 

Exported, 

&c. 

Takeu for 
iCoiiMiimption, 

Stock 

in T.ondon, 

1 Stock 

in Lift rponi. 

Stock 

in UlaMgow, 

Total Stock 
on the I at 
of January iu 
each Year. 

YEAR S. 

1 Imported. 

and de- 
t stroyt-d by 

the Iht of 
January in 

1 the l*t of 
' January in 

the l*t of 
January in 




Fire. 

each Year. 

J each \ear. 

each Year. 


hag*. 

bags. 

bag*. 

bag*. 

bags. 

bag*. 

bf 



. 870,750 

3.5, KOO 

i 805,250 

i 8 (i* 2 ,* 20 ri 

77,070 

42.8.52 

j 20:i,250 

1 P38.I00 

8,062 

289, .182 

1831. 

' 001 >64 

80i609 

21, ‘268 

3*22,220 

183*1. . 

902,240 

0.5,100 

1 85k,434 

37,381 

212,3.50 

26,.57 

276.306 

Ih33 

.' 931,706 

79, W6 

I «77r580 

883,280 

037,616 

.34,102 

107,060 

1.3,0.58 

24.5,120 

Ifl34 

, ' 016;.585 

1)0.80-5 

3.5,213 

180,780 

9,127 

21.5,150 

183.5.. 

,089’30tf 

107,240 

26,20f; 

145,311 

13.053 

1 8.5,-560 

1836.. 

.101,744 

1(8), 8-53 

I.03k|i04 

! 24,470 

1 1 8 ijon 1 

20,843 

1 230.013 

1837. 

,163.839 

128,535 

j «' ,06 1,031 

I 60,820 

1 *201. .590 

23,.500 

289,000 

Ib38. 

,420.062 

102.370 

,*26.5 I If. 

; 61,150 

t J70.K'>.i i 

*21,370 

1 2.50,373 

1839. 

,I01),.550 

19 1,6.50 
126.04.5 

1143,51 1 

46,4.50 

1 21M,.349 

2fi,.300 

321,099 

1840. 

,f.00,.34.l 

.271.7*29 

’ .11,640 

20(i.040 

27,790 

26.5,479 

1811. 

,3».l 6.50 

11 7, .3.30 

,118,717 

! 5(',ti60 

366,110 

27,248 

46-1,048 

1H42. 

,384,804 

141,457 

,2*21 693 

! 68,240 

i 429,8.30 

40,100 1 

1 538,268 

1843. 

,.556,082 

121,410 

.357,662 

1 74,570 

j 4.56,600 

30,231 1 

1 561,401 

1844.. 

,470.331 

134.882 

1427,482 

! 84,160 

6.5.1,900 

46,692 i 

! 785.0.55 

1845.. 

8.5.5,060 

120,50.5 

,.577,617 

, Ul.77.5 

740, .580 

61,627 1 

1 902,982 

1846. 

,243.7tMl 

i 101,216 

..561.2.32 

! 00,060 

885,480 

81,990 i 

1,060,430 

54H.6.5K 

1847. 

.234,700 

i 22),8(H» 

,101,800 

f;7.*>8.5 

438,970 I 

41.703 1 
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^Statement showing the Quantity of Cotton Wool Exported to the uudormeutioned Ports 
from Loudon, Liverpool, and Hull, in the Years 1842 to 1847. 


EXPORTED. 

lM-11 

1 

; 1842 

1843 

' 1814 

1 184.5 

1840 

1847 

'Jo- 

1 • lh^. • 

IbN. 

k lbs. 

Ibb. 

lbs 

Iba. 


A bt» 



** -A 

. . 

247.20(1 

.30,000 


j^insterdaiu 



i,7(M;.2(ift 

477,.5(;8 

501,700 

000.9.50 


jMrona 


• 2lli,2W> 

. i()(i,()(ii 

77.280 

85,4.5(! 

(:30,2.5(i 


A.tlbtiri; 

1 


• 1,701) 

1.3,440 


1,344 


Antwerp 

1 (Mat) 


.. 

.51,328 

33,300 



Itri'inen 

21,:«»2 

2.037 

2.3«,04H 

. . 


1,02.5,.3C7 


itclttiiini 



2,(,C0.I47 

1,880,020 

4.887,344 

4, 024. (>.31 


ILi) cbnleur 




. . 


3.3(i 


Jiciriitt 


. , 


•• 


2s3.3(;() 


llerRo 



93,072 

.. 

01,302 



Epiyt'ti 



120,r>i2 

, , 

7,280 

.5,821 


Clinrlttiann 



• * 

. . 

2S3, i84 

.53 1,700 


</'hin.T 


70,702 

4«.,25d 





(’liri'-tiiiestailt ^ 


iMsOl'A 

.5.824 

207,300 

00,04# 

30.5, r.?() 


CiDiihtadt 


1,2‘I7.:4J1 

3,427.872 

:j.i«7.7ii 

2,.52l,r.(,H 

5,820.184 


< liMtitl.inia 

‘ 2 '», 07 ‘J 

102,731 

10,320 

13.5,032 

128.800 

343,727 


('oiiHt.ttitiiiople 

1 .fi.riMo 



J7,2‘4; 

• 





a.Koo 

101,1121 

.. 

1.314 


702 


CadiF 


. , 


15,.5(..H 

07, ^00 



<'mI( iitt ft 

! 


ihh 





('onitiiia 




0.032 


3.5,810 


('•tntoii 

• • 

, , 


.. 


201,084 


l>oU 


4,8(i3,7l>2 

1,318,704 

.504,108 

1 .082.288 

3,027,540 


hant/.K' 

317,7sU 

81h,3.'>«J 

202,050 

313.504 

1,050,520 

0l>8..520 


Dminiiieu 


. , 

.. 


. , 

38,010 


Drom 


ID, 207 

, , 

0.720 




Diuiitlifirn 



.. 

1,008 

. , 

57,722 






3.020 


•• 

7,020 


(•t’HllSl 

7M>,r»7() 

3,1(1.\GH3 

720,500 

2,4(M),(.08 

2f;3.084 

1,803,817 


Oi)tlwiiburgb 

.17, (.14 


01 1,.54G 

1,. 50.5,004 

157,808 

501,220 


Havre 

K7,lH8 

510,013 

l(i3.0T2 

107,008 

40,002 

123,083 


llatiibtirgh 

;i,20h,<J{iO 

12,100,104 

0,702,1 M4 

1 1,30.3,.312 

7,002,320 

14,4.53,702 


Harlingen 



. . 



288,7.57 


Hong Koup 



1,471,4.50 


1 7(i,272 • 

174,018 


Ktitiinberg 


• 1 1 i,2(*2 

121,200 ‘ 

1 30,797 1 

51/200 

0,010 


Lauvig 

1 

12,210 

2.0KH 

1 L'^O^^ , 




Leer 



1 1,33(» 

072 I 

. . 

.3,510 1 


Lepho. 11 

1 1,232 



1 .. ! 

3,248 

11.708 





1 


1,120 




l^Llr•4et(le^. . 

1 

t 

11,312 i 

j 




lyalia 

10 , list) 

1 

1 


800 

1.414 


Me.smni 




i 

. . 

33,824 


Mapudore 

i 

1 3,248 

. . 

** 1 

. . 

3,.51.5 







542,080 

587,018 


New Uruiiswiuk 

1 

.. 

,, 

*2’.352 1 




Oateiid 

. . ' 


. . 

20.b80 ! 




*>dc*H.sii 

y 4,080 

7 11*8,30 

. . 

.• 1 

108, .530 



Peterfiburp 


0,a,3,'i,295 

4,068,020 

0,121.128 1 

10,351,488 

8,320,115 


Pittea 



.. 

3.300 ' 



• 

Ro*terdan» 

G,5<iri,71»2 

I ‘J,sn,379 

.5.705,8,50 1 

S.KKH.OtH 

8,408,781 

12.11.5,40.5 


Koatftek 

(;,04H 

1 10.324 

1 

l2,7(iS 1 

0,720 

7 (118 


Riga 

2!i()/j3« 

1 i, 353,(102 

400,312 ; 

.511.01(4 1 

410,328 

301.820 


Stockliolm 


1 l')8,34(i 

24 1 1 1 

51.320 } 

. . 

30,200 


Ntettifi 

251,'JP4 

1 1,141,584 I 

3;)(),144 ^ 

t-'O^orr, ! 

708,r>50 

020,008 


Stnipc 


1,027 ; 

; 

, 1 




SiJvilU- 



1 

1 11,312 ' 




Shang Hae 




1 3(*.0()() • 




Stnlppininde 

. . 



[ 4.480 j 

• 



StraiHuiid 



. . 

9.774 ! 




Trieste 


10,273,303 

1,850,008 

' 2,003,088 1 

.573,216 

0.000,130 


TauHhurc 

33,488 

320,10.5 

lO,b8K* 

22, UK) > 

2,088 

102,348 


Varel.... 


1,080 


50,288 1 

. , 

8.5,702 


Venice 


102,481) 


37,8."iO 1 

.51,714 

1,021,335 


I'liiea 

8,<;ri4 


, , 

1 


1^404 


Hfiderwalla 




38,r,4U ! 




^V>biiiR 

3;i,K40 

108,732 *1 

I 

1 



• 

WiMinar 


. . 1 



. . 

2,;i:)2 


Zwnll 


40,812 ; 

•• 

i'fios ' 

10,821 

80,0.32 
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• , MISCELLANEOUS STATEMENTS RELATIVE TO COTTON WOOL. 

With respect to India, the foregoing statements regarding the imports of. 
cotton wool may be considered sufficiently complete — if the consumption of 
cotton wool were not daily increasing in America and on the continent of Europe. 
The following summary statements and tables may therefore be instructive 


Tiie Exports of Cotton grovm io. the United States of North America. 


YEARS. 

Quantity. 

YEARS. 

— I"~ — " " ■ « 
Quantity. 

! YEARS. 

Quantity. 

1784 

lbs. 

• 1.200 

» 2 , 1 (M) 

•900 

1806 

Ibft 

37,491,282 

66.212,737 

12,064,366 

.63,210.225 

93.874.201 

62,186,081 

2M,89‘i,.644 

19, .399, 91 1 

I 1807 

lbs. 

294.310,115 
210,590.463 
264.847.1 HG 
298.459.102 
270,979.784 
322,215,132 
4397,780,020 
413.928,240 
449 039 250 

1785 

1807 

jl8QH 

1788 


Il829 

1787 

*16.360 

*58,3.60 

•126,300 

912,1.60 

189,316 

138.:t28 

4f7.600 

1,601,700 

+6,2/6,300 

1809....... 



1788 

1810 

jl83l 

1789 

1811 " 

*1832 ,, 1 

17:10 

1791 

1812 (War) 

1813 „ 

18 . 1 . 1 . 

1 884 *S 

17'1‘i 

1814 ;; 

1815 

f artr. 

1793 

82,998.747 

81,747.116 

85,649,328 

92,471.178 

87 ,99/ ,045 
127,860,162 
124,693,405 
144,67.6,095 
173,72.3,270 
142,869,663 
176.439,907 
a04,5.3:),4l5 

1 1 

1 h36 

469,'666!900 

594,494,010 

448,97.6,560 

7l8.fi85.650 

539,531,850 

555,679,420 

584,112,017 

817,253,446 

663,633.445 

540,011,724 

1794 

1 HI6 

1837 , , 

1795 

1817 

18.38 

1796 

fG,l(i'6,729 

3,788,420 

9,360,005 

9,532,263 

1818 

1839 

1797 

IHip 

1840,, ,T 

1798 

1820 

1841 

1799 

1821... 

1842..... 

1800 

17,789,803 

1 20,911,201 

27,501,07,6 
41,105,62.1 
38,118.041 
40,383,491 

1822 

184.3 

1801 

1823 

1844 

1802..,. «... 

1824 

184.6 

1803 

1825 

1 846 

1804 

1826 

1847 


180.6 


1 



* From 1784 to 1790 inclusive^ the number of bags exportod was reapectivelf 8, 14, 0, 109, 389, 842, 81, wbkb are 
estimated as weighing 160 lbs. each. 

t Some foreign cottons insluded. • 

X The bags from 1833 to, 1844, iDclusiTe, are estimated to weigh 330 lbs. each. 


Number of Pounds of Sea-Island Cotton exported from the United States. 


YEARS. Quantity. 


YEARS. I Quantity. 


YEARS. Quantity. 


1805. 


Ilia. 

8,787,6.69 

^1820.. 

lbs. 

•11,718,300 

1834.. 

1806... 
1897.. . 


6,096.082 

8,926,011 

949,051 

1 1 822 1 

11,344,066 

1 11,2.60.63.6 1 

15.1.6.. 

18.36.. 

180S.... 

... (Embargo) 

[iXM 

1 12,136,688 ! 

18.17.. 

1809.. . 


8 684 213 

* IIR24 * 

1 9325.722 

i 9,6.65,278 

1 .6,972,852 

18.18., 

IHIO 


8!(i04i07H 
8,029.576 
4.367, 8(Mi 

' IHM j 

1839.. 

1811,. 


^820 1 

1840. 

1812^., 

(War) 

1827 1 

1 15,140.798 

1841. 

1H1.1. 

4,134,849 

:1828 1 

11,288,419 

1 12,833,307 

1842. 

I^U.. 


2,520398 

118*« 1 

11843. 

1815.. 

1816.. 


8.449,9:11 

9,900,326 

IRMO ^ i 

8,147.16.6 
' 8,311,762 

'lK44.. 


!1H31 

184.6.. 

1817.. 


8,101,880 

.1832 4 

1 8,743.37.1 

11846.. 

1818. 


*6,03.6.700 

*11,01:1.070 

'1833 

I 11,142,987 

1 1 

;I847.. 

1819. 


! 

1 


lbs. 

8.086.935 

7.7.V2,73fl 

8,644,419 

6,288,971 

7,286,340 

6,107,404 

8,779.fi<i9 

*6,768,130 

*7.464,09S> 

7,616,079 

9,385,319 


* * The bags estimated to weigh 330 lbs. each. 

The recognised distinctions of cotton on the continent of Europe, are as fol- 
low: — 1. The North American ; 2. Tlie West Indian ; 3. The South American ; 
4. The East Indian; 5. The Levantine ; 6. African ; 7. The Italian; 8. The 
Spanish. 

The relative value of the 'above cottons is as follows: — Sea-Island, Bourbon, 
Egyptian,, Maragnan, Bahia, and Pernambuco; Motril, from the kingdom of 
Grenada; Cayenne, Surinam, Demerara, and Berbice; Superior West Indian, 
New^rleans, Upland Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Inferior West Indian ; 
Levant — European and Asiatic Turkey; Italian, Madras, Surat, Bengal. 
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YEARS. 

Growth. 

Consumption. 


bags. 

1 baga. 

1K29— 30. 

070,815 

12fi,.5l2 

lN.iO— 31. 

1,038,848 

182,142 

1H3I — 32. 

087,477 

173,80(1 

1H32--33. 

1,070,438 

104,412 

lrt3;»-84.. 

1,205,304 

106.413 

ik:u-3:j. 


2llJ,8S<j , 


1,3W),72% 

23fi,7.T.l ' 

1H3B— 37* 

1,422,030 

222.540 

1837 “3«. 

•tl.S01.407 

24r«,f»G3 . 


Y R A R 8. 

Growth. 

Coofumption 


hags. 

bags. 

1838—30. 

1.360,532 

276,018 

1830-40. 

2,177,8.35 

201,270 

;i840-4l. 

1.634,945 

297,288 

1K41 -42. 

1,(>H3,.*>74 1 

207.850 

1842—43., 

2, 378,87 .•> 

32.5,120 

1843-44. 

2,030,400 ! 

340,744 

1844 -4i: 

2,304, .'lOS 1 

380,000 

1 1845— 46. 

2,100,5.37 ’ 

422,507 

i 1840-47.. 

1,780,470 

427.007 


Guowth of Cotton in the United States of America. 


PARTICULARS 
OP GROWTH. 


\ew Orleans... 
MissiiMippi.... 

Florida 

Aiabaina 

'JVaa 

Georgia 

South Carolina. 
Morth Carolina. 
Virginia, &c... 


1820- 30 ! 

i 1830-31 ‘ 

1831 -.32 

3i4ga. j 

bags. 1 

bags. 

354,024 

420,48.3 

322,0.15 

5,787 

13*07,1 1 

22.651 

102,684 

11.3,186 1 

12.5,021 

2.53,117 

2.10, .502 1 

276.137 

188.871 

185,106 ! 

173.872 

36,862 

.36, .MO i 

28,461 

35,500 1 

1 33.805 ! 

37..500 


18.32-.33 I 

1 

1833-34 


bags. 1 

bags. 

baga. 

403,440 1 

454,710 

511,140 

23,610 1 

.36.738 

52,085 

197,602 

120,.17(> 1 

140,078 

271,020 

258.655 

222.670 

181,880 

227..350 

20.1,166 

} 61,090 1 

C 33,220 

31,390 

\ 44,725 

S.3,170 


1835—36 

is:i6-37 

1837-38 

1 

bags. 

baga. 

bags. 

474,747 

50.1,250 

711,581 

• 6, mho 

7.75r> 

19,07.'^ 

70.762 

83,703 

106,171 

H V3G715 

232,243 

300,807 

270.121 

262,971 

304,210 

231,237 

1%,377 

204.334 

32,057 

18,004 

23,719 

20,107 

28,018 

32,000 


Growth of Cotton in the United States of America — (continued). 


PARTICULARS 
OF GROWTH. 



1810-41 

1841->42 

1842—43 

1843-44 

184,4-45 

1845-46 

1846-47 


baga. 

baga. 

bags. 

baga. 

bags. 

baga. 

bags. 

baga. 

baga. 

Nfw Orleana 

Missiaaippi., 

Florida 

Alabama 

.568, .562 
10,432 
75.177 
251,742 

010.005 
6,707 

1.16,2.57 

445.72.5 

813,50.5 

1,08.5 

03,5.52 

.320,701 

} 727,0,58 

114.416 

318.315 

1,060,246 

161,088 

481,711 

832,172 

1 15.562 
467,000 

920,120 

188,693 

517,196 

1,037,144 

111,184 

421,966 

27,008 

70.5,979 

127,832 

323,462 

8,317 

•Texas 

Georgia. . 

0.1,1 12 

20*2,^03 1 

148,017 

232,271 

200*401 

V55,.597 

2oV,.540 

104,911 

242,789 

•South Carolina.. .. | 

210,171 

313,104 

227,400 

260,164 

351,6.58 

301,870 

426,361 

251,405 

350,200 

North Carolina.... 

11,136 

0,301 

7,80.5 

21,800 

0,737 

0.039 

8,618 

12,487 

10,637 

6,061 

^ trginia, dice 1 

22,200 

26,000 

21,013 

i5,r»;io - 

1.5,600 

25,200 

10,282 

15,819 


Statement sliowing the Quantities of Cotton Wool, together with the Value thereof, 
exported from the United States to all Co'jRitries, during the Years 1842 and 1843. 
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COUNTRIES. 

Sea Island 
Cotton. 

Other Sorts. 

Value. 

Sea Island 
Cotton. 

jOtber Sorts. 

Value. 

United Kingdom, via.:— 

lbs. 

llts. 

dollars. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

dollara. 

England. . 

5,528.898 

356,483,816 

28,7.58.071 

6,647,3.57 

537,113,388 

33,328,510 

EooCland. 

170,800 

16,035,314 

1,. 108,50.5 

438,886 

37,954,674 

2,285,008 

Ireland... 


469,821 

3.5.H41 


2,691.199 

173,599 

Belgium 


8,227,690 

637,058 


15,143.766 

944*310 

France on the Atlantic. . 

1,545,401 

143,727,783 

12,.542,85ri 

427,919 

130,174,845 

8,527,157 

on the Mediteiraneaii . 

10,548,077 

6.992,256 

850,189 

054,073 


6,211,881 

I80*90(» 

Cuba.. 



8.498,082 

7,333,030 

648,944 

Italy (Southern) 


4,014,210 

301,368 


450,425 

Sardinia •> .' 


394,439 
7,093, :06 

36,101 


1,962,452 

6.016,715 

108,001 
3,50,1 Oti 

Trieste and Austrian Adriatic Ports..* 
Meaieo 


.58.5,770 


1,632,478 

2,758,747 

27,302,004 

125,132 

169,341 

1,044,158 

China..* 


1,(M)4,802 

22,471,396 

*67,69.5 

1,815,848 

917 

All other Countries 


Total 

.1 7.254,099 

1 577,462,918 | 

47 ,.59.1,404 i 

7,515,079 

1 784,782,087 f 

49,119,806 
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oriental commerce. 

< 

Exports of Cotton Wool from the United States, during the Year 1845 — (j. 


WHITHER EXPORTED, 


Sea 

Island 


COTTON. COTTON. 

WHITHER EXPORTED. ^ „ 
other. Value. | . Other. 


Ib.. 


Russia . 

Prussia . 

Sweden and Norway 

Denmark. 

Holland I 

Belgium 

England 

Seotland i rt71,174| 

Ireland I 

Gibraltar I 

British American Colonies..! 

France on the Atlantic 2,4lG!,75.'i| 

France on the Mediterranean 


1l>s. I dullar>>. 


I IM.'Wi 
a,5.M,7s7 

. 32 ,L»H 8 

I 7.408,422 .Vi4 1)42 1 taly . . . 
0, 304,200 310,97 1,781 2n,lfir.,3n Saniruia 


40r>,21()‘ Brought forward 9, 

J l.oiifi Spain on ilie Mediterranean. 

1 H!). 3!)1 Cuba...... I 

2 110 Other Spanish West Indies. | 
27r.'»00 Piirtngal 


lbs. 


I lbs. diillan 
4m8,21.V.»8''» •'19,27 1,32:1 


Carried forward fl,.lM.V219 4KH,2l.v.Hr. 39.274,323 


l2,H41,fi7fi I.«7«,1I7 Sicil> 

().379,74f) <ni.'),28() Trieste and other Austrian 

l,l).i4,.310 72,1 Ih' ports f i 

47,:wo 4,674 Mexico 

I21,r«v»l4 (M97,»2(; Ciiin.1 I 

I 7 . 8 » i 7 . 4 k () .'i 82 ,i» 39 , ' 

Totaj 9,;W.V219 


10 , 088 , so.')! 
M,n>4l 
ii),r. 33 . 
11 , 21 2 . 1)93 
2 , 3 H 7 . 2 »i 4 | 
7 l(Mi 4 r,! 


741.012 
1,011 
1,4!)(I 
7l)0,20fi 
101.99 1 
4M07 


i;»,3S2,OI3, 90 s,1,".7 

I,.t92.328' :i.|7.720 

85.700 .^.0'»5 


rKl(),020..^iO5 42,2(;0.(l 

I 


The following Table of the Quantity and Value of Cotton Imported into France, and of 
Cotton Manufactures Exported from that Country, from 17^7 to 178f>, and from ISlii to 
1843, is taken from the “ Enqu^tc Relative a i)i verses Prohiblti«>n.s,'‘ published from 
Authority, and from the Yearly Statements of the Director- GciuTal of the Customs. 


YEARS 


Cotton Imported. 


Cotton Manufactured GoudK and Yarn 
Exported. 



1 ^ Weight. 

' Value. 1 

Weight. 

; Value 


! kilugramniet 

i ti ones 

kilogrammes. 

j francs 

1787 

1 4,I06,(/00 

> 42,90.3.100 

• . » . 

I 21,227,2(11) 

1788 

' .3,439,421 

; 36,637,600 

»... 

' 21,45.5,400 

1789 

1 r),76U,22l 

j 3:i, 274,000 


21.2S9.000 

1812 

i 6,,il3,230 

I 3.5,11 ‘1,683 

792,789 

is,.5o;,'':{m 

181,1 

<J,t;3K,842 

.54,5.56,716 

837,66.1 

< 8,.5.12,0.)8 

1814 

{ MM,71U 

’ 32.737,609 

3.11,995 

j 10.187.') II 

IHl.’^i.. 

n;,4l4,606 

32 829,212 

314 969 

M,),'IM,S40 

1810 

I 12,11.*), 042 

1 19,849.228 

l,rri0,132 

22,002,698 

1817 

13.370,398 

! 25..52I,0')I 

841,370 

18,4)9,106 

1818 

‘ 16,974,159 

! 30,915,2.59 

781,766 

16.748, .161 

1819 

17,010,401 

20,293,314 

32,2.12.048 

937,756 

' 19,606,:. 17 

1820 

36,82.5,1 .57 

1,. 169, 1 00 

29,120,0.5.8 

1821 

: 22,.586,f;i.'^. 

41,366 67.) 

1,709,028 

21, .53 1,061 

1H2‘» 

' 21, .57 2,4 13 

' 39,i;'»6,08.1 

1,107,07.5 

21,284,678 

1823 

20,3.5,1,.’).52 

! 37,006,940 

J,292,5i.5 

‘JH 812,4.5.) 

1824 

1 28,030,08.5 

j 49,187.624 • 

1,7.51,07.5 

; 31 ,829,074 

1825 

' 24,667,312 

44,061,717 
' 5(||C,53,9U 

1,817,417 

1.629.766 

, 4.1. 100, 49.5 

37.640,78.5 

1826 

> 31,91 4il94 

1827 

1 29,W4,,I8.5 

! 1 51,918,911 

1,987.678 

40,522,211 

1828 

1 27,37.-1,163 

49,14.1,001 

1,977,162 

1 45,720,7.17 

1829 

i 31,8.39,001 

57» 139,657 

2.2.51,265 i 

1 .52.790,840 

1830 

I 29,260,43.1 

1 51 ,760,582 

2,33!), 065 

.55,630,150 

1831 

' • 28,229,487 

40,441,816 

2,360,041 

.5.5,615,059 

1832 

! 3.3,636,417 

58,442,869 

2, .153, 47 1 

5.5,128,420 

1833 

j .35,609 8 Ip 

62,289,7.58 

2,438,7 12 

57,007,133 

1834 

j 30,9;i4,.5:<6 

*6.5,0.54,164 

2,280,828 

.5.1,410,016 

1833 

j 38,759,8 19 

j 67,732,115 

2,578,206 

62,187.310 

1830 

' 44,331,604 

1 70,812,763 

2,734,345 

0.5,999,740 

1837 

1 43,828,462 

76,220.787 

2,830.674 

04,823,149 

1831L 

j .5I,2.'»8,620 

89,464,761 

3,400,438 

80,826,0.55 

1839. 

1 40,534,278 

! 52, 1.581 

71.204,784 

3,675,642 

8.5,725,051 

1840 

94,005,975 

4, .5.59, 500 

109,033,004 

1841 

55.870,483 . 

98,549,849 

4,416,314 

105,300,437 

1844 t 

57,326,507 

101,820,678 

.1,168,362 

72,472,437 

1848 

59.999,867 

1 07.082, H94 

3,89.5,826 

82,576,847 

1844 

1845 

62,41 1,954 
-//,yi9,»2i 

n0..12G.I57 

#129,25.5,980 

5.301,911 

109,56.5.532 

1846 

1847 

71,504,543 

128,076,702 

6,813,930 

134,041,094 
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I'liENcri Cotton Wool Trade at Havro.~Statement of Imports, Deliveries, and Stocks, from 
January 1 to December 31, for Ten Years. 



STOCK, JAN UARY 1. 

IMPORT S. 

1 I ) £ L 1 V 

£ R 1 E 8. 

5 BARS. 









United Staten. ^ 

All Kinds. 

United States. 1 

All Kinds. 




number. j 

number. 

number. j 

number. 

number. 

number. 

iH-l.'i 

48.:iOO 

53.000 

.120.927 

330.592 

.119,227 

332.292 

1844 

88,200 

,100,000 

„9.(50.fil5 

279,09.5 

300.415 

326,095 

184.3 

101.400 ^ 

110,000 

*303,327 1 

325,297 

312,038 

.130,373 

1842 

H 1.000 

90.000 

.111,516 • ! 

.169,197 

324,1 16 

319.197 

1811 

75,000 

, 80,000 ! 

341.463 

357,38.1 1 

1 332,46.1 

347,383 

IKIII 

48,100 

57,000 1 

M62,04.5 

375,01.1 

; 3.1.5,445 

352,643 

1K.P> 

30,500 

33,700 j 

227,728 

261,168 

i 209,888 

210,868 

•I81H 

28,800 

:4:i.ono 

273,804 

294,520 

272,164 1 

293,820 

IS.17 

31,300 

45.:>oo . ‘ 

221,317 

248,859 

220,817 

261,359 

H3« 

12,200 

IH,R00 

226,370 

200,280 

204.270 

233,ri86 


Statement of the Quantity of Raw Cotton Imported into France and retained for Con- 
suinpti»/n from the linderinentioned Countries, in the Year 1846. 


c O IJ N T n I K s. 


Quantity r**- 
ituni'd for ('oU'l 
itiiptioii 


QuantUy im- 
ported. 


C O If N r II I B S. 


Q^;^aiitity Im- 
ported. 


Quantity re- 
tained fur Cut 
Humption. 


ftermany 

Nutherlaiid.H 

Kof^lfind 

Tutruiiy 

Turkey 

Ksypt. 

St.ite8 ul Jiarbary 

KiitiNli ill India... 

Kri*iich 

('lilted Stale** 

Ha>ti 

Ciilia .. 

i|ra’£il 

Veiieauela 


kiloKratiinieM. 
77-1, HOP 

7rt,G0l 

<1 1 1 ,(»;;< 
I.OmM.II 
7,2 Hi 

'.Vj.'i 

10,040 

1 


kilograninicH. 

42 

34H,057 

4K2H 
; 0IS,4irt 

I 1,110,7:16 

I ‘HW 

I 0,0 1 H 

i r»»l 

i»n,7,'»9,r,75 
' 13,1511 

i 0,394 

i 50,107 

IK 1,701. 


New Grenada . 

Peru . 

iCUili . . 

Texaa 

kluttdaloupe 

Martinique | 

iPreiich Guiana I 

; VV recka and Salvagca. . . j 
iOtber Countnes 

riHi6.-i 

■ Total < imo....' 

, Umu.... 

I ! 


kilogrammes kilogrammes. 


1.5,60.5 

10,303 

426,420 

301,426 

21,054 

182,804 


13,882 

18,195 t 

14,080 

3,003 1 

3,9.59 

12.5,720 i 

14.5,1.59 

18,945 j 

18,945 

31.1 ! 

288 

7 1,564 ,.54.5 ' 

61,227,432 

72,9 19,07 1 ; 

00,757,6.54 

62,411,952 1 

58,892,001 


I 


• Switzerland — The following quantities of cotton wool have passed in 
transit through France into Switzerland: the kilogramme being more than 2 lbs. 
avoirdupois : — 


y K A 11 S. ' Kilogrammeh, YEAR S. j Kilogrammes.* 


number. j ' number. 

1833.. «,fi3H,(K)0 IHIO I 9,912 000 

1834.. 4,2iKi,000 jlstl ! 7.367!oOO 

IH35 . . 4,302,000 1812. . ? | 9,830,000 

1830.. . 0,480,000 1843 • 7.022 000 

18.17.. . .5,493,000 1814 1 7,llo!o00 

1838.. . 7,120,000 11845 1 

1839.. . 4,475,000 1 1840 | 


COnON WOOL IMrORTEl) INTO THE GERMANIC UNION OF CUSTOMS. 

H 

The demand for cotton wool in Germany has greatly increased ; not that we 
consider that a wise policy is adopted by the government, or that the system 
'>r manufacturing industry is based on soi^nd principles ; but the demand has 
arisen from the industry of the Germans, which is remarkable for steadiness, if 
not for activity. 

VOU IV. 5 K 
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I 

, The imports of cotton wool into Prussia for consumption in 1823 were 
39,638 centners, and in 1829, 48,909 centners. 

After the Germanic Union of Customs was instituted, the progress of the 
cotton wool importation, and of the cotton trade with foreign countries^ has 
been as follows : — 


TRADE OF THE GERMAMC UNIOX OF CUSTOMS IN.COTTON WOOL AND COTTON 

MANUFACTURES. 


Imports, Exports, and Transits of Cotton, and Cotton Yarn, and Wovon Manufiictures. 




IMPORT S. 



EXPORT S. 



T R A 

N S 1 T. 




Cotton \ ;iri). 

a -a 

V a 


Colton \aru. 

c-d 
^ fl 


4’otton Yarn. 

0*^ 

6* a 

YEARS 

a 

c 

o 

U 

K 

oti 

1 . 

.£ to 
^.2 
*5 

K 

^ S 

.2 

.2 

C 

S «d E 

o 

l.-i 

ca.ts *• 

auis 

0 

o 

4 

Gi 

■g 

i: •rs 

*-5'^ 

* “6 

r*, « 

Ai 

o * 

''.1 

^ C'X 

c 

o 

o 

O 

ct 

PS 

' i, _ 

.S u 
if 3 
-S'® 

TS 

^ Ctf 

if 

ii-d 

- c * 
S* a 

iT - X . 

a 5 c 

} 

if V 

.1; (0 
0iS= 

hi 



coiitiira. 

ctiiitnrtt 

ceiitiiiM. 

c««ntur<*. 

««ntnr9. 

centTiTH. 

contni'i*. 

« **ntnr'4. 

rrntnr.s.'c’t*ntiir*. 

erntnn 


117, in 1 • 

172,101 

5,761 

! 1 

f,!»,46‘i ; 

37,168 

23,559 

2.9, SM4 

.53.H.'.6 ! 

n,9,()67 

415.-, 

124.401 

1833.. 

‘*2,2 IV j 

144,702 

5,')7rt 

12,0;>3 ' 

,5:>,‘J24 

|H,2H3 

21,419 

23,K24 

2S,3Mf; 1 

1 |7,H().S 

•5t>.',6 

131,660 

1M34.. 

17r);U7 1 

251,1 \H 

(, .Vi8 

! M,'‘»40 


4(M»'»r» 

12,077 

74,055 

1 ;n,t..32 ' 

.57,1.50 

291s 

73,ll<) 


12l,ril3 ! 

244.867 

t),473 

1 13,808 


28 .<31 8 

11,151 

81,215 

1 30,5-.**', 

V0,44t; 

3MS2 

03,168 


lvi7,850 

307, ^(»7 

0.J06 

1 

35 tIM 

27,912 

11, M5 > 

M4.273 

12,108 

57,349 

vo^ri 

43 310 



1 321,040 

fi.MIS 

1 13.lp0 

1 3.'., 029 

2H.I<,2 

ifi.soi 

7.5,1 '*3 

I7,3S2 

.V*,22t 

2192 

42.187 

1h38.. 

V'2I) 337 

' 361,013 


1 l(S,4K!i 

1 40, no 

27,3s2 

20,013 

MS, 001 

1 30 1,35 

72,.V2M 

3.. 73 

44,422 


JS2,2S.* 

368.101 

6,1.3!* 

lO.OlH 

i 4. ->.8 19 

34,m98 

26 1.53 

107,760 

38,3k5 

71, .56.5 

3951 

•10,135 

1840.. 

j 

431,216 

' 6,2.'i7 

I 17,4S1 

! 72,237 

27,702 ' 

22.371 

‘•7.76H 

41,409 

7s,223 

4295 

50,29 t 

)s4l.. 

273, ! 

43 


16,27,0 

! 50 21s 

30..5H3 

29,173 

K7,603 

3t;.‘*.3',» 

fi7,‘»0'3 

.‘t(t02 

50,061 


317,1434 j 

477..'*fi4 


I2,t).j7 

' 73,032 

3.5,81m 

22,226 

72..569 

47,760 

84.M2M 

5m.is 

46 671 

1H43.. 

3M,138 1 

4.''>1,7m8 


J 0,4-17 

j 8 1,107 

2‘»,4;*H 

25,906 

74.752 

4 i,50 1 

f/>3,27 

,5|iMs 

48,193 

I84i.. 

3:)H.7V7 j 

370,151 

36,1,51 

H,fi;4 1 

1 !»2,524 

17,627 

in 

81,27.5 

50,627 

0*.2:)4 

.5s55 

.52,008 

]84(i.. 

1H47.. 

140,170 1 
3.52,1 ‘JO 

46l,0l»« 
582,84 1 

52,119 j 
51,945 1 

0,t>79 1 
10,220 

n>.},50! 

1 ,33,H5» 

10,857 

1 

27,719 

70,517 

09,518 

70,5.3<3 

G0S8 

60.400 


There were in 1S43 within IVussia forty-eight spinnmg-mills, with nmchincry 
rn/)ving 131,026 spindles, divided among the following cities, viz,: — 

Breslau, two, with 28,000 spindles ; in Liegnitz, two, with 6500 spindles ; 
in Munster, four, with 2420 spincllcii.; in Arnesberg, one, with 7200 spindles ; 
in Cologne, five, with 14,373 spindles; in Dusseldorf, twenty-three, with 55,939 
spindles ; in Coblcntz, three, with 13,588 spindles. There were employed in 
-these factories, under fourteen years, 579 boys and 524 girls ; above fourteen 
years, 1438 males, 1586 females. There were altogether 815,000 spindles within 
the Germanic Customs in 1843, of which more tlian 500,000 in Saxony, the 
rdmainder, exclusive of Prussia, chiefly in Wirtemberg and Baden. The whole 
spun about 210,000 centneijs of twist during the year, or about one-third of all 
the cotton yarn woven in the Zoll-Verein. 


AU.STRIA. — IMPORTS OF^Cr'TTON W^OOL. 

ISht of the cotton ‘wool passed in transit, or ex[)orted from the Zoll-Vcrein 
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Powers, into Bohemia, and some into Switzerland. The following accounts 
of the imports into Trieste, and into the Austrian empire, will exhibit the 
demand in that country. It must, however, be remarked, that the imports of 
cotton wool into France, and into tlie Zoll-Verein, and into the port of Trieste, 
include nearly all the cotton wool consumed on the continent of Europe, with 
the exception of Russia, and the quantities retained for consumption in Holland, 
Belgium, and the comparatively small imp6rts into the Italian States, and into 
Sjiain, Portugal, and the states of *Hanover, Oldenburg, Denmark, Sweden, 
rind Norway. • 

The value of cotton wool imported into the Austrian empire amounted, in 
IMO, to 9,686,208 florins (968,620/. sterling); in 1841, to 1,399,873 florins 
(793,987/. sterling); in 1842, to 10,284,064 florins (1,028^406/. sterling); in 
1843, to 12,103,^0 florins (1,210,354/, sterling) ; in 1844, to 11,068,000 florins 
n, 100, 800/. sterling) ; and in 1845, to 13,669,856 florins (1,366,985/. sterling). 

The total quantity, in centners of 123^ lbs. each, importfed into the empire of 
Austria during 1828, w^as no more than 65,000 centners ; and the following 
years the quantities are given in the Austrian oflicial tables as follows, viz.: — 

YKARS. I Ceti(ner«. [ Y K A R S. YKARS. YKAllS. 1 Ctntmw. 



niitnlicf 


Iiutttber. 


number. 

! 

ih:(i . 

101/2 Cl 


2«7,!»K,i 

IH41 

24H,I21 

|18IG 

1 Kii, 



231.8^7 

IS42 

... 321,377 

11847. 

KU. 



23l),r.7ri 

1843 

.370,778 

,1K4H 

i^ai. 

M ^ 


•23.M5 

1H41. 

345,875 

1810. 

1SM». 

h.Ti 

IW.HO.J 

IslO. 

02,dMI 

mpi. 

127. IK3 


The imports are partly through CJermany, but chiefly through Trieste. 

Imports of Cotton into Trieste, from 1815 to 1845, inclusive. 


Kale 4 from 
YKAR.S. ibr I lilted 
SlutUh. 


RaU'M from 
Kri./il. 


Kaleu from * Bak’n froir 
liidij. Fg>pc. 




iHiy.. 

IK2I.. 

1K2J.. 



h;u. 

KJ2.. 

iHJia., 

IN.'M.. 

lH37., 

1H3H., 

1H40., 

1H4I., 

1«I4.. 
I«lf. . 


11 umber. 

322 

nuuibcM 

431 

01) 

1 I,3:i3 

390 

1 12,030 

j 14..572 

431 

lOGfj 

49 

1 3,.541 

1867 

i 26,M4 

} 33,773 

i.H73 

1057 

4(, 

; 7r'8 

1.590 

1 13,047 

1 10, .171 

217 

.518 

912 

2,831 

lom 

i 0..5.59 

1 12,724 

737 

12(iH 

2785 

1 3,189 

2728 

1 12,027 

23,3.14 

431 

439 

1121 

^ 3,148 

1(.93 

12,8 1>4 

22.(>96 

(179 

1180 

30 

4f320 

223l» 

i 15,337 

23,788 

K3K 

130<{ 

754 

6.K43 

1126 

1 20,«94 

31.701 

1.550 

3934 

129 

I3,50y 

1.552 

1 12,020 

32,760 

144 

207 

.... 

17,798 

1247 

7.09.8 

27,094 

17(1 



9,312 

3682 

1 * 17.301 

30,463 

3,271 

48 

2005 

18.2(Mi 

10.51 

8,01.5 

33.2.50 

3,802 

200 

.552 

10,910 

932 

7,570 

29,972 

4,078 

437 

545 

26,985 

807 

7,3.18 

40,090 

17,748 

.5742 

2217 

5,203 

240 

9,289 j 

40,439 

7,111 

0700 

780 

23,470 

00 

4,232 1 

42.422 

7,729 

0080 

205 

47,529 

47 

9.o!<7 ; 

00,196 

(!,7(i2 

3307 

14H 

40,980 

110.5 

28,0.11 1 

8!*, 991 

4,940 

3803 


43,100 

.1689 

9,340 ' 

(14,03,9 

13,478 

2437 


17,8.55 

780 

10,957 

54, .5.37 

17,892 

.1701 

10.56 

.10, 1 13 

. 2293 

2.5,231 

80,076 

23,4.50 

2414 

1687 

48,807 

2404 

4H,0<I(: 

Pi0.H08 

20,871 

H70 

• 707 

48,94 1 

912 

, 23,IJ7 

96,537 

20,702 

2570 

13 

64,701 

89 

29.976 , 

108,057 

18,030 

0175 

221 

10,535 

17HA 

39,971 

85,721) 

52,033 

20,927 

40,141 

37,550 

.17,800 

52,400 


• 


• 


60,300 

.56,702 

122,480 
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Holland. — In 1843 the quantity inipoited into Holland was 6,860,000 
kilogrammes, or nearly 14,000,000 lbs., value 9,339,000 francs, equal to about 
3,270,0007. sterling. The imports were nearly about 2*83 francs from tlie 
United States, 2*65 francs from England, 2*11 francs from France, 0*75 francs 
from Turkey, 0*55 francs from Belgium, and 0*44 francs from all other places. 

The re-exportation in 1843 amountj^d to 4,78^5,00^ kilogrammes, value 
6,524,000 francs, of which to Germany nearly five-sixths. Nearly one-twelftli 
went to Belgium and Holland. ^ 

Belgium. — Of the imports of cotton wool ipto Belgium, part is retained for 
the manufactures of the country, and part sent onwards in transit to Germany 
— See Trade of Belgium. 

About 500 bales of cotton wool are imported into Copenhagen, and small 
' • * 
quantities are imported in transit through Hamburg and AltoAa. 

Sweden. — Irl 1030 the quantity of cotton wool imported was 543,124 lbs. 
In 1838 about 700,000 lbs.; in 1840, 1,215,301 lbs. 

In 1840 into Stockholm 954,764 lbs. of cotton wool ; transit, 4142 lbs. 

Linen Cloth and Tissues of Cotton and Flax . — The quantity produced in 1839 
in the manufactories, of which there were forty-four, amounted to 1,218,246 ells 
of tissue, properly so-called ; consisting principally of cotton cJoths and calicoes, 
and 78,107 handkerchiefs, of a total value of 465,580 r.d. ; being an increase 
over 1838, in quantity, of 112,363 ells, and 15,823 handkefehiefs ; and in value 
of 38,999 r.d. ' • 

Cotton Yam , — The manufactories, the number ofwhich was nine, produced, in 
1839, 1,138,797 lbs. of cotton yarn, being 168,787 lbs. more than in 1838. The 
greatest quantity was produced by the firm of Bohnstedt and Bergman, at 
Stockholm, being 361,000 lbs. 
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Officiai. Account of Cotton Goods made in the forty-four Factories of Sweden duriii^ 

tlie Ten Years, ending w’itn 1840. 


, Cotton Coods 



Cotton Good* 

manufactured 

Tot* l 


j manufactured} 

hy the 

of 

YEAR S. 

i in regular , 

Feasiiiitry 

Cotton Ooodi 


. Factories. , 

of the 

produced. 


1 

1 

, of Ellaborg. 

1 


alnarn. 

aliiarfa. 

{ alnara. 

.31 

577,IKI7 

Jl .277,7 10 

1,85 f. 878 



U3‘i,40<i 

•i,040.2.'i:) 

; 2,071 Sitil 

.13 

U 45,752 ' 

2, r, Vi, 307 

! 3,002,057 

i;u 

1145, IU2 . 

2,401,410 

3.400 .(,11 

835 


2,513,805 

^ 3.513.37‘J 

83(1 

. , ‘j:i.i,273 

3,IOO,(>r)li 

4,0r.3.'JJ0 

»37 

.1 820.08 4 

4,Oiri..503 

1 4.8.10.580 

1.18 

.' 1.10.5.883 

, 3,8.11,2.58 

! 4,0.17,111 

•3U 

.; 1.218,240 

I- 4, 084, .520 

. .S30>,775 

40 

.1 1,200.822 i 

I 4.0.'):{..isj 

i 5,780.203 


O B S E R V A r 1 0 N S. 


iHt. The SwodiNli alnar is equal to atiout two>ihirda of 
an English yard. 

2t). Bisidea the goods weastired hy Uio yard, a consider- 
jable quantity ot cotton goods, rated hy the piece, is utinually 
made, such as shawls, handkerchiefs, waistcoats, &c. 

3d. By the TarilT of 1K3(), which took effect on tbe let 
jof J.'iniiury, 1K31, several articles of cotton previously 
jprtihibited, were allowed to be imported. 

J 4th. The taiiff of lR.t3, which ramc into eflect ou the 1st 
lof Jaiiu.iry, I83H, gave additional facilities for importation. 


Oi’FJi'i \L R<*tuni,* showing the Progressive yearly Increase of tlie ^lanufaeture of Cotton 
Iwist ill Sweden, as compared with the Quantities annually I^nported, from 1821 till 
1845, iucliisiie. 


YEARS. 

^ Quantity in ,Qiiantitie8 in INi 
^FoiiiiiIh' VVeight Cottuii Twi.««t 
; of the Cotton i Swe 

' TwiMt made in ' 

{ Sweden. From No. 1 to 

, No. 2.>iuoluMve 

ninda* Weight oil 
imported iut<» j 
den. 1 

' Above No. 25. j 

1 

i 

[YEARS. 

i Quantity in 

1 Pound*’ Weight 

1 nf the Cotton 
Twist made in 
Sweden. 


1 

Ihs. « 



lb.8. 1 


lbs. 

IH21 

! 

01,4.57 



171,007 

183.3 

308,250 

1822 

1 

(>4,4!)a 

‘ 


1.50,017 ! 

1831 

328,074 

1823 


40,120 



104.448 1 

1835 

432,404 

1821 


77.0M) 

Importation 


2i;o,l3l 

1830 

t)7.\.305 

1825 


77,373 

prohibited untili 

244,8..1 

1837 

(.75,622 

182(’. 


87,28«.» 

Hint iticlnding 


207,70.5 

18.38 

l»70,010 

1827 


05,137 

the }eai 1830. 


.307.718 

1830 

1,1.38,7'JO 

IS28 


07.137 



.||;%,7.VI 

(840 

1 .407,208 

IS'.'U 


81.775 

1 


Oi‘l,()7'3 

loll 

1,120, 122 

1830 


127,18.5 

' 


(>»(>, .510 

1812 

1,0112,772 




j IhH. i 



1843 

1,733,203 

1S31 


15.5,102 

1 204,382 1 


511.132 

•811 

2,200,805 

18;J2 


I'»8„T.I2 

2(’5,H54 


820, .550 

18 15 

2,.’i2.),581 


Quantities in Pounds* Weight of 
Cotton Twist imported into 
Sweden. 


From No. 1 to 
No. 25 inclusive. I 


Above Vo. 25. 


lb*. 

Iba. 

KK},.50l 

762,1.57 

102,700 

058,159 

134,210 

708..381 

100,820 

831,504 

124,480 

923, .501 

’ 77.577 

707,522 

lf)U,570 

1,004,050 

200,189 

0(>0,97fl 

420,110 

1,203,110 

1.013,534 

1.200,095 

.501,140 

1,109,429 

308,074 

1,008,099 

250.752 

1,182,142 


Ukmahks.— 1. Nearly the whole ot the r.otuui twist made in Sweden is below No. 25 ; 2. The importation consists 
t ntircly of English twist; 3. Two cottou-roills were destroyed hy Are in the >ears IS 11 — 12. 'fhev were soon rebuilt. 


Norway.— Ill 1835 there was imported (53,5 10 lbs. of cotton wool,, and 
1 1 2,190 lbs. passed in transit. In 1841, 219,670 lbs. cotton wool, and 661,622 lbs. 
passed in transit. 

Russia. — Tabular statements ol’ cotton wool trade and cotton manufactures, 
from Russian oflicial report. 

or all the branches of manufacturing industry, that of coiion is one which has re- 
ceived, in the course of the last twenty years,* the greatest development in Russia; and 
the progress of which has produced remarkable results. The state of prosperity which 
these very establishments have reached in so few years, due, in a great degree, to the 
wise measures adopted by tlie government for the protection of this branch of na^onal 
industry, proves, at the same time, how well those measures had been calculated. 
The increasing activity of uhieli we have spoken, ili in itself so remarkab^is for the 
regularity of its progressive affvancement, that (interesting a.s it must necessarily be on 
this and many other accounts) we consider it our duty to enter into some further details , 
on the subject. 
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Tri£ following comparative table shows the importation of raw cotton into Russia from 

1824 to 1841. 


YKAR8. 

Cotton froBB PerBM, the 
« ' ’ Khanats of Khiva and 

h. Bokhara. &c.. by the 

f'orEuJ” Fr«..i.«.fA.ia. 

1821 

pooila. 

3().3-10 

pootla. 

10 , 0:12 1 

poods. 
.5.5,37 » 

I82ri 

30,130 

48,873 

23,237 

♦12,.307 

JssrJ 

50, 1 <10 1 

io5,or.:i 

ixn 

.‘>0,048 

17.020 1 

67,974 

1K2S 

08,018 

2;»,205 

92.215 

I 82 i> 

103,070 

30,078 1 

134,3.54 

1830 

83,013 

30,701 1 

110,314 

1831 

80,134 I 

18,415 ! 

tH4,r)4() 

1832 

120,027 1 

«.4*J7 1 

127,124 


^ EARS. 

Cotton from 
Atiiericn, India, 
Sniyrnu, ftr., 
by the Fjontit r-s 
of Kuropo. 

Cotton from Persia, the 
Khanntit of Khiva and 
of Rokhara, &<*., by the 
Fi'outiera of Aoiu. 

t 

18.33 

V { 

piiOrlB, 

130,032 
148 , 23.5 , 
207 ,{i 87 
2 OM .420 
210 , 1.51 
« 315 .. 5 K 0 

320,232 

.359.727 

281.400 

pootiB. pilOdH. 

3,000 139.032 

, 3 . 87.5 1 . 52,110 

14,438 222,425 

. 50, .510 258,939 

22,001 202,752 

11.120 320,700 

25,000 354,832 

:iH,irt 2 , 398,189 

32 , 83 :) 31 i.:ioi 

1834 

183 , 51 .... .. 

1830 

1837 

IH 38 1 

18:49 1 

1810 

1841 1 


Raw Cotton imported into Russia. 


COUNTRIES. 

1837 

j 1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

Great Britain 

pO<>dH. 

140,011 

1 poods. 

178,410 

ponds. 

195.011 

poods. 

197.178 

portda. 

197,893 

France 

4,498 

44,801 

39, 503 

9,:i.t7 

28,800 

27,713 

25, .305 


48,9.34 ! 

M,l,3; 

57,589 

25,409 

Turkey 

1 05.f>:il 

44,0.57 

07,243 

1.3, 071 

PemiaT 

707 

j 1,234 

3.482 

3,107 

3.891 

Khiva 

4,425 


; t 

11,721 

Bokhara 

11,771 

: 9.154 I 

19,208 

1 29,383 

12,'t39 

...... 

5.5.50 

in 

2,892 

5,039 

4,208 

From other countries of Asia. 

5,393 

f J.3,870 j 

' 9,00.1 j 

1 , 10,037 

19,111 


1 

Total - J' 

202,7.52 

179.920 

1 32»5,707 1 

1 231.081 1 

.351,8.32 

297,290 

:t98,18y 

.314,301 

244,0.52 

By way of St. PeterHbiirg t 

2.58, 11. t 


Russia alone consumes about onc-firih of the whole of the raw cotton annually 
exported by England, the principal entrepot of this trade. 


Cotton Thread Imported into Russia by the Frontiers of Furope and Asia. 


YEAR S. 

EUR 

W'hite Thn ml 

0 P F. 

^lyi d 'thread. 

A S 

White Thread. 

1 A. 

Till A 1, of 
While I'hread. 


fOCHlS. 

pitoda. 

pi ods. 

p(N)ds. 

1824 .. . 

299,274 

27.880 

17 . 0.19 

307,913 

182 . 5 ... 

240 . 7 .52 

I 7,».19 

27 , 1.33 

207,885 

1820 ... 

31 . 3 ,W 5 

21,035 

24,981 

. 308.910 

1827 .. . 

328,187 

20,707 

21,828 

349,905 

1828 ... 

359,775 

23,255 

. 37.402 

.397,177 

1829 ... 

404,055 

• 28 , 00.1 

31,114 

490,060 

1830 .. . 

. 398,022 

19,813 

31.714 

429 . 7 :i 6 

1831 . . . 

010,582 

24 ,r >45 

42,134 

. 582.720 

18 . 32 .. .. 

5 ()|, 7 tiO 

20,188 

10,291 

518,007 

1833 .*.. 

400,007 

2 » ,790 

27.086 

517.093 

18 . 34 .' . 

490 , 8 % 1 

18 , 20 ] 

25,100 

. 525 , 2 <i 6 

18 : 45 ..., 

624,410 1 

1 H. 17 i 

35,203 

559.279 

1830 .. .. 

55 1,009 1 

^271 

1 49,170 

000.779 

1837 .. .. 

000,200 j 

4,287 

5/, .331 

6 . 57,.537 

183 H.... 

571,761 

5,593 

\ 34.90.5 

0 (NI ,007 

1839 .... 

518,711 I 

4,450 

22.103 

535,817 

1840 .... 

465,913 1 

» 8,624 

. 53,256 

519,189 

1841 .*.. 

507,711 1 

2,490 

53 , 088 * 

560,799 


• Tbf iraportatioD of dyed thread f|iniini8heB, the tmoiber of dycfi ’u ituaitia haviug Buccet-aively augmented. 
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Cotton Wool Imported Into Russia from the following Countries : — 


IMPORTED FROM 

1837 

183S i 

1839 

1840 ! 

1841 

En^rland, white thread 

poodx. 

pnodM. 1 

poiidrt. 

pOndN. 

poodn. 

50/), 173 

d(>4,1.59 

.511,810 

458,8.52 

504,210 

tl>ed 

8.17 

1.780 

1.403 

1,437 

1,200 

Oerniany, white thread 

735 

5.811 

770 

2,174 

1,893 

dyed 

2.5 11 

3.2fi9 

2,714 

l.«77 

1,155 

lurkey, white thread 

4,1 Mi 

1..50I 

1,132 

3.977 

1,48R 

~ dyed... 

, (ill) 

, 513 

217 

210 

97 

PerMin, white thread 

8.1711 

7.834 1 

(i,921 

1.5,1.51 

14.175 

lO.MiO 

Khiva, ditto 

IfoVhnrM dittii 

• 34,8117 

2(\.537 1 

28,(i89 

(i.lOJ 

i\»B<*hkeiit, ditto 

1 i3,nr» 

t 0,4.50 1 


9i997 

1,325 

4,079 

Sererai other roiintneii, ditto. . . .j 
dyed 

1 '1 .’ifl 

240 ' 

033 

IHI 

2K(| 

31 I 

\n 

.300 

32 

Total wliitc ' 

' (i.'j7,.'i37 

! 60l>.hi;7 • 

.530, 11 7 

5I!MK9 1 

500.799 

„ dyed 

4,yH7 

1 i 

■i, l.5(i 1 

3.ii24 

2.400 

Ry way of St. Petemtiurg, w. thrd.' 

527, .572 ; 

4<)8.(N)4 1 

43K,U)3 

381. .507 ! 

307.3ti9 

Ditto, ditto, dyed ' 

3,28.5 ' 

1 4,24H i 

3.129 

! 2,420 i 

1,383 


“ By this we see that English spun cotton formed by itself nearly nine-tenths of tlje 
whole of the impoins. 


Vat.uk of Imports of Woven Cotton into Russia. 


1 M PO KT E I) FRO M 

1 1S.'I7 1 

18.58 

j I83!i 

1 1S40 

1 1841 


j louhles. 

1 loiihles. 

rouhh's. 

j ronhics. 

1 rinihlcs. 

«« 

j paper money. 

paper money. 

paper tiietiey. 

! paper money. 

1 paper money. 

(•real Rritaiii 

2,180,193 

2,478.515 

2..547,4.53 

,787,.5.'»3 

1,89)1.91)2 

(iermuiiy 

1 1,8.50.8 10 

2,002,(1(8) 

1,842,098 

,281,101 

1,898.0.57 

I'urki'y 

1 1,7.5.1,090 

l.() 19,301 

, I,:n3,2(i8 

S42,():i9 

1,000„309 

IVr«*ia fc. .. 

1 4,911,380 

5,890,479 

1 5.54.5,880 

. .502,081 

5,903.923 

Hokhrirn 

1 1,122,379 

l,248,(i,5« 

1 . 074,012 

1 11.5,9.3.5 

i 2.401.238 

Tasrhkeiit 

1 079 

383,424 

j 1,149,34.5 

I,t)!9,.l57 

! 1,004,300 

Several otlier countries 

j 3 10, .'NS 

204,434 

' 294,002 

[• 1,187,720 

907,010 

I’OTA L 

' 12,820,949 1 

1 13,077,501 

i 13,797,018 

1 15,737,0.50 

1.5,227,754 


“ StuH’s of superior (|uality, sent to us by England and Germany, diminish as is seen; 
whereas those of ' »dinary quality, and of small value, which conic from Asia, successively 
angniciit. The latter are destined for the use of the Asiatic race of people, which is so 
numerous in the provinces of the west and south. 

“ However satisfactory this increase of imports may seem, we cannot help remarking 
that our foreign relations as regards our cotton manufiictnres will for a long time to come 
yot continue to be of much le>s importance than the immense market of the interior, which 
cannot fail to increase more and more on account of the uninterrupted increase of popu- 
lation and national wealth in Russia. Fti»eign exportation is not yet an imperious 
necessity, for our factories, as is probably the case in other countries, where a spirit of 
enterprise has led people into a slate of exaggerated manufacturing activity. Without 
having to fear the effect of accidents and events (which so often 4iring with them stag- 
nation and catastrophes in the speculating trade), our manufacturing industry may stdl 
freely develop all its energy with the view of attaining that degree of activity which uill 
make it necessary for Russia to require from foreign nations any thing else beyond the 
raw materials. The progress she has already made authorises us to believe that Russia 
will reach this great desideratum.” 

Observation. — It will appear evident from* all the foregoing stajiements, 
that it now becomes a question of primary necessity in order to rnaintain our 
cotton factories ; and especially to employ the great increase of our population, 
which depend on that branch of dccupation for subsistwee, to ascertain that, tlie 
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raw material cannot be obtained in sufficient abundance and cheapness^ without, 
in a great measure, resorting to the soil of India ; and we may also endeavour 
to direct attention to its growth in some other countries in Asia and tlie Indian 
Archipelago. It may, however, first be instructive, with that view, to trace 
briefly the progress of the cotton manufactures of the United Kingdom. 


COTTON MANUFACTURES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM AND EXPORTS OF COTTON 
FABRICS TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

When James Hargreaves, an ingenious but uneducated mechanic, invented 
the spinning jenny in 1767, the value of all cotton manufactures spun, woven, 
and dyed in England, was, by calculation made by PosUethwaite during the pre- 
ceding year, no morp than 600,000/., and even in this amount the value of the 
linen thread, used very extensively as warp^ was included. 

From the introduction of the jenny, which was followed by Arkwright’s im- 
provement in 1769, of Wyatt’s original invention in 17*^B, of the spinning-frame, 
and since the construction of the jenny and frame by Crompton, of Bolton, in 
1775, the application of steam to working the machinery, and the general use of 
the mule jenny, and especially after the setting aside of Arkwright’s patent in 
1785, that we may date the rapid progress of our cotton manvfactures. 


Official Value of Cotton Goods Exported from Great Britain during the following 

Years : — 


, YEARS. i 


Official Value of 
ExportH. 


I7«l 

1710 . 

1720 

17 . 10 . 

1741, 

1751. 

1704 . 

1705 . 
1700. 
I7S0, 
178 . 5 . 
1780 , 

iir87. 


£ 

.vn 5 
23 , 25:1 
. 5,008 
10,200 
i:u2i 
20 , 701 ) ' 
45,086 
200 , 3.54 
248,348 
220,7ii«, 
335,000 
804,710 
n 15,040 
1 , 101 , 4.57 


•c 

c 



Y E A R S. 

Official Value of 
Ex porta. 

,1788 

£ 

I, 252 , 24 (» 

1780 

I, 231 , 5 :i 7 

1700 

1 , 002,300 

1791 

1 , 875,046 

.lyciv 

2 , 024 ,. 10 H 

1 , 7 . 13,807 

i |793 

il 794 

2 , 370 . 07 ) 

11705 

2 , 43 . 1,331 

1790 

3 , 214,020 

1707 

2 , 580, .508 
3 ,(i 02,488 

1798 

1790 

1 . 5 , 808,000 

1800 

. 5 , 854,509 
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Official and Declared or real Valifo of the Cotton Manufactures and Yarn exported from 
Great Britain from 1801 to 1820 inclusive. 


MANUFACTURED GOODS. TWIST AND YARN. TOTAL EXPORTS. 


tears. 

Oflicinl Value. 

1 Declared Value 

Official Value. 

{Declared Valve. 

Offif'ial Value. 

i Declared Value. 

1801. 

1K02. 

X 

0,000,308 

7,11*5.000 


X 

444,441 

428.00.'> 

X 

X 

7,0.50,800 

7,021,505 

X 

•d 

ISO.3. 

0,4 12.0;*7 


030.401 


7,081,411 


1804 

7,831.504 


002.218 

1 

£ 

*0 

8.740,772 

g 

S 

1805 

8,6i;».0'«0 


014,475 

9,534,405 

1800 

0,753,824 


730,225 

10,480,040 

•V 

IM07 

0,708,010 i 

1 

001,710 


I0,.500,7tf5 


1 MKS 

12, .'>03 018 

o 

472,078 

1 

12,080,000 

c 

1800 

]H.42.''i.(>i4 1 

1 £ .» 

1,020,3.52 

8 

1 0,445.000 

§ 

*81(1 

17,808,110 1 

1 « 

1,0.53,47.5 

£ 

18,051,904 

PC 

811 

812 

MI3 

HI1. 

n.520..55l 1 

1.5,723,225 . 

Heronls 
I0,.5.35..'>2S 1 

1 

dealrnyed. 

17.241,884 

483,.'>9H 
704, 405 

1,11 P.850 

2,701,248 

12,013,119 

10.517,600 

17,055,378 ^ 

1 

21,03.3,132 

8),^. 

21,480.702 

I8.04(i.83ri 

801.8.5:1 

1.074,021 

22,280,045 

20,020.9.50 

ll(, ■ 

lo.n^.o?.^ 

12 048, M44 

1,380.486 

2,028,418 

17.&04.40I 

1.5,.577,30% 

il7 

20.‘i03,000 

13 007, H2(* 

J.ei.vrm 

2.014,181 

1 ^11. 2.59,224 

10,012,001 

UN 

21.2!I2,3.*.4 

l0,37-i,2l2 

1,200.770 

2,.105,:O*5 

22,.5HO.I30 

18,707, .517 

HIO 

l(>,f;0< 1,530 1 

12.180,120 1 

1,585.753 

2,r)in.783 

1 8,282,202 

14,000,012 

820 

20,.'iU!l.02(i ' 

1 : 1 , 000,1 in 1 

2,022,1.53 

2.820,043 

* 22, .53 1,070 

10, .51 0,758 


iStatf.ment of the Quantity and Declared Value of British Cotton Manufactured Goods 
Kxnorted from* tlie United Kingdom, distinguishing the Description of Goods in 
cacti ^"car from 1 820 to the present Time. 


Vi 

PP 

Wlin K OH FLitlN 
i corroNs. 

PKINTKD OR DYED 
COTTONS. 

HOSIERY AND 
SMALL WARES. 

TWIST AND YARN. 
• 

TOTAL 

DECLARED 

< 

Gd 

>* 

1" 

1 V ard*. 

Declared 

Value. 

Yarda. 

Declared 

Value. 

Declared Value. 

Pounda. 

Declared 

Value. 

VALUE. 



£ 

luiiubfr. 

X 

X 

Ti umber. 

X 

X 

18."!.. . 

11 3,082, 1H(i 

.5,451,021 

1 . 34 ,( 188,114 

7,742,.50.5 

400,580 

23,032,325 

2,820,6.39 

1 (>,.516,748 

J8J1.... 

122 ,'.*21, 002 

.5,71.3,722 

116,412,(102 

7,4.->4,2l3 

610.009 

21 ,.520.:400 

2,3(*5.823 

1(J,093,78T 

”1822.. .. 

ini,io 2 j;n 

5,317,073 

0*0,000,1.57 

7,480,0:i4 

722,.\35 

20,505,408 

27,378.980 

2,097,582 

17,218.734 

1823.. .. 

152,I84.7(*5 

.5,884,035 

149, 031, .387 

7,00.5,760 

720,011 

2,025,940 

,3,135,390 

16,320,604 

1821 

170,001,384 

(>.4.37,817 

174, . 5 . 59,740 

8,010,432 

860,.33G 

3.3 ,00.5, .5 in 

18,452,087 

182.5.. .. 

1.5M,(*;40,7H0 

0,027.802 

*78,120,912 

8,2(j5.I17 

919.787 

:i2,641,(i04 

.3,20(>,729 

18.359,526 

1B20. .. 

138,150,783 

4.477.942 

128.807.111 

5,:iH8,592 

73,5.497 

42,189,001 

;1,491,.338 

14,093,309 

17,637,16.5 

1827.. .. 

] 8.3,940. 180 

.5,702,.570 

181,511,018 

7,184,4.50 

1.144,.552 

44,878,774 

3,54.5,578 

1828.... 

180,475,9.56 

5,023,802 

17 : 1 , 8 . 52 , 47.5 

6,8.59,417 

1,16.5,703 

no, .50.5, 751 

3, .50.5, 405 

17,244,417 

1820.... 

222,504,344 

5,853,025 

180,012,152 

0,602,023 

1,041,88.5 

61,441,291 

3,976,871 

17,535/006 

n..v) ... 

244,790,0.32 

0,. 502,307 

109,709, 160 

7. . 5 . 57,373 

1 , 175 . 1.53 

04,04.5.342 

4,133,741 

19,438,064 

*831 ... 

2.30,1 <*1,201 

0,00.5,478 

182,101,0.32 

0,098,035 

I,1I8.(,72 

03,821,440 
7.5,607 ,150 

.3.‘*7,5,019 

17,257,204 

1832.. .. 

250,403,000 

5,854.021 

201,552,407 

5.045,700 

1 , 175 , 00:1 

4 , 722,750 

! 17,308,392 

1833.. .. 

2M*,.5 10,804 

.5,847,810 

230,8.32,232 

6,60.3,226 

^ 1,331,317 

70 , 020, 101 

4,704,024 

1 18,486,401 

18.34.... 

283,950,1.58 

0.514,173 

27I,75:>.65I 

7,013,170 

J, 17 . 5,219 

70,478,408 

5,211,015 

20.513,580 

1835 

277, 704, .52.5 

6,010,500 

27'J,81 1,170 

8,2; 0,925 

1,240,284 

8.3,214,108 

5,706,.580 

r>,l20,.366 

22.t28,:i04 

1836.... 

324,407.170 

7,08,5,.140 ' 

31.3,200,448 

0.107,818 

1,328, .523 

88,191,040 j 

i 24,032,058 

1837.... 

286.104.250 

6,08.5,780 ' 

24.5,260,407 

6,642,200 

012,102 

103,45.5,1.38 

6,0.55,942 j 

1 20,596,123 

1838.. 

303,357,845 

7,20:^,831 

320,710,777 j 

8,260,902 

1,101,124 

114,906,00^ 

7.431,869 

24.147,726 

1H30.... 

.380,168.650 

7 , 5 : 15,700 

7,MO;i,772 

.3.51,281,467 

8,842,646 

1,313,737 

105,080,442 

0,858,103 

2I,.5.50,.17.5 

1840.. .. 

4:i.3,1 14,373 

397.517.624 

8,4<*8,448 

1,269,000 

] 18.470,223 

7,101,308 

24,668.018 

4841.... 

421,884,732 

7 , 213,075 

:i20,240.H02 

7,772.735 

. 1,240,700 

12.3,220.519 

7,206.908 

1 2.3,499,478 

1842.. .. 

4.3.5, .51 0,311 

0,500,94.5 

29H..579,498 

C.206,275 

1,020,604 

137.400,892 

7,771,404 

21.070.348 

1H43.. .. 

502,.575,20r> 

8,024,287 

3.50.005,000 

7,114,177 

1 1,0H.5,.5.36 

I40,.321.176 

7,193,971 

23,447.971 

1844.... 

623,240,423 

0,346,805 

403,421,400 

8,205.281 

1 1,204,018 

138, .540,079 

0,988,984 

25,80.5,348 

1945.... 

078,41.5,180 

9,601,014 

413,270,28<J 

8.3^,794 

), 120, 288 

13.5,144,805 

0.003,230 

26, 11 9, .304 

1810.... 

008,393,930 

307,200,789 


1.50,402,8.52 

7.882.048 

2.5, . 599 , ^7 

1847.. .. 

1848.. .. 
1K40.. .. 
IHM*.... 

533.300,347 


342,057,004 

S 


» 

1 18, .571.382 

5,957,207 

33, 339, .580 


Notk.— E xcluaivc of lowing tbreail, which in lS4f>^wiui a, 541, 001 lb*., and in 1«47 3,240,350 lb*. 


VOL. 1V< 
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CUASSIPICATION of tlio Exports of Articles of Cotton Manufacture, distinguishing the Quan- 
tities of each shipped to each of the various Markets of the World, from London, Liver.- 
pool, Bristol, Hull, and the Clyde, from the Ist of January to the 31st of December, 
1847, compared with the same Periods of 1846. 


COUNTRIES TO 

WHICH EXPORTED 


Rritish North Atnerira . 
Hritish Wciit 
Madras and Calcutta... . 

Rnnibay 

Ceylon 

New South Wales 

IVao Dieman’tf Land.. .. 

South Australia 

Swao River 

New Zealand 

Maiiritiuf 

Cape of Good Hope and 

Alpoa Hay 

St. Helena 

GneriiSuy and Jeraey... 

Gibraltar 

Malta and Ionian 

lalanda 

France 

Holland 

Belgium 

Germany, including 

Hantie Towns 

Denmark 

Sweden and Norway.... 

Russia 

Spain 

Portugal 

Naples and Sicily 

Au8(rta,inrliiding Trieste 

and Venice 

Tuscany and Sardinia, 
including Genoa and 

Leghorn 

Papal Territories 

Madeira 

United States 

Mexico 

St. Domingo 

Cuba.. 

St. Thomas 

Horduras 

C( lurabia 

Rraxil 

La Plata 

Chill and Peru 

Syria and Palestine ... 
Turkey and Greece, 
including S^ra and 

Smyrna 

Rgypt , 

China 

Java, Singapore, and 
Philippine islands, 
Madagascar and Bour- 

brm 

West Coast of Africa 

Axorea 

Teyeriffe and Canary.. . . 
Coast of Africa, include 

ing Algiers 

Cape Verd Islands 

South Seks 


Cotton Twist and Yarn. Thread and Sewiifg. Plain Calicoes. 


llis. 

731,H7‘2 

51), 0(10 
5.(ir)H 
4, wo 
4,032 


1.607,049 

109,324 

24.l6t,K57 

.5,I35.70.'i 

40,344,088 
014,02) 
3 210,.'»74 
H,07.V17fi 
fm 
HH4,2r)3 
0.211,015 


.'j,;i3r,,H07 

2,0,11.744 

2.NI0 

41,120 

60,178 

2,H40 

I0,0r,3 

1,720 

20,75,'> 

11,5HH 

27,204 


7,402,8.30 

705,047 

4,112,108 


21.242 
1 1,0»H,03() 
3,027,080 
03,800 
0,030 
1,4.50 


f 1816 

• 1847* 

£ Jhs 

.£ lbs. 

400.S 1 1 1,007 

5107 6.1,708 

123 5I,.103 

(i62 .30,866 

. . 26,062 

79.611 

. . 27,397 

i:((),2o:f 

8,777 

.3,061 

8.692 

140 l>,;!80 


001,410 

7.3.0(M) 

iri,052,f.8.'> 

3,200,03.’» 

38,7.50,010 

848,003 

2,304,141 

12,037,104 

9,1130 

771,700 

3,041,000 


2,004,314 

1,587,131 

484 

77,200 

20,882 


3,120 

1,GI»,278 


0,111,446 

381,817 

4,.344,1HU 

2^106,040 


IH46 1H47 


lbs. yards. yards. 

I^VOft 12, .530,01.1 13,Ol7,(jO.'i 

.30, Sti6 1 3,203,.370 1 1 1 ,82.1,08 1 

79.(»ll 120,003,300 8;, ,870, 101 

30,203 611,07 4, 1.17 4 1 , 1 10. 1.1 1 

.3,0C*S 4,030, .1.3:1 2,2.3ii,7(ll 


1,888 
404.681 
263,572 
40, SO I 
jfiri.iitH 
2,84(>,(i0.1 


1,831,012 

718..3(’.7 

14 

10,770 
1 1.3.2(MI 
1,877,33(1 


4,773 2,«‘2V,14.1 4, .384, 887 

2.Vt20 03,711 

7,020 57,200 

40,502 13,013,808 7,553,25.1 

18,705 0,253.858 4,451,60.1 

30,351 1,211,478 504<32.1 

63.424 1 7, 1 50.280 J 0,270, .100 

45,0)5 1,121,008 1,3.14,742 


17,273,707 14,000.1 
820,388 307, JJ 

080,704 848,(1 

05.1,571 1,106,2 

3()2,H.>0 01,4 

24,144,010 20,840.3 
7,302,0.40 3,806,1 

15,828,601 5,210,(1 


20,046,044 
2,20(I,:4.1.1 
542,80.1 
11,512,112 
l.0(iS.(l00 
1.110,012 
5, .100, 1 20 
7,110,00V 
7,008,4.10 
8,501,282 
60,246, .147 
4,25.1,7.38 
30,1.10,744 
0,130,647 


8,404.801 
»5.1,V3 
411,01.'* 
43.204,172 
2,071,4.1.1 
1,.104.0LM. 
.3,202,.10I 
(1,140,840 
2,201,052 
.1 . 10 . 1.111 
51,55l,(i:>'i 
8,1098,8] 3 
27J94.38I 
8,222,288 


41,606 44, 1 87, .133 30,727,572 

]0,.14() 8,702,166 8,047,270 

1,730 60,888,631 .13,440.200 

46,278 22,030,120 23,276,407 


‘ .. [156,402,862 


ilH..17 1,3821 4221 1 


021 I 1.247,841 2.378,701 

1,010 l,(Mi.1,000 1,080,161 


3,249,3.14 '668.393.9391333.360,3 17_ 
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(U.AssiFiCATiON of the Exports of Articles of Cotton Manufacture, distinguishing* the 
Quantities of each sliippcd to each of the various Markets of the World, from London, 
Liverp«>ol, Bristol, Hull, and the Clyde, from the 1st of January to the 3 1st of 
December, 1847, compared with the same periods of 1846 — (contiimed). 


I'lfhtcd aild Dyed CanibLcs, MuMlinSj Lawns, and 
('0I7NTR1RS TO Cc^Iilouh. i Lnuos. 

WHICH EXPORTED. ^ ^ r . > 


Other Plain Cotton Good* 


Kntiiili North America.. 

Kritixh We»t ti)di«‘H.... 

Madias and Calcutta.... 1 
Komljay 

Cevlon (iOlJiM)! 

New Siiiith Walea 

\ au Dieuian'a Land...., * SDsjr^j 

Siiuth Aiinrralia 

Swan Uiver •IHJ.'i'ji 

New /e.'tlatid 7 (»,.V 2 «! 

M.iuritiiii!i 3 ,.V 21 ,‘J 7 (i| 

Cape ol Good Hope and I 

Alpoi H.»y 2 , 001 ..'if; 7 l 

St. Helena li.jj 

<lut rtisey and Jcr.se> .. .'I.THM 

Cihraltnr U 711 , 7 ',)li 

Malta and Ionian ' 

laland.s V, 0 .'/'i,!» 7 sI 

Eunice 

Holland 1 1 , 7-}'2 .all ' 

Ih'Liiiin V ,‘i 43 ,‘ 23 ‘>' 

Germany, inclnditif* j 

Haiise Towua 2 .'),«n 3 ,ht)Ji; 

Denmark -IKti/.Tn' 

Sweiicnaud Norway. .. ‘©J.hMj 

HuMiia • 20 s, 3 <»/i! 

S'laiii 4 . 1 , 7 ^,'! 

Eortinral 11 , 775 , 0 ( 17 , 

Naplei and Sn |J> I,(i() 7 / 21 K 

Auh(ria,iiioliidin({TrieMte 

and \enje<' 3 /»(; 7, 131 

TiiHianv and Sardinia,! 
ini iiidiiij; (tcnuu and 

•Lef>iiorn I 1 2 , 3 .’)I ,('22 

Pa.Ml I'erritories I 3 , 7*21 ;'Ki 

M ideira 4 iS,'U!) 

ImndSiatcB 17 . 03 ' 2 , 1 HI 

Jvlexioo . 0 , l!»H,S .33 

Sr i)uiiiiiigo ' 2 , 05 ti, 3 (n 


p • 

IKIO 

1847 j 

I - 

\.S40 


yards 

vardH. * ! .€ 

yards. 

.£ 

I(;,ril0,5l7 

11.9*20.190 77 

'28rj,(ri.3 

8.31 

1 '1.7 10,14.) 

14,'i(>i,10(»| :>4 

:>(r2.d02 

1*20 

1 l,20(i,9(»'< 

11,9‘2MuM; 40 

4.54,.3(>1 


’),:»80,r«.i9 

(>,94(1.480 

‘200, *290 


(>01,190 

3(i3,0(,5r .. 

•25,23*2 


2,381.112' 

1,999,397; .. 

IhuVUl 

310 

• 5()S,7l*2j 

747, '27.5; •• 

68,98 1 


‘25t7,(i2li 

l7I.O(Hi .. 

*29,409 


48.752! 

;»,69(>. . 1 

1.275» 


70, .5*28 ! 

8*2,178“ 

1,540 


3..5‘21,*27(j! 

l,78l,07l| .• 

9.5,381 


2,001,5(17! 

2,sh5i,38'>! .. 

2.59,172 


28,li.lj 

.3'2,k!«,| 

2.3*20 


3.710 

117,131! .. 



2.'),(in3.(i(l!i; 

■4K0,f,7(»' 

•2ds,:o,;i! 
4.1,7 H,'! 

1 1,775,0(17, 
l,(i()7,2lK 


l.3ti2.70lj 
l(),4%,Sf»iit 
052,1 28| 

34,423,34(,I 
170,503* 
3s|,k1|] 
i!nt,yoi< 
111, I in. 
1 1 ,7ri>,03.j, 
4,507.25,5 


enha 7,471,8 111 

Sr Thoiuas II ..583,{l.5n 

lloiiduraM 3,474 .5*27 


^'oiumbia ]().2<»2 .3fi'2 


Ih-a/.l., :M.y!>8,*27.5 

Ea Plata I,l8.5.*2,5(i 

and Peru 20 (lOO.HIl 

Syria and Palentiuc 3, *20(1,837 

Turkey and Gretce, in- 
cluding; Syra and 

Smyrna 17,*2l3.f)4!» 

J-lsypt .53 ,v.w7 

2.fi(,l»,(j'j*2 

SiiiRaprire, and 

vhiiippiiie iHlauda. . . . ll/iW/JS? 

Madu(iaacar and Bour- 

4.5,(100 

Went Cuaat of Africa . . . 2,03U,y*27 

K'M.OlO 

Iciierifle and Canary .. 5113,817 

Guant of Africa, including 

Alglura 2,057,4(1.3 

Gap«| Verd Inlauda *27, *2*2(1 

Soutli 391,OHl 


7,5I7,0.5!»' 
3,11*2,7.5(1 .. 

3,56,111*2 .. 

.51,(j1J,I‘25 7 

l,7yi,5«(3 
3(il*2,*i()0 .. 

5,5107,803 .. 

8,*2y2,G5».i .. 

1 ,1 78, *209 .. 

7,(100, (J*22 .. 

4.3,311,110 .. 

5,45(J,y5M 
I8,M(;„348 ,500 
4,119(1,847 .. 


•27 .*2 17.487 
l,30l,7.il 
•2, 102, *277 


29,787 , . . 
2, SOU : . . 

(1.5*23 ■ . . 

G*29.(>48 03 1 

31,‘,r5(; 

1,SK7 

108.30*2 *2*2 

1(1,40*2 4 

15,1*27 

92,195 : .. 

4.57,564 
61,513 


yards, | 
*214.775 ! 
4 1.3, .570 { 
484, KM 
192,023 
],(1.37 
2.11,(172 
80 ,* 2*20 
10..52() 



. . . 1307, 2(19.701>| 342.007,0021 G78 I 1,709.950 iW74 
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ouientXl commerce. 


Classification of the Exports of Articles of Cotton Manufacture, distinguishing the 
Quantities of each shipped to each of the various Markets of the World, from London, 
Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, and the Clyde, from the 1st of January to the 31st of 
December, 1847, compared with the same Periods of 1846— ‘(eowftwwrrf). 


corNraiEs to 

WHICH EXPOKTEI).; 


Lacf*. Cuiizo, &c. 


Biitinh North America.. 


MadraN atid Cakuua ... 

Voiiibrfy 

Cfyloii 

New South Wales.. . 


South Austialia 

Swan River 

New Zealand 

Mauritius 

Cape of Good Hope audj 

Alf;oa Kay 

St. Helena 

GuernMey and Jersey. 

Gibraltar 

Malta and Ionian IslaodsI 

France 

Holland 

llt'lfrium 

UeimHiiy, iucluditig; 

Hanse Towns 

Denmark 

Sweden and Norway... 

Kiiosia 

Spam 

Portugal.. 

Naples and Sicily 

Austria , i ticl uding Trieatf 

and Venice 

TuHcany and Sardinia, . 
iriduding Genoa and I 

Legliom 

Papal Teriit tries.. 
Madeira 


Counterpam s and Quilts. 


Mexico 

St. Doniiiigo 

Cuba 

St. Thomas 

Honduras 

Columbia 

Rruxil 

La Plata 

Chili and Peru 

8yri.i and Palestine 

Turkey and Greece*,' 
iiidudiiig Syra and 

Sinyriia 

Egypt 

China 


lippine Isiaudri 
Mathpa-car aud Bout bon 
West Coast of Africa. . . . 
Azores. 


'J euiTiffe and Canary.. . . | . . 
Coast of Aft tea, includ-, 

ing Algiers 

Cape Verd Islands.. 

Soutli Seds. . 


Totai. 


Cutiuu Hosiery, Caps, and 
Glovi-s. 






- 1 -- 

1840 


^ 1 

i 

1 



184G 


1847 



1847 


1816 


1847 
















1 





1 


.€ \Htds. 

,€ 

\aid». 

£ 

jliuiiihci. 

C 

number. 

! £ : 

dp'/.eii. 

1 £ 

I dozen. 

2Ki 1. ill 4.8.11 

1741 

H57.8SI 

17 

1 10,791 

57 

•20,217 

5.51 

02,803 

9,792 j 47,.571 

n>i 3i:,i:ii 

95 

179,418 

1.3 

j 23,1.1,5 

4 

21,407 

'2r25 

2 VI 7 

•2,706 14,554 



27.l,22t» 


3,020 

7 

2,321 

i *28 

5,305 

1 

1 •• 

; 1*2, ‘239 



18,."‘(I7 


13.1 



' 214 

3,994 

10 4.103 

' .. :i(Vi7(i 


140,90<i 


•21 


18 

•200 

9(.9 

1 a 

],;43 

1 .. ih,via3 

202 

207,91) 


17,432 


17,0*2.5 

17-2 

‘ pO,777 

1 279, 34,3(k{ 



99,528 


3,(i(itt 


6,170 


1 1.9 1.5 


, 10,231 

! ‘ 1)2,421 


57,800 


4,0*27 


1,734 


3,05*2 


! *2,309 

i f .. 




300 



.. i 

•2(»0 


40 


, . 



21 


35? 


U.fl 


1,372 

i 4.%710 

•• 

21,722 

.55 


ii 

1,180 

30' 

3.771 


3,859 

1 .. 32,3.'} 1 


12.056 

•• 

12,857 


5,911 

30 

.. ! 

7,:ih0 


9.220 

I ' 


.. 

*■ 

198 



418 


277 

1 . ' 24i 


35.178 


983 


22.5 

5' 

2,0,55 


2,104 

1 . . 20,722 


.•iO.HOO 


1.173 


734 


151 


567 

1 .. 1 13,711(1,090 


8,997,:)37 


.50(1 


H91 


825 


727 

1 ., 12,81 S,17H 


12,42.5,452 


271 


391 

1173* 

8,1 '20 
* 2,275 

9*28 

5,6.59 

7,870,105 

1 


9.995,400 


•• 

•• 

8 

280 

83 

2,621 

1 . 38, 08 1,854 


3<»,9J 1,390 


297 


1,040 

3390, 

2.710 

4,207 

2.413 

' . ' 38,48.0 


0(.,473 


.. 


55' 


00‘ .328 

1 .. 112,801) 


7.5,142 


78 


12.3 

73 

31.1 

i ,. 7J5,1«2 


1,09,723 

.. 

.590 


791 

1723. 

1,490 

2,042' 2,376 



9..il.5 


145 



5' 

925 



j .. 4n,.ii8 


14,902 

.. 

50 




ai:> 


546 

.. ' 433,179 


234,570 


1,251 


1,015 


20 


30 

> .. 01,240 


1 

j 2.52,07(1 , 

1 


180 


.54.5 

1 

120 


450 

'l 

! , 28:, ,900 


1 

70.920 1 


575 


.514 

i 

1,0-27 


2,2U 

! 1 187,770 

!! 1 

7,8,5(i ! . . 





10,113 


1,004 

■ 1 in, Hit) 

1 5 i 3, 009, 183 

.. i 

3,700 


39 


189 


i.m 


977 

275 1 

8,852,5.14 


17,881 


17.181 

3. 

73.629 

338 

93,952 

1 .. 1 207,lMMi 

' •• 1 

80,079 




258 

•• 1 

2,00.5 


775 

' . . 5,.V20 

I 

14,874 


*20 


1,M0 



215 

12 

1 .. 240, K^i 


1,1.59,001 

.. 

2,5h.5 


11.038 

30: 

1 •2,6 1 5 


21,052 

' 1 211,192 


191, (Kin 


l,.5no 


4,0.12 ! 


2,786 

100 

1,175 

! .. 37,000 1 

1*2.5 

1.59,228 


023 


413 


551 


279 

.. 1 245,247 ] 


41,970 


M4 


27*2 


1,678 


1,019 

i , 283,920 ' 

! : .. 1 

1 ]] 

555,904 


2,319 


03,731 


17, *2 13 

.. 

17,5.58 


22,218 




3,010 


5,21,5 


11, .5.53 

1 . , 432,008 


58.%098|ii 


90 


73.5 

.. ! 

41,707 

, . 

13,732 







.. 1 

100 



! 128,214 


40,188 

. 

232 

1 

185 

.. 1 

1,990 


959 

, 2.323 







i 



3,800 


111,917 


300 


•• 


842 

•* 

275 

' 42,025 




' 99 


300 

j 

1.264 

.. 

3(2 

hi 


.M,b47 





1 

• ■ 1 

291 

50 

227 

, .. 1.1,700 


380 


*09 


’oo 


88 


133 

i .. 7.040 

■' i 

2,057 

•• 

^ro. 

1 

*76 

•• 1 

987 


685 

! : .. 

.. 1 



1 

. 

.. 

5 . 5 ! 




n,.')00 1 

i 



“ ! 

:: i 

:: 

1 

i72 

•• 

9 












452 ' 83,738,078 I'iMl H4,672,^H_ 

11.5 

114,904 j 


187.639 

1012 

347, .529 

20,819 

327,626. 
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Classification of the Exports of Articles of Cotton Manufacture, distinguishing' the 
• Quantities of each shipped to each of the various Markets of the World, from London, 
Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, and the Clyde, from the 1st of January to the 31st of 
December, 1847, compared with the same periods of 1846— 


COl’NTRIES TO 
WHICH EXI*(»RTRI). 


C'lttcRi SliAW*li aud H.'indker- Aro Cotton and Lii»cn Cloth, Cotton (I mhIm 

chiffti, Plain iind Piintcd. ^ ‘ Mixed. Cn enumerated 


Sritiith North America.. 
JlritiKli We'»t Indif*.., .. 
\1a'lr.ii) and Calcutta.. .. 

lliiiiilMy 

(/priori 

NfW Smith WiiICH 

Van DiiMnaii's Land .... 

.S.iutii Aiiatralia t 

Swan River I 

Ni'w Zt'alauil 

M.iuritiiH I 

Capp of flood Hope and! 
Alfioa Hay i 

Sr Hflpna I 

Coernipy and Jorspy...,j 

CibiMit.ir ■ 

Malta and luiiiaii 

Ihlandii 

F r.mcp 

Holland 

Hplftiuni 

(Iprinaiiy, including * 
HariMP Towna ........ 

Denmark 

•Swedpii and Norway .. . . 

RiiN.«ia 

Spam 

Portugal 

Naplen and Sicily 

Aiirtirm.iiicliidiiig Tricutp 

and \piiice j 

Tuwany and Sardinia,] 
locliiding (lonoa and 

Iji'gliorii I 

1*^’ »l 'I (jrrKiMicM 

Maiioiiu 

I lilted Sutes 



Domingo 

Cuba 

S'. Thiimaa 

HonrliiraH 

L'oi (lubia. 

'Iia/il 

1 'I i'lata 

dull and Peru 

Svna aud PalPMtine 

'Juikcy and Oreece, 
iticl tiding Syru and 

Siiiyrna.. 

FiJvpt 

Cliiua 

•liiva, Singapore, and 
hiilippiiie lalundfl.. . , | 
"LlHagaarar and Itour- 

hoH 

Coaat of Africa.... 

Azorpi 

I enenffp and Canary... , 
Coast of Africa, in- 

eluding Alirien 

Cape Verd lalanda 

South Seas.. ••••••••.••• 


dii/Pii. 


dozen. 

£ 

d()2. 


;..70() 

2.057 

5,681 

80 


130 

40.72H 

l.*241 

:i3,‘231 

144 

1,430 

147 

.3,'i0() 


0.437 


70 

.. 

6.(iH4 


1,1 00 



10 

160 


•2..t50 

1 •* 


•• 1 

4,‘J57 

201 

6,051 


1.352 

511 

l,42< 

1 lO/. 

•• i 

1,401 

1 

I 55 

.510 

.. 1 

1 


'21,10*2 
I *22,76*2 

I ‘AriM 
37.47b 
rM»7b 
• 2, ‘256 
3d, bin I 
1M,.V2I 
, IS.HPl 
I 1MW4 
10 1, ‘270 
I 5,131 
23,770 

I Wi 


doz. X 
•^(1 00 
90K| . . 
I,0]3'.. 
0051 .. 


y.*rdfl. £ 
54.7KO! 40 ' 
i:i3,000 71 ' 
► bl) .. 
I.3->S .. 

350 .. 
7.25 1 r,j 
H.StIO .. 


8,154 30 400 

. 575 457 .. 

0.5 .. 

107 108 .. 

1,171 .. 

2,452 .. l,3Dft 
00 ' 2,405 .. 

. I 20,77*2! .. 


500 10 2*20 . 

400 ,. 1,1*20 . 


0H5| .. , 

2H 

128 352 . 


.. ! 31 ,iri‘ 2 ; .. 

,, I . 04 , 573 , .. 

' ’2,ir,-2' 

.0,050 H>l,r,oo' .. 
i IMiHoj .. 
514 6, 027 1 .. 

7051 25,h70‘ .. 
.013 1 iir.H;«| .. 
313 3 ,« 0 m| 125 

,, I 21 , 720 : .. 

2.1 OH lo:i..oii| .. 
3»6j ‘iV^TOi .. 
‘270 ‘25,.070: .. 

0 . 07 * 2 . 


10 ... 

. 



. j 400 


60 .. 

1 

! r.i'is 


515 ! 



• 


14,586 1,61.3 1.708 

.. 4.3 

.. ' .. 4.0 

2.040 013 1,0*21 

.300 100 73 

10..V21 00? 1,300 

3,771 ‘2tlH .534 

8,005 414 364 


.. ; 310 181 

. . i 6*2 46 

.508 10 

. f .. ' 407 8Hf, 

.! 21,462 031 33*2 


1,1*20 .3121 


' 11,481 646,275il l,M4o’ 714,591 E**!© 11,871 twlM42^b^I3r>’l,H63,.^6l 1^105 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

MISCELLANEOUS STATEMENTS OF THE PRICES AND THE PROGRESS OF COTTON 

FABRICS. 

Mr. Baines, who has with great pains Vjollected vafluablc information, in his 
work on the Cotton Manufactures of Great Britain,*’ states that a very good 
hand-weaver, twenty-five to thirty years of age, could weave two pieces of nine- 
eighth sheetings per week, each twenty-four yards long, containing 100 shools of 
weft in an inch. The reed of the cloth being forty-four Bolton count, and the weft 
and warp forty hanks to the pound. In 1823, a steam-loom weaver, about fifteen 
years of age, attending two looms, could weave seimi similar pipccs in a week. 

“In 1826, a steam-loom weaver, about fifteen years of age, attending to four looms, 
could weave twelve similar pieces in a week; some could weave Jiftecn pieces. 

“ In 1833, a steam-loom weaver, from fifteen to twenty years of age, assisted by a 
girl about twelve years of age, attending to four looms, could weave eighteen similar pieces 
in a week; some can weave twenty pieces.” 

The progressive improvements thus given by Mr. Baines have continued to the 
present time, and “now (1845) a steam-loom weaver, about fifteen years of age, 
attending to two looms, can weave eleven pieces of the same elerth ; and a steam- 
loom weaver sixteen to twenty years of age, assisted by a girl about fourteen 
years of age, attending to four looms, can weave twenty-two similar pieces in a 
week,” 

Mr. Porter, in his estimable and most instructive work on the “ Progress of 
the Nation,” gives the following statements. 


Table showing the effect which successive improvements have had in diminishing the 
price of cotton cloths ; the same article — a piece of calico known in the trade as 
72| — is given throughout.* 


VBXRS. 

I’riceB 
paid for 
Wearti)^. 

Pricew 
paiil for 
CuUotin. 

1 

Sell lUg price! 
of 72J 

Cdlicofs. I 

Efirning* 
of till* 

W uav#fl 
per •Week. 


s. d. 

f! ft. 

X A ff. 

s. d. 

IrtJl 

3 0 

2, 0 

1 H ft 


ISIA 

3 0 

J 8 

1 0 h 


IHlo 

■2 « 

1 8 

1 i ft 

n ft 

1817 

2 0 

1 10 

J 0 74 


18)8 

2 f. 

1 10 

1 1 


iHift 

2 0 

1 *2 

0 17 8 


1820 

2 0 

1 1 

ft la ft? 


1821 

1 H 

0 ] i 

0 l/i Hi 1 

1 11 ft 



1 H 

0 in 

0 14 fti 1 

! 

1823 

1 8 

0 104 

0 14 ft 1 


1824 

1 8 

0 io| 

r 

ft 14 0 j 
0 14 

1 

I82f». , . .V. 

1 H 

I 2 1 

to 

0 18 n 


1820 

» 1 fi 

0 H 

0 11) 6 


1827 

1 G 

0 Ti 

• 10 3 

• 

I8‘JH 

1 1 

ft 7 I 

ft 10 2 



ybaiis. 

PrireH 

for 

W eiivini^. 

1*1 ire» 
paid lor 

Cottorm 

1829 

d. 

1 4 

A. d. 

ft 03 

1H30 

1 4 

ft oi 

1831 

1 4 

ft til 

1832 

1 4 

0 7 } 

1^33 

1 4 

0 ftl 

ik:i4 

1 4 

ft 10 

1835 

1 4 

ft 1ft 

1830 

I 4 

ft ft? 

18.17 

1 4 1 

0 7 

IK.'W 

1 3 1 

ft 7 

lH3ft 

1 3 

ft 7i 

1K40 

1 :f 

ft 0 

IS4I 

1 24 

ft 03 

1842 

•1 n 

ft 51 

1843 

1 H 

ft 4? 

1814 

1 IJ 

ft 4J 


KellitiR price, 
of 7i| 
Crtlicoes. I 


Carningfl 
of the 
We*\i*rK 
per WcL'k- 


H. d. 

H 0 
K :i 
K {) 
8 0 
H (i 
9 0 
•J ft 
10 0 
K 3 
K 3 
H 0 
7 3 
7 0 
ft ft 
6 ft 
(I 0 


.V. d. 

Vi 0 


12 (1 


II 0 


♦ Short limp, and sia wcekb *' luru-oui/' 
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“The reductions made previously to the time embraced by the foregointj tabic are 
shown by the following list, which was given into the House of Commons in 1812 oh oc- 
^casion of the inquiry then made into the effects of the orders in council, issued in 1808, in 
retaliation of the Berlin and Milan decrees of Napoleon. 


PiucES paid for Weaving Twenty-four Yards of Cambric at Stockport, in Cheshire. 


V E A R S. 

bailie. 

'*r 

1 K A U S. ^ 

Value. 

YEAR S. 

Value. 


• s.» 

2A 

li> 

1.') 

iKOf; • 

s. 

1h 

13 

IfilO 

s, 

12 

j 

1 S('-J -ttt 

mo7 

1811 

10 

|K0>t ,, 

IkOh 

12 

1812 

lu 

iHo:» 

IH 



13 



The quantity of twenty-four yards above stated is as much as a good workman will 
produce of this description of cloth in a week. The low wages paid for making the same 
■n the latter years,* when every article of provisions was excessively high in price, artd 
when, even ai these insufficient rates, but little employment was to be had, caused great 
and wide-spread misery among the manufacturing population/’ 

The following statement of the progress of the power-loom is taken from Mr. 
Haines History of the Cotton Manufacture” : — 

‘‘ In 1813 tlicre were not more than 2400 power-looms in use ; yet this was enough 
to alarm the hand-loom weavers, who, attributing to machinery the distress caused by the 
orders in council and the American war, made riotous opposition to all new machines, 
and broke the. pcwer-looms set up at West Houghton, Middleton, ami other places. 
Nevertheless, the great value of the power-loom ha\ing now been proved, it was adopted 
by many nuinuraetnrcrs, both in Etigland and Scotland : and it will, no doubt, in lime 
supersede the hand-hjom. The rapidity with which the power-looip is coming into use 
is proved by llie following table, the particulars of which were stated by R. A. Slaney, 
Esq., M.r., in the House of Commons, on the 13th of May, 1830, and which rest on the 
aiithoiitv of Mr. Kennedy. 


Number of Power-looms in England and Scotland. 


C 0 V N T n 1 K S, 

|H‘20 



nunibt'r. 

mil) 1 her 

Ell Inland 

12,1.0 


Srotliiml 


in.uoo 

Totai 

14,I.M> 1 

i r)5,')Oo 


‘^This number \\onld appear to have been somewhat under-rated. Dr, Cleland states 
that, in 1828, the Glasgow manuincturers liad in operation in thiit oily and eHewhere 
10,783 steam-looms, and 2()()() more in preparation, total 12,843. He supposes there 
was an increase of ten per cent between 1828 ^ml 1832, which would make the number 
^4,127 in the latter your. This is independent of other parts of Scotland, nnconuceted 
H’lth Glasgow, In 1833, evidence was given before the Commons’ committee on maiiu- 
lacturcs, commerce, &c., that, in the whole of Scotland, there were 14,070 stcam-lo^ms. 
We may therefore safely take the number of power-looms in Scotland at the present lime 
(1835) at 15,000. 

“In England, the great inareasc took place during the years of speculation, 1824 
1825; and comparatively few power-loom^ mills were built betwixt that lime and 
^832. But in 1832, 1833, and the former pari of 1834, the trade has been rapidly 
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extending; many mills have been built, and many spinners have added power*loom 
factcries to their spinning-mills. 

“Mr. W. R. Greg, an extensive spinner and manufacturer at Bury, gave evidence 
before the select committee of the House of Commons on manufactures, &c., in August, 
1833f that the number of power-lof»ms had very materially increased of late years in and 
about Bury, and also at Stockport, Bolton, Ashton, and in Cheshire. He stated that he 
did not know any person who was then building a spinning-mill without the addition of 
a power-loom mill. I ^ 

“ Mr. Kennedy’s estimate for 1829 was probably too low for England, as well as for 
Scotland : at all events, there are good reasons for belie,ving that t,here must now be 
85,000 power-looms in England. This conclusion is deduced from a computation of the 
number of workmen employed in power-loom weaving, founded on actual returns, ob- 
tained by the Factory Commissioners from the cotton-mills in Lancashire and Cheshire. It 
is also supported by the calculations of Mr. Bannatyne, and Messrs. Samuel Greg and Co., 
the spinners and manufacturers of Bury. At the present time (1835), the machine- 
makers of Lancashire are making power-looms with the greatest rapidity, and they cannot 
btf made sufficiently fast to meet the demands of the manufacturers. «The result we have 
arrived at is as follows : — 

Estimated Number of Power^Looms in Great Britain in 1833. 


In England 8.5,000 

In Scotland 15,000 

Total 100,000 


“ While the number of power-looms has been multiplying so fastv the hand-looms 
employed in the cotton manufaclure are believed not to have diminished between 1820 
and 1834, but rather to have increased. In the former year they were estimated by 
Mr. Kennedy at 240,000. In 1833, Mr. Grimshaw, a spinner 5uul manufacturer of 
Colne, gave his opinion .before the committee of the Commons on manufactures, &c., 
that the number of hand* loom cotton weavers in the kingdom was about 250,000 ; whilst 
Mr. George Smith, manufacturer, of Manchester, estimated them at only 200,000. In 
the year 1834, several intelligent workmen and manufacturers from Glasgow gave evi- 
dence to the Commons’ Committee ‘ On Hand-Loom Weavers,’ that there were 45,000. 
or 50,000 hand-loom cotton- weavers in Scotland alone.” 

“ Since the publication of Mr. Baines’ volume, returns have been made by the 
inspectors of factories of the number of power-looms actually in use in factories 
at the end of the year 1835, in each county of Great Britain and Ireland. From 
these returns, an abstract of which we have given, it appears tliat the total 
number of self-acting looms in th^ fJnited Kingdom employed for weaving 
cotton, was at that time 109,626 ; thus proving the accuracy of the foregoing 
calculations. 

It does not appear likely that any.considerable addition will in future be made 
to the number of band- looms employed for cotton-weaving ; whereas the machine- 
makers of Lancashire have at different period^ been engaged to the full extent of 
their power in constructing power-looms ; so tliat their number increases con- 
tinually? We should be wrcfiig, however, if we inferred that hand-looms are 
lying unemployed. Power-looms have not hitherto been found generally appli- 
cable to the production of fine cloths, or what are called fancy goods. The 
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demand for these fluctuates considerably, and is at times greater than can be 
readily supplied. In the report of the select committee of the House of Com- 
*inons, appointed in the summer of 1834, to examine the numerous petitions 
presented by the hand-loom weavers, we find a statement given in evidence by 
Mr. Makin, a manufacturer of Bolton, to the following effect:— 

“ I know that thcie is at present nc* surplus of weavers, I go nine miles from the 
seat of my manufacture on one side to get weavers, and I am putting out work nine 
miles across the cowilry in aru^ther part get weavers ; and if I knew whore 1 could get 
• a certain description of weavers, by going nine miles another way, I should go. But it 
is a strange fact, that, whilst the demand for hand-loom cloth is srreater than the prodiic- 
lion, yet the usages do not rise ; and in about two months from this lime (July, 1834) I 
know, from the experience of past years, that there will be demands for thousands of 
weavers more than can be obtained.*' 

Mr. Porter ob;icrvcs — 

“The fact staled by Mr. Makin, altlioiigh seemingly at variance with the ordinary 
law of demand and supply, nray admit of this solution ; — that, whefi they can be furnished 
within a certain limited price, hand-loom cloths meet with an e^lensive sale ; but that, 
when that limit is passed, other goods of home production, or similar goods of foreign 
make, come into successful competition with them ; so that the manufacturers are not 
enabled, by the moat extensive demand, to increase the rate of wages paid to the 
weavers.** 

Mr. Stanw'ay^ who was under the direction of Mr. Cowell, one of the Factory 
Commissioners appointed to collect information as to the employment of chil- 
dren in factories, states that — 

“The subsequent calculation does not aim at fixing the whole number of operatives 
dependent upon the cotton trade for subsistence, but only of tfiat part of the operative 
body which earns a livelihood in cotton factories moved hy power, and is employed in 
carrying on the preparing, spinning, weaving, and accessary mechanical departments 
within the walls of them. 

’ “ It does no^ comprehend hand-loom weavers, printers, bleachers, dyers, cotton- 

tiircud lace-makers (an enormous and growing branch of the cotton manufacture), and 
many ether branches of manufacture, either arising out of, or immediately dependent 
upon, the spinning of cotton by power. It compieheruls those operatives alone who 
habitually work in cotton factories. It shows their body to consist of 212,800 persons, 
Mild to earn annually the enormous sum of 5,777,434/. 

“ The total quantity of cotton consumed in the spinning of yarn, in Great Britain, 
in 1832, as stated in ‘ Burn’s Commercial GHnce,’ was 277,200,490 lbs. ; and of this 
quantity 27,327,120 lbs. was consumed in Scotland, leaving for the consumption of 
England 249,933,370 lbs. 

“ The nett loss of cotton in spinning is estimated variously by^different individuals. 
In the calculations of Mr. Kennedy, made use of by him iit a paper published in the 
‘•Transactions of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society,’ it is taken at 1 Joz. 
piT lb. ; while Montgomery, in his * Theory and Practice of Cotton Spinning,* computes 
it at oz., and Burn at Ifoz. ; but as the amount taken by Mr. Kennedy is that which 
appears to be generally considered correct, it is adopted in these calculations. • 

** If, then, from the quantity given above, wc deduct oz. per lb., or23, 431,253 lbs., 

shall have the total weight of yarn produced 226,502,1 17 lbs. • 

“ Tlte average number of hanks in each pound of yarn spun is considered, by appa- 
rently a majority of persons conversant with the subject, to be forty. iSlontgomery 
takes the average counts spun in Great Britain at fifty, which, taking into account the 
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fin^r average numbers spun in Scotland than in England, would fix the counts nearly as 
aboVe stated. 

^‘The returns made to the Lancashire forms of inquiry, as given in previous tables, 
show an average of finer counts than forty, but, as the returns were better made from 
the tine mills than from the coarse, and from Manchester, where the finer yarn is spun, 
than from the country, it is evident that lower numbers ought to he taken than those 
shown in the returns ’; and, as the general opinion appears to be in favour of forty, this 
average is adopted. 

‘‘Three mills, in different situations, “and of average capabilities, made a return of 
the quantity produced by them in the month ending the 4th of'Mavj 1833; and, as the 
average counts of the whole were 39*98 hanks to the lb., and as they also gave the 
number of hands employed in spinning during that rnonth, and the duration of their 
labour, they furnished data from which may be easily calculated the total number 
employed in factories in England in preparing and spinning cotton. 

“ In the mill of the first, 344 persons in the spinning department, working 27() 
lipurs, produced — 

18,000 lbs. of Nos. 30 to 32. 

18,000 lbs. of Nos. 38 to *12. 

2,400 lbs. of Nos. 150 to I7(). 

I 

“ In (he secund mill, 24.5 liands, working^ 270 hours, prodiiced- 

lbs. of No. 1:*. 

4,2W.j lbs. of N<t. 22. 

3a, 838 lbs. of No. 40. 


“ And in the third, 1 10 hands, working 28G hours, produced — 

lC,700 lbs.of No. 40. 

“The average counts of the three being, as before stated, 39*98, and the produce 
95,018 lbs. 

“The total number of hours worked will therefore be 344 x276+245 X270 
+ 1 10 X 286z= 192,554 ; and the produce of each person per hour, 

0-49,346 lbs. 

“The usual estimate of 300 working days per annum of 11^ hours each, or sixty- 
nine hours per w'eek, would give 0*49,346 + 11*5 + 300=: 1,702,437 lbs., the produce 
of each person per annum, and = 133,045, the number of persons em- 

ployed in the preparation and spinning of cotton in England. 

“ On examination of supplement (Z*) it will be seen that, in the 67,819 persons of 
whom returns were made to the commission, there were 42,401 engaged in preparing 
and spinning cotton, 23,920 in the paving department, and 1498 as engineers, 
mechanics, roller-coverers, &c, • 

“ If, then, the same proportions are taken as existing in the total number of cotton- 
workers which are fgund in the returns made to the Lancashire forms of iiujuiry, the 
number of persons engaged in the inanufactiire of cotton-eloth in factories will be 75,055, 
and of those employed as engineers, , &e., 4700; making, with the 133,045 in the 
spinning department, a general total of 212,800 persons engaged in cotton- factories. 

“ Which total number of 212,800 persons may be divided and distributed, by adopt- 
ing the proportions given in the returns made to4he I^uncashire forms of inquiry, so as 
to show the probable number of persons employed in each of the eight branches or 
depart n^ents of cotton workings and the aggregate amount of their nett earnings per 
moiith.’^ 

* Statement of the distribution of 67,819 hands into eiglit different branches or departments 
of cotton working, is given u previous page of this cfficial Supplement. 
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Adult*. 


Children under Kig^hteen Year* of Age. 


kmplovrd in 


Male*. 


< Meaning and spreading cottgnj 

(;anling 

Mulp-spimitng 

Turostle-spinning 

H (•cling ! 

Weaving.... ; 

Kuller-covering 

Kiigineers, Ac ' 


niinihor. 
1 J 30 
in, 3 GI 
22, ni 
793 
7W 
20,440 
201 
3.73*1 


Totai 0)0,393 




Malea 



Females. 



In the 

In the 

Bmployers| 

In the 

In the 


KemalcH. 

direct 

Employ 

direct 

Employ 

direct 

Employ 

direct 
Employ 
of Ope- 

Employer* 


of 

of Ope. 

uncertain, 

of 

uncertain. 


Maatlrc. 

rathe*. 


Maatera. 

rativev. 


uumlier. I number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

,2.313 

931 

3 

31 

345 

6 

13 

13.0(]2 

4,^M3 

401 

78 

8.009 

438 

163 

3,196 

3,03H 

23,r>34 

257 

1.265 

8,663 

82 

3.91)0 

1,409 

23 

100 

2,203 j 

19 

ICO 

11.20S 

1H2 

23 


2.30G 

76 

no 

28.56G 

4.581 I 

1 2.582 

204 

12,109 • 

4.261 

110 

3H9 

10 1 



31 

22 


34 

151 1 

1 9 


3 



63,774 1 

1 15.314 1 

1 26,742 


26.351 

13, .505 



SMPI. OYED IN 


Carding.. 

Mule^spiuuing 

Tlirostle.apiuiihig . 

Reeling 

Weaving 

Rulter.coveriug. . . . 
Engineers, &c ' 

Total. 


1 N 

Proportion whose 
Age and Hex are 
uncertain, from 
a dcdcieocy in the 
Return*. 

Total 

Employed. 

cotton.. 

number. 

number. 

. . 

4.998 

819 

40,484 


3G4 

6.5,216 


,, 

7,709 


,, 

I4,G3K 


2193 

75,050 


. , 

725 


•• 

S,97S 


3370 

212,800 


Aggregate Amount 
of Monthly 
Nett Barniogs. 


se 

t. 

a. 

8,G31 

19 

6 

75.276 

10 

0 

139,600 

17 

9 

11,613 

10 


22A17 

8 

4 

108,663 

16 

3 

1.764 

18 

3 

15,987 

0 

9 

444,481 

1 

1 


Mr. Porter observes : — 

.‘'The computation made by Mr. Stanway gives 212,800 as the number of persons 
of iill ages employed in spinning and weaving factories in tlie United Kingdom ; while 
till actual number given in to the inspectors in 1835 amounts to 220,143 persons, being 
a difference of only 7334, or not quite per cent. Before giving the summary of the 
statements made by the inspectors in 1835 and 1839, it may be satisfactory to in8ei;t 
the following particulars, derived from returns made to the commissioners by the pro- 
*«iictors of 225 cotton-mills in Lancashire.’' 


VOL. IV. 


0 H 
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Statement of the Number of Cotton Mills and the Persons Employed in them duriiig 

the Year 1839. 


COUNTIES. 

MILLS. 

total persons employed 

Working. 

En^ty. 

Male. 

^Female. 

Total. 

Enolajio'. 

number. 

number. 

number, 

t nivnlter. 

number. 

Cheshire... 

IM 

12 

17.076 

18,676 

36,332 

Cumberlaud 

13 

.. 

720 

1.263 

1,985 

Derby 

83 

10 

4,231 

6,231 

10,402 

Gloncester 

1 

.. 

' 15 

14 

20 

Lancaster 

I,1S5 

61 

60,879 

82,228 

1.52,107 

Leicester 

3 

.. 

54 

190 

244 

Middlesex 

11 

.. 

289 

230 

339 

Norfolk 

1 

. . 

6 

124 

130 

Nottingham 

13 

,, 

4f)4 

1,000 

1,4(H) 

Shropshire 

1 


16 

24 

89 

Stafford 

15 

, , 

734 

1 1,344 

2,078 

Surrey 

3 


78 

MO 

IHH 

Warwick 

4 


43 

41 

84 

York 

^ Ifitf 

3 

5.602 

6,777 

12,439 

Total 

, 1.598 

88 

09,856 

1 18.280 

218,186 

y ^ ALMM . 






Flint 

5 


376 

634 

1,010 

Scotland. 






Aberdeen., 

4 

.. 

.346 

1,444 

693 

1,790 

Ayr 

4 

,, 

260 

933 

Bute 

2 

.. 

184 

271 

435 

Dumbarton 

4 

, , 

.510 

! ,H54 

1,364 

Dumfries 

1 


70 

36 

106 

Kirkcudbright 

i 

.. i 

77 

97 

174 

Lanai k 

107 

4 

G,n0H 

14,280 

20,288 

Linlithgow 

1 


45 

1 , 55 

100 

Perth 

7 


631 

1,163 

1,794 

Renfrew .« 

58 

*2 

2,554 

5,297 

7,851 

Stirling 

• 3 

*• 

259 

434 

003 

Total 

192 

6 

10,944 

24,624 

33,568 

Irslanu. 






Antrioi 

10 


634 

1,366 

2,000 

Armagh 

2 


76 

134 

210 

Cork 

1 


10 

36 

35 

Down 

3 


280 

307 

587 

Dublin 

3 


VO 

252 

342 

Kildsre 

1 


93 

134 

247 

Mayo 

1 


2 

*7 

1 29 

Queen's County 

1 


12 

38 

50 

Waterford 

1 


316 

493 

1,011 

Wexford 

1 


43 

48 

01 

s 

Total 

24 


1,765 

2 M 7 • 

4,622 
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Statement of the Number of Cotton Factories in Operation in different Parts of the 
United Kingdom, with the Number and Power of the Engines, and the Number and 
Ages of Persons employed therein in the Year 1839, 


Mills. 

Mills at work 

Milhs empty 

England. 

Walis. 

Scotland. 

llIALANU. 

Unitko Kingdom. 

number. 

1698 

_8H 

number. 

5 

L •• • 

number. 

192 

6 

number. 

24 

1 

number. 

1819 

95 

1 

Cuginei^ 

-w- 

Power 

of, 

Engiuvs. 

Ermines. 

Power 

of 

Engires. 

» 

Engines. 

Power 

of 

Engines. 

Engines. 

Power 

of 

Engines. 

Engines. 

power 

of 

Engines. 

.■tteam power 

1422 

40, .500 I 

7 

104 

193 

.5012 

19 

.517 

1641 

46,827 

Water power 

574 

9.537 1 

5 • 

140 

73 

2728 

sa 

572 

074 

12,977 

PCRSUNH Eh- I 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

; number. 

numlMT. ! number. 

number. 

number. number. 

number. 

number, j 

number. 

number. 

Iioder lOyears.. .. 

1,0*2 

673 

7 

1 

79 

57 



1,109 

731 

1(» to 11 

1,4.61 

980 

14 

.. 

147 

120 

0 

9 

1,018 

1,100 

11 .. 12 

1,667 » 

1,178 

14 

5 

180 

170 

9 

I 

1,870 

1,354 • 

I ll n 13 

2,22 f 

1,745 

14 

23 

249 

254 

19 

5 

2,509 

2,027 

13 14 

9,H02 

10,170 

69 

56 

1,308 

2,1.59 

173 

243 

11,442 

12.934 

14 „ 

9,7 fi‘) 

]0,0(,8 

10 

53 

1,144 

2,214 

158 

» 251 

11,087 

12,580 

13 „ l« 

7,009 

9,25H 

10 

40 

818 

1.97.5 

150 

235 

7,993 

11,514 

16 „ 17 

5,150 

8,117 

9 

43 

534 

1,810 

100 < 

1 192 

5,80.5 

10,192 

17 IH 

4.446 

7.470 

28 

59 

396 

1,854 

90 

! 201 

4,960 

9.584 

18 „ IP 

5,000 

9,3(»2 

H 

50 

373 

2,10.1 

65 

280 

5,446 

11,735 

20 

3,r,‘»3 

7.872 

10 

48 

313 

1.835 

5.5 

191 

4,071 

9,946 

a' 

3,705 

0.974 

7 

33 

287 

1,479 

1 80 

22G 

4,079 

8,712 

21 riud upwarda... 

44,819 

44,167 

164 

217 

.5.116 

8,576 

1 853 1 

1023 

50,952 

53,971 

Totai 

90,856 

118,280 

.176 

1 634 

10,944 

21,024 

1 1705 

2857 

112,941 

14635 

Total males and, 




i 







females 

218,136 

1010 

35,568 

4622 

250,336 


The numbers given in the foregoing summary have reference only to those 
branches of the cotton manufacture which are carried on in spinning and weaving 
factories, and {lo not include the persons employed in printing and dyeing^ nor the 
numerott.^ hand-loom v^eavers, with many other branches of the manufacture,, and the 
great numbers who are otherwise directly or indirectly dependent upon it for support.*" 

Mr. M‘Cullocli has estimated allowance being made for old and infirm 
persons, children, &c., dependent upon those actually employed in the various 
departments of the cotton manufacture ; and in the construction, repairs, &c., of 
the machinery and buildings required to carry it on,” that the entire cotton manu- 
facture must fumisli, on the most moderate computation, subsistence for from 
1,200,000 to 1,300,000 persons.” 

By Mr. Stanway^s method of computation, we find that, for spinning the 
quantities of cotton used in 1801 and subsequent periods, the following number 
of persons would be required : — 


years. 


IHOI, 

I 80 f,,, 

1811 ., 

IHU,. 


Persons. 

YEARS. 

1 Persons. 

YEARS. 

Persons. 

Dumber 


number. 

1 

number. # 

26,929 

1821. 

08,257 

118.34. 

15.3,304 

28,626 

1826., 

, 80,918 

11839. .. 

174,863 

il 

5^ 

1831 

• 135.742 • 

11844 

27^,308 




* Beginning of Peace. In 1814, the last year of war, the number would be 26,71 S. 


, numbers are exclusive of* the persons who wera employed in weaving in 

actorics, and who, according to Mr. Stanway ’s estimate, amounted, in 1832, 75,05/5. 
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, “ It would by no means furnish a correct view, however, if the amount of labour 

required for the conversion of the given quantities of cotton into yarn at the above- 
menlioneil periods were taken at a uniform rate. The vast improvements made during 
late years in the machinery applied to spinning has caused such an economy in the 
application of labour, that not one-half of the number of persons is now required for 
carrying forward the various manufacturing processes with a given weight of cotton, that 
were employed for producing an equal result thirty years ago. This fact will be 
sufficiently illustrated by the following statenlent, taken from tlv* books of Mr. Thomas 
Houldsworth, an eminent cotton-spin nrt* of Manchester, and laid before the Committee 
on Manufi^ctures, Commerce, &c., which sat iq 1833. This statement will further show 
that, notwithstanding the great reduction in the rate of wages which has necessarily 
accompanied the introduction of improved machinery, the actual money-earnings of the 
operative spinner are greater now than they were at the beginning of the century, and 
that his command of the necessaries of life places him in a far more advantageous position 
than he then occupied. 


YEARS. 

Worktiirnpil off 
by one Spinuer 
per Week. 

Wapes per Week. 

Honrs 

of 

U ork 
per 
Week. 

Prices from , 
Greenwich Hospital 
Records. 

Quantities which a 
Week’s Nett KsniiuK; 
would purchase. 

Quantity 

Quality. 

^ Gross. 

1 Piercern. | 

Nett. 

Flour 
per Sack . 

Flesh 
per lb. 

Ihs ot 
Flour. 

lbs. ot 
’ Flesli. 


lbs. 

Nos. 

.V. 

rf. 

1 .V. it, 1 

/f. d. 



number. 

s. d. 

ft. d. 

number. 

1 number 

180-1 

12 

180 

00 

0 

1 27 (i 1 

32 6 

71 

0 

U to 7 

117 

t;:>i 


9 

20(1 

67 

() 

1 JU 0 1 

30 0 

74 

8.3 0 

(i to # 

124 

73 

18M 

IH 

IHO 

72 

0 

1 27 a 1 

•N 6 

74 

70 0 

H 

175 

! 67 

If • • • • • 

! 

200 I 

90 

(1 

! 30 0 ' 

GO 0 

74 

' 70 0 

H 1 

239 

' 90 

1833 

*221 

180 > 

54 

8 

21 0 ' 

33 8 

(/.» 

45 0 

0 , 

2IU 

< 07 



19 

200 

O.'i 

3 

22 6 

42 9 

09 

45 0 ! 

1 

207 

' K5 


“The sack of flour is taken at 280 lbs. 

“The above is the result of an average of several men’s work at the different 
periods.” , 

In 1833, the number of hours employed during the week was 69, instead of 
74, which it had been in the former years. But for this reduction in the time of 
working, the nett earnings would have been for No. 180, 365. Ir/., and for No. 
200, 455. \0d . ; and the quantities of flour and meat would have been for No. 
180, 224 lbs. and 72 lbs., and for No. 200, 285 lbs. and 91 lbs. respectively. 

Mr. Babbage, in his “ Economy of Manufactures,” gives the following state- 
ment : — 

t 

“A machine, called in the cotton manufacture a ‘stretcher,’ worked by one man, 
produced as follows : — 


YEARS. 

Fotinds of 

: Boeing Wages 

Rate of Earning 

Cotton Spun. 

j per Score. 

per Week, 



A. rf. 

5. d. 

1810 ' 

400 

1 H 

25 10 

!1811 

600 

0 10 

25 0 


K.50 

1000 

0 0 

I 0 74 

31 10| 

31 3 


• “ The same man working at anotlier stretche*i, the roving a little finer, produced:— 


1 

YEARS, t 


TuunilB of 
Cotton Spun. 


Rovinn Wa|e6 Hnte of Karuing 
per Score. per Week. 




■ 

S. ft. 

' 9. d. 

1823.. 


900 

0 7* 

1 2H 1| 

I82.'i. 


1000 

7 

i 27 G 

1827 

1 1 

1200 

0 0 

30 0 

1832 

1 

1200 

0 0 

30 0 
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In this instance, production ha^ gradually increased, until, at the end of twenty; 
two years, three times as much work is done as at the commencement, althougli ihe 
manual labour employed remains the same. The weekly earnings of the workmen have 
not fluctuated very much, and appear on the whole to have advanced; but it would be 
imprudent to push too far reasonings founded upon a w^ingle instance. 

“The produce of 480 spindles of ‘mule-yarn spinning,’ at different periods, was as 
follows : 


» 

Y K A R S. 

Hanks, about ffJtty 
to the pound. 

Wages 1 

per Tlioiisaud. j 



s. d. 

IKOfi 


9 2 

1R23 

« 8,000 

G 3 

1832 

10.000 

3 8 


*‘Thc siftijoincd view of the state of weaving by liaiid and by power-looms at Stock- 
port, in the years 1822 and 1832, is taken from an enumeration of the machines 
e(‘iitaincd in sixty-fi'ye factories, and was collected for the pu^po^e of being given in* 
( viilence before a committee of the House of Commons. 


D K S C R 1 P T 1 O N. 

1822 

1832 

Decreaiie and Increaie. 


number. 

number. 

number. 

Hand -loom wcavera 

2800 ! 

800 

2000 decrease. 

PrrMonii using power-loonni 

G57 

.3029 

2402 increase. 

Persoim to dru»M the warp 

08 

38K 

200 „ 

Total personii employed 


4247 

(i02 increase. 

Power-Iootn > 

1970 

9177 

8207 


During this peiiod the number of hand-looms in employment diminished flve-sevenths, 
whilst that of power-looms increased to more than five times its former amount. The 
total number of workmen increased about one-third ; but the araounl of manufactured 
goods (supposing each power-loom to do only the work of three hand-looms) was three 
and a Imlf times as large as it was before. 

“Jii considering this increase of employment, it must be admitted that the 2000 
ptjfsoiis thrown out of work are not exactly of the same class as those called into employ- 
nit lit by the powcr-looms. A hand-weaver must possess bodily strength, which is not 
1 '«^cMiiaI for a person attending a power-loom ; consequently women and young persons 
ol hoih sexes, from fifteen to seventeen years of age, find employment in power-loom 
factories. This, however, would be a very limited view of the employment arising from 
the introduction of power-looms ; the skill called into action in building the new factories, 
constructing the new machinery, in making the steam-engines to drive it, and in 
devising improvements in the structure of the looms, as well as in regulating the 
economy of the establishment, is of a much higftej^ order than that which it had assisted 
in superseding. Nor in this view of the subject must we omit the fact that, although 
hand-looms would have increased in number if those moved by steam had not been 
irivcntcd, yet it is the cheapness of the article manufactured by power-looms which has 
caused this great extension of their employment j and that, by diminishing the price of 
^ne article of commerce we always call into additional activity the energy of those who 
prod lice others. It appears that the number of hand-looms in use in England and 
Scotland, in 1830, was about 240,000 ; Jiearly the same number existed in the year 1820; 
whereas the number of power-looms which, in 1830, was 55,000, had, in 1820, been 
14,000. When it is considered that each of those pow^r-looms did as much work as 
three worked by hand, the increased producing power was equal to that of 123,0(jlt) hand- 
jooms. During the whole of this period the wages and employment of hand-locmi weavers 
have been very precarious.” 

In the cotton-mill of Messrs. H6uldsworth’s,in Glasgow, a spinner employed 
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qn a mule of 336 spindles and spinning cotton 120 hanks to the pound, produced^ 
in *1823, working seventy-four and a half hours in the week, forty-six pounds of 
yarn : his nett weekly earnings for which amounted to 26^. Id, In 1833, the 
rate of wages having in the meanwhile been reduced thirteen and a third per 
cent, and the time of working having been lessened to sixty-nine hours, the 
spinner was enabled, by the greater perfedtion of the machinery, to produce, on a 
mule of the same number of spindles, fifty -two and^ a hsjlf pounds of yarn of the 
same fineness, and his nett weekly earnings were advanced to 29s, lOrf, 

But a much more considerable economy than this has been produced in 
cotton-mills by increasing the size of the mules. Mr. Cowell gives the follow- 
ing example of the effect of this improvement, as regards the cost of the yarn 
find the earnings of the spinner : — 

III the year 1833, in two fine spinning-mills at Manchester, while I was in the town, 
a spinner could produce sixteen pounds of yarn of the fineness of 200 hanks to the 
pound, from mules of the productive fertility of 300 to 324, working them sixty-nine 
hours ; and the quantity that he turned off in sixty-nine hours more frequently exceeded 
sixteen pounds than fell short of it. 

These very mules were being replaced by others of double power while I was at 
Manchester. Let us examine the effect on the spinner’s earnings: in the early part of 
last year he produced sixteen pounds of yarn of No. 200, from mules of the power of 300 
to 324 spindles. Consulting the list of prices, I perceive that in May^he was paid 3^. 6rf. 
a pound; this gives 54s, for his gross receipts, out of which he had to pay (I will put the 
amount high) 13<r. for assistants. This leaves him with 41s. eorpings. His mules have 
their productive fertility doubled ; they are converted into mules of the power of 648 ; he 
is now paid 2s. 5d, a peund instead of 3s. dd,^ but he produces thirty-two pounds of yarn 
of the fineness of 200 hanks to the pound in sixty-nine hours ; his gross receipts are im- 
mediately raised to 77s. 4d, I will now admit that he requires Jive assistants to help 
him, and averaging their cost at 5s. a piece, their labour will cost him 25s. and to avoid 
all cavil, I will add 2s. extra; then deducting 27s. from his gross receipts, there remanis 
a sum of 50s. 4^. for his nett earnings for sixty-nine hours’ work instead of4ls., an increase 
of more than twenty per cent, while the cost of the yarn is reduced 13<f. per pound.” 

Mr. Porter remarks, — 

**An effect such as has just been described can only be produced while the, trade is in 
a course of rapid extension. If the productive power of the machines were doubled 
without a corresponding increase in the demand, it is clear that the operative spinners 
could not receive a greater amount of wfdkiy earnings, but that, on the contrary, many of 
them would be thrown out of work, and a competition for employment would thence 
aris(^ which must occasion a reduction in their actual receipts. Considered in this point 
of view, the prosperity of this branch of national industry becomes a subject of the 
greatest importance — an importance far beyond all calculation of mere shillings and 
pence. The tendency of all improvements in the various processes of the cotton manu- 
facture it the abridgment of human labour, but hitherto such has been the gigantic 
progress of the trade, as to give full employinenl to the hands who, in a less prosperous 
stlte of things, would have been thrown out of work. Nor is this all. The assistants of 
the spinners, who, from their opeupation in joining the threads broken in the spinning, 
are calKsd piecers, and who are much more numerous than the spinners themselves, are, 
while thui} employed, qualifying themselves to become spinners when they |^ow up* 
Hitherto the demand for workmen of tliat kind has been sufficiently great to ^sorb all 
who have thus been qtiali^ed, and to cause tbemstu receive, as spinners, adequate and 
even liberal wages. Piccers are generally employed in the proportion of four to one 
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spinner, but one of these four is generally a girl, who does not in after life become, a 
spinner, but is transferred to some other department of the mill. It is further probable 
lhat, of the three boys, one may cease to work in a factory, but even then the number of 
candidates for employment as spinners will be continually doubled in the course of a few 
years, and if we had no other means for ascertaining the progressive extension of the 
manufacture, the fact of the continual absorption of these fresh hands would prove how 
great that extension must be — that it must have continued with a constantly accelerated 
speed in order not to lower the earnings bi* the operative spinners, whose ranks are thus 
increased in a geometrical ratio. 

“ Provided nothing s>hall v'^ccur to prevent the cotton manufacture of this country 
,froni developing itself in the same extraordinary manner as it has done during the last 
thirty years, the new candidates far employment will of course receive the same encou- 
lageinent as those have experienced who have preceded them.” 

Statement of the Number of Power- Looms used in Factories in the United Kingdom, 
at the end of the Year l83o, distinguishing Counties, and the Branch of Manufacture 
in which the samtj are used. ' 


C 1) U N T I E S. 

Cotton. 

Woollen. 

Silk. 

Flax. 

dfixed Goods. j 

Total. 


number 

number. 

number. 

number. • 

number. ! 

number. 

Lancahtcr 

fil,l7G 

1142 

.'h'lG 


.. ' 

62,684 

\\ osimort'lnod *. . . . 


K 




rt 

t’bcHU'r 


H 

414 


. . 1 

22,013 

Jb-Thy 

*2,4ft3 


IGG 


1 

2.560 

Vork 

4,0.TJ 

.'*^0 




7,800 


33(i 


lio 


1 

4.'i.'> 

DrVun 


• 

KO 


;; 

80 





MM. 



too 

Kent \ . 




12 

i . i 

12 

Li'ii't'Mter.. 

40 

KO 



. ' • i 

129 

Middlesex 

K 



1 


8 

Norfolk 



300 


1 

SCO 

SoMieriiet 

• 

71 

150 


1 

330 

Warwick 





. W 1 

2.5 

WoriTMter 



7 


•• 1 

7 

Gloucester 


4 


* 

. 1 

4 

Montgomery 


•* 



.. 1 

4 

Cumberland 

i«rt 

• 



j 

ISO 

Ilitrhara 

.. 



20 

• ■ 1 

3!f 

NoithumberUiui 


0 



i 

0 

• Tov A 1 . ill England . . . 

00, 0711 1 

5105 1 

I71i 

41 

26 1 

07,564 

Iwinark 

1 l,0(i0 




1 

14,069 

, ............. 




20 

• * 1 

1,365 

iJumbarton 

3:fl 

1 

.. 



534 

Hutf 

04 I 

1 



; 

94 

Ayr 

730 

1 


1 

1 

736 

Kirkcudbright 

00 i 



’ 1 

I •• 1 

90. 

IVrtb 

4S1 



• • ! 

1 

431 

Aburdeon 

X4M 



142 ! 

1 

390 

Hfixburgh 


32 * 

•• 

1 

1 

32 

I'oT A I. in Scotland . . . 

17,531 

22 

jfc.. 

16H 

1 17.721 

W atorfurd 

:).{0 


* 


I 

339 

^^'exford 

07 




1 

67 

Kildare 

i'l 




. . I 

53 

Dublin 

33 




• •• i 

83 

Antrim 

340 





340 

Down 

435 

•• 1 


” i 

! 

425 

Armagh ^ 

170 

1 


100 

; 

370 

Total in Ireland .... 

1,416 


~ j 

100 

1 

1,516 


S U *M M A R Y • 


0 U N T I B S. 

Cotton. 

Woollen. 1 Silk. 

1 • Flax. 

Mixed Goods.j 

'{pTAL. 

tSngland 

Ncotlaiid... .' 

Ireland 

number. 

00,879 

17,531 

1,416 

* number. i number. 
5105 I 1714 

2S 1 ?. 

{ 

number. 

1 41 

1 108 

100 

uiimber. 1 
36 1 

number. 

• 97,564 

17.721 

1,516 

I’niteil Kingdom 1 

1 109,036 

5137* ^ 1714 

! 809* i 25* i 

110,801 


. materialB used are worsted, cotton, silk, and India-rubber thread ; tbe articles msnufactul^ are girths, 

braces, garters, and the like. • 

VOL. IV. 5 1 
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• Cotton Printing, — Anderson, in his " History of Commerce," states that 
cotton-printing was first practised in London in 1676. The first cotton-printer 
in England is said to have been a Frenchman, whose print-ground was at Rich- 
mond, on the banks of the Thames. Owing to the interference of Parliament, 
first by the imposition of heavy duties, and afterwards by more direct restrictions, 
the trade was destroyed in 1720 in orde/'to encourage the silk and woollen 
manufactures. The restriction against wearing printed f^brics^ of which cotton 
formed a part, was repealed in 1736, and it was computed that, in 1750, as many 
as 50,000 pieces of goods, made of linen-warp a\id cotton-weft, were printed in 
England. In about fifteen years after, printing woven fabrics was intro- 
duced into Lancashire. The excise duty imposed upon printed cottons, up to 
the year 1831, when the duty was wholly repealed, allbrds the ftdlowing results: — 


The quantil}"* printed in 1796 was 
In 1800, it had increased to 
In 1814, it had further increased to 
And ill I8J30, it had reached to 


Vards. 

‘20/>2I,797 
iJ2,K69,7i>9 
124,61 0,472 
a47,4.>0,29f> 


being more than ten times the quantity printed at the beginning of the century, 
while, on the other hand, it is less by 55,971,101 yards than the quantity exported 
in 1844. The quantity printed in 1830, after providing 199,799,466 yards for 
exportation, left 147,650,833 yards for use at home. 

The substitution of metallic cylinders, on which the patterns arc engraved, 
in place of wooden blocks, was first practised about 1785, and at once effected a 
great saving. The process of engraving the entire surface of these large 
cylinders was, however, a very expensive operation ; it was consequently a more 
important improvement when the system was introduced of engraving the 
pattern upon a small steel cylinder, and thence transferring it by pressure, first 
to‘ softened steel, and then, this being hardened, to copper cylinder^ ; in the 
manner which has since been used for multiplying plates used for printing bank- 
notes. By this means the engrav;ei patterns can be transferred to almost an 
indefinite number of cylinders at a trifling expense. The small cylinder upon 
which the engravhig is first sunk is called the die^ the second cylinder to which 
the pattern is transferred in relief called the milL This, when hardened, will 
give the required impression to a great number of cylinders made of the softer 
metal, and as the die can likewise ])e mad,e to give up its pattern to several 
mills, a sufficient number of cylinders can always be produced from one 
engraving. 

“ The introduction of this great improvement took place about 1808, and has 
had a powerful effect in extending the trade of the country. At this time, 
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cylinders thus made and engrave*d, after the novelty of the pattern is gone by. in 
England, are exported to various parts of Europe and America. 

** At first, only one colour could be imparted to the pattern on the cylinder ; 
and if more than one colour were required, it was necessary to resort to a 
different process, and to print the several colours by diflferent operations. This 
disadvantage u^as vt length partiall;^ got over ; so that, five years ago, printers 
were enabled to impart two, and even three, colours by means of cylinders ; and 
•it is now common to print five colours at one operation. The vast improvement 
which has latterly been produced in the .style and execution of printed cotton 
goods is matter of such common observation, that it cannot be necessary to 
enlarge upon it here ; but for it, the cotton manufacture could not, in this 
branch, have stood against the powerful rivalry to which it has of late been sub- 
jected by our silk manufacture. This improvement has been assisted by the 
discovery oi* a method for imparting to cotton fabrics the brilliant red colour of 
cochineal, which was previously applied to woollens only.’ This is effected by 
sinijdy passing a current of steam on to cloth to which the cochineal-dye has 
previously been aj)pliecl, that process of fixing the colour .*’ — Porters Progress 
of the Nation. 

Cotton Hosiery. — Mr. Felkin, of Nottingham, has with great care given 
us many interesting facts relative to this very important branch of industry. 

The chief scats of the hosiery manufacture arc the countics.of Derby, Notting- 
ham, and Leicester, in the last named of which nearly all the frames in which 
wool is employed are to be found, while Nottingham contains the largest number 
of frames for the production of cotton hosiery. The use of silk in this branch 
of manufacture is almost wholly confined to Derby ami Nottingham. 

Blackner estimated that in 1812 there were 29,590 stocking frames at work 
in all the branches. Thirty years before that time the number had been 
eslimatod at 20,000. If we are to judge from the localities assigned to ‘the 
frames in 1812, it w’ould appear that rather more than one-third were employed 
in producing cotton hose, and that aboutiqne-half were used for woollen goods, 
but no very accurate estimate of the proportions can be formed from the 
locality of the machines. In 1833, a meeting was held of delegates from the 
frame-work knitters, w^hen a resolution was formed for dividing the seat of the 
hosiery manufacture into districts, wdth the view of obtaining, among otlier 
things, exact details of the number and description of frames, the amount of 
labour employed in them, and sucli further particulars as might enable *the 
Workmen to co-operate for tlie more effectual pft)tection and advaricoinent of 
their interests. The resolution thus formed was not, indeed, carried into effect in 
the manner nor with the objects proposed ; but was of advantage, by its having 
been the means of drawing the attention of Mr. Felkin to the subject, who 
drew up an estimate of the extent of the manufacture in its variod^ randies. 
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which was believed to present a sufficiently afccurate approximation to the con- 
dition of the trade at that time to answer all practical purposes. 

In 1812, Mr. Blackner estimated 29,590 frames as the total of what were used 
in the United Kingdom. Since then, many frames have been widened so as to 
make two stockings at once. The quantity of cotton hosiery goods made in 1833 
was estimated by Mr. Felkin to have inerdased more than fifty per cent in the 
preceding twenty years. The use of cotton stockings has, during that time, been 
superseding those of woollen to a great extent among the female part of. 
the population. 

Stockings, weaving or knitting, is carried on in the dwellings of the workmen, 
some of whom possess frames, which are their ow'ii, but the greater part work 
un frames which belong to the master-manufacturers, by whoi;n the workmen are 
employed, and who are paid by the weaver a rent varying from forty shillings to 
five pounds per annum. 

Mr. Felkin’s statement, as extracted by Mr. Porter, gives the following 
results : — 


Kach narrow cottun>fr«mo produces about 40 dozen of hose a-year, if of women's size ; wide rotton-frames, 300 , 
narrow worsted, 75 ; wide worsted, 150 ; and silk. 30. There arc— 


Frames. ' 

Employed in 
Manufacturing. 

Number 
' Maniifac- 
1 hired. 

'Consump- • 

1 

Material. ^ 

VmIii Images for’ 

; Making. ^ 

And j 
Fiiiishing. j 

Tot a I. 


fabric. 

1 dozens. 

i IbH. ' 

1 

.£ » C 1 

i 

£ 

10,300 

Fashioned coUon hose 

420,000 

1 880,000 ! 

Cotton jam | 

1 

73,(M)0 220.000 1 

32,000 1 

325,000 

6,000 ■ 

Cut up, &c. « 

I.OW.OOO 

2.010,000 ’ 

172,000 285,000 1 

98,000 ' 

.555,000 

!I.50U 

Fashioned worsted 

710,00(1 

2,840,000 i 

Woriiteil 1 

2H4.000 215,000 1 

41.000 ' 

.'>40,000 

1,000 

Cut up, A<\ 

100,000 

400,000 ; 

» ' 

40,000 30, 0(H) ' 

10,000 

80.000 

1,300 , 

Angola 

;)5,oo(, 

.332,500 j 

1* i 

45,000 40.000 ' 

19,000 1 

104,0(10 

1,000 , 

liamb’s wufil 

135,0(KI 

6 10.500 


80,000 .50,000 

10,(MH) ' 

140,000 

3,000 , 

Silk 

00,00 

lO-VlOO 


120,000 108.000 , 

1.1,000 

24I,0<H) 

33,000 


3,510,000 

: 8,137,000 ; 

1 

814,000 <) 18,000 

22t».f)()() 

1,9!) 1.0(0' 


According to this calculitioii, the value of the c<»ttou hosiery annually made is HHd.OOOA ; and of worsted, Jkc 
is 870,000/., and that of silk is 211,000/. — To produce these goods, it is probable that 4,584,000 lbs. of raw r'otton wool 
value 1.53,000/., are used; and 140,000 lbs. of raw silk (tuo-fifths China and thrco-titths Novi;, value 01,000/.; alM> 
fi,. 318,000 lbs. of Eiigli-sh wool, value 310,000/. 1'lie total oritrinal value of the materials used is therefore .'»(.0,000/.. 
which, it appears, becomes of the ultmiacc cost value of 1,091, fKN)/. in thin manufacture. 

There are employed in the various processes as follows, viz. : ' 

111 cotton-spinuine, doubling, Ac.. 3000 ; worsted carding, spinning, Ac., 2500 ; silk-winding, throwing, /kc.. lOOO 0.500 
lu making stockings, 13,000 men, 10,000 women, lO.OOO youths; and women m-d children in scuuing, 


winding, &c., 27,000 GO.Ooii 

In embroidering, mending, bleaching, dyeing, dreh^rig. puttliig-iip, &c., probably about r »,'>00 

Total persons mnployed 7:»,oou 


The capital empln>cd in the various branrhes of the trade may Im* thus estimated, taking the machinery and frames 
at neither their original t-fiat nor actual selling pric«*, but at their working value, and the stocks of hosiery on an 
average of several years : 


f:»pitdl Invcxed in Mill, and Capital Inve.ied in I Capital In.whMl in Franion 

Machinery. rrori ss and Stock. ; 


For preparing cotton 

„ worsted, Ac 

„ silk 


£ 

70,000 

52.000 

18.000 


^ I 

111 wool and yam 85,000 > Narrow cotten frames.. 

Ditto, y 1.50,000 jWide ditto 

Ditto .35,000 'Narrow worsted frames 

I Wide ditto.* 

Silk frames 


£ 

02,000 

tin.ooo 

76.000 

1 1.000 

36,000 


Fixeu a^apital in nulls, &>', 140,000 Floating capital in 

>1 in frames. .. 245,000 I spinning, &c. ... 270,0* 

Tots lint ft xed eapit.d. 385,000 
•- • 


Fixed ( 'ipital in frames 245,000 


TniALof floating cripital. 


Value of Gnodn in 
Process and Stork 

Goods 350,000 

345,000 

8.5,000 


Fli atirig capital 
in making ho e 7HO,t>oo 
Spioniiig, Ac... 270.ooo 


1 ,0.50,tl0'‘ 
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Bobbiunet Manufacture. — This ingenious and most important brancli 
of industry has, during the present centuryi risen from almost nothing to u 
branch of industry which, according to the memorial presented to the Treasury 
by the principal manufacturers, afforded, in 1834, employment to from 150,000 
to 200,000 persons ; to whom the annual average wages, amounting to about 
2,500,000/. has been paid. * * « 

Bobbinnet, or net- work lace, fjy means of machinery, is said not to have 
succeeded until 1809 ; w'hen a rude machine, very inferior to the improved 
machinery now employed, w’as protected by a patent, by w^hich its proprietors 
during its continuance, accumulated a large fortune. The machinery nowin use 
with equal manual labour, yields twelve times the quantity of net which was 
previously made at an unprecedented diminution of cost, that is to say, a quantity 
for 25. 6f/. which, during the patent, was sold for 5/. 

Statistics of the Bobbiuuet Ti-ade in 18156, by Mr. Felkin. 

Capital Employed in ginning and Uoubling j v»i„e. Capital Eniploy-d in Bobbmiiet Making. 

\ ^ I 

Fixed capital in 3.*^ spinniiiR and 24 doublini?; Rrougltt foru'iird | 7(i0,0()U 

factories — 724,000 spinning, 200,700 doublinir Fixed CBpital in fartoiie«, principally for power-l 

spindles 7i:).00n uiaeliineH f ...j Hi , (hid 

Floating: capital in spionrrii’ and doublers’ stock, Fixed capital in pnwer>rnarhines, a\erugit>K II 

and neceasary Miiudries 200,000 qiiartera wide 170,000 

Fixed capit.ll in band-ni.icl>iries, arcragfing 0 

, 01.'>,000 quarters wide ! 207 , OOd 

Deduct otie-sixtb, employed fu* foreign bobbin- Fiuatiug capital in stock ou hand, power-owners. I I5 o,d)I(i 

net making *. 150,000 „ „ haIld-owIU‘^^..j 2 M),ddo 

Total capital employed in spinning and, Ii.Ijhj.ddd 

doubling lor Eiiglibb bobbinnet trade.. 7(i0,O00 Capital in embroidering, preparing, and s'oi'k ...* 2 . 10.000 

Total capital eiiiplo\ed in the trade I oo'' 


The Value of the materials used was as follows : — 


COTT’ilN YARN. 

H auks. 

> alne. 

1 

Value. 

riondn. 

Value. 

His. 1 

G,000 , 

number. 

130 

A. 

7 

d, 

c 

.£ 

2,250 

UroiigliT forward — 

Nett Vriluc of yarn 

.€ 

G20,(;r< 

]o,o()() ! 

MO 

H 

0 

4,000 

Value of hi Ik used « •- 

40.IKV 

7.'. ,((00 

150 

H 

u 

32,H|*/ 

Wages, iiiteii'st, wear & tear, itc. 

732,231 

H.'i,0(H) 1 

KiO 

0 

0 

40,:i7.5 

— — ■ - 

•1^,000 ' 

170 

10 

7 

50,270 

Value of rough goods 

1,3»2.X.5<» 

»v(,ooo ; 

IhO 

12 

0 C, 

210,000 

200,000 pieccn gUMncd, 3d 

3, .500 

2‘i0,0(IO 1 

I!i0 1 

14 

0 • 

! 175,(K)0 

:i0tf,0(H) ,, b cached, lod 

|2,50i) 

220,000 1 

2(i(» 

10 

0 

17G,OUO 

3(KJ,(M)0 „ dressed, lA. Kd 

2»i.()()0 

(|0,(MI0 { 

210 

IS 

G 

5.5,5(K( 

Oiie-tbird figintd, cot«t 

3.50, (HH( 

O.OOU ' . 320 21 3 ' 0,503 

J,iri(),fMM( 77.5,770 

20 per cent dUcyiiut.. 1.5.5,154 

Carried furwanl.... Nett ralue nf yarn fl20,fij« 

200,000 piece-, wulc-ncta, finished, 

lA. Gd. 

1()(),0(M( piuceK, qnillmgs, 3 a.. 

15,(H/0 

15,000 

l,«i:(,H.)0 


Number of Machines, exclusive of 165 not at work, was 3,547, of the following 

Description.^ : — 


MilCHINES. 


Plain 

Ouilling 

Fancy 

Total 


1 Rotary. 

Circular. 

Lever, 

Trai^rs’ Wsip. 

Pusher-Grecian. 

Total. 

i number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

1293 

no 

16 , 



1425 

1 247 

no 

701 J 

! 152 1 


1124 

43 •. 

1 

1H8 

448 1 


1 105 

908 

1595 

420 

1225 

1.52 1 

106 

3.547 
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Tub Parts of the Kingdom in which these Machines were employed, are— 


PARTS. 

1 Plaiti. 1 

QiiillifagD. ! 

V tti»cy . 

Total. 

1 Quantity of 
! Yam uved. 


j number. 

Dumber. 

number. 

, number. 

1 Iba. 

N(ittin(*hiimiitiire 

1 •'*^2 1 

1000 

7K2 

2100 

040.000 

Tifiet*s>«rHhir« 

207 

37 

00 

; .343 

100,000 

I)cr>>yii)iir« 

1 102 

4!l 

14 

2SA 

100,000 

Wi'Ht of EiiRland 

CSi 

a 30 1 

103 

787 

1 320,000 

TOTA I ‘ 

142'i ' 

1122 • ; 

0!)S 

3.^.3 

1,100,000 



The Quantity and Value of the Rou^h Goods produced by the different kinds of 

* Machines were — 


MACHINE S. 

' Quantity. 

Valut 

M A C H 1 N K S. 

j Quantity. | 

Value. 


* aqiiare yarda. 

X 

Brought forward. . 

i nqiiari* yardA. 1 

£ 

Notary.. 

• 1 r»,827,H4H 

tf02,2:i.'» 

20, 782.22.'! 

1.281,078 

4‘r 

. • 8,327,210 


j l*itt>hoT>Oreciiiii 

811, two ; 

41,&74 

54.198 

( iri'ulai 

.1 2,b2:.1.37 

111.804 

Travers' Warp 

32r>,18K 

forward.. 

. i 2tl,782,2*2.'J 

1.281.078 1 

1 

1 Total 

4^,919,003 



The Number of Machine Oivners was then 837, of whom 


puMHeas only I iiiacliiiit* 

luai'liineri. 


203 


2 

212 

V 

from 3 to /> 

09 

• • 

„ () to 10 

31 

,, 

„ 11 to 20 

10 


.. 21 to 30 


A lohHcab from 31 to 40 macUineii. 
4 „ M 41 to S') 

r> ,, T)! to 100 

I poMHesiieii 104 

I IW) 

and 1 „ *i00 


t 


The Power of the different kinds of Macinnes as to the Width of the Bobhinnet 

produced, was; — 


W Him MdliOU III 

Qiiariera. 

liutary. 

Circular. 

l^ever. jPusher-Crccian. 

1 

Travers’ Warp. 

Tmai.. 


number. 

number. 

* number. 1 number. 

number. 

niimlier. 

1 - Quarter 

.. 


1 U 

2 

H 

r, 

12 

8 

4 1 24 

3 

51 

<• 

20 

52 

no i til 

117 

300 

7 

12 

67 

148 25 

20 

202 , 

-• 

490 

240 

321 ! 18 

9 

1084 



19 , 

32 

113 i .3 

1 

108 

l'» 

313 

25 

192 10 


!Q 0 

c 

i 41 

2 

122 . T 


172 

Vi 

G 22 

4 

1 K 4 1 i 0 


810 

Vi ! 

' >7 ; 


12 * • 1 


29 

N 1 

4 1 


5 


9 

15 ... 

1 1 


2 I 


3 

I*. 

22 j 

i 

9 1 


31 

20 

1 

1 

1 

2 i 

• 

2 

Total 

1585 

1 420 

1 1225 1 105 

152 

.3547 


The wages of persons employed in the different branches of the manufacture 
varied according to the kind of work produced. The nett earnings of 

Men are from Pis. to 35i. per week, averaging about 16s. 

Women „ 3a to Pis. „ „ 6s. 

Children „ Is. 6d. to 6s. „ ^ „ 2s. 6d. 

Successive improvements in Mie arrangements of (he machines had caused 
ihose first constructed — the Travers’ warp machines — to go out of^^e, and a 
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great number of them, which had cost 300/. each, were sold and broken up for 
the* value of the iron which they contained. Very recently it has been found, 
that by a slight alteration these machines may be adapted to the production of 
fancy nets ; such of them as remained have been thus modified at a small 
expense, and employed for tl)e production of fabrics of continually-increasing 
beauty and value.” * , , 

Mr. Felkin furnished Mr. Porter Vith the following particulars respecting the 
position which this manufacture occupied iA 1844 : — 

“ The number of mills for spinning and doubling fine yarns is greatly increased 
since 1836, but the increased product is chiefly employed for warps in Bradford, 
Coventry, and Spitalfields, for the production of mixed gi>ods. The capital employed 
in producing yarns for English lace is about the same as in 1836 — 


CAPITAL AND MACHINES. ' Amount. Amount. 


Say, capital in 1841.^ i 

; Fixed CHpital in 45 factone.s 

I Fixed capital in 1750«teani power niHchines, averaging thirteen 

' quarters wide ' 

Fixed capital in 1450 hand machines, average ten quartern' 

I wide ' 

iPloatiug capital in rough goodn in prticeas of making 

! Floating capital in process of embroidering and iiiiishiug 


£ 

{ l (),()00 

1.50,000 

.500,00(1 

300,1100 


£ 

7(>ii,0oo 


1 , l‘i0,000 


Total capital employed in (he trade. . . . 


ii.OMO.OOO 


“The only improvement introduced since 1833 in the machitvery for making plain 
nets has consisted in a contrivance for obtaining greater speed in the working. Several 
patents have been taken^out for improvements in the style of the goods produced, and 
for modes of adapting the jacquard frame. The main object sought by the patentees 
has been the introduction of patterns in close imitation of pillow lace, and especially of 
Netherland lace, and their success in this object has been very great. 

‘^The cheapness of these beautiful fabrics is calculated to excite astonishment. A 
yard in length of 12-quarter wide plain net may now be bought for one shilling. A yard 
of platt net, of the same width, is worth from 20 a-. to 51. The machine employed to 
make the former would cost in its construction 250/., while the platt net machine would 
cost from 500/. to lOOO/. Fancy goods of all qualities, from one farthing to 205. per 
yard, are at all times being made, and often in the same establishment. • 

“In 1837 the fancy productions of Nottingham were so far out of favour with the 
public, that the embroiderers were reduced to one-third of their former number, and those 
employed were earning miserable wages; out during the last three or four years so great 
has been the improvement in the taste and style of those goods, that the demand for 
them has been contirually increasing at rising prices, and the wages of the workpeople 
hajye risen proportionally. This result has principally been owing to the application of 
the jacquard machine to this branch of manufacture ; a result which has not been accom- 
plished without great difficulty. 

The warp4ace manufacture "is usually carried on separately from the bobbinnet 
branch. The machinery engaged in it is chiefly Employed by fifteen firms in the town 
of Nottingham and the neigiibourhood. 

“ Thp warp-machine, which <s a very beautiful modification of the stocking-frame, 
is used for the production of articles of the most varied 'texture, from the stoutest cloth 
to the light'est gossamer net-work. There are either plain or fancy goods; for the 
latter kind the jacquard machine is connected with it. and very splendid patterns are 
thus produced. At this thiie (September, 1845^, 800 warp-frames arc employed in 
making lacKfoods, 300 being worked with silk, knd 500 with cotton yarn. These frames 
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would cost in their construction about 100,000/. They give employment to altogether 
about 4.500 hands, viz. : — , ' 

200 overlooker*, smith*, &r. . . ... at 40£. per week. 

• loo niarhiue hands :)() 

400 ditto .... ... 2.'i 

500 ditto .... 20 

500 ditto . . . 1.5 

1000 feiiialps, iiiendintr, putting: up, See. . . . 10 

l.'iOO lemaloit and I'hildren, drawing, carding, See., Is. Od to H 

200 children, winding •** ,. 

too hlf^rljcrs, «JreMiterM, c‘h rk*, .'A'., at various wages. 

‘‘ Tlie sum paid in wa|j:os during 1H44 wa& about 165,000/. The materials used in 
lhat year were 40/i)(H) ll-is. of raw silk, value 30,000/.; and 600,000 lbs. of raw cotton, 
•\;iluc 25,000/. 'Flio fmisliL'd goods were of the value of 350,000/., viz.; — cotton goods, 
200, 000/., and silk good.s, 150,000/. 

“ The 3200 maciiincvs were, in 1S44, employed and produced as follows : — 


iM A C 11 1 N K^S. 

Consumption. ] 

.N limber of 
Yarn. 

] t'ost 

per Ib. 


Value in Rough 
Goods. • 


Ills. ! 


i 

, //. 1 

£ 

X 

oonimon plain rnttn** not 

1 570, non , 

120 

4 

fl I 

* 128,250 

250,000 

VMO tinpi ditto 

1 1 jn.ofio 1 

200 

10 

0 1 

60.000 

100.000 

Ii)ii llriisKi s' ground, ditto 

.MHiOO : 

2r,n 

i IH 

0 

45,000 

75,000 

Miot'xpon VO iunt it‘<4, ditto 

.'ton pIrfiH Ik net. 

Ill 

; 240,(Ml» 1 

too 

1 

0 1 

120,000 

sli 

III 

iT.iO bteaui-power roarhine-* 

k 50 cotton fam ics 

010,000 j 

I 10 

1 

i 

i 7 t;,ooo 

637,000 

251) cotton qiiilltnfis 

15(t,000 } 

170 

i r 

« 1 

52,500 

130,000 

3(MI pl.uu Cnltotl 4 . . . . 

ulk fdi 

Ho.ooo 1 

IhO 

1 ^ 

0 

72,000 

150,000 

37,000 


1 1:.() li.ind-marliine* ! 1 ' .. I .. . 05;t.7r*() i 2,170, «00 

, Kiribrnideriiig | .. .330,000 

riiuNhiiig, sale enpenfles, interest, and profits., .. | '480,000 

Prudiire of plain-fiiiiMlied goods 1,3)5,000 

„ fancy and cmbrunicred ditto 1,700,000 

Total retnrnfl of hobbinnet manufacture, 1^ 1 1 .. | 2,005,000 


“ Among the machines emplo\rd in making fancy goods, there were about 120 platt 
fiv.tchiiies and 20U Mechlin machines, to which the jac(|uard frame was attached. 

“The persons employed in making, finishing, &c., the above, and their rates of 
wages, were as follows : — 

5800 machinc-liarids, viz. <>800 youths, 

llHio young men 
2(KKI men . 

I2t»0 „ 

400 „ 

300 ., 

loo 

Total , 5800 

50 cngiae>in«n ... . . at 25s, per week . 

50 Btokers . • . . 15 „ » 

200 warpem 25 

2000 threaders and winders (boyii) ... 5 „ 

650 HtnitliM, moulders, Sec, . . • . . 30 

150 point, guide, &c., makers 25 „ 

8400 menders of rough goods (females) . . 4 „ 

240 cicrkii and warvhouaemen ... 40 „ 

620 aiugle machine owners and overlookers 40 „ 

50 gasBcrs . 25 

80 bleachers 25 

70 dresserH* oTerlookers ... 40 

500 female dressers • • . • * 10 

2000 corders, drvwers, &c. (children) . 5 

2000 white menders and folders . . 10 

180 porters, Ac • • « 1^ 

50 carters I® 

25 designers 40 

25 readers in . 1^ 

50,000 embroiderers, when employed . 5s to 6 

ootravellors atl20f. a year each. 

5 K 


at lOJ. per week. 
15 
18 
24 
30 
. 3.*) 

10 
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TLe produce of the manufacture passes through the hands of about 100 firms, all of 
whom, except two, are resident in Nottingham. 

The raw cotton used wan ahoiit 2 fiOO.OOO Iha., coat ?3i),000/. 

'I'lic raw ffilk uned waa about 1*25,300 Ibn., coat 130,000/. 

“ For a small part of the goods mndo cotton is used, spun into 460 hanks to the 
pound weight, the price of wliich is 12 /. I 65 . per 11 ). 

About 730 tnai bines are in the West «if lingitiiid About fiO machinea arc in LeiceRtershirc. 

„ 310 „ Derbyshire ,,‘2100 Noriinghai and lU itiituediate vicinity. 

“ About three-fifths of the goods made are consumed within^ the kingdom.” 


STATEMENTS RELATIVE TO THE VALlH*:OF THE COTTON M AN UFACTCRE^ OF THE 

UNITED KINGDOM. 

. The Parliamentary returns, Mr. Porters laborious investigations, the state- 
ments wliich Mr. M‘Culloch with the greatest attention to accuracy, Burn^s 
Glance, and Mr. Bannatyne’s Estimate, afford the following summary of thc value 
of British cotton manufactures, prices, ike. ]\Ir. Dugald Bannatync, in the sup- 
plement to tlie iMicyclopicdia Britannica,’* and Mr. M^Cullocli, in the second 
edition of his “ Dictionary of Commerce,” have each estimated the value of goods 
annually manufactured at above 30,000,000/.; Mr. M-'Culloch estimates the capital 
employed as follows : — 

c 

Capital iti tho piirrliaso of tin* raw material .... . , . . 4,(»c)0,0f)0 

Capital employed lu the payment of wagfM ... 10,(U»».0(IO 

Cupttul lu vested lu t*ptaiiting>nulls, power, and hand<luom». warcliouics, stocks in baud, Ac. . i!(i,0(i().(w>0 

3i,uuo.oun 

The value of the goods annually produced is by Mr. McCulloch estimated as 
follows : — 

£ 

Raw material, *21(1,000,000 Ib^. at 7d. per lb. . . 7,000.000 

Wages uf HOO.UOO weavers, fpinners, bleoclieis, Ac., at *22/. lOr. a year, each .... Is.oun oou 

Wages o< inO.f'OO eiirtiieers, uiaeliiiie-niakers, suiitlis, masons, piitiera, &c., at 30/. a-year each. 3,000,000 

RrulU* of tlie iiiaiitifueturers, wages of supirioti ndetice, sums tn purchase the inateriul.*i of 

uiacliinery, coal-, A.c .... (),(Mi(>,ooo 

34,01*0,000 

Mr. M‘Culloch (See “ Commercial Dictionary,” 1844) estimates the capital 
employed in the manufacture and of t^e value of the goods annually made in the 
following order, viz. : — 


‘ • £ 

Capital employed in the purchitse of the raw material 5,000,000 

Capital employed i»i the payment of wages . O.OOO/KIO 

Capital invested in spiuuing-uiills, Ac. . • . . . . .... 20,000.000 


34,000,000 


Raw mutcrial, 400,000,000 lbs., at Ku/.* per lb. . . . 10,(M)0,000 

r Wages o( 000,000 spinners, weavers, bleacbers, Ac., at *20/. a.y*»ar each .... IG.nOO.OOO 

Wages of S8,000 engineers, machiue-inakers. smiths, niasons. loiners, Ac., at 30/. a-year each . *i,G6u,000t 

Profits of the manufacturers wages of superintendence, suma lo purchase the materials of 

nipcliinery. coals, &c. . . 5,334,000 


34.000,000 

t ^ 

Mr. Baines differs in liis details, but corroliorates the result given by Mr. 
Bannatyne and Mr. McCulloch ; — 

,* So 111 original ; the priro ahould bo probably Od. per lb. 


* So in original. 
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Extent and Value of the British Cotton Manufacture in 1833. 


DESCRIPTION. 


(k>tton wool importud.. 

couBiinied in tli< 
III ii'.utjcture . 

am Mpiiii (deducting li nr. pe 
lb. lor loBR). 

Nunibci of hMukM Mpiiu (-iverji^. 

ini' 40 to till' lb IiaiiKh 

Lciiptb of y.irti ftptia (8 to yardi 

to tho hank) %.niiUM 

\ .iliio of th(* cotton wool con 

• ^niiii'd at 7 f/. por Jh 

* V.tJiit' of tho rott'iii exports— 
thiodN.. . . 
> aru .... 

Toi A 1 

\ (line of manutactxirfK ronHtinied 
lit home 

i'tital Taliie of the manufaqturi'H 
( .ipitiil empl(i>ed in inanii 
farture 


j Value. 

V\ eight. D E 8 C R 1 P T 1 O N. 


£ ' 

Ihs 

:uia,(i.Mi,837|Qiiantity of cotton goi>da| 
exported in 1 h;j 2 * -- 
182,07.3,200 White nr plain rottonj 

I yards 

2.'>b.i7 1 .. 00 ‘ Printed or dyed cot- 
tons >ardft 

10,240,1170,000 Nuinlier of pernonti Niip- 
1 pitrted by the nianufac- 
4,800.002 I82| turc 

! 

1 201,.V>2.10r 

I 

1 

1 

1 i;i,7’.4.!i{12 
i 4,704, OOS 

Number «f operiitiircH in 
.£8.2 44,6{«.'{ the Hpiniiing and wcav- 
nig 

* Factories in En^laml... 

Scotland.... 

I 

I'oo.nno 

.'i 2 ,ono 

."i.tlOO 

! irt.hv.i.ooo 

1' 

1 2,870,00'{ 


1 Wages earned by the lac- 
tory opiw.itivcH | 

I 


X:n ,338,003 



j 

;i i,(iO(> 000 1 



Tot a 


4ni ,04:>.503 
J/iUO.OdO 


a.37,(*oo 
.Cfi.0 14,000 


l*o\ver moving: the fartoiies, ateam 3.3,000 iiorse power* 

.. water 1 1.ooo 

" - • 

Tor A I ‘11,000 

N umber of apindles, !».:t:i;j,00f< ; power-looia*, 1(M».»)00 ; h.iiid-looin.'*. 230.000. wapest carlo d h> hand-loom*. *1,37 3, OOOf. 


PIJICES OF COI'JONAND (OI'JON M AM I' A(’1 UUF.S. 

Account of tin* Prices of ^ood Pplatid, or, as it is fretjuently c.'iHod, bowed Georgia 
Cotton, ill tlu* Uverpool 3Iiirket, from 180(i to inclusive. 


V K A U S Price per lb. Y E A 11 S, i Price pt«r Ih. 



1 . fl. s. 

ft 


«r. (i 

s 

fi 

IHOO 

1 :t to 1 

'»4 

1811 

1 04 to 


•1 

IM07 

1 H .. 1 

7 

IHI 2 

I i .. 


JM 

:iMl 8 

1 :i| .1 

0 

1813 

1 10 .. 

•> 

0 

ISOb. .. . 

I 2 2 

10 

'181 i 

1 111 .. 

3 

1 

1810. 

1 24 „ 1 

101 

'inr. 

1 10.. 

2 

11 


lb>iCE of^all Descriptioiis of Cotton Wtnil at Liverjiool, during tlie last Week of the Years 
183S, 1839, 18U), IS 1 1, J 8 12, IS 13, ISM, ISlo, and 18H>. 


CO 1! N T 11 I K S 


18.38 

, 

1831) 

JH40 

1841 1 


1812 

1S43 

ISU 

Iril.'i 

1840 

l^plands 

ft. 

ft. 

' f/, 

if. 

tf. 


ti 

ft. 


tl 

ft. 


ft. 

ft. 

it 

ft 

d 

tf. 

(/. 

d. 


rf. 

(ii to 0 

, -’i 

to 7 ; 

H 

to 

7 

U 

to 

g; 

4 

to 

h 


to 0 

3^ 

to 14 .M 

to 41 

d 

to 

74 

OrleaiiH 

Se.i Inlands 

8 

18 

f. !»,4 
,. ‘28 

u 

i20 

u 

13^ 


7J 

:io 

4* 

!»i 


8 

24 

4 

HJ 

4 


7 

21 

»4 

10) 


J 

bi 

.. .'■•i 
20 

101 

.. G 
10 

ft* 

114 

- 

21 

Staiiifd ili to 

7 

M Id 

1 0 

.. Ii 

0 


12 

41 


HI 


8 

‘I4 

„ 10 

3> 

.. 0) 

' H 

4 

74 


8 

ll|^Hrurihan) 

8 

.. l>i 

•'i 

.. H 

0} 


H| 

«1 


7 

ft 


G4 


.» G4 

-IJ 

*. 

44 

.. «*' 

74 


HI 

llaliia and .Macaiu. . 
Alahaiua 

8 

.. yi 

[ 

.. 

"i 

•• 

8J 

g; 


7 

*0 


G«' 

54 

;• G'l 

A 



.. 55, 

74 


G4 

Mobile V 

Tennessee J 

7i 

.. "I 

0 

7i 

51 

f* 

7 



7 


•• 

oi 

'll 

.. G 

34 


31 

- *‘8, 

1 

G 

If 

8 

J;Byptiau 

1:1 

.. 

II 

m 

‘Ji 


12*; 

<13 


10 

M 


0 

6 

.. H ' 

5 

H 


10 ' 

7* 

,, 

H4 

J eruviun 

8: 

.. 0 

1 ^ 

„ y j 

(4 


8 

54 

,, 

7 



04 

ft 

M «4 

4 

.. ft 


. • 

74 


8 

Oeinerara , I 


.. i:t 

1 d 

.. 13 

8 


!lj 

Cl 


P . 

0 


0 



54 

I. G4 


1 




llarbadues j 

8 


0 

.. 0 

0 


U 

0 


i 

u 


G i 


i 



1 




f'niyina j 

f'll 

.. 

0 




Gi 

0 


0 

1) 


“ ! 

‘44 

1. I 'j' 




A 




Common Wcstlndiu 

f) 

0 1 

7i 

Hi* 

I! 


74 

ft 


04! 

44 

,, 

G , 

-14 

bl' 

•1 

.. h: 

: 4 

.. 5 




Cartliagoiia 



.. 52, 



5 1 

44 


Hi 

31 


1 . 

34 

.. 4 1 

1 

.. ftf 

•24 





haguira 

Surat » 1 

8 

,. 0 


!» 1 

4 


8 • 

54 

f 

G4j 

Hi 

» 

5 1 

44 

M H 

2f 

.. 3 

1 

1 . 

1 




Madras , r 1 


.. r,4 

ij 

b4 

n Gi' 

4 


' 

.1 


.•i ' 

34 

„ 

•*4. 

34 

44h' 

4 

» -44 

*§ 

.. .3)1 

44 


h 

j*«‘rnanihiico. , . .. J ' 

J, 

H 

.. 101 

.. 10 

HI 


• i 

P 1 

74 


i 

1 

G4 

»i / \ 


?1 

.. G] 

2i 

41 

.. 31 ! 

” •"’i 


.. fii 



8i 

menial ^ 1 

S| 

G 

4i 

5| 

4 

»* 

•14 

3 



34 


•14 

34 

4 

- 






















Statement of Cotton^ spun in Endin' I and in tht* Vt ais I s i;j, IS 14. aTid ,'’>d tlto l^iantity of Yam produced; 

scparaiciy sIio\'in^ tIiv* Quantit\ >pim i]i lnii»-land. and liow tlispc-sed of. 
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ClJl/riVAi JON, SUI’l’LY, AM) mANt'J AC’TliHKS OJ’ COTTOiV. 
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OlilENTAL COMMERCE 


The variations in price of cotton-yarn of v/irious degrees of fineness in each 
year, from 1833 to 1844 have been as follows: — 


YEARS. ! 


Yarn, No. 30. Price 
per lb. 


Yarn, No. 100. Price 
per lb. 


Yarn, No. 170. Price 
per lb. 


1 

1 Cotton. 

Yarn. 

Cotton. 

Yarn. 

! Cotton. Yam. 

1 

1 December. d. 

d. 


A', d. 

« d.t 

A d. 

1833 

Hi 

12J 

14 ! 

3 3 

I 

7 10 

Il834 

ui 


17 ' 

3 0 

; 22 

7 10 

!l83f> 

0? : 

144 

17 1 

4 3 , 

, . 

, 8 » 

|i8o6 

10 

15} 

20 i ' 

5 G 

31 

in 4 

II837 

...i 8 

12| 

17 

3 G 

i 25 

H G 

1 1838 

ci 

12 

10 

3 0 

20 

9 0 

11839 

6J 

11 

11 

^ I 

27 

8 4 

1840 

of 

m 

13 

3 7 

21 

7 7 

1841 

5* 

9i 

12 

.3 0 

18 

7 1 

1842 

... 0 


10 

2 9 

17 

G 8 

1843 

4| 

9 

11 

2 11 

17 

0 » 

1844 

4| 


11 

2 11 

17 

i 6 9 

s subject 

has had further light 

thrown 

upon 

it by 

tlie. iiiquiri 


Factory Commissioners, from whose report the following tables have been ex- 
tracted : — 


Average Price of Cotton, compared with Twist, at dilFerent Periods during the present 


--- 




Century. 

* Twiit So!.!, s.cr 

! 

Average Num* 

lio7. 

Diirerei 

P 

E 

R 1 O D S. 

Cotton, per lb. 





(f 

: d. 

d. 

d. 

From Dec., 1802 

to 

Dec , lisor? 


, 39-8 

25 9 

20-2 


1805 


„ IrtOG 

10 OH 

' 30- 18 

25- 

! 17 1 


„ IHOG 

,, 

„ 1807 


j 30-70 

2.5 78 

1.7 16 


„ 1807 


„ 4808 


1 3s- 

24 91 

1.1 17 


„ 1 SOH 


,, 1809^ 


1 4191 

24 37 

1.7-08 


July, 1809 


„ 1809 


! 37 01 

24 69 

1(1 28 


Dec., 1809 


July, 1810 


, 40 79 

22 97 

18-86 


July, 1810 


Dcr., 1810 

19 75 

38-5 1 

22-90 

IH-76 


Doc., 1810 


July, IhI 1 

17% 

:i4-40 

23 09 

1(1-44 


July, ISll 


Deo., 1811 


28-71 

23 .79 

11 28 


Dec , 1811 


July, 1812 

; I7*hI 

29-72 

23-i:» 

11-91 


July, 1812 


Dec., 1812 

18 24 

I 29-09 1 

24 45 

10-85 


Dec., 1K12 

, 

July, 1813 


' 3R-4G 1 

1 25 22 j 

10-71 


July. 18].i 


Doc., 1813 


! 35 08 

2.7 -.72 ; 

9-96 


Dec., 1813 


July, 18M 

33-52 

: 4G 02 j 

2.7-06 

13 40 


July. 1811 


Deo., 1814 


4.7 40 1 

29 ! 

13 7.1 


Dec., 1814 

, 

July, 1815 


; 37-48 

23-6.7 

11 -76 


July, 181.5 


Doc,, I8l5 

: 2G-,5.4 

38 44 ! 

V.5- 

, 11-91 


^ Dec., 1815 


July, 181G 


37-74 

2.VI 

1 17-27 


July, 18IG 


Deo , 18ir, 


33 8 ! 

2.7-3 

(H3-07 


Den., 18IG 


July, 1817 

22-3 

3I-C5 ! 

2.7 7 

12-35 


July, 1817 


Dor., 1817 

2»* 14 

33-G ; 

25 40 

1:1- IG 


Den., 1817 


July, 1818 

20* 4« 

31.55 1 

25 G ' 

1 4-09 


July. 18)8 


De-., 1818 

! 411-13 

32*9,7 

23 4 j 

{ 11 H2 


Dec., 1818 


July, 1810 

1 1449 

SO 8.5 i 

24.53 I 

! 16-36 


July, 1819 


Dor., 1819 

13-G5 ' 

27-53 

24-9.7 j 

: 13*88 


Dec,, 1810 


July, 1820 

14-U 

20 (>3 

25-70 

11-59 


July, 1820 


Doc., 1,820 


21-40 

25-18 

9-78 


Dec., 1820 

.. 

July, 1H;1 

9-82 

20- 1 1 

2.5-73 ! 

10-29 



CIILIIVATION, SUPPLY, AND MAJJOFAC fURKS OF COTTON 

I 

Average Price of Cotton, &c.--^{coTi tinned,) 
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. P E 

R I O D S. 

1 Cotton, per lb. 1 Twi,t SoU.pet 

Average Num- 
ber. 

Difference. 




d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

From Jtilyp 1821 

to 

Dec., 1821 


19-45 

2.V53 

9-54 

„ Dec., 1 821 


July, 1822 

U 23 

19-27 

2.Vft4 

10-04 

„ July, 1822 


Dec., 1822 


19-14 

2,Vti 

10-8 

„ I)tT., 1822 


Jul), 1843 

7 8 

19-23 

2.5-0 

11-43 

„ .luh, lM2;j 


Dec., 1H>3.. .. ^ 

* 8*24 

l9-r,-» 

2.5-34 

11*39 

„ J)Cf., 1823 


J»l\, 1844 

8-81 

19-41 

25 9 

10-0 

July. 1821 


Dec., 1 844 

878 * 

19-09 

20-1 

10-31 

Dec., 1824 


July. JH4:i 


22-.34 

20-2 

8-26 

July, 1825 

„ 

Dec., lH4.'i 

.y 1300 

19-11 

29 1 

0-0.5 

Dec , 1825 


July, 1820 

7 0 

10 ft 

27-73 

1 8-9 

July. 1820 


Dec, 1820 


I.V17 

30 ! 

i 8-35 

, Dee., 1820 


Jul>, 1827 

. ' . . . 0 95 

14-97 

3(e!l5 

1 8-02 

.. Jtily. IK27 

M 

Dec, 1827 


14-77 

.30- 1 

1 7 43 

Dec, 1827 


July, 1828 


1 l:i- 

27 41 i 

i 0 74 

„ July, 1828 


Dec , 1828 

OOl 

1 13 3 

, 28-3:i 

! GOO 

Dec., 1828 


July, 182!) 

6 2J 

i 12-90 

2-123 

1 673 

, July, 1820 


Deo., 182!) 

C*Jl 

13-43 

1 29 09 

7 09 

.. Dec., !829 


July, 1830 

7 01 1 

1 13 28 

; 27 8,5 

i 0-27 

„ July, IS30 


Do.- . 1830 

6 Hi 1 

1 14-72 

20 77 

1 .5-90 

.. Dec , IKJO 


Julv, 18.11 

fi 0.% 1 

1 12-82 

28-. 58 

1 6-17 

July, 1831 


Dei^ 1H31 

0 82 

12-37 

27-40 

1 5 55 

Dec.. 1831 


Juli, 1834 

0 97 ] 

1 12 70 

, 29-43 

5-79 

Jii% 1832 

It 

D.C., 1832 

... . 7 24 

1 12-til 

' 2!i-.52 

' h 37 


CoMr.VRATivi: Cost of Cotton Yarn in 181‘2 ami 1830. 


ilHiiLii per da> pei Hpiiulle. 

i Pi ice of cotton and 

1 waNtr, per ll> 

Labour, per lb. 


Cost, per lb. 

Numlier. 

1812 

1830 


1830 

1812 

l8.-:o 

1812 

1830 




s, d. 


d. 

.V. d 

X. d. 

s. 

r/. 

«. d. 

40 

2* 

2-75 

1 0 

0 

7 

i 0 

0 7| 

2 

0 

1 21 

00 

1-5 

2-5 

' 2 0 

0 

10 

1 0 

1 ()k 

3 

0 

1 io| 

KO 

l-ft 

2- 

1 2 2 

0 

111 

2 2 

1 M 

4 

1 

2 g| 

loo 

1*4 

1 8 

2 4 

1 

1 

2 10 

2 2| 

5 

2 

3 3i 

liO 

l*-i5 

1-05 

' 2 0 

1 

4 

3 6 

2 H 

<5 

0 

4 0 

1 .50 

1* 1 

i-a.'t 

, 2 10 

1 

8 

0 0 

4 11 

9 

4 

0 7 

200 ] 

•75 

•90 

. 3 ^ 

3 

0 

1(1 K 

11 0 

2U 

0 

U 6 

'i5i« 

*5 ! 

-.5 

1 4 0 

:i 

8 

31 0 

1 24 « 1 

1 3.5 

0 

28 2 


Cost and selling Price of one Piece of Calico, from 1814 to 1833. 


V T: A R s. 


IK14. 

1815. 

181 f*,. 

ISIH. 

1810 . 

iWU. 

I«22. 

IK‘23. 

1840 

1827 

1H4H. 

184!). 

1830. 

IHJI. 

1832 

1833. 


Price «f one 

Piece ill Warp. 

Price of one 

Piece in Weft. 

Expense of 

bixing, Aic. 

roHt price ol one 
piece ; First Seven 
Years being 
Second Quality 
74'8,reHtTbiid 74’8 

Average pricea 
sold for in Man- 
chester through 
the year. 

s. 

d. 

s. 


d. 

£ 

a. 

</. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

!l 

5 

7 

H 

0 

1 

3 

10| 

1 

4 

7 

7 

10| 

0 

3 


0 

18 

lo} 

0 

19 

83 

7 


5 

H 


0 

16 

44 

0 

10 

81 

() 


5 

2 


0 

Ift* 

3 

0 

16 

11 

0 

tt 

5 

H 


0 

16 

2| 

0 

16 

8| 

5 


4 

2 


0 

13 

04 

0 

13 

0 

4 

n 

3 

0 


0 

11 

u 

0 

12 

)i 

3 

91 

2 

0 

5 

0 

1> 

in* 

0 

9 

si 

3 

H 

2 

3 


0 

R 

11 

0 

9 

3* 

3 


2 



0 

8 


0 

8 

li 

3 

81 

2 

2i 


0 

8 


0 

8 

53 

3 

4 

2 

2* 


0 

R 

o| 

0 

8 


2 

8 

1 

10 


0 

0 

2i 

0 

0 

A 

2 

Gk 




0 

6 

si 

0 

6 

6 

2 

8 

1 

9 


0 

6 

4 

0 

.'*6 

6i 

2 

i. 

1 

9 


0 

ft 

11 

0 

ft 

8 

2 

9 

1 

10 


0 

6 

H 


6 

3i 

2 

3| 

1 

H . 


0 

6 

0| 

•o 

0 

n 

2 

4 

I 

9 


0 

5 


0 

5 

8 

2 

A 

1 

Ok 

.. 

0 

5 

I0| 

0 

0 

2 
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ORIENTAL COMWKRCE. 


The diminution of value in the twist appears to amount to 59 per cent, and 
in' the cloth to GS per cent. 

The variations in the value of cotton goods and yarn^ so far as the same can 
be inferred from the average value of the quantities exported in each year, from 
1830 to 1844,’ have been as follows : — 


Average Value per Yard of Wliite or 91ain, and of Printed or Dyed Cotton Manufac- 
tures, and per Pound Weiglit of Twist oi; Cotton Yarn * exported from the United 
Kingdom, in each Year, from 1830 to 1844. • , 


YEARS. 

White or Ehiin , Printed or I)yed| 
(jouda. 1 (JiMxIs ; 

Twist or 
Yam. 

YEARS. 

1 

White or Plain, Printed nr Dyed 
tJoijOs. j OnodN. 

Twi.st or 

18.30 

d, 

G'13l 

#/. 

‘••1173 

,L 

IH.3S 

(!. 

lsl7 

,1. 

(.•0S7 

d. 

I5*;ih| 

1S31 

r.*i,8c 

l.'i 

K*n.)3 i 

1 i‘94S 

|H.3‘».... .. . 



1 TjV.'i 

7832 

h*722 ; 

1 l‘9r'» 

181(1 

1*321 

.'»*7n3 

I l‘380 

18.33 

ri‘.]f)x 

G'Giil I 


|S|1 

4 * 1 03 

• .'>*(;od 

1 1’ l.h.! 

Ih 34 

5*3Mri 

(:*72.i 

i«i ‘Art» 

lHl-2 

;i*i..32 

rroot 

1.3 -.His 

lR3.'i 


7 • 094 1 

l(i*4'>9 

Irtl3 

3- 123 

I’Sl.l 

1.3 ‘.391 

lH.3fi 

.'i «i(i7 
rj*ui4 

7*(ilS , 

ir>‘ii'i(i 

IKU 

.3* I*'? j 

■1-9I7 

' 12-107 

1837 

r,*.'i()i 1 

10*137 



The following statement, whicli is taken from Mr. Dugald Bannatyne’s jiaper 
on tlie cotton manufacture inserted in the “ Encyclopfodia liritanniea,” places 
in a very striking light the reduction that has been ’'‘'*'‘hincry in the 

cost of spinning. 


Prices of C^otton Yarn, 100 Hanks to the Ih., in the following Years. 


YEARS. 


l7Rfi. 

1787. 

1788. 
17K9. 

1790. 

1791. 
1792 


*' Spun from Bourbon cotton. t Spun fmin Sea Island cotton. 


K. d. 

a« 0 
0 
(I 

.34 0 

30 0 
29 9 

10 I 


179,3 

17I»4 

|l79ri* .... 

'17% 

'1797 

!l798f 

1799 


Per 

[Niund. 

^EARS. 

]*er Pound. 

YEARS. 

Per Pniiud 

1 <v 

tl 

1 

.V. d. 



a. d. 

Li 

1 

iifion 

!. 

B 9 

IMifL . 


7 2 

fl <1 

. l.'i 

1 

jlKOl 

lH07 .. 


19 

0 

IH02 

8 4 1 

Alter 

inanv fluctuatiorm, 

i 19 

0 

If 03 

H 4 I 



n 1 

19 

0 

1804 1 

7 10 ! 

7 10 

1 

)H29... 


3 2 

2 11 

' 9 

10 

10 

11 

1""“ i 

18.32... 



SrATEMEHT, showing the Average Prices of Mnnufactiireil Goods Exportech ln 
1837, 1838, 18.39, 1840, 1841, 1842, 1843, 1844, and 1845. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Nos. 

Above 

Ijcngth 

f'f 

Pieces. 

Weight 

of 

Pieces. 

i 

mo 

1841 

1843 

1812 

1H41 

1840 

1839 

1838 

1837 

183r 



yds. 

lbs 

oz. 



ff. 

d 

t. 

a 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

s. 

d 

A*. 

rf. 

A. d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

CalicopB, printed and dyed. 

7 

28 

1 

1 


3 

9 

(1 

H 

11 

8 

9 

9 

0 

10 

n 

10 

0 

10 10 

11 

0 

14 


Calicoest plain 

0 

24 

5 

12 

0 

4i 


0, 6 

2 

0 

0 

(i 

0 

7 

fi 

7 

10 

8 0 

a 

3 

9 

i 

Cambrirs and muslins 

S 

20 

3 

0 

« 

» 

(> 

9 

0 

4 

6 

3 

0 

0 

9 

0 

in 

0 

10 1| 

10 

3 

11 


Cotton and linen, mixed . . 

14 

40 

H 

0 

9 

7J 

0 

9 

9 

4 

0 

.3 

9 


9 

4it 

9 

0 

9 8 

10 

0 

13 


Dimities 

3 

GO 

12 

0 

19 

9A-2I 

0 20 

0 

20 

0 

20 

14 

•20 

II 

20 

4 

20 *<| 

21 

0 

28 


Daroahks and diapers .... 

10 

3() 

10 

0 

19 

10 

19 

11 19 

0 

19 

0 19 

0 

19 

0 

19 

0 

19 6 ! 

20 

0 

27 


Ginghams and checks 

13 

20 

3 

8 

8 

H 

H 

19 

H 

.'i 

8 

3 

8 

a 

9 

r, 

10 

0 10 4 

10 

6 

n 

(4 

La^rns and lenos 

11 

20 

2 

8 

9 

7 

9 


9 

2 

9 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

9 0 

9 

2 

11 

H 

Lace, net, dre 

1.3 

.•iO 

0 

8 

H 

8 

H 

9 

h 

t 

0 

3 

H 

c 

9 

0 

8 

9 

9 0 

10 

0 

11 


Nankeenfl 

9 

50 

8 

8 

lii 

9 

Id 

0 l.> 

2 

i:. 

0 

l.'i 

0 

l.'i 

11 

10 

9 Ifi 10 

17 

0 

IM 

!! 

Quiltings gnd ribs 

5 

m* 

18 

H 


G 

30 

IJ 38 

0 

.38 

u 

.38 

n 

.38 

U 

38 

6 38 9 

39 

0 

ftfi 

(1 

1 icks. checks, &c 

18 

00 

20 

0 

|lo 

!) 

J9 

3 

IH 

4 

f8 

3 

IH 

!» 

18 

9 

IH 10 10 2 

20 

0 

28 

2 

Velveteens, cords, &c 

HI ! 

CO 

22 

12 

38 

7 

39 11 

.38 


38 

0 

38 

:i 

3H 

3 

30 

0 .30 0 1 

40 

0 

(iO 

(] 

Counterpanes,* Ac 

4 

n limber 

7 

H, 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 


4 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

S 

0 

h 0 

5 

3 

7 

n 

H osiery 

la 1 

doxen 

2 

8 

9 

0 

!l 

1 

'A 


8 

0 

9 

0 

U 

0 

V 

9 

0 10 

10 

0 

11 

fl 

Shawls and handkerchiefs. 

19 1 


2 

H 

3 

7 

3 

7 

.3 

3' 

3 

3 

3 

9 

.3 

9 

4 

10 

A n 

g 

0 

6 

(i 

Tapes and bobbins 

17 i 


1 

0 

1 

1(4 

1 

11 


10' 

1 

9 

1 

9 

1 

9 

I 

9 

I 9 

1 

9 

2 

0 
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CULTIVATION, SUPPLV, AND MANUFACTURES OF COTTON. 

^ I 

Pricks of Mule and Water*Twist in Market, 1840 to 1846, inclusive. 


MULE TWIST. 


Common Seconds. 


Best Seconds. 


IH^IO 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

] 

1840 

1841 

1843 

1843 

1844 

1845 


rf. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

a . 

d 


d. 

d . 

d. 

d 

d. 

d. 

8 




a 

Ci 

7| 


n 

71 

74 

74 

74 

7 t 

y * 

«» 

81 

n 

?*• 

7*. 

Mi 


94 

84 

H 

4 

4 

104 



4 

H* 

8i 

84 

10 

12a 

J04 

94 

10 

94 

9? 

114 

10^ 


H 

9 

i-s 

9| 

• Idl 


124 

114 

104 

III 

JO 

Iftg 


i‘2 

Jl 

11 


•41 

13* 

12 

12 

111 

12 

III 

134 

lU 

1*21 

12 

m 

i:*l 


1 

16 

10 

15 

i*U 

10 

134 

154 

ifiA 

! 

13* 

IM 

!•> 


1 

184 

18 

17 

174 

JH4 

I0| 

184 


1 17 

15* 


181 


1 

21 

204 

19 

194 

204 

214 

224 





WAT 

E It 

T W 

1 S 

T. 






Nil. 



Common ScronrU. 





h 

t Seconds. 



IK 10 

IHII 

1.4*2 

1813 1 

1811 

iKiri 

1840 

1840 

1841 ! 

184*2 

1843 

1844 

1845 

184( 


1 

d. 

a. 

"• 1 

d. 

a. 

rf. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 0 

d. 

d. 

d. 

K 1 

I"! 

84 

• 


<•4 

1 

64 


K 

i 

9 

84 

1 

75 

If 

74 

74 

9* 

,*11 

9i 

1 

74 

7i ! 

H 

1 

1 <4 

1 9 1 

10| 

94 ! 

9 

4 

«4 

81 

lOi 

:u) 

loj 

9* 


9 1 


' “n 

104 

13 , 

1*2 

12 

1*24 

10 

95 

111 

40 , 

1 1 

13 

l*2i 

1*24 

l2.» i 

l*2i 1 

14 

104 

1.4 1 


I5i 

134 

I3f 

155 

Mt 

m 

70 

so 



% 

1 

1 



1 

1 

1 

L_. 

1 

j 

j 




1 

i 


SrATr.MKNT, showinpf tho Woijrlit of Yarn in Manufactured Cotton Goods Exported from 
l^n^laihl ill 1846 ; talso the Average Value per Piece, A'c. ; with the Total Amountof 
<‘nch Hescription. ^ • 


DESCttimON. 


CoiiruL'n, printed and d>ed.' 

ntUu, plain 

Caiul ricN luid niuHliiiH. • 
Cnttnii and linen, mixed.. 

Dimuies 

l>il|?la^kN and papers 

^^■Mipharos and checks 

and leuos 

W.f, lift, &c 

Naukcf in I 

Qiiiltuii^fl and ribs .. 

TickH, checka, Sec. i 

VelvetcenH, ▼eivcts, dec...' 
Cnuiitcrpani'S, dtc. ... 


llni 


Hiery . 


Shawla and handkerchiefs! 
Tapea and bobbiua . . . 
Vnanumerated 


1 ' 

li 

\ 0 ' 

V , 

No.ot Yards 
&r,. 
ot each 
Description. 

'«M i. 

1 c w 

iJ| 

No. of Pieces, 
i Ac.» 

j of each 

! Descriptit>n. 

Weight 
j of 
} Yarn 
in each 

1 Piece. 

J Total W'eight 

1 of Yarn 

* Expiated in 
< Goods. 

S' 

I *^*®®*^' in 1840. 


yard:*. 

iyds.l 

lbs. 

01 . 

‘ Ibrt. 

s. 

ft. 

1 ^ 

14 1 

267.084,707 


' 9,583,742 

4 

4 

1 40,539,6.53 

9 

9 

4,672,074 

,1 7 1 

618.830,181 

•24 j 

i 25,784,967 


12 

118,*203..548 

6 

9 

' 8J02,430 

■1 4 1 

4,4.59.76*1 

*20 j 

1 222,988 

' 3 

0 

068,964 

7 

0 

78.045 

9 I 

1,1*25,764 

40 

*28,141 

H 

0 

225,1.52 

10 

0 

14,072 

' *'■> j 

28,4 <7 

00 

474 

i 12 

0 

j 5,688 

21 

6 

500 

, 3 ! 

9.50.5 

36 

204 

10 

0 

2,640 

1 20 

* 1 

•270 

10 1 

.591. 48<) 

20 

29,574 

' 3 

8 

193..509 

**> 

1 ! 

13,531 

■i ® 1 

8,111 

20 

405 

1 2 

8 

1 1.012 

10 

9 j 

202 

17 

88,086,7*25 

.50 

1 1,101,081 

! 0 

8 

, 550,542 

0 

9 1 

495,487 

i 12 

l.34„5.53 

1 , 

y»i 1 

1 8 

8 

; 23.043 

16 

4 

2,213 

1 13 1 

1 16,721 
144,047 

00 

18 

8 

35,982 

41 

0 ! 

4,862 

1 I!) 1 

50 ! 

I 2,881 

20 

0 

57,6*20 

19 

8 

2,844 

1» 1 

1,901, ‘294 

60 ! 

' 31. 6188 



720,902 

41 

0 

; 64,000 

> 8 . 

113,0.59 

No.l 

I 1 13,0.59 

7 

8 

847, P64 

4 

4 

1 24,496 

1 1 

.350,750 

'doz. 

350,750 



876,87.5* 

9 

4 

1 163,583 

'! 10 

,54.5.8*23 

do. 

54,5.823 

! 2 

8 

1,. 164, 5.57 

3 

9 j 

I 102,341 

i >« 

12,1*28 

do. 

12,128 

1 

0 

12,1*28 

2 

0 1 

1. I.2IS 

■ 20 1 

.54,101 

£ 1 

54, All 

10 

0 

541,010 

. 

. 1 

54,101 


Total Weight of Yarn Exported in Manufactured Goods in 184G, 194,841,389 

Ditto" Yarn ditto (as per No. 1) 157,130,0*^5 

• (as per No. 2) 2,3*20,335 


Ditto 


Thread ditto 


15,1*20,503 

8,183,772 

171,068 


Total 

Weight of Yarn 

and Value 

in 1846..., 

.... 354.201,749 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

184.5.... 

...L| 336,866, .327 

Ditto 

ditto • 

ditto 

1844.... 

I 3*2.3,302.810 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

1843..., 


Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

1842. 

268.352,474 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

mi.... 

258,871,74.5 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

1840,... 

... 220,779,422 

Ditto 

ditto 

diflo 

18.19.... 


Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

1838.... 


Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

1837 


Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

1830... .. 


Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

18.35 

.... 182,1*2*2,731 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

1834 



23,475,941 


2;U)63,898 

2^500,949 

18,608,257 

15,068,586 

17.247,084 

16.578,040 

17,462,280 

17.9<i6.837 

16,153,859 

*20,f>5i|.408 

18,5M,575 

1^11,253 
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OHIKNTAL COMMKUCK. 


* .Wages of Labourers employed in Cotton Cowell, one of the 

commissioners of factory inquiry, obtained, when at Manchester in 1833, accu- 
rate returns from 151 of the principal mills in that town and its immediate 
vicinity, and in the adjoining manufacturing; districts of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
employing 48,645 hands, specifying the ^departments in which they were re- 
spectively employed ; the number, s^x, and age of those employed in each ; and 
the wages earned by each class during th<j month und week 'ending the 4th of 
May, 1833. The general results are as follows : — 

Tablk disti ibutlug the 48,645 Hands into Eight different Hraiiches or I)ei>artmeiits of 
Cotton-worki ng, and showing the Aggregate Nett Earnings of tin* wliole Number of 
the Operatives in each Branch, and the Average Nett hariiingjs of an Operative in 
caeli for .sixtv-iiiiujrdloura* Work. 


K M I* LOVE 1). 

Adultn. 

Males FciiiJc!! 

Cliildreii under 
eigbteeu \ earn. 

Mules ‘ remalcn. 

§ 

H 

1 - c . 

- 

E-® s.- 
i r "S 7 . 

M .. t' 

j<i|g i 


c 

C •>“ e 0 
c C.S W 

0 t- »D OD 

< « P- 

^ ►k 

-2 r- « 
f 

0 

p uS 

t ‘-S'? 1 
Xf sir 

i. a 

'< c S? 

> 4) be = ^ 0 

Is^’sa 

It 0 2 0 

1 ► i'5 2 

1-<W ? “ 

i 


No. 

No. 

' No. ; 

No. 

' 


R 

£ A. d. 

s. d. 

Cleafiing: and apiead- 

• i 




1 

! ' 




mi; (‘ottoii 

. 27*/ 

OHO 

222' 

00 

j I,2 k2 


275-8 ' 

2.111 1 5 

' M 2; 

Cardinp 

2,330, 

3,501 

l,:i2H; 

2,218 

1 o,;ji)7 

i 2,.5<n,lsO-7 

27 V7 

I7,-252 If) Hi 

I 0 2i 

Muie*'<piniitiii; 

5,10.1 

1,1 S‘J 

0,5}»9, 

2,051 

1 ri,(>o;) 

' 4,Vi|i,2(‘8-0 

274 0 

;n.0'.7 10 2’ 

11) 71 

TbroMtle-npinL lOf; .... 

104' 

OHS 

400 


1 l,H4(> 

i 501,021-5 

2717 

2,8 lU 1 Oi 

7 '< 

Reeimi;.. 

I4fii 

2,552 

4.51 

.'»73 

:i,:no 

{ i)'>0,2»)l*h 

•273*2 ; 

5,213 14 3; 

7 111 

V\ eavtiig 

4,027' 

0,1 (H 

l,«'3li 

3,074 

1 10,010 

) 4,4«(>,274-7 

271 3 i 

30,081) 1<) 11 

II 3; 

Roller-coreiiQi; 

01 

S7 

0, 

10 

1 170 

( 47,208-0 

278-(l 1 

414 15 7 

12 1, 

Aa efi|;iDeer8, fire* 

1 


J 


1 

1 




lueti, uiechauicsAc. 

027 1 

7 

Ml 

1 

1 ‘>80 

1 270,720-7 

273-7 

1.021 17 2| 

20 0 


1 


1 



1 



vVveraffe. 


13,7401 

14,H21 

10,2041 

OJHO 

1 48,045 

1 1:1,302,201 K 

274 0 ! 

100,i)71 IH Hi 

' 10 .') 


Subjoined is an account of the prices of the principal articles of provision in 
Manchester, from 1826 to 1832, btith inclusive, also drawn up by the Chamber 
of Commerce 

« 

_ - - - ^ , . 

A R T I C C K 8. , IS'jf, 0 j |h3i j 1832 


j «• '• d. s. d. d. A. d. : A, d 

JUfef, bpAt pPY ib. U hi h it , II hi (I ri 0 <1 ! 

l)o., d»». .. 0 4 ^' I i) 4 u 4 0 3 ^ 3 « .'tj 

Riiroi <i. « K ' 0 7/' II 74 0/ 0 7 10 7 

RVead'flour per 12 ll.s. 2 J , •/ .» 2 7 2 !» 7 1 2 0 2 1 

]>o.,wbeateu per lb. •• 1 ,01; 0 •> -j 0 ij 0 15 

Clieeae..... do..., 0 74 . 0 7^ ‘ OH 0 (,,i ',4 , 0 K 0 7 J 

Malt....' perolliu., 2 I 2 4 1 2 2 2^2 1*2 4 2 2 

Meal per 10 lb*.! I j I h 4 ( I ^4 , I 0 j 1 li I •'* 

l*otat(ieK....f ..per S.Vi lbs. !) If I 4 if j it H ! 0 li 0 ; 0 3 4 3 

1*01 k per lb.' 0 0^ 1 0 7 • ; n 0 ii\ r, ! 0 m 0 ^'4 
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Tabi-e showing the Average Nett Earnings of certain Classes of Operatives employe^ 
. the Four Processes of Carding, Mule-spinnuig, Throstle-spinning, and Weaving. 


Denomination 

of PlOCfS'R III 
wliirh em- 
ployed. 


C'lasH of ^ 
perauiiB. 


ClMSBifiratioti ns 
res^ectH Sex anil 
^gr 


Totai 1 i 

KT.' r f I Weekly Nett 

^ 1 Average ) Aggregate ' Earnii.gwof 

Niiuibt r Neit KaruingR: each Imlni- 
f o ^ I of Honrs for the Mootli! «'ual in each 

llpfowd • .hrMlth* !*"!“«' •>> i ?"I.' 


lOTAL 

INiuiber ! 


jending 4tli of; 
May, 1S.13. 


each. 


May, l83:i. 


j niiated for 
I Sixiy-iiiiiu 


« Ardiiig.. 


^ I. 


Molt* - spin- 
ning: 


'(Laniers or Ovei-. 

I lookerH 

Ju< k'li'diiR' teiitem 

U(klihtii-fi:iiiie ten- 

tern 

Drawing lei^twra. . 

( t)viirlook«;iH 

j SpiiiuerB^ 

I , 

i 

< I Piet ers ' 


rhriRtlc-Hpin- 

«*«B 


ScHVeiigerH 

iOverliiokerii 

ISpiniiers 


Wt'aving,, 


Overlot»k<|rs . 

I Warpera .... 

i i 

!Weavei> 


[ iDn •aiern.. 


Male adults 

PiiiKipally female 
adiilLH 

Ditto ditto ' 

Ditto diDo 

Male adultM 

Male and letnale 
Mdiilt.s, liut plltl- 
ripalt) thcfiirimr 
Male and temalc 
adults and uon- 
adtilt.s, hut prin- 
cipally the laltt-r. 
Male and ternale 

non -adults > 

Male adiiltis. 
Female adiilta am 

uitt).. .....j 

Male adiiitii ! 

Male and tcmale' 

HitllltB ... ...I 

Male and teinale 
iidultH, male and 
teinaieiHiii aUult% 
hilt ihieliy te- 

iii.i1ea 

Male adulta 


uiiniber. 

11 umber. 

n umber. 

£ 

A. 

f/. 

X 

A. 

r/. 

OTb 


27.V2 1 

1.70*2 

17 

H 

1 

*3 

0 

hliii 

190,38.'i() 

273*5 ' 

1,103 

10 


0 

8 


91.'. 

2<il,G.'.n*l 

270*8 

1,111 

3 

.*> 

0 

7 


1,931 


27.'»-6 ' 

•2,KK.'> 

3 


0 

7 

•H 

IT) 

‘l»,Ol.S-li 

27i>*U , 

SlH 

*2 

[s 

1 

9 

♦ 

3,797 

I,n4t;,2.V2-o 

275- J ,4 

19.154 

3 





7.157 

1, 900. 801 *8 

274-8 







I,V17 j 

3ln,0j»i-i 

272 -ft 

71*2 

0 

Hi 

() 

2 

lOi 

H2 

22,.t7l-I» 

272-8 

;i(;2 

14 

Mi 

f 

2 



1 ,712*1 

272-2 

1,710 

17 

^ ! 

0 

7 

9 

’400 1 

I0'i,,77 

273-9 

2.(iHS 

1 

4 ; 

1 

0 


3’{2 j 

1 90, (8,(1 2 


SO 7 


0 < 

0 

1*2 

3 

19,171 ' 

i 

' 2.7H1.2',S* 

273*7 

2i*s35 

9 


0 

10 

10 

H.Sli ! 

230,771-0 1 

270 

hO.'iO 

4 

H 1 

1 I 

7 



Tlif^ wages j)uid to the labourers in cotton factories, and other descriptions 
of woik-peoplc, ill Maiiclicstcrj is stated in tlie following tal)le for 1832, since 
there has l)ccii no important change, drawn up by the Manchester 
t'iianiher of Commerce: — 


1) E s C K I 1* T I o N. 

Spiri..crB, men 

.. wumeii 

Streichi rrt 

Fieieri (IwyB and girlaj 

otTivengern 

ill the Card -room. 

"•••n 

y>ung women 

f'liihireii 

'jV'>i«tle-spiiiiicrri 

iWlera... 

Weavers by Potvur. 

Mfn 

Wo 

Dr.s 

W inders and wuinerH 

Mi'( li.uiied 

Weaving by Hand. 
Qtialuy. Woven by 

Aai keeua, fancy .men. 

common .rhlldren and 
Miou.en. ... 
belt men.. 


A M O IJ N r, ' 


D E H C R I C T I O N. 


A M O (T N T. 


!•« 

,v. 

(f. 


£ 

.v. 



f 

•s- 

if. 

£ V. 

r/. 


0 

0 

to 

1 


(P kVeai'inu by Hand - ronfinunf. 






1" 

10 

<1 


0 

r, 

0 Quality. 

VN oven hy 






1 

/. 

0 


1 

0 

0 ChecLi«, fanev.. 

..men 

0 

7 

0 to 0 7 

0 

0 

4 

7 


n 

7 

0 g eniiininn . . 

..children. 

0 

0 

0 

0 7 

0 

'(» 

1 

(1 


u 

2 

H CarobRcs 

.nil ages 

0 

C 

0 

0 ti 

0 

j 






QniitiiigN 

..men iiint woiueu... 

'll 

9 

0 

0 12 

0 







^Fusiian-i atiers. . . 

. .all Hgi•^ 

0 

10 

0 

0 1*2 

0 

'() 

n 

C 

to 

0 

17 

0 Maebiue-imikers. . 

..men . 

1 1 

(i 

0 

t 10 

0 

'0 

9 

0 


0 

9 

(i lioe-frtundeih.. . 


il 

8 

0 

1 JO 

0 

'n 

0 

0 


0 

7 

0 Dyers and dresiierii.clo 

jo 

1.7 

0 

1 0 

(1 

0 

5 

0 


0 

•I 

0 l)o« do 

.young men 

u 

12 

0 

0 14 

0 

0 


0 


0 

<1 

0 Du. do. ,.. 

.hoys 

0 

5 

0 

0 10 

0 







iTailura.. 

..men , 

0 

IS 

0 









Porteri, 


0 

M 

0 

0 1.7 

>1 

n 

13 

0 

to 

0 

10 

10 Packers 


1 

0 

u 





0 


(T 12 

0 Slmeiiiakers.. 


9 

1.7 

0 

0 Id 

0 

1 

n 

0 


1 

10 

(1 Whitcsiiiitlis. 


! 

2 

u 

1 9 

0 

,0 

H 

(» 


0 

11 

0 .Saw-yers. 


1 

4 

0 

1 8 

0 

'1 

4 

0 


1 

ft 

9 Cai puntera ..... 


1 

4 





• 





StonemasniiB 

■ 

a 

18 

(/ 

1 2 

u 







: Brick layers 

1 

0 

17 

0 

1 0 

0 







iBncLlavers* hihourers. 

0 

PA 

0 




9 

0 

to 

0 

1.7 

0 PnintiAra.. 

1 

0 

1 

0 









^ Slaters 


i® 

J 

8 per dav 






s 


^ Plasterers 


lo 

19 

0 to 

1 


|0 10 

0 


0 13 

0 Spademen.. 


|0 

10 

0 
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ORIENT«I< COMMERCE. 


The following additional statements of the cultivation of cotton in the Pre- 
sidency have been furnished to us since the foregoing sheets were printed. 


Cotton Cultivation In the Surat Collectoratc. 


V n A It 6 

Government Land cultivated with 

1 

In the Proportion of, for 

a Mi J% M% 

Cotton, 

Other Products, j 

Total. 

F - -W 

Cotton. 

1 Other Product* 


beegaa. 

beegas. ] 

1 beegas. ** 

’'per cerft. 

I per cent. 

1834—35 

42,321 

181,978 

224,290 

18-87 

; 81-13 

1835-36 

49,217 

1 80.032 i 

220.240 

21-47 

; 78 53 

1836—37 

39.877 

191,121 ' 

23l,9i^ 

17-19 

1 H2-8t 

1837-38 

62,845 

179,131 } 

241.976 

25-07 

; 74 03 

1838—39 

61.590 

151, .•>18 

213,108 

28-90 

1 71-10 

1839—40 

51,897 

205,363 

257,2f)0 

20 17 

79-83 

1840—41 

48,028 

209,232 

257.260 

18-67 

Rl-33 

1841-42 

71.343 

191,029 

262,372 

27-19 

72-81 

1842 43 

57.439 

217.109 

274..548 

20'92 

' 79-08 

, 1843- 44 

3C.249 

221,833 

258,082 

14-04 

8.5-96 

1844—45 

65,933 

I79.(MI7 

245,000 

26-01 

73-09 

1845—46 

57.176 

175,593 

232,709 i 

24 56 

7.V4I 

Total 

6Ul)i5 

2,284,006 1 

2,927.020 1 


1 

verageof 12 yeara .. 

65.659 

190,334 

213,093 

22- 

78- 


Cotton Cultivation in the Candeish Collectoratc. 

j Government Land cultivated with | In the Proportion of. for 

S A R S. I j 


C« it 

Cotton. 

Other Prodiicta. 

Tot a I.. 

' Colton. 

Other Prorliicti 

1834-35 

berga*. 

01,433 

hoegaH. 

76fi,6K9 

1 heegaa, 

’ 858.! 22 

per xoiit. 
10 6.5 

i per c«*nt. 

, 89 S-b 

1835—36 

! • 119,494 

800, 8, ^7 

920,.1M 

12-98 

; 87 12 

I83f>— 37 

9V57 

903,458 

1 998,215 

9-19 

90-.5I 

1837— 3H 

121,101 

915, IM 

1,066,368 

11-36 

88*64 

1838— ,39 

89,436 

918,39:1 

, 1,037, K2i> 

8-62 

91 -.38 

1839 *-40 

92,273 

1,015,283 

1,107.5.56 

8 33 

91-67 

1840 41 

76,014 

995.360 

’ 1,071,374 

7*10 

92*90 

1.841 -42 

! 123,793 

987,457 

> 1,111,2.10 

ll'M 

88-86 

1842—43 

1 08,956 

984,379 

1,09.3,3:1.5 

9-97 

90-03 

1843—44 

87,912 

I.00|,4.*»l 

' 1.089,363 

HMI7 

91 9,1 

1841—45 

119,799 

i 923,830 

1,043,629 

11 18 

88 5-2 

1845* 16 

129,533 

1,016.261 

1,14.5,794 ! 

11-30 

8H-ro 

Total 

I,254,r>9t 1 

11, 288 ,.592 

12,.54.3,18r. 1 



Aterageof 12 yearn... 

i 104 ,.54 9 ' 

940,716 

1.015,26.5 




Cotton Cultivation in the Sholapoor Collectorate. 



(lovernraent Land I'nitivated with 

In the Proportion of, for 

Y K A R S. 







1 Cotton. 

Other I’rodiicta. 

Tota l. ; 

Cotton, 

1 Other Product* 


acre*. 

acres. 

arre*. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

1834—35 

2,560 

406,46^ 

4(»9,029 

0 62 

99-38 

1835—36 j 

2,710 

612,890 

615,600 ' 

0 44 

99-56 

1836—37 1 

22,922 

697,660 

720, .582 ' 

3-18 

96*82 

1837 —38 

29,841 

776,604 

800,445 

3-70 

06-30 

1838— .W 

35,445 

83:i,l77 

868,622 

4-08 

95 02 

l839-*40 

58.001 

1,020,502 

Vo;8,.M)3 

5-38 

94*62 

1840-41 

55,213 

' 1,252,189 

I,:in7,402 ! 

4-22 

95-78 

1841—42 

49,154 

I 1,394,471 

<,443,925 

.T42 

06-58 

1842—13 

68,136 

1,530,669 

1..09H,’/O.5 ; 

4*26 

95-74 

1843^ 44 

64,607 

1,344,114 

1,408,72 U ; 

4-58 

95*42 

1844^45 

(5,436 

1,510,348 

1,. 591 ,784 

4*74 

95*26 

1845-46« 

51,416 1 

1,662,581 

1.713,997 i 

3* 

97* 

Total.. . 

515,760 1 

13,047,005 

I3..562,8I5 { 



verage of IS yeani. 

42,970* 1 

1,087,255 

I.l;i0,234 ' 

3*47 

90*53 
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CULTIVATION, SUPPLY, AND MANUFACTURES OF COTTON, 

' I 

Statkmknt, showing the extent of Government Land under Cultivation in the following 
Collectorates of the Bombay Presidency, distinguishing the Lands cultivated with Cotton 
from those cultivated with other Products. 



•broach. 

SURAT. 

C A N D 

E 1 S H. 

S II 0 L A P 0 O 11 

\ KARS. 

Colton. 

Other Pro- 
ducts. 

Cotton. 

Other Pro- 
duc'ts. 

Cotton. 

Other Pro- 
ducts. 

Cotton. 

Other Pro- 
ducts. 


bcepatt. 

» bpt‘f;aR.i 


^b<M*CH8. 

bi'Cf^SN. 

bc^egas. 

arrc's. 

acrci*. 

iH:n— 3r> 

108,015 

3!»2,n7H 

42,321 

181,07^ 

01 .43.1 

760,1180 

2,500 

41)6, IfiO 

1 Kiiri*— 3ft 

37 l,ftOft 

3ftH,‘2:V2 

40,217 

180.032 

lll),41)t 

H(K),K.'i7 

2,710 

012,800 


2tV,08ft« 

3»,23:t 

, 311,877 

11)2.121 

04,757 

003,4.58 

*22,0*22 

607, <.00 

IS37---3S 

‘2H l,ftft7 

328.328 

fi2,84.’i 

i 171), 131 

121,104 

04.5,174 

20,811 

770,004 

fsiS-.V* 

323.fi If) 

2(1 1,80.3 

ftl,.'>;Mj 

151,518 

80,4.36 

048,303 

35.4 15 

8.3.3, i7r 

iH.iM -40 

307, .5*11 

310,801 

^I.MO; 

20.ft.:0i3 

0*2.273 

I,()!.ft.*283 

,ft8,00l 

l,0*20..'i(i*2 

Is 10 -41 

2811, 1 M3 

3-21,fi!iJ 

^s.028 

201) .23.3 

1 70,014 

0»5.3<>0 

55,213 

V252,I89 

Ihll 43 

2MM0il 

3(iU,‘28.5 

71,343 

101,0*20 

1 12.3,703 

087,4.57 

40,454 

1,. 191, -171 

IS 12 13 

•2fiS.7fiO 

372,2.“WJ 1 

ri7,4.3» 

217.100 

! 108,050 

084,370 

(18.1.30 

1.53(l.()(i0 

IKIJ -44 

217,Mfi 

408,21 ft 

3ft, 241) 

221,833 

87,012 

1,001,431 

1 (.4,007 

1,. 344,1 14 

15 

273.480 

3 li...Vi5 

lift, 113.3 * 

171), 0«7 

! 1 10.700 

923.830 

75,430 

1,510.348 

4ti 

•277,04.3 

333,805 

.57,1 7ft 

l75,.ftH3 

' 120,533 

1,010, Oil 

1 51,110 

1,00*2, .ftHl 

Total... 

3,‘212.II8 • 

1,158,04*2 

043.015 

; 2,*2H4,0()ft 

1 ‘i.M..VU 

11, *288,502 

i 6!5,7f.0 

1 13,047,0ft.> 

A \ t'lago uf 
twelve y««»rM.| 

207.(577 

.34(;..')7« 

53,0.51) 

1 100..3.3I 

I 

' 101.510 1 

040/ Ift 

1 42,970 

l,087.2:).ft 


A Taijlk showing tlic ooinparativu CiiHivatiori ol‘ Cotton with other Products, on the 
(iovornmont Lands in the following Collectorates of tlie Presidency of Bombay. 


y i: A R s. - 

n r\() \ c II. 

S U R \ T. 

CAN 

1) K 1 S H. 

S H 0 L A P 0 (A R. 

Cottiin. 

Other 

Prot*ucti« 

(^tdou. 

Oclier 

Pt 0(1 nets. 

Ci'ttun. 

Other 

Products. 

Cotton. 

Other 

Pi 0(1 nets. 


per rent. 

, per ei'iit. 

per c»*iit 

per rent. 

per cent 

per cent. 

per rent. 

per Cl nt. 

is 11- 3.> 

33 .ft2 

(ill 48 

18-87 

81 1.4 

I0(>.ft 

80*35 

0 62 

00-38 

is.r. - lift 

42 72 

,57 28 

•21-17 

7h-5:i 

1*208 

87*12 • 

0 44 

00*5« 

IWf, -,37 

4 M3 

.fts 57 

17-10 

h-2Hl 

0 40 

0!l?il 

3 18 

9(.*8*2 

18 «7- 38... . 

10 ir 

5.3 82 

•2.>07 

71 03 

11*30 

h8*fi4 

3*70 

y»>*30 

lSi8-;(9 ... . 

.ftr't2 

4.') 08 

‘28 00 

71-10 

8*i'2 

01-38 

4 08 

0.'r0-2 

I.S.O) - u, .. . 

49 71 

,■>0 2ft 

20 17 

70 83 

8 3.1 

1)1 67 

■ft 3ft 

04*(i2 

ls|(l- J| 

47 *31 

.52 Oft 

lS*ft7 

8 1-3.1 

7*10 

0*2 00 

4 22 

05*78 

1' II- 12 ' 

11 V7 

! .‘iS 73 

27 19 

7*2 81 

II 14 

8K*8ft 

[ 3 12 

Ofi-.iS 

1^1*2 - 13 ' 

ri3-M 

4 I'M 

.fts 07 

' 20 !»’2 

70 08 

0 07 

00 03 

i 4 2)i 

0;»‘74 

77 

; (..') 2 1 

1 1 01 

8.ft l)»i 

8*07 

01-03 

1 4*58 

0.5*42 

is»i r> 

4411 j 

.ft.ft-HO 

*20 91 

73 00 

11 ‘48 

! 88*. 52 1 

1 4*74 

05*26 

IS! 1ft 

4.5-35 

ftl-(i5 

*24;»« 

7.V 14 

1 1 30 

1 8870 1 

; 

‘ 07* 

Average of . 

1 wcivi- vi’Jirs. 

1 

4:j'.ft.8 1 

.ft(i*42 

22- 

78- 

10*04 

1 

H0*90 

;M7 

' 9(.-53 


K A PORT of Manufactured Britisli Cottons and Yarns fjom Bombay to tlie Ports of the 
( oncan in and during th^ following Years. 


A KARS jCouds not Described. 

Good. A, 

Plain. 

Goods, Dyed and 
Punted. 

\ aril. 

T(ital. 


Valiit 

Pie< es. 

Value, j 

Pieces. 

Value 1 

Weight. 

Vain 

Vah 

II II tuber. 

'^•*6-37 3ftr.,9Hl 

!'^^7-3H 

18.18-39 1 

IH.II) -40 1 

1840- 41 , . 

1841 - 42.... i 

184*2 -43 i 

1843 41 

18*4-4.5... 

1845-46 ;;; 

iiprex 

2,011,351 

120,784 

niiniber, 

•210,309 
-23*2,305 
•2:i4..ftl3 
306,35(> 
208.580 
24*2,2 1ft 
•2.ftf.575 
168/348 

1 9*1 A9J 

rupeer. | 

1 007,494’ 
,l.l0*i.5‘28 
1.307 ,*224 
1,982.465, 

; 1,100.606 
; 1,455,361 

■ 1,278,501 

1 886,5.15, 
i 778 55*1' 

It limber. 

34/031 

40,1*29 

11.504 

10,714 

47,486 

44,267 

47,462 

41.80*2 

If) 7J9 

rupees. | 

244.415 

25-2,912 

76,7ii4 

1 .57, *282 
309.864 
190,595 
312,085 
200,823 
177 988 

lbs. 
44,981 
24,319 
50,875 
54,891) 
67,070 
r23,.ft00 
184,183 
410,4*20 
305,296 1 
236, 1 y* ' 

rupees. 
46 057 
19,'.).V.) 
37,554 
40,651 
55,187 
9('>,346 
130,016 
351,680 
304 695 
210 878 

rupees. 
•2,0.ft7,4U8 
1,39*2, (. 5*2 
1.48*2,994 
1.4‘2^(;4*2 
2.194:934 
1,(50.1,906 
1,875,072 
1,04*2,206 
1,491,053 

lOTAL.... 

2,132,135 


1 I 

‘ II. 088, ,157. 

Ow,f *1* 

• 

2,031,728 1 


1,380,018 

1,173,41 1 

16,641, ‘238 

A»ei*age of ten years 

‘ 213,213 1 

£•21,321 ! 

•* 

" 1, 108,8.15)' 
i £110,883' 

1 

• 203 , 17 /' 

£20,317 


138,001 
£ 13,800 

{ 1.664.123 

i £166,412 
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oniBNTAL COMMERCE. 

I 


Ei^roRT of Manufactured British Cottons and Yam from Bombay to tlie l^)rts ot Uuzerat, 
* during the following Years. 


YEARS. 

lOoodtt not deticrih <1 

Goodff 

Plain. 

Good*, Dyed and 
Primed. 

Yarn. 

Total 

V A 1 II K. 


Pifcea. 

Value. 

Pierea. 

1 Valu 



Weight 

Value. 

Amount. 


number. 

rupee i*. 

number. 

rupeeii. 

number. 

rtipeeH. 

JbH. 

riipeea. 

riipeea. 

1836—37 

516,010 

26,40,<l<)5 



1 

1.46.f39 

I .* 2 . 15 , 57.5 
I,*258,.'i63 

1'2,*2 1,497 

38.35 , .172 

1837—38 

36,233 

2,06,347 

302,457 

15. .30,050 

24,372 

10,16.639 

29,*29,784 

IH3K— 39 



401.019 

117,96.132 

18.7*25 

1,27,3*24 


8.36,188 

26,59,014 

1839- 40 



511,0*24 

21,61.356 

78,583 

5 , 17.730 

I.HO.uyn 

9,36,900 

:i(i, 45.992 

184'»- 41 



571. 960 

*23,14,865 

1 10*2,014 
92.055 

5.f5.8l7 

l,149,7r9 

9,3.1,514 

38,*26,266 

1841—4*2 



717,523 

26,*26.!)I4 

:).7o,3!i8 

1,730.771 

9,57,801 

4l,5’),li3. 

181-2-43 



99I,K(»‘< 

:i7,4:>,9«3 

1 23.990 

6,b3.*2:>3 

1.739.639 

9,18.016 

53, 17. *202 

1843-44 



885,0 

35 , 01 . 9 * 2:1 

111,381 

1,3 15 

1 .890,679 

9,88,7 

50,55,033 

1844- 45 

1845— 46 

Totai 

Average of ten yeai 

rs. 

28.46,4*2*2 ' 

2,84,642 

£*2.s.4(il 

1,011.550 

857,214 

3i,7*2,2.30 

2,37.3.3,159 

23,73,315 

£237,331 

1.3S,<J.18 

.\fi0 .S.S9 

45,11,116 

4, .54,4 11 
£45,411 

1 .17‘2.*-» 18 1 

7,44 01*2 
792 

90 , 3*2, *228 

9,63.22*2 

.4:96..322 

.10.76,852 
4*2 01,407 

4,07,55,9*25 

40 . 75,592 

.£407,559 


CoMrARATiVK View of vhe Import of Manufactured Cotton (Joods and Yarn into Bombay 
from the l^orts of the United Kingdom. 


Plain Cottons. j Printed Cottons. Dyed Cottons. I Cotton Yam 

YEARS. , 1 Totai. Vau»b. 

9ce«. 1 Value, j Pieces. i Value. Pieces, j Value. Weight' Value. 



number. 

riipeeH. ! 

number. 

TiipeeM. 

number.: rupees, ibs. > 

rupees. 

1 rupees. 

1 •« 

1836- -37... 

. 1,242,311 1 

54,08,026 

19*2,115 

j 1 1 ,‘2*2,989 

1,76.3,052 

1.1.18,450 

79,13,465 

1 791,316 

1837 38. 

801,009 

38,02,4*25 

371,255 

, 19.29,6.17 

1*2,273,54.3 

l.'l,2*2.774 

71,14.8.36 

711,183 

1K38-39. 

' 1,30s ,906 ' 

53,30,<t0.3 

135.068 

i 7.13,896 

48,108 1 *2,02,31 9|2,803,01(:' 

14,5I,'»21 

76,98,042 

769,864 

1839—40. 

1,236,919 

••2,17.122 

171,620 ' 

' H, 1 8,205 

156,808 1 6,95,555 *2.1*29.105 

n,0<jr897 

1 78, .37.779 : 

783,777 

1840-41. 

i 2,049.5:19 

70,93,88] 

•265,830 

13.0,5,572 

30 1, 151 * H.iiH.0 16’ 2.5 1 5,96.5 

1 1,54.290 

1,1.3,21.789 

1,1.3*2,178 

1841—42. 

1.7‘99,:i2*2fi 

04,87^326 

2*23,3 10 

11.05,615 

1 4.5.084; 1 0.O'l, 11 .1 , 1 .783.948 

10,58,377 

96.60,461 ] 

90(;,n40 

1842—4.3. 

•2,179,600)1 

75,1 O54 

‘208,469 

10, .38,953 

72,.5*28 : 4.95,71 6 ;i, 0.52, 380 

15,6,5,001 

1,06.10,8*27 

1,06 '.082 

1843 44. 

3.460,5.3.1 

1,00.28,373 

163,308 

0,8.3.0*21 

1 30, 196 6. 1 3,369 5,258,709 

*21,0.5,095 

I,10.*29.86I 

1,102.986 

1844-45. 

4,183,(r23 ' 

1,00.97.486 

1 97 .,521 

9,*26,828 

357,267 H,.5 1 ,1 *25 11,7 1 2,2.')7 

.3 1.16,88.5 

1.52,9*2.:12I 

1 ..»29.2.3*2 

1815—46. 

.. 2,216,171 1 

66,81,163 

12.8.64.1,1 

,5,7I,706| 

94,172 ! 6,lH,.325|:i,fiKS/,49 

*20,95.451 

99,99.095 ' 

' 999,909 

Totai 

,'6,8.1,20,849 


1.0*2,16,51.5 

.,59,83, .508 

1.69.58,717, 

10,1 1,79.679 

1(M4?,967 

Average of ten yearn 

68, .32, 084 


10,21,651 

5,9M,:i56j 

l«.'j5.87l| 

1,01,47,967 



! 

£683, *208 


£10*2,165 

.C59.8.3:)' 

.€169, .*>7 

.£1.011.796 


* And yanla 1313, Hay piere» 70. 

i And eaxes 12, sai pieces 1200. J 

And cases 183, say pieces }H,3(M1 


t And yards 85,«93, nay pieces ‘2860. 

11 And raroH 10, say pieces 1000. 



'The following table, drawn up by Mr. Chapman, aj)plies to the thirt(?vn years, 
ending with IS-lfi, and is drawn from Burn’s Statistic^ of the Cotton Trade, and 
from the Report of the Bombay Cottyli Committee, l^arl. Pap. 712, of 1847. 

The total supply to Jhi^laiid from all (juarters during tliose tliirteen years, 
was, according to Burn’s, 6,242,158,60.3 lbs,; the annual average was, there- 
fore, 480,166,046 lbs.; consequently, multiplying the proiiortionatc supjily 
in the table from each country or port by 62.^- (or more nearly by 62*42, &c.), 
will give the total supply it contributed in thirteen years ; likewise, multiplying 
by *4 8, will give its average annual suj)ply. 

The<:otal export from Irfdia to England in tl\irtecn years is stated in the 
Report of* the Bombay Committee^ to be 866,390,353 lbs. ; the import into 
England from India is given in Burn’s, at 800.518,822 lbs. ; whether this dis- 
agreement arises from tfie diffeience of stocks and cotton in transit at thebe- 
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giin)ing and end of the period, 'or from different estimation of the weight. of 
bales, it seems probable it affected all the imports alike ; and, therefore,’ the 
’exports from each of the four ])orts have been reduced proportionably, in order 
to produce a total, agreeing with Burn’s total of the imports. 

Bombay exports largely to other countries besides England, chiefly to 
China. The total uxjiorts in thirteen' years were 1,524,943,729 lbs. 

The imports from Bombay, from its dependent ports, during the thirteeu 
^cars, were 1,401, 777, 2^^ lbs., of wilieh only 7 17,010,000 lbs. were exported to 
Kiiglaiul ; besides this, the export accounts of the several Indian port^do not 
exactly agree with the import accounts at Bombay. To derive the total export 
of the small jiorts from this table (which is framed only to give the supply to 
England), multiply for the several ports of Guzerat, Cuncau, and Canara, by H2 , 
for thirteen years, and by 8 3 fur a single year ; for Cutch and Scinde, multiply 
by 1 ¥l and 9‘3 respectively. 


(icXEK.Vi, View of till' pro[H)rtionat(! Su|nily of Cotton to all Eiiglmid, showing how 
inncli out of every 1 00, 000, 000 llw. has Wen contributed by each Country or Port. 


C 0 II N r R l K S, I Aniomil. 


Totai. luFoiiT imo Gnvland. i IbA. 

! 

om Ainprtca ' 

Wta/a) 4,409 hf»0 

KifVpt ’i,524,U00 

Wert 1 11(1 It'd f»‘A*;i.200 

Kuiit 1 udicH ( see belo w 1 I •2,rt'Z4,4U(» 


1 (1(1,000,000 

Kam' Inoiks (see Hbuvf). 

ItuiiilMy (doe below) 1 1 

CdbuUit 200,180 

Mild ran 827,.Mo 

iiiticoriii 2d 1,11)0 

12,S‘i4,IOO 

Bomba Y (dee above). 

(lOAorat (moo below) ii'.lMajin 

(ditto) :t,270,8si) 

Malabiir and Onnarii (ditto) I^lm.'iJTO 

Outch and Scinde (dittn) 57r«,4rKi 

All other quaners 11 .770 


1 

CiizuRAi (dtv aliou*;. — 

Ttmkaria 710.490 

Surat 1,1*24,380 

Broueb I.HlVilO 

Dliol lora, 1 ,do7 .f).'))) 

DhowiiugKur (J4*24U0 

tJ«go 4*2U,:ibO 


li, 383,4 10 


C 1) U N T R I K S. 1 

Amo lut. 

CoNCAN (SCi! Bbovc). 

lbs. 

Froul Oroergauni | 

203 

Tari'iipoor 

318 

Mabini . 

Baddeiii 

Calliaii .....T 

2'2.'i 

5 

1,347,816 

Salseite 

flaraiijii. ... 

Pariwell 1 

1,539,347 

SaiiLtey 

Alibung 

Foeuar 

79 


4478 


’382 

Kaiupoor ! 

AugunweU | 

i 31), 530 

Vizindioog.a. 1 

1115.000 

1 19,4196 

1 

Malwau 

SiAWuut Wari'oe 



Mai.aiiau anu Camaba (see above). 

3,279,880 

1,147,841 

97,9*29 

Canara 

Malabar 


CuiCH ANo SuiNDE (sel above). 

1,24:1,770 


Toona, Koheer, and Wowania 

' 184,0% 

* Moondro(‘r.« 

47,968 

I 64,7.59 

i 1,194 

1,768 

Matulavee 

inkow 

Luckput.. 

All Cutch . 

299178.5 

Sciudo 1 

27M)76 


575,400 
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ORTENTA?- COMMERCE. 


CULTIVATION OF SILK iN INDIA. 

The breeding of silkworms appears to have originated in China, where, how- 
ever, the cocoons were found attached to the trees, in a wild state in the woods. 
According to Pliny, silkworms were raised in Cyprus, and the silk collected in 
great quantities about 150 years before the birth of Christ. In China, where 
different kinds of silkworms are reared, the* best and most pr^^lific is the Fagara^ 
or a kind of pear-tree worm. The others are the pine-tree and the oak-troc. 
Of the different kinds of silkworms or caterpillars, the Phahicna liomhyx is tliat 
which supplies the chief silk of Europe. The IMialaena Atlas is the most pro- 
lific in the quantity of silk })roduced by each worm. AVoven silks were worn at 
Rome in the time of Ponipey and Julius Caisar, but it wras probably tlien as dear 
as its weight in gold. Heliogiil)alus wore a rol)e said to Jae wliolly of silk 
(Ilolosericum). It was afterwards worn sometimes by the common people. 
China was the country from wdiich woven silks then appear to have been brought, 
down to the sixth and even seventh century. About the middle of the sixth 
century the eggs of the silkworm \vere carried from China by Persian monks to 
Constantinople; and reared in that neighbourhood, and probably in Asia Minor. 

British India might supply vast quantities of raw silk ; but the quality, chiefly 
from inferior preparation, is also inferior to the raw silk imported from oilier 
countries. The silk goods of India arc also far inferior to those of China. 

Reeling w^as introduced into India by the Company as far back as 1760. But 
little improvement, either in culture or preparation, seems to have been made 
since that period. 

Importatfox into England of Raw Silk from Bengal and China during the following A'^ears. 

I S I li K, B E N O A L. I S I L K, C H I N A. 


YEARS, j Qiiniitity. Value ut 20i*. per Ih. <^iiaiitity. Value at 2H:i. per lb. 

, Imported. ' Exported* ' Importcnl. - Exported. . Imported. J Exported. ' Imported. ; Exported. 

i IbM. Ibi. £ £ i lb«. II>N. £ f £ 

1791 I 444, .V>8 ' 30 450 444. .1.W 3G 45r, ! 199,‘J‘^4 279.803 11,402 

I7<^ 423,234 13.4(iri 425.231 13,400 j 102,270 ; 5.310 j 143,190 7.4.14 

1793 73f.,0«l , 19 393 73«i OKI 19,393 | 171,998 3.709 ! 240,797 I 5.27fi 

1794 521, 4W) r,l,9«9 521,400 . 01 989 ; !>9.67l ! 8.085 I39..M9 12,127 

1795 381,190 .19,347 381.199 • 3l»..547 ! 1.38,22.5 j 3,022 2^1, fi,070 

1700 347,0.10 70.114 347,930 ’ 70.114 12.00H 7,279 18,15.3 10.190 

1707 02,204 1 .59,700 02.201 ; .59,700 78, .520 4,.5HH 109,928 0,423 

1708 3.53 3*14 .10,0(M) 353,304 30,000 130,190 4,820 100.074 0,748 

1799 041,819 V .51 ..583 044.816 51,583 03,604 2,0.13 . 89.045 2,846 

1800 .58.1080 . 23,113 583.080 J 23,113 02, .18.5 I 1,276 ri0,.l07 1,780 

1H01 351.825 I 21.837 S51 825 ! 21,8.17 131,3.15 j 3.871 183,800 5,419 

1802 111.737 , 28.0.10 ' 111.737 ! 28 030 7.5,588 ' 3,811 105,823 5.335 

|80:i 40.5,631 ' 13.748 405/131 13,748 74..5.18 | 4,.174 104,3.52 6,123 

1804 024 878 i 44.092 624 878 44.092 00,302 , 4,480 126..500 6.272 

1805 845,497 ' 21,000 ■ 845,497 21,900 | 70,3.59 j 3,941 106,902 5,517 

1806 412A81 I 17,725 < 412,881 17,725 > 18,607 ( 903 20,469 1,204 

1807. i 513,82.1 26.441 513,823 3tM4l ; 55,777 I 1,481 77.387 2,073 

1808 380,227 22,104 380,227 22,104 ! 117,8.55 ' 3.843 1 61.997 5,380 

1800. 164,100 ! 10,483 . 164,100 10,483 , 90,003 I 3,708 120,841 5,101 

1810 a... 577,326 2,840 * 577,326 2.840 54,376 j 1,637 76.126 2,291 

1811 j 414,404 4,806 414,404 4,800 81.3^ | 1,193 11.1,955 1,670 

1814. 96.5.414 18,121 ^ 965.414 18,121 150,629 | 2,205 210,880 3.087 

1815 . 861,379 43,128 I 861,370 i 43,128 216,120 | 9,291 302,580 18,007 

1816.. 764,003 268.897 ' 704.663 268,897 88,987 | 13,4.55 124.082 18,836 

1817.. .^55,003 04,291 505,003 64.291 103,367 5,045 144,713 8.823 

1818.. 071.1.30 47,301 971.130 47,364 1*10,878 34,160 205,620 47.824 

1810*. 953.817 43.870 953.817 43,8f70 141,325 2,935 197,855 4,100 

1820.. V078,671 11,167 1,078/171 11,107 271,115 j 1,228 379,561 1.7*0 

1821.. 1,0.51,26.1 19.034 1,051,263 19,834 275,110 | 2.795 385.151 3.913 

. H74 228 15„330 I 874,228 15„330 . 222.673 ! 2, .520 311,742 3.536 
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By the prohibitory law of 1765 the English silk manufacturers were legally 
secured in the exclusive possession of the home market. The slow progress’ of 
this fabric will appear from the following statement of the quantities of silk 
entered for consumption in the United Kingdom, compiled by Mr. Porter: — 


PERIODS. , 

Raw. 

Waate. 

Thrown. 

1 ToT4 1,. 

* ^ 

. lbs. 

Iba. 

IbB. 

Iba. 

1705, 1706, Hiid 1707, commencctnorit of prohibition 

1786, and 17H7, twen%y yi>arii ufti-r {iu'ohiliirion ...n.... 

352.000 

544.000 

•• 

363.000 

337.000 

715.000 

881.000 
1,110,000 

iSOl to 1812 Jl-.-- 

7<i0,(M)0 

.‘i 

350,000 

1816, and 1817, firat )eara uf peace, and fifty yeara 
otter prohibition was roiumeuccd g 

1,095,0<KI 

27,000 

293, (KK) 

1,415,000 

1821, 1822. and 1823, last three years prior to* the changet 
of N\Mteiu 

1 ,97<».000 

74.000 

1 

355,000 

iSoo.ooo 


YEARS 

Raw. 

Waate. 

Thrown. 

Total. 

YEARS. 

Raw. 

W aste. 

Thrown. 

Total. 


Ihs. 

w . 

lbs. 

IbH. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

IvM 

1.501.235 

29.2.14 

.586,505 

2,119.974 

IS32 

3.391,721 

651,594 

329,032 

4.373,247 

IhI.', 

l,06'i,.VjA^ 

873,414 

27.971 

4,162 

377,822 

210,7.58 

l,476.;tK9 

1,088.334 

IkTI 

.3,838,795 

.3.346,751 

6.51,381 

1 ,009.932 

268,307 

10.5,768 

4,761.543 

4,522.451 

iHn; 

IK34 

1817 - .. 

1 343,051 

49,0.5.5 

291, .5 .53 

l.tiHO.OfiO 

18.35 

4,151,008 

1,3>^.872 

254,578 

.5,78\4.58 

IH|8 

1,141,881 

80,!M0 

391,166 

1,922,987 

1836 

4,230.251 

1,524,968 

294,201 

6.058,423 

1.^10 

1,416.097 

7i.:t.ti 

.131,125 

l,8ls.5.53 

18.37 

3,520,10.5 

8317,4.56 

211.298 

4..5(»H 8.59 

is-'ll 

1 ,622.799 

94,88.1 

309.953 

2.027.«*3ri 

1838 

3..595,8]6 

952,305 

242,135 

4.; 90,256 

1k21 

1.81,4.513 

10.5,047 

360,218 

2,329,H(i8 

18.39 

.3, 109, 7.54 

1,027 ,.547 

228.f»43 

4,1.65.944 

18«2 

l,69.*.7ll.l 

64,021 

382,878 

2.14). .563 

1840 

. 3 , 791,4616 

736.649 

288,147 

4,819,262 

IS'M 

2.051 ,hM5 

.52.362 

363, ^(>4 

2.46^.l2l 

181) 

3.116,70.5 

1,343,8)5 

1,424,192 

2t)6.6.51 

4,757,171 

IM'J 1 

3,4 1 1,520 

13.3,257 

U.:i,27l 1 

4,011,048 

1842 

3.8.56,867 

363, .524 

5,641,583 



2,848,506 

195.910 

5.5' 1,6 12 

3,(>01,0.‘>8 

1813 

3,5.54,904 

1.482.880 

333,602 

5.371,386 

1826 

1.961.188 


2h9,.'»25 

2,25,3.513 

1844 

3,918.282 

1.761,124 

405,927 

6,0.85.033 

1827 

3.75(J.I3Ht 


454,015 

4.213.153 

1845* 

4,3.54.096 

1,461,100 

511,832 

6.327,028 

1828 

i8a«i 

IMKI 

18JI 

4,162,550 

2,7J9.%2 

3.771,969 

3,035,832 

4«V,013 

762,268 i 

385,262 

172,239 

43t;,.53.5 

1 .514,240 ' 

4,.547,8I2 

2,892,201 

4,69.1,517 

1 4, 312, .330 

1846 

1847 

1848 

4.390.008 

895,604 

431,081 

5,717,353 


Notk. •Iij thi* yfitrM In2(i to iHilll the wame i» iiicliideil with the raw ulk. 
* From lH<f> anil lH4(j total quantitjca imported only are atated. ^ 


'J'oTAh Quantities of Raw, Waste, and Thrown Silk, Imported and Entered for Home 


i 

Y K A K S. 

Fnim the East 
Indies, Chum, 
St. Helena, and 
the C.ipe of 
(h 'k 1 fliipe. 

1 

From Turkey 
and (ireece. 

From other 
PartM, chiefly 
France and 
Italy. 

From all Parts. 

IS14 

lbs. I 

1,042,321 
794,468 
724,660 
1,016,8.38 I 

1,005,581 
1,028,470 
1,019.698 
1,087,748 
l,l'iM.»22 
1.218,882 
1 , 493,192 

1,223,007 

1,18.5.040 

1 827 623 

lbs. 

03,889 
75,851 
4tj,8l3 
5S.I40 
69,4.57 
81,999 
124,352 
172.771 
•22.5 973 

lbs. 

08.3,764 
605,070 
316,861 
611,681 
847,019 
738,078 
883,585 
• ^ 1,069,280 
• 1,016,608 
1,053,38) 
2.1-10,687 

2 0:>t>,206 
8.36,744 

2 040 859 

lbs. 

2,119.974 
1,475,389 
1,088,334 
1 , 686 . 6.59 
1,022,987 
],H48,.S53 
2,027,63.5 
2,329,808 
2,441,563 
2.468.121 
4.011,048 
:,604,0|8 
2,253.:. 13 
4,213,153 

i8ir> 

IS’li 1 

w: ... 

isis 

Isi9 

!S2(» 

IS21 

1822 

1823 


1824 

376!hi» 

324 8 f 5 

IS2.5 

IR2G 

23 1 7*29 

IK27 

34 1'o? 1 



1,530,084 

583,197 

• 2,131,531 

'1,547,812 

1S26 ^ 

1830 

1,354,622 

2,048.773 

294.fi03 

401,843 

1,242,076 

2,152,901 

2,892,201 

4,693,517 

1831 1 

1 617 888 

2(16 460 

2,297*873 

4,312,330 

4 , 302,073 

4,701 ,.543 

18.12 

I fU 1 1 yncKv 

1,914,838 

4D7a57y 

2/»ij9!e63 

2,384,152 


1 893 4.52 

4h3 

1834 

•2 *234 *231 

3H2 51G 

1 ,905!604 

4,622.351 

5,788.458 

18 65 ’ ” 

2,242,189 

B53!k84 

2,88*2,38.5 
2,930,83 If 

1836 


G39 OKO 

6,206,160 

4,819,676 

4,887,4.50 

4.7f>5,958 

4,896,2*4 

4,866,532 


u UK7 a I 

ajiiu 1 iin 

1 ,776,080 

1838 * ” 

<1 (il 1 C|U| 

'iJQ 

2,309,126 

1840 

1841.. 

*fU 1 i,:iO 1 

1,731,746 

1,556,513 

on«if 

494,tm 

711, m 

2’,529!.120 
* 2,627,364 
2,863,013 

1812 

1 *&ACI 09T 

UA*ff 

%ai ttMci 

3,507,332 

. 5,785.408 
* 5,847,816 

1843*,.. 

1 AlSd 

4P0«I^ 1*7 

IIIA 

3[299,8H7 

1811 .... 

*0 HAit fiDJ 

u 1 ij aiA 

2,881,996 

5,700,204 

1815 


n I 
duil 

2,955,620 

6,327,128 

1846.... 

1 



5,717,353 

1817... 




5 587 203 

1848.... 




1 1 

■ — — — -J-I,' 





1 1 


OroMS Amount of 
Duty recoived. 


£ s. d. 
76tf/i02 10 .I 
010.02^ 1'2 11 
345,(f!m 7 1 • 

!)S9,830 1 0 

051.131 17 5 

.W1.514 12 2 
0H,47H 15 7 
732.542 7 2 

772.451 11» 9 

70^,050 18 1 

.300,984 7 7 
240,439 12 2 
84,487 0 II 

128.509 4 8 

1 1 1.908 0 9 

45,V47 3 7 

89,541 0 5 
90,005 14 II 

60.509 19 4 
59,679 3 1 
41,522 14 70 
58.603 J4 3 
66.8.‘>3 3 4 
50,6tt 16 6 
54,229 18 7 
51,027 17 0 
63,601 19 9 
69.H99 2 3 
17,830 0 0 

7,508 0 0 

50,303 0 0 
- 4,287 0 0 

^ tree 
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. In 1824 the system of custom duties on raw and thrown silk was changed. 
The high duties of 6s. 6d, per lb. imposed upon raw silk, and of 14s. 8ef. 
per Ib. upon thrown silk, were reduced ; the former to 3d. and the latter 
to per lb. These rates were afterwards further reduced ; that on raw 

silk to Id., and that on thrown silk to 3s. Gd. per lb. : a regulation of 
the ciistoiii-housc permitting the latter duty to he drjfwn back upon the 
exportation of the goods into which foreign thr, own, silk js converted ; and 
in 1845 the duties on importation were wholly repealed. In 1824 the .systew. 
of pre^hibition against foreign manufactured silk goods was prospectively repealed, 
and a scale of duties adopted, under which such goods might be imported; but 
in order to afford the silk manufacturers the opportunity of disposing of goods 
already made, and of otherwise preparing for foreign competition, such importa- 
tions were not allowed to take jdace until after the 5th of «Tuly, 1826. 

An immediate and great increase was made in the consumption *bf silk 
goods. The number of throwing-mills in different parts of the country was 
increased from 1 75 to 266, and the number of spindles from 780, 000 to 1 ,180,000 ; 
yet the throwsters could not supply the demands of the weavers. 

This prosperity was checked by the panic of 1825 — 6. In the ten years 
preceding 1824, tlie quantity of raw^ and throwm silk used by our manufacturers 
amounted to 18,823,117 lbs., or, an average of 1,882,311 lbs., per annum ; in the 
ten years following the change of system, the quantity used w^as 36,780,009 lbs., 
or 3,678,001 lbs, per annum : an increase of ninety-five per cent ; and in the 
eleven years ending 1844, the consumption was 43,588,386 lbs., or 3,962,580 lbs. 
per annum, being an increase of 110 per cent upon the quantity used under the 
pernicious system of fallacy. 

By competition improved machinery has been introduced in the throwing- 
rnills. By the improvement made in the machinery of Jacquard, weavers produce 
fahey goods, the quality of which is equal, in most respects, to the fabrics of France. 

The English throwsters, before 1824, charged for converting raw silk into 
organzine about 10s. per lb. The ^duty then imposed upon foreign organzinc 
was 146. Sd., or 9s. 2d. above the duty upon raw silk. In the ten years ending 
1824, the w^eight «f thrown silk imported was about 23| per cent to the weight 
of raw silk; the quantity imported during the ten years ending 1844, was in the 
proportion of 8 per cent to the weight of silk thrown in the mills of the kingdom. 

As English throwsters have, for more th^n twenty-three years, been met by 
competition with foreigners they have reduced the charge from 10s. to from 3s. to 
5s. per^lb., the rate depending upon the quality of the silk. Nor are throwsters 
ill this country in a less favourable state than they were before. Greater inge- 
nuity, skill, and improved machinery, have enabled them to compete far more 
successfully than they cbuld under the fallacy railed " protection,” by which they 
were debuted. 
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When the prohibition to tlie importation of foreign silk goods was removed, 
a duty was imposed of thirty per cent ad valorem^ which was soon after altered 
to specific rates per pound, calculated upon different kinds of goods with the 
view to be equal, in most cases, to thirty per cent upon the value: the vague 
maximum of protection ; that is to say, the highest scale to prevent encourage- 
ment to smugglers. ' Never was there a greater delusion. The frauds even within 
the precincts of the custom-house prove that 15 or even 12 per cent amounts to 
• far more than an irresistible premium to risk all the hazards of the contraband 
trade and the collusion of the revenue collectors. Sir Robert Peel lifJt only 
abolished the duties on throw'n silks, but he wisely reduced the duty on silk 
manufactures to a revenue rate of 15 per cent. The specific rates arc, however, 
found by experience to be unequal, and a duty of ten per cent would probably 
yield a greater revenue. 

TUc former rates of duty being beyond the cost of smuggling, a very large 
proportion of the silk goods shipped from France for England have uniformly 
found their way into use without ])assing through the custom-house. In the 
seventeen years, from 1827 to 1843 fifty parts in one hundred of the silk 
goods shipped f/om France to England have been smuggled. 


1 

Y V. A R S.j 

Rxprirtcd from 

1 Rntfrcd at Gustiiin 

1 

Quantity shipped 

Centesimal Proportions. 

Frdijcoto £tigl(|iid. 

Houaes in Kui^laiid. 

more than entered. , 

Fntercd. 

1 Not enter* 

_ 1 _ . 

H‘27 1 

lbs. 

IllH. 

lbs. 

pevM'iit. 

i per cent 

I .1.1*74 

224 .HHO 

104.010 

120 .810 

4G’2G 

J82W 1 

•Tiri.O.')! 

J50.2J0 

178,83.1 


j 53 .18 

; 

211,812 

ll.'i.OIS 

0.1,021 

.11*72 

! 45*28 

JH.'if) 

2H«),<K) I 

110.82G 

H»0.208 
iM,4r>;> , 

41*45 

.1«*5.1 

ls.^ 

30’i,(>42 

140,187 

40* I. 1 

’ :.o*87 

1 

3I2.H77 

14G,l.(».'i 

lMi,212 

40*87 

1 .13*13 

1 

' 


M8,i!m 

202.880 

42 21 

1 57*70 

:iJ7,:i0s 

I7;...*»«2 

141.010 

5.1*20 

44*71 

1 r 

298,780 

1(.8,772 

130,008 

.Hi 4.1 

4.1.15 



2H<,«J4G I 

1 170,077 

103,GOO 

G3*4r. 

3GM5 

is.'j; ' 

2GM,ir.l 

ir.(;,? 2 .i 

101,141 

G2 17 

37*83 

Js.is 

.103,085 

244,G2G 

14K,.ir>0 

G2-23 

i 37*77 

Ixa'I 


255,245 

240,001 

.10-52 

i 40 48 

i 

<i2.'i,3l7 

2G7,477 

.1.17,840 

42*77 

i .17*2.1 

f 

d24.2rii> 

25^1,120 

37(M40 

40*70 

’ 50-30 

1MI2 

5(1.1,278 

2.'>0,30(i 

2,»3,M72 

4'>*73 

.10*27 

i:i 

iftji 

l«i:. t 

484,438 ! 

1 

27«.,2ri«; 

V<i8,182 

• 

.'.702 

42*08 

Jj'OTAL,. ,j 

0.332, 132 1 

3.170,112 1 

3.U»3,U20 




The duty received on 3,173,676 lbs. of silk manufactures during the above 
seventeen years amounted to 3,136,091/., wdiich is at the rate of 19.v. 9rf. per lb. 
During the same period the regular importations from France amounted t<i 
^>179,112 lbs. weight, which is about equal to the whole quantity on which duty 
Was paid. The sum received, if collected upon the whole quantity shipped from 
J^nincc, would have been no mere than 10^?. per lb. — Porter's Progress ofthJNatiou, 
Silk Mills. — ^The number of silk-millsin the townships of Mandiester and 
Salford, which in 1820 was five, hacj increased in 1832 tj sixteen. 

Fhe following table, on the authority of the inspectors of factories, show»^s the 
u umber and distribution of silk factories, and the number of persons^ einploycu 
them at the bewirrrn^rrT 
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• * » 

Statement of the Number and Power of Silk Factories in operation in different Parts of 
the United Kingdom, with the Number and Ages of Persons employed therein, in the 
• Year 1839. 



England. 

Walu. 

SOOTLA.XD. 

Ireland. 

U.VITED Kingdom. 

M l LU%. 

cumber. 

number. 

numU r. 

number. 

number. 

Mills at work 





5 



2G8 

Mills empty 

. 

1 

. 




23 

• Towkr. 


HoriO 

Power. 

EAgines.j 

Horae 1 
Pow^r. 

En(;:iDCS. ' 

Horae 

pow»‘r. 

Kn^tuea. 

Horae 

Power. 

Enginea. 

Horae 

Power. 

ininiber. 

number. 

nunilHS(, 

• • 1 

nuniber. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

Steam power 

201 

•230‘» 

•• 

G 

14K 


. . 

207 

. 2457 

Water power 

109 

922 

.. 






109 

5«2 

Persons FCm- 

Malea. 

Femalea. 

Malca. 

Females. 

Malea. 

Fem.ilei. 

Males. 

Feniale.s. 

M alea. 

Femalea. 

PLOY hi). 

ijiirobor. 

nuii)b«*r. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

uuniher. 

number. 

*'nder lOyeara.... 

i.02H, 

I.I.'.T 



3 

4 


.. 

1,031 

1,461 

1.169* 

10 to II 


l.Tif 



3 

1.5 




M » I V! 

7!».3 

I,2IH 



4 

18 



797 

1,236 

12 1.1 

7:i2 

2,.T27 


.. 

3 

37 



7.57 

1,361 

1.1 .. 11 „ .... 

1,00.5 

1,835 



33 

03 

f 


1,038 

1.808 

i-l ,, 15 „ .... 

7H7 

1,007 


, , 

15 

49 



802 

1,716 

15 ir, „ .... 

.573 

1,072 



14 

47 

• • » 


.587 

1.710 

n» „ 17 

3'«H 

1,,523 



R 

50 


• • 

400 

1,573 

17 18 „ .... 

.'ill 

l.loO 

.. 

, , 

11 

44 


,, 

3.52 

1.304 

IH I‘l 

290 

1,409 



9 

48 


. , 

299 

1,467 

!!• „ 20 „ .... 

24H 

1 ,2H0 


, , 

8 

43 


,, 

2.56 

1,323 

W 21 

2.50 

1,120 



3 

28 



2,53 

1,148 

VI and upwards... 

3,390 

.5,701 

. . 


100 

101 



3.406 

5,802 

Total 

1 10,(VI7 

22.H23 



216 

.517 



10,863 

' 23,370 






Total inalea aiul 

1 ■■■ 










femuica 

1 33.470 

•• 

-• 

' 7G.3 

•• 

•• 

i 34,233 


The declared value of British manufactured sWk good» exported from the 
United Kingdom in each year since 1820, has been as follows : — 


YEARS. 

Valu* 

Y E A H S. 

V ulue. 

YEARS. 

Value. 


X 


£ 


£ 


371,75.5 

1830. 

521.010 

IH40.. 

702.648 

IHVI.. 

374,473 

1831. 

578,874 

1811.. 

788,894 

l82**.. 

:iHi,7o:t 

8,32. 

529,990 

1842.. 

590.180 

1823., 

351,409 


737,401 

1843.. 

667,952 

1824.. 

442,596 


63!MI9 

1844.. 

736,455 

«'<2.5.. 

296,736 

1835 

• I 072,031 

IH45... 

706,405, 

1821 ).. 

168,801 

1836 

.1 917,822 

1840... 

837,430 

18 ./,. 

236,311 

1837 

, 1 503,67.3 

1817... 

978,114 

I 82 s.. 

.5.5,870 

I83H 

777,280 



1829. 

267,931 

1839 

868,! 18 




It is, perhaps, not the least suq)rising of the effects which have followed the 
total alteration of our system in regard to this manufacture, that this country 
now regularly exports silk goods to a considerable value to France ; these 
exports amounted, in 


£ 


1831 

£ 

to 43,4623 

• 

:‘1842 to 
1843 

1 1844 

181,042 

148,222 

159,680 

18.32 

75,187 > 

and were increuMsd in < 

1 *845 

139,112 

1833 

76,525J 

1 

ill 



forming nearly three*fifths of the exports of those goods made to the whole of 
Europe. The most considerable ifart of our export of silks is made to our Nortli 
American Colonies, the West India Islands, and the United States America. 
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Quantities of Silk (Manufactures of Europe) Imported into, and Re-exported from, the 
* United Kingdom. , 


C 0 U N T K I E S. 

1 

1^31 1 

im I 

183.3 1 

1834 

1835 

18.10 

1837 1 

!H.1H 

I 

1 1839 

1 184(1 


Ibi. 1 

Um. ! 

lb#.* 1 

lb*<. ■ 


lbs. 

lbs. . 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ibh. 

Germany 

183 

Hlifi 

1,117 

h22 

275 

1,208 

.570 

1,100 

1,2.51 

2,»)0!» 

Holland 

*1 htat' 

t n 

/ 5,M»4 

r.,ios 

4,7K8 

9,091 

1K,h:)3 

19,408 

17,708 

17, (.78 

Bclgiiim 



V I.V) 

2114 

58 

2.17 

778 

1,177 

H23 

i,('07 

France 

I49,1K7 


14H,19G 

17f».r,r,2 

108,772 

179,977 

100,723 

244,025 

25.5,215 

207,177 

Other countries... 

70!) 

(lOl 

2,301 

1.019 

l,/i01 

505 

749 

55.5 

4,384 

970 

1 

Total imported.... 

JftW,K31 

IM,434 

lf»7.2!)0 

183,825 

175.4.54 

191,081 

182,3.58! 

200,933 

270,531 

I 291, 011 

Total re-exported*. 

9,202 


10,1.19 

10,115 

17,579 

!),r,73 

9,402| 

17,273 

21,874 

46,853 

Tui al Quantities retained for 


f 


— ^ 

-- , 


j 




hoare consumption in the 

1 

1 

I 


1 

! 




243,240 

United Kinedom 

148,479 

144.950 

142,207 

100,20}' 

100,840 

180,078 

l72,HrM), 

247,007 

250,851 


* Cfaiedy to North and South America and ilie 'Veit Indio*. 
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* I 


Quantities of Indian Silk Goods (Bandannas, &e.) Imported Into, and Re-exported frovi> 

the United Kingdom. 


COUNTRIES. 

IHai 1 

1831 

IH33 ! 

1831 

1835 

18.30 

1837 

1 1838 1 

1 1830 

1840 


piercM. j 

pit eCH 

piecea. | 

piecea. 

piecpa. i 

1 pieceB. 

pieft'R. 

1 piece-*. ' 

' piece.'i. 

pieces. 

Tota l imported .... 

185,117! 

214.100 

2!i5,lOO 

379.090 

388,113 

351,000 

501.308 

1 .512,007 

50.), 182 

55 . 5,175 

l(B-FXI'ORTtU TO 








i 



ItiiRaiu 

•2‘jri 

.37.'* 

.30J 

204 

002 

1.34.3 

1,158 

1.123 

2,388! 

: 1,00.3 

(■i*rtiiaiiv / 


' 11.752 


21,0I7| 

21. .3.3 1 

18,2.38 

31,3501 32,070 

30,080! 

i ,34.000 

H'.llund 

1 ri M7 1 


/ 2,.V.H 

•1,002i 

M 371 

4, .550 

7,272 

; 8.135 

7,8841 

! O.OK.'i 

i{elRitiui 1 



1 I2..II2 

17,784! 

23,805 

14,801 

15,010 

i 22,861 

12,018 

13,102 

Friiticf . 


'24.37 7 1 

50,7i0 

04,.5fi.')j 

00.080 

01,118 

147,474 

172,8.57 

145,141 

153,317 

i^iitiira) 

433 

23(»l 

2,<Imi 

3.200 

H,5H0 

1.0.58 

577! 

700' 

074 

1,152 

*SpAiii A. the Ihilearic Inlauds. 

I7,3‘»'i 

O.IlMlii 

20.703 

8.754' 

ll.SCl' 

H.4K3 

8,851 ! 

0.849' 

11.625 

16,044 

(iilMultar 

4.1 AC 


4,n75 

4,108! 

13,IH7 

1 1,457 

lO.MHl 

30,387 i 

38,2'^ 

30,0.52 

Italy Anil the It.il.Mn iAlaiidB..i 

K.diri 

10 , .too! 

11. 74*1 

13,3'ir»‘ 

I2,iil8 

5.25g 

0,38.5' 

12.0171 

10.7<l> 

7,217 

MaI'a 

i.2.V2 

1,207 

1,002 

i,r»3i 

2,028 

2.300 

40 

.5,531 

2, .570 

1,822 

'i'ltrki'S i 

102 

n.'i 

1.00.3 

l,.5.55| 

170 

84 

5.51 

l.•527 

l,.584 

3,597 

WrsKMii ("o'rkBl of AfriCri 

l,K(iO 

1,701 

2.011 

1.150; 

2,03.5 

2,803 

2,154 

2,.512 

4.810 

4,310 

I/tsT liiiliii Cimipauy'ii Tern- 




1 

1 

1 1 





toni'N Rnd (!eyj<iu 

1‘i 

40 

70 


37 25 

171 

330 

171 

19,025 

Hritixli SfttlemeritB in Avn- 

1 

1 

1 

1 





1 


rr.tli 1 ' 

7r> 

573 

G.V.I 

714 

04 < 

50 

578* 

1.922 

3 . 0 . 12 : 

4 Oil) 

I>ritiH]i Nortli American Colo- 

1 

1 







i 

1 

ntei 


10.37 7 

12,0I)S 

4, .33.5 

5.071 

8.810 

7..502 

8,580 

1 1 . 010 ; 

1 13,275 

Hritiih Indies 

.'i.357 

•MIO 

4,871 

5,U23 

10,.5IK 

11.757 

11#, 807 

11,812 

1.5,570' 

' 21,103 

iUnti 




00 

275 

i.55 





Cuba .uui nther Fiirci^n West 





1 


* 




Itidie't 

3,7 

3,0.38 

2.K.39 

7.207 

1 0.311 

8 . 39.5 

II, .323 

10.902 

' 24,6121 

27,088 

United SiHtea oi AniencA .... 

13,111/1 

V,.'i43 

10,07 1 

2,000 

32. >23 

0.010 

22.970 

37,445 

1.5,430 

0,202 

Mevin) 

l,0Kt»l 

200 

1.23N 

i 1.810 

3.428! 

40? 

2,702 

900 

6,7281 

12,407 

('iiliinibia 



30 

10.5 

270 

310 

300 

1,3101 

3.149 

4,111 



l,3M| 

V.gsi 

4,H.'i7 

3.800 

0,200 

11.004 

4,570: 11,104 

23,0721 

! 10,448 

Stnte« of the Rio dc la lUata.. 

410 

1.157 

.50 

l/ilOi 

i 4,240 

4,337 

5,00.5' 7,5.51 

13,025 

' 10.133 

Hull 


1,270 

1, 7 .5.51 

1,340 

1,018 

1 040 

' 1.038 

' 3,2«2! 

11.6^3! 11,160 

Pei ii y..,,. 

; ' K.v) 

064 


100 

41.5 

780 

1,517 

, 1,601 

4,5.55! 5.31.5 

Islen of truernney, JerMcy, Al- 







1 

1 



derney A Man ( fui cigu gooda) 

i,4rio 

I.7H1 

2.380 

2.237 

5.821 

1 1,031 

2.3KK 

1,212 

1,535 

2,141 

Other placea 

807 i 

300 

01.3 

1,083 

1 2,0341 4,385 

3,000 ’ 2,285 

2,11)1 

1 958 

Tota u re-exported , 

' 100,337 

10MG4 

17.>.314 

l7r»,2tH 

1 280,01 0| 220,785 

322,515 

, 411.038 

412,644 

424,707 

Total qiiantitic* retained for 



1 



1 

* 

1 • BT 

1 



hdiiii' (.oiiouinptiou 111 the 



i 


! 102,827 



1 



Uiiiii d htogdoiu 

101,023 

82,302 

n 1 , 004 ! 

103,070 


1.30,014 

1.34,249 

85,441 

112,280 

100,830 


Quantities of Indian Crape Imported into, and Re-exported from, the United Kingdom, 
• from 1831 to 1840. 


IMPOHTRI) ANT) RE- 
EXPORTED. 

1831 

]8:)2 

1833 

, 1 

1834 , 183.5 ! 

1830 

1 1837 

18.38 

1839 

1840 


pieces. 

j piereH. 

! pieeea. 

pieces. | pic< e**. 

pieces. 

! pieces. 

pieces. 

pieces. 

pieces. 

'dial imported 

1307 

; 105 

170 

70 1 237 1 


1 

115 

184 

SCO 

Tdial re-exported* 

HI8 

1 1304 

1 586 

203 i 228 j 

1 201 

312 

58 

48 

281 

Till A L quantiticB retained 
hir home roiiAumption in 
the United Kingdnni 

.. 

1 

! .53 

40 

•1 

.35 0 119 ; 

104 

27 

31 

lie 

12 


« Chiefly to North «a<l South America, West Indies, and France. 


• Number of Indian Crape Shawls, &c., Imported into, and Re-exported from, the 
iJnitcd Kingdom, from 1831 tt» 1840. 


IMPORTED AND RE- 
EXPORTED. 

1831 

1833 

1 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 1 

1 

1^0 

Total imported 

number 

number 

number 

number 

number 

number 

•8119 

number 

number 

1 number’ number 

27.233 

30479 

18,385 

973 

7448 

12,214 

10,747 

7.y3 i 

3009 

Total re-exported* 

37,810 

15,163 

17.182 

8505 

7516 

4587 

10,325 1 

1 11,957 

10 , 10* ] 

0001 

*|w*ntlties retained 
tor home consumption In 
Die United Kingdom 

10,4^ 


4l?433 

' \ 

! 8058 

- 

2740 

i 

_^8 H 

1 ^764 ^ 


355 

463 


* Chiefly to North and Soiiih America, West Indioa, and France. 
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QrANTiTiES of Indian and China Taflfoties, A’c., Imported into, and Re-exported from, the 
' United Kingdom, from 1831 to 1840. 


IMPORTED AND RE. 
EXPORTED. 

1831 

1 1832 

1 

1833 

18.34 1 

1 

1 1835 

1830 

1 

1837 

1838 

1 1830 

1 

1840 

Total imported 

pieces. 

10.031 

, pieces. 

1 0040 1 

' pifces. 

I 3823 

pieces. 
If>01 1 

pieces. 

2745 

pieros. 
,3801 4 

pieces. 

18,211 

! pieces. 
12,050 

pieces. 

17,701 

pieces 

20,700 

Total re-exported* 

0,383 

1 5052 \ 

5442 

438lt j 

4831 

4324 

7,i)88 

14,730 

10,287 

I5,l»t 

Total quantities ret.iined 
fur home cons urn ptioii in 
the [Inited Kingdniu 

1 

MIO 1 

1 28.30 j 

« 

4555 

i 

2882 • 

- -t 

1813 

020 

• 1327 

. 3788 

1012 

12fM) 


Chiefly to United Staiea, North Atiie^iCiin Culuuies, and to Prance. 


QUil TiTiTiES of Manufactured Silks Imported and Entered for Consumption in the 


United Kingdom. 



1 

1 

Q U A N T I T 

1 E S 1 I 

d P O R T E 

D. 

DESCRIPTION. 










1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

MANL'PAeTrRKS Of Kuropr. 

I 

quantity. 

quantity. 

quantity. 

quantity. ! 

quantity 

Silk manufactured goods, viz. : — 

I 





r 

Silk, or satin and silk, nr satin ribboiici.. .. 

lbs ■ 

230.814 

231.072 

2.51,51 1 

270,5.'i0 1 

20.5,001 

Gauze, and gauze ribbons 


7,138 

0,805 

13, .'524 

18,200 ' 

37,.')68 

• tissue foulards 


8r»3 

307 

(i32 

30 ' 

0 

Crape 

doJ 

3.051 

2 .yoo 

3,200 

3,010 1 

4,305 

Velvet and velvet ribbons 

do.; 

20,058 

18,021 

lH,0K(i 

lM.174 1 

20,071 

Ribbons embossed or figured with velvet.. 


4.51 

U04 

704 

63.5 1 

1,020 

Fancy ailk, net, or tricot 

do.' 

3.348 

3,113 

3,002 

4.218 i 

5,124 

Silk mixed with metal 


3ir, 

130 

213 

30.3 

081 

Total entered by weight 


27f>.530 

208,001 

202,201 j 

1 ’ 310,0.53 ' 

341,411 

Plain silk lace, or net called tulle square yards,' 

1.4G0 


1,10*. 

2,220 1 

355 

Millinery, viz, 

j 






Turbans or caps 

.number, 

751 

1,345 

oo.i 

1,001 ' 

J ,037 

Usts nr bonnets fi, 

do.; 

1,274 

1,7;8{ 

1,425 

1,880 ; 

1,871 



230 

320 

388 

408 ' 

303 

Entered at value 


32 


32 

85 1 

232 

Manufactures of silk, or of silk and other materials 



1 

1 


nut p.xrticularly enumerated 


108,803 

110,080 

127,092 i 

180,824 

227,13.5 

Manufactures of India, viz. 

! 






Bandannas, romals, and silk handkerchiefs 

, pieces 

378,280 

345,776 

440,314 

502,801 

754,170 

Silks and crapes, in pieces... 

do. 

34,528 

21,808 

25,542 

20,102 

21,038 

Crspe shawla, scarfs, snd handkerchiefs. . . 

number 

11,422 

2.035 

R,5.M 

12,885 

7,574 


Quantities of Manufactured Silks Imported and Entered for Consumption in the 
United Kingdom — {continued). 


DESCRIPTION. 


Manttfautitrf.s op Eurofr. 

Silk manufactured gooda, viz. : — 

Silk, or hatin and ailk. nnsatiii ribbons lbs 

Gauze, and gauze ribbons do 

tissue fouIurdM 

Crape do 

Velvet and velvet ribbons .do 

Ribbons embossed nr figured with velvet do., 

Fancy silk, net, or trirot do.j 

Silk mixed with metal do 

^ Total entered by weight. Iba. 

Plain ailk lace, or net called tulle..... . .sqfiare yardaj 

Millinery, viz. : — 1 

Turbans or Qsps .....number 

Hats or bonnets dof. 

Dresses ,do.. 

Entered at value 

Manufactures of silk, or of silk anuotber materials ' 
not particularly enumerated do/ 

Manufanttires of ^ndia, viz. ; 
Bandannas. Kmals, snd silk handkerchiefs.. niccesi 


QUANTITIKH ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION. 


1M41 

-S 


quantity. 

1 quantity. 

quantity. 

1 quantity. 

quantity. 

218,005 

= 207,414 1 

231,81.5 

253,5.55 

248,234 

0,400 

, 0,315 1 

0,001 

17.528 

3f>,M0H 

803 

1 381 1 

6i8 

39 

0 

2,801 

2,308 

2,064 

3,357 

3,756 

17,001 

' 10,008 

15,801 

15,717 

22,027 

435 

1 004 

734 

617 

1,024 

3 234 

! 3,072 

3,600 

4,111 

5,028 

103 

1 128 

170 

201 

062 

248,002 

, 237,450 

267,073 

205.125 

Ti7,538 

881 

, 850 ' 

1,135 

1,552 

2102 

311 

! 1 

i 277 

363 

553 

500 

836 

1 686 

701 

018 

1,053 

140 

i82 1 

103 

3G2 

270 

32 


32 

85 

232 

155,05^ 

109,611 

113,400 

175,103 

208,064 


G0,B24 i 40,252 


177 ,^ 


!)7,7IO 


128,718 
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Under the tariff of 1842 the manufactured silks entered have been in 18^6 
and 1847 as follows : 


Silk Manupactures — Entered under the Tariff of 1842. 

IMPORT RD. HOMECON SUMPTION. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Silk Manufactures of Europe, viz. J 

Silk or satin plain 

1846 

pieces. 

, 1847 

1846 

pieces. 

{ pieces. 

2fi,38.V 

14.49V,7 


8,803 

i 

iii;ured or brocaded j 


5,687 

j 

*Gauzft, pUiii 

2.188 


1,212 

712 


striped, figured, or brocaded. 

Crape, plain 

1.957 

Not classed as ! 


184 

before. 

69 


figured 

3 

1 

3 


Velvet, plain. 

— figured J 

Silk luariufacturea of India, viz.:— { 

Bandannas & other silk baodkerchtefs.No. ' 

2.748 

449 

641,864 

577.743 

1,035 

354 

187,163 i 

1 100,312 

Ivitto ditto pieces 

348,012 

556 

free 1 

1 free 


Tl« imports of silk goods have increased very largely since the reduction of 
the duty in 1846, Tlie above tables contain the particuldrs of the quantities 
entered under the tifriff‘of 1842, in the year 1845, and for that portion of 1846 
during which it continued in force. The following table shows the quantity im- 
ported under the, tariff of 1846, during the remainder of that year : — 


Silk Manufactures— Entered under the Tariff of 1846. 


DESCRIPTION. 


1 IMPORTED. HOMECON- 


iSilk or aatin broad titufiV 

' ribbuiin , 

Gauze or crape, bioail atum 

— — riliboiiH 1 

Gauzr, lui&vd with silk, aatin, or any other 
material*, in leaa proportion than one- 

half of the fabr.c, viz., broad atuff* I 

ribbons 

Velvet, riz. i 

Rro*d »tuir*. 

Ribbons of velvet, or silk embossed with 
velvet 1 


piece**. 

12I,B74 

1R0,837 

G,!>H5 

32,009 


22 

1,906 

27,794 

14,411 


pieces 

119,728 

195,700 

5,620 

34,770 


16 

2.193 

25,616 

14,732 


The two tables together give the following comparison : — 


Silk Manufactures. 


PERIODS. 

IMPORTED. 

1844 

1845 

1846 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Imported under the tariff of 1842 

310,897 

333,706 

48,428 

Imported under the tariff of 1840 

•• 

•• 

391,804 

Total 

310,807 

HHESEE^HI 

440,322 


Showing an increase in 1846 of upwards oijhirty per cent, although, the lower 
tariflF was in operation only about eight months of the whole year. The follow- 
ing show the imports, &c., of manufactured silks for the year 1846 and 1847 : — 

5 N 


VOL. IV. 
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Silk Manufactures— Entered under the Tariff of 1846. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Silk or satin broad stufTs 

— ~ ribbons 

Gauze or crape, broad stuffs 

ribbons 

Cause, mixed with silk, satin, or any other 
materials, in less pniportion than one- 

half o^tl^e fabric, % lx., bruad stuffs 

ribbons 

Velvet, vix. 

Broad stuffs 

Ribbons of velvet or silk, emltossed with 
velvet : 


IMPORTED. 

HOME CONSDMl’TION. 

1846 

1847 

1840 

1847 

pi4*c«s. 

pieces. f 

pifces. 

pit-CVS. 

122.088 

158,888 

IJ 9.728 

133,381 

186,622 

101,247 

195,700 

181,309 

6, 084 

5,908 „ 

« .V{tv> 

5.000 

31,969 

1 42,791 

31,770 

41,488 

« 

22 


16 

9 

1,001 

3,096 

2.192 

3,052 

27,799 

28.450 

25.GIG 

25,352 

14.402 

15,845 

14.733 

15,848 


Declared Value of British Silk Manufactures Exported from the United Kingdom. 


COUNTRIES. 


Russia I 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Holland } 

Belgium ?. .. ) : 

France j 

Portugal, Proper, aud Islands. . . 
Spain and the lialeaiic Islands,; 

'Jjjc * 

Gibraltar | 

Italy and the Italian Islands.. 

Mi|lta, &c 

Turkey 

Egypt, Ac 

Western Coast of Africa ; 

Cape of Good Hope ; 

Msurlttiis ! 

East India Company's Territo>! 

riex and Ceylon ; 

Suidatra, Java, and other Irlauds. 

in the Indian Seas 

British Settlements in Australia, 
British North American Colonicsi 

West Indies ' 

Hayti ' 

Cuba and other Foiei(>n West; 

Indies ‘ 

United States of America | 

Mexico .< ^ 

New Granada, Ac ' 

Braxil ' 

States of the Rio de la Plata . . .. < 

Chill I 

Peru I 

Isles of Guernsey, JerseVi A1-, 
dernev» and Man (foreign I 

, «<¥»<*«) I 

Other places j 

Total I 


1831 

1835 

1840 

; 1845 

£ 

£ 

i £ 

' £i 

497 

1,238 

1 1,111 

1 3,005 

191 

814 

1 ^ 

; 288 

230 

008 

1 80 

‘ 4.16 

143 

288 

96 

85 

12,909 

20,955 

16,270 

« 36,087 

,5,02 1 

/ 06,k8O 

9,487 

3l,.1.'i3 

1 17,973 

. 12,273 

1 44.126 

43,402 

45,012 

! 48,807 

1 139,772 

4,7G0 

1 19,996 

1.409 

1 1,419 

24,613 

' 1 

4.H85 

6.944 

1,008 

3,984 

5,038 

7,341 

7,933 

7,627 

1,455 

5,969 

7,968 

777 

1,792 

2,113 

1,670 

2,725 

3,291 

791 

2,014 

125 

15 


1,206 

465 

447 

1,226 

5,456 

8,907 

8,931 

15,638 

9.001 

1,313 

2,473 

6,144 

1,491 

6,271 

8,029 

10,337 

13,410 

500 

630 

860 

1,905 

17,075 

27,035 

57,920 

23.387 

9.3,013 

8.5,179 

12.5,880 

118,907 

27,508 

31,212 

50,230 

24,049 

V,44G 

879 

140 

202 

11,924 

1 

8,501 

13,802 

0.534 

237,985 

1 637.010 

274,159 

218,307 

13,548 

.5,134 

12,442 

6.018 

4,403 

2,295 

3,806 

2.4 IG 

7.328 

20,137 

25,515 

14,022 

13,319 

• 18,307 

31,024 

9.510 

5,015 

3,887 

30,081 

0,003 

9,333 

8,758 

23.558 

14,108 

11,145 

22 

11,419 1 

395 

1 2,523 

471 

3,588 

578,874 1 

973,786 1 

1 702,648 

766,406 


I 

i 

I 

i 

t 

i 


1846 

T' 




Note.— The declared value of silk vanufactares exported in 1847, amounted to £978.114. The deUdIa we have bM 
been able to otftaiu from the tardiness which attends fbe preparation of the Cnstotus* accounts. 
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Forkiqn and Colonial Silk Manufactured Goods Imported, retained for Home Consuinp’ 
tion, and Exported from the United Kingdom. 


S 1> K C I E S OF SILKS, 

Stnted BKre<*ably to their Desigfiiations in 
the Schedule uf the Kates of Duty which 
regulates the h^ntry at the Giistou-House. 


Sn.K Manui'Actusks or Kuropr : — 

( Kntcrod previoijsly to 19th ai March, Ui'iG; 

Silk or satin, plain lbs. oz. 

iiuxe<1 with metal do. 

Siik.fig'ired oi brocaded.* • il«. 

d with metal du.j 

111) do I 

•d with metal no. 

ed, figured, nr brocaded do. 

d with metal do. 

luo foulards ilu.| 

Crape, plain dn.i 

ed with metal do I 

Crape figoied do.! 

— miaed with metal do. 

Velvet, plain ..do. 

used with raetal^.... do. 

Velvet, fi,;urt‘d do. 

mixed with metal do. 

K I hbonsf embossed or figured with velvet, 

do. 

ditto, mixed with metal do. 

(Entered from the l$|th of March, IMG.) 
llriiad stuff-, vi/.. • - 
Silk or satin, plain, striped, figured, or 

brncaded lbs. oz. 

Gauze or crape, ditto dn. 

Gauxe, mixed with sijk, satin, or any - 
other materials in less proportion ' 
than oiie.hall part of the fabric. . . . dc>.l 

Velvet, plain or figured do.! 

Ribbon . 1 / ; 

Plain silL. of one colour only do«J 

Plain satin, ditto t do. 

Silk or satin, striped, figured, or bro- ] 
faded, or plain ribbons of more than j 

dour..., .do.i 

i'au/e or crape, plain, striped, figured, ' 

or brocaded do., 

Gaiuc, mixed with silk, satin, ur other 
materiah, of less proportion than 

oiic-half part of tie' fabric do. 

"Velvet, or silk embossed with velvet.. do. 
Articles (entered previously to the 19th of 
Mireh, 184G, as Silk Maiiuf ictures), 
uiienumerated, vix. 

Of Silk or satin, plain, striped, figured, i 

or broraded ■ .do. 

Of gauze or crape, ditto do. 

Of gauze, mixed with silk, satin, or I 
any oth^ materials, in less propor- | 
tion than one-haH part of the nibnc..do.| 

Of velvet, plain or figured do.' 

Plusii, commonly used for making hats 

S iitered previously to the 19ili of 
arch, 1840, as Silk Manufactures, 

unonumerated do. 

Artificial flowers, ditto value £ 

Fancy silk not, or tricot.. lbs. oa. 

Plain silk lace or net, called tulle.. tq. yds. 

' — ditto, ditto ..(..lbs. oz. 

* SiLX Manupaciursi op India. 
Bandannas, aud other handkerchiefs, of 

British possessions pieces! 

not of British possessions do.j 

Lrapo shawls, scarfs, aud handkerchiefs, 
nucuberj 

Bilks and crape in pieces, of British 

possessions pieces I 

— not of British possessions do, 

^ MiLLiNiav. , 

Purbans or caps number 

Juts or bonneu do. 

value £ 

Bilk Manufactures not particularly enu- 

»nd Articles of the same, ■ 
«»®Ae up— 

iB possessions value £* 

»tia h possessions ..... n #• . ‘j 


IMPORTED 
into the L'nited Kingdom. 

RETAIN ED 
for Home Consumption 
in the United Kingdom. 

lEX PORT K 0 
j from the United 

1 Kingdom. 

1845 

1846 

1945 

1846 

1 1845 

1846 

• 

167.14.'! 1 

26 ..'Br. 7 

I 

154,608 12 

8,882 1 

. 1 1 ,982 12 

4.2G2 10 

2(M 12 

f! 6 

200 11 

8 .H 

0 3 


97JHH 14 

14,491 12 

93,62.5 0 

5,636 15 

, 4,327 2 

1,373 15 

2!^6 > 

31 9 

210 0 

23 0 

39 01 8 1 

!2I,G:I3 15 

2.187 13 

20,251 7 

1,212 1 

.519 7 

5 14 

. 132 6 

4 8 

132 1 

4 8 

0 


15,934 8 

> 1,057 3 

1.5,646 11 

711 8 

1 1.34 m 

« 4 8 

79 4 

1 15 

79 1 

1 1.5 

0 3 


H 9 


8 0 


! 


4,351 I.*! 

183 14 

3,706 0 

68 10 

i 379 15 

41 12 

2 3 

.. 

2 3 

i 



43 8 

3 1 

50 0 

1 2 8 

0 11 


7 11 

0 2 

7 11 

0 2 



2 : 1 , 1 . S5 4 

2,747 14 

19.010 5 

1.034 12 

' 3,709 10 

618 ,9 

2C 14 

1 2 

20 10 

1 2 

0 4 


3,51.5 5 

449 4 

3,017 2 

353 10 

) 124 14 

318 13 

2 8 

1 

2 H 

a 

1 


1.029 6 

2 S 12 

1.923 15 

, 21 0 

1 4 2 


6 9 

1 

i 

6 9 


1 



122,082 13 


119.658 5 


11,667 10 


6,983 14 


5, .590 5 

•• 

! 

1,046 1 


22 G 

" 

15 9 

i •• 

9 5 

- 

27.799 0 


25,505 0 

1 

2,701 3 

.. 

1,023 4 


1.538 5 


700 7 


86,6(U 11 

" 

87,772 3 

•• 

307 14 


99,096 0 


105,975 8 

! 

1,041 10 


31,968 13 

__ 

36,470 15 


73 8 


1,901 0 


2,191 8 



"* 

14,401 y 


14,706 12 

• * 

108 12 


11,620 7 


11,191 11 


428 12 


3,450 13 


3.449 4 


1 9 


S30 9 


3.10 9 




1,109 15 


1,102 14 


7 1 


117,466 4 


1 117,038 11 


201 11 

.. 

29,921 13 9 

.. 

29,586 13 9 

. , 

338 0 

6,123 11 

8,836 10 

5,027 13 

8J90 7 

30 11 

145 13 

355 

22 

202 

.. 

88 

22 

•• 

55 8 

•• 

55 8 



736.028 

609,296 1 

175,144 

160,711 

414.933 

471,817 

18,148 

32,568 1 

2,260 

5.807 



7,874 

17,843 

1,086 

062 

15,075 

1J162 

10,717 

4,006 j 

1,332 

214 

20,669 

19,369 

10,321 

12,153 1 

* 2,883 

2,706 

i 


1,037 

1,556 

500 

1,467 

528 

89 

1,871 

2,805 

1,0.53 

1,789 

II 8 

1,016 

363 

420 

27« 

311 

64 

109 

233 JO 0 

8 0 0, 

232 10 0 

A 

8 0 0 







f 


2,617 » 6 

1.257 .8 6 

2.2(6 9 6 

1.240 3 6 

k52.S 0] 

‘ 3f 


1*1,1? Ann B'l 
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British ManuSustured Silk Goods Exported from the United Kingdom in the Years . 

1845 and 1846. 
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Bbitibh Manufactured Silk Goods Exported from the United Kingdom in the Yrars 

1845 and 1846 — (continued). 


MANUPACTliRES OF SILK MIXED WITH 

OTHER MATERIALS. i 



— — 



— 

Declared Value 

COUNTRIES TO WHICH 

A 


Fringes, 

Aggregate of 

at 




l^ces, and 

Manufactures of 



EXPORTED. 

Stuffs or 
Ri^ub. 


Small 

Silk mixed with 

Silk Good!. 

t 

Stockings. 

g 

Wares. i 

other Materials. 






(Entered at 1 

(Declared 

i 



• 


Value.) ! 

Value.) 

1846 ; 

1845 











i 


j 

■or* 


lbs. 

dozen pairs. 

£ i 

£ 

£ 1 

£ 

Rttuia, Northern Porta 

ftG ! 

.. •' 

77 

1,32.5 ; 

2.590 

Porta within the Black Sea. . 

3()(i 


.. 

331 

370 1 

490 

Sweden 





127 . 

288 

Norway 

‘iS 



21 

261 

430 

DtMitttnrk 





08 { 

85 . 

Prtta<iia f 

, . 




10 i 

40 

11 a HOT er 





56 , 

36,647 

Hanaenuc Towns 

fi,pd8 


ti 

3,730, 

47,228 

Hollooiff 

1.071 

m 


1.213 

51,774 

31.558 



\\HTl 

6 


I2,552« 

56,298 

3,720 

44.126 

(lhatiiiel lAlaiids 

132 


, , 

50 

3,583 

France 



no 

8,158 

172,424 

139.772 

PflrtiiKal, Proper 

1,132 



404 

573 

1,344 

A /ores 

32 



26 

472 


Madeira 

UH 



31 

561 

65 

Spain, C'oiitini'Dta) Spain and the 



• 



6.047 

Balearic lalduds 

3,082 



2,SR4 

6,779 

Canary laiutids..^ 

1)3 



76 

20.’i 

801 

GihrulUr 

42M 



163 

1,428 

2,933 

Italy, Sirdmian Territonea.. 




423 

1,403 

1,552 

Duchy of '(uscany 

2,7 HO 

, . 


2,030 

3,084 

2,881 

— Papal Territories 

24 



20 

137 

785 

Nttples and Sicily 

3,0l)f» 



2,347 

3.282 

121 

— Austiiau Territories 

H36 



G33 

3,106 

2,021 

Malta 

348 



104 • 

1,737 

645 

luniAtj IhI.idiIs 

32 1 

1 


' 30"^ 

432 

931 

Kmrdniji of Greece 

Tinker 

OH 


, , 

' 79 

83 

04 

2,0fll 1 

1 

, , 

1,335 

,2,297 

2,458 

136 

Syria (u.d Palestine 



, , 


12 



422 1 

• • 


260 

1,700 

857 

WeMtiTii Goast of Africa 

2()d 1 



145 

2,312 

5,894 

ilape of Good Hope 

805 



663 

6.155 

0,812 

P.Tpi* Verd lsl.indrt 


.. 



20 

20 

St I'eicna 

.. 

, . 

• • 1 

.. 

30 

69 

Matintius 

414 


.. 

194 

2,300 

1,402 

Biitish Territories in the East 1 






Indies 

338 



434 

13,530 

13,410 

Java 

,, 

1 ” 



517 

1,131 

Phiffj^piiie Iftlands 

93 

1 


”75 

618 

560 

Piiina ••••![ 

i* 'itisb ScttlemenU in Australia.. . 

34 

3,788 

06 

287 

26 

3,445 

298 

31,616 

224 

23,367 

British North America 

5,774 


332 

4,460 

130,186 

118,007 

British West Indies 

1,070 

105 


860 

13,670 

24,254 

Cuba and other Foreign West 




Indian Colonies 

808 

1 

1 

C40 

10,983 

9,535 

218.377 

United States of America 

115,740 


* 

92,510 

225,364 

Muxicn 

87 



70 

3.045 

6,019 

Central America 


.. 



44 

New Granadai Veoesuola» and 




• 



Ecuador 

244 



105 

1,906 

2,416 

Brazil 

2,306 



1,849 

11.413 

14,022 

"States of the Rio de la Plata 

1,06M 


. 

; 856 

1,254 

9,610 

Chili 

2,286 



j 1.644 

10,714 

9.003 

Peru and Bolivia 


,, 

11.024 

14.022 

RuHian Settlement! on the 





North West Coast of Ame- 


m 





rica 


! 



$ 



1 





- a . 


If 

j 587 

i 1018 

008 

70T 

144,563 
» 144.071 

837,577 

766,406 
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PkiCES of Silk, per Pound, on the Ist dP Januaiy during the follo^ring Years, in the 

London Market. 


s 

H 


1830 { 

1831 { 

1832 { 

1833 { 

1834 { 
1833 { 
1836 { 

'“{! 

I 

1838^ 


CHINA. 


a. d. t. d. 

Tfiat 14 0 to I.*! Oi 

Tay 12 3 12 9| 


W.. 


BENGAL. 


a. d. a. d. 
Common 10 0to]2 oj 
jSiiperior 14 0 ,, 16 


PERSIAN. 


a. d. a. d. 

"I } » 0 to » 6 

OiJ «. 


{ 

16 0 „ 17 0 Common 12 6 „ 14 gI > » ,, ^5 

13 0 „ 13 6 Superior 16 0 „ 18 0 J ** 

14 0 „ 15 0 Common 10 0 „ 13 oj 1 ^ - a « 5 

Tay IS 0 13 0 Superior 14,0 .. 15 o| ) ® ® 

Taat. 

Tay.. 


Taat. 


13 0 , 
12 3 , 


14 G;Comnion 10 0 „ 1 1 0 > „ ^ 
12 6jSupciior 13 0 16 0; } ” " 


BRUTl A. 


ITALIAN RAW-THROWN 
BERUAM. 


Cocoona. 


Deniera. 


a. d. a. d.\ 


a. d. I a. a. a. a. 


Short 1,1 Oto 12 0'3>4tha 17 lo 19 o!22 24 to 24 2G 

Long 10 0 „ 11 0, l-3(hH 10 „ 18 0 24 26 „ 23 33 

I 

-Itlia 18 „ 19 0 22 24 „ 24 2.') 

5thB 17 19 0134 26 m 24 25 


Short 12 6 13 6 3- 

Ldng 11 6 „ 12 (>'4- 


Sbnrt 116, 
Long 110, 

Short no. 
Long 10 0 , 


Taat 19 O „ 20 ()|commofi 14 6 16 0 1 | Short IG G „ 18 C.3-4that3 

Tay 17 o .. 17 6 Superior 18 0 20 Oj j'** [Long 14 0 „ 14 G'4-5thK 2 


12 6 .3-4thB 17 , 

11 G 4-5thB 16 , 

12 G 3>lthM 18 , 
10 (i't-dtha l6 , 

I • 

18 C 3>4thM23 , 
22 , 


IH 0,22 24 , 
17 0 21 26 , 


19 0 22 24 , 
18 0'24 26 . 


21 0;22 24 , 
24 0,24 26 . 


Taat 19 0 „ 21 V)!Common 12 0 13 o| I ( [Short 15 0 „ 17 0 3>4thii 23 25 0*22 3i. , 

Tay 16 6 „ 16 {tiSuperior 18 0 „ 20 0 5 *’ L Long 13 G „ II 0,4-5thB 22 „ 24 0 24 2C , 


Taat 22 0 „ 2.3 OjCommon 14 G „ 18 0 ? fo « 

ray 20 6 „ 21 0 Superior 20 0 „ 23 o’ { ' ’ 

i I 

Taat, Ist sort 24 0 25 0 Common 13 0 „ 15 O ' 

Do. 2nd do. 21 0 „ 23 Oj 4 

Do. 3rd do. 19 0 „ 21 Qj } 

|Tay 16 0 n 0 OjSuperior 18 0 „ 22 0 






1844 /j 


Taat, lat sort 21 0 23 0, Common 13 G 

Do. 2nd do. 19 0 „ 21 0 
Do. 3rd do. 17 0 19 O' 

iToy 16 0 „ 17 OjSuperior 

Taat, lat sort 24 0 Mi23 0 Common 14 0 IG 6i 
Do. 2ad do. 21 0 „ 

Do. 3rd do. 18 0 „ 20 0, 

Tay 30 G 0 0;Saporior 18 0 „ 22 o| 

iTaat, lat sort 25 0 „ 26 6'Common 13 0 „ 16 o! 
Do. 2nd do. 23 0 „ 24 Ol 
Do. 3rd do. 21 0 „ 22 6| 
iTay, none. 


►|l2 6 „ 13 g| 

13G., i5 6;i •• r 

! [il 6 n 12 6-) 

17 0 26 ojJ •• Lj 

|l2 0 13 6|| 


( ISh.. 

JlLou 

Short 10 0 


iTl 18 0 „ 21 0 i-4thB 2.5 , 
Long IG 0 „ 17 0|4-.3tha 24 , 


Superior 18 0 „ 21 o| 

ITaat, lat aort 23 0 „ 23 GiCommon 12 0 
Do. 2nd do. 21 0 „ 22 0[ 

Do. 3rd do. 19 0 „ 20 Oj 
iTay, none. 


Long 15 0 , 
Short 15 6 . 


. 20 0 

, IG 0 
, 18 6 


26 0 22 24 , 
26 0.24 26 , 


22 2.1 
22 23 


23 24 
22 23 


30 32 
30 32 


30 32 
29 31 


33 3.5 
33 33 


3-4tha 2G „ 30 0 22 24 „ 33 35 


4-5thaf24 
3-4tha 23 


I 

, 27 0*24 2G , 
, 26 0j22 24 , 

l« 


32 34 
31 33 


Long 14 6 „ 13 6 4^5tba 24 „ 26 0|24 26 29 31 
Short 18 6 .,21 0 3-4th8 25 „ 27 0)22 24 „ 31 33 


|l2 0 H 13 oj 

o„i3o'-| •• r 

I HI 9 M 13 oi 
0 19 0 J •• L 

9 6 „i 26 i •• r! 

j I 9 0 „ 12 6< I 

13 0„19oJ 

I 

2od&3rddo. 17 0 20 6 [fan iinJi 

T-y. none. ! U 8 0 „ II 0^ | 

Canton 9 0 „ 14 OjSuperior 14 0 „ 18 0 J L 

9 6 „ 12 6^ "I .. r 

U 9 0,. II oj 

14 0„I80J L 

rlTaat, lat aort 21 0 „ 22 OjCommon 8 6 „ 12 0/) f 

j 2itddt3rddo. 18 0 ,. 20 Oj M,ia a lo nJ 

i jTay, none. L I j*® " 


Taat, lat aort 21 0 „ 21 6 
2odllc3rddo. 18 0 „ 20 6| 
Tay, none. 

Canton 10 0 „ 15 0 

Taat, lat aort 21 0 „ 21 6; 


Superior 16 i 
jCommon 9 6 „ 12 6 

I 

Superior ] 

Common 9 0 , 


load/ 1 


Taat, 1st aort 18 0 „ 19 0 
I 2iidA|3rddu. 16 0 „ 17 0 

Tay H 0 „ 13 0 

Canton . . 10 0 „ 14 cj 


Superior 14 0 „ 19 0 
Common 4» 0 „ 1 1 6 

Saporior 12 0 „ 18 o 


10 


0 11 o/ 


Long i5 6 „ 16 6 
Short 18 0 „ 21 0 


4-5tha 24 26 0l24 26 „ 30 32 
3-lthB 23 25 o!22 24 ,. 31 32 


Long 16 6 „ 16 6|4«5tba 22 „ 23 0 24 26 „ 29 :^1 
3~ltha 21 .. 24 0*22 24 „ 29 30 


Short 13 0 „ 20 0 

Long 12 6 „ 14 0 
Short 14 0 „ 19 0 


4-5Cbs 19 „ 22 0 24 26 27 28 
3-4tlia 2J „ 23 0;22 94 „ 28 3'> 


Long 12 6 „ 13 6J4-5tb8 19 „ 21 oj 


{Short 11 0 „ 20 0 

Ixmg 10 0 „ 11 0 
{Short 13 6 „ 21 0 

Long 12 0 „ 13 6 
Short 16 0 „ 21 0 

Long 14 0 „ 16 0 

{Short 13 6 „ 17 0 

j a 

Long 13 0 „ 13 6 


3-4tha 21 „ 23 0 


j4-6tha 19 , 
3-4th8 23 , 

|4-3tha 22 , 

3- 4ths 23 , 

4- -5tlis 21 , 
3<4tha 23 , 


, 21 0 
25 6 

24 6j 

25 0^ 

28 0 

26 0 


4kiMhs fl „ 33 0 


24 26 
22 84 

24 26 
22 24 

|24 26 , 
22 24 , 


, 27 28 
, 23 27 

, 24 25 
, 27 29 

, 26 27 
, 27 28 


24 26 26 27 

22 24 „ 26 28 

34 36 „ 36 26 
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Sheep and Sheep's Wool.— We have examined all the information whichwe 
could procure with regard to the products of India, solely with reference to the 
Supply of the raw materials which we require from abroad ; and although the 
United Kingdom has, from the remotest periods of which we have any account 
lliat can be relied upon, yielded wool in great quantities, even for exportation, 
yet the supplies uiiich arc demanded for one of the greatest branches of our 
manufactures has been annually increasing ; and, as cheap labour is abundant 
, in India, it becomes a question well? worthy of consideration, how far many of 
the higher districts are adapted to profitable sheep pasturages. 

It will be observed, in the following tables that the first imports of sheep’s 
wool into England from India appears to have commenced in 1831. Nor do the 
exports of wool fr/Dm India {See Commercial Tables, pages 144 et seq.) appear to 
have taken place earlier. 

The imports of sheep's wool into the United Kingdom 4rom India, and from 
all countries, have increased as follows : — 


YEARS. I In 1833. 


India. 
lb». ^ 

1832 

1H3,1 3.721 

1831 67,7(i3 

1835 21)5,845 

1830 1,080,393 

1837 1,880,741 

*838 1,897,200 

1839 2,103,540 


Prom India. 
3,721 lbs. 

From all 
Countrit'S. 

YEARS. 

In 1833. 

From India. 
3.721 lbs. 

From all 
Countries, 

Australia.* 

Quantity. 


India. 

Australia.* 

Quantity. 

1 ) 14 . 

lbs. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

1>>S. 

2,:J77,05H 

28,128,973 

1840 

2,141,370 

0,721,243 

40,436,284 

3,5 IG, 800 

38.040,687 

1841 

3,008,604 

12.399,000 

66,170,974 

3,558,891 

40,455,232 

1842 

4,2)0.083 

12,959.671 

45,881.639 

4,210,301 

42.174,532 

1843 

1.916,120 

17.334,714 

47,785,061 

4,990,045 

04,239,977 

1844 

2,765,8.53 

17,602,247 

65,079,524 

7,000,525 

48,379.708 

1845 

3,975,860 

24,177,317 

75.551,950 

7,837,423 

52,.5D4,.355 

1840 


* I 


10,128,774 

57.379 023 

1847 

« r' 

1 



* It will appear that in 1845 the amount of sheep’a woo) imported from India and Auatralia exceeded the 
quantity imported from all parts of the uot-ld in 1832. 


India has been considered a country far from being adapted to the rearing 
of sheep for wool. Of late years, however, considerable quantities of wool 
have been exported from the British presidencies (see Tables). The sheep, 
however, are evidently of inferior breed. Dr. Tennant says : — 

“ Tte Bengalee sheep is small, lank, and thin ; the colour of three-fourths of feach 
Hock is black or dark gray. In Asia the colour of cattle generally is the reverse of that ' 
in India ; what we term in England a herd of black cattle is here white ; a flock of sheep 
which at home is usually white, here it is darh^ray or black.” 

The quality of the fleece is coarse, harsh, thin, and hairy. No part of 
clothing or domestic furniture, so far as Dr. Tennant had observed, is manu- 
factured of wool, except a coarse kind of blanketing, which some of the boatmen 
and people in the upper districts use during the cold season as a coverlet at night. 

Dr. Tennant describes the Coromandel sheep, between Bengal and Madras, 
as inferior to those of Bengal in fleece and carcase. Their coarse hair and their 
incompact form approach to, the goat or deer. Twii or three may, in sojae places, 
be bought for a rupee, but absolute want only can make an Englistuman relish 
the mutton. 

There are in Bengal sheep witfi four horns, two on each side of the head. They 
are a distinct breed, superior in size, and better proportioned than the^sommqn kind.* 

Dr. Tennant RfllTTf ft 
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possessed 1500 sheep ; they seemed a particular class^ who clipped the wool of 
their sheep and manufacture it into blankets. 

The Cabool sheep are fat^ and have a larger excrescence on the rump than 
that of the Cape sheep — ^it is nearly half as large as the whole body. Mr. John- 
son says — ^ 

In the Mysore* one man and a dog atteifd to a flock ^f ten rrms and 100 ewes. 

“ The male lambs are partly sacrificed* partly kept for breeding ; and others* when 
three years old, are castrated and sold to the butchers, r •• • 

“ The ewes breed at two years old, without observing any particular season ; after* 
bearit^g four or five lambs, they are sold to the butolier. For three months the lamb 
takes all the milk ; for the next month a small quantity is given to the pail — thirty ewes 
not giving more than a quart, which is taken once a day by the shepherd. It is mixed 
with the milk of the cow or buffalo. The sheep are shorn twice a year. Fifty fleeces 
weigh about a inaund. (24 lbs. 6 oz.) The wool is coarse, and chiefly serves for making 
a kind of blanket. In Behar the fleece weighs half a pound. During the day they are 
pastuied upon the waste grounds ; but at night tiiey are usually ))enned near the shep- 
herd's hut. During the ploughing seasons they are hired by the farmers to bet folded 
upon their fields. The hire is no more than food for the sliepherd. 

Water is given to them twice ; at noon, and two hours subsequently. 

** In Coimbatore there are two varieties of the sheep, distinguished as the Curumhar 
and the Shaymhliar, 

The mutton of this district is described by Dr. Buchanan as most excellent, and 
even that fattened upon grass as in good condition, the pasture hfwing a short and 
nutritious herbage. 

** Of the shayrnbliar^ which is a long-legged sheep, humped somewhat like the ox, 1 
shall take no further notice, but I would recommend the cucumbajr sheep very strongly 
to the notice of those who are endeavouring to improve the agriculture and the com- 
merce of India. ' 

It is a small compact sheep, modelled very much like the Southdown* but on a 
reduced scale* and with a head shaped like the Merino. Its hind-quarters are par- 
ticularly well-formed. The animal fattens readily, and its flesh is close-grained and 
well-flavoured. The wool is thick and curly* and almost entirely free from hair. The 
fleece is generally white, and the head black. 

In Coimbatore they are shorn twice a year. The wool is not very fine, but crossed 
with some other finer-fleeced kind* or even by better management the staple might 
unquestionably be improved. 

‘*The Jeypore sheep are large, with white fleeces, and generally black facet;. They 
are to be bought for less than a rupee each. Mr, Barberie, of the Hawper Steed Dep6t, 
sent some of the wool to Calcutta in 1831 ; and it was then valued at eightpence or 
ninepence per lb., being of a very low dolcription compared with that which commands 
a market in England. The short experience of Mr. Barberie was sufficient to show that 
the flcecG improved as the animal was better fed.* 

** At present in Bengal* and most other parts of southern India* the wool is of a 
very inferior quality, deficient in that elastic softness arising from a spiral fibre which 
characterises the superior kinds ; but having that coarse* dead feel* which arises from its 
straight* hairy texture. 

‘‘ Inferior as it confessedly is, yet the export oPwool from India, chiefly from Bombay* 
has^yearly increased. 

*Mn 1833, there were onlyrshipped 69*944 lbs. ; but in 1837 it had increased to 
2,444,091 lbs.’' 

The prices for which Indian wools were sold in London in 1839 were— 


« j* o. a. 

Superior white, free from gray hair, soft, and kind (relatively) 10 to 11 per lb. 

Fair qualj^y, and fair in other respects 8 „ 9 ** 

Stioerior. mixed with vellow or ipiiy 6 „ 7 
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** From the prices paid, with the\:ost and charges, it is said not to leave a profit ; and 
from the remarks made, it is evident it must be improved in quality before it can assume 
a firmer place in the home market.* 

“ The remarkable improvement in the Australian wools is not to be fairly tested by 
comparing them with those of Germany. In the latter country, wool is grown as an 
exotic, in-door production, the sheep being carefully housed during a great part of the 
year; and the rapid decline in the fineness, and every other property in which the excel- 
lence of .German consjjfts, is so grelit when the least neglect or undue exposure to 
the weather has l)cen suiVered to lake place, that by one year’s bad maanagement the 
produce of a flock Js oft w deveriorated to the extent of 25 per cent. 

, Not paying alicniion to this ditreiiiice of system, the earlier wool-growers in Aus- 
tralia attempted to raise wool which should compete with the finer produce of Germany 
and failed ; and even hud they succeeded, would only have had a fleece weighing lb. 
at 3 S. = 4s. 6d. They now have a less costly, but more marketable staple, averaging 
4^ lbs. at 2 S. =: 9 S., and not unfrerpiently 5 to 6 lbs. per fleece; but it took some 
years to retrieve the error that liad been commiiled at the outset. f 

“ To improvfr^trte fleece of the native sheep, crosses have been attempted with im- 
ported Merinos and Southdowns, but all with more or less want of success. Mr. Hulse, 
veterinary surgeon at Muttra, thus enumerates the causes whicli» induced the failure of 
some Merinos which came into his possession: — • 

Isl. I’liere is the greatest difficulty, and it is almost next to an impossibility, to get 
a trustwoithy shepherd, and (unlike the shepherds of old) they are excessively stupid and 
Ignorant. 

“2nd. The sheep must always remain housed ; for if the shepherd is allowed to take 
them out to graz'*, he will to a certainty allow them to mix with other sheep, and the 
breed will be ruined. 

“ The expense is very great in keeping them always housed, and the price rejilised 
when fat will not adiyil of it. 

“ 4lh, The lambs do not grow to the size of the imported sheep., 

“ 5th. The wool of the progeny bred in this country becomes hoarser, and is conse- 
']uently of less value. It is also esstmiial that the wool should be long, in order to make 
the be>t price of it; the sheep should therefore be shorn annually; but it is found in the 
upper provinces that sheep will not fatten with heavy fleeces, and therefore it is necessary 
U) shear them twice dining the year, viz., about the beginning of March and middle of 
Scpiembei ; a thick fl^*cceal^o retards their growth. 

“6th. They degenerale not only in size (as spoken of), but in appearance. Instead 
of the black spots upon the face, and frequently upon the legs, instead of the buck legs, 
and brown or tan colour of them, many of the young have thick coarse legs, covered with 
short coarse wool ; in fact, in every way they lose the same appearance as was posses'sed 
by the imported sheep. 

“ 7Ui. The sun and rain, extreme heat and cold will kill them. 

“8th. The size of the mutton is not larger than wliat is commonly met with in Cal- 
cutta ; nor would it be so large if proper attention was given to the feeding of Behar or 
Meywar sheep, for the Calcutta market.” ^ 

The sheep of Mysore, mentioned by Dr. Buchanan, yie/d decidedly the wool most 
X^sembling that of English growth that I have seen in India. From the sheep being natives 
of the tropics, from their compact form, and from the bulk of their fleeces, I believe that 
more could be done for the improvement of Indian wool, and the consequent increase of its 
export, by a careful attention to this khid of sheep, than by any other direction of efibrt. 

“1. So long as the pastures are scanty, to give each sheep a small allowance of ^ain 
daily. ^ 

• ** 2, To give them as regulafly a supply of salt. Its use for this purpose i:l not alto- 

gether unknown in the East ; but in somecountrjes, as in Spain, it is given to^their flocks 
at the rate of 112 lbs. to every lOOO sheep in five months. Mr. Curwen, the late M.P. 
or Cumberland, gave every sheep of his numerous flock about half, an ounce per diem. 
have heard more than one great flockmaster say, ‘ that no sheep, either in flesh nr 

* P«>ce«*dmgs of Agri.-Hort. Soc. of India, March, 1840, p. 12. t > P- 

* UL. I V . e _ 
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Reece, would succeed well without a supply of salt.’ Mr. Youatt, no mean authority, 
saV^ ‘ that it is the basis of every medicine which really has power over the rot; and in 
the early stag:e of that disease it has often completely arrested its fatal projrress.* 

“ 3. The third and last essential point I shall mention, is providing; shelter for tlie 
flock. This can be done at a very trifling: expense, and the benefit to the general health, 
and to the superiority of the wool, I am told, is only to be appreciated by those who have 
compared the fleeces of sheltered sheep with those produced by sheep exposed without 
any care to the full meridian sun, to the hea^y nig:ht dewj, and tp the storms of these 
tropical latitudes — a few panels madeof«mat hurdles, supported by stout bamboo stakes, 
and arranged in the form of a rectangular cross, is all that is required, and may be con- 
structed in the vicinity, or in the middle of the tf»ual pasturage, and moveable at pleasure^ , 
for a very few rupees.” 

BRITISH ^VOOLS AND WOOL TRADE. 

The British legislature having, for a long period, prohibited the exportation 
of wool affords an example of folly as well as of ignoraivje and stupidity, 
which experience has established, by the extraordinary increase of the importation 
of foreign wools. It^is not within the scope of this work to enter into langthy 
details respecting the kinds and qualities of wools: further than that in state- 
ments regarding Oriental commerce, and also with respect to the prospect 
which China may open for the sale of British woollen manufactures, and the 
increasing supply of the raw material from the Cape of GoodJIope, the Aus- 
tralian colonies, and India, wool and the woollen trade constitute in commerce 
a subject too important to be overlooked. 

Wool has becq usually considered as long and short w'ools, and these again 
into various subdivisions of length and fineness. 

Cleanness adds greatly to the value of wool, and in this respect the sheep 
wools of India, like the cotton wool, is said to be generally dirty. Spanish wool 
is always well W'ashed immediately after shearing ; English wool is usually, wc 
believe, washed rather imperfectly before it is shorn. 

Merino sheep were introduced into England in the reign of George III., who 
patronised this breed. But it has been ascertained that, though the fleece does 
not much degenerate here, the carcase, which is naturally ill-formed, and affords 
comparatively little weight of meat, cjocs not improve ; and as the farmer, in 
the kind of sheep which he rears, must look not only to the produce of wool, 
but also to the butcher market, he has found it his interest rather to return to 
the native breeds of his own country, and to give up tlie Spanish sheep. They 
have been advantageously crossed with the Southdown and others ; but without 
crossing they were found to be unprofitable from their inferior flesh. 

♦According to the evidence taken before the Lords in 1828, and other state- 
ments, it was considered that the quality of British wool had deteriorated for 
several years. This is supposed, or affirmed, to have arisen from the shcep- 
owmers being anxious to increase *'the weight of the carcase and the quan- 
tity of wool at the salne time. Mr; CuRey asserted, ‘‘that the Hereford- 
- shire sheep Jhat produce the finest wool are kept lean, and yield H lb. each? 
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inferior quality.” The turnip ^culture has contributed to a larger breed^ of 
sheep^ and lessened the value per lb. of the wool. Mr. Fison says Report/’ 
p. 356), that twenty-five years ago the weight was 2-^ lbs. a fleece, and that 
now’ it is 3 lbs. or 3^ lbs.” According to a table furnished by him, it appears 
that of fifteen tods, or 420 lbs. <.f clothing wool grown in Norfolk in 1790, 
200 lbs. were prinic, whije in 1828 ‘the same quantity of Norfolk wool only 
yielded 14 lbs. prime ;^and other witnesses confirm his statements. 

, Mr. Luccock, in his ‘^Treatise cti English Wool,” estimates that all sorts of 
w’ool yielded l)y the sheep of ‘England in 1800 at 384,000 packs, of 240 lbs. a 
pack. Mr. Hubbard, a w’ool-stapler at Leeds, estimates the quantity of wool 
produced could not, from the greater weight of the fleece, be estimated under 
463,169 packs. . 

Mr. Luccodk estimated the 


Num|j^;r of lorjp-woallod slK'(-p in Kn^laml and Wales in 1800. was • 

• of short-woolled diito 

iminher shorn - 

Slaii»;liler of sljort-woollcd slu‘c*|» per annum 

Carrion of ditto 

Slaughter of long-woolled ditto 

Carrion of ditto 

Slaughti r of lambs' 

Carrion of ditto 


4,I58,a08 

14.854,200 


4,221,748 

211,087 

1,180,41.8 

5‘),020 

1,400,.>(»() 

70,028 


10,007,007 


7,1 42, h:>o 


Total mfinberof sheep and lambs 20,150,400 

In Scotland, during the last sixty years, a great increase has taken place in 
tlnj number of sheep. In the Highlands, many of the proprietors have trans- 
formed their estates into large sheep farms. The Cheviot breed of sheep have, 
under the term of /o/#^ sAeep, from their long w’ool, supplanted the small black- 
faced heath breed. 

According to a general report on Scotland, in 1814, the number of sheep was 
estimatj^d at 2,850,000. Since 1814 the number may be estimated at one-third 
more, or altogether at about 3,750,000. 

According to Mr. Wakefield, there was not (when he wrote') a single flock of 
breeding sheep in the w^hole province of iTlster. — Account of Ireland,” vol. i., 
p. 341.) And though there may now be considerable flocks^in Roscommon and 
^other counties, we believe that we may estimate — (though in Ireland it is 
diflicult to ascertain any approximate estimate) — the whole number at probj^bly 
not more than 1,600,000. 

30,000,000, or 10,000,000 less than Dr. Colquhoun estimated (a very uncer- 
tain authority) for 1812, probably exceed the present number of sheep in the 
* United Kingdom. * 

From 1660 down to 1825, tlie export of British wool was strictly prohibited. 
Mr. John Smith, in his “Memoir^of Wool,” exposed the injustice and ubsurdity 
of this unwise and most arbitrary system. He clearly proved thj^t if manufac- • 
turers gained by preventing the exportation of w^ool, this was morv‘.4lutn lounUM- 
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balanced by the loss to the agriculturists. Bift, in despite of Mr. Smith, the 
prolAbition of the exportation of wool was continued until 1 825. 

As late as the year 1802 the importation of foreign wool into Great Britain' 
was free of duty. In 1802 a duty of 5s. 3rf. a cwt. was imposed on all foreign 
wool imported. In 1813 the duty was raised to 6s. Srf. ; and in 1819, Mr. Van- 
sittart raised it to 56s, a cwt., or 6c/. per Ib.H The us^ of fo^ign \rool had be- 
come indispensable for the manufactures, and the imposition of a duty of fifty 
per cent caused the manufactures to suffer fur a considerable period after. ^ 

In the evidence taken before the Lords’ Committee on the subject of wool, 
Mr. Gott, of Leeds, informed the committee that he used only foreign wools, 
and that, in certain descriptions of cloth, he could not make an article that 
would be merchantahle at all for the foreign market y .or even for; the home market^ 
except of foreign wooV' ‘ 

Can you give the committee any information with respect to the compctitio 0 that 
exists?’* — “ I think the, competition between foreigners and this country very strong. In 
some instances the foreigner has, probably, the advantage ; and in others the superiority 
of the British manufacture, 1 think, has greatly the advantage ; that would apply, I 
should say, particularly to the fine cloths of Great Britain compared with foreign cloths; 
in some descriptions of low cloths, the foreigners are nearly on a footing, and in some 
instances, perhaps, superior to us.” ‘ 

“ Speaking of the finer clotlis, is the competition such as to render an additional 
duty on the importation of foreign wool likely to injure the export trade?” — “/ have 
no douhtf speaking on my oaih^ that it would he fatal to the foreign cloth trade of the 
country, I would sgy turtlier, that it would be cilually injuiious to coarse manufac- 
tures of all kinds maChe'of English wool. The competition now wulh foreigners is as 
nearly balanced as possible; and the disturbing operation of attacks of tiial description 
would necessarily enable the foreigner to buy his wool cheaper than we .should do it in 
this country ; the result would be, that foreigners would, by such a premium, be cnabb'd 
to extend their manufactures, to the exclusion of British manufactures of ail dc-* 
scriptions.” 

On being asked whether, in his opinion, the price of British wool would 
have been higher, had the duty of 6d. per lb. on foreign w'ool been continued, 
he replied : — « 

“My f'pirilon is, that the price of British wool would have been far less at this time.” 

The duty was afterwards, in 1820, re<j|^iced to Id. per lb. on foreign wool, and in 1845 
Sir Robert Peel abolished the duty. 

Total Imports of Sheep's Wool into the United Kingdom since 1800. 


Y E A R .S. 

WVifchi 

lbs. 

j YEARS. 

1 

Wfiglit. 

]Un. 

1 Y B A R S. 

Wright. 

iu. 

1801 

7,37 1,7 r 4 

'1RI7 

14,061.722 

1833. 

38,076,41.8 

1802 

7,060,798 

im 

24,749,.‘>70 

1834. 

46,455,232 

1803 

5,904,740 

1819 

18,100,970 

18.3, 5. 

42,604.056 

1804. 

7,931,595 

8,069,793 

|I820 

9,775,605 

1836. 

60,366.415 

42,515,899 

1805 

'1821 

16,622,567 

!1«37. 

180ft 

ft, 77. 5,036 
11.487,030 



19,(>58,080 

1888. 

53,819.597 

1807 

Its* 

19,366,721 
22, 564, 48.7 
•13 Hill 966 

'1839.. 

02,969,221 

J808 ♦ 

2.234 MS2 

11814 

{1840. 

49,710.306 

1 H0'» 

6,738,9r»4 

'iMafi 

Mil.. . . . 

.82,862,020 

44,022,141 

1810 f 

lo.'ouil.v 

4,732,7«*4 

Ilflirt. 

15 9^9 1 12 

Hl'> 

1811 

11827 T 

29!ii5’,341 

1843 

1 46!443.032 

1812... . 

0,083,575 

!l828 

30,286,059 

814 

1 65,713.761 

1813. ^ 

recoi'dN clc* 

‘1829 

^,516,649 

845 

1 70.61 

’>tr»v«*d by tirv. 

;i830.. . 

32,305,314 

<•16 

6.5,255,462 

18H 

15,4112,31 1 
i:»,«40,3r5 

IH.'U 

1 31.6.52.029 

28,142,489 

HAT 

1 62,1 10.507 

iSIl 

1832 

1818. 
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Quantities of Wool Imported during tlie following Years 


CDIINTKIFS TO 
WHICH EXPORl'Kl).! 

Kiismu. .Svve^den, and 1 

Ibo. ' 

I 

Ibo. 

18-2.1 

lb«. 

1 

1 Ibl. 

1 

R.itr8 of Duty ( 

Uutil July .1, 1803 

Norway 


7.1,014 

1,1^5, WO 

! 20.1/231 

Frnii) Jiilv 5, 1803, to 

Di'iiinark 

.ITI 741 

^ 13,527 

.1.14.213 

i 179.717 

' June, 1H04 

Piussi.t 

123,0.17 ' 

107,101 

131,100 

f 7 M/240 

June J, 1804, to 

(I'piniany ' 

^ 778,8,l;i,' 

.1,113,442 

28,7!M),G6I 

1 26,07.1,882 

April .1, 1805 

'fbe Nftlierluiidii 

• WH 

1 86.011 

1^.19,243 

1 9.19,123 

April .1, 1805, to 

Ftiinrc 


•230.909 

^.10,678 

! 4.1,093 

; May 10, 1806 

PnrtllgAl ; 

3,018,961 

95,187 

9.13,793 

461,942 

May lO, 1806, tn 

Spain and Canarips 

.1,932,407 

3, .139,2-2!? 
3,8M 

8,2«fl,427 

1 1,0 13, .11.1 

Julvl, 1809 

- July .1, 1809, to 

(tibr.iltHr 

319,0.13 

19.210 


ItHlV 

21, .1.14 

*2.815 

•227,453 

1 9.461 

April 1.1. 1813 


M.ilta . 

loiiiiin IhImikI.i 

Turkey 

Morotxu 

(iui rnHev, Jersey, A I 
drriiey, ami M .«n .«»' 

Eaat Imiiptt 

Nf'v llollaml .iiul Van 

liMiul 

Cnpe of (»ootl Hope 

Bjitoh \om1i Ame- 

OolutiKM, Wt^f 
Mini I'liifed 

Stati .1 of Aniencu .... 

Mdiico 

Peru 

Chili 

Bio lie 1h f*lata and % 

Hr.»zil 

Pn**} 

To I A I, import fioin 
toreign parti 

Quantities retain«'f1 for 
hoiju* coo iimption 


• 10,040 


4!. '107 
701 

ir ,7 

29,717 


4 .III 


110 , 17.1 j 
• 2 , 1.037 ! 


.•i.o.io 


IP.Ol.l 

h. 05 (. 


011 , 4 1 . '> 


1,477 


14,793 

73,030 


7 ‘i,i;n 

. 113.414 


* 2 ‘ 2.‘200 


323.095 
• 27 .fi ill 


8 (), 33 H 


1 1,313 
2 


. 131 , 30-2 


April II, I Hi 3 , to 

Jill\ . 1 , 1819 

-- .Tulv, . 1 , 1819 , to 
Oct., 1819 


Of Britiili roiseidioii. 


free 

. 5 .H. 3 d. per cwt 

. .1h, lOd. , 

. 53 . lid. 8 .‘ 20 »h 

6 «. 4 d. 2 -. 10 ths. 

. Ga. 8 d. per cwt. 

. 7 i. lid. 

Id. per lb. 

Of Foreipa • 
Count) ieN. 


1 , 967,309 

3 . 1,407 


9,038 

5,741 

20,589 


10 , 914.137 I 9 , 789 , 0-20 43 . 79 .V 281 3 * 2 , , 113, 050 


I 7 . 091 , 77.1 


4 l.lOI,() 3 »i 3 l, 5 - 22 .s ;»9 


Aiuouik of duty re X s. d.[ £ s 

c« n .* 4 l I .iWiKO 4 3 ; 1 81 , Him 19 


ti. X jr rf. 
0 103,799 If) 7 i 


C s d. 
• 20 .'»* 2 n H 0 


From Octol^r 10 , 1810 , > 

to Jaiui iry 1825 . ' 

Id. per 18 Gd. per lb 

January 5 , 18 * 23 , | 

I to September 10 , 1824 , < 

3 d. per lb Gd. „ 

— September 10 , 18 * 24 , i 
to December 10 , 18 * 21 , ' 

Id. per lb 3 d. ,, 

— December 10 , 1824 , j 
to July . 1 , 1825 . Id. ' 

per lb Id. „ 

July 5 , I 82 :», tree... id per lb on 
I wool not of the 
value of li. 

' per lb. 

, Id. per lb. on 

, • ! wool of the 

I valur of *li. 

per 2 b. and 
I upwardi. 


The Alpvca. — T he wool of the alpaca, or rather of the variety of tlie 
animal called vicuna, imported from South America, has recently entered into 
our manufactures, as a fine raw material, of which a clotlnis made little inferior 
to silk in beauty. It is very durable, and if it could be obtained in sufficient 
cuantitias, would be of the utmost value. Peru is the apparently native country 
of the vicuna genus, where it feeds in flocks on the mountains. It is supposed 
that its numbers might be rapidly multiplied. It is easily domesticated. The 
varieties are not well ascertained. The alpaca is used as a beast of burden like 
the camel, though much smaller. The guanaco, alpaca, lama, and vicuna, are 
evidently varieties of the same genus. TJie meuna is the variety or species, 
which yields the finest wool. They are said to be numerous in the Cordilleias 
of the Andes. They would thrive, undoubtedly among the Alps and Pyrenees. 
They feed in flocks like goats, are very timid, and easily surrounded, caught, 
speared, or killed ; the wool is susceptible of all artificial dyes. 
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Statement of the Quantity of Sheep’s Wool imported into the United Kingdom in 1S41 

and 1842. 


CUtfNTniES PROM WHICH 
IMPORTED. 


Ilu'gia I 

Swpileti i 

Norway ^ ' 

TruitMa , 

(JpimAuy ' 

14 oll.m<< ' 

%>giiitii 

Friiiiop 

Piirtuga), Proper ! 

- Azores { 

Maiieira. 

Spain and the Balearic Uiantla 

GibruUnr 

Italy anil tbe italiao Inlands 

M lira 

In iHtll^liluUH f 

Turkry 

S>iia and Palestine 

Ke>pf- 

Tripuli, 'Ipiiiiii, Algiers, and Morocco. 


1H41 I 
Wool, 
Sheep’s. , 

lbs. ; 
4.ni,<;.vi' 
i.-iG/i' 

' 778.2.HJ 
lfU}.l2.'l 
ieo,aftH,773' 
mm 

300,«fi2 
14 C59 
I 07U.071 


1«42 

Wool, 

Sheep’s. 


COGNTRIKS FUOM WHICH 
IMPUliTEI). 


1X41 
\V ool, 
Sheep’s. 


1842 

Wool, 

Sheep’s. 


Ihs. 

4 )88,S3l, Brought forward ' 

. [Cape of Good Hope ' 

501 St. Helena and Ascension Islands... 

ari .7.38 Mauritius 

171,OI2|East India Company’s Terntories 

1.5.013,280 and Ceylon 

172, British Settlements in Australia*... 


lbs. 

3O.438,HH0j 23,G2(),290 
1,079,910 l,2U5.r68 

090 


4%I72 Bi 
47b 732! New /eriland 


1.08S,2fl0 

23.G7H' 

1,502,254 

124,98(1' 

447, bG3’ 

70 

85,250 


7.947j British North American Colonies.... 

4.53.756 West Indies 

I V tilted States of America 

455 1 Brazil 

070,239, Statea of the Riode la Plata 

Chili... 

23G.370! Pern 

36 , 0 . 53 'Other Places. . . 

44 8b.5j 

35 .{.K'^iG Total Imports 

205,996 

I Quantities retained for Home Con- 
GG,lii5 sumption (deducting the quantities 
exported subsequently tojtbe pay- 


.3,008,664 
12 , 399 . 090 ; 
tit 


4.R8I 
5,0 1 U 
58,79 1 1 


58,: 
318' 
6,10.5,637 
923,832 
3,144,402' 


4,246,083 

12,959,071 

12,122 
2,145 
561,028 
4,270 
1,400,105 
170 683 
1.672.095 
349 


56,170,750: 4.5,881,621 


Carried forward I 30,438,889. 2.3,620,2901 nient of duty) 52,862.020 44,022,141 


1943 1844 


» FOREIGN WOOL „ . iFOREIGN WOOL 

C 0 C N T R I e's. 1 ' W ofl 

Imported. 1 ; ported. ported. 

Britiali 1 
Wool i 
Ex- 
ported. ^ 

POUKIGN 

Imported. 

WOOL 

Ex- 

ported. 

British 

Wool 

Ex> 

ported. 

• i 

Russia. ....' 

lbs. 

.3,611.016' 

10,867, 

615,5551 

1 ,3y 317 ' 

lbs. ' 

lbs. ! 

lbs. i 


lbs. 

16 -538 

lbs. j 

lbs. 

•8,708.754 

)bf. 

lbs 

Norway 


1 

2 I44 
1,60.1 099 



' 



D« II mark ' 

I’riii'ii 


9 orni 



. , ' 

1 , 3 . 30 . 745 ’ 

21 1 8.11 



(«( inirtiiy 1 

HllilHIIli j 

Il*‘l/,Uliii 1 

16.H«5,U8 

5.3,710 

277,022 

17 . 76 1. n,3«9| 

48,873 92.713 

^428,53.^ G,30’2,I7«« 

2 1,847^68 4 
350,196 
763,161 

14,906 13,997, 

73,890 240,7601 

1,201,334 6,862.572, 

18,400,730, 86,065 

128,019 184,350 

398.226 '2. 146,991 

24,273 

111,882 

4.818,196 

4 089 907 

lirirtugai, Azores, and Madeiiaj 
Sp III! and the Cauaries i 

475,423. 

697,0911 

6,«)3, 

231,11.3; 

20.723 

r^,20s{ 

81,788' 

1,737,325' 

l,9iG,l29| 

' 


486 

1,346,6131 
918,s.53l 
372,167 i 
2,818,3.53 
1.5,496 
262,359 

1,101,824 

2,197,368 


' ibol 

.5t>0i 

336 

786,374 
1,074,5401 
484,29ll 
3,340,998 
1 16,721 
286,627 
1,639, 450. 
211,678 

393,583 

3,650.916 


4'842 

Italy 

‘ 4 . 462 ! 






140 




! 



Murea and Greek Islands 

Turkey & Cuntiiiental Greece. 

Myria and Palestine 3 

J-gVpt V 

Moiocco ) 

Ciipe of Good Hope 

1 

1,286,963* 

" 1 
•• 1 

" ! 

1 

i 


i 

•• 1 

1 

*1,549 


•260 



1 


'* i 




St. Helena and Afceuaion 

; 




1 





Mauritius 

37.983 1 










East India Company’s Terri- 
tories and Ce)lon 

1 


*> 7f;& RM 



200 

. 3.076,666 
1 518 

764 


Java 








Uritisii Settlements in Aiistra- 

lu Hiid New Zealand 

New South Wales 

Van Diemen's Land 

» 

11,942,605 

3,993,040 

110,621 



i2A06,397 

4,411,804 







hwsii Kivt-r Settlement 









Vl'estern Australia 



109,243 

662,268 

12,635 

IQ SBT 


r ** 

.. 

24,177,3171 


South Auatrslia 

1,387,514 









New Zealand 









British North American Colo- 
nies ^ 

1 ^ lOSi 


1 9Afl 



108 

18 280 



. *» West Indies. 

Id.lSOj 

12,807 

136.757 

0 n*|fa 

4,799 

l,ZvU 

M mpdO f 

3,209 

29,365 

QO ilCMI 


If- 


4,016 

836,448 

319 

120 ,S00 

88 

^nitcd States of America 

* 90.392 

88,983 


666*434 

140,317 

9,408 

Jraail ^ 


7 

• • 

m HA 




114 430 

a 


Cm^ *1 in» iii ta 

1,879.663 



2,186,291 

1M Mi\ 




2,9a3;737 



^eru.,,, * 

either PUms 

1 12,641 
1,116,192 

a SCO 

2,772 

1 ZUfOvU 

821,032 



a *• 

1,400 

l.SM.ftOS 

170 

560 

At 



*,BU7 








Totai 

47.785,061 

2.734.541 

8.179,630 

1 65,079.324 

1 1,024,828 

8,047,610 

1 75.661.05(f; 2,609, 161^,069,448 
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. The quantity of sheep’s wool imported in f847, shows a great reduction upon 
that of 1846 — and a still greater reduction when compared with 1845. Thus ; — 


1845 76,813,855 lbs. 

1846 65.255,462 „ 

1847 62,130,307 „ 


There has also been a large increase in the quantity re-exported during the last 
year — leaving a still greater reduction on the quantity retained for home con- 
sumption ; the comparison of which will bR thus shown : — . „ 


! 

1845 

184(3 

1847 1 


Ibi*. 

IbR. 

IbN. 

Imported 

7fi,Hi:L8.S5 

G5,255,4G2 

02,130,307 

; Re-exported ' 

‘i.0G2.353 

3,0ll,f80 

,800,725 

ll^eft for ronsuroption ... 

74,1.51,502 ! 

! (32,213.482 

57,Ao.582 


Showing a reductiondn two years of nearly 14,000,000 lbs. 

The following table shows the quantity of wool in bags imported from each 
market of the world into the ports of London, Liverpool, Hull, Bristol, and 
Leith : — 


CoiiOMiAL and Foreign Wool, imported into London, Liverpool, aiij^ Hull, from the 1st of 
January to the 3l»t of December in the Years 1846 and 1847, and the Total Imports, 
including Bristol a&d 'Leith. 


COUNTRIES. 


London. 


Liverpool. 


Hull. 


Toi'ais, 

includiog Briito 
and Leitti 


iHiQ 1847 


COLONUL. 

baga. 

bags. 

baga. 

bagN. 

j bag-*. 

baga. 

j bagN 

bagH. 

Hew South Walea 

'* 30,127 

42,409 

1,429 

71 

1 


1 40,556 

42,540 

V^n Dieiueo’a Laud 

, 1 1,452 

I7,3H1 



1 


14.452 

I7.3HI 

Port Philip and Ailelaide 

1 24,432 

29.115 

1,715 

4,oio 

1 


26.154 

33.125 

Cape of Good Hope 

11,170 

13,481 

4.'>0 


1 


li,G2G 

13,5(36 

Eaatlodiei 

(1,746 

2,901 

4,.533 

5,231 

J _ 

1 


8,123 

1'oUl Colonial 

95,240 

10.5,347 

8,127 

9,387 

1 3(3 

1 

1 104.103 

114.735 

roaaiGN. 









Germany 

9,510 

7,3H2 




32,309 

, 52,022 

41.340 

Spain and Portugfal 

3,76(3 

1,829 

4.317 

3,119 

1 


8.083 

4,958 

Runaia 

I 9.H44 

6,300 

440 ; 

30 

1,107 


1 11,451 

7.0W 

Siiuth AtnMiir.n 

I 7.GSH 

15,323 





K7 IKA 

A 1 110 

Barbary aud Turkey ^ 

1 3.704 

1 2!39U 

.M27 

45,700 

viG75 

i ^ 


0 / tfiiill 
0.222 

01,1 1 
5.065 

Syria 

1.1 GO 

1 

490 ! 

4UH 

1 


1,650 

498 

Trieate, LeKhurn, &c 

3N3 1 

1 327 

3,507 ' 

2,2G5 

1 01 


3,952 

9.592 

Denmark 





1,408 


1,408 

942 

Uuited Sutea 

457 

18 

l,%3 

1,526 



2s440 

1,544 

Sundry | 

1,6*0 

3,364 

I.Gtl 

2,130 



3,(il4 

6,933 

Total < 

134,180 

142,280 

75.924 : 

(37,420 

1 45,804 1 

34,706 

256.496 

"175J81 


There was a considerable increase in the quantity of colonial wool imported in 
1847 ; the chief decrease arose in German, Spanish, Russian, and other conti-< 
nental wools, and in those of the United States. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

WOOLLEN MANUFACTURES OF OREAT BRITAIN, AND THE MARKETS FOR SALE. 

The progress of the woollen manufactures of the United Kingdom, and the 
great perfection which woollen fabrics have attained in Belgium (Verviers, &c.), 
France, Austria (Moravia, &c.), Germiiny (Saxony, &c.), renders any inquiry, as 
1:0 tlie opening of new markets, interesting. Woollen apparel, it is evident, will 
only be extensively used in cold or temperate climates. The countries to which 
our woollen fabrics are chiefly exported will be found in the following tables. 

In India and China the use of British woollens has hitherto been very 

• • 

liniited in quantity ; but as climate forms a cause of necessity, the temperate 
and colder parts of India, China, &c., should hereafter afford an extensive sale 
for British woollen cloths, if made to suit the fashionsl and wants of the 
inhabitants. 

We will offer but few details relative to the origin of British woollen manu- 
factures. Cloths^ of wool were actually made at the earliest periods of which we 
have any account in Great Britain. More than 100 years before the statutes of 
Edward III. to regulate the woollen manufactures, wc find broad cloths two 
yards in width in the^lists mentioned in the statutes. In 133J, weavers, dyers, 
and pullers came in great numbers by invitation from Flanders to settle in Eng- 
land. This may be considered the date at which the woollen manufacture, as a 
great branch of industry, was established. In 1337, any cloths made beyond the 
seas, were prohibited to be worn in England ; but in those days evasions of 
more laws were common. The weavers were gradually dist/ibuted over several 
counties ; viz., in Yorkshire, Suffolk, Worcestershire, and Norfolk. In 33 
llenry VIIL, c. 10, “ worsted yarn is set down as the private commodity of the 
city of Norwich.” Worsted manufactures, derive the name from a small village 
where first made, and still called Worsted in Norfolk. The numerous statutes 
attempting to regulate the woollen manufactflres, abound with the most absurd 
restrictions. Medley cloths were made in 1614, in Gloucestershire. 

It is stated in Reeses Cyclopaedia From the most remote period of 
the woollen manufacture until the latter end of the last century, or about 1780, 
very few, if any, mechanical improvements had been introduced into it. During 
the whole time the various processes were carried on nearly in the same mannes, 
but with greater or less skill, and were employed uppn materials more or less 
valuable. The carding and spinning of wool, and the weaving and finishing of 
cloth, in the early part of the reign of George III., were effected by tile same 
Riachines as in the reign of Edward HI., whicl|, probably,* were similar to those 
cf the ancient Romans, but more rude in their construction. In an. art which 

VOL. IV. 
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had seen so many centuries roll on without any change, it did not appear pos- 
sible to the manufacturer that any improvement could be effected ; and had not 
the genius of llari^raves and Arkwright changed entirely the modes of carding 
and spinning cotton, the woollen manufacture would probably have remained at 
this day what it was in the earliest ages of civilised society.” 

The repeal of the acts of Edward Vl.'and of Philip andtMary, in 1807, led 
to the introduction of gig-mills, shearing-mills, brushipg-mills, and other im- 
provements; which were also caused by fhc astonishing progress of the rivgl^ 
cotton rianufacturcs ; many articles of which bel^an extensively to supj)lant the 
use of woollen cloths. 

Gregory King atid Davenant estimated^ near the end of the seventeenth 
century, the value of the wool shorn in England at 2,000,000/. a year ; and they 
supposed that the value of the wool (including that imported from abroad) was 
quadrupled in the manufacture ; making the entire value of the woollen tirticles 
annually produced in England and Wales 8,000,000/., of which about 2,000,000/. 
w'ere exported. In 1700 and 1701, the official value of the woollens exported 
amounted to about 3,000,000/. a year. The increase in the quantity of w'oollcn 
fabrics exported was inconsiderable. The home market creating the chief de- 
mand. For if we take the amount of the six years, ending 1789, the official 
value of exports w’as 3,544,160/. a-year; or about 540,000/. more than the value 
exported in 1700. In 1802, the official value of the exports amounted to 
7,321,012/, ; being greater tlian in any year until 1833, when the value amounte^l 
to 7,788,842/, 

The following tables will exhibit the progress of the export of woollen manu- 
factures since the year 1815. 
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Quantities of Woollen and Worsted ' 
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Bbitism Wool (Sheep and Lamfae') Exported ’from the United Kingdom. 



1831 

>4832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

COUNTRIES. 






















Qtian- 

Declared 

Quail- 

Declared 

Quan- 

Derlarod 

Quan- 

Declared 

Quail- 

Declared 


titles. 

Value. 

titles. 

Value. 

titles. 

Value. 

titles. 

Value. 

titles. 

Value. 


lbs. 

£ 

His. 

£ 

Ibn. 

£ 

lbs. 

£ j 

lbs. 

£ 

Germany 

75,400 

3.707 

32,.304 

1,815 

8,428 

307 

1,430 

93 1 



Holland \ 

BelKiam t 

1,750,157 

80,241 

3,416,903 

178,796 { 

17f,172 

3,273,49R| 

0,063 
214,2.10 { 

74,217 

i;i89,720 

5,470 ' 

irs,ooo 

27,111 

3,076,308 

2,387 

252.735 

France 

430.482 

23,091 

736,482 

38.5dl j 

1,424,308 

102,058 

IKHJ.130 

81.291 

1,521,388 

131,502 

United Staton of Ame> ' 





rica 

1,21R,G4S 

ri6,020 

1.000 

.54 i 

10.5,214 

5.608 , 

*J2 

.11 

10,048 

808 

Other couutrioB 

10,108 

900 

13,980 

444 ! 

7|500 

988 1 

4,150 

301 

7,089 

493 

Total 

3,404,*27.'»i 

173,10.5 ' 

4.109,82.5! 

219,050 

4,092,1 10 

33*^504 ! 

12,278.721 

192,r/6 

4,642,604 

387.025 


British Wool (Sheep and Lambs*) Exported from the United Rinpfdom — (continued). 


* « 

COUNTRIES. 

1836 

1837 

1H38 

t 

1839 

1840 

Quan- 

titles. 

Declared 

‘Value. 

Quan- 

tities 

Declared 

Value. 

Quan. 

tides. 

Declared 

Value. 

Qiian- 

titiea. 

Declared 

Value. 

1 Qtian- 
1 titicN. 

Declared 

Vi'ue, 



' £ 


£ 

lbs. 

£ 

lbs. 

f i 

lbs. 

£ 

Oermany 


2,024 

63,168 

5.627 

20,004 

2MH 


3,225 1 

1 33,465 

2,250 

Holland > 

Belgium / i 

2.281,704 

180.237 

1.911.75,5 

1.10,025 

4,263,754 

317,014 

3.625,8%’ 

’ 284,744 

4,108,316 

279,800 

France • 

United States of Ame- 1 

1,531,622 

131.501 

1 

508.932 

45,350 

1,. 552, 634 

i 

^ 113,001 

870,166 

' 68,176 

1 

664,090 

47,894 

rica 1 

99,224 1 

I 7,807 

33,3.17 

2,401 

560 

45 

19,084 


504 

40 

Other countries 1 

1 

IK,034| 

1.805 

10,682 

1,047 

8,298 

' 710 

1 43,202 1 3,583 

3,403 

159 

Total ' 

3.942,4071 

1 332,374 

2.647.874 

18.5,350 

5,851,340 

434.000 

'4,603,799' 300.849 

4,8)0,387 

830,233 


British Wool (Sheep, and Lambs’) Exported from the United Kingdom — (continued). 


COUNTRIES. 

1841 

1842 

184.1 

1844 

184.5 

Quan- 

tities. 

Declared 

Value. 

Quan- 

titiea. 

Declared 

Value. 

Quan- .Declared 
titles. 1 Value. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Declared 

Value. 

Quan- 

tides. 

Declared 

Value. 


lbs. 

£ 

lbs. 

£ 

lb*. 1 £ 

lbs. 

£ 

lbs. 

£ 

Germany 

2,514 

114 

.5,422 

274 

13,600 875 

613,997 

03.1 

27,273 

2,10.5 

Holland 

10,525 

1 657 

27,653 

1,495 

92,719 5,473 

240,750 

1.1.203 

111,882 

6,928 

Belgium 

7,544.196 

492,169 

7,817,577 

461,592 

6,302.170’ 325,208 

6,862,572 

420,267 

4,818,106 

290,577 

France 

United States of Ame- 

0,894,704 

61,629 

716,732 

• 

45,988 

1,077,706. 86,682 

1,685>190 

99.162 

4,089,907 

255.%? 

rica../ ‘ 

8,950 

783 

3,082 

SO 

88,983 2,559 

140,317 

1.222 

9,408 

643 

Dfher countries... ' 

10.246 

267 

7,305 

42.1 

4,458| 143 

4,093 

347 

5J82 

• 619 

Total 

8,471,23.5 

555,620 

8,578,091 ( 509,822 

8 , 179 , 039 ) 420,940 

8,947,610 

535,134 


556,339 


« 

Quantities of Wool of the Alpaca and Llama Tribe Imported into the United Kingdom 
in the Year 1844 ; afid of tne Quantities Re-exported during the same Period, and the 
Countries to which they were sent. 



* 

Quantities 

Quantities 

DESCRIPTION. 

Ho-eapoited. 

t 

Imported. 



lbs. 

Imported into the United Khicdem 


eS5^ST 

Re-»^^ed to ^ 

■HB 


Pranoe 




Total Quantity Re-oaporkedn*< 

47.048 
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An Account of the Quantity of Mohair tor Goafs Wool) Imported into the United King-^ 
(lom in the Year 1844 ; and of the Quantity Re-exported during the same Period, and* 
the Countries to which they were sent. 


1 

DBSGRIPTIUN. 

1 Quantitiea j 

1 Re-exported. 

Quantitiea 

Imported. 

Imported injp the United Kingdom....! ‘ 
Re-exported to ^ 

Oermany 1 

Hollapd I I 

Rclgittin ....... .^I.i 

2,412 

34,7-lf» 

1 n,31() 

10.232 

Iba. 

1,290,771 

Prance 


{StO-tM nf A,fn«.rif*a ^ 




Total Quantity Re-exported... 

' 97,520 



The woollen manufacture has long been one of the staples of France, and the 
•excellent quality of French cloths has been generally acknowledged. In some 
branches of the m&nufacture the French clothiers have taken the lead ; and to 
this day^hcir finer woollens find a market in every quarter of the globe. Under 
these circumstances, there can be no doubt that the quantity of woollen cloth 
manufactured in France has increased with the growth of the population ; and it 
appears from a table inserted in the recent Enquete/^ published by the French 
government, that the quantity of these goods exported has also materially in- 
creased during the last half century. These facts arc shown by the following 
statement of the quantity and value of wool imported, and of woollen goods ex- 
ported, in the years 17^^7-8-9, and in each year from 1812 to 184 ^ : — 


V R A H 

Wool Imported. 

Woollen Clotha 
Kxported. 

YEAR 

Wool Imported. 

s. 

Woollen Clotha 
Kxported. 

17m: 

Weight. 1 

kil. 

1 7,842,08.5 

Value. 

franca. | 
14,391, .500 

Weight. 

kil. 

Value, 

franra. 

21,811,900 

1829 . 


Weight. 

kil. 

,5,749,194 

Value. 

frarii’a. 
9,27.5,01 1 

W eight. Value. 

k il. franra. 

1,190,744 3],onfi,4(;4 

17 H- 

0,780,747 

]3,.54 1,000 


23, .500,200 

1830 . 


7,214,939 

12,871,0.12 

1.029,472 27,G90.I,l(i 

l7M‘t 

C.800.0H7 

17.001,000 


2.5,7m>,00« 

1831.. 


3,8.10.207 

,5,2.%1,089 

1,050,457 28.088.7 IC 


7,3UR,3SO 

30,027,885 

1,701,281 

38.303,193 

1832.. 


4,021,594 

7,8dl,M*>l 

1,434,020 :i0.30ti,<,OC 


.5,354,-155 

20,303, 07,'» 

1,289,517 

27,539.042 

1833.. 


9,30.5,702 

19 , 1.19,r.‘29 

l,54(j,99l 38,098,04# 

HU 

1,832,472 

7,099,057 

700,843 

13,711,202 

1831.. 


‘»,220,.'»9.5 

17 ()I4.8I8 

1,.542,247 39.-I.I7,014 

Isir, 

2.431,200 

5.348,792 

1, 3.30, HOI 

38,«(;2,677 

183.5 . 


I4,K-I-I,.530 

31,21 ,973 

1,. 57 0,208 38,300,902 

iHHi 

£^785,1175 

8,200,084 

2,202,308 

08,007,529 

i8:to.. 


14,105,512 

3l,H90,(i37 

2,018,292 49,187,9(U( 

iKi: 

ihih... 

.5,012,891 

0,H.'^^1,23I 

10,01.5,802 

25,109,910 

1,508,012 

1,389,818 

49,S(i2,593 

44 , 971,455 

1838.. 


9,999,405 
.. 14,92(1,078 

18,997,429 

34,177.544 

1 . 070,772 4:M28,0(Mi 
2,297,74! Ifl4,400,40(] 

Hljl, ^ 

3,428,420 

10,012,087 

1 ,. 3 . 50,795 

40,015,401 

,18.10.. 



..‘13,012,180 

31,9.17,089 

2,299,0,10 (;0.5rt8.294 

IM20 

4,012,201 

8.350, 89.5 

1,491,137 

43,3«3.<i60 

1840.. 


..| 13, 4.50,341 

29,987.249 

2.325,771 {OI.O.’J.IOJ 

1 . . , , 

<I,870,0(!1 

1 1,090,328 

1,. 109, 740 

,3»,7.50,.5*»1 

1841.. 


; 20,323, 741 

4.5,897,373 

2.511,4.58 54..59.1,7tl 

IH22 .. .. 

9.117,731 

I5,.500,142 

1,101,01.5 

40,.52H.1I3 

'1812.. 


..{20,951,709 

49,2-U),H02 

2,402.043 |03,l09,l0f 
2..560,551 ■H,;)10,.5I7 

IH2;| 

5,481,0.59 

9,318.820 

1,018,201 

33,082,21 1 

il843.. 


. . {20,003,370 

49,807,770 

*024 .... 

lH2r> 

1820 

1827. 

1828. * 

4,409,9M} 

7,490,9*25 

1,141,208 

30,436,512 

1844.. 


.. 22,784,982 

64.722.0.5Q 

2,749,077 74.028.022 

4,r.:{0,l0H, 

7,880, 1H4 , 

1,182,929 

,37,821,130 

,184.5.. 


..'25,701,2(8; 

, n. 145,423 , 

1 2,683,090 170,040.992 

0,435,228 

10,939,887 

982,849 

29.848,400 

,1840.. 


. . '17,022,010 

43,424,017 

2,97.5,339 83.809,403 

7,381,857 
7, .580,889 

11,130,922 

13,390,515 

1,029,100 

1.058,922 

27.309,125 

30,025,770 

'1817 




FLAX, AND WANUFACTURKS OF FLAX. 

Flax. — ^This useful fibrous material for our linen manufactures is not 
imported from British India. Yet from the increasing production of flax«seed, 
rather surprising that the fibre itself has not been imported. At present we 
depend chiefly upon Russia, Belgium, and Germany. The importations into 

Treat Britain of flax-seed from British India commenced and increased as 
loUows: 

VOL, IV. 5 Q 
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\ IC A li S 

Frntn Inclin. | 

From all Cniintnes. 1 YEARS. 

From ludia. 

1 Prom all Couutrici 


biioLtilfl. 

biinheN. 


biishelii. 

biMhelfl. 

IS32 

10 

i,;m».v)72 

,1811 

109.332 

2,907,685 

IH.« 

2,103 

2,l7i».l.^'^ 

■IM2 

71,784 

I 2,942,000 



2,820 

2,210,237 

1843 

04,024 

3.064.342 

iH;r> 

127,410 

2.20rt,r.|H 

1844 

238,G60 

1 4.0.15.576 



27 fi.HSs 

3,33M,2ir, 

IS« 

194,576 

5.251.311 

isa? 

I2ri.:.32 

3,381, M3 

•1840 


I 4.(M9,J29 

IS3S 

7 8,. '>7 2 

3,130,«9.'» 

IM7 


3,4G8,7(K 

I8.*i9 


4,ril.047 

1«4S ...| 



IS 10 

‘ 207 ,s«»‘l 

.l,.'>5f^«70 

J 




There is no doubt but flax may be collected i/i many pa^rts of the East; and, 
exclusive of the so-callcd flax of New Zealand, we believe t;hat this raw mafeiial 
may* hereafter l)e procured from Asia and the Islands of the Eastern Archipelai^o 


in considcral}le quantities. 

The importations of flax and hemp, for which immense sums are annually 
paid by our manufantnrrrs, has hitherto been cKicfly from'Russia, Ilelgiuin, and 
Germany, viz. : — 

Flax and Tow Imported into the TTnited Kingdom. *’ 


C O 1 N T 11 1 i: .s. 

JS31 

lMi2 ' 1HJ3 

18.14 ' 

183.5 lM.16 1 




CWf8. 

cwt« i ewia. 

rwta. 

cu-tK rwt 



Russia 

62.1,256 

776.855 

562,815 

4:18,48.1 1,0.17 

ri82.02:> 1 ,080,5.59 

705,708 ^rll U'l 

J^onm.trk 


1 1,611 

2.4!».1 

I. .108 2 

785 1,760 

i,.5:i 

PriiK'ia 

Un.729 

141.1,18 147.385 

103,940 

84,5h7 180 

20,7/ »9* l.tJ.7l5 

89.154 l.l./'W 

(iormany. 

7,615 

H.lOt' 31,221 

7.704 

11,792 6 

3,227 3.593 

2,6.17 ''.HI''- 

liollatid } 


J l.'>,72H, 

81,157 

104,4:14 1.>>.',0I6| 

134,9(6. 101,602 

160.187 ll.i.l 

Sub'iiiiii ) 

128,211 

in.iOlj 

39,426 

72,731 119.259 

118,2081 1.5;i.423 

180,5.11 

France 

.).>,32l 

;M,.M2j 27,147 

7,901 

16,102 26,119 

39,557, 5.1,4 !♦:» 

78, no; 

Brttidh in Au- 






rttulia 

16,015 

1 5,867 

4.<W)7 

7.H12 1,8981 

. 1 1 


O'luT placoH 


h31 30; 

1,230^ 

3,876' 31 g| 

1..149 1,1511 

2, .528 

Tot A I ' 

0,16,4 1 1 

1,129,632. 

811,722 

740,814 1,. 520,1 16 1 

1,000,865 1.626,276 

1,22.1,701 1.2.5.U-1I' 

'i'(>T4L I'PtaifH'd 

' I 

j 

( 

j 

■ * " ' : ■■ 1 
1 


f(ir home cot aiiinptioti in 

: ! 

, I 


' 1 



the iJiiitfd 

OIS.HK.I 

084.8681 1.1 12,190 

794,272 

728,143 1, .5 11,428 

9».«,654 1.61.5,905 1,216.811 1.2.50, .(.'2 


Flax an<l Tow Imported into the United Kingdom — {cutitimted). 


C’ () r N T 11 1 E S. 

'j 1811 1 

1842 

1813 ! 

1811 

1845 

1846 


' rwts. 1 

1 rwtH 

cwts 

rwti. 

rwta. 

ewtr 

Russia 

969.455 

844,72.7 

|,089..186 

1,112,023 

1 8.59,627 


•hirypt 



29.546 

30,206 

; 124.141 

1 

Denmark . 

. 5,609 i 

5,.53.4 

K,K.5*i 

7, (.73 

i 15,19.1 

* 

PruB’ia 

110,«;6.5 1 

I 112 582 

173,2.59 

249,404 

18.5,020 


Germany 

1 0,398 ' 

* 16,318 

1 1 .H 70 

I9.9K3 

! 18.759 


Holland 

.. 120,08.1 

97.578 

66,008 

106.658 

, 107,.592 


RHgitim 

97.216 

49,50.5 

41.186 

41.967 

8(1,168 


Fr&iKC 

29,-5 50 , 

17,:f.,2 , 

9,471 

7,576 

11,145 


Other pUcea 

. . ' 4,794 1 

2,18.5 

1,512 

.5,004 

15,79.8 i 

! 

Totai....' , 

..j 1,346.8 i:t j 

1,145,1.59 

1,437,150 

1,587,528 

' 1,418,323 

1,U7,01>2 


Silesia and Flanders formerly supplied England, and even Scotland, with 
yarns, and the finest linens and damasks ; — although for a long period, liacn 
fabrics were made in (xreat Britain and Ireland. About the first year of tbr 
present century the first linen mill in the United Kingdom was erected al 
Darlington. The West f Riding of Yorkshire, and Lancashire, are the chief 
seats of the manufacture of linen and lenoes in England. In Scotland, altout 
1,500,000 yard:ii of linen are estimated to have been made as far back as tlu 
period immediately before the Union. Ifl it increased to 7 ^ 570,000 yards 

and in ISpo to about 20,000,000 yards. In 1822, to 3 G, 208, 5. 30 yards; and since 
that period, although we have no exact account, the progress has been increasing 
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both in spinning and weaving, especially at Dundee. — 6Vc Tallies liereiificr. 
In Dundee alone the quantities are estimated at above 80,000,000 yards.* The 
Irish linen trade lias also greatly increased. 

I'hc following table will show the quantities of linen goods which were ex- 
ported from Ireland in different years, from 1800 to 1825; suliscqueiitly to 
wliieh year no actfiiount l^s been taken at the custom-houses of cither England 
or Ireland, of tlio coiymercial intercourse tween the two parts of tlie kingdom. 


^ liAKS. 

! 

,(3rc;»t Hntaiii.; 

To , i 
I'oicign 

-- r 

TltTA I,. 

j \K.\K.S 

i 

! 'J'o 

Cri‘ut Hr. tain. 

1*J» 

Fort igu ' 

'J’llTA L. 


yardi*. 

] 

yanlH. 

nHi9 

Mini ‘I, 

VMrtifl. 

>artU. 

IMH) 

:n,!i7H,o;{() 


34,5fi.TKIW 

,t4,«i57,«Mi 


:*7.(>41,'2.' 

|S0*2 


1 

a.vn.y.H.M 

IH2« 

. i0,;il8 270 

;?.*2'».1.H48 i 

4:1 .Cl 3,'2l 

ISOi . . .. 


j 

ta.i toji'ju 

IS2I 

1.1,5 l<|. .<!■> 

•1,(11 

49,0:1 1, l.t 

i-'Ori 




1H22 

4J,2.M»,71i» 

:i.:i7 

40,«r0‘,i0 

ISOs 

41 

,».n..f(i7 j 


IH2;| 

. sS r)oi,,.>ii| 

3,i(>y.0'0, 


isin 


,:\\%7'2rt 1 


IH24 

4<;.4i><>,{*.)() 


411.193,377 

1 s 1 ... 


.5'i ! j 

3f..H 1.5.45:1 

is2:. 

.| h‘2 I'78 

‘2.: '>n.:)87 j 

50,ll3.‘2t*5 

IMII... X 


lh.l TH'J 


IK24» 


•J,7-2(.,‘2!»7 





4.»,48i..5ri'» 

IM27 

• 

• 1 



IHKt . .. 

CJ.X'iO.lIM i 

511 


IS‘2H 

1 

.'i.-'i i.ino 


iKl7. . 



.'>rL‘2:tf»,67a 




‘2,:ihtl/2‘23 






1 

1 




It will be seen from tliefcext statement, that a large proportion of the 
cxjiorts of lirfen from Ireland to Great Britain has been re-exported to foreign 
countries. 


Bkitisit and Irish Liiien and Sailcloth Exported from tlio lIiiitcLl Kingdom in each Year, 

from 1820 to 


Y R A R S. 

RritiMb Linen. | 

Irish 

Biitish Sailcloth. | 

i i ish Sjilcldtli 


yards. | 

yav.M. 

1 tils. 

ells. 


94,Or.ri,!lM 

1*2.1.50,1 19 

l.2.*20,.l.‘1.5 ; 

I«i,il7 

I'il 

•2H.iW,7(if» 

1.5.l«rt,0i>l 

1.339,l»)l 

l.^l53 


;53.7(tt,'2*49 

I5.9:n,‘MU 

1,2.50 ,'*10 

10,039 

lS2.i 

...| .3 Mi-24, .512 

JW,7«5,‘»2.8 

1 ,WU,7 1 .> 

32, *2.39 

I.S2I 

... 4:I.H79,H93 

17,93.3.195 

i.:.9:»,‘2yi 

0‘,IH5 

IK25 

..J 33,r.4.M»-'^»5 

ir»,0‘23.?(H 

1,8# 9,5(10 

! 51,104 

18*2<; 

...! '2:Mnti,4*28 

l(i,8fin,ln7 

4,.M.j,‘»2l 

1 5.M7S 

1 s-27 . 

3H,2Kn,7r*6 

1 1,0*22,490 

2.21 J,. 529 

1 5*2,41.1 

18*28 

4 4,. 5 .5.5,34 i 

1 1,9*21,003 

*2,'.M* 

1 83,903 

18*29 

4:i,499,*itfli 

ll,0'2t.<li8 

1,7 (18,(19:1 

1 5I,25« 



...1 4(.,y;v2,v43 

i:i.244.'21.', 

1,922,211 

3*2, .L5() 


...1 fi(l,7‘»!l,72:i 1 

14.7J8..15S 

1 2,'»28,4(;4 

‘28,185 

is:t*2. 

37,3i;,l‘>3 1 

9,»()0 31i 

j '2,(32 

41.150 

«83:t. 

01.39:1,4*20 1 

9.501.277 

1 •2,2*2‘».777 

1 1S,(M.5 


Linkn Exported from 


the United Kingdom in each Year, from 1834 to 1847 



Eotei't'd bv the Yard. 1 

Thiead, Tapes, 
niid StiiuU 

i.ineii 

^ aru. 

'I'oTM, 

V K A 11 S. 

Yards. 

1 

l>t‘cliiied Value. 1 

Warii5. 

' DeeluTed V aln 

Found H. 

Dcriarc'd Val 

ji)ei'liirfd Value 

i8:ii , 

07 , 8.34 ,;ior> 

2,3.57,991 

£ 

K5,:iri5 

i,5:i3,:i*25 

.£ 

i:t(>,:n ‘2 

jL* 

3..574.tJj8 

1835 , 

77.977, 089 

2,893,139 

99,001 

‘2,011, *21 5 

■210,0:15 

3.2» 778 

1830 , 

82,088,760 

3.2.18,0.11 

H8,*il».l 

4,574, .504 

3 18.#- 72 

3,04.5, (u 7 

1837 . 

88,4*20,333 

2,003,42.5 

04,0*20 

^,373,100 

■179,307 

2,000, 7.»*2 

IH38 

77,195,894 

2,W7,979 

10*2, ‘293 

fl,923,3*29 

740,16:1 

.3,500,435 

1 H .39 

85,250,542 

.l,2fl2,*22() 

1*2*2,747 

10,314,(115 

818,485 

4,‘2o3.4.52 

1840 

89,373,4.11 

.1,194,827 

111.261 

17,732,575 

8*22,87 0 

4.128,0‘il 

1841 , 

90.321,701 

3,200.407 

147,088 

•2.5,*2‘20,290 

9# *2,400 

4,320.021 

1842 , 

69,232,082 

2.21 7, .373 

129,370 

2",I9(»,9S7 

1,0*2.5,551 

3,37*2.3(. J 

1843 

84,172,505 

2,015,500 

187,057 

23,:i58.'i^ 

898,829 

,3 ,70*2.0.5*2 

1844 

91,263,754 

2.801.009 

223,191 

2.5,979,509 

l,050.«i7f) 

•1,075,470 

1845 , 

1846 

1847 

3,030.370* 

2,838,384* 

2.968,895* 


1,000, .500 
875,5.56 

6.50, 

4.900,9.36 
3,1(13,940 
! |,OIJ>,*20*2 


lucluding eniHil waio«. 
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Statement of the Prices of Linofi Yarn, and of Canvass (No. #37) ; and of the Wages paid 
at Leeds for Weaving the snine, in each Year, from 1818 to 1883, inclusive. 


u E S C R I P T I 0 N. 

1 

IHU 

iHir> 1 

1 iBin 

1817 

1818 

IK 19 

Average size of an avcTBgr bundle of 
yarn eatitaated in luaa uf 30U yards, 
per lb 

1 

i 

11*1 

i 

IM 

11-4 

11*2 

11*4 

11*3 

M'G 

Average aolling price of aucU a^l^rage 
bundle of yarn 

a. a! 

s. d. 

«. d. 

s. d. 

a. d. 

jf. d. 

a. d. 

yi u 

« 

29 !> 

V7 

7 

21 0 1 

19 ]0 

21 4 

IH 10 

Wagea of weavjiigfa pn*#-e*of caivaNM, 
No. .*17. MG iijchea wide, ir. tlirrada warp, 

17 wvlt, |>*>r iucli.^ 

Selling piico of a piece of CdTivaai^ 
No :i; 

t 

2 K 

2 K 

! 

*i i» 

1 

. H ! 

! 

2 

c 

2 8 

2 

8 

an f) 

0 

28 

II 

1 

*22 0 1 

20 

G 

2A 3 

23 

0 


Statkmknt of the Prices of Linen Yarn, &c. — {continued). 


I) K S C R 1 P T I 0 N. 

Averai*#* ai/e «'f an metago Imtidle nl , 
\uro, eHtiiiiatcd in le«iii ol MlKt jardu, 
ty‘r Ib 

II-3 ! 

1*2*4 

: 12* r. 

12*^1 

: i7*i 

1825 

21 -r# 

1 1 K-2G 

!_ IM-G 


«. d 1 

K d. 

*. 1/. 

A. If. 

1 8. d. ! 

8. d. 

; 8. d 

Average fiolliiig price of aiich aver.ige 
bund If of )arn 

n 7 ; 

IG *2 

! 

10 B 

\rt 7 

1 

i 13 0 

14 4 

, 1*2 0 

W agei* of wearing a piere of ('anvn<i<. ; 
No. 37, 30 iiirln**# wide, IG thread^ warp, 

17 welt, per ini'h 

1 

1 

2 8 1 

•2 8 

1 

; 2 B 

*2 K 

1 

1 

: 2 G 

2 7 

i 

2 G 

.Selliiig price of a piece ot canvaHH. 
No. 37 ? 

2:1 0 1 

20 G 

' 20 0 

21 0 

i 

19 0 

! 10 3 

' 18 0 


Prices of Linen Yarn, 

8ic. — ( continued). 


D E S C R 1 P T 1 0 N 

1827 

182*< 

1829 

Is30 

1^3! 

1832 

1833 

Average size of an average buinlle of , 
yarn, eatinialed in lean of 3<Hi yarda. 
pf'i Ib ' 

20 0 

' MT. 

* 2'»* 

■ 

» 

j 

•2G*« i 

i 

! 

! *27 G * 

31 *5 

37*1 


X, d. 

X d. 

ff. d. 

, X. d 

8. d 1 

H. d. 

' 8. d. 

Average Helling price of such average 
b’.MidU* of yarn 

110 

11 .1 

10 1 

lU 10 

11 1 ! 

10 3 ; 

10 9 

W'Hg«*a ol weaving a piece ol eanvaaH, 
No. 37, 3G incliea wide, IGdireadH waip, 

17 w«'ft, per incb 

i 

•j r. 

1 

2 G 

, 2 G 

; ? c ; 

2 n 

2 G 

2 G 

Selling price of a piece of cauvaHH, 
No 37 

to G 

1 :> 0 

IG 0 

17^) j 

19 0 

18 0 

18 0 


Statement of tlio Wo(*kly Rate of Wages paid in a Flax Spr'ning Mill near Lecnls, in 
• the Year 1832. « 


NUMBER OP CHILDREN. &c. 


Average, 
rf. 


NUMBER OP PERSONS. Ac. 


GG children. 

9 to 1 1 yeara old 

3 

u 

lOO per Nona 

IGII .. 1 

1 IV 

3 

4S 

BO 

144 

13 

3 


68 ., 

IV7 

II 

4 

vt I 

48 

11.1 

lA 

4 

9* 

1 20J / *» 

90 ^H'raonH, 

10 

1 .5 

6 ; 



IH 



VO 

21 

*21 and .ipward* 


Average. 


jr tf. 

^ lot 

Ti fi 
7 4 

7 i'J 

8 2; 

Il> 7| 


The above rates had been nearly stationary during the preceding twenty years. 

The improvements made in the operation of flax-spinning in England are 
rendered apparent in a very important manner, by the fact that we are r/hw^ large 
exporters of linen-yarn to Ireland, and even to France : the earliest shipments 
to the latter country were made in 1833, and amounted to only 7j5,512 lbs., but 
the quantity rapidly increased until 1842, when it reached 22,202,292 lbs. 

The following table exhibits a considerable increase in the consumption of 
foreign grown flax during the last ten or flfteen years ; but it is^probabje that Ihe 
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wth of the article in this country has, in the •meantime, experienced some 
linution. 


YEARS, 


y K A u s. 


CWtM. 

37GJ70 

491,582 

607,540 

553,509 

730,t^l 

1,01H,H37 

697,48« 

H%,8H9 

882.289 


P L A X. 


90‘».709 
95.5.112 
,918.883 
984.860 
1,112,190 
79-1.272 
742,r.65 
I.V 1.428 


Y K A U S. 


CWt8. 

903.6S4 

1,61.5,905 

l.fir..8ll 

1,2.50,322 

1,338.213 

1.1.10,312 

1,422,022 

1,583,328 


Thread of Flax and linen entered for Con.sumption in Fraiici 


1 ' E A U S 

c O L o 

11 RED. 

W H 

1 T E. 

Oranii) Total 


From Entuland. 

Total. ! 

From England. 

Total. 


, 

kilogrammes. 

kilogrammes. 

kilogrammes. 

kilognimmes. 

kilogrammes. 


10,400 

707,H0n ! 

11,200 

114,600 

822.100 


259,800 

1,184,900 1 

6.5,7fM» 

200,700 

1,31.5,600 


G72,20Q 

1,423,.300 j 

108,600 

238,200 

l.H61,5(M) 


l.lSl.iiiMJ 

1.802,900 1 

112.800 

2 1 3. '^>00 

2,076.400 ' 


1,097,400 

2,414,400 

1.51,800 

265,400 

2.679,800 


2.807 .fKMl 

3,472,900 

297,3CH> 

403,000 

3,N7.'i.iMIO 


4.7.57,700 

5,210.700 ! 

444.7(K) 

.534,800 

.^,751 ,.5(W) 


5.552,300 

6.07i;,l00 

5.12,600 

63l,0fl0 

C,707.4(M) 


.5.r.49.6l>0 

0,271.200 

469.700 

.520,!K>0 

6,79.5.1 (Ml 


8,373,800 

9,03.0.4fM> 

771,800 

82.5,‘8>0 

11,86.5,303 

Declared Value of Apparel and Slops 

Exported fron 

1 the United Kingdom. 

) r N T R 1 E s 

1831 ' 1832 1 183.1 1834 183 

It ! 1830 ' 18.17 

18.18 18.19 

1840 I8tr 


^ugal. Proper 

Azores 

Madeira ... 


y and the Italian 


vtern Coast of 


H73 1,025 


« of 0< od Hope. 

i4,.57r 

19,530 

Helena 

3.588 

l,!4f 

^riiius 

3,423 

4,52li 

i Indies A Ceylon 

44,600 

57,431 


90,744 100,373 


« and foreiipn 

' est Indies 

U'd States of 


nnel laland 
er plaeea..!.. 


18,603 16^509 


Total 712,346| 780,148' 782.258 1.014338' 1,292,379 960,951 i 1,100.377! 1.832,427* i,2M^II87|l,l»tt,28«» 
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The proportions in which persons of different ages were employed in each 
woven branch of industry, in 1835 and 1839, were as follows: — 


AGES. 


Eight to twelve yeiir* 

Twelve toihirtcen yeify 

iThirteen to eighteen yelin 

Above eighteen y^ani.. 


AGES. 


Under uhie yearn......? 

lletw^eD nine and thirteen years | 

Between thirteen and eighteen years. 
Above eighteen year!* 


Cotton. 

Woollen. 

Flax. 

Silk. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

.3*7 

6*7 

3*7 

20*0 

9*3 

12-0 

12*2 

8*7 

29^8 

29*8 

3G*1 

30*8 

57*2 

.51 *.4 

48*0 

39*6 

100-0 1 

100*0, 

100*0 ’ 

100*0 

Cotton. 

Woollen. 

Flax. 

Silk. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 




2*80 

4*7.5 

12*.‘15 

4*03 

22*60 

37*52 

39-59 

44*00 

.34*19 

.57-73 

48-00 

5195 

40'41 


S E X K S. 


Males. .. 
Kouiales 


Cotton. 

183.5 I 1H3U 

per cent, j per rent. 
45-7 I 4.3 5 

54*3 a<V5 

100*0 


Woollen. 

]8;)5 

per cent, per cent. 
52*5 48*5 

47*5 51*5 

100*0 I 100-0 


Flax. 


1K3.5 I 1839 

per cent. ! per cent. 
31*2 I 29-0 

r>H*H I 70-4 


Silk. 


1835 I 1839 

per cent per cent. 
32*2 31-7 

07*8 68*3 


The returns of 1835, in regard to the mechanical power used in factories, 
did not allow of precise calculations with respect to the proportions in which 
that power was used as compared with the number of persons employed. The 
following abstract gives only the information from the returns, both in 1835 
and 1839. 


1839 


DBSCRIPTION 
OP FACTORIES. 

1 Number of 
Factories, 
the Power 
of which 
ia given. 

Number of 


Herae^power of Steam 
Engiiios and Water 
Wheels. 

5 WUU 3 WSA UK 

Horses, 
Power ac- 
tually Em- 
ployed. 

Number of 
Persons Em- 
ployed in 
Factories, the 
Power of 
which is 
given. 

Steam 

Enginea. 

Water 

Wheels. 

Total. 

Steam. 

' Water. 

! Total. 

• 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

' No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Uoiton 

987 

1000 

479 

1479 * 

27,433 

i 6.575 

34,008 

30.698 

172.005 

Woollen 

740 

528 

462 

990 

10,300 4,703 1 

15,003 

18,536 

46,685 

Flax 

00 

55 

6.5 

110 

1,746 

528 j 

2.274 

2,204 

12,910 

Silii,..l' ^ . 

131 

118 

41 

150 

1,343 

332 1 

1.675 

1,460 

18,390 

Total 

1948 

1701 

10l7 

2738 _J 

40,822 

12,138 ! 

52,960 

47,898 

250.590 


5 R 
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i 

Number of Number of 

DESCRIPTION Factories, r^umoeroi 

OF FACTORIES, the Power 

. of which . 

is given. Steam Water It.,., 

1 Engines.! WheeK j Total. | 

Horsp-power of Steam | , - 

Engines and Water Nmnlirr of 

1 Power ac- 

.1 tually Kni- 

Steara. i Water. Totai.' pl®>*^*** 

! 1 1 

N limber of 
Persons Em* 
plovt'd 111 * 
Factories, the 
Power ot 
which is 
giveu. 

. No. No. ! 

Cotton 18>tj Kill 

Uoolleu.. ir.'!** SoS 1 

FI.IX 3l»2 31.5 , 

Silk 2iH 207 ; 

No. No. 

ri74 i 231.5 0 

1207 i 

240 .Vi.5 

100 ‘ 31(5 

1 No. 
4fi.H27 

I7,30h 
i 7.412 
2,457 

No. No. No. 

12.077 , 5M,H0I ; fM,7H.5 

lO^iG 27,801*', 2.5, 5«4 

i 11,000 r 0.58.5 

022 , , 3.370 1 2,077 

No. 

2.'’i0,3h5 

H..4I0 

43.487 

;u,3]rt 

Tot* 1 4217 • 30.51 

2230 i 5‘2S1 • 

74,0‘»4 27,0^3 102.077 U3,0M 1 



iTom these figures it appears tliat the number of persons employed for eacli 
mechanical horse-power at each jicriod, was — 


V A C T O II I K s I 

! 

Ill Cotton factuicfl I 

Woollen „ 

FIfix 

Silk 


Ihl5 

r 

18.30 . 

number. 

II umber. 

9i 

U 

.34 nearly 

nj nearly. 

1 

M 

12t} 

Hi 


The larger proportion in the silk mills arises from the greater number of young 
persons employed. 

The progress of our textile manufactures during the period of four years 
will be apparent from the following statement of the increase or decrease in 
1839, as compared witli 1835, of the number of factories'at or out of work, 
and the number of persons employed in each division of the United Kingdom : — 


FACTORIES. 


Mills at work - 

Wool 

(-MtlOU 

Silk 

ri^x 

Mills empty - 

Wool 

CottOD 

Silk 

Flax 


FfiHSONS EMl'LOriU 

Wool, Ac.-- 
Coder tbirteeii years.. 


Cotton— > 

Under thirteen yeant 

ThirU*en to eighteen years. 


Total. 

Silk- 

UnAfr thirtetio years 

Thirteen to fightecn years 
Above fighteen years... . 
Tot A I 

riax-^ 

I 'lHler tkirtern years 

ThirtFon to eighteen years 
Above eighteen yr ars... 
Total 


ENGLAND. 

WALES. 1 SCOTLAND. 

IRELAND. 

I’M 

KINL 

In- De- 

In- 1 De- In- | De- 

In- 

De- 

In- 

No No 

No. No. No. 1 No. 

No. 


No 

‘•343 

0.5 22 


5 

425 

520 

33 


4 


32 

*• 


1 

J« 

17 

13 

15 


45 

40 

11 5 

7 



4ti 


1 



2 


. . 

1 


12 

t 

4 

•• 


' 

?,140 ' 

74 


01 


11,5;.3 

312 l,i;ir, 1 .. 1 


49 

12,072 

;i,H08 

20,5 01.3 


1.52 

4,8.34 

1.3,2.32 

1,571 


202 

15.102 

1,3.211 



385 

i 


,3,«11 

012 


31', 822 1 

22,208 

171 1,5114 

2W 


23,870 

JC,0H.5 

141 f;,4Hl 

820 


39,251 1 




2 


2.2.5.5 

50 ; .. 


25 

2,280 

l.OLi «. 



22 

1,711 

3,Q0K 

77 1* . 


49 

3,030 


r.72 


230 


1.1.31 

3,1M> 

2803 

.. 

7,114 

MOO 

2.H80 

2709 

1 

0,fi39 


«4,4ib I 

5.330 

• • 

10,204 


2,04 » 


IM41 
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Statement of the Number and Pomr of Flax Factories in Operation in different l^arts 
of the United Kingdom^ with the Number and Ages of Persons employed thcrciu.in 
the Year 1839. 



; England. Walks. 

Scotland. 

IKRLAND. 

rMTKD Kingdom. 

Mills. 

nuinher. uiimber. 

nuinher. 

number. 

number. 

Millit lit work 

1119 

1h:{ 

49 


39M 

Mills empty 




7 

4 


M.) 


Ki)}{iuet« 

' Home- 1 Hor^e 

Kiigfiie* 

1 Horse*. 
i*owt*r. 

EDginca.j 

Horae* 

Tower. 

Engines. 

Horse 

Tower. 


- A_ 

< . 1 







power 

m 

.‘i.i.n ■ ' > ; 

IM) 


:iL> 

9MH 

313 

7,41M 

\\ .in r power 

11 k 

1,131 , i .. 1 

III 

l.iir» 

37 

1,05M 

MlO 

3.<iTK 

efcii'^oN'. Km- 

Male^ 

Feiualea. Mah*«. IVnidtA. 

Males. 

Female*.. 

Malew. 

Females. 

Matc^ 

4i 

'3 

8 

n.oifro 

luiinhrr. 

numhrr. niiinht'i. riutnhtr 

tiiiiuher. 

numis'r. 

nuiuber 

number. 

number. 

UMUlhci. 

1 iider Hiyf.ira.. 

J.iU 

9S 

MM 

In 


» 

l.Vi 

1M3 

)(t to 1 1 .... 

‘2(Mi 

IM 

MM 

.p; 

3 

14 

M.n 

M14 

!| „ 1-2 

MIS 

in ... 

:i<) 

:i7 

A 

MM 

MAI 

M90 

1,' „ l.t 

Mis* 

Md.'i 

M7 

s;t 

IM 

41 

Mi;7 

M99 

1 5 .. H 

>71 

!»;o 

hTS 

l.MMd 

3.'.(> 

i 

M,00M 

2,7.il* 

i; „ 

L>1 

i.i'i.-j 

L5.I 

1.0J7 

.111 

74.*i 

1,74.'» 


r. „ n. „ 

Il.t 


J91 

i.nri 

Mii'.l 

hi 7 

1.103 

M,7 »/.» 

„ \7n 

M >S 

nil 

MHi 

IIMO 

179 • 

LIS 

033 

M, ISM 

17 „ IH .... 

i,i;i 

I'OM 

1 l.f 

!>U.t 

liS 

fl.iM 

43 i 

M,3.i7 

s .. ?« 

ir> 

919 

117 

I.IMI 

|sl • 

7 11 

443 

2,sl4 

2,3.Vi 

\'J .. ‘io . . 

•'9 

hd:i 

Ml 

i,»r» 

KlU 

:.fi 

M79 

•.»! 

Hi 

<i7m 

HIM 

•MM 

97 

.'ils 

31.) 

2,I3M 

'.'1 ,uid upuaids.. . 

1, 


M n .7 

l.s.U 

“sS 

I.MU 

4.974 

D.M.v; 

'1 oi A 1 


11.19') 

1 ::w 

l.i.liill 

M.;sl 

e.M.in 

1M.897 

30, .094 

malcM and 
feiu lies 

i<: 

;/i73 

17. 

l»(»7 

9,01 

1 

43. 

.T'l 


Stvtemknt of tlio Number of Flax Factories in Operation in the different Parts of the 
Fiiited Kiiimloni, with ilie Nuinher and Ages of JVrsons einj)loyed therein in i83o. 


l<f‘t\V«*l*n 

I'iigiit Hiul Thm'Ivv and jTliirtnt'fi and* 

'rhlKtM’ll 

Yoarii. \ I 'S 


A hove 
FifThreen 
^ t'.trs 


Tt)TAr 

N'uuibfr of Ctmiiis 
euiplo>«>d. 


I' N 1 I E S, 


Ea'«i uANih 

C'ii7>hc<r1aiid*. 

Dcrliv 

n vfin 



O'lrhnin 

• lanti 

Ki*nt 

uKter 

Noithiitiiberland... 

N‘'niwp,Ur»Tn 

Oxford 

.... 

S'linorfet. 

(‘'•tiiiorelaiid 

UllfT. 


ftcotland . 


1 « 

5 

A 

iS 

if 

P 

V 

a. 


• 

-i 

’« 

B 

if 

u. 

1 

15 

w 

ii 

"x 

i 

CL. 

Males 

IQ 

It 

El 

j 

Male'i. j 

Fern idea. 

Total 

No. 

No, 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No 

No 

No, 

No 

No 

No. 

7 


1 

1 

8 

i 

89 

! 20 

110 ' 

25 1 

214 

219 

M 

.'t 

4 

7 


11 

lb 

."i 

31 

.11 

53 

S4 

4 

.. 





34 

' 17 

73, 

30 

112 

142 

Ml 

11 

14 

M« 

40 

01 

MOM 

7^ 

27 K 

170 

634 

710 

I'l 

M 





K'i 

90 

M03 

199 ' 

402 

€01 

y 






3M 

4 

41 


SO 

91 

1 





29 

1:* 

7 

11 

.Ht'i 

26 

ti2 

Is 

r,A 


MU'* 

MIM> 

3SO 

sil 

499 

7t)H 

1,1K.'* 

1. 8.10 

3,01.’4 

_ 



(1 

M3 

7 

OH 

.1.3 

103 


194 

242 

I 



7 

1 

1 



1 

• 8 ' 

1 

9 

I 




M 

M 

io 

1 


4 ' 

12 

16 

1 

24 ' 

It'. 

4!* 

37 

; 124 , 

, 17.f 

IIS 

’ 14P 

311 

375 

6St. 

1.1 

17 

13 

I.f 

!i 

1 4m 

los 

37 

I IMS, 

109 

2.XS 

3G7 

4 

Hi 

14 

11 

7 

3S 

79 

51 

1 

1T» , 

175 

294 

1 




2 


14 

M 

i o; 

M 

22 

24 

r.i 

33;) 

303 

59'J 

7.1,3 

1,11 * 

y.3iM 

' 1.593 

1 Ml')' 

3,603 

5,775 

9.138 

4 

1:1 

7 

• 

* 

It) 

17 ' 

51 

Ml 

! as ' 

,58 

106 

161 

1.0M 

•IS? 

, 1.14 

I.04H 

1,173 

‘ I,9M9 

1,19? 

: 2,531 

1 4,379 1 

6,015 

10,178 

l(fl93 

'l7« 

lot 

17.Y 

009 ' 

91 A 

‘ I.IM9 ' 

3,004 

1 I^.Mi 

i.sno 

3 .192 

16,017 

13.409 

MA 

1 

1.1 

TM5 

;99 

, 390 

l,.30S 

! 

1,171 . 

9KS 

2.f>d3 

3 Osl 


SUM 

f'.Ml 

l,7SM 

y.yoo , 


H..3b4 |4„30l 

11,410 

10,395 i 

2f88S 

33,2^3 
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Return of the Total Number of Persons employed in Cotton, Woollen, Worsted, Flax, 
•and Silk Factories, rcspectiyely, in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the Total 
Number in the United Kingdom : showing the respective Numbers of Males and 
Females ; the Number employed under Thirteen Years of Age, the Number between 
Thirteen and Eighteen Years, and the Number above Eighteen Years of Age ; also 
specifying the Numbers in each County. 

E N G L I S F A* C T O 9,1 E S.* 
c o r T o N. 


C O r N T I E s. 


Chester | 

Cornwall ... 

Cumberland 

Derby 

Flint 

Gloac«'«tcr 

Lancaster 

Leicester 

Middlesex 

Norfolk 

Nottingham 

Stafford 

Surrey 

Warwick* 

York 1 


Totai. for England j 


Under Thirteen 
\eara of Age. 

Between ITiirteen 
and Eighteen Yearaj 
of Age. } 

Above Eighteen 
Years of Age. 


Tot A u 


Males. 

! Females 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

! Females. 

Males am 
Females. 










number. 

number. 

number. 

number. | 

number. 

number. 

u umbel 

number. 

mini her 

1,0H7 

; 640 

4,616 

5,313 • 

12,141 

14,090 

17,854 

20,2.52 

, .38,10.5 


1 

43 ; 

4 

56 

5 

99 

1 194 

24 

: 26 

2.11 

442 > 

622 j 

957 

877 

1,42.5 

; ^2,302 

All 

I 32H 

1,470 

2,263 ‘ 

2,760 1 

4,070 

4.741 

6,861 

11,602 

11 

ii n 

28 

35 ) 

5K ! 

K8 

97 

134 

' 231 


. . 

201 

300 

244 j 

785 

445 

1,065 

l,.5:)0 

7,821 

4,625 

24,401 

35,18.5 1 

57.54H ! 

71,993 

89,770 

iii.Hn3 

201,573 

4 

! 

36 

92 ' 

17H j 

1 275 

21M 

367 i 

585 



IIH 

87 , 

131 

j IGI 

249 

248 

497 



11 

29 

42 

1 63 

53 

H2 ' 

135 

7 

. 4 

136 

41H 

250 

H3I 

393 

1 .213 1 

1 .u36 

41 

44 

168 

395 . 

40% 

I 750 

614 


1,HU3 



44 

.. * 

37 

3 

81 

3 

84 



13 

1 41 I 

19 1 

1 2H 

32 

69 

101 

1,207 

' 1127 

2.340 

3,101 1 

4,344 1 

4,H20 

7,891 

8,8 IK ' 

16,739 

10,723 

< 6814 

> 33, HI 4 j 

1 47.944 i 

7H,7H3 1 

1 9K,950 j 

123.320 

1M,70H 

277,028 


English Factories — (continued). 


w o R s 1 * K 1 ). 


C O IT N T I K S. 

i 


Lnder Thirteen 
Years of Ago. 


Between Thirteen 
; and Eighteen Y'ears 
ot Age. 


Above Eighteen 
Years of Ago. 


Total. 



Males. 

Females. 

Males, i Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

1 Females^ 

Males ami 
Females. 


number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

Devon. 



to 


It 

52 

24 

86 

no 

Durham 1 

4r, 

28 1 

58 

MH 

70 

280 

182 

456 

638 

Lancaster 

23 

24 ' 

40 

9 64 

98 

91 

161 

179 

340 

Leicester ■ 

2 

4 

247 

291 

487 

759 

736 

1,054 

I,7'.I0 

Middlesex 

.. 


15 

9 

2 

24 

3 

27 

Norfolk ' 

if t 

"iG 1 

8.3 

292 

106 

831 

206 

1,139 

47 

1,345 

Northampton ' 

4 

10 

7 

19 

34 

18 ! 

45 

92 

Nottingham 


1 s 

3 

33 

15 

14 . 

18 

47 

65 

Stafibrd. 

Surrey , 


i f 1 

* i 

2 

j 16 

16 

8 

10 

22 1 

16 

11 

18 

45 

34 

56 

York 

5362 j 

3794 ; 

398.5 1 

! 9/»68 

6362 

19,928 1 

13,700 

33,590 

47,290 

Total for England. 

34.53 

3884 ' 

4452 

_ 10,767 

} 7228 

22,013 1 

1\I33 

i 80,664 1 

1 51,797 
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Enolisu Pactobies— ( conft‘«j«d). 






w o 

0 L L 

£ N. 




COUNTIES. 

Under Thirteen 
Years of Age. 

Between Thirteen 
and Eighteen \ ears 
of Age. 

I Above Eighteen 

1 Years of Age. 

Total. 



Males. 

t 

Females. 

dales. 

1 F<;males. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

FeuialcH. 

Males and 
Females. 


number. 

number. 

utuber, 

Mtiniber. 

^number. 

j numtier. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

Hrecon 



23 

10 

37 

. 9 

62 

19 

81 

J,Vtr.diK»n.... 

^(iMrtiiarthon. 

*s 

5 

4 

13 

38 

i 

1 25 

7 

31 

! 8 

12 

23 

74 

16 

37 

41 

111 

Chester 

d4 

3 

10 

i 24 

i 45 

1 4 

75 

33 

108 

tumherlaud. 

*23 

in 

' .SI 

G3 

. Ill 

42 

18.*) 

121 

306 

DeiihiKrh 

IH 


53 

• 29 

1 100 

44 

231 

74.* 

305 

OiTby 

5 

1 

2 

1 

1 19 

! 3 

26 

5 

31 

Devon 

21 

30 

05 

398 

1 232 

007 

348 

1,134 

1,482 

Dorset.... . 



20 

' 16 

! 23 

30 

43 

46 

89 

KuseX 



2 

1 1 

1 1 

1 

3 

2 

5 

Clamorgau 

U 

8 

30 

or. 

! 71 

38 

107 

112 

210 

(Doucester 

2 a 

12 

8H0 

; 820 

• 1.583 

LOK.'V 

2,491 

2,817 

5,308 

Hants 



2 

S 1 

> 2 

.. 

4 

1 

I’m 

Hereford.. I 

.. 


2 

7 

4 


0 

7 

I 13 

Lancaster ' 

•7(17 


051 

1078 

1 2,943 

1,6>I5 

4,G01 

3,370 

7,971 

•' eicest'jf 

i 


27 

46 

1 Cl 

! cu 

a 

107 

1 196 

Liiirolii 1 



7 

i 3 

! 4 

, 3 

11 

6 

1 17 

Menonctb 

2 

3 

30 

' 17 

43 

! 28 

* 75 

50 

125 

Miiiillohex 

2 


31 


; 166 

1 JtS 

202 

28 

1 230 

Muiimouth 

3 

' ’*1 

13 

28 

47 

' 19 

63 

48 

i *11 

Montgomery ... 

32 

IS 

238 

123 

232 

; 83 

522 

221 

743 

Norfolk. 

10 

3 

7 

10 

29 

10 

46 

20 

i 75 

Nurthutuberlaod . 

2 


1 

I 

7 

1 7 

10 

H 

! 18 

Oxford 

2 

*3 

78 

72 

104 

i C8 

181 

143 

i 327 

Had nor 



1 

.. 

2 

1 

3 

1 

! 4 

Salop 

11 


50 

13 

137 

63 

207 

82 

280 

Soil!' 

20 


383 

322 

713 

722 

1,122 

1.058 

1 2,180 

Surrey 



40 

2 

mri 

8 

125 

10 

135 

V\ estmoreland 



53 

130 

120 

80 

224 

262 

486 

Wilts 



670 

418 

1,2.'»3 

877 

1,939 

255 

1,325 

3.26.5 

Worcester 



11 

144 

214 

; 274 

418 

673 

\ ork 



0.730 

334(i 

14,029 

f)./>4C j 

24,607 

14,1,10 

38.737 

Tin A 1 . for Knglaiid.j 

4200 

3(N{H 1 

! 10,021 

H2.'.3 

23,1 3.1 

1.1,401 

:fr.9C.3 




* Slime worsted milU are iucludod under tins head, the rcturiie from which do uot dietioguieh between woollen 
aud worsted. 


Knolisti FactoriEvS — (continued)^ 


( OU Nf lES. 





FLAX. 

i 




Under Thirteen 
Years of Age. 

Between Thirteen 
and Eighteen Y'ears 
«»f Aj;e. 

Above Kighteen 
k e.irs Ilf Age. 

T O T A L. 

Males. 

Fenisles. 

Males. 

Fern ilea. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males and 
Females. 


number. 

uiimber. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

immlier. 

number. 

nuniber. 

UnmlMfrland 

36 

2.1 

rio 

IIJ 

151 

300 

213 

415 

688 

Derby 

9 

12 

i» 

20 

4 

56 

. 22 

88 

no 

Di'vcin 



2 

5 

11 

33 

13 

38 

.11 

Dorset 



48 

in 

88 

312 

136 

453 

58t> 

d)iirham 

10 

7 

11 

32 , 

43 

122 

64 

161 

225 

Cloucester 



7 

37 

4 

47 

11 

84 

95 

Huitts 



3 

47 

7 

37 

10 

84 

94 

Kent 



54 

30 

28 

28 

82 

58 

140 

Unosstor 

73 

55 

319, 

562 

?54 

1179 

745 

1.790 

2.541 

Middlesex.,, 



30 

U 

82 

63 

113 

77 

190 

l^urthumberland . . 



60 

155 

78 

102 

138 

257 

^ 305 

Kdlon 

53 

51 

99 

102 

200 

2.10 

352 

389 

^ 741 

iiomerset 

1 


5M 1 

137 

59 

2.17 

118 

374 

49S 

Surrey 

2 


» 33 

21 

.54 

!7 

80 

38 

127 

Westmoireland 

20 

is 

35 

75 

120 

214 

187 

31« 

501 

Wilts 



9 


10 


10 


10 

York 

620 

570 

1552 

305t; ' 

2.538 

4491 

4716 

8?I26 

12,842 

I'^rALfor England. 

H36 

1 752 

2.18.5 « 


3837 

7.V# i 

7058 

12.782 

19.840 
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OKIENTAL COMMERCE. 


Erolish Factobiss— ( eo»A'n«e(/). 


COUNTIES. 


Bucks 

Chc’fter 

l>urliy 

Devon.. 

Dorset 

Kssex 

Gloucester 

Hants 

Hertford 

Kent 

Lancaster 

Middlesex 

NLrfolk 

Nottingham 

Oxford 

Somerset 

Stafford 

Suffolk 

Warwick 

W ilts 

WoTcc.stcr 

York 


Tot A 1 . for England.' 


Dnder Thirteen 
Years of Age. 


Between Thirteen 
and Eighteen Years 
of Age. 


Above Eighteen 
Years of Age. 


Males. Females. Males. Fenia]eS|| Males. Femali 

number number, number, \iumlier. | number. :^mb< 

:«> 29 34 I 4 5 

1175 IdHO 14:U *2320 j ‘2793 * 4.4G1 

2:>r> S73 604 1084 i 737 l,9Hl 

24 3] 21 10!11 i <25 I9i 

2(i 10-2 1‘1 136 1 ‘27 • 13' 

r.7 IGd 89 M)3 253 l.U 

9 lOfi Id ‘iU2 8 151 

J) 42 3 99 12 91 

150 llN ir.l 137 180 10 

2 .. 13 :i 0( 

329 071 040 2070 1009 3.0 li 

.3 2 3H 32 77 • 14^ 

3 73 28 429 150 1.15.' 

94 l.*0 00 219 50 21-i 

7 0 .. 10 2 I! 

119 252 01 .'lOO 70 031 

78 239 1157 442 357 

.'i.'i 107 42 ‘206 II 

33 '>2 118 1S9 310 f>2'. 

46 117 22 I |8C ‘22 2i: 

74 117 0 128 7 I6f 

50 107 ‘ 162 I 293 497 3.V 

' 3603 ■ 93Ui 1 7218 | K..K31 

Tot.vls in all Factorio.s in Enj;^lan(l. 




number. 

72 

r.,7(»i 

1.490 

05 

409 

33 

26 

191) 

5 

118 
INI . 
210 


number. 

132 

8,168 

3,048 

329 

377 

i.HlK 

464 

237 

122 


I L'nd< r Thirteen Belwecu 1 birt» en Above Eigbteou 
I Yearn of Age. and Eighteen U'ars \ea'sof \ge. 

C O U N T 1 E S.| 

‘^ales.* Females. Males. Females. Males, i Females. 


Malt'S and 
Females. 


Brecon 

Bucks 

Cardigan . . . 

fUirniartben 

Ghester i 

(J'jniwall 

Cumberland { 

Denbigh. • 

Derby 

Devon j 

Dorset j 

. Durham 

Essex * 

Flint I 

Glamorgan 

Gloucester , 

Hants I 

H erefortl | 

Hertford | 

Kent I 

l4anca.*>ter j 

Leicester 

Lincoln | 

Merioneth. 

Middlesex... 

Monmn h I 

Montgomery.. 

Norfolk ' 

Northampton j 

Nofthuraberlaiid... 

Nottingham > 

G vforti J 

Radnor f. 

Salop ! 

Somerset *. ..! 

Stafford 

Suffolk 

Surrey j 

Warwick i 

•Westmoreland ' 

Wilt.**....- < 

W orciiulcf 

^ oik.... 


number. 

number. 

' number. 

DumlM'r. 

' iitiml) 

number. 

number. 

25 

' n» 

37 

0 

; ii2 

19 

81 

29 

31 

4 


' 72 

J32 

201 

13 

,5 

1 7 

H 

. 25 

16 

1 1 

38 

_ . 

31 

12 

74 

37 

111 

6,065 

7,857 

; 14,979 

’ 18,562 

; *2;i,630 

28,7.53 

.5‘i,3H3 

1 

43 

4 

5r» 

' 5 

jr.i 

101 

338 

OIK 

! 8.84 

] 1,308 

1,30.5 

1,991 

3.2')0 

,53 

29 

{ 160 

1 11 

' 231 

74 

.10.5 

1,985 

3,308 

! 3,520 

! 6,118 

1 0,285 

I0,<if)2 

16.8^7 

128 

,538 

2H2 

1 O'd 

‘ 455 

1,.5M7 

2,012 

80 

26;i 

138 

, 511 

241 

H7«l 

1,120 

60 

189 

i 122 

402 

246 

617 4, 

863 

9l 

.504 

! i!S-l 

1 1,159 

412 

1 820 ■ 

2,2.32 

28 

35 

. 58 ‘ 

' 88 

97 

134 

231 

30 

(•6 

I 1 

1 38 . 

, 107 

112 

219 

1,104 

1,3,59 

. 1.H.19 j 

; 2.973 

1 2,980 

4,4.50 > 

7,430 


154 

137 

ISO 

1 167 

418) 

422 

.54 

43 

33 

88 

87 

133 

26,351 

38,0.59 

02,552 

; 77.953 

97,H55 

122,937 

31 0 

129 

720 

i 1,0!M 1 

1,043 

1,528 

7 

3 ! 

4 


11 

6 

30 

‘ *7 j 

13 

1 28 1 

7.5 

50 

23.5 1 

1.34 1 

465 

39(> 

706 

532 

13 

2S { 

47 

19 

6.1 

48 

238 

125 1 

252 

83 

522 

221 

129 j 

700 ’ 

*327 

2,0.55 

486 

2.907 

7 

If? . 

34 

18 

45 

47 

1 

1.56 •' 

K5 

109 

148 

205 

205 ! 

670 : 

321 

1,079 

627 

1,90.1 

78 ‘ 

8*2 ; 

JOU 

I « 87 

193 

•1 

178 

1 

1.55 i 

117 1 

3.37 

1 299 

.559 

471 

.502 

• 905 I 

848 1 

1 .,593 

1,496 

2,824 

32.5 j 

839 ' 

778 

' 1,32.3 

1,222 

2,4(i7 

42 

200 

11 

18.5 

lOH 

498 

1‘29 1 

39 

’ 184 

f>0 

306 

90 

131 I 

2(K» 

399 

057 

493 , 

909 

88 , 

‘205 

246 

291 

111 1 

570 

710 

634 • 1 

1,28.5 

l.UfiO 

2,018 

1.81‘i 

17 

272 1 

221 , 

1 ! 

412 

8.11 

1 1,19.5 

21,661 • 

28,:i70 1 

36,114 

.51,632 1 

0.5,453 



CULTIVATION AND SUPPLY OF RAW MATERIALS, 
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SCOTCH FACTORIES. 

COTTON. 


con NT I KS. 

tinder Thirteen 
Years of Age, 

Between Thirteen 
ainl Eighteen Y'cars 
of Age. 

1 Above Kiglitecii 
j Ycara of Age. 


T O T A L. 



Males. 

i Females. 

Males. 1 Females. 

! Males. 

Females. 

Males. 


Males and 
Feroalec 



numbciA 

number, j n imher. j 

1 number. 

1 number. 


number 

number 

Aiipnlecn 

31 

27 

116 I 5K0 

! 201 

l.no'i 1 

408 

1.70.3 

2,11.1 

A>i 


‘ 60 . 

201 1 320 

ttt 

311 

»4H 

i 60fi 

1,041 

' iSutr 

nrfCknMnnan 

\l 


10.3 145 


2Uf» 1 

220 

; 435 

6:)5 

I'linilmrtoii 

7 

11.1 157 

146 

344 

270 

1 508 

778 

hiikt lulbright .... 

2 

.3 

24 ; 41 

3.3 

I 80 

61 

1 ^24 

185 

I.>iii.iik 

77 

art 

136.3 ! 40‘i| 

3701 

10,600 

.3143 

1 15.580 

20,72*> 

) •tlhth^DTP 

10 

6 

i Id ! 2H 

2H 

21 

56 

' .58 

114 

reoltiCM 

iVith 


02 

ir.7 , 2*11 

IH"* 

j 575 

427 

1 010 

1.157 

UlMlfl VU' 

114 

! HU 

Hl):> ! lUHG 

113.1 

3;i7i 

21(i2 

A.ltO 

7, 60S 

''tiilini; 

1 

IH , 

42 lit 

M) 

1 275 

1 1J« 

4»7 1 

1 511 

Tijtai 












■^(co7itun(r(l). 

- 







* 






W 0 

R S 1 

i: D 




i 

(’ () C N T I KS. 

r rider TliirtiM'ii | 
Years of \i*e 

Between Thirteen 1 
and Eighteen Years ; 
ol \ge 

1 Above F.igliteen 
' \ cars ot Age 


Total. 



Males 

1 Fe mates, j 

Males. . Females. | 

j Males. 

Females 

1 Males. 

Females 

.Males and 

1 Females, 

Perth ' 

tiuiube^*. 


number, number. 1 

1 number. 

> numlier. 

number. 

number. 

, number. 

number | 

1 .. 3 i 

1 

I 




iScntrew ' 



4 , 4*1 1 

1 f,7 

! 2H 

>01 

' 77 

: 138 



*’ 1 


* / 

I’oMi tor .Scotland .. .. ! 

! 1 :»2 i 

O'* 

2‘» ! 


BUS — 

81 

14.1 


Scotch Factories — (cotifiniti-d). 

W O •> L I. B N. 


' 0 F N T 1 E S. 

Under Thirteen 
Years ul Age. 

Between Thirteen 
and Eighteen Years ' 
of Age. 

Above Eighteen ' 
Y'ears of Age. 


Total. 



Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females 

Males am^ 
Females. 

Aberdeen 

number. 

10 

number 

16 

iiuoiber. 

146 

r»r» 

7 

number 

3.16 

188 w t 
13 

26*4 

42 

23 

10 

number. 

101 

124 

15 

086 

38 

27 

number 

601 

142 

: 14 

number. 

4(.6 

lui 

20 

1333 

61 
* 42 

number. 

8.51 

33.5 

27 

Tf't'i 

uumtier. 

1310 

520 

47 

Ayr 

11 

5 

Herwick 


FUckinarmaii 

•bimfrles 



247 

23 

g 

i »•« 

! '*3 

1 0 

2010 

148 

78 

.50 

Filii.burgh 

■7 

4 

30 

16 

KIgin... 



4 

30 

■ « 


.Fife 





Ttirfar 



1 

1.5 

3 

5 

1 


i li 


3 

so 

I 9 

59 

4 

Inverness 

** 


1 ; 


* 1 
39 

4 

' 20 

hlncardine 

* * 



1 

hinroKs 

;; 


A ' 


i ”4 

i 

19 I 

909 1 

5 

9 

10 

1 581 

i 20 

38 

I -1490 

^ 5 

Kirkcudbright 

banark 

binlithgow 

1 1 

12 

.. 

1 xl 

7 • 

230 

4 

: 

11 

067 

1 

' 8 
j 3:>4 

iVobles ...;. . 
P«rth 

2 


1.1 

30 

16 ; 

38 j 

12 ' 

218 i 

123 

232 

3 

22 

U 2 

! 

i .1 

*( 21 

10 

; 234 

1 249 

I 2113 

37 

122 ' 
23 j 
.582 1 

7<J0 1 

781 i 

27 

1 1*9 

59 

** 

1 56 

181 

46 

1035 

c Itenfrew 

*' 


i; 

17 

438 

575 

614 

20 

n 

453 

«83 

•bixburph .. 

g 

”1 

130 

Selkirk 

22 

II 

10.1 

ICR 

1171 

^tiTlinor 

1 1 


1 1 1 1 

Wigton 



nMi 

7 

1 ^ 

•tlf J 

1 A/D 


.. 

1 






aa 

Total foj^ Scotland 

80 1 

1 68 



1312 

1784 i 

4023 

i 2410 ! 

MIS 

1 4M^ _ 

1 96.17 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE. 


Scotch Factories— 


FLAX. 


COUNTIES. 

Under Thirteen 
Years of Age. 

Between Thirteen 
and Eighteen Years 
of Age. 

Abtire Bighteett 
Years of Age. 

1 


Tots i.. 


Males. 

Females. 

i Males. 

Fetn«iles« 

.. . 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

f 

Females. 

Males and 
Feuialea 


number. 

^ number. 

1 number. 

! number. 

number. 

^niber. 

aarober. 

aanther. 

iiiimber 

Abertleen 

It 

1 

304 

K32 

673 

1,79*. 

lOdt 

3,671 

3.7. '.2 

Ayr 

4 

1 14 

40 

83 

13H 

27H 

1811 

375 


Edinburgh 

12 

! 1.6 

37 1 

77 

74 

119 

1*3 

*11 


Fife i 

1 

13 

ls4 1 

r>H6 

522 

1.751 

71V 

2.4:j3 

3.1m ' 

Forfar 

72 

19»; 1 

iim;’» * 

19.'.n 

1022 

fi.MOS 

9763 

K,irA 

10.92*1 

Kincardine J 


1 

3 . 

It 

in 

52 

13 

63 

7*. 

Lanark * 



120 

311 ' 

IH7 

3?2 

307 

636 

91.1 

erth 1 

‘i i 

7 

92 . 

150 1 

li.7 1 

i;,io 

*G« 

7H7 

1.<H7 

lenfreur 

t 

-I ; 

20 i 

111 ; 

7.1 

279 

101 

421 


OTAL for .Scotland.) 

U»'* i 

i 

1073 1 

1263 » 

34»»ri ' 

11.214 i 

5547 

' I5,7H.1 ! 

21,3.10 


Scotch Factories— (cfmtinutd). 


SILK. 


t 

f: 0 U N T I E S. ! 


I ndcr ThirttH'n 
^ (skr« of Apt*. 

Males. 


Latiaik. 

Konfr««w 


Totai for Scotland.! 


' numb* r 

r. 


Hiftween Thirteen 
and Eifrhtc*rn Yearn 
.1 Ajre 


Above Hicht(*en 
\ earH of Age 


T CJ T A L. 


Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females 

Mali's and 
Females 

number. 

uumb*‘r 

number 

number 

number. 

number. 

nunilier 

number 

31 1 

i **7 

20.5 

02 

; 27 1 

151 

509 

721 

26 

10 1 

1 tr> • 

40 

1 I3'> 

67 

237 ! 

294 

r,i4 1 

61 i 

3.1*1 ! 

141 

! 407 1 

*21 ! 

i 796 1 

i.*i: 


ScoTi.AXD. — All four Factor! .^s. 



TOTAL OF j 

1 

COUNT IBS. 

1 Under Thirteen 
i Y'earsufAge. 

Between Thirteen 
and Eighteen Years 

Of Kge. 


' Males. Females. 

Males. Females. . 


Aberdeen 

Ayr 

Benrick 

Bute 

Clackmannan . 

Diii»baiti»n 

Durofrier . 


numlier. number. 


Ah 

ro 


w 


nuiat>er 

060 

3fi3 

7 

105 

217 

113 


number. 

I.74H 

097 

13 

145 

261 

157 


number. 

I,M7 

354 

1.1 

115 
IWO 

116 


Edinburgh 

Elgin 

Fife 

1 

! 10 

45 

4 

19.1 

1070 

SI 

10 

, 10 

! 691 

» 1,960 

JO 

1 lot 

f 30 

Forfar 

Jnrerner* 

72 

1 


1 530 

1,627 

Kincardine 

! 

i • • 1 


i 

i ?? 

Kinro'ifj 



6 

1 11 

1 I* 

Kirkcudbrighf.. 
Jjsnarl^, . . . 

Linlithgow 

Fi'ebles 

1 *•’ 

' 104 

10 

1 y 

' l'»l 

6 

5 

J' i 

1 76i. j 
22 

13 1 

Ottfl 

451 i 
5.781 

' »•* : 

1 « 0 
' 46 

4,647 
2" 

Perth 

I 7 ft 

' 6'* 

iii ' 

*2 

Renfrew.. , , 

Roxburgh 

Selkirk. . .. ! 
Stirling 

121 

1 h 

2V 

119 

! li i 

941 

136 1 

isa ; 

4H4 

.2 ‘.I 

*1K 

123 

445 

1,.I40 

43H 

575 

Wigtnn 


1 •* 

i *T. 1 

20H 

^ 1 

340 

094 

• 30 


To I A 




Eighteen 
of Age. 

; Females. 

Males. 

T o T A 1 

; Females. 

• 

number. 

number. 

. nurnbi'*. 

' 3,391 

I,P55 

i 5,329 

1 73l 

7*7 

1.406 

14 

30 

37 

2‘*0 

290 

435 

1 52? 

1.333 

786 

! 344 

*70 

.506 

1 <3 

61 

67 

1 13H 

165 

347 

6 

34 

16 

L76* 

734 

2,466 

6.010 

*,769 

H.166 

14 

39 

*0 

6* 

17 

63 

4 

11 

9 

HK 

80 

)4J 

11,41/ 

6,513 

17,37* j 

34 

fl! 

56 

3 

37 1 

19 

1.2'.' 

HtO 1 

l,7K0 

a,«2i 

2,414 ; 

6.196 

234 

MS 

453 

24f» : 

7«1 i 

8»a 

rm 1 

1>07 i 

90* 

a : 

37 1 

0 


jMales 


aurl 


mini be’ 
7,H4 
2,133 
47 
6.H5 
2, OP* 
77«* 
I4i* 
412 
60 

.69 

HO 

20 

*23 

JI9 

50 

SjtitO 

H, 6Ut 

I, 036 
1,173 
1,000 

33 





(’ULTlVA'rrON AM) SLTl'LX OK RAW MATERIALS. 


8G5 


I R I S if FAC T O R I R S. 

r O T T <) N. 


( O L' N T 1 K S. 


T’nder Tliirtei*n 
Vouri« of Age. 


Aotweeu 'I'hirfeeu 
nod Kighteen \ »-arM 
of A (re. 


Above rii;hteen 
Yedr> of Age. 


j Mal^* j Ft malc)!. Malea. ■ f*'* ruiitea. Male.n. ; Fi'iualei*. j 


M ib '8 aixl 
F* (oalen 






T»owo 



Kililiirr 

f.oiitli 

Mt’<(tb 

Monagbaii 

yueen'H ('oonty, 

'I ipperary 

rone 


number. 

. uumiIht. 1 

1 number. 

i' number, j 

1 uiiinber 

1 nuiiibel 


la.'i 

r/K 1 

1 17 t» 

47 » ! 

! 3 !l 

:<>7 I 

1 0 |« 

:n» 

A * i 

1 .'r^ 

' **1 

01 

III 

I'i , 

l .')0 

151 j 

101 * 

' :i 2 '> , 


) 

7 * 1^4 

• 2 t 

01 1 

! 00 


>•» 

1 . 30.1 

JF.: 

•20 

rN 


1 2 ‘2 : 

•43 J 


;u.t 

:Kt 

•i 7 '■ 

34 

71 

07 ! 

i IW ; 

I 0 -, 


Uateitonl. . 

....I 



! iuo 


. 1 .') 1 

Vi'i 

314 



» .viord 

. . . ' 

• 2 , 

r, 1 

! 

12 

‘ 2 u 

3 *. 

41 



\N Ilk low . . 

'| 




!i 

/)! 

1.1 




1 I* ('otton 

Ireland 

f»»r' 

I 

‘1 

11 1 

1 

77.3 

1 

1 

' ‘131 

1 .H 4 U 


1 2 , 03.3 , 

1 

lot A I (aitton 

lor, 


1 

1 r»'r 2 


1 


j 

1 


.Sriitiuiul 

3 T'» 

•Ra. 1 

.V 4 r. • 

a.Of.l 

1 5 . 7**0 

lO.KUi 

b.‘J 2 l 1 

23 .SCi 3 j 

3 . 3 . 1 1 »{ 

I'oiAi lot Hnglaiitl.j 

lu .72 1 ' 

• .Ml ' 

:«?.•»! 1 

47 .im 

1 

7 >.‘».'»o ; 

123,320 j 

IWJOH j 

•2771121 

liK* Sl> '1 OT Al 

1 

1 i imi 1 

riMi : 

UT.rii 

.'i 7 . 37 *«* 

1 H'l 5 ’i:i 

nr.*ai 7 ' 

1 :I 4 .I >!>1 i 

1 H 2 .V 30 1 

i 310,327 


luisic F \rTouir.s — (rontinmd ), 

w o n s T !•: i> 


( () r N T I K s 


I'mlfr Tbirfet'ii ***"/'^' VI s/i. * Aiiovo r.iyiireen ’ ». 

A ear. ef Age '"•* ^ I V..nr.H of Vge. ’ ’ 

j , ^ ^ 

Mai* - ' Fi'inulea M.di" Pcinalee. ' .Mules. Feinuleti. MhIis. 


Ibibliii 

It - ('oiiO'> .... 

diiIurI (or 

Iri'laiol 

^ (I r i i W for 

Slotl. Mti 

loTAf \\ or**ted for 
Knalaiid ' 

flllAN?)TMTAI..' 


nuinbei , uniiibet. 


tiuiiiber tiiiinber. ' niiiiiber. ' number, nmnber. iinniber. 


i 

! 

LM 

3 *» 

40 

! 01 ' 

01 

100 ' 

101 



7 

40 

30 : 

40 

: ■ 



■a 

40 

HO 

. !.| 

l»l 

; ; 

23 S 



32 ; 

:»u 

1 ‘i'l' ; 

02 

: " i 

143 

3 ,HH 1 

1 , 4.72 

10,767 : 

7 , 22 < 

22,013 ‘ 

r 1.33 

1 30 ,i'>(i 1 1 

M .707 

1 3 , UK 4 

L. . .^'**1 __ 

10 ,KO.% ! 

7 ,:ioo 

22 . 1.13 . 

1 

3 *;,KH ‘2 1 

.V 2 ,I 7(3 J 


I K r SH F A r TO K 1 KS — {C(Wfi H tt! d ) . 

W O L L l>: N. 


c 0 V N T 1 E S i 


I nder Tbirtocn i ”V^ - V*. ^ 

^ ears of Age. 1 *’**‘'*J‘\V " ^ 


Above Kigbleen 
Yearn uf Age 


<a)i k . . 

Dublin 

Kildan* I 

Kilkenny 

Queen'* County.... 

^IPperary { 

»> Htarford ! 

Totai. Woollen for 

Ireland 

Iota I. Wrwlleu for 

Scotland 

• OTA I, Woollen for 
Eogland 

Quand Total ... 
VOT., IV, 


Males. 

f Females, j 

Males. 

j Females. 

Males 1 

b'emalos. | 

Mule.i. 

, ruoiHivs 

Females. 

number. 

1 n limber. 

number 

1 iiiiiitU>r 

uuber. 1 

DUttibt>r 1 

luimlior. 

1 number 

1 number. 


1 

•A 

4 !» 


03 > 

01 * 

i 112 , 

! IHI 

2 

’ 1 

41 

33 j 

pil ; 

132 , 

2,34 

: ioH : 

1 402 




11 1 

13 


1.3 

i 10 1 

1 # 32 






111 

0.7 1 

110 

211 


:: 1 

3 

.30 

31 •! 

*' , 

34 1 

1 

1 10.7 


0 

! ‘4 

7 


13 ' 

(S, 

1 lb 


. . 1 


1.7 j 

70 

43 , 

75 I 

1 43 .'* 


— 

• * -- 

"" “T 



i 

I — ^ 

— 

2 

1 

70 

114 , 

4.72 ' 

404 j 

.s 3 ;» 

MO i 

1 , 0-^2 


as 


{ 



1 


80 

. 7(3 

1.312 

l.-M j 

4.023 i 

2.410 1 

. 7 . 41.7 

4.222 

o.r* 3 ; 

420(1 

3008 * 

10,021 

j R.**-) 1 

23 , 1.33 : 

13,401 i 

37,%.7 J 

24.722 

62,637 * 

42 HH 

3127 ' 

12 . 01.7 

1 10 . 1 . M ' 

27,010 

i«. 2 r» 

4 . 3 , 01.3 

!# lo.iu.'. 

^ 73,406 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE. 


Irish Factories — (contmued). 


V L A X. 


COUNTIES 

Under Thirteen 
\ ears of Age. 

Retweeii Thirteen 
and Eighteen \ eai ‘ 
ol Age. 

Above Eighteen 
\ ears ot Age. 





Males. 

Females. 

Malei 

Females. 

M.des. 

Females 

Malu'L 

Frinales. 

Males and 
Females. 


11 umber. 


number. 

uiiinbf*r. 

number. 


, Dumber. 

Dumber. 

number. 

Antrim.. 


27 

i:)!iU 

2,101 

l,ri7C 

4M43 

2,97.5 « 

6,27 1 

<1,240 

Armagh. 


, , 

59 

155 

• 105 

25H 

Kit 

413 

.5-7 

Donegal 



20 

.5K 

28 

62 

54 , 

120 

174 

Down. 



.536 

852 

R27 

1.234 

1.363 

2.080 

3,449 

Dublin 



49 

82 

51 


ion 

l'»7 

297 

Kildare 



7H 

112 

f)ti 


J4t 

262 

406 

Londonderry. 



12 

10.*! 

<•:) 


105 

270 

384 

Louth 



14* 

222 

1.57 

4> 


622 

920 

Mrath 



14 

54 



45 

128 

173 

Monai'lijn . . . 



2S 

107 




200 

3.38 

T>roue 



95 

3<<9 


V 466 1 

1 20!k 

K,'i5 

1,124 

Total for Ireland. . 


27 1 

215*4 

4,235 

3,12‘< 

7,2.'1l i 

O.'iUt 

^ 11.10.3 

I7,08H 

Toiai. tot Scotland. 

ID!) 

296 

lorn 

4,2.5.1 

3.465 

11.2.11 

.5.M7 

15.7HI 

21,330 

lot AL for England. 

R:i6 

752 1 

2;ts5 

4,517 

3,837 

7.513 1 

7,0.. 8 

12.7M2 

1!4810 

Sr AND Totai 

9.1 1 i 

1 



10,430 

25,078 1 

1 IH.20I 

40.0.58 

.58.258 


luKLANi). — All Four Factoric?^. 


T O 1 A L OF ALL FA C T () II I E S 


COUNTIES. 


I ilhirfeen 


t'Hm fif Age. 


; IJptwoffi Thirteen 
' anU Eighteen Vcarn 
; «l Ai'C 


Above Eighteen 
YearM ut Age. 


Antrim 

Armagh.. 

Cork. .... 
Donegal ... . 

Down 

Dublin 

Kildare 

KilEeuhy 

l.:jndoiidcrry. . 

Louth 

Meath 

Monaghan 


lipperary.. 
r>rone.. .. 
Waterford 
Wexford., , 
Wicklow... 


TcjTai. 

land. 

Total 

land 

Toiai. 

laud 


for Ire-; 
for Scot- 
f.ir Eng- 


Males 

' I’cmales. 

Malen 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Moles. 

Females. 

{.Males and 
Leiiiales 

1 number. 

number. 

number 

fiiinibcr. 

number. 

li umber 

number. 

nuieber. 

number 

! ^ 

i 27 

1,02.5 

2,329 

1,7.52 

4,»i22 

3,m 

6,978 

10,26-1 




IV) 

157 

339 

248 

521 

72 



24 

, 49 

45 

6.1 

69 

112 

IKI 



26 

, 5»» 

28 

ra 

.54 

120 


i ^ 


6h0 

1,003 

‘♦96 

l,.56;i 

1.Kk2 

2,560 

1 4,218 

1 2 

' 1 

ur, 

' 220 

312 

.547 

47<i 

7»iH 

L'tl 

! .. 


98 

161 

102 

IV) 

200 

341 

541 

[ 



2 

95 

114 


11(1 

211 

1 


42 

103 

63 

176 

lor, 

279 

384 

I 


174 

249 

191 

471 

36.5 

720 

1,08.5 

i 


14 

54 

31 

74 

45 

12H 

17,3 


'* 

28 

107 

50 

1.53 

78 

260 

338 



! 4 


80 

90 

84 

139 

223 

j 


i 6 

• 2 

7 

1 j 


3 

16 



95 

389 ] 

! 174 , 

4)'ifl 1 

1 ‘Ml 

8.5.5 

1,121 

i : 


ur, 

219 1 

1 424 

5,50 

r>8‘» 

7(»9 

1,3.58 

1 S* ' 

' 0 

13 

12 

26 > 

36 

41 

54 

9.5 

‘1 


20 

12 1 

1 51 

!. 1 

68 

17 

80 

1 157 

1 




1 

4,614 1 

9,57.5 1 

r~ 

1 7,779 

11,812 

22, .591 

. 1 58.5 

.1 

779 j 

1 6,3<m 



30,948 1 

20,466 1 

40,777 

07,243 

1 22,109 

i9,2‘j.5 ; 

1 54,876 

80,701 

120.201 1 

1.57,708 

197,248 I 

257.794 

485,042 

i 22.769 

20,113 

61.426 

j 101,039 i 

138.298 

198,2.31 , 

225,493 

319,383 

544,876 


Chand Total.. 

Notk. — A considerable nuinT>er of fartorVa being at present unoccnpidlL oi only partially at work, in conso- 
'juciice of the depressed state of trade, the total uumtier of those uow employed lu tbu lactones of the United 
SviiiKdom i« of c:oi|rse not so great as in ordinary times of prcispcrous trade. 

J'he number of factories from which returns to the application for the numbers employed hare not been received, 
• not con.siderable 

Fat tory OJiftf, Ajtril 16, 164;. * 
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ri'MIVATION AND SUPI'LV OF RAW MATERIALS. 

I 


Totals of all Factories in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

SILK. 


7 O T A 1. S. 

j ruder Thirleen 

I Veara of Ape. 

1 Itetween 'f’hirtecn 
and hiphtecn Years 
oi Aifp. 

Abore EighteeD 

Y ears of Age. 


Total. 




Ketn.'ilefl 

_• 

MaltM. 

1 

I ) euialea. 

Male 

Pemalea. 

Male*. 

Feoialea. 

Males and 
Pemalea. 

*j«»iALfor IrelHiMl.. 

1 oi «i. for Krotlaiiil. 
'['oi AL for Luglaiiil. 

iiuinl>cr 

17 

‘i'.e.l 

number. 

iioiie. 

59 

, 4777 

luiniliut 1 
none. 

• 03 

3(103 

Liianiber. 
r none 

330 

1 9310 , 

UUMltK^r 

none. 

HI 

71*18 1 

nuinber 

none. 

407 

15.831 

nuiiilx'r. 

none. 

221 

13.772 

o umber, 
none. 

29,910 

number. 

none. 

1,017 

43.600 

(^MANO Toiai 




DG10 

r3.vj 1 

1 16.2.3K 

13,093 

3M.714 

44.707 


i^FUCiAL allies of all Ilritish and Irish Woven Maimfactifres Exported from the 
United Kln^rdoin to all Countries durinu: the followin*; Years : — 


) i: A 

K 

S. 

M.i- 

uuf<u*tifre« 

(Niltort 
'Y am 

1 

MAN 

W 01)1 ten 

r P A C T 1* 

liiuei) 

R E S. 

Silk 

; Total of 

1 Wove 
‘ Palirirs. 

. roT\L of all, T otal of all 

1 other 1 Maiiii> 

1 Articles. 1 fuciures. 




£ 

X 

X 

X 

f 

! .C 

€ 

X 

Mt) .. 



i(-.:i.r.,i2i 

1,.3mMsO 

.5,580,:i01 

l,5>9,3(i7 

101,871 

! 2.5,023,21.5 

9,7.51,30.5 

34.774.520 

SI 7 



20,3')7.N7 

1 , 1 '2;),257 

5,07<'.O20 

I.'»I3,1'M 

1.52.7:14 

: 29.2,55,2.5:1 

1*,9^0.I4I 

1 3‘I,2;<3.107 

-.18 .. 



21.</77.93»i 

• 1,29(1.770 

(i..4 11.100 

V, 1.53, .109 

107,-5.59 

. 31,5K'),0«3 

10.:t73,8 44 

4 1 ,900 5.55 

Sl'l .. 



Jo H7o,20(i 

1 .^Vi.r.V'l 

4.<iO‘\27«) 

1,.547,.152 

126,809 

2I,7:i8,;i90 

H,ls5,l85 

3J.u^.^/8^» 

N-.*0 .. 



yo.rol.Loo 

2, (1 J 2, 1 53 

4,:o».i ‘jr.) 

j,9:j.'>,i.8»; 

118.370 

29, 1 44, 28 A 

8,073,7.53 

37.820, 293 

s/l .. 



2i.(.a(M*M 

l,M‘»8,f)'»5 

5,500,922 

3,:<93,44:i 

1 30.402 

31.478,95.5 

^..r.,9.38 

40.194,681 

sr3 .. 



21 ><•»*, 9^0 

2,:i'.3.2l7 

.*1,91.3,912 

2, .50 1.78.1 

141,007 

3.5,599,539 

7,958.9*>0 

4;I..').58 489 




21, 117, MU 

2,12.1,419 

5,.M9,7‘'U 

2,0.54, »9*' 

11 1.320 

.>1,87 8,175 

8,2«Ml,2'M 

4.1, 100.039 

SI.. 



27,iro.ni7 

2.9s 1,.|'J0 

<l.l.O».0'*3 

:4,283 103 

J. 59,0 Is 

3‘<,r3;i,579 

8,29(»,'1.57 

1S.024.052 

s i '. .. 



20, '*97, >71 

2.s'*7,7(»(. 

»12 1 

2,7(*9,772 

1.50,815 

58,28,5.209 

8J(.7,8I2 

4(). 153,022 

syO . 



21,115 

3.748..V3(i 

5 0 1 I.'»85 

2 05i;,70O 

100.7.38 

32,30‘i,l74 

r,‘Ll2,S.39 

40. i:i2,854 

•".'7 . 



•2'j.2n;}.i IS 


.5.9;o,dO| 1 

2,808.08 1 

ir3.:i34 

42,141,013 

9.1:12.435 

5I.2i 9.102 

-JH 



2S.0K9,9:«I 

4,Is.\M1I 

.5,72".079 ' 

3,ii8,v;o 

I7'.87l 

■ 21.193,037 

9.530.113 

.52.1119,728 

HJ9 



.'ll.sl'i ' 01 


.*),:(•• I,9i*7 

3.003, 3'I » 

22(». 1:0; 

4.5 8.55,24.8 ■ 

9,010,175 

5.5.405,723 

i3ll .. 



Kid 


5,.5:)i,ou • 

3. KM, 031 

435 04.5 

50, 1 l8,)W‘i 

I0,:u:{,948 

00.402 (137 

S3I .. 



:i;i.(.s2,47.i 

• ,M.71,li00 

0,1 >*7 ,••(.'» 

:4,062,u|5 

4(‘)9.o70 

49.'a>4.07r» 1 

9.:i80.0l8 

60,090. 12;i 

-'.ri .. 



1 37.0(»d,7.'»0 

. <1,72 

0 000, 700 < 

2,019,343 

474.:»«‘» 

1 .5.i,87»>,sd7 

1 1.00.5,230 

01.582,637 

‘•.13 . 



! 4o,o'>M.ri:i 

I 41,279,057 

7,891.142 ! 

3.:»i3,7r,7 

<i9 1.773 

' 5S,4ni,"')y . 

Il,l(7().9(il 

69.033,8.53 

S.il .. 



' 44.201.315 

t ^^'»02,2:^7 

i» m\vtH 1 

:i.8it:,i9(i . 

.5.11,419 

j 01.992,1 5 

11. '.0:1.510 1 

1 73.49:v5..5 

si5 .. 

. . 


4 1.819,0.18 

, 7,:I99,H51 

7,52fi,4()7 j 

4,.I.5h,7.71 

792,U.S7 

04,926,114 

13 006.502 1 

1 77,9.TJ,<.16 

s.'tri .. 



50.0l(*.<)i 1 

. 7.8 1.4,818 

7,(»7 1,781 ® 

4,711,187 

7);7,98,5 

7I.642,(,S5 . 

i.S.210,591 1 

1 84,8.83.270 • 
I 72,312,207 

^7 .. 



41.9011,110 

1 9,21 1.7:12 

4..820.(;2i : 

3,()o:i,;ii2 

4:1 7.1 21 

00.027,918 

12,284,279 i 

StH .. 



51,.'.90,00:i 

10,202.011 

0, '.93,2:19 1 

.».03H, 52 5 

718, sll 

' T7.14:i,l!)2 

14.9<.4.70(> 

92,107.898 




,'iN.47l,K05 

1 9,400,904 

(j,54s,:i08 i 

5,023.747 

71 i.im 

80 759.174 

16.187, 94N I 

00,947,122 

>10 .. 



1 <;2,502,2;i9 

1 0.5:12,191 

.5.899 0.32 , 

5.s92,5y 

7 »0, |;9 

* 8.5 ti(i(i,78 1 

10,39^.728 ! 

1 102,203.512 

n .. 



1 f»H,H|»i,rj 22 ! 

! 199 

3,321 1 

<1.73(»,oT4 , 

9 1.5.022 

■ 83,57 1.:i9s 

18,209,3.5.5 

! 101.780.753 

42 .. 



1 5(;,l2H.r»2(; ! 

! 2,2:19,280 

1 «.(i5l,|ss . 

5,1.51,18.5 

840,077 

■ 81,0)9.1.59 

1 7. ;19 1,0.53 

1 99,011.012 

813 .. 



1 riO.(iN.l,3»9 1 

2, 48 1,98*> 

H, 817,018 

5,424.st,1 ’ 

9.51,031 

97,391, S3 4 

20,182.729 

: lir,.574..563 

H«4 .. 



‘ 7S,(;»fi,K2| 

2,.32:4 9 18 

I1,5*»2.(M)0 , 

7.2s0.ls« 

1,121.922 

ni,020.8f4 ' 

20.31 7..5O0 

13l.:i38,.3l7 

HI5 .. 



1 HI, 023.214 

2,03l,.59.') 

1 11.014 002 ; 

0,810,712 

1,041,991 

, 11:1. 131 207 

21,25|,68.'i 

j l34.:m5,H92 

Ifl .. 



i 78,946,.') 13 . 

14,419,171 

' 9,90‘>,8'.»4 

0,205.111 , 

1,181,001 

. 110,5 21.090 

21, .<10,901 

1 1.12.041,0.51 

«7 . 



1 71,487. 306 : 

10.700,018 

12,377, 53 

0 (Km, 24X4 

1,209,031 

' 10I.74K.9I1 

24,1.58.1 ‘•2 

, 125,907.063 
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ORIENTAL COMMEJtCr. 


I’OTAL 

doclai'od Value of all British and Irish Wovdli Manufactures 

Exported 

from the 

« 

i 


United Kingdom during the following Years. 




Cotton 

1 am. 

WuolU'QR 


Linen ! 
V anm. , 


of 

Total of 

1 Totai, all 

YKAKS. 

Cotton. 

HUd 

Liuen. 

Silk 

Four 

other 

ManiitaC' 



Yarn. 



Fabrics. 

Artic 

(lire 



X 

X 


X 1 

£ 

X 

C 

X 

181(i .. .. 

13,07*2,757 

2.6*28,448 

7,844,855 

1,452,(507 

1 

4.80.5*22 

‘2.0,479,*2I9 

115,178,(506 

41,0.57,855 

IHI7 .... 

14.178,0*29 

' 2,0I4,18‘2 

7.1(53,47*2 

1.703.632 

408,50.1 

2.5, 167,8 IK 

I 1,909.394 

4 1,137, *2 1*2 

1818 .... 

10,043, .‘>79 

•2,.1S.‘),3(».'> 

8. 143. 193 

1.049.815 


499,175 

•29.(52 1,0(57«. 

15.497,18'2 

4(;.llH,‘249 

IHl'J .... 

1*2.3SS,8.I3 

2,510,783 

5,.0s(.,SO7 

1.391.*215(; 


37'5,79V 

‘2*2, 0(50, 4(.tri 

12,‘221.‘2<)l 

34.8k|,727 

18*20 .... 

13.84;i..'>f;«» 

2.82(3,013 

5.5h3,43II 

l.Or>3,H(M 


371.llf 

2l.‘2('>l,(5(50 

1 1.8:)4,6(.*2 

30.1 I(5.:1*2*2 

18*21 

1.3.7>'f;.».‘»7 

•2,.107,K32 

0,H. 1,007 

I,9S1,465 


37:1,938 

21,911.7.59 

l),l‘2l.:t43 

.1(5,.1.13,I02 

182*2 

14.534,25.3 

2,700,437 

(5.|k8,.52;1 

*2,1 92.77*2 . 


381,1.5.5* 

*26, *297, 140 ' 

*l0.3.V2,.59y 

3(5, (.,>0,0.19 


3,7.'il,41.5 

•2.02.1,‘»I7 

5,(5.11,1.17 

•2,095,571 

.i:>o.M80 

*21,1.57.053 1 

11,817,387 

.1(...17.5.3I*2 

ISJl 

.V240,00t; 

3.1.15,190 

(),Oli,.531 

•2,44*2,4 10 

^ ^ a ^ 

44->,:.8*2 

•27, *27 *2,0.58 : 

*;o,.ioi,*2.'i9 

3K,..73,3I7 

18*25 

.,'1.034,138 

3,200,721» i 

0,193,775 

*2.130,705 

! o Sf 9 

*2‘jr).(;77 

*20,8(12,021 

11.908,749 

.18.870,773 

1820 

l0,^/2‘2,3f.r 

1,208 

1,98*2,808 

1,189,047 


108,4.53 

•20,o:»4.(j*2.i 

10,882,101 

.1l..53(..7*24 

18*27 

J.1.‘>57.H2.'» 

3,545,.5(J8 1 

5,277,801 

1,895 180 


•23o.0jr2 

21,012, >32 

1 1.1.81,807 

.10, 197, 1?/. 

18*28 

13,.') 1.5.0.18 

3,.V.M,9rj 

5,1*20.*2*2(. 

‘2.(MUU»3.1 


*255,7. >'» 

*21, 51(5. 507 ' 

11,907,*2.11 

.10.183,828 

18*20 

i3.1*20,.V14 

3,971.030 

1. (*150, SOU 

1 ,8S.5,k3 1 


*207,19*2 

24.‘201,415 

1 1. 3 1 8,2 1 2 

1 3.'.,.52*2,(.-27 

1 830 

.'»,*203.7I3 

l,l32,*iV8 

l,f>17,.1'i8 

1.9*2(i.*2.50 


510,019 

26,(.*20,.5n ' 

n, •207.0.57 

37.9‘.’7.50I 

1831 

3,*2H‘2.'M7 

.1,974. 08* ( 

,5,3s'j,SlI 

2,401,704 


'8.874 

•2.').«87.3*25 

ii.i.5*2.ii:( ; 

; 3(.,8:i0 73K 

183*2 






.5*2‘*.99f, 

•25 190,890 

' 1 0.0 1 », 208 

3),.13:(.00‘ 

' 18.f.t 

:i.7’8*2,377 

4.'7Ih!i)*-M 

(1,510,720 i 

‘2j 07 ,0*21 

7‘2,o(Hri 

717.401 

28 ,00.1 .;.(*, 1 

U,.1*27.8..*2 

3i)..{.(i.ii:i 

1831 

.'i.,102,i>r 1 

5,311,015 : 

.5.07 ’i. 11 3 1 

2. 113.3 1(. 

i.to,:i (>'2 1 

010,119 

*2!».70S.l 

II, .>*20, 100 

1 1 *298 ,)•;• 

183.-^ 

..1*21.7 I. 

.>,7»0,5-'9 1 

7,1 ! 

*2 892,11.1 1 

*2 1 

07-2.0.1I ; 

;<.i..i5-' 7 1.) 

13 (.(.i.‘'i:( 

17.> 

1830 


fi.'i*2»,3{(; 


2, ■1*20.3 2.5 

318.772 1 

0}7,s‘22 ; 

.10 101 00(1 , 

M5.8; ■...'.7*2 

■..(.(18/,?^* 

1.SJ7 

[.*<,01(1,1 si 

(;,9'>.\i‘»*2 

1.9‘'l'.07 » 

•2,!*2;.ir. 

479..107 1 

.50(.»,7.( , 

•28,0'»',.l 7.1 

I.5..(7.'..57I 

11.0711 711 

1838 .... 

10,7 1 7 

7.131.1 

(1.179,001 

*2.8*20,-2?‘2 

74(1,1(53 j 

777,*280 j 

.1I()7I.015! 

15.:180.9*2. I 

50,000,07') 

iB.ia 

7.0;«*2,ls*2 

6,85N,ili3 

(i,O94.'.0»'. 

.1.414,9(.7 

Hisjs;, ! 

8.‘8.1|'S 

.1C.,*2S|„010 1 

lO.'Md «.7ii 

5.{.*2 (.1. r8(» 

1810 

7,'j07,.1I» 

7.101,308 

.5 780.810 ■ 

3,.400.oSs ' 

82*2, S7», 

79*2,018 1 

3.‘..;(7i.040 

1 (..').( (00 

.M.KK) I 0) 

1841 

1,*22.i,.jl<> 

7, 2(5(3,008 

(.,31)1.028 

3. 3 11, ■..).) 

972,0.0 

7 *‘8, 801 1 

;i2 .80 1.1*21 1 

l8.T 11) *202 

.')l.()3 4.f.*23 

184*2 

i.4.y(»7 ’<‘'1 

7, 771, 111! 1 

.5,S2*2.518 , 

‘2.310.710 . 

1 02.)..'.51 

.*9(»,l89 

3l.l».l..|8-, I 


IT. <8 1, ()•/:( 

•43 

('.,‘254.000 

7 198,071 

7.5.1'l,2n ' 

*2.s().t.2*2.l 

808 s2*« 

(.07,0 >‘2 1 

I 3.r)0,i8(, ' 

li,.923,.'.J:t 

.5‘i,*'70,;(i') 

vU 

SH 10.704 . 

(i,0s8,’jKl ' 

9,l0.1,0'),1 

3.021.800 

1,0*.(M.7(5 • 

73i>, 1.5') 1 

1 .(11.78(1 l.{•2 1 

Is S(|,( 9t.ii 

i8, »H 1 ,2')*2 

SVt , 

0,l.')(i,Ol*0 , 

0,90.12.1:) . 

8,700, (, 1*2 

3,(H0..170 i 

i,ooo..5()o ; 

7(.",4o:> I 

1 .19,7 {(),0 *i4 I 

•2m.M* 1,00(1 

,■'9.837.000 

MAG 

7.720, 0(»0 

7,8"(2,(i1s 

7,‘2l*2.V'A ' 

2,8.18,381 

87.5,55(1 1 

837,7)77 1 

.17 lOl.O'.'.l 

•20 1 12.892 ! 

I '57,.5l5,os.*, 

1847 

Ih'H 

IH4«J 

8£0 . 

7,3S*2,*2iJ3 

5,957,'.'ii7 

7,‘.*(»I,(i0h 

*2,0o8,H97 . 

(/.0,307 

978,111 1 

3.V*0 1,1*20 ! 

•2‘j, 8:(7/, 10 1 

..873 .91.') 


MINERALS OF INDIA. 

Metals. — The minerals of India have been scarcely explored. Coal, no doubt, 
abounds in several parts, and what is called the great coabfield, on each side the 
river Damoda, for sixty to seventy miles, and probably much more in length, 
and of an ascertained,^ breadth of more than twelve miles, has been usefully 
worked, where three or four pits have been worked. Coal and iron are found in 
^conjunction in the Burdwar and Sylhet districts of Bengal, and very rich , Nodular 
ore, yielding about twenty-five per cent pure metal, al)ounds in Hhaugulporc 
Formerly the mines in this district were extensively worked. Coal has been 
found in Nerbudda. Nitre constitutes an important article of export from Bengal. 
Salt, which is a government monoiioly, is produced at Cuttack and other placc.s, 
chiefly in the west of India. Diamond.s are found in Bundelcund, &c. Lead mines 
are numerous. Copper mines are worked. But .‘^uch is the wTetched state of 
mining, that metals are scarcely worth alludjng to among tljc usefully-worked 
procVicts of India. India, in fact, receives the coal and iron used chiefly from 
Great Britain. India, however, supplies the United Kingdom with the great(*r 
part of the saltpetre or nitre used. Chili and Peru .supplying nearly all the rv- 
mainclcr. The quantity of saltpetre imported from British India’’^ in 184o 

9 « 

* See |»rc( rdlna; T;il)l(''5 of Exfmits from the Ihiiteii Kingdom for the various articles of metal. 
* m.'jrhiiiei \ , N:r . ox|ioi{p<| to India. 
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CUI.TIVATION AND SUPPLY OF RAW MATERIALS. 

* # 

• 

amounted to 307,703 barrels; from Peru, 134,098 barrels ; from Chili, 38,745 
!)arrel8 ; all other places, 6075 barrels ; total, 486,621 barrels. Iron and'fiard- 
ware are extensively exported to India, and, considering the low prices at which 
all articles of metal are now made in Great Britain, and the extraordinary 
increase in the quantity of iron produced in Great Britain, we cannot believe that 
industry can be profitably directed’to mining or working the metals of British 
India, anymore than to prosecute manufactures in India. {See Commercial 
, Tables, pages 434, ef serj.y and Tabjes of Iron and Metals hereafter.) 

AfTricnltural Products arc* evidently those for which India must be for a long 
period adapted, and we introduced the foregoing tables to illustrate how extensive 
a demand the raw materials of India may find in the four great woven fabrics 
of the United Kingdom, viz., cotton wool, sheep’s wool, silk, and flax ; all which, 
with industrjf and careful preparation, may be profitably supplied from Iifdiit. 
W^^nowjiass on to such in a statement from the otbj^r principal articles of 
export, viz., sugar, indigo, opium, Sic. • 

1. Sugar (Arabic, sulchii ; hutm, saccharum ; Saiiscrit, saihara ; Spanish, 
azuctir; Italian, zucchcro ; German, z acker ; French, is distinguished by 

tiic sevenil qualities of brown, or rnuscavado, clayed, refined, and candy. 

The first account we have of sugar is about 320 years before Christ, when it 
IS mentioned by Throplirastus as honey extracted from reeds. Strabo says 
Nearchus found reeds in India yielding honey without bees. Pliny describes it 
as a medicinal lioney collected from canes. It was probably «ugar-candy ob- 
tained from China. Europe owes its knowledge of sugar to the Moors, who 
cultivated the cane in Spain, as soon as they became established in that country. 
Il was rather extensively cultivated in Spain, and in the fifteenth century the 
cane was carried to and cultivated in Madeira and the Canary Islands, from 
wdiich it is said to have been early transplanted to America. The cane, however, 
was indigenous to the tropical countries of America ; the natives, howevei, did 
not know its use. The first English sugar plantation was in Barbadoes in 16:f7, 
from whence sugar was exported in 1646, andtliirty years afterwards 400 vessels, 
of aboul 150 tons, were employed in tHe Barbadoes trade, chiefly in exporting 
sugar. No less than 65,000 tons annually were exported from St. Domingo 
before 1790. The progressive consumj)tion of sugar in the United Kingdom 
will be found in tabular forms hereafter.' In 1700, it did not exceed 10,000 tons ; 
it was then consequently a rare arlicle of luxury. In 17^4, it increased to about 
54,000 tons. In 1790, to about 80,000 tons. Until 1820, tlie importation of 
sugar from India was trilling. Since then the ^quantity (see Tables, page 419, 
and hereafter) has increased rapidly. It is evident that the soil and climate is 
eminently adapted for the cultivation of the cane. * 

We shall, liovvever, defer further remarks on tl#e cultivation of sugar, until 
W'c cIjisvS the whole under the one general head of the sugar-producing eouniges 
of llic world. 
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Coffee. — Hindostan, Ceylon, Java, and other eastern countries are eminently 
adaptbd for the production of coffee. For imports and exports, &c., see Gene- 
ral Tables hereafter. 

Indigo.—lw the history of cultivation we arc not aware that any thing is more 
remarkable than the rapid growth of indigo in British India. {See Tabular 
Statements, page 423.) ^ 

Pepper. — See Tables of Exports, &c., pages 423, ersej.,.,and Tables hereafter. 

Rum. — See Tables, page 423, and hereafter. 

Opium . — This drug constitutes a government monopoly in India. {See 
Revenue Tables.) 


Statement of the Opium Exported from Calcutta to C'hina, to the Ports in the Indian 
Archipelago, and to Europe, from 179a to 1834. , 


~ ■ 1 
YEARS, i 

Cheats to 
China. 

Chests to 
the EaHteri) 
Torts.* 

(Chests to 
the Western 
Forts. 

Total 

Chests. 

YEARS. 

Cht'sts to 
China. 

1 1 

' Chests to 1 Chests to 
the E.'istern'tlic Westeru 
Forts. ' Forts. 

1 

' Tota* 

< Cli'sta 

1 

ntiinbfr. 

uumher! 

11 umber. 

nuiiihci . 


number. 

number. 

uiimber. 

uiiTube 

»r.. . . 

1070 

4101 

10 

.5189 

1815-16 

272:1 

1120 

.5 

' 384 K 

17%— 07 .. i 

23K7 

3247 


.5t>4 1 

1810-17 

3370 

9*7 

32 

' 132.5 

1797— ;>8.. ' 

1985 

inii 

4 

.<50.1 

IHI 7 — IH 

2911 

794 


■ 3708 

1708 -99..' 

1718 

ir,24 


3.142 

IHIS— 19 

3575 

721 

5 

4299 

iroa-isooi 

1.807 

2059 

1 

392(i 

ls|9 20 

1741 

1345 


3091 

1800— IHOl : 

3224 

1.539 

25 

4788 

1K2<I- 21 

:)591 

1.5.M, 

1 

.5147 

1801— 2.. .i 

1744 

1723 


3107 

1821-22 

1910 

05,5 


2591 

1802—3...' 

2033 

103.5 


.30<.8 

, 1822—23 

3207 

093 


. 4100 

1M)3-4... 

2110 

937 


30.53 

1 1823—21 

3923 

I28f) 


6209 

ihOi— r,...; 

2,122 

1020 

10 ; 

3358 

1824-25 

.530.5 

1710 


707 c 

IHO-V- (i... ' 

2131 

1.5.9’. 


3057 

182.5—20 

4027 

.5:i« 


.5105 

J80fi— 7..., 

2007 

1777 


4.184 

l8*20- 27 

r,hhl 

707 . 


0.508 

i««7- 8. . . : 

3084 

1171 


42.53 

1827—28 

7341 

502 


7!»03 

180S 9...| 

32i.1 

ntd 


40 19 ■ 

JV2H 29 

4903 

10.51 


05.54 

1809-10.. - 

3074 117^ 


4210 • 

|)»29— 30 

7413 

2235 j 


9078 

181II-JI.. ' 

.1592 

1317 


4909 

1810-31 . 

.5072 



7009 

I8U— 12.. , 

2788 I 

1887 41 

38 

471.1 1 

1H31-32 

0x15 

! 


7427 

1812-1.1.. ' 

3.128 

1 504 


4K32 j 

1832 —33 ’ 

7.598 



2108 

1813—14..; 
IS14— 1.')... 

3213 

2999 : 

10.59 

80M 

5 

4*272 1 
3872 ! 

1833-34 1 

7808 
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'['he eastern ports include all those east between the Cape of Good Hope and 
Cape Horn, and the western, those west of the former on the Atlantic. 


Quantity of Opium* annually Exported from India to China for Eighteen Years. 




Number of Chests 
Imported. j 

1 Average Price per Chest 

1 iu Spanish Uollars. 

Salt; Value of each Kind 
j iu Spanish Jluilars. 

1 T |»TA L 

Number of 

Tot < 1 L 
Value *»f 
Impot tation, 
iu Spanish 
Uuilars. 

X E. A It ». 

1 

. F.itna and 
( Benares 

i 

Mrilwa. 

Fiitna and 

BiMiaies. 

i 

j Mt.lwa, 

i 

' Fatiia and 
j Benares. 

! 

i Malwa. 

1 Chests 

1 Imported. 

1818... 


number. 

; ‘in 10 

Ii 

dolhirs. 

1200 

dollars. 

875 

{ ihillars. 

' .1,132,000 

dollars. 

.52.5,000 

1 Q limbers. 

' .1,210 

dollars. 

3,657,000 

1817... 


• 2530 

1 150 

1205 

; f.l2 

3.200, i:.o 

703,800 

3,680 

3.904,260 

ISIH.. . 


: 3050 

1,.5.10 

1000 

i 725 

3.0.50.000 

1.109,250 

4, .510 

4.159,260 

IHI 9 ... 

• ■ ■ • 

mo 

J,«10 

1235 

H75 

.1.li07,950 

1,91.5,2.50 

4,600 

6,683,200 

1.820.,, 


! 30.5fi 


1900 

1515 

.5,795,0110 

2,60,5,800 

4,770 

8,4<H».H00 

8,314,000 

1821 . . 



, 2910 

1,718 1 

207-5 

1:125 

(i.0;i8.2.50 

! 2,276,350 

4,028 

1822... 


1 1K22 j 

4,(K)0 i 

1.552 

i2!M) 

2,828.930 

6,100,000 

4.822 

7,988.930 

1823... 


i 2910 

4,172 1 

1600 , 

92.5 

4,%r..ooo 1 

3,859.100 

4, .500, 000 

7.082 

8,616,100 

1824 .. 


' 2055 

6,000 1 

117.5 

7.50 

3,119,62.5 

8,665 

7,619,626 

1825... 

. . .4' . . . 

3442 

0,179 

0,308 

913 1 

723 

3,141.7.55 

•1,404,4.50 

9,621 

7,008,206 

1820 .. 



1 3061 

1002 : 

: 942 

3,668,565 

.5,941,520 

i 0,969 

I 9,63.5 

9,010,086 

10,426,076 

1827... 

.•••*. 1 

.51.14 

4,401 

298 1 

1 1204 

.5,125,1.5.5 J 

5.299.920 

1«2H.. . 



7,701 

940 1 

!I08 

.5,«t)4,235 ■ 

6.149,677 ' 

6,928,880 

13.13*2 

12,633,116 

1829... 


! 7843 

0,8.57 

860 1 

862 

ft,{K)7,.580 

M.OIKJ 

12,057,167 

1830.. . 

....... 

fdoo 

12,10*1 1 

870 

fiKH 

.5,790 204 : 

7,114,069 

18,760 

12,904,203 

1831... 


5*1.50 1 

8.2<;f« 1 

15,403 


. . 

,5.082,010 ! 

6,. 55 1 ,0511 
0^-9,634 i 

.5,818,574 

8,781,700 

14,226 

23,070 

11,600,684 

15,332,7.59 

1832.. 


8207 j 



1833... 



0534 1 

11,715 « 



7,910,971 

21,260 

I4,00<l,6a5 


* The f|UrtUtiry of npium sliipp<>il from Calcutta iu 170.'S-6, waa IO 7 O rlteatii, arid in lh'iO.30, 7443 dieata. The 
to'AI fjiMntity ot opium l•xpl•l‘lell fmtn CmI< iitta riiirinf; ttio tain70r vr.ti whh .MK;i rhoxtn, And diirini; *ht! Inittr. 
cheht.*> ; isroDfl A. ml cxpoiicd diiiiiiif fho whole tliirty'fivc wna lhi,'273 rhoata, whidi, Mt fhn ftrprngc 

at wbirh It j'nIJ l'4fio hiJiat. .i rhest, would itivp n trade in tkiifi itimulalijig drug nf nfarly 2(i0,0n0,n00 SpaitMi 
ft jliai-* ' * ’ 
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CULTIVATION AND SUPPLY OK HAW MATF.RIALS. 

* I 

Quantity of Mulwa Opium Exported from Bombay and Dainauu to Cliiua, from 1821 

to 1834. 


TEARS. 

Clicsts frotniriiests from', 
KoiiiIm;}. j Oamaiii). j 

J III Al. 

Amniint 
of CbestN. 

Average 

Hnitibay 

Rupees. 

^ EARS. 

Chest A 

I'rtiui 

I BuriihHy. 

j Datuauii. 

Totai, 

i Average 
Kontbay 
llupeeM. 


nbei . 

1 number. ' 

numlier. 

ntitnber. 


j number. 

} niinilier. 

nfx 

number. 

IK2I 


r, 7 H 

2278 

20*21 

182H 

j 2,K*>0 

! 3889 

7,7«'> 

17G5 

1H22 


ay.'iri 

385.1 

^1007 

1829 

3,.'i02 

4ri97 

8.099 

1C8G 

1H23 



ft-'LlS 

! 1704 , 

1 1830 

' 3,720 

j 0I3G 

12 8.5<. 

1202 

1N2I 



-V 001.3 

1288 

1 * IH31 

i 4,700 

' 4G33 

9.331 

J4f)0 

IK25 

1 2.-: 


.ViO.I 

971 

! 1832 

1 11,000 

3(J07 

14,007 

1250 

IS2G 

1 2500 

« 2005 

.« .ViO'i 

1877 

' Hi:i 



11.715 


iy27 

1 , 2!IH0 

1524 

4501 

jl3h.» 

i 1834 

' 8.985 

1 2G93 

11,078 



Quantity and V’^aluo of Opium Exported from Calcutta. 


COUNTRIES Tt) 
W HiCil 

F.xi*oKn;n. 

• Opium 1 

(Bpliar). I 

Opium 
( lieiia 

Opium ’ Opium 

Opium ' 

(Kebcir). , 

Opium 

(Benares). 

• 

'rlieits. lupees. 

(‘bests, lupees. 

b(*sis 

rupc‘es. .chests rupees, fhestsl rupees 

chests! rupees. 

('oast of Sumatra.. 

. . 1 

..1 

.5 

0.990, U 17, .100. 

1 


a 

TcMiang and East' 

; loj 9 ,m:»o 

20| 1 9.700 


1 ,1 .'i,54, 1 34’ 3,333| 37,07,,15ft. 

57) 71,170 

2,ur>0,27.G0,9l8 

\vai«i 

202 2.78.074 

1.250 12,07,578 

119' 

1,4G.H7'»' 1.500 10,nO,07G 

: i 


(')uua 

7,493 7 1,08,1 t.t 

1,987 19,05,371 

.55 

08,0')0 30 1 10,075 

.50 75.325 

82 1,19,875 

TeK‘»« 

Maldiv«: Inlands .. 

2 1,8/0 

20 21,983 


! .5k 71,105 

H,184 1.21,93.103 

.. 1 

2.309 31,17.923 
2 2,4 lU 

Totai ... .. 

7,7G7 70, 97, 9:17 

3,283 3l,ri7,<;.12 

!>,Kr,7 

l,l7,7G.OtKj 4,940 55,25,971 

8,291 1.23,42,988 

4.143 G0,0I,126 


(icAMiiY and \"aliie of Opium Exported from C'aleutta- 7 (c;o;/^/;iMC(/). 


CO!’ Nr KIES TO 


|h;}7— 

38 



1838- 

-39 


Willi; II 
EXrOK'lEll. 

1 

Opium (B(ihar) 

j Opium (Benares^ 

] Opium (Behar). j 

Opium 

Benares). 

Penang k Eastward 

Jmvh 

Chill a 

I'hest-. 

1 75 

20 

11,957 

rupees. 

‘♦J,(M'0 

24,')00 

1,35,37,400 

chests. 

2,1M0 

00 

4,1.55 

1 rupees, 
j 2b.(Ml,4.35 

I .57,l;»0 

j 4.5,27,817 

i che.Hts. 
j 27« 

’ f..5 

; 11,187 

rupiM's. 1 
' 1.74.440 1 

43,189 I 
i ^95, GO, 528 1 

chests. 

3,207 

131 

3,312 

1 

1 rupees. 

1 21.01,60.5 

1 9G,«70 

24,97,390 

MaUlive Islands .... 
C ipe of Good Hope.. 

13 

10,075 

80 

1 

j 84.305 

i 615 

f 6 

5,355 ! 

« 1 

1 

25,030 

Torli 

12,(M,ft 

l,3G,t53,«3.5 1 

' 7,242 

I 74,7G,022 

1.1524 

97,89.503 i 

C,G97 

48,10,83. 


Statement of the Quantity and Value of Opium from Calcutta during the following Years. 


COUNTRIES TO 
WHICH 
KXeURTRD. 


United Kingdom.... 

North America 

Uoylon.. 

'Viiungec Kastward. 

Jrfva 

Manilla 

China 

mS'uV.' 

Tot*l 


-^(1 


1840—41 


Opium 

(Bebar). 


Opium 

(Rvnurea). 


Opilini 
( Dehar). 


I Opium 
I rHenarpB). 


cheata riip«'OA< cheAtN* 
100. 4l.(iCi8i 
U 3.109 


rupec*^. cbeRta! rupet'A. chcataj rupooa. 
1! 2ft; 17,207 12,N00| 

6! ],3(itil 


(>piiim ! Opum 

(Bfbar). ^ ( Benares) . 

I 


8,207 

5,4G9' 

22.49,713' 

6,228 40,59,233 

ftioG; 

32,53,13(1 

2n| 9,4251 

«30. 

13.750 

1’ 800| 

• I 


53H 3,05,090 

190 

1,02,725 

4.5| 

31,27.3 

3,472.1 5, 1»2,.577 

283 

1,28,045 

4,889 .'13.32..524 

928 

c.n»,.5oo| 

51 1 19,H:i5 

64 

19.ti40 

2i • 1.485 

70| 

4G,9I5 

2| 1,170 

1 » 

305 




1 18,406*53,78,049 

* 6.O44I 

i35,16jft33 

* 11,145 74,11,3391 

G265l39,3if,62Ql 


chests, 

21 : 

I 

2 

4,((23 

! 

lo' 

9.082 

"i 


rupees. , cheats' rupees. 
14, .175; 


l.OftO; 

34.G9.H93I 

r.90()', 

68,fi8,100; 

lG.13ft 


1,070’ 


30.1^27,08,844 

4ft< 34.425 
1G70 12.03, G97 
1201 Ol.Ono 
1! 030 


lS,90ft' 1,03,80,025’ 5774 41.I8A<H» 
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Statement of the Value of Opium Exported from Bombay. 


COUNTRIES TO WHICH 

j 1834—35 

1835—30 

1836 -.37 

1837—38 

MM 

1830- 40 

1840—41 

1 1841—42 

EXPORTED. 

Opium. 

Opium. 

Opium. 

Opium. 




1 Opium. 

Ceylon 

1 rupees. 

rii pet's. 

2 14.480 
1,33,98,701 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

1 rupees. 

075 

China 

97«2,015 

2,40,33,i7l 

*1,09,77,50.5 

1.58,47,400 

i.ijil.ooo 

30,A,I50 

87, .30, 847 

1,03,22.215 

Penang and Eastward 

' 1,53,9.50 

|2, 10,050 

2,03,200 


20,80,927 

9,53,3 10 

Goa 


. , 




1,920 

Cutch and Scinde 




800 

1,00(^ 



070 

Persian Gulf 





1, 41, HOC 

• 



Manilla 




f 


10,25,400 

17.3QP 

• 

Totai 

t 

' 99,35,905 

1,30,13.211 

242,49,821 ! 

1.12,41,5«.f’ 1,59,1H).200 

42.!K),550 

M4,35.‘274 

^ 1,12,78.820 

Bengal 

Coast of Coromandel 


*5,500 



■ 

•• 

4,000 


Malabar and Canara 

2,1.50 

•• 

700 

8,500 

2..325 


r,7(» 

Total value 

99.38,115 

136,18.741 ' 2,42,49,821 ^ 1,12,42,3*2.5 

1,59,98,700 

42,98,87.5; 

1,14,39.271 

1,12.79,490 




chestt. 

chests. 1 

chests 

chests, i 

chests. 

chestx. 

Quantities ^ 1 

(\ 

• 

:: i 

21,0731. 

) 

1 

10,0‘27i| 

1 

17.515 

5.292; 
lbs. j 

70* 

I5.702i 

10,350 

« « 


Salt — ^Thc salt monopoly in India has been both unsound in principle and 
the cause of suffering on the part of those wlio required this most essential of 
all condiments. But the very great reduction made during late years in the price 
of salt by the Company, renders the monopoly itself less burdensome than in 
France, Austria, and even in Prussia — still, the monopoly is, as such, liighly 
objectionable, and ought to be abolished. If revenue be absolutely necessary, 
let it be a dutjMj/ customs if imported, and of excise when made in India. But 
wc would prefer that neither should be levied. The following abstract of official 
Tables will servo to illustrate the profits of this monopoly : — 

Statf.mtlnt of the Quantity of Salt Sold and cleared from the (Irovornnient Golahs in 
Bengal; distinguishing that Imported and Sold by (jovernment from the Government 
Manufacture, from 1835 — 36 to 1844 — 45, inclusive. 


YEARS 


IHSrv 3f), 

.IK39--10. 
1 1810-41. 

'1841 42 

; 184*2-4.1. 
084.1-— 44. 
,l 841 - 4 r. 


' Sold and Cleared. 

I 

Imported and Sold. 

bazar nriunds. ! 

tnzar maiinds. 

' 38.71,041 

4,32,500 

30,10,0/9 

4.40,000 

1 31 14,307 

8,07,347 

t 36,9b. I«7 

io,r,ym 

39,25,951 

7.8.1,728 


35 , 88,798 


9,75.5.01 


n The returnM furoii«hKtl lor these p 
'• I years do not distinguish salt i 
> importell on account of fiOTern-4 
'4 ] merit from the goreroment ma> j 
' J nufacture. I. 


Totai,. 

bazar niaiinds 
4.1,03,541 
4n,.')0.r>'i9 
42.2l,r.:il 
47,.‘iH,« 27 
47,09,«70 
4.5,74, :t5‘i 

40,20.183 

4.1.1.1,289 

43,09,552 

40,44,046 
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Statement, showinp: the ordinary Cost and Charges, per 100 Maunds of Bengal 
Salt, fiom 1248 S. S. to 1250 S. S., or Three Years, as per Adjustment for 1842 — . 
43, and Accounts for 1843 — 44 and 1844 — 45. 


Nett 1 

Quantity 

DESCRIPTION. otSalt ; 

sn](l and 
adjusted. 


si 'ri«f : 

Surrutr, ! I 

B. . I meats. 


JTota l Cost 
|and piargcs 
j pirlOO 
Mttunds. 


Nett Sale 
Proceeds. 


Nett Sale 

Profcuds, 

e 

per 100 
^fautids. 


' Nett 
Profit, and 

and ad- luo Maunds. 

• justt'd ( 



in.iUD(lH. 

Co.’h It. 

' 8. i3,('ti(; ! 

Co.'h Ra. 

Co.’.K.. 

Her 

Cp.'s Rh. 

Co.’sRa. 

Co.’.s K-. 1 

Co ’-Rs. 

I)er 

llidirellec... 

1!».oj,73;i 

1 1, 7:1.88.3 

01 

707 

74,H8..31Mi 

3H.3 

.L'|3 0;i,l-2,.'.00, 

,331 

580 

Tiimlook 

lo.ovis 

5.'J5,2«8 , 

8,37.988 

' 7» 

no 

43.7*1, -2.30 

40!) 

700 3:».4 1,242’ 

331 

350 

Tw©nt>-f«)ur Perpiiii- 
iiaha, including Jexhore 

10,7 1, *2 1.3 

1 ->,30,730 i 

17,83,948 

100 

74:. 

70,03, 4*e2 

422 

O.*!:* .V2.79.-.II 

.31.5 

OK) 

Chittug:oag 

‘2 1, J 1,01 7 

1.3,ni.«os 

l7,-28,4ri'l 

HI 

4b«i 

80.‘t4,*220 

40<( 

792 09,iJf..7:.7 

:!-28 

323 

Toiai 


40, -27.-2:11 

.3:», -20,2*10 

HI 

086 

-2,70/2j\33‘l 

408 

3^10 2,‘20,!)*),0 1!) 

:i-2». 

0.54 

Arracan salt at Chitta- 
gong 

5, .3 1,780 

4,1.'), loo 

1,2.3,414 

' 7i# 

0-22 

21,74.130 

1 408 

r 

811 17,.'50,7‘22. 

32*J 

21') 

Madraa permit .alt at 
Sulkea 

10,‘r2,f.ii7 

7,Ofi.>07 

8,38,8 IK 

70 

753 

42.3.3,348' 

387 

530 33,9ti,r>00 

:iir 



Statement, showing the ordinary Costand Cliarges, &:c., jkt 100 Mannds of Salt of the 
Cuttack Provinces, stored in the Golahs at Snlkca, from 124S S. S. to 1250 S. S., or 
Three Years, as per Adjustment for 1842 — 43, and Accounts for 18*13 — 44 and 
1844—45. 


DESCRIPTION. 


thereof 

js'dr. 

Mid and 
adjusted, i 


Total Coat 
and 

Coat and Charges Sale 

Charge.. P®" Proceed.. 

100 Maunda.j 


Nett Sale 

Nett 

Nett 

Proceeds 

Profit on 1 

Profit 


Salt Hold 

S .It Snhf. 

per 100 

and 1 

erago 
jnr 100 

Maunds. 

adjuKti'd. j 

Muuuil. 



niaiitid.. 

• Co.’s Rs. 

Co.*H R«. 

!c«i ’.Us 

Dec 

Co. 'a Ks. !c 

o.’sR. 

. Deri 

Co.’s Its 

Co 'sRij 

1. De 

Cuttark salt at Siilkea. . . 

7,13,499 

! 2,7.1,201 

" ■ '- -— - 

' 99 

.51,3 

.31,0.5,427 ' 

43.5 

‘2.39, 

2.3,9 '.InH 

! 3.3.5 

0!)(> 

Balanore salt at Sulked. . 

ri,44,ri!i9 

1,97,970 

4,74.I3.*» 

87 

Of.l 

23.‘».5.'»fJ5 

43‘) 

K70I 

l!),*2l.1.t0 

1 .3.5*2 

815 

Koordah salt atSulkca.. 

2,33,089 

1 1,04,979 

•2,-28,431 


00-2 j 

10,30,008 

442 

1.52 

8.02,177 

I .ill 

1 .50 

t Total 

M, 91,187 i 

i 5,76.210 1 

14,12,804 

! *34 

74.3 1 

1 fl:i,.31,0(K) 1 

4;iH 

013' 

:>1.I8.7WJ 

1 • *34,3 

27i 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

COMiMJOIlCIAL AND FINANCIAL LEGISLATION OF BRITISH INDIA. 

A LARGE revenue is certainly necessary to the existence and power of the 
East India Company within the regions now under tlieir authority. But a 
careful examination of the financial system of India will convince even its sup- 
))orters that it is hot free ^from oppressiv»e severity in character and practice, 
and, in many respects*, unsound in principle, both commercially and fiscally. 
That it must l)c Reformed is evident, •and commercially several reforms have been 
made: especially with regard to the abolition of the transit duties, •and the 
diminution made in the price at which salt is now sold under its monopoly by 
the servants of the Company. 

Wo cannot^uifdcr the pfesent head enter into the mass of details in which , 
tlic taxation of India is involved, and we can only suggest wdiat appears to us 
'in(lisJ)ensabIo with regard to increasing the quantity and value of our exportable 
])roducts, and generally the commerce of India. We would therefore re- 
c(niimcnd, — 

First — One general system of internal taxation for all India. 

Second, — The abolition of all monopolies. 

Third. — One general system of customs’ duties, abolishing all export duties, 
cxcci)t on opium, upon which an export duty may very fairly be levied to replace 
the revenue now derived from the monopoly. 

Fonrih. — In framing a tariff of import duties, that the duties should be im- 
j)osed solely for revenue, and w’ithout reference to the origin of the article 
Hixed, or to the sliip in wliicli imported; and that the commerce between one 
presidency or fUstrict of India and another should be s free as between one 
•ounty in England and another. 

Fifth. — That immediately and proportionately to tint general system of 
finance,* which ought to extend from the foot of the Himalaya Mountains to, 

' ape Comorin, it is indispensable for the prosperity of India that the diserders 
and misrule whicli prevail in the territories of the Nizam and other native 
princes should be terminated, and that there is no possibility of good government 
in these countries until the sovereignty is assumed by British authority upon 
^'quilahly arranged agreements with those pativc princes. 

We have already given tabular statements of the revenue and expenditure of 
India. The following are abstracts of the existing customs’ regulations, and 
fbe tariffs of the respective presidencies : — 

Act No. XIV, of the Right Hononrahle the Gover7ior- General of India fn Council^ 

on t/ie ZiHh of May, 1S4(>. 

I* It is enacted, that fioni the 1st of June next, sucli parts of Regulations IX. and 
• 1810, Regulation XV. 1825, and of any other regulations of the Bengal presidency, • 
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as prescribe the levy of transit or inland customs^ duties, or of town duties ; and likewise 
the* schedules of duties and provisions of any kind cutilained in those or any other 
regulations for fixing the amount of duty to be levied upon goods imported into or. 
exported from the said presidency by sea, shall be repealed : provided, however, that 
nothing herein contained shall be construed to prevent the levy of duties at the rates now 
in force at the custom-houses and chokies established on the line of the Jumna, or on 
any frontier line, upon goods crossing that line for import into or export from the territory 
of the East India Company by land, nor to affect the regulations in force for imposing 
and levying duties on salt, the produce df Western and Qentral India. 

II. That duties of customs shall be levied on goods imported by«sea into Calcutta, 
or into any other place within the provinces of Bengal and Orissa, according to the rates* 
specified in Schedule A. annexed to this act, and with the exception's specified therein, 
and the ^aid sciiedule, with the notes attached thereto, shall be taken to be a part of 
this act. 

III. That duties of customs shall be levied upon country goods exported by sea from 
any port of Bengal or Orissa, according to the rates specified in Schedule B. annexed 

. to this act, with the exceptions therein specified, and the said schccfult*, with the notes 
attached thereto, shall also be taken to be a part of this act. 

IV. That no goods«or articles whatsoever, entered in either of the said schedules ajk 
liable to duty, shall be exempted from the payment of such duty or of any part thereof, 
except under special order from the Governor of Bengal; provided, however, that it 
shall and may be lawful for the collector of customs, or other officer in charge of a 
custom-house, to pass free of duty, as heretofore, any baggage in actual use, at his 
discretion, and in case of any person applying to have goods passed, as sucli, the coN 
lector acting under the orders of the Board of Customs, Salt, and Opium, shall deter- 
mine whether they be baggage in actual use, or goods subject to duty under the rules of 
this Act. 

V. That the rules and regulations now established for the levy, of duties of customs 
on goods imported ipto or exported from Calcutta and other ports of the Presidenev of 
Fort William 'm Pongal, shall continue to be in force, and shall be observed and applied 
for the levy of the import and export duties imposed by this Act, unless repealed or 
altered, or repugnant to the provisions thereof. 

VI. That it shall be lawful for the Governor of the Presidency of Fort William in 
Bengal, by an order printed in the Calcutta Gazette, to fix a place in any river or poi*. 
in Bengal or Orissa, beyond which place it shall not be lawful for any inward-bound 
vessel, save and except such dhoonics and country craft as are here referred to in 
Section XXII. of this Act, to pass until the master or commander sliall liave delivered 
to the pilot on board, for the purpose of being forwarded by llie public dawk or olhci • 

^ wise, as may be ordered by the Board of Customs, Balt, and Opium, a manifest made out 
in the form prescribed : And it is hereby enacted, that if the manifest so delivered hy 
the master and commander shall not contain a full and true specification of all the 
goods imported in the vessel, the master, or person in charge thereof shall be liable to a 
fine of 1000 rupees; and any goods or packages that may be found on board in excess 
of the manifest so d^divered, or difl'ering in quality or kind, or in inaiks and numbers, 
from the specification contained therein, shall be liable to be seized and confiscated, oi 
to be charged with such increafied duties jas may be determined by the Board of Customs^ 
Salt, and Opium ; and if any inward-bound vessel shall remain outside, or below the 
place so fixed by the Goveinur of Bengal, the muster or commander shall in like 
manner deliver to the pilot, so soon as the vessel Shall anchor, a manifest us above pre- 
scrib^'d ; and if any vessel entering a port for which there is a custom-house established, 
sliall lie at anchor therein for the space of twenty-four hours, the master and coni- 
inaiidcr whereof shall neglect to deliver the said nianifeSl to the pilot on board, he shall 
lor such njjglect be liable to forfeit the sum of 1000 rupees, anil no entry or port 
clearance shall be given for such vessel until the fine is paid. 

VJI. And it is hereby^ enacted, that no vessel shall be allowed to break bulk until 
the manifest described in the preceding section of this Act, and another copy thereof to 
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be presented at the time of applying for entry inwards, shall have been received by the 
eollector of customs, and order shall have been given by the said collector for' the 
discharge of the cargo, and the said collector may furtlier refuse to give such order 
if he shall see fit, until any port clearances, cocketts, or other papers, known to be 
granted at the places from which the vessel is stated to have come, shall likewise be 
delivered to him. 

VIII. And it is hereby enacted, that it shall be competent to the collector of customs 
at any port of Bongil or Orissa, at his discretion, to send one or more officers of customs 
on board of any vessel at any* time, and the ciistom- house officer so sent, shall remain 
on hoard of such,vc>scl by day and by night, until the vessel shall leave the port, or 

, ainiil it be otherwise ordered by the colUctor of customs. 

IX. Any mailer or person ki charge of such vessel, who shall refuse to receive a 
custom-house oflicer on board when so deputed as above provided, or shall njot afford 
such otliccr suitable shelter and sleeping accommodation while on board, shall be liable 
to fine not exceeding tlie sum of 500 rupees for each day during which such officer 
shall not be received and provided with suitable shelter and accommodation. 

X. Any master or person in charge of a vessel, who shall rcsisl such officer, or refgse, 
10 allow ilie vessel to be scarclied when so ordered by the collector of customs, shall be 

upon conviction for every such offence, to a fine of 100£) rupees, to be adjudged 
by any magistrate or justice of the peace of the place. , 

XL No goods shall be allowed to leave any vessel, or to be put on board thereof, 
until entry of the vessel shall have been duly made in the custom-house of the port : 
After entry of the vessel at the custom-house in due form, such part of the cargo as may 
not be iiileiulecl and declared for re-exportation in the same vessel, shall be sent to 
land ; and export cargo shall be laden on board thereof, according to the rules and 
piactico now in force, and if an attempt be made to land or put on board goods or 
rnercliandise in contravention tiiercof, the goods or merchandise siiallbe liable to seizure 
and eonfiscalion. , 

XII. (ioods 11 n manifested not to be landed in ordinary form^ but lobe seized on 
boaid. Master to be answerable that all goodn manifested arc»^f«i*hc«ming and duly 
passed, under pmialty of ,500 rupees for each missing package of unknown value, or 
duLiblc duty if assessable. Rule lor presenting an amended or supplemental manifest. 

XII I. Caistom-liousc officers taking unaiilborised fees or bribes, subject to penalty 
•oi 5(i0 rupees. Same penalty on persons oftLring. 

XIV. Culle lur to investigate, and adjudge confiscalic ’. Board's confirmation 
ueces.«?ary. 

XV. Twenty or thirty days allowed to clear inwards, according to tonnage ; after 
which, ihe master to pay charges of the custom-house officer. Master to land goods if 
consigiKTs do not; if these fail, a collector may land and warehouse; and may land 
I'iickages before twenty days, without consent of master, 

XVI. Furtlier period of fifteen or twenty days, for continuous lading for exportation. 
If the vessel be laid up, tide-waiter to scai;ph and leave, certifying that it is employ 
Twenty and thirty days, according to tonnage, allowed for lading a vessel outwards after 
being laid up, but search and certificate that nothing is on board necessary. 

XV|L When penalty has been incurred by a master, the collector may refuse port 
• clearance of the vessel till it be paid. 

XVIII, Goods shipped after port clearance to pay double duty, and five percent 
if free. 

XIX. In case of rclanding for ikimago, putting back iii distress, &c., officer to pro- 
ceed on boanl to watch ; and cargo not io be exempt from duty on re-export, uiyess all 
the while in charge of custom-house officers. IVovis^o for re-importation when duties 

t and drawbacks arc to be refudded ; and master to forfeit the value of drawback, goods 
not forthcoming. 

XX. No refund of export duty after poit clearance, 

XXL V^cssels owned by natives of Arabia, and coming* from the j)orls thereof, and 
likewise the vessels of any country or |K>ii of Asia, not subject to the dominion of the 
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King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ifeland, excepting dlioonies and small 
craft /rom the Muldive and Nicobar islands as herein under provided, shall be deemed 
foreign vessels. 

XXII. Dhoonies, country craft, and other small vessels not brought into the port of 
Calcutta by pilots, shall be required to anchor and moor in such part ol tlic lliver 
Hooghly as* shall be marked out by the collector of customs, with the sanction of the 
Board of Customs, Salt, and Opium ; and if any such vessel shall anchor in any other 
part of the river than as so marked out, and thd master or person in,chargc thereof shall 
not immediately, upon being ordered so to do, move his vessel to the place maiked out, 
he shall be liable to a fine of 100 rupees. Vessels of this, dcsrriptioiv coming from the 
Maldives, or from the Nicobar Islands, shall be considered as British vessels. «• 

' t 


Tariff, Schedule A. — Rates of Duty to be cliar^ed on Goods Imported by Sea into 
any Port of the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal. 


• Number, i 


ENUMERATION OP (J O O I) S. 


J 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
0 

10 


13 

M 

15 

It) 

17 

18 


20 

21 

23 • 

24 

25 

•2r, 

27 

28 
20 

30 

31 

32 


Bullion and roin.....^. 

, Preriniiii atones and pearls 

Cram and pulse 

Horses and other living auimala 

Ico 

jCoal, loke, bricks, chalk, and stones. 

Hooks printed in the United Kingdom, or iii any British pus< 

Hes.siori 

'Foreign books 


, Ditto, ditto, the produce or manufacture of any other place 
I or country 


Cure ot any other piart* 

I'iii, the proiliire fif any other place than the I iiited King- 
dom, or^iy^'.'rifTsh possession 


doiii, nr any British possession 

Ditto, the produce of any other place or country 

Cotton and silk piete goods, cotton twist and >arn, the pro- 
duce of the United Kingdom, or of any British possession 
Ditto, the produce of any other place 

(Opium I 

V { 

1 41nm 

Camphor 

Cassia , 

Clo 

CoRee . . 

(^>ral . 

Nutmegs and mace 

Pepper 

Uattdns 

Tea r 

'Vermilion 

Wines and liqiieiir!» 



« • 

When liiipfirted 

If When Imported 

on British Bottoms. 

on Foreign Bottonis. 


free. 

free. , 


ditto. 

ditto. 


ditto. 

ditto. 


ditto. 

ditto. 


ditto. 

ditto. 


ditto. 

ditto. 

} 

ditto. 

3 per cent. 

3 per cent. 

^ 0 per cent. 

} 

3 pur cunt. 

(> per cent. 

} 

0 per cent. 

12 per cent. 

1 

:i per cent. 

(> per cent. 

:i 

• ! 

fi per cent. 

12 per cent. 

!! 

K) per cent. ; 

21) per cent. 

i} 

2 per cent. ! 

4 per cent. 

1 

;} 

1 

4 pur cent. 

8 per rent. 

34 per cent. • 

7 per cent. 

7 per rent. 

14 per rent. 

' 21 

rupees pur seer of 

24 rupees per seer ol 

i 

8(1 tolas. 

80 tolas. 


3-4 rupees per mniiiid 3-4 rupees per uiaund 
ol Sil tolas per seer. ; wf 80 tolas per seer 
Id percent. 20 per cent, 

10 pcT eeut. ' 20 per teni. 

10 per cent. j 20 per c«*ut. 

10 jwr cent. 20 per cent. 

7^ per cent. \ 15 per rent. 

10 per cent, j 20 per rent. 

10 per rent. ; 20 per cent. 

10 per cent. 20poreent. 

74 per rent. I P©r cent. 

10 pt'r ceiiL. ; 20 percent. 

10 per rent. I 20 per cent. 

10 per cent. | 20 pur cent. 


pirits, ronsrilidatet: duty, including that levied heretofore' 0 aniids i>ur imperial 'iSauuas per imperial 
' * '' i of ('all ' gallon. I g'.illou. 


through the police 

And the duty on spirits shall be rateably iiicrpabed as 
the strength exceeds of Umdon proof, and when iin- 
ported ill bottles, five quart bottles shall be deemed equal 
to the imperial gallon. 

I All articLeauot included in the above enumeration. 


34 per cent. 


7 per cent. 


Ati<1 when the duty is declared to be ad valorem^ it sliall be levied on the market 
value without deduction, and if, the collector of custom^ shall see reason to doubt 
whether th^ goods come from the country from which they are declared to come by the 

* « 

• Diflei'criiial duties on imports by foreign ships have all been lately (1848) reduced to the 
same rates as by British ships it all the presidencies of Ifl’dia. 
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importer, it shall be lawful for the collector of customs to call on the imporler to furnish 
evidence as to the place of manufacture or production, and if such evidence shall* not 
satisfy the said collector of the truth of the declaration, the goods shall be charged with 
the highest rate of duty, subject always to an appeal to the Board of Customs, Salt, and 
Opium. 

And upon the re-export by sea of goods iinporled, excepting opium and salt, pro- 
vided the re-export be made within two years of the date of import as per custom-house 
register, and the got Js be identified to tile satisfaction of the collector of customs, there 
sball be retained onc-eighlh of*tlie amount of cluty levied, and the remainder shall be 
repaid as drawbark. And iO goods be re-exported in the same ship withoui being 
• kuided (always e'^cepting opium and sail, in regard to which the special rules in force 
shall continue to apply) there shall be no import duty levied thereon. 


'Iarifp, B. — Bates of Duty lately charged upon Goods Exported by Sea 

from any I*ort or., Place in tla* Presidency of Fort Williaiu in Bengal. Recently (184S) 
abglish(‘d. • • 


!■ N r M K R A T I () N O V (I O O 1 ) S ' Fxpiirti'A cH Rritish | Ex|j<»rti*d 4 »ii Fore ign 

I Ruttufii!*. 


litilliDri and nun 

Cm iiiiiK NMn<‘N Hiul pcailn 

Rnnk<A pnntni in Initia ' 

lIorM'Siuut living iiiiiinuU 

,0|uiiiii )uiri lumnl at OnviTiiTiiciit Hnlci in Calriittn 

'Corton wot I, L>x}HUt<>(l tn Kuropc, till* Oiiifrd .St.itt‘(t of Anit*- \ 
ruM, ornijy llntisli poiMONSion in Amnrna I 


till*. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


1 


frer. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

S ann^’s poi* uiaiiiul oi 
so tolii-^ t'l tlit* HOe'r. 


. 1,1 ,1 .1 I S ^ .'innH* pel inaund of 10 aniiiiA pur muuiid of 

•Ditio, ditto, cxporlod to pUcc. iitUor thun abov.- { {„ 

3 per cent. 


Siipiir and Tum, exported to tliu I'uitud Kingdom, or to any ■> 

! Rnttiili p'iioi(‘asir)ii / 

Ditto, exported any other place ' 

i r/ 


I per I 
free. 


I 


3 per cent, • ft pur cent, 
anna per bag. not 2 annaH pur bap, not 
I xreuding *2 mpiinds excuudiui? 2 inaund!* 


Grain and pul»c of all sorts . 


n 

12 

1.1 


Indigo 

dye and hliell inu. 
Silk, raw lil.itiiru 


I of HO tolas >« 

‘ suer, or if uxportedj 
' otherwise than iiij 
i anna pur, 
maiind. 

3 rupees pur niaund of. 
80 tolas to the suer. ' 
A per cent. 


pi' 80 tolas to the 
!»uer, or if exported 
otherwise than in 
hags, 1 anna per 
inaunil. 

(i nipucs per maiind of 
HU tolas to the seer. 

8 pur cunt. 


< annas ^ *r seer of |7 annas per suer of 80 

^ I HO tolas. j tolas. 

ilk, b«,.bm wound I p*;;**'' ^ ^ 

.. 4 annas per mound. 8 annas ]H‘r maund. 
.. 3 per cent. ! C per cent. 


Silk 

.'I'oharci 

All couiitiy .trtirlus not ciiuiiiuratud or tiiiuied rI>o\u 


And when the duty is declared to be ad valorem ^ the same shall be levied on the 
market value of the article at the place of export, without deduction. 

And in settling for the duties on exports b^ sea, credit shall be given for payment of 
inland customs duty, and drawback shall be allowed of any excess of duty paid upon 
production of ruwanas under the following conditions, until the 1st of April, 1837 : — 

1st. That the goods shall be identified, and destination to the port of export proved 
► in the usual manner. 

2nd. That the ruwanas shall bear date before the 1st of April, 1836, and the goods 
s»lmll not have been protected thereby, or by the original thereof, more than two years. 

And after the said 1st of April, *1837, credit shall not be given, nor shall drawback 
be allowed of any inland customs or land frontier duty paid at any custom-hjuse or 
chokec of the Jumna frontier line, or of Benares, except only upon the article of cotton- 
wool covered by ruwanas takbn out at the custom-houses of the Westerly Provinces, 
proved to have been destined for export by sea when passed ijiit of those 
pi'ovinces. 
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By Act No, XXV,, of the Sight Honourable the (lovernor-General of India in 
Council, on the Z\st of October, 1836, it is enacted that — 

I. Governments of presidencies are fo declare warehousing ports. 

II. Importers may then warehouse. 

III. Making application in Form A., annexed. Goods first to be assessed for 
customs’ duty. Warehouse-keeper to be answerable for weight or cawgeof the custom 
house, allowing for wastage. 

\V, Mis-dcscription of tale goods or packages to mjury of revenue, punishable by 
fine of ten times the loss. Error of overstatement may be rectified before, not after 
entry into warehouse. 

V. Packages to be maiked and numbered before reception into warehouse. 

, « VI. When the duly exceeds 100 lupees, bond may be executed Vorjt in Form B ; 
and f;oods may then remain in waiehouse for fifteen months without demand of fluty. 
Bond to be for twice duty, and to bear interest from the dale of demand. , Tin;; 
obliged' to be bound fc^r all duties and charges claimable on the goods, and for all 
penalties. 

VII. But collector to have power to proceed against the goods or under the bond, 
at bis option ; and to detain goods and sell after ten days, if tlie demand be not paid. 
Proceeds of sale to be written off on the bond ; and surplus paid over* to the owner of 
the goods. No transfer to bar this process. 

VIII. After fifteen months, tlic board may renew the bond for other fifteen montlis. 

IX. Goods relanded from a vessel put back, may lie warehoiiscjl without bond, and 
re-shipped under the previous settlement of duties. Exception : unless the goods should 
be liable to dutff oj?>lieing passed through the custom-house for importation. 

X. Reserved duty on re-export to be chargeable on removal of goods for shipment 
and bonds to be cancelled on payment thereof. 

XL On removal otherwise than for re-export, or if not cleared in time, full import, 
duty to be levied, with interest and charges ; and collector may cause goods to be sold 
in satisfaction, if not paid in ten days. 

XII. Removal of goods to be noted in the bond, with particulars, 

XIII. And the same particulars to be registered in the register of bonds. When 
^^gistry shows all the bonded goods to have been cleared out, bond to be cancelted, and 
returned to the obligee. 

XIV. The custom-house godowns and other government godowns to be public 
warehouses. These to be under the collector’s or warehouse-keeper’s key. 

XV. Board to determine what goods arc to be receivable into public warehouse, and 
the terms and rates of warehouse rent or hire. Tabic of rates to be exposed con- 
spicuously. 

XVI. Owners to have access to their warehoused goods, attended by a custom-house 
officer, during business hours. 

XVII. Expenses of carriage, packing, &c., arc to be borne by the owners, and to 
\)v rralised as customs* duties. Bill for rent to be sent in monthly ; and if not paid in 
ten days, goods may be sold in sclisfaction. Collector tiQt answerable for loss by fire or 
other accident, nor for damage. 

XVITI. Wastage to be allowed as pef table. 
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Table of Wastage to be allowed upon Goods when applied to be removed either from 
Public or Private Licensed Warehouse??. / 


Description of Goods. 


Alkali 

Aluius 

'Anise 

Coriander 

A,«n..ac«ed. • 

(•ardHmuiuM .... , 

LJowainf f 

It^tlenut 

tirirnDtone % 

Innphor 

'..flee 

.ppers.s or green vitriol 

.rt.iM wool 

Dry ginger 

uni8 and driign. not otherwise specified. . 

•on, wrought h«ir» 

idigo 

Kotph, or terra lapouil*^ 


Rate of Wastage 


DescriptioD of Goods. 


per cent. 

3 

3 

3 < 

3 

3 

3 

3 

• 2 


10 

3 

3 

5 

3 


Lac, lake stick, and seed . 
ftong pepper and long pepper root. 

Oils, essential and fragrant 

Resin, or danuner 

Sago 

Sugar 

Saltjictre 

Soap 

Silk 

pCloves 

Cinnamon 

;«p-» 

I I Pepper 

i Pimento, or allspice.. . 

•Tobacco, unprepar^ 

•Turpentine 

•Tutenagiia 


I Kate of Wastage 

per cent. 

3 

1 I 
• 


i 



2 

2 

3 

G 

2 

A 

2 


WiucM and spirits in ranks— a deduction for ullage of 10 per cent shall be allowed at the time of being 

received into warehouses. 

XIX. Hoard may license any private warehouses. Licence to be revocable at 
pleasure, unless otherwise stipulated. 

XX. Applications for license for private warehouse to be in Form C., with particulars 
filled up. 

XXL Collcctpr or warehouse-keeper to have access to all licensed w*arehouscs for 
himself and his ofiicers. Proprietors refusing admittance, subject to penalty of 1000 
ru|)ee.s and withdrawal of license. Honds for duty to be put in suit seven days after 
notice of such penalty or of withdrawal of license. 

XXII. If goods found deficient beyond the wastage allowance, at time of delivery 
from warehouse, owner to forfeit ten limes the duty on the deficiency ; if found excessive, 
ten times the duty to be paid on the excess, and goods to be detuinadjlill paid. 

XX III. Collector of customs may issue warrant for breaking packages, to search 
and examine goods. When repacked, to be sealed, and seal not be rebroken without 
sanction of Board, except under application from proprietor, then to be reseated. 

• XXIV. Goods to be stamped on reception into or delivery from warehouse. The 
J'tamp not to be rcuioveil or effaced without sanction of collectt s under penalty of 500 
rupees on conviction before a magistrate; but owners may be allowed by the collector 
lo take samples. • 

XXV. Goods not lo be removed from warehouse without being passed through the 
custom-liDusc. 

XXV I. If a package be broken, duty to be levied on all the goods contained therein. * 

XXVII. Applications lo remove, goods to be made in Form D,, and twenty-four 

hours’ notice to be given of removal. 

XXVIII. Goods may be removed from one warehouse to another, application being 
made in Form E. 

XXIX. No duty to be levied on goods destroyed by fire or oflicr accident, and if 
ilamaged, duty to be levied on the damaged value. 

XXX. Penalties under this Act to be adjudged by the collector of customs; subject 
to confirmation by the Board or other superior authority of customs. 


•d . — Form of Application for the Reception of Goods Imported by Sea in Warehyuses. 

To the Coflcctor of Sea Customs af Calcutta. 

Sir, " , . # 

Please to order the reception into the Government (or private warehouse of Mr. 
A. B., situate at • , and licensed by No. , dated 

), of the undermentioned goods, being of the growth or manufacture of 

5 II 


VOL. IV. 
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(place to be stated), aud arrived from (port or plate to be mentioned) on the (British or 
olh^r) ship whereof is commander, the duty upon which 

goods has been adjusted in the manner hereafter specified. 


Murks 

and 

Number 

of 

Packages. 


Description! 

of 

Puckapi'b 

nnd 

Goods. 


Contents 

of 

Goods, j 


Hate 

of 

Value 
of the 
Goods. 


j Amount ' aUic of 
j the Gooda 
jas aseertaiiiiHi andi 
' entered on the ' 
landing of • he 
same. j 
« i 


Rate of Duty i 
hoth of 
Customs j 
and 

Town Duty. 


D.iti‘ 

and 

Number 

of 

Impo^ation. 


' Sperifirntion 
; of the 

'P<irtieiiliirs of Bonds 
if the 

' Duty upon the Goods 
has bet n Bonded. 


Total ' 

(Date) (signed) 


(By the owner, agent, or consignee of tlie goods.) 


B, — Form of Bond for Import Duties. 

Know all men by these presents, that we . now ofCalcnlta, 

at Fort William, in the province of Bengal, in the East Indies, ' and 
of the same place, are jointly and severally held, and firmly boniul unto the Kasr India 
Company in the sum a.'* rupees to he paid to the said East India Cortipain*, 

or their certain attorney, agent, successors or assigns, for which payment well and truly to 
be made, we jointly and severally hind ourselves and each of us, and our respective heiis, 
executors, administrators, and representatives, by these presents; sealed with onr respec- 
tive seals, dated the day of in the year of ('liri.st 

and the said for themselves, and each* of them and tlicir 

respective heirs and representatives, covenant and agree, that in case of dispute touching 
the matter of this obligation, or tlie condition thereof, the same may be heard and deter- 
mined in the Supreme Court of Judicature at 

Whereas, the above bounden hath (or have) applied* to the collector of sea 

customs of the said, East India Company at for, and ha\e obtained pcrmis- 

.sion to, lodge in •a’fertain public (or licensed) godown, for a period of fifteen months, 
subject to the rules or regulations of Government, the following goods, that is to say 
(here a large blank should be left for describing the goods), being of the growth or manu- 
facture of and imported by sea from on board the 

ship and entered in the custom-house books, as No. 

of the register of goods imported by sea. 

Now the condition of tliis obligation is such, that if the above bounden 
(the principal) Ills or their heirs, executors, administrators, reprc8entalive<?, 

or assigns, shall in all things well and truly observe and keep all and singular the rules 
prescribed in Act No. XXV. of 18'jO, to be observed and kept by the owners, •iinportius 
or consignees of goods bonded and warehoused, and by the persons obtaining permission 
to bond and warehouse goods under llie provisions thereof : and if the said 
(the principal) his (or their, if more than one) In irs, executors, adminis- 

trators, representatives or assigns, do and sliall well and truly pay, or cause to be pan! 
to the collector of customs for the time being fr^r the |)ort, all such dues, whether of 
customs or of lawful charges, as shall be due or dcmandahle ujmn the said good.s, or on 
account of penalties incurred in respect to them at or before the expiration of fifteen 
months from the date of these presents, or before or at tlie expiration of such fintlicr 
time as the Board of Customs shall allow in that behalf, together with interest thereon 
at the rate of per cent per annum from tlie dale of demand thereof being made 

by t^ie said collector of customs in w'riting: and further, if the said goods after being 

so warehoused, or any part thereof, shall not within the term so fixed, or to be enlarged, 

be removed from the said public (or licensed) godowns,*or in case the said goods or any 
part thereof shall be removed from the said public (or licensed) wkrehouse at any time 
within the said term, either for importalion or for exportation by sea, then, and in such 
ease, if the full amount ci^ all such duties, charges, and penalties as may be payable or 
dcmandable as aforesaid, shall have been first paid and satisfied on the whole quantity 
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of the said goods, then this obligation to be void and of no effect ; otherwise, and on 
breat h or failure in the performance of the said several conditions, or any of them, , Che 
same to be in full force and virtue. Sealed and delivered, <&c. 

C . — Form of Application to obtain License for Private Warehouses, 

To the Collector of Customs at Calcutta. 

Sir, 

Please to submit to tlu‘ Board of Customs (or other controlling authority of customs) 
iny ii‘<|ue>t to be fvrni»ht‘(1 wit** a licensi* niulcr Act No. XXV. of 1836, for a warehouse 
Miuatt' at and about the (iir4ance of yards from the 

tMisiorij-lionse, the dimensions aiultJllicr paitieiilar.s of the godown are stated below, and 
ihe ^iiine is intemlcd Ibr the reception of all goods as a general storcl.ousc (Sr as the 
rase nitiY be), the periud of license not to exceed (nn ntion the time foi which period). 

Particuluis of Godou n. 

LiMigth, feet,^ inches ^ . , i J>iy, aiiy, well Hued, and puckah bnill, 

Bieadlli, d;tio ditt<j . . . ^ can contain with perfect safely and con- 

Meight, ditto ditlo . . . f vcnience, about tons of goods. 

same h 'ing my own property (or tlie pioperly of from whom 1 

liave ciig.tg<‘d the same on a lease of ). . 

(Signed) (By the Applicant.) 

P, — Form of Application for Removal of Goods from Warehouses, 

To the Colicctoi of (lovernmcnt Customs# 

Sir, 

Please to order to be passed from the (Government or private) warehouse of 
Mes^'is. A. and ('o., s?ituate at (and licensed under Act No. XXV. 

of 1836, by No. dated ) the undermentioned goods intended for 

cNpnrtatiou by sea on the Brifish ship captain bouncTto * or for 

inleiind consumption ; or to be consigned to (any station in the interior, as the case may 
!»»*) I he same having been entered in the books of your ofHee for the said warehouse, 
uiid»*r No. dated by (me or by Messrs. B. «& Co., whose . certificate of the 

inmsh-r of the goods is herewitli annexed.) 

Morkn and numbera of casoa Four canog of t.n«nic of^oodA). 

H. & Co. 1 ca»c, Iwx, ball*, or parr* -I, containing 

(Name of the goodie > (here iiiHvrt thu qiiaiitity in each caac)- 

No. I to 4. 1 ditto. 

U X \/ * ditto. 

.Sealed. Iditfo. 

“ Warehoused for exportation.*' (cases, boxes, bales, or parcels) con- 

tainiug (total contents to be here stated). 

(!ustom-housc value of tlie above i^ipces, and please to receive the 

innouiit of duly bonded for the said goods, by bond No. dated , allow- 

ing drawback for exportation on British bottom (or as the case may be). 

(Signed) (Either by the owner, agent, or 

consignee of the goods.) 

F-' — Form of Application for the Refnova I of Goods from one Warehouse to another 
during the Period for ndtich the Indulgcnee of IVarihousing mag have been obtapied. 

To the Collector of Government Custonfs at Calcutta. 

Sir, 

IMease to permit tlie removal of the uiider'»mentioiied goods from the (governmont 
nr otlier licensed) warehouse, to (the ,:^arehouse into which j^he removal is intended to 

made, must licfo be distinctly described) for the uncx|)ircd period of warehousing due 
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on the goods, the same having been originally enfered by virtue of Act No. XXV. of 
183)6, in the books, of the warehouse department under No. , dated 

for fifteen months (or such other period as may have been allowed, to be here stated) 
under all the obligations and conditions at present attached to the goods. 


MarkB 

and Numbers 
of 

Packagefi. 

DcscripUon 

of 

Packages 

and 

or Goods. 

Contents 

of 

Packages. 

Rate of 

Value 

1 

^ of Goods. 1 

Aindtiiit of Value 
of Goods as 
entered in 
Custom-house 
Rooks. 

Rate of Duty 
chargeable 
or 

paid upon the 

Name of the 
Persons by 
whom goods first 
passed into 
Wurchouses. 




» 

I 

t 

M 

•• 

/_ 

» • 


Not(^ — If the goods to be removed shall have been sold or traiisferrcd by the original 
proprietor or agent, a certificate of such sale or transfer shall accompany the application. 

(Signed) (By t]»e owner, agent, or 

consignee of the goods.) 

By Act No, AAA7/, (^1836, passed by the Right Hotwurahh the Governor- Gene ml 
of Iftdia in Council on the^%th of November^ 1836. • • 

It is enacted, that if any person after the 1st day of December, 1836, lands or at- 
tempts to land in any part of the territories subject to the government of the Piesideney 
of Fort William in Bengal, any sugar which is not the growth of a British possession 
into which foreign sugar cannot be legally imported, such sugar shall be seized and nm- 
fiscated by the collector of customs, or by any other officer thereunto authorised by the 
governor of the said presidency, unless the district in whicli such sugar is landed, or in 
which an attempt has been made to land such sugar, be a district in which the Governor- 
general of India in council has authorised the importation of such.sugar. 

« 

By Act No, XIV, of the Right Honourable the Go^^er nor •General of India in Council^ 

on the \2th of Junvy 1837. 

It is enacted, that whenever any foreign stale in Asia or Africa shall permit wit’iin 
the dominions of such state, the importation or exportation of goods in British vessels on 
the same terms on which it permits the importation or exportation of goods in vessels 
belonging to the subjects of such foreign stale, it shall be lawful for the Govejnnr- 
general of India in council, by an ojder in council, to direct that goods may be ii!J|)ortc»d 
into the territories of the Fast India Company or exported thence in vessels belonging 
to the subjects of such foreign state, on the same terms on which such goods arc im- 
ported into the said territories, or exported thence in British vessels. 


By Act No, XVI, of the Right Honourable the Governor* General of India in Cotnial, 
♦ on the 3rrf of July^ 1 837. 

It is enacted, that when the customs duties fixed to be levied upon goods expoitcil 
by sea from any |)ort of Bengal or Orissa shall be ad valorem^ the value of such goods 
shall be declared by the exporter in tlie manner prescribed for goods imported into Cal- 
cutta by sea, and the provisions shall apply to goods intended to be exported by sea in 
like^manner as for imported goods, and the value so to be declared by the exporter, shall 
include the packages or materials in whicli the goods may be contained; and it 
shall be^lawful for the governrfr of the Presidency of FV)rt William in Bengal, from time 
to time, by notice in the official Gazette,” to fix a value for any article liable to r/a 
valorem duty, and that the value so fiifcd by the governor cif the said presidency shall, 
till altered by a similar qoticc, be taken to be value of such article for the purpose 
of levying duty on the same. 
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No payment shall be made of drawback upon any goods exported from any port of 
Bengal or Orissa, unless the export be made within two years from the date of* the 
import in the cbstoin-house registers, nor unless the claim to receive such dra^^ack 
be made at the time of exportation, nor unless the amount due thereupon be 
demanded within one year from the date of entry for shipment in the custom-house 
registers. 

The Board of Customs, Salt, and Opium, shall have power to fix, and from time to 
time to alter the r.j^tes of wharfage and* godown rent charges, and to determine the 
time for which goods shall allowed to rcitiain on the wharfs or in the godowns of 
the custom-house., free of chafge, while the goods are being passed for import or export 
hy J^ea. 

It shall he lawful for the collector of customs, whenever he shall see (it, to require 
that goods brought by sea and stowed in bulk, shall be weighed on board s^dp before 
being sent to land, and to levy duty according to the result of such weighing. 


By Act No, /. of the Ilonoiimhle the President of the Council of India in Council^ on 
• the Zrd of January^ • • 

. k It is enacted, that from the Ist of February, 1838, •all Regulations of the 
Bombay Code passed before the year 1827, and now in forge, with the exception of 
Sections I., II., and III., Regulation VI., 1799, and of clause 2, Section VII,, Regu- 
lation IX., 1800, and of Sections XIV., XVII., XX., XXL, and XXV,, Regulation I., 
of 180^), and of the whole of llegnlations II., 1810, and VI., 1814, shall be repealed. 

11. And it* is enacted, that Chapters L, IL, IV., VL, VIII,, and IX., of Re- 
gulation XX., 1827, of the said Code, together with the Appendices A, B, C, 
E, 11, 1, .1, K, of that Regulation, also llegulution II. , 183), Regulation XIII., 
1831, Regulation 1., 1832, Regulation IV., 1833, and Ileguiaiion IV., 1834, of the 
said Code, and all fnich parts of any Regulations of the said Code as prescribe the levy 
of transit or inland customs’ duties, or as require the payment of any fee whatever on 
account of any vessel which may enter any port in the territories &^ject*to the Bombay 
Presidency, and likewise the provisions of any kind contained in those or in any other 
Regulations, for fixing the amount of duty to be levied on goods imported or exported 
by sea at any place within the limits of the Bombay Presidency, or the drawback 

• ])iiyable on the same, shall be repealed ; and it is further enacted, that Act No. II. of 
183H, shall likewise be repealed, except in so far as it rept ils any Regulation of the 
Bombay Code. 

HI. Provided always, that nothing contained in the Iwo preceding sections of 
this Act shall be construed to prevent the levy of any town duty, or of any municipal 
tax, or*of any toll on any bridge, road, canal, or causeway, for repair and^ainleftancv, 
of the same, or of any fee for the erection and maintenance of lighthouses. * 

IV. Tl)at duties of customs shall be levied on goods imported by sea into any place 
in the territories subordinate to the governmgnl of the Presidency of Bombay, after the 
said Ist of February next, according to the rales specified in Schedule A, annexed to 
this Act, and with the cxcejitions specified therein, and the said Schedule, with the notes 
attached thereto, shall be taken to be a part of this Act. 

* V. That duties of customs shall be levie4 upon country goods exported by sea from 
any ports of the Bombay Presidency after the said 1st of February next, according 
to the rates specified in Schedule B, annexed to this Act, with the exceptions therein 
specified, and the said Schedule, vfith the notes attached thereto, shall also be taken to 
he a part of this Act. 

VI. That the ships of any European nation having firman privileges in nie port 

of Surat, shall not be subject to further duties ol* import or export than may be 
prescribed by thbir firmans res|)ectively, any thing in the Schedules or *in this Act 
notwithstanding. * 

VII. That duties of customs shall be levied on goodsipassing by laud into or out, 
ol foreign European settlements, situated on the line of coast within the limits of the 
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Presidency of Bombay, at the rates prescribed in ‘the schedules of this Act for goods 
imported or exported on foreign bottoms at any British port in that presidency. 

VIII. That it shall be lawful for the governor in council of the Presidency of 
Bombay to declare, by notice to be published in the Gazette of that presidency, that 
the territory of any native chief, not subject to the jurisdiction of the courts and civil 
authorities of that presidency, shall be deemed to be foreign territory, and to declare 
goods passing into or out of such territory liable cither to the duty fixed for British or 
for foreign bottoms, as the said governor in cou^icil may think fit. • 

IX. That for the levy of duties of customs ns above provided on goods exported by 
land to, or imported by land from such foreign territories, (Customs, cliokees may be 
establisiied at such places as may be determined by the said governor in council, and • 
every officer at every such chokee shall have power to •detain goods passing into or out 
of any suth foreign territory, and to examine and ascertain the quantities and kinds 
thereof ; and such goods shall not be allowed to pass across the frontier line out of or 
into theleirilory of the East India Company, until the owner or person in eliarge tliereof 
shall produce and deliver a certificate showing that the customs’ duty leviable tliercupon 

been paid in full. , 

X. That it shall be lawful for the said governor in council to appoint such officers 
as he may think fit, to receive money on account of customs’ duties, and grant oertifu'atc^ 
of the payment thereof, ^and that such a certificate being delivered to any chokee officer 
shall entitle goods to cross the frontier into or out of the East India Company's terri- 
tories, piovided that the goods correspond in description with the specification tliereof 
contained in such certificate, and that the certificate show the entire amount of duty 
leviable on those goods to have been duly paid. 

XI. That the said governor in council shall give public notice in the official Ga/elteof 
tlie Presidency of Bombay, of the appointment of every officer appointed to receive 
customs’ duties on goods crossing the land frontier of the said foreign territories. 

XII. That no certificate shall be received at any chokee that ^hall bear date more 
than thirty days before the date wdicn the goods arrive at the chokee. 

XIII. Tha^ it shall be lawful for the said governor in council to prescribe, by public 
notice in the official Gazette of the Presidency of Bombay, by what routes goods ^hall 
be allowed to pass into or out of any such foreign territory, as is described in Sections 
VII. and VIII. of this Act; and after such notice shall be given, goods which may be 
brought to any chokee established on other routes or passes than those so presenhed, 
shall, if provided with a certificate, be sent back, and if not provided w ith a certificate 
shall be detained, and shall be liable to confiscation by the collector of customs, unless 
the person in charge thereof shall be able to satisfy the said collector that his carrying 
them by that route was from ignorance or accident. 

XIv^ Uliat goods which may be passed, or which an attempt may be made«to pass 
Across any frontier guarded by chokees between sunset and sunrise, or in a clandestine 
manner, shall be seized and confiscated. 

XV. That any chokee officer who shall permit goods to pass across the frontier when 
not covered by a sufficient certificate, or who shall permit goods to pass by any prohibited 
route, shall be liable to iinprisonmcnt for a term not exceeding six months, and to a fine 
not exceeding 500 ru’pees; if not paid, to imprisonment for a further period of six 
months. ^ * 

XVII. All goods imported by sea into any port of the Presidency of Bombay from 
any foreign European settlement in India, or from any native state, the inland trade of 
which has been declared by the governor in council of the Presidency of Bombay, under 
Section VIII. of this regulation, to be subject to the duties levied on foreign bottoms, 
shall bib liable to the same duties as are imposed by Schedule A. on imports on foreign 
bottoms. * • I 

XVIII.* No goods whatsoever entered in either of the Schedules of this Act as liable 
to duty shall be exempted from the payment of such duty, or of any part thereof, 
except under special order (Join the governor in c(^incll of the Presidency of Bombay : 
Provided always, that it shall and may be lawful for the collector of customs, or other 
officer ill charge of a cubtom-house, to pass free of duty any baggage in actual *^t 
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)iis discretion ; and if any person sliall apply to have goods passed as such baggage, the 
collector, acting under the orders of the government, shall determine whether tli«y be 
baiigage in actual use, or goods subject to duty under the provisions of this Act. 

XIX. When goods are imported at any port of the Bombay Presidency from any 
otlier port in that presidency, under certificate that the export duty specified in Sche- 
dule B. has been duly paid thereon, or that there has been a re-export, and that the 
import duty specified in Schedule A. has been duly paid, the said goods shall be 
admitted to free entry. 

XX. When duties of customs shall have be*en paid on any goods at any port in any 
))art of the territories ol* tlmiEast India Company not subject to the Presidency of 
ih)rnbay, and when such goods shall #subse(|uentiy be imported at any port of the 
Presidency of Bombay, credit shall be given Jit such last- mentioned port for the sum that 
inav he proved by the production of due certificates to have been so paid. • 

XXI. It shall be lawful for the governor in council of the Presidency of Bombay, 
from time to lime, by notice in the ofiicial (Tazette of that presidency, to fix a value for 
any article or luiinhcr articles liable to ad valorem duty, and the value so fixed for 
such articles shail, till altered by a similar notice, be taken to be the value of such articles . 
for the purpose of levying duty on the same. 

XXil. When goods liable to duly, for which a value has lyjt been fixed by such a 
notice as is above directed, or for which a fixed duty has npt been declared by the 
Sclicdules annexed to this Act, are brought to any custom-house in the Presidency of 
liomhay for the purpose of being passed for importation or exportation, the duty 
lc\iable on such goods shall be levied ad valorem^ that is to say, according to the 
market value of, such goods at the place and time of importation or exportation, iis the 
case may be. 

XXIII. The market value for assessment of duties on ar/ ro/orem goods shall be 
declared by the owner, consignee, or exporter, or by tlic agent or factor for any of these 
respectively, upon tlie face of the application to he given in by him in writing for the 
passing of the goods tlirough the custom-house; and the value so declared shall include 
the packages or materials in which the goods are contained, amf Uie ajiplication shall 
tndv set forth the name of the ship in which the goods have been imported or are to be 
expojicd, the name of the inastor of the said ship, the colours under which the said ship 
sails, th(’ number, description, marks, and contents of the packages, and the country in 
•>vliich the goods were produced. 

XXIV. Iwc:) such declaration, when duly signed, shall ’ e submitted to the officer 
of ciisioms appointed to appraise goods at the custom-house, and if it shall appear to him 
that the same is correet, ne shall countersign it as admitted ; lAit if any part or the whole 
of the goods shall seem to him to be undervalued in such declaration, he shall report the 
same to4he collector of customs, who shall have pow’er to take the goods or any ^art th^reoi 
us purchased for the government at the pr^ce so declared ; and whenever the collector of 
oustoins shall so take goods fur the government, payment thereof shall be made to the con- 
S'ignee or importer, if the goods be imported goods » within fifteen days from the date of 
the declaration, the amount of import duly leviable thereon being first deducted, and if 
the goods be intended for exportation, the entire value as declared shall be paid without 
deduction on account of customs’ duty. 

• XXV, It sliall be lawful for the governor in council of ihe Presidency of Bombay to 
declare, by public notice in the official Gazette of that presidency, what places within the 
same shall be ports for the landing and shipment of merchandise ; and any goods that 
inny be landed, or which an attempUmay be nitade to land, at any other poti; than such 
as shall be so declared, shall be seized and confiscated. 

XXVI, When any vessel shall arrive in any port of the Presidency of Bombay, the 
master shall deliver a true mtrtiifest of the cargo on bbard, made out according to the 
form annexed to this Act and marked C. * 

XXVIl. If the manifest so delivered by life master shall not contain a full and true 
specification of all the goods importerl in the vessel, the saui master shall be liable to a 
fine of 1000 rupees, and any goods or packages that may be found on board in excess of 
the manifest so delivered, or diflering in quality or kind, or in marks and numbers, frora 
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the specification contained therein, shall be liable to be seized by any customs* officer and 
confiffcatedf or to be charged with such increased duties as may be determined by the 
collector of customs under the orders of government. 

XXVIII. If any inward-bound vessel shall remain outside or below the place that 
may be fixed by the said governor in council for the first delivery of manifests, the master 
shall deliver a manifest as hereinbefore prescribed to the first person duly empowered to 
receive such manifest that may come on board ; and if any vessel entering a port for 
which there is a custom-house established, shall lie at anclior thertiii for the space of 
twenty-four hours, the master whereof s\iall refuse lo deliver the said manifest in the 
manner above prescribed, he shall for such refusal be liabU to a* fine not exceeding 1000 
rupees, and no entry or port clearance shall given for such vesse] until the fine i9 
paid. * 

XXIXV No vessel shall be allowed to break bulk until a manifest as required by this 
act, and another copy thereof to be presented at the time of applying for entry inwards, 
if so required by the collector of customs, shall have been received by the said collector, 
nor until order shall have been given by the said collector for the discharge of the cargo. 

. . XXX. No goods shall be allowed to leave any vessel, or to be put 90 board thereof 
until entry of the vessel shall have been duly made in the custom-house of the port, and 
until order shall have ba^n given for the discharge of the cargo thereof as above ♦pro> 
vided. « 

XXXI. If goods entered in the manifest of a vessel shall not be found on board that 
vessel, or if the quantity found be short and the deficiency l)e not duly accounted for, or 
if goods sent out of the vessel be not landed at the custom-house, or at such other 
place as the collector of customs shall have prescribed, the master shaU be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding 5(X) rupees for every missing or deficient package of unknown 
value, and for twice the amount of duty chargeable on the goods deficient, and unac- 
counted for, if the duty can be ascertained ; provided, however, that nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed to prevent the collector of customs from permitting, at his 
discretion, the mastep of any vessel to amend obvious errors, or to supply omissions 
from accident €r inadvertence, by furnishing an amended or supplemental manifest. 

XXXII. There shall in every port of the Bombay presidency be one or more places 
appointed for the landing and shipment of goods, and goods shall not be landed at any 
other place without the special order tn writing of the collector of customs for the port. 

XXXni. If the governor in council shall sec fir, for the security of customs at any 
port, to maintain special establishments of boats for the landing and shipping of mer- 
chandise, or to license and register the cargo-boats plying in any ports, then after due 
notification thereof, it shilll not he lawful for any person to convey goods to or from any 
vessel in such port, otherwi.se than in the boats so authorised and prescribed, except under 
special permit from the collector of customs at the port, and any goods tUaU may be 
found on board of other boats tlian those so authorised for the port, shall be liable to be 
seized by any officer of customs, and shall be liable to confiscation. 

XXXIV. When the governor in council of the Presidency of Bombay shall see fit 
to maintain at any port an establishment of officers to be sent on hoard of vessels to watcli 
their unlading and lading, then, after due notification shall have been given that such 
establishment is so maintained at any port, the collector of customs at that port shall 
have power at his discretion to send one of more officers of such establishment to remain, 
on board of any vessel in such fmi by night and by day, until the vessel shall leavd the 
port, or it shall be otherwise ordered by the collector. 

XXXV. Any master of such vessel at such port who shall refuse to receive such officer 
with one servant on board, or shall not afford such officer and such servant suitable shelter 
and sleeping accommodation while on board, and likewise furnish them with a due 
allowance of fresh water, if necessary, and with the mearA of cooking on board, shall be 
liable to a* fine not exceeding the sum of 100 rupees for each day during which such 
officer and servant shall not be received and provided with suitable shelter and accom- 
modation. c » 

XXXVL Whenever a collector of customs shall ice cause to direct that any vew®^ 
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shall be searched, he shall issue his warrant or written order for such search, addressed 
to any officer under his authority, and any master or person in charge of a vessel,, who 
shall resist such officer or refuse to allow the vessel to be searched when so ordered by 
the collector of customs, shall be liable upon conviction for every such od'ence to a fine 
of 1000 rupees. Concealed goods to be confiscated. 

XXXVII. Every master of a vessel who shall remove from such vessel or put on board 
thereof any goods, or cause or suffer any goods to be removed from thence or put on 
board thereof between sunrise and sunsef, or when the custom-house is closed for busi- 
ness, without leave in writing obtained from thd collector of customs, shall be fined not 
exceeding 6(K) rupees. • 

• • XXXVIII. No cargo-boat laden wi}h goods intended for exportation by sea shall 
make fast to or he alongside of imy vessel on board of which there shall be a customs’ 
officer stationed, unless there sliail be on board the boat, or have been receii^ed by the 
said customs* officer, a custom-house permit or order for the shipment of the goods, and 
the goods on board of any boat that so be alongside or be made fast to a vessel, if such 
goods be not covered by a custom-house pass accompanying them, or previously received 
by the customs* ipfticer on board, the said vessel shall be liable to confiscation, 

XXXIX. There sliall be sent with each boat load or other separate despatch a boat-* 
*>otC|»specifyiiig the number of packages and the marks and numbers, or other description 
tlicreof. ^ 

XL. When goods shall be brought to be passed through the custom-house, if the 
packages in which the same may be contained shall be found not to correspond with the 
description of them, the whole of the goods contained therein shall be liable to con- 
fiscation. I 

XLL If any person, after goods have been landed, and before they have been passed 
through the custom-house, removes or attempts to remove them with the intention of 
defrauding tiui revenue, the goods shall be liable to confiscation. 

XLII. It shall bp lawful for the collector of customs, whenever he shall see fit, to 
rc((uirc that goods brought by sea and stowed in bulk shall be weighed or measured on 
hourd ship before being sent to land, and to levy duty according b^the jresult of such 
weighing or measurement. 

XLIli. On application by the exporter of any salt that has paid the excise duty 
fixed by act No. XXVIl. of 1837, a certificate shall be granted by the collector of 
Customs at the place of export, under authority of which certificate the quantity of salt 
specified therein shall be landed at any other port of the saif* Presidency of Bombay, 
md shall be passed from such port into the interior without the levy of any further duty 
either of excise or of customs. • 

XLIV. Twenty days, exclusive of Sundays and holidays, shad be allowed for the 
discharge of the import cargo of vessels not exceeding GOO tons’ burden, and thirty days, 
i nclusive of Sundays and holidays, for the discharge of the import cargo of vessel^ 
exceeding that burden, 

XLV. When there shall be no customs’ officer sent aboard vessels discharging cargo, 
it shall be lawful for the collector of customs to fix a period, not being less than twenty 
days, for the discharge thereof and clearance of the vessel inwards ; and if any goods 
remain on board after the time so fixed, or after the time allowed in the Igst preceding 

• section of this act, the collector may order the same to be landed and warehoused for 
the security of the duties chargeable thereon, and of any freight and primage and other 
demands that may l>e due tliereon, giving his receipt to the master for the same: pro- 
vided always, that in all cases it shall be (awful for the collector or other officer in 
charge of the custom-house, with the consent of llie master of the vessel, to cause any 
packages to be brought on shore, and to be deposited in the governmeiii warchoiftes for 
the security of the duties and* charges thereon, althofigh twenty days may not have 
expired from the entry of such vessel ; and in case any goods brought to lanfi from any 
vessel be not claimed and cleared from the cuStom-house within three monfhs from the 
date of entry of the ship in which su^h goods were importe(j|, it sliall be competent to 
^uc collector to sell the same on account of the duties and other charges due thereon, 
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and the balance remaining after deducting the said'duties and charges shall be held in 
deposit, and paid to the owner on application. 

5LLVL When a customs* officer shall be sent on board of any vessel discharging 
cargo, a further period of fifteen days, Sundays and holidays excluded, beyond the 
twenty days above specified, shall be allowed for putting on board export cargo if the 
vessel shall not exceed 600 Ions’ burden, and twenty days if it exceed that burden. 

XLVII. When upon application from the master of any vessel the customs’ officer 
shall be removed from on boaid tliereof, if tile master of such v(j«?sel shall, before a 
customs’ officer have again been placed *in such vessel, put on hoard of such vessel, or 
cause or suffer to be put on board of such vessel, any goo^ls whatever,,, such master shall 
be punished with a fine not exceeding 1000 rupees, and the goods shall be liable to be. 
rclanded for examination at tiic expense of the shippers, upon requisrtion to that cilect 
from the aollector of customs. 

XLVIII. Upon any goods liable to duly tlmt may be passed through the custom- 
house fur shipment, the application for which shall be presented after port-clearance 
shall have been taken out, double of the prescribed duties simll in ail cases be levied, 
and if the goods be free, or have already paid import duty, or have bqcn imported free 
* under certificate, five per cent upon the market value shall be levied thereon, or if the 
same be imported goods entitled to drawback, the drawback shall be forfeited, bjrt up 
separate duty sliall be le\icd on drawback goods. 

XLIX. When a vessel having cleared out from any port shall put back from stress 
of weather, or it shall fur any damage or from other cause, be necessary that the cargo 
of a \essel that has cleared out shall be unshipped or relanded, a customs’ officer shall 
be sent to take charge ot the cargo during such relanding or removal from on board. 

L. When goods shall be relanded before the lading of any vessel is complete, and 
before port* clearance has been granted, the duty levied upon such goods shall be 
returned to the t xportcr, but no refund shall be made of duty paid on the export of any 
goods after porUclearance shall have been granted for the vessel^on which the goods 
were exported, unless the vessel shall liave put buck for stiess of weather, or for damage, 
and the goods^shalkJJave been relanded. 

LI. It shall be lawful fur the said governor in council to establish rules for the 
anchoring of the coasting and country craft of the Uritish lerritones, for the delivery of 
manifests of the cargo of such vessels, and for the landing of goods therefrom, and 
shipping of goods therein. 

LII. Pattarnars, dhonies, botellos, and other small craft from the Maldivc or Lacca- 
dive Islands, or from the native ports of Kattywar, Culeh, and Scinde, shall be treated 
in the ports of the Bombay Presidency like the coasting craft of the British territory, 
provided that they conform to such special regulations as to the place of anclioring and 
mode of landing and siii|)ping goods as may be made by the governor in council of 
'Bombay for such vessels in the several ports of the Bombay Presidency. 

LIU. No drawback shall be allowed on goods shipped on such native craft as are 
described in the last preueding section of this Act. 

LIV. Goods exported in the same vessels, if manifested for re-export, shall not be 
subject to import or export duty, and if any goods brought to any port in any vessel be 
transhipped jp such pbrt, they shall in all cases be subject to the same duty as if they 
had been landed and passed thVough the custom-house for re*exportatton in the vessel, 
into which they may be transhipped. 

LV. No tianshipment shall be made of any goods except under special order in 
writing fiom the collector of customs of the port, • 

LVI. Every port subordinate to the Bombay Presidency, the port of Bombay ex- 
cepted, an anchorage fee shall be levied once at each port according to the burden, on 
all country craft above the burden of (100) one hundred roauuds, at the rates herein- , 
under spetified. 
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LVll. In aii ca^es in v/hich under this Act goods are liable to coidiscaticMi, the col- 
lector of customs of the place where thosc^ goods may be shall be competent to adjudge 
such coiiHscation. 

LVIII. If any person in charge of a vessel shall have become liable to any fine oti 
account of anyjiicl* or omissidn iclatiiig to customs, tbo collector of customs shall be 
cornpclont, subject to the orders of the governor in council of the Presidency of Bombay, 
^0 refuse port clearance to such vessel until the fine shall be discharged. 

LIX. It shall he lawful for any collector of customs, or other officer who may be 
authorised to adjudicate customs* cases, if he shall decide that a seizure of goods made 
uudei the authority of this Act was vexatious and unnecessary, to adjudge damages to 
be paid to the proprietor by the customs’ officer who made such vexatious seizure, besides 
(Mclcrijig the iniipediate release of the goods; and if the proprietor accept such damages, 
no action shall thereafter lie against the officer of customs in any court of justice on 
account of such seizure ; and it such adjudicating officer shall decide that the seizure 
was warranted, but shall deem the penalty of confiscation is unduly severe, it shall be 
lawful for him to mitigate the same to the extent of the levy of double duty ; and if the 
said officer shall adjudge confiscation, it shall further be lawful for him to order that 
fionj the proceeds of the sale of the goods, a proportion »iot cxceei^’A'.g onp-half shall be 
distributed in rewards amongst such officers as he shall deem entitled thereto, and in 
such proportion as he may direct to each respectively. 

LX. All officers of custom.^ shall, as heretofore, l>e amenable to the civil courts of 

IVesidency or Island of Bombay, by action for damages on account of any executive 
acts done in their official capacity, at the suit of the ])arti. s injured by such acts; 
hiONulcd, however, that no suit .shall lie against a collector of customs or other officer 
for any judicial award in a matter of customs passed under preceding section of this 
Act- 

LXI, Whoever intentionally obstructs any officer in the exercise of any jjowers given 
by this Act to such officer, shall be punished wdlh imprisonment for a term not exceed- 
itig six months or fine not exceeding 1000 rupees, or both. 

LXII. Whoever, being un officer appointed uiidt?r the awihority of this Act, shall 
accept or obtain, or attempt to obtain, fiom any person any properly as a consideration 
fur doing or forbearing to do any official act, shall be punished with imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding two years or fine, or both. 

• LXIll. Whoever, being an officer uppoitUed under the authority of this Act, prac- 
tises or attemjits to practise any fiaiid for the purpose of injuring the customs’ revenue, 
or abets or connives at any such fraud, or at any attempt to practise any such fraud, 
bhall be punished with iinprisonmei^ for a term not exceeding two years or fine, or 
both. 


LXIV. It shall be lawful for the governor in council of Bombay, by an oAler in 
j council, to transfer any of the powers given to a collector of customs by this Act to any 
other functionary, and to make any rules consistent with law for the carryfhg of this 
Act into effect, and to establish such bunders afid appoint such officers as h^ shall think 
fib and to fix rates of wharfage and o <,ieut to be paid for got^ds deposited or suffered to 
he ill the goUuwns of the custom-house. 
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Customs’ Tariff, Scii£ddi>e A. — Rates of Dut^ to be charged on Goods Imported by 
' , Sea into any Port of the Presidency of Bombay. 


Number. | 


ENUMERATION OF GOODS. 


Id 

16 


18 

10 

30 


32 

23 

24 

33 
28 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 


Bullion aud coin 

|Predau« stones and pearls 

Grain and pnlae 

Horses and other living animals, 

jlce , 

I Goa I, coke, bricks, chalk, stones (marble and wrought stones j 

excepted) 

Books printed in the United Kingdom, or in any British pos< 

I session 

I Foreign books 

j Marine stores, the produce nr manufacture of the L'uitedit^ 

1 ^Kingdom, or of any BritisKpossessinn i 5 

! Marine stores, the produce nr manufacture of any other \ 

I place or country \J 

Metals, wrought or uuwronght, the produce or manufacture 

of the United Kingdom, or any British possession 

Metals, wrought or unwrought, excepting tin, the produce! 

or manufacture of any other place ;**• - 

Tin, the produce of any other place than the United Kiug.J ^ 

dom, or any Britiab possession 1 

Woollens, the produce or manufacture of the United King-' ' 

dom, or any British possession 

Woolii^ns, the prodifco of any other place or country 

Cotton 
export duty 

ICotton and silk piece goods, cotton twist and yarn, the pro. ^ 
duce of the united Kingdom, or of any British posses- 
sion 

Cotton and silk piece goods, the produce of any other place. j 
Opium, covered by a pass 


i 


1 wool, not cofared by certificate of the payment of f 
»rt duty at any other port of Bombay.- 


jopium, not covered by a pass | 


When tuipnrtcd 
n BriUidi Bottoms. | 

i When Imported 

1 on Foreign llottvins. 

free. 

free. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

a ditto. 1 

ditto. 

* ditto. « } 

3 percent. 

3 per cent. , i 

fi per cent. 

3 per cent. 

0 per cent. 

G per cent. 

12 per cent. 

3 per reiit. 1 

0 per cent. 

6 per cent. ; 

12 per cent. 

10 per cent. 1 

20 per cent. 

2 per cent. 1 

4 per cent. 

4 per cent. 

H per cetf.. 

1 rupee 2 unnan ] 

annsB per maund 

of 80 tolas to the 1 

msund of NO folai 

seer. ; 

the seer. 

3| per cent. 

1 

7 per cent. 

7 per cent. • 

14 per cent. 

free. f 

tree. 

rupees per seer of 

24 rupoi'H per seer 

MU tolas. 

KU tola.s. 


I Salt, not covered by a pass. 

{ Alum 

; Camphor 

(Cassia 

i Cloves s. 

^CofiTee 0 ^ 

Coral 

j Nutmegs and mace 

Pepper 

! Rattans 

Te 

(Vermilion., 
i Wines and liqueurs. . 


A annas per maund ol H annas p(>r mauuf 


MU tolas per seer. 
10 per cent. 

10 per cent. 

10 per cent. 

10 per rent. 

7| per cent, 
lu per cent. 

10 percent. 

10 per cent. 

7| per cent. 

10 per cent, 
in per cent. 

10 per rent 


jSpirits, consolidated duty, including any dntiea levied here- 9 annas per imperial 


tofore through the police. 

And the duty on spirits shall be rateably increased as] 
the strength exceeds London proof : and when imported' 
in bottles, five quart bottles shall be deemed equal to! 
the imperial gallon . . | 


gnIloD. 


MO tolas per seer 
20 per rent. 

20 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

20 per rent 
13 per cent 
2« per cent. 

20 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

13 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

I rupee per imperial 
gallon. 


(Tobacco . 


I 


Which duty shall be the minimum customs' duty.' 
levied on raw tobacr.o and all preparations thereof, in 
all the ports of tl» Bombay Presidency ■, but if at the 
rate of per cent on the actual valuta a higher duty! 
than 1 rupee 8 annas per maund should be leviable otii 
any preparatiou of tobacco, the duty shall be levied' 
ad valorem at that rate If imported on British bottoms, | 
and at 10 per cent on foreign bottoms. And the customs'! 
duty laid upon tobacco shall be allowed in aettling for! 
the special duty levied on the import of, this article into! 
the Island of Bombay, which special duty ahall be levied, 
at the rate of 9 rupeca for the Indian mauni. 


t 

rupee 8 annas peril 
maund of 80 tolas j 
prr seer. j 


rupee m annas pei 
maund \»f tol*' 
per seer 


38 lAII articles not included in the above enumeration 3^ per cent. 


7 per cent. 


A^nd if the collector of customs shall see reason to doubt whether the goods liable 
to a different rate of duty acc&rding to the place of their production, come from the 
country from which they are declared to come by the importer, it sbail te lawful for the 
collector of* customs to call On the importer to furnish evidence as to the place of manu- 
facture or production ; ami if such evidence shall not satisfy the said collector of the 
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truth of the declaration, the goods shM be charged with the highest rate of duty, subject 
always to an appeal to the governor in council at Bombay. •• 

And upon the re-export by sea of goods imported, excepting opium and salt, and all 
goods of tlie growth, production, or manufacture of the continent of India, provided the 
re-export be made within two years of the dale of import, as per custom-house register, 
and the goods be idenliHed to the satisfaction of the collector of customs, there shall be 
retained one-eighth of the amount of duty levied, and the remainder shall be lepuid as 
drawback. 

But no exporter of irnportecj goods shall be entitled to drawback unless the drawback 
be claimed at the time of» re-export, nor shall any payment be made of drawback unless 
amount claimed be demanded within one year from the date of entry of the goods 
fur re-export in tile custom-house registers. 


Takift, SciiKorLE B. — Rates of Duty to be charged on Goods Exported by Sea, from 
any Port or Place iu the Presidency of Bombay. 


NitlltlllT. 


'2 

3 

4 


E N* ir M K K A T 1 0 N OP C O O I) S. 


R&porteil on Britiali , Exported on Porei|tn 
Bottoms. Bottoms. 


Uullion aoU com freo^ t 

PrerioiiK aruiiei) atiil pearls ditto. i 

Bonks, toNps, «!.d tlrawiiii^s printed in India.. dittos i 

llorses iiiiti living ■ninials ditto. j 

Opium, covered by a pass | ditto. i 

Opium, iiotcoveuid by a pass | Prohibited. I 

Cotton wmil cxfiorted to Europe, the lUittvd States of Ante-, ^ 1-^, _ I 

liea, or any British possession in Ani(*nca j J \ 

Cotton wool expoitid to places other than above { i 

Salt, having paid the excise of 8 annas a niatind free. 

f I rupee 8 annas per 

Tobacco ^ mauiid of MO tolas to 

V the fu*er. 

Ml coniitrv articles not enumerated or named abme ....... 3 per cent. 


free. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto, 

ditto. 

Prohibited. 

0 annas pi>r mauiid of 
HO tolas to the seer. 

1 rupee 2 annas per 
maund of bO tolas to 
the seer. 

, free. 

1 rupee 8 annas per 

, maund of 80 tolas 

I per seer. 

I _C per cent. 


And upon the re-export to Europe, ihe United States of America, or*to any British 
|)nsscbsiou in Ameiica, or from any other port in the Bombay Presidency, of cotton that 
lia.s hern imported under cerlificaie of the payment of llie duty specified in this Sclicdule, 
j'rovided that llie re-export bo made in British bottoms, within two years from the date 
of such certificate, and the amount be claimed within one ye^r from the date of re- 
< vport as per custom-house registers, the whole amount of export duty levied at the first 
j'lace of export shall be refunded. 


Form of Manifest, SciiEouLr C. 

Manifest of Goods Imported per Comniamler, from 

Colours, viz. : — 


under 


Invoice 


Tariff 





, is 

O 

1 


J a' 5 

1 

5 canea 

t 

260 piec«»| 

J 

1 ; 

i i 


3000 

• 

1 

Canbrica. 

|joii|i^r.luths, blvaclipd. 
Ijoog ciothu, unbluacbed. 
Ma«l«poUanta, hleadifd. 
Madapollama, unbleached. 
iUain niualine. | 

' 

1 

1 1 

I j 


1 1 




N.B, — Articles generally ,to be specified, excepting such as ironmongery, hard- 
ware, glassware, earthenware, cutlery, perfumery, confectionery, stationery^ and such 
like. ^ ^ 

^ All articles from Great Britain to be entered according to the English weight, not 
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roMUfRuri.' 


From China, in like manner in China weights* 

*I,n imports and exports of bullion or coin, to specify the sort oi wiiiuii iucy consist. 


By Act No. XIX. the HomurMe the President of the Council of India in Council^ on 

the 27th of August^ 1838. 

I. It is enacted, that from the 1st day of November, 1838, sections XX. and XXL, 
Regulation XX. of 1827, of the Bombay, Code be repealed. 

II. From the said 1st day of November, 1838, the following rules shall be in force 
with respect to vessels belonging to any of Her Majesty^s subjects rtsiding within the 
Presidency of Bombay, and employed on the coatfls of the territories subj/?ct to the govern-' 
inent of Bombay, or in trading coastwise, as also vJ^ith respect to fishing vessels and 
harbour efaft belonging to any of the same her Majesty’s subjects. 

III. Every such vessel employed as aforesaid, fishing vessel and harbour craft, shall 
be marked or branded with the name of the ))lace to which she belongs, and also with a 
number assigned for the same, by the officer authorised to make such, registry as is herc- 

. iivafter mentioned ; and the owner or owners of such vessel employed as aforesaid, fishing 
vessel and harbour craft, shall cause such name and number to be painted in black paint, 
upon a white ground, on each quarter of such vessel employed as aforesaid, fishing 
vessel and harbour craft, in English figures and letters, each figure and letter being six 
inches in length. 

IV. The name and number of every such vessel employed as aforesaid, fishing-vessel 
and harbour craft, and her burden, and also the name or names of the owner or ovmors 
thereof, shall be registered in a book to be kept for that purpose, by the person directed 
to make such registry. 

The owner or owners of such vessels employed as aforesaid (fishing vessels and 
harbour craft being excepted), on being registered as aforesaid, shall pay 

For cacli certificate of registry fora vessel not exceeding 20 Bombay can- 
dies’ biirden^he fee of. ... T 1 Rupee. 

For eaclf certificate for a vessel exceeding 20 .«iich candies* bnrden, and 

not exceeding 1 00 candies’ burden 5 „ 

For each certificate for a vessel exceeding 100 such candies’ Durdeii, and 

not exceeding 400 candies’ burden 7 „ 

And for each certificate for a vessel of 100 tons, or greater burden, per 
ton 2 Annas. 


By Act No. XIII. of the Honourable the President of the Council of India in Council 

on the 20th of May, 1 839. 

I. It is enacted, that the several charges of the port and roadstead of Madras, levied 
under the heads of anchorage duty, lighthouse duty, regular boat-hire and report cata- 
maran hire, shall, from and after the 1st d^^y of August next, be consolidated and com- 
muted into a port duty, to be levied at the rate of three annas per ton upon every vessel 
not being a vessel sailjng under the colours of a foieign European or American nation, 
of which the tonnage shall not exceed 700 tons by measurement, made in the manner 
prescribed by Act 5 & 6 Will. IV. c. Ivi, suid if the vessel exceed 700 tons by measure- 
ment so made, the port duty shall be levied as upon that tonnage. 

II. Upon every vessel sailing under the colours of a foreign European or American 
nation that may anchor in the port of Madras, therfe shall be levied a consolidated port 
duty at the rate of three annas six pie per ton, according to measurement made in the 
mannei* above prescribed. 

III. If any vessels, British, native, or foreign, anchoriftg in the port of Madras, shall « 
not break lJulk therein, and shall not remain four complete days from‘the time of dip- 
ping anchor, there shall be levied upon such vessels reduced duties as follows ; that is to 
say, two-fifihs of the tonnage duly prescribed abeve shall be levied upon every vessel 
which without breaking bulk shall, after anchoring therein, sail again out of the port 
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within forty-ci^ht hours, and seven-tliuths upon every vessel which without breaking bulk 
shall stay more than forty-eight hours and less than four complete days, r 

IV. All powers and authorities, penalties, a id other means whereby the payment of 
any of the charges of the port and roadstead of Madras may have been legally enforced 
before the passing of this Act, shall be applicable to the enforcing of the consolidated 
and commuted port duties imposed by virtue of this act. 

V. It shall be lawful for the government of India to order the consolidation and com- 
mutation of any port or harbour duties, as levied in any subordinate port of any presi- 
dency into a tonnage duty, wldph shall be leviable at the rate and in tlie manner specified 
in the next following secSiori of this Act, upon the vessels anchoring in and trading with 

^guch port. 

VI. When the Governor-gcivTal of India in council shall diiect the port duties to 
ho commuted and consolidated at any port of the Madras Presidency other llu^n that of 
Madras, or any subordinate port of any other presidency, the total amount levied at siicli 
port shall not exceed one anna per ton for British and native vessels not exceeding 700 
tons, and u|)on vessels exceeding that measurement at the rate for 700 tons, and upon 
foreign European ahd AmericaTi vessels, at the rate of one anna four pie per ton ; and all 
vessels anclKuiiig in anv such outports sliall be charged with reduced duty, in ttie 
proportions above provided for the port of Madras, if they leave such port without 
broakinc: bulk before completing four entire days from the time of anchoring therein. 

VII. The consolidated and commuted port duties above prescribed, when ordered to 
be levied in any port by the (lovctnor-general of India in council, shall be levied by the 
officer appointed hy the government of the presidency witliin which tlic port is situate, to 
give port-clearances or other customary documents to vessels sailing from such port ; 
that is to say, by ihema'^ti r attendant or by the collector of customs at such port, as may 
be ordered by sucli government, and if such duties be not paid upon demand, it shall be 
competent to such officer to wiihliold from the vessel on account of which payment may 
he refused, any port-eleurance or other customary document rccpiired to be possessed by 
ship^ leaving sin h poit until the same shall be paiii. 

VIII. All tlie powers and aulliorities, penalties, and other means by which any port 
or liarboiir-dnty of any subordinate port of any presidency which shall be consolidated 
luid comnuiled by virtue of this Act, may have been legally enforced before the con- 
solidation and commutation lliereof as hcicinbefore provided, shall be applicable to 
Jlu: enforcing of the consolidated and commuted duties at such port, imposed by virtue 
of this Act, 


Act No, XV, of the Tlononrahlv the President of the Council of htdia in Council^ on 

the ](V// of June, 1839. 

It is enacted, that if any person, on oi after the day on which this Act will come int<f 
Operation as hereinafter provided, lands, or attempts to land m any part of the territories 
suhjcctlo the government of the presidency of Fort St. George, any foreign sugar, or any 
sugar which is the growth of any British possession into which foreign sugar can be 
legally impoited, such sugar shall be seized and confiscated by the collector of the 
customs, or by any other officer thereunto authorised by the governor in council of the 
•said presidency : Provided always, that sugar which is the growth of any part of the 
presidency of Fort William in Bengal, into which foreign sugar, and sugar which is the 
bi’owth of any British possession into which foreign sugar may be legally imported, are 
prohibited from being landed, may, during such prohibition, be landed in the said terri- 
tories as heretofore. 


Act No, VI, y Jhe Right Honourable the Governor^ General of India in Council^ 
on the 7th tf June, 1841. 

It is enacted, that if any person 'after the passing of Miis act, lands or attempts 
0 land, or shall introduce* by land in any part of the territories subject to the 
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government of the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, any rum or rum shrub 
whirh is the produce of any foreign country, or of any British possession into which 
foreign sugar or rum can be legally imported, such rum or rum shrub shall be seized by 
the collector of the customs, or by any other ofHcer authorised to seize and detain con- 
traband goods, and shall be brought to confiscation according to the rules in force for 
confiscating such goods, unless the district in which such rum or rum shrub is landed, or 
in which an attempt has boon made to land such rum or rum shrub, be a district in 
which the Governor-general of India in council has authorised tha importation of such 
rum or rum shrub, and it shall be lawful for the Govennor-general of India in council 
to authorise the importation of such rum and rum shrub info any district of the terri- 
tories aforesaid by an order in the official GazeVe. 

By Act X. of the Right Honourable the Governor^ General of India in Councils 

on the 5th of July^ 1841. 

An Act for prescribing the rules to be observed, in order that ships or vessels belonging 
to ports within the territories under the government qf the East, India Company, or 
» • belonging to native princes or states, or their subjects, may becoms entitled to the 
privileges of British ships under a proclamation of the Governor-general of India in 
council, made in pursuance of the statute 3 and 4 Victoria, c. 56, • • 

I. Whereas, by a statute passed in the third and fourth years of her Majesty QuceMi 
Victoria, intituled, “An Act to regulate the Trade of Ships built and trading within the 
limits of the East India Company's Charter,” it is enacted, “ that it shall be lawful fur 
the Governor-general of India in council, by proclamation, to declare that all ships or 
vessels built or to be built within the limits of the charter of the East- India Company, 
being owned by her Majesty’s subjects for whom the said Governor-general in council 
has power to legislate and belonging, under the regulations hereinafter ]>rovidcd for, to 
any ports in the territories under the government of the said company, shall be deemed to 
be British ships for all the pnrpo.ses of trade witliin the said limits, ktcluding the Cape of 
Good Hope and the territories and dependencies thereof ; provided that upon such dt‘< la- 
ration being fiiade,*n[he said Governor-general in council shall, and the said Governoi- 
general in council is hereby accordingly empowered to make regulations, to be enfori'ed 
by suitable penalties, concerning the registering, licensing, and ascertaining the admea- 
surement of the tonnage and burden, and generally for the trading within the limits 
aforesaid of such ships or vessels And whereas it is further enacted in the same statute 
as follows, that is to say, “ And whereas it may be expedient to admit to similar privi- 
leges and advantages anv ships or vessels belonging to native princes or states in subordi- 
nate alliance with, or having subsidiary treaties with the East India Company, or owned 
by subjects of any such princes or states ; be it therefore enacted, that t!>e (iovernor- 
.(rencral of India in council may by such regulations as aforesaid, such regulatiftns bemg 
subject as aforesaid, admit to the privileges and advantages of British ships fur tlic pur- 
poses of trade within the limits of the charter of the said company, including the Cape 
of Good Hope and the territories and dependencies thereof, or to any of such privileges 
and advantages, any ships or vessels Vielonging to such princes or states, or any of them, 
or owned by subjects.of any such princes or states ; but any such regulations shall provide 
for the granting to such ships or vessels fit and convenient licenses or passes, and gene- 
rally for the trading within the limits aforesaid of such ships or vessels:” And whereas,^ 
in pursuance of such enactments, it is expedient to frame such regulations as are men- 
tioned therein, the compliance with which shall be required in order that ships or vessels 
may be deemed British ships, or be admitted to the privileges and advantages of British 
ships, under such proclamation as aforesaid : 

That no ship or vessel shall« be deemed a British ship under such proclamation as 
aforesaid /except as regards ships or vessels registered before the passing of this act, or 
having a pa;ss at the time of passing ther/;of), unless the person or pc'rsons claiming pro- 
perty therein shall have caused the same to have been registered at some one of the ports 
hereinafter mentioned witMn the territories of th6 East India Company, and shall have 
obtained a certificate of such registry from the person or persons authorised to make such 
* registry and grajit such certificate. 
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II. That the ports at which registration shall be made shall be the ports of Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, Singapore, and such other places subordinate to the local governments 
of India, as such governments respectively may from time to time declare to be register- 
ing ports under this act ; provided that ships or vessels built at any place other than 
any of such ports, shall be allowed to make their first voyage to any of such ports, 
being the ports at which it is intended they shall be registered, under a certificate to be 
granted by the principal British officer at the place where the ship is built, or if there 
be no British officer in authority there, then by three merchants of such place, which 
certificate shall contain all tli^ particulars with* regard to the ownership and description 
of the ships or vessels ccwitaiued in a certificate of registry, and shall specify the ports at 
which it is intended that they ’shall respectively be registered, and which certificate shall 
tiave all the effect of a certificate /)f registry under this act, during the first voyage from 
the place of building to the ports at which the ships or vessels respectively shall be 
afterwards registered ; provided that such ships or vessels so pri»ceeuiiig on their first 
voyage as aforesaid, shall be deemed British ships only whilst duly prosecuting such 
first voyage for the pnr|)ose of legivtry, and if they be not registered within a reasonable 
time after their ariital at the pf)rt of registry, the owner or owners, or master or other 
person having oT taking the command or charge of such ship or vessel, sliall be lialJlc* 
on infonnation in any court of Her Majesty or the East India Company by the advocates- 
^cmTal of the respective pre^^idcncies, to a penalty not exceeding: 5000 rupees. 

III. That the jiersons authorised to make such registry, andlto grant such certificates 
as aforesaiil, shall be the persons now authorised to make registry of ships or vessels 
under the statute 3 and 4 William IV’., c. 55, and such other or different persons as the 
local governments may from lime to time appoint for the ports under their respective 
presidencies. * 

IV. That at every port where registry shall be made in pursuance of this act, a book 
shall be kept by the registering officer in whicn all the particulars contained in the 
form of the certificate of the registry shall be duly entered. 

The other provisions of this act are, as respects registry, measurement, certificates, 
fkc., similar to those of 3 and 4 Willi.un IV., c. 55. 

Proclamatio7f. 

The CoNcrnor-general of India in counc‘1 hereby declares that all ships and vessels 
onilt or to be b'ult within the limits of the charter of the E? st India Company (as those 
limits are defined by the statute 3id and 4tb of Queen Victoria, cap. 56, intituled, “ An 
Act further to regulate the Trade of Ships built and trading,wilhiu the Limits of the 
liast India Company’s Charter,”) being owned by her Majesty’s subjects, for whom the 
said Governor-general in council has power to legislate, ami belonging under ihe^i - 
visions ol’ the act passed by the Governor-general in council, No. X. of 1841, to any 
’^orts in the territories under the government of the East India Company, shall be deemed 
to be British ships for all purposes of trade within the said limits, including the Cape of 
Good Hope and the territories and dependence's thereof. 

Act No, XITI. of the Right Honourable the Governor- Gercral of India in Conned, 

, on the \tSih of Avgust, 1841, 

Declares and enacts that the import duty on wdne and spirits in casks shall be settled 
on the quantities registered at the time of importation, without any deduction whal- 
^ever: provided always, that the Iteeper of every warehouse indicated by Act No. 
^XV. of 1836, shall, in accounting with the customs’ department for the article sc^ware- 
housed, be allowed ullage on f^uch wine and spirits at trfie rate of ten per cent for one 
year, according to the time for which such wines and spirits shall have b^n lodged. 
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Acejs^o. XVIIL of the Right Honourable the Governor- General of India in Council ^ 

on the 30/A of Augusty 1841. 

I. Enacts that arms, ammunition, and military stores (with the exception of arms in 
the possession of individuals for private use) shall not be exported or otherwise taken 
from the territories of the East India Company without a license from a public officer or 
officers for each presidency, to be indicated by the g^overnments of the respective pre- 
sidencies, for the purpose of g^ranting sueh licenses, and a full compliance with all such 
rules and conditions as may be prescribed for the guidance of ^uch officer or officers in 
regard to such exports by the aforesaid governments respectively ; and'any arms, ammu-^ 
niiion, or military stores which any person shall* export^ or attempt to export, or take as 
aforesaid, pontrary to this act, shall thereby become forfeited, on the award of the officer 
or officers authorised as aforesaid to grant licenses, or the collector of customs, and 
every person offending in the premises contrary to this act shall be liable, on conviction 
before a magistrate, to a penalty not exceeding 500 rupees. 

II. That any person who shall collect or keep in cue place, or within places not 
*e)fceeding three miles in distance from each other, any quantity of gunpowder exceeding 

fifty pounds, without a license from such officer as aforesaid, shall be liable, on con- 
viction before a magistraVe, to a penalty not exceeding 500 rupees, and such gunpftwd^r 
shall become forfeited the award of the officer or officers authorised to grant licenses 
as aforesaid, or the collector of customs. 

III. That it shall be lawful for any of the governments aforesaid, to allow at any port 
or ports, the expoitation of arms, ammunition, and military stores, as aforesaid, without 
any such license as aforesaid, as they shall deem expedient. 


Act No* XXIIL of the Right Honourable the Governor- General of India in Councily 

on the Will of October y 1841, * 

Enacts, tlvat if a^y person after the passing of this Act, lands, or attempts to land, or 
shall introduce by land in any part of the territories subject lo the government of the 
Presidency of Fort Si. George, in 3Iadra8, any rum or rurn sliruh which is the produce of 
any foreign country, or of any British pMssesMOn into which foreign- sugar or rum can be 
legally imported, such rum or rum shrub shall be seized by the collector of the customs, 
or by any other officer authorised to seize and detain contraband goods, and shall be 
brought lo confiscation according to the rules in force for confiscating such good<, unless 
the district in which such rum or rum shrub is landed, or in which an attempt has been 
made to land such nini or rum shrub, be a district in which the governor in council has 
authorised the importation of such rum or rum shrub ; and it shall be lawful* for the 
governor iu council to authorise the importation of such rum and rum shrub into any 
district of the territories aforesaid by an order in theofiicial Gazette. 


Act No, IV, regulates the Management of Boats and Catamarans in the MadrafRoadSy 
and f Or the Amendment of certain Harbour Regulations, 

By Act No, XI,, of 1842, for Amending and Explaining the Law concerning the 
Importation of Foreign Sugar, 

It is hereby enacted and declared, that the 'prohibition and penalties contained 
in Acts No. XXXII. of 1836, and No. XV, of 1839, against the landing or attempting 
to larfJ in any part of the territories subject to the Presidency of Fort William, in 
Bengal, or the Presidency of FoH St. George, of any foreign sugar, or any su^r which , 
is the growth of any British possession into which foreign sugar can le legally imported, 
shall apply and be deemed to apply to such sugar otherwise imported into any part or 
the territories subject to tlif said presidencies. « 
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Bt/ Act No, XIV, of the Right Honourable the Govermr- General of India in Coutfcily 
on the 5th of August^ 1813, regulating the Levy of Customs Duties^ and the 
Mamtfacturc of Salt in the North Western Provinces <f the Presidency of Bengal. 

I. Ir is iMiactetl, that Regulation XVI., 1829, Act IL, 1838, and so much of 
Regulation IX., 1810, and of any other Regulation and Act as affects the collection of 
customs* duties, or the manufacture of salt in the Norlh-Western Provinces of the 
Presidency of BengiJ, shall be repealed ffom the 1st day of September, 1843. 

IL That from and after the*duy above-menrioned, the following and no other duties 
of customs shall levia'dlc iiijoii the import and export of articles into and from the 
North-Western Provinces of the Presidejfcy of Bengal ; (that is to say) 

On the import of salt, of all descriptions* two rupees per maund, and a further 
duty of one rupee per maund on the transmission thereof to the eastward of ^lahabad. 

On the import of cotton, uncleaned, four annas per maund ; cleaned, eight annas 
per maund. 

On the export of Misree, Kund, Chenee, and all clayed and refined sugar, eight 
annas per maunj ; 'Goor, Rab. Sbeerah, and all unclayed and unrefined saccharige , 
produce, three uiiiias per maund. 

, itnport of sugar into any part of the said proviricgs is and shall remain 

prohibited. , 

III. Tfiiit it shall be lawful for the government of the said provinces, from time to 
lime to make and issue such orders as may be deemed expedient for the collection of 
the aforesaid duties, in such manner, and upon such line or lines, and at such places on 
or near such lint; or In es as may seem (it, and all ‘'uch orders shall have the same force 
as if they formed a part of this Act, fioin the date nolilied in the Gazette wherein they 
shall be pnblisiied. 

IV. That from and after the 1st day of September, 1843, the manufacture of 
alimentary salt throughout the North-Western Provinces of the Presidency of Bengal, 
without the oxprt'ss sanction of the government, is prohibited ; and that any person 
engaging in the manufacture of such salt, or preparing or causing to be pt^epared works 
for the manufacluie uf such salt, w'ithout such sanction, and all zemindars or other 
p'*<jpiietors of land, or their agents, conniving at such illicit manufacture, shall, on con- 
viction by the magistrate, wuhni the limits of whose district the offence may have 
♦)c\ uired, be punished by a fine not exceeding TiOO rupees, and on non-payment of such 
line, by impiisonment not exceeding six months, with or without bard labour; and that 
all works at which such manufactuic shall have been conducted, or which are designed 
for such manufacture, shall be destroyed, and any salt whicn nray be manufactured or 
stored thereat, shall be seized and confiscated. 

V. That it shall be lawful for tlie collectors of customs and the collectors of fanu 
revenue within their jurisdictions, to destroy all works for the manufacture of salt, andT 
to seize the salt stored thereat, and to apprehend the persons conci rned in the manufac- 
ture thereof, and make them over for trial to the magistrate within the limits of whose 
district the oHence may have occurred. 

The fines, penalties, &c., are then enumerated in the Act. 

XiV. Notliing in this Act contained shall apply or be dee*med to tipply to tlie 
•Saugor and Nerbudda territories, or to the distjrict of Ajinere. 


Ry Act No, XXV, of the Right Honourable the Governor- General of India in Council^ 
on the 25rd of November^ 1843, jbr making the Provisions of 5 and 6 Viet,, c, 47, 
Sect, XI, applicable to India. 


Whereas doubts have ariseit as to whether so much 5f an Act passed in the 5lh and 
bth years of the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, intituled, “An Act to (mend the 
Laws relating to the Customs,’* as provides*** that from and after the*5th day of 
January, 1843, any articles of foreign* manufacture, and any packages of such articles 
^Rjpoited into the United Kingdom or into the British possessions abroad, bearing an\ 
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names, brands, or marks, purporting to be the nUmes, brands, or marks, of manu- 
facturers resident in the United Kingdom^ shall be forfeited ” is applicable to the 
territories subject to the government of the East India Company : 

It is hereby enacted, that from and after the 1st day of May, 1844, any articles of 
foreign manufacture, and any packages of such at tides impoited into the territories sub- 
ject to the government of the said Company, bearing any names, brands, or marks, 
purporting to be the names, brands, or marks, of manufacturers resident in the United 
Kingdom, shall be forfeited. • 

t 

By Act No, VL of the Right Honourable the GovernoV’^General of Jndia in Council, 
on the 1 6th of Alarch, 1844, for abolidung tfie Levy of Transit or Inland Cu8toms%,% 
Duties^ for revising the Duties on Imports and Exports by Sea, and for determining 
the Prile at whieh Salt shall be sold for Home Consumption within the Territories 
subject to the Government of Fort St, George, 

I. It is enacted, that from the 1st day of April, 1844, such parts of Regulation 
X. of 1803, Regulation I. of 181*2, Regulation HI. of >8J2, Rt girfalion VI. of 1812, 
arid Regulation III. of 1821, of the Madra-^ Code, and all such pails of any regulations 
of the said code as prescribe the levy ot transit or inland customs’ duties at any town oi 
place within the limits o*t the Presidency of Fort St. George, shall be repealed. * 

II. That Regulation' IX. of 1803, with exception of sections 55 to 70, bulb inclusive, 
Regulation XL 1803, Regulation XIV. of 1808, Regulation XV. (T 1808, wiili excep- 
tion of section 5, Regulation 11. of 1812, with tx(*eption of sections 15 and 17, Regu- 
lation IV. of 1812, and such pints of Regulation I. of 1813, of the same code, as relate 
to the rates of duty and drawback on s}»iiituous liquors imported or exported by sea, 
also Regulation II. of 1816, Regulation 11. of 1818, Regulation III. of 1818, Regula- 
tion IV. of 1819, and Regulation Vll. of 1819, together with the schedules appended 
thereunto, excepting in so far as any of these regulations rescind any former regulations, 
cither in part or in whole, of the Madias Code, and likewise the provisions of any kind 
contained in Uie f(/j:egoirig or any other regulations of the Madras Code, for fixing tlie 
amount of duty to be levied < n goods impoited oi (xiioilod by sea, at any place within 
the limits of the Presidency of Fort St. George, or the drawback payable on the same, 
shall be repealed. 

III. That nothing contained in the two preceding sections of this Act shall be con- 
strued to prevent the levy of any municipal tax, or of any toll on any bridge, road, canal, 
pier, Of causeway, for repair and maintenance of the same; or of any fee for the erection 
and maintenance of ligbthou.ses. 

IV. That duties shall be levied on goods imported by sea into the Picsidcncy of 
Fort St. George. — (See Sclicdule.) 

' V. That certain duties are to be levied on goods exported by sea from tfic Presi- 
dency of Fort St. George. 

VJ. That certain duties are to be levied on goods passing by land into or out of fo- 
reign European settlements, adjacent to fne Presidency of Fort St. George, 

Vll. The governor in council may declare by notice in the Gazette, the territory of 
native chiefs, beyond the jurisdiction of the courts, to be foreign. 

Vlil. Customs* chokees may be established for the levy of duties on goods passing 
into or out of foreign territory. Powers 6f officers at such chokees. Goods not to be* 
allowed to pass across the frontier line without a certificate of the duty thereon having 
been paid in full. ^ 

IX. The governor in council may appoint officers to collect duties and to grant cer- 

tificates of payments. If goods be found not to correspond with certificate, the difference 
to be noted on the face of the (Certificate, and if the duty have not been duly paid, the 
goods to be detained until a further certificate be produced. ^ 

X. The appointments of officers to receive customs’ duties on the frontier to be 
notified in the official Gazette, Officers so appointed bound to grant certificates on receipt 
of the proper duty. 
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XI. Certificates not to bear date more than tliirty days before the arrival of the goods. 

XII. The governor in council to notify in official Gazette by what routes goods bnay 
cross the land frontier. After which, goods brought by other routes to be liable to de- 
tention, or confiscation. 

XIII. Goods crossing frontier clandestinely to be confiscated. 

XIV. Penalty enacted for officer permitting goods to cross the frontier without cer- 
tificate, or by prohibited route. 

XV^ Penalty foi a chokee officer niedlessly^and vexatiously injuring goods or wrong- 
lully detaining them. • 

XVI, Goods imporlofil by .sea from foreign European settlements or native slates de- 
clared foreign, t(^be liable to duties leviable on foreign bottoms. 

XVII. No dutiable goods entered in either of the schedules of this Act to be exempted, 

unless under special order of government. • 

XVIII. Under proviso goods may be imported duty fiee from any other Madras 
port. 

XIX. Credit may be given at any Madras port for duties paid at any other British 

Indian port. • • . 

XX. Tlie governor in council to notify in the official Gazette, the valuation of articles 

liabW‘ to ad valorem duty. ,, 

XXI. When no value has been fixed or declared, duly to bg levied according to the 
market value. 

XXII. Application to be made in writing for the passing of goods through the 
custoin-liouse. 

XXlll. Dc«laraiioii of market value to be submitted to appraising officer. The col- 
lector of customs empowered to purchase undervalued goods at the price so declared. 

XXIV. Government to notify in the official Gazette the ports for landing and shipping 
ineichandise. Goods landing at other ports to be confiscated, 

XXV. ManilesU of cargo to be sent in by masters of vessels on arrival. The governor 
in couticil may appoint places beyond which no inwaid-bound vessel may pass until the 
master have forwarded his manifest of cargo. Excepting certain coaritry ^raft. 

XXVI. Penally enacted for a master delivering a manifest not containing a full 
a*ui true specification of cargo. 

XXVII. Masters of inward-bound vessels remaining outside of the places fixed by 
•the go\ernor in council, required to deliver manifests. Penalty for the master of a vessel 
refusing to deliver a manifest. 

XXVIII. No vessel to break bulk until the collector of customs has received ship’s 
papers. • 

XXIX. Goods moved from or put on board of any vessel without due entry in the 
custom«l)OU8e, or permission for discharge of cargo, to be seized as contraband. AAc. 
mitry in due form, cargo not declared for re-exportation may be landed, and export cargo 
laden. Goods liable to seizure and confiscation if attempted to be landed or put on 
board in contravcntii n of this Act. 

XXX. Penalty on master if cargo dues not correspond with his manifest, or if goods 
sent out of the vessel be not landed at the prescribed places. ^But allowed to amend 
obvious errors in manifests ofcaigo. 

XXXI. One or more places in every port .to be appointed for the landing and ship- 
ment of goods. Goods landing at or shipping from any other place wiihoiit special per- 
mission to be confiscated. 

XXXII. The governor in couruil may license boats for landing and shipping mer- 
chandise ; and after notification goods found on any other boats to be liable to confis- 
cation, excepting under special permit from the collector of customs. 

XXXIIL After due notific’atiou by government, the collector of custunip “"ipowcred 
fo station customs' officers on board of any vessel. ^ 

XXXIV. Penalty enacted for the master of a vessel refusing to receive and accommo- 
<t»tc such officer. 
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XXXV. Collector of customs may issue warrant to search any vessel; and a 
penalty for any master of a vessel resisting officer with warrant for search. 

XXXVI. Penalty for a master removing or putting on board goods between sunset 
and sunrise, or when the custom-house is closed, without leave from collector. 

XXXVII. Export cargo boats without permits not allowed to lie alongside vessels on 
which customs* officers are stationed. Goods on such boats, if not covered by a pass, to 
be liable to confiscation. 

XXXVIII. In the removal of goods fpm on board any vessel, a boat-note to be sent 
with each separate despatch. Goods liable to confiscatioei if found without a boat-note, 
or out of the track between the vessel and the proper place of Undiiig. • 

XXXIX. Goods brought to be passed through the custom-house, if ^ot corresponding « 
with the description in the application, liable to confisefttion. 

XL Goods liable to confiscation if removed with fraudulent intention after landing, 
and before passing through the custoi^-hoiise. 

XLI. Collector of customs may require goods in bulk to be weighed or measured 
before landing, and levy duty accordingly. ^ 

, • XLII. Rescinds cap. it. s. xi., of Reg. 1, of 1805 of the Madras Code. 

XLIII. Fixes the price to be paid for salt within the Presidency of Madras. {See 
Salt.) « « ^ 

XLIV. The Governor-general in council empowered to grant a remission of this price. 

XLV. Salt having paid the home consumption price may be landed free at any oilier 
Madras port under certificate. 

XLVI. A limited period to be allowed for discharge of import cargo of vessel on which 
customs* officer may be stationed. 

XLVII. A limited period to be allowed for discharging cargo from any vessel without a 
customs* officer on board ; goods remaining on board after period allowed* to be landed 
and warehoused by order of collector. Customs’ collector, with consent of master of 
vessel, may cause any packages to be deposited in the government: warehouses. The 
collector empowered, to sell goods if not cleared from custom-house within period 
specified. • 

XLVIII. Limited period to be allowed for putting export cargo on board of any vessel. 

XLIX. A penalty for putting goods on board a vessel afur customs’ officer's removal 
therefrom, and before a cu^tonIs’ officer has again been placed thereon. 

L. A port- clearance to be granted to the master of every vessel on certificate of all* 
public demands against him having been satisfied. 

LI. Rules to be given for levying duty on goods passed through custom-house for 
shipment after grant of pdrt-clearance. 

UI. Cargo of vessels putting back from stress of weather, or damage, and compelled 
(o re-land cargo, to be taken charge of by customs* officers, and lodged in such ylace as 
the collector may direct. Penalty for a master putting back into poit*without goods on 
which drawback has been allowed. 

LIII. Duty on goods re-lauded before |he lading is complete to be refunded, but not 
after grant of port-clearance, unless the vessel have put back for stress of weather or 
damage. 

LIV. Penalty on coasting and country craft for contravening such rules as governor 
in council may lay down for their regulatiqjn. 

LV. Native craft to be treated like coasting craft of the British territories. 

LYL No drawback allowed on goods shipped on such native craft. 

LYII. Goods re-exported in the same vessel nof subject to duty ; duty to be levied 
on transhipped goods as if they had been landed and re-exported. 

L vIIL Goods to be liable to confiscation if transhipped without special licence from 
collector. 

LIX. Ci|8toms’ officer to superintend transhipment. 

LX. The collector competent to adjudge confiscations. 

LXl. The collector may exact payment of fines before granting port-clcarancc. 
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LXIL Empowers collectors of Customs to decide upon cases of seizure, and to ad- 
judge damages. To mitigate penalty of conBscation to the extent of the levy of dosible 
duty; and to distribute part proceeds of sale of conBscated goods in rewards among 
seizing officers. 

LX III. All officers of customs amenable to civil courts. 

LXIV. Penalty for obstructing customs* officers in the exercise of their powers. 

LXV. Penalty for customs* officer receiving consideration for doing or forbearing 
any official act. 

LXVI. Penalty for a custojns’ officer concerned in defrauding the customs’ revenue. 

LX VII. Penalty for exacting customs or duties without authority as a customs’ officer. 
^ LXVIll. The governor in council may transfer the powers of collector of customs to 
any other officer? and may make« rules ^nd appoint officers to carry this Act into effect, 
and fix rates of wharfage and rent. 


Tariff, Schedule A. — Rates of Duty to be ebareed on Goods Imported by Sea into 
any Port of tlio IVcsideiicy of Fort St. George. 


Nuni))i*r. 


4 

•J 

3 


K 1 ^ 


U M E K A T t O N O F O O O D S. 


9 

10 


16 

17 


22 

23 

24 

25 

26 
27 
UH 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

3G 


Diillioii and rill II 

Pi'«*cioiis atom's and poarln 

Grain and pulae other than rice and puddy . 


RiGaand paddy. 


Whrn IfiiportC'd 
on Britiiih Bottonia. 


fre^. 
ditto. 

ditt«a 

2 annaa prr hag not| 
exrrt'ditip 2 niHunda 
of 80 tnlaa to the! 
aeer, or if imported 
otherwise than in 
h>tga, 1 aima 
niaand. 

free, 
ditto. 

ditto. 


per 


When linporte«\ 
on Foreign Bottuma. 


Horaes and other living animala 

lea ! 

Coal, roke, bricka. chalk, atonea (marble and wroaght atonea 

excepted) 1 } 

Books printed |n the United Kingdom, or in any Britiahl f 

pnsNraainn If 

Foreign hooka ‘ 

Marino Ntorea, the produce or inaniifacttire of the United 

Kingdom, or of any Bricith pasaeaaioii. 

Ditto, ditto, Che prmlnce or manufactiiro of any other place 

or roontry i 

Motala. wrought nr nnwroiiglit, the produce or maniifactarej 

of tho United Kingdom, or any Britiali pnaaeaaion 

Metals, ditto ditto, exrepting tin, Che produce or nianufac- 

Cure of any other place 

[Tin, die produce of any other piano than tho United Kiag> 

dum, or any Britiab poaaesaion 

Woollens, tbeprotlnco or manufacture of the Unitod King> 

dom, or any Briliah poaaeaaion 

Ditto, the produce of any other place or country 

Cotton wool, not covered by certiflrate of the payment ofj 
export duty at any other port of Fort St. George 

Cotton and ailk piece gooda, cotton twiat and yam, the pt‘o-j') 
duce of the united Kingdom, or of any British pmiieii-j > 34 per 

aion !J 


ditto. 

3 per cenU 
3 per cent. 

0 percent. 

3 per cent. 

6 per cent. 

10 per cent. 

2 per cent. 

4 per Cl at. 

0 annaa per maund 

of KO tulaa to tliej 
. aocr. 


Ditto, the produce of any other place . 
[Opium* 

Salt .... 


Alum 

Betel nut, raw 

Betel nut, boiled ^ 

Camphor 

Caaaia 

lOlovea 

GoflTee 

[Corel 

Nntmega and mace 

Pepper 

Rattana 

Tea a 

Vermilion.. - 

Winea and tl^ueum 

Spirita * { 

And the duty on aplrita ahall bo utteably increased aa 
tbo atrangth axceoda London proor, and when imported 
in bottles. Are quart bottles shaB deemed equal to 
the Imperial gallon. 

Tobacco 

All articles not included in the above enumeratien 


7 per cent. 

24 rupei'a per seer of 
80 tolas. 

3 mpeea per maund of| 
80 tolas to tho seer. 

10 per rent. 

5 percent, 
le per cent. 

10 per cent. 

10 per cent, 
lu per cent. 

7| per cent. 

10 per cent. 

10 per cent. 

10 per cent. 

71 per cent. 

I 10 per cent. 

10 per cent. 

10 per cent. 

» aaiiaaj|er imperial 


10 per cent. 
34 per cent. 


free, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

4 annaa per bag not 
exceeding 2 maunda 
of 80 tolas to the 
seer, or if imported 
otherwise than in 
bags, 2 annaa per 
maund. 

free. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

3 per cent. 

C per cent. 

,, 6 per cent. 

12 per cent. 

6 per cent. 

12 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

4 per cent. 

8 percent, 
rupee 2 annas per 
maund of 80 tplaa >0 
the seer. 

• 

7 per cent. 

14 per cent. 

24 rupees per seer of 
80 tolas. 

3 rupees per maund of 
80 tolas per aeer. 

20 per cent. 

10 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

20 per rent. 

20 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

15 per cent. 

20 per rant. 

20 per cent. 

20 per Mnc. 

15 per Ant. 

20 per cent. 

20jper cent. 

SO^r cant. 

1 rnpae per imperial 

gaUon. 


20 percent. 
T per cent. 
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And if the collector of customs shall see reason'to doubt wliether the goods liable U 
a di(][erent rate of duty according to the place of their production come from thecountr] 
from which they are declared to come by the importer, it shall be lawful for the collecto: 
of customs to call on the importer to furnish evidence as to the place of manufacture o. 
production, and if such evidence shall not satisfy the said collector of the truth of the 
declaration, the goods shall be charged with the highest rate of duty, subject always tc 
an appeal to the governor in council of Fort St. George. 

And upon the re-export by sea of goods imported, excepting opium and salt, and al[ 
goods of the growth, production, or manhfacture of the qoniinent of India, provided the 
re-export be made within two years of the date of import^ as custom-house register, 
and the goods be identified to the satisfaction of the collector of customs, there shall b^ 
retained one-eighth of the amount of duty levied, and the remainder tfnall be repaid as 
drawback.. 

But no exporter of imported goods shall be entitled to drawback, unless the draw- 
back be claimed at the time of re-export, nor shall any payment be made of drawback 
unless the amount claimed be demanded within one year from the date of entry of the 
goods for re-export in the custom-house register. * * ^ 


Tariff, Schedule B.-tRates of Duty to be charged on Goods Exported by Sea from 
any Port or Place in the Presidency of Fort St. George. 


Number, j 

1 
2 
» 

4 
.5 


ENUMERATION OF GOODS. 


iBiilliou and coin 

I Precious stones and pearlH 

I Rooks, maps, and drawings, printed in India. 
{Horses and living animals. 


Exported on ! Exported on 
British Uottoina I Foreign Boitonia. 


jCottnn wool, exported to Europe, the United States of Ame> \ 
I rica, or any British puaseHsiou lu America ' / 


free. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


iiee. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


j *9 anna.s per maiiiid of 


{Ditto, ditto, exported to placea other than above { I 

'Sugar and rum, exported to the United Kingdom, or to any 
I Britiah posseaaion, not being a British poaaesgioti or set 
I tlemeiit on the continent of India, including Bombay. . ... 

I Ditto, ditto, exported to any other plat e, including any|'] 
Britiah posaession or aettlement on the continent of India,! > 

iJ 




I 80 tolas to the aeer. 

i' o*f b'oM 

the aeer. 


1 


incladiog Bombay.. 


free. 


3 per cent. 


3 per cent. 


(i percent. 


Grain and ptilae of all aorta, other than rice and paddy... ^ 




10 I Rice and paddy,. 


11 Indigo I 

12 Salt, having paid the prire fixed to be paid oif aatt declared | 
, for exportation to porta or places nut being 8ab4>rdinate tu{ 

the Presidency of Von St. George j 

13 Tobacco > ...j 

14 I Opinm, not covered by a paaa 

All articles not included in the abtive enumeration ' 


. L .. r2 annas per hag not 

1 anna p(;r bag not px- | maunds 

reeding 2 maunds of . 

80 tolas to the seer, . ,.ip,,rrHd 

..rif. .port.- ..her- 

wwe tb.ii ■. b , pe, 

an anna per maund. 

annns per bag as; 4 annoa per bag as 
above, or onv aniiai above, or 2 annas 
per maund. ' per maund. 

6 rupeea per maund 


3 rupeea per maund 
MO tolaa to the aeei 


free. 

10 per rent, 
prohibited. 
3 per cent. 


"if 


of HO tolaa to the 
aeer. 

free. 

20 per cent. 

r ohtldted. 
per cent. 


And upon the re-export to Europe, the United Slates of America, or to any British 
postession in America, from Madras, or from any other port of the Presidency of Fort 
St. George, of cotton that has been imported under certificate of the payment of the duty 
specified in this schedule, provided that the re-export be made in British bottoms, within 
two years from the date of such •certificate, and the amount be claimed within one year 
from the date of re-export as per custom^^house registers, the whole tamount of export 
duty levied at the first place of export shall be refunded. 
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Mavifbbt, Schedule C.— -MAifiFEST of Goods imported per Commander^ froti 

under colour, viz. : 


5 

R 

9; 

Numbers. 

Packages. Quantity. 

Weight. 

i a 

!l 

I w 

Yards. 

1 1 i - 

j D.«,ipu..,fGo,a.. j •“;.««? ! viu" 

i ' ! 

A. 

1 «* s 

5 cases 2A0 pieces 

• 

• 

k 


1 

.1300 

s 



1 

Cambrics. 1 

Long citttlis, bleached. 

Long cloths, unbleached. , 

Madapollsms, bleached. ; j 

Ditto, unbleached. j i 

Plain mualms. 

■ ! 

1 i 

j 

! 

1 

j 


N.B. Articles generally to lie specified, excepting such as ironmongery, hardware, 
glass-ware, earthenware, cutlery, perfumery, confectionery, stationery, and slch like. 

All articles from Great Britain to be entered according to the English weight, not 
native. 

From China in, like manne/, in China weights. 

In imports «r exports of bullion or coin, to specify the sort of which they consist.* • 


ActJ<^o. of the Governor-General of India in Conned^ %i>i the. Qth of Jaly^ 1844, 
for amending the Sehcdulea of Import Duties annexed to Aet XIV. of 1836, to Act 
L of 1838, and to Act VI. of 1844. 

Whereas by Article XV"II. of Schedule A. annexed to Act No. XIV. of 1836, by 
Article XVIII. of Schedule A. annexed to Act No. 1. of 1838, and by Article XIX. of 
Schedule A. annexed to Act No. VI. of 1844, certain rates of duty are to be charged on 
the importation into the ports of Bengal and Orissa, and the ports subject to the pre- 
sidencies of Bombay and Madras, of cotton and silk piece goods, the produce of any 
place other than the United Kingdom or any British possession : and whereas it is expe- 
dient that the same rates of duties should be charged on other foreign goods of a like 
description ; • 

It is hereby enacted, that from and after the 1st day of January, 184^, the rates of 
duly prescribed for the said articles by the said schedules, shall be charged on the im- 
portation into the ports of Bengal and Orissa, and the ports subject to the presidencies 
of Madras and Bombay of ail manufactures of silk or cotton, and of silk and cotton 
^nixed with any other material, which are the produce of any place other than the United 
Kingdom or any British possession ; and of all foreign made-up articles of the said manu- 
factures, or of which any part of the materials is of the said manufactures. 


Act No, XVI, of the Governor- General of India in Council^ on the 21th of Julg, 184 
for in^easing (he Excise ami Import Duties heretofore payable to the Government 
on Salt manufactured within or imported into the Territories siihject to the Govern^ 
ment rf the Presidency of Bombay. 

Whereas by Act VI. of 1844, all inland, tsansit, and town duties levied^ on behalf of 
the government of the East India Company, within the limits of the territories subordinate 
to the Presidericy of Fort St. George were abolished, and the impost on salt manu- 
factured and sold within the said territories was raised to a rate more in accordance with 
•the tax on the same article borne by other divisions of the British possessions : and 
whereas, although inquiries which have been instituted as to the origin and extent of 
certain town duties and local cesses within the Presidency of Bombay, with a view to 
their abolition, have not yet been completed, it is nevertheless expedient, in order to 
equalise the average prices of salt within the Presidencies of Fort St. Georgp and 
Bombay, to increase as well the.customs* duty on impor^jed salt as the excise duty here- 


tofore and at present payable on salt that may be aelivered from any salt-wprk within 
the territories subject to the government of the Presidency of Bombay : • 

hereby enacted, that from the 1st day of September, 1844, Section I. of Act 
^ 1837, shall be repealed. • • 

be * - 1 ^”^ is hereby enacted, thaf fiora the 1st day of September, 1844, there shall^ 
pata to the government on every maund of 3200 tolas’ weight of salt that may be 
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delivered from any salt-work within the territories subject to the government of the Pre- 
sidency of Bombay a duty of one Company’s rupee. 

III. And it is hereby enacted, that section 43 of Act I. of 1838, shall be repealed. 

IV. And it is hereby enacted, that on application by the exporter from any port of the 

Presidency of Bombay of any salt that has paid the excise duty fixed by Section II. of 
this Act, a certificate shall be granted by the collector of customs at the place of export, 
under authority of which certificate the quantity of salt specified therein shall be landed 
at any other port of the said Presidency ^f Bombay, and shall be pa#'sed from such port 
into the interior, under cover of the passes applicable to tke free passage of salt without 
the levy of any further duty either of excise or customs. . . 

V. And it is hereby enacted, that so much f f Schedule A. appended to Act I. of 
1838 as provides that on salt imported by sea into any port of the IVesiciency of Bombay 
and not coVered by a pass, there shall be levied a duty of eight annas per maiind oi 
eighty tolas per seer, and so much of Schedule B. appended to Act I. of 1838, as provides 
that salt having paid the excise duty of eight annas u maund shall be permitted to be 
exported fiee of duly from any port or place in the Pr 9 sidency of Bombay, shall be 

• repealed. • 

Vf. And it is hereby enacted, that on salt imported by sea into any port of the 
Presidency of Bombay, gand not covered by a pass, there shall be levied a (Inly of oqjc 
Company's rupee per mennd of 3200 tolas’ weight, and that salt having paid tlic excise 
duty of one Company’s rupee per maund shall be permitted to be exported free from 
further duty from any port of the Presidency of Bombay. 


Act No. IX. of the Gorerftor^Getieral of India in Council^ on the 17M of Mui/y Ift-lo, 

for amending the Schedules (f Import Duties annexed to Act XJV, q/* 1830, to Act I 

of 1838, and Act VI. q/’ 1844, ami for repealing Act X} \ of 1844. 

• 

I. It is hereby enacted, that from and after the 1st day of June, 1845, so much oi 
Sc^hcdule A. s.nnexcd to Act XIV. of 183G, so much of Schedule A. annexed to Act I. o( 
1838, and so much of Schedule A. annexed to Act VI. of 1844, as relates to the rates oJ 
duty to be charged on the goods next hereinafter specified be repealed. 

Marine stores, the produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom or of any Biitish 
possession. 

Marine stores, the produce of any other place or country. 

Metals, wrought or un wrought, the produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom 
or of any British possession. 

Metals, wrought or unwrought, excepting tin, the produce or manufacture of oii) 
other place. t 

Woollens, the produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom or of any Brir»sl! 
possession. 

Woollens, the produce of any other place or country. 

Cotton and silk piece goods, cotton twist and yarn, the produce of the United 
Kingdom or of any British possession. 

Cotton and silk piece goods, cotton twist and yarn, the produce of any other place 

Wines and liqueurs. 

Spirits. 

Ail manufactured articles, not included in the enumeration contained in the said 
schedules. 

II. And it is hereby enacted, that from and after the said 1st day of June, ]845, al 

the pft>vision8 of the three above-mentioned Acts which have reference to so much of tn( 
Schedules A. to those Acts resfitectively annexed Jis is repealed by tbis Act, shall, fronr 
and after*’ the said day, be taken to have reference to the schedule annexed to this Act 
as if ihe schedule annealed to this Ac\ had been part of each of the Schedules A* 
above-mentioned. ' • , 

III. And it is he reby enacted, that Act V. of 1844, intituled, “An Act for vJ 
•ing the Schedules of Iinjiort Duties annexed to Act XIV, of 1836, to Act I. of 
and tosAct VL bf 1844,” be repealed. 
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Takipp Schedulis. — Rates of Duty to be charged on the following Goods Imported by 
Sea into any Port of the Presidencies of Fort William in Ben^, Bombay, or Foi-t 
St. George. 


ENUMERATION OP GOODS. 


Marine stores, ibe protluce or tnannfActure of the United Kingdom 

orofsny Britii«b posHfAMon 

Ditto dittOi the produce t>r manuimeture of any other placo^or 

cuuiitry ^ 

Metuls, wrought or uiiwnm^lit. the prudnce or manufacture of the 

United Kingdom or of 4»v Itntrfh pos«essiou 

Metals, ditto ditto, the produce or manufsctiire of any otlier place.. 

'Wtiullena, the prt»duGtuf»r manufacture of the UnitedAvingdom or 

rti any British possession t 

Woollens, the produce ot any other place or country, 
i'ofton and silk piece goods, and all manufactures of cotton or silk, 
eacept thread, twist, and ) urn, or ot cntroii or silk miaed with 
any other material, the produce of the I nited Kinedotti or of 

any British possession 

Ditto, the produce ot any other place. 

Cotton thiead, twist, and y.irn, the produgeof thel'nitod Kingdom 

or of an> British ptusfMsion 

Ditto, tl)C produce ol any other place 

Porter, ale, heer, cider, and other similar fetiiiented Injunrs 

Wines and liijueuis.. 

S, int^ ^ 


When imported 
oil Britiiib Bntinnm. 

When imported 
in Uoreigu BoCiuni!i.« 

6 per cent. 

10 per cent. 

10 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

5 per cent. 

10 per ecut. 

10 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

S per cent. 

10 per cent. 

10 per cent. 

20 percent. 

f» per cent. 

10 per cviit. 

10 i>**r cent. 

20 per Cl lit. 

.“U per cent. ; 7 per (ear. 

7 per Cent. 1 14 per cent. 

Aperrc'ut. 1 10 per cent. 

1 rupee per imp. gallon rupees per imp. (rail. 


And the duty tin spirits ahull be ratcably increased as thestrengtbj 
oxceedi Ijondoii proof, and when imported in bottles, five tiuart! 
bottles shall he deemed equal to the imperial gallon. ' 

All maniifaetiireil articles, not iiu liided in the above enumeration 


iniperidl galjpu. 


5 per cent. 

^ By late oidinuncc, all differential duties ahnhsbed. 


10 percent. 


A liegidatUm relatiny to the Trade of Foreign Ships with India. 

Whereas u legulaiioii was made and passed by ihe Couit of Directors of the E.ist 
India Company, and ^transmitted to India by a despatch, dated the 28tb day of July, 1 837, 
and promulgated by the supreme government on the 29th day of^ December, 1837, for 
rescinding and re-enacting, with modifications, certain provisions contained in a regula- 
tioi; inntle and passed by the said Court of Directors on the 1 2th of August, 1829, for 
regnl'itnig the trade of foreign nations with the ports and setdements of the British nation 
in tlic East Indies: and whereas doubts have arisen as to the true intent and meaning of 
t:citairi parts of such regulation, and it is expedient that such doubts should be removed ; 
the Court of Directors of the said Company, by virtue of the powers granted to them by 
the Act passed in the year of the reign of his late Majesty King George the Third, 
intituled, “ An Act for regulating the Trade to he carried on wHl the British Possessions 
in India by the Ships of Nations in Amity with His Majesty," have rescinded the whol^. 
of the said regulation, and in lieu thereof have framed the following regulation : 

Foreign ships belonging to any state or country in Europe, or in America, so long as 
such states or countries respectively remain in amity with her Majesty, may freely enter 
lliL British sea-ports and harbours in the Eas^ Indies, whether they come directly from 
their own country or from any other place, and shall be there hospitably received, and 
shall have liberty to trade there in imports and exports, conformi^bly to the regulations 
established or to be established in such sea-ports ; provided that it shall not be lawful 
•for the said ships to receive goods on board at yne British port of India to be conveyed to 
another British port of India, on freight or otherwise ; but, nevertheless, the original in- 
ward cargoes of such ships may he discharged at ditferent British ports, and the outward 
cargoes of such ships may be laden indifferent British ports for their foreign destinations; 
and provided further, that it shall not be lawful for the said ships in time of war between 
^© British government and any state or power whatsoever, to export ^from tlfe said 
British territories, without the Ipccial permission of the llritish government, aiiy naval or 
military stores, saltpetre, or grain. 

(Signed) J. P. Grant, 

Officiating Secretary to Uie Government of India. 

(Sfce hereafter Modificatioairt^garding Imports in Foreign Ships.) 
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Fort William ; General Department^ SOth of November^ 1 836. 

The Right Honourable the Governor-General of India in Council, under the powers 
conferred upon him by the 3rd section *of the Act 6 As 7 Will. IV. c. 27, is pleased to 
appoint and direct that it shall be lawful to import into any of the districts, provinces, 
aud places hereinunder mentioned, foreign sugar, or sugar the growth of any British 
possessions into which foreign sugar can be legally imported, atid to except the same from 
the operation of the prohibition containedMn the said clause of the saiU Act, viz. — 

1. The settlements of Singapore, Malacca, and Piin6e of Y^ales* Island, and their 

respective dependencies. ' * 

2. The settlements of the Tenasserim coast. , < 

3. The, province of Arracan, with its dependencies, the islands of Ramree and 
Cheduba. 

By order of the Right Honourable the Governor-General of India in Council. 

(Signed) H. T. Prinsep, 

• Secretary to Government. 


Fort William; Home Department^ Separate Revenue^ Ut of Marchf 1845. , 

The Right Honourubfe the Governor-General in Council is pleased to direct the pub- 
lication of the following resolution : — 

Resoltftion, — The Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council is pleased to 
resolve, that so much of the resolution of the government of India, dated the 3()th of 
November, 1836, as excepted the settlement of Prince of Wales* Island, aud Province 
Wellesley from the operation of the prohibition contained in the 3rd section of the Act 
6 & 7 Will. TV. c. 26, and made it lawful to import therein foreign sugar, or sugar the 
growth of any British possessions into which foreign sugar can be legally imported, 
be cancelled ; and ^he permission thereby given to import such sugars into the 
settlement of Prince of Wales* Island and Province Wellesley, is accordingly hereby 
rescinded. 


Fort William ; General Department^ Wth of June ^ 1837. 

Under the authority conveyed to the Governor-General of India in Council by Act 
No. XIV. of 1837, it is hereby directed, tbatgoods imported into Calcutta, in tlie vessels 
of any of the states and lerrilories hereinunder mentioned, in wliich British vessels are 
received and treated on terms as favourable as native vessels, and likewise goods ex |>orted 
from'the port of Calcutta in the vessels of such states and territories, shall betreq^ted and 
dealt with in all respects as goods imported and exported in British bottoms. 

1. The ports of Arabia and of the Persian Gulf ; 

2. Ports in the Red Sea belonging to the ruler of Egypt ; and 

3. The dominions of the King of Ava.* 


Fort William ; Separate Departmenty 9th of January y 1 889. 

Under the authority conveyed to the Governor-General of India in Council by Act 
No. XIV. of 1837, it is hereby directed, that goods imported into the several ports of 
the Presidency of Bombay, in the vessels of any of \lie stales and territories hereinunder 
mentioned, in which British vessels are received and treated on terms as favourable as 
native Vessels, and likewise goods exported from the ports of Bombay in the vessels of such 
states and territories, shall be treated and dealt with in kll res[ject8 as goods imported ^ 
and exported in British l)pttom8. 

1. The ports of Arabia and of the Persian Gulf ; 

2. Ports in the Ited Sen belonging tb the rule# of Egypt ; and 

3. The dominions of the King of Ava., . 
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Notification. 

The Right Honourable the Governor of Bengal, with the concurrence of the Sypreme 
Government of India, has been pleased to determine that from and after the 11th of 
November, 1844, the rate of duty to be charged on salt imported by sea into any part 
of the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, shall be three Company’s rupees on every 
maund of 3200 tolas. ^ 

From and after^ the same date, the whole df the salt in store at the different dep6t8, 
will be available to the piihlic*at the following wholesale prices: 


Nunie of Deii6t. 


i yr»co 


Name of DepAt. 


Price per iQO 
Maiiodii. 


llidgtslUie * 


rupet^fi. 

Kklinucgur... 


375 

Kiiibf-niiiiggvr 


.370 

Terropykea 


390 

lUiniiiiggur 

TuiiiIiHtk 

N a ruin poor 

Twenty-four PerKuniiahu 
Napainpoor.. 

360 


CbittagODg rupees. 

Sudder (jhst, and Dixtmpkali 387 

Arrakaii salt. 382 

Sulkea:-> 

Cuttack.... 413 

Kboordah.. 419 

Ualasore.. 4)8 

Chilka.... 424 

flMt quality.. 363 

I Madras Kurkutch < 2nd ^itto 362 

Lard ditto I 360 


The government reserves to itself the power of re-imposing the full amount of duty 
authorised by law, should cireumstances arise to render such a measure necessary ; but 
no alteration whatever will be made either in the duty now fixed on imported salt, or in 
the prices to be paid for salt sold by wholesale on account of government before the 
lal of August, 1845. 

Collectors of the land revenue, and all officers of the government in fiscal charge of 
districts, are hereby directed to make known tlie sub.staiice of this notification as widely 
us ))Ossible throughout their several jurisdictions. 

The Board of Customs, Salt, and Opium, will issue the necessary instructions to 
tln ii subordinates in the salt and customs’ departments. 

Notification. 

The Government of India having directed, with reference to a despatch from the 
Honourable the Court of Directors, dated the 3rd of July last, that the excise and import 
duty payable under Act XVI. of 1844, on salt manufactured within or imported into 
ilie territories subject to the government of the Presidency of Bombay, shall be reduced 
from one rupee to twelve annas per maund of 3200 tolas ; the Honourable the Govern .r 
ill Council is pleased to notify that the said excise and import duty is hereby reducM 
accordingly. 

Bombay Castle, 14th of September, 1844, 

To the Board of Customs, Salty and Opium, dated tht \2th of June, 1843. 

Gentlemen, 

1 am directed by the Honourable the Deputy-Governor of Bengal to transmit to 
you the annexed extract (paragraphs 3 and 4) of a despatch from the Honourable the 
Court of Directors, dated the 5lh of April, 1843, No. 2, and to request that your Board 
'yill be pleased to issue the necessary orders for discontinuing the collection of the 
cluty charged upon tea, the manufacture of this country, and exported on# British 
boiioms to the United Kingdqpi. 

I have, &c., 

. Wiliam, (Signed) « C. Be a don. - 

-6th of June, 1843. Undcr-sccretary to the Government of Bengal. 
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.Extract from a Letter from the Honourable the Court of Directors^ dated 
* the 5th of Aprils 1843, No. 2. 

Paragraph 3. It has been represented to us, that the three per cent export duty 
levied on the Assam tea at Calcutta operates as a hardship. 

4. We are of opinion, that for the present at least, the levying of this duty might 
be discontinued, and we accordingly authorise you, on the receipt of this despatch, to 
give the necessary directions for discontinuing the collection of tj;ie rates charged 
upon tea, the manufacture of the country, and exported on British bottoms to the 
United Kingdom. « * 

Fort William; Home Department^ 2^th of Jun^y 1845,' 

•i 

Notification. 

The Right Honourable the Governor-general of India in Council deeming it right 
that every encouragement should be given to the importation of machinery into India, 
both for the improvement of the communications and for the developmert of the com- 
mercial resources of the country, is pleased to resolve, that machinery and plate iron 
prepared for the hulls of steamers be, from this date, exempt from the payment of, 
duties of customs on importation into the territories of the East India Company, until 
further notice. m 


Fort St George, 27th of June, 1844. 

Under the decision of Her Majesty’s Government, communicated to this government 
by the Honourable the Court of Directors, the Most Noble the Governor in Council 
is pleased to declare, that the produce of Mysore will be treated in the United 
Kingdom and in India as that of a British possession ; and he accordingly directs 
that all orders which have been issued for prohibiting the admisaion of sugar, the 
produce of the Mysorot territories, into the provinces of this presidency, be withdrawn. 

f 

Fort William; Separate Department {Customs), 17 th of November, 1842. 

Notification. 

The following forms are prescribed to be in force and effect from and after the 1st of 
January, 1843, for the export of cotton or cotton wool free of duty to the United King- 
dom, from any port of the East India Company’s possessions in India, indirectly through 
a port of Ceylon. 

Ulider declaration by an exporter of cotton from any port of British India in^a ship 
o/ vessel bound to a warehousing port of Ceylon, that the cotton is there intended to be 
re-shipped for the United Kingdom, the amount of duty leviable thereupon under any 
law in force at the place of exportation, shall be taken in a bond signed by known 
householders of such place of export, the 'condition of which bonds shall be, that, the 
amount of duty shall be paid in full at the end of six months from the date, unless there 
shall be produced a certificate from the customs^ collector of the port of Ceylon, to which 
the vessel is bound, declaring the cotton so exprted to have been shipped for Great ^ 
Britain, or for some port of Europe in a British ship, of which the name and captain’s 
name shall be stated. 

And suck certificate shall be written by the Cevlon collector of customs on the face 
of a pass-note to be given to the first exporter by the collector of customs at the Indian 
port of ixport, which pass-note shall describe the article and its mode of packings 
marks, and nuAibers, and shall suite the quantity and cpjality, and the name of the ^ 

shipper and' consignee of the goods ; and the certificate of re-cxpqrt to the United 
Kingdom shafi contain a declaration of the identity of the article re-exported with that 
described in the pass-note. . 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS OF CALCUTTA. 

Calcutta, the capital of British India, is situated on the eastern banks of 
the Hooghly, latitude 22 deg. 34 rrSn. 48 sec. N., longitude 88 deg. 2? min. 18 
sec. E. The city and suburbs extend along the banks for about five miles: and, 
^from the water, the appearance, though low, is imposing, and the approach up- 
wards is rendered interesting by villas and other residences. The city is about 
100 miles distant from the sea, and from the Sandheads a most intricate naviga- 
tion commences among the banks of shifting sand and mud. The population is 
variously estimated, by sorye as high as nearly one million, a most gross exagge- 
ration. It is fery conveniently situated for internal trade, by the Ganges and its 
tributary rivers and streams, to the north-west provinces. Diamond Harbour, 
about thirty miles below Calcutta, and also on the east sMe of the Hooghly, has 
a sufficient draught of w^ater for the largest ships. "Vessels of 600 tons anchor 
close to the StraTid road, or Esplanade promenade of Calcutta. 

This city ‘was, in 1717, a straggling village of less than twenty huts; it has 
now* for some time been named a city of palaces, and is divided into streets 
crossing each other at right angles, with handsome squares : each having in 
the centre an opeh tank or rcser^^oir of the Ganges water, ^ wdth sloping banks 
planted wdth evergreens, &c. The residence of the governors-gerieral was con- 
structed under the administration of the Marquis Wellesley, and is described as 
of im])osing magnificence. 

• Fort William w*as commenced by Lord Clive, after *:he battle of Plassy, and 
is said to have cost the East India Company about 2,000,000/. sterling. It is 
situated close to the river, a little below the city, and\>K a level with the sur- 
rounding flat country. It is the strongest and most regular fortress in India. 
The form is octagon, five sides being regular, and the three ne.\t the river 
adapted to the circumstances of defence. The river flow's close to the glacis ; 
the citadel, with its large salient angle,* effectually commands the approaches. 
Altogether, even Vaubon could not have designed a more fQrmidable stronghold, 
with its dikes, trenches, and outworks, though from the lowrness of its site, its 

* appearance has nothing indicative of strehgth. 

In 1822, the population of the city proper of Calcutta was stated to be 
13,138 Christians, 48,162 Mahomedans, 116,208 Hindoos, 414 Chinese ; total 
179,917. In 1837, the whole amounted to 229,700 inhabitants, inqluding^rasti- 
ans, or the children of white* fathers and native mothers. It is remarkable that there 
were at that time as many Portuguese as Eriglish, viz., 1716 male, and*1476 female 
Portuguese, total 8190; and lfi53 male, and 1186 female English, total 
3138 English. The population 'if the suburbs live chiefly in huts. 
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The principal merchants are British, Portuguese (the latter chieAy born in 
India), and a few other Europeans : Parsees, Hindoos, Mahomedans, Armenians, 
who have greatly increased, and several Jews. The Screor and Baboo brokers 
are chiefly, if not all, Hindoos. The press of Calcutta publish periodicals, alma- 
nacs, registers, newspapers, &c. 


DISTANCES FROM CALCUTTA IN BRITISH MIL'ES T/J THE FOLLOWING 


Adoni, S.W„ 1030 

Agra, VV.N.VV 796 

Ajroerc, W.N.W 1035 

Allahabad, W.N.W 498 

Allyghur 816 

Alqiorali 896 

Xmedabad, W 121 

Amednuggur, W 1033 

Anjengo, S.W 1577 

Arracan, S.E 5*19 

Arcot, S.W ion 

Ava, E 1150 

Aiirungahad, VV 963 

Azimghur 475 

Backergungc 183 

Bahar, N.W 297 

Baitool 789 

Balasore, S.W 145 

Bancoora 101 

Banda 613 

Bangalore 1161 

Batileah 145 

Bareilly, W.N.W 782 

Barracxporc 16 

Basseen, W 221 

Beder, W.N.W 980 

Bednore.N.W 1290 

Beerbhoom, N.W 127 

Bellaiy 1090 

Benares, W.N.W 428 

BhooJ 1324 

Bijnore 905 

Bisnagur, S.W 1120 

Broach, W 1228 

Boglepore, N . W .N 268 

Bombay, W 1185 

Bhopal, W ^ 848 

Burdwan 75 

Buxar.N.W^ 446 

Cabul, N.W 1815 

Calberga, W.S.W 1018 

Calingapatam, S.W 460 

Calpee, W.N.W 657 

Cambay, W 1253 

Candabir. N.W 2047 , 

Canoge, W.N.W 824 | 


PLACES^: 

I Cashmere (capital oQ 

N.W 1564 

Cuttack, S.W 251 

Cawnpore, W.N.W 628 

Cliutterpour, \V\N.W.... 686 

I Chettor, W.N.W 1079' 

j ('hittagong, E 343 

Chittiedroog 1175 

Chiiiiar, W.N.W., 432 

Cliicacole, S.W 498 

Codhin 1441 

Comorin Cape, S.W 1770 

: Corah, W.N.W 655 

j Ciiddapa 1007 

! Dacca, N.E 187 

I Dharwar 299 

I Dee^a 1300 

! Delhi. N.W 900 

; Dinageporc, N 259 

I Dinapore, N.W 376 

Ellichpour, VV 796 

Ellore, S.W 748 

Etawah, W.N.W 719 

Ferozepore 1161 

Futicghtir, N.W 711 

Fu tty pore 585 

Ganjam, S.W 382 

Ghazeeporc, N.W^ 431 

Goa,W.S.W 1359 

Golconda. S.VV 907 

Gorruckpore 325 

Giintoor 807 

Gwalior, W.N.W 782 

llansee 995 

Hussingahad («haut, W.. 864 

Hydrabad, W.S.W 972 

Indore, W 976 

a rc, W.N.W 975 

ih 932 

Jiianpore : 466 

.Tumulpore 301 

Kaira 1204 

Lahore, N.W ! 1356 

Lassa, N.N.E 850 

Lucknow, N.W 649 


Madras. S.W 

Madura, S.VV 

Mangalore 

Masulipatum, S.W' 

Midnapore, W 

Mirzapore, N. W 

iMongliyr. N.tv^ 

Moorshedahad, N 

Muttra. VV .N.W 

Mysore. S.W 

Nagpour. VV' 

Napaiil. N.N.W 

Narwah. W.N.W 

Nus.seerahad 

Ootacamtind .! 

Ongole, S.VV' 

Oude, N.W 

Patna, N.W 

PoiidiclKary, S.VV 

Poormh, W.S.W 

Purneah, N 

Rajahmundry. S.W^ 

Kamghaut. N.W 

Hnttumpour, VV 

Salem 

Samulcotta 

Satigtir, VV^ 

Sattatah, S.S.W 

Seetapore 

Seringapatain, S.VV 

Sholapore 

Sindy, orTatta, W, 

Siroiig, W 

Siimhulpour, W.S.W • •••« 

Surat, VV 

Sylhet, N.E 

Tanjore, S.W 

Tannah 

Tellichcrry 

Trichinopoly, S.W 

Vellore 

Vingorla 

Vizagapataro, S.W 

Viziaponi, W.S.W 

Vellore 


1037 
1.360 
1335 
797 
69 
455 
.364 
118 
• 81H 
1246 
677 
5fK) 
817 
1018 
1342 
873 
562 
369 
1 157 
1107 
282 
690 
879 
493 
1221 
664 
742 
1180 
671 
1236 
1162 
1602 
849 
309 
1238 
.332 
1257 
1198 
1807 
1254 
1100 
1370 
557 
1183 
1160 


MONEYS^ WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 

Accounts througlmut Bengal are kept in Compiwy'amipces, to which standard all 
iiiust be reduced for entries in merchants* books,' of payments to the government departmen 
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Tabls of Monf.y. 


1(5 Annas I Co/s ruj*i*e. 

^ ^ rupees 1 gold moluir. 


4 Cowries 1 <^iinda 

20 Giindaa I I’nnn 16 Co.’s 

r> Pumia or 12 pice 1 Anna 15 Sicca. 

The first three denominations, gradually disappearing, arc used for small payments amongst 


the natives. 

100,000 Ks. arc a lac, and 100 hies, or 10,000,000 Rs., ucrore. 

WEIGHTS. — Besides the standard, or new bazar weights of British India, the following are also 


in use, VIZ. : — • 


Factory Wkioiitb. ^ 1 Old Bazar Weights — 

5 tolas = 1 chiuak — I ok. 131. dr. Are 10 per cent heavier than the factory weights, 

•:K) chitt. ^ I seer^ 3: I lb. 13 oz. 14 dr. ^ the nuiurid being 82 lb. 2 oz. 2 dr. 

to hcers n: I maiind zi 74 lb. 10 oz.» Kr-f dr. 

I*\)r equalising tlie value of factory and standard weights : — « 

Deihicl one-eleventh from the weight in factory maiinds, seers, and chittaks, and the result 
will he the weight in new bazar niaunds, seers, and chittaks. 

Add 10 [ler cent to the price per factory matind. &c., &c., and the result will be the price^per 
British India or bazar maiind, &c., &c. 

In Cak'iilta some articles an^ (| noted at “ Compantf's rupem per maund^ others at “ sicca rupees • 
per bazar amuftd'* others at “ siera rupees per foeiorp mnuud'' and others again at ** current rupees 
per factory matind^ the current rupee being an imaginary money, of wlych 1 16 are assumed equal 
to ioo sicca. The same article U often cstiniaBAl in a ditferent scale from different places ; thus, 
Radnagore and Hauleah silk arc sold per bazar seer, while Kasimbazar and Gonatea silk per 
factor} Sf‘er. Tin, iron, verdigris, Ja[iati, and English copper per sicca rupees and factory maund ; 
steel, zinc, lead, mercury, and South American copper, per current rupees and factory maund. 
Gum benjamin is sold by factory, all other gums by bazar weight ; stick lac by the former, but 
sliell-lac and Inc d^c by the latter. Saltpetre, indigo, silk, the produce of the Straits, and metals, 
arc the jirincipal nrtiefes s(dd by the factory maund ; while grain, sugar, most articles of food, and 
all of retail bazar consumption, are sold by the bazar weight. 


Weight^ and Mcasuvc*s of India compared with those of Avoirdupois Bengal Factory, Madras, 

and Bombay Weiglits. ^ 


li K N <) M I N A T I <) N, 


Avoirtliipoui. 




. 11'*. M. dr, 

*)4taTia ncrul of 100 t'MttirH ! ISA 10 0 

UtMiKiil factory nauiiil j 74 10 10*7 

— Iiazar luAurid ; H2 2 2*1 

hoitibay oandy | .IhO 0 0 

ut maund.. ft 30 0 0 

('tuna p.*cul 133 A 5*3 

('(•rhiii randy 543 H 0 

(^•lubroou bazar candy j 7 H 0 

C.oa candy . 495 0 0 

Madraa candy.. MO 0 0 

Malacca baliar . 40ri 0 o 

Atvaore candy 500 0 0 

rvftu oandy 500 0 0 

5V‘tiiiDg pecul I 133 5 5*3 

Wat maund ! .3? a 5*3 

Pucca matind | 74 10 10*7 

jfili eherry can dy | 6(Ki 0 0 


ind». 

M. 

ch. 1 

1 nidii. 

vis. pol. 

md*. 

8. 

pice. 

1 

32 

10 1 

1 5 

3 

IG 

4 

33 

22*4 

1 

0 

0 

1 * 

7 

35*7 

2 

2G 

20 

1 

4 

0 

3 

2 

11*3 

a 

37 

10 

7 

20 

« 

1 

a 

H 

20 

0 

0 

0 

lf> 

1*1 

1 1 

1 

21 

1 

2 

25*7 

1 

31 

G 

' -I 

2 

20 

4 

30 

14*3 

7 

11 

2*0 1 

! sf 

5 

36*8 

19 

IG 

12*9 

0 

4 

0 ' 

0 

2 

IG 

0 

10 

21*4 

(i 

2.1 

2*9 

10 

a 

10 

17 

27 

4.*3 

0 

YU 

0 1 

20 

0 

0 

17 

34 

8*G 

f> 

Ih 

1.5 i 

to 

1 

24 

14 

18 

17*1 

7 

20 

0 

2*2 

3 


20 

U 

0 

0 

3S 

0 

20 

0 

0 

17 

34 

S*G 

1 

31 

r> 

h 

*i 

2G 

4 

.30 

11*3 

0 

20 

0 i 

1 

3 

37*0 

1 

13 

10 

1 

0 


2 

7 

35*7 

2 

2G 

20 

8 

0 

2 1 

24 

0 

0 

21 

17 

4*3 


To estimate the value of some articles in current rupees |,er factory weight, with their equiva- 
lents aocoriiing to the new system, the following niles w ill suffice, viz. : — Dinluct five per cent 
from the price or value quoted in the current nipet^S per factory weight, and the result will he its 
equivalent in sicca rupees per bazar (or new) weight. Or add one and 


a third per cent to the 


price or value quoted in current rupees jjer factory wUght, and the result will bo its equivalent in 
rurukhabad, Madras, or Bombay rupees per ' 



seers and 10 pice !.Iombay weights. 

Land Measure, 
line biggah makes 20 cottalis. 

^>nc cottah, or 26 c4iittaks, 720 square 
[-»ght chittaks, or i cottah. 360 
i our chittaks. or I Pauah, 180 ,, 

VOL. IV. . ' 


6 A 


• Cloth Mf.asurb. * 

Three corbe zz ^ ungullee. 

Three ungullces z: I gheriah. 

Eight glierrics ri 1 baut or cubit, 18 in 
Two hauts=r 1 guz,oryar^. 
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OIUENTAL COMMERCE. 


CAI^CULATIONS ON IMlODrCE. 

Indigo, purchased as under per factory ninund of 7*1 II). 10 oz. ; exchange at 2s. per rupee will 
cost in England the annexed prices per lb. avoirdupois apart from all cx|)enses. Cljarges on 
ail average 10 per cent. 


Rupees per Mauml. i UnpeoN per Maund. Rupees per ^auacl. Riipies per Matiiul- 



a. d. 1 


*. rf. 

d. 

« 8. fl 

100 nipeea = 

2 8 lb. 

liifl rupee's = 

4 4 III. 

210 rupees - r> sib. 

2130 rupees r; 7 0 10- 

110 

2 11 

170 

4 7 „ 

224 5 11 .. 

270' „ 3 3 

120 

3 3 

180 

4 10 .. 

230 „ ' fi 2 „ 

280 „ 7 

130 

S 0 1 

100 

5 1 « 

240 H li 0 „ 

200 „ 7 Ifl 

140 

3 \) 

200 „ 

5 a ,, 

250 „ G 0 ,. 

300 „ K 2 „ 

150 „ 

4 0 





• 1 

Sugars, CMtiiJi: as under per Razar Mauiul ot 821b. 2o’Z. ; 
exchange 2«. per Rupre, will Htarid as above at tlu» an- I 
Hexed prices per cwt. CbarKes/ni average 20 per cent. 

Silk, Ci>i*tinK as umlcr per V’deuirv ^ei i of 1 lb. 1 1 oz. 
nToirdiiiM)is, or very uearlv so ; exchange at 2s. per nipt 
will btaiiil at the aunexeil pncfs per lb. Averuw 
expenses on ‘•ilk, li) per cent. 


d. ! 


A. tf. 

s. d. 

8. <i 

5 rupees perewt. 13 8 ; 

Mnupt cs per cwt. a.") ti 

3 rupees per il>. .5 4 

1.1 lupeeH per lb. 13 1 1 

® u 

10 4 

H 

as 2 

G „ G 5 

14 „ 15 0 

7 

111 1 ! 

15 

40 n 

7 „ 7 0 

15 „ lb n 

H 

21 10 i 

10 „ 

43 8 

8 .. 8 7 

IG „ 17 1 

» 

24 7 j 

17 „ 

40 5 

0 „ 0 H 

17 . „ 18 2 

10 

27 3 1 

18 „ 

4*1 1 

10 „ 10 8 

18 * „ JO 3 

11 

30 0 j 

10 

51 10 

U . H 0 

10 „ 20 4 

12 

32 « i 

20 

5t 7 

12 12 10 

20 21 4 


Banks, Ac.— The Public companies and associations are Rank of Hentfal; Union Hank ; Aluh 
B ank ; Bank of \\'c>tcrn India, ('alcutta Branch (’bamher of C’onimerce ; 'I'rade Associatit»n ; 
Bonded Warckonse Association ; Indigo Planters’ Association ; and the Assjirn Tea (’oiiipauy. 

The Inslkanci' OriicKS arc the Ilcngal Eire Insurance Company; Indian Laudalilc and 
Mutual ; and Oriental. 

Mahine Tnsiuanci: Offhes — Allianee ('ornpany ; Ami<*ahle Oflice ; Asiatic Office ; Allis 
Office; Bengal Society; Calcnita Company ; (’alruita Office ; Canton Office ; ('anton UnmM 
Society; Commercial ('oinpany ; Kfjuitahle Society ; (Jlohe Office ; llindostan (’ninpariy ; Hope 
Company; India Company ; Ocean Marine ('oiiipaiiy ; Oriental Coqi^pany ; Plinriix (yompatn ; 
Reliance ( Iffire ; Sim Office ; Tropic Company, Uiiivcrwil ('ompaiiy ; each of’ tin so had llicii 
respective agents in London^ 

, The rates of premiums of insurance are about as follows, viz. : — 

To ports in the Red Sea, 4 jier cent. Europe, nortli of (ireat Britain, or Persian Oulf, H', 
per cent. To Europe not north of (ireai Britain, North and South America (off or arriving ot 
any port on the coa.stj, New South Wales, Clima (on ships and goods), Madagascar and Biishire. 
3 per cent. To Wanipoa, Macao, or Lintin (on opium and specie), Manilla, Java, W. (-• 
Sumatra, Bourbon (* jfer cent additional for touching at the Mauritius), Columbo, Triucom»lc<'» 
2J per cent. To St. Ilelena or the Cape, 21 (ler cent. To Malaei'a, Singapore, Rangoon, Am- 
herst, Moulmcin (other parts on the 'rennasserim coa.st, I J per cent), and Mauritius, 2 per cenf* 
To Bombay, 2 percent, and from the 1st of April to the .‘list of October, 2^ percent. 
Penanc U per cent. To Colombo or Irinfomalee, 1^ per cent, and from the Isiof April to 
31st of October, 2J per cent. To Madras and Coast of* Coromandel, IJ pei cent, and from ihi* 
1st of April to the 81 >t of October, 2 per cent, exclusive of monsoon risk from the l.^th m 
Octob«.r to the 15th of December, for whicli an extra piemium of 1 per cent is cliarged for each 
time the vessef touches on the coaiit. 
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CALCUITA. 

• • 

The principal merchants ancl agents of Calcutta were, before the recent 
failures — 


Mesiirii. Allan, l*siton,and Co. MoMira. II. and A. Cruuku Meaara. HamilUm and Co. Me»ara. Macvicar, Smith. 


JlagaltHW and C<*. | 

Butea, Ficlden, aud| 
Co. j 

Boyd, Bi>(>by,auflCr).| 
Bri|;tiUuau and (]lo. 
CaiDpbi‘11 and Co. ! 
Carr, 'I'agorot and 
Chapman. CritUtUii, 
and (!ii. 

C.'irtor, liakt*. .11 H'o. 
Cocki'roll and Ct>. \ 
Col«'ilU‘, CdAoro, ' 
atid Co. 

Colvin, A.u»lo>, 
Cox^if, and (h». . 

('racttift, BrasiT, and 
(:». 

J. and M. Cronko 
and f'o. I 


and Co. i 

T. l)e Souza and Co. { 
hgliiiton, M'Cliire, 
and Co. I 

FoMter, KuuurK. and 
Co. f 

l''raHi>r, M*J)oiia1d, 
Co 

^ S. J. Fraaer and Co 
Tliouiaa, 
llydn, .lud C<». 
(til!;tiid|'ri<. ArLAdi-. 

not, and Co. 
CiMboriK* and ("o. 
i;i.>d»t() le, Hay, 

\V and Co. 
(•laMH and Co. 1 

Cuntir, («reoiiaway, ' 
and Co. 


Hawiirih, Hardman, 
and Co. ! 

Hickey, Kai'ey,& Co. | 

JanncHon and Co. j 

Jardine, Skinner,! 
and CA. , 

KelatillM and Ghnac. j 

Leach, Kettlewell, j 
and Co. 

lavingatnne, Syorc, 
and Co 

Lyail, .Vatheaou, j 
aiul Co. 

Marintyre and Co. 

Murkt^naic, LyaM, 
and C.O. 

Mackry and Co. 

Markiilop, Stewart, 
and Co. 


and Co. 

Nichol, Wilkie, and 
Co. 

Owen, AUhtii^en, 
and Co. 

Fiirryerand Co. 

UuHtomjee, Cowa.^- 
}ee, and Co 

Smith, Hufliiii^'e, 
and Co. 

Smith, Larmeur, and 
Co 

Tulloh and Co. 

Tiiruc*, Stopford, 
and Co. 

W atKon, Borrradaile, 
and Co. 

Willia and Baile. 


Hales nf nrif am! CotumissioiU’-i)n the salt*, piircluiiio, or shipment ol‘ hullion, jewellery, 
p iuU, :iikI precious stones, I per rent. Oti tiie purchase (when in funds) or sale of indigo, silk, 
ai.d dfiiimi, *2^ percent. Dittf), ditto, M*hen funds arc provided by ttie agent, .!» per cent. On 
III! salts or purchases of other goods, .) percent. On the sale or pfir chase of ships, factorie.s, 
liou'^cs, oi lamK percent. On returns for consignments, if made in produce, 2 J percent. 
Oil ditto, i( ill hill.s, bullion, or treasure, I percent. On goods or trea.siire consigned, and all 
Ollier property of any description r('fcrred to agency fur sale, which shall he afterwards with- 
dnwn ; and on g 4 »ods consigned for conditional deliver} toothers (on invoice amount at the 
exchange of 2s. per rupee), half com. On making advances, or procuring loans of money for 
commercial purposes, when the aggregatt* eoinniissitui does not exceed 5 per cent, 2.i per cent. 
On guaranteeing hilK, bonds, and oilier engagements, and on becoming security, 2V percent. 
On t/e/ endire, or guaranteeing the realisation of sales, 2\ percent. On executoiship, or ad- 
ininisl ration to estates, f) per cent. On management of estates for executors or administrators, 2,i 
per cent. On chartering ships or engaging tonnage, 2} per cent. On adv4Ttising as the agents of 
oNMieis or cominaoders of ships for passengers, on the amount of passage- money, wl/ether the same 
shall j).is.s ihrougli the agents’ hands or not, 2^ per cent. On procuring freight or advertising as the 
an- iw of (he owners or commanders ; the commission to be calculated on the gross amount of the 
cMiin freight, 6 per rent. On ellirting insurances, or writing orders for the same, ^ percent. 

sfttlinir insurance losses and a\ erases, and on procuring returns of premium, 2 per cent. On 
pureliasiijg, selling, or negotiating hill.s of exchange, 1 per cent. On debt.s or other claims, when a 
l>i<icc*is at law or arhitratioq is incurred, 2^ percent. If recovered by such means, .j percent. On 
i'ills nf exclmn’.»e, returned Ji.sbonoun*d, I per cent. On ship’s d’shursements, per cent. On 
Cl "otiating loans on rcspomlt ntia^ 2 per cent. On granting letters of cr».dit, 1 per cent. On the 
amount debited or credited (at the option of the agent) within the year, less the balance broiigh' 
Ihrward, iwid all items on w'bicli a commission of b percent has been charged, I per cent. ’On 
advances, not pvinctiiully litpiidatcd, a second commission may be charged as on a newr ad* 
'.ijice, provided it do not occur within the same year. 

Brokerage, when actually paid, is considered a separate charge. 

• 

The chartered Bunk of Bengal was instituted in 1806, and chartered three 
years ufterwards, with a capital of fifty lacs of sicca rupees, divMed into 500 shares 
10,000 sicca rupees each, of which the IJast India Company held 100 shares, 
*tn(l they rose to a large premium. The capital was afterwards increased to 
above 1,000, 000/. sterling, divided into shares of 4000 rupees each, and sub- 
divided into ([uartcr shares. It lias nine directors ; three are appointed by 
Sovenuneut, and si.K elected uvery three years by the proprietors. IHic secretary 
to govcnmicnt, in the financial (IcparUneiit, the accountant-general, and* the sub- 
treasurer, are the three ex ojfieio governincut directors. The secretary and trea- 
■'^arcr ol’ the bank is also a civil scrva.'\t (if the Company. The notes of tih5» bank 
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are received at all the public offices of Lower Bengal in payment of revenue. 
The government being shareholders, the natives believe it to be a government 
bank. Among the stipulations are, — 

“ 1. The government require a deposit in their treasury of twenty lacs of 
rupees in Company’s pa 2 )cr, as security for the notes received at the public 
offices and the district treasuries. 

“ By their charter, this bank issue as notes in th£ proportion of one-third of 
specie to two-thirds of paper — ^that is to i^ay, for every 900 rppecs of notes- 
issued, it piust have 300 rupees in cash in deposit.” 

The Union Bank was founded in 1829. It is the only private bank at 
present (1848) in Bengal, three banks having some years ago dissolved, but there 
is a branch of the Union Bank of India at Calcutta. There is also u bank at 

I t c 

Agra for the North-West Provinces. 

Reuiittaiices are to a great extent nia^e from India by advances on exports 
to England, the goods being licld in security by the Company’s servants. The 
extent of these advances will appear more fully from tlie following return of the 
amount of money yearly remitted to this country by the East India Company on 
hypothecated goods or produce, for the last ten years, ending on the 31st day of 
July last. 


From August, 

To 3lstof July. 

.Remitted by Advances 
* on Hypothecated 
j Uooda. 

Remitted by Conaign* 
lueutM ot Silk (Nett Sale 
Froccoa».) 

1R37 

1838... 


£ 8. d. 

. 1.503.010 4 3 

X 8. d. [ 

122,037 12 4 

6fi,394 7 10 

1H3M.. 

1830... 


.: 751,035 1 6 

1H39 

1840... 


. ! 1,(M)9,K3] 17 ft 

IGiO 1 

184i,.. 


.i 1,220,802 16 1 

.... 1 

ig4I ' 

1 842 . ! . 


• ! 385,3«>6 il U 

1 

I84« 

1843... 

...1 ,,,, 

. ft8.5,13H 13 1 1 

.... 1 

.... 1 

1843 

1H44 i 

1844 .. 
184.5... 


1 39,466 6 0 
.| 637,808 16 10 | 

.... 1 

1845..* 

1846... 


. 531.827 18 2 1 

!! 

1 146 ' 

1847.... 


l,268,f;56 H 1 j 

[ .”!! I 


i #. rf 
1, 625,053 16 7 
9 4 

l,no»,H31 17 5 
16 

385, 35() II U 
585.138 1.1 II 
1311,466 G 0 
637.808 IG lU 
• r»3l»827 18 2 
1,268,646 8 1 


RiiTES of Freight for Dead Wciglit (say Sugar), per Ton of 20 cwt., from Calcutta to 
Loudon, for the following Six Y ears were each mouth — 


MONTHS. 

1 1840—41 

1 1841—42 

1 

IH«2 ' 43 1 

1843-41 

1841- 41 

5 

May 

,£8,d £s.d. 

( £ *. //. .£ 5. d. 

£ 

*. d. £ a. d. 1 

! £ 8. rf. 

£ M. d. 

£s,d. £ d. 

6 10 0 to 6 10 0 1 

6 0 0 to 6 6 0 

2 

Ift 0to2 16 0 ! 

3 7 

II 3 10 0 

ft 15 U to 5 

lA 0 

June...... 

6 10 0 „ 6 10 0 

4 4 0 „ 4 10 0 

3 

ft 0 ,, 3 10 0 

3.10 

3 10 0 1 

4 7 6 .. 4 10 0 

July 

6 10 0 6 1ft 0 

3 10 0 „ 4 fl 0 

2 10 0 „ 2 10 0 ; 

, 3 10 

» 12 6 1 

5 0 0 „ 5 

0 0 

August.. .. 

6 10 0 „ 6 15 0 

3 .5 0 „ 3 10 0 

2 

0 0 „ 2 0 0 

4 4 

4 7 6 

4 Ift 0 „ ft 

0 0 

Septemb.*;r. 

6 0 0 6 6 0 

2 10 0 „ 2 15 6 

2 

0 0 „ 2 0 0 

3 1.5 

3 15 0 

4 10 0 , 

12 6 

Oi;tolirr . . , 

5 IS r „ 6 0 0 
ft 10 b „ ft 12 6 

2 .5 n „ 2 1.5 0 

2 

0 0 .. 2 0 0 

3 .5 

3 10 0 

4 1.5 0 , 

1ft 0 

NoTonibvr. 

2 Ift 0 „ 3 «0 0 

3 

0 0 „ 3 5 0 

3 5 0 

„• a ft 0 

4 7 6 „ 4 

7 6 

Decenibur. 

5 5 0 „ ft 10 0 

2 1.5 0 „ 8 0 0 

3 

1.5 0 ,, 4 0 0 i 

13 0 0 

M 3 ft 0 

4 !t 0 „ 4 

7 6 

January;.. 

ft 15 0 „ 6 0 0 

3 10 0 „ 3 Ift 0 

4 

0 0 4 4 0] 

! 3 7 r. 

„ 3 10 0 

4 10 <7 „ 4 

15 0 

February.. 

ft 1ft 0 ,. 0 0 0 

1 2 lO'O „ 2 10 0 

3 

10 'J .1 1ft 0 1 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 

4 Ift 0 „ A 

5 0 

Match 

April 

5 ft 0 „ ft 10 0 

5 ft 0 „ ft 10 0 

1 2 10 0 „ 2 1ft 0 

2 1^ 0 „ 3 ft U 

3 17 0 „ 4 n 0 i 4 10 0 
3 15 0 „ 3 15 0«’ 4 17 6 

4 10 U 
„ 5 0 0 

5 0 0 5 

ft ft 0 ., 6 

ft 0 
10 0 

Average 
* Monthly.. 

1 

5 in 10 ton 1 f> 

3 4 1 to 3 10 1 

.3 

0 7 til a' 2 loTft 14 3 to 3 16 3 

1 4 1ft ft to 4 

18 4 


1845 46 • 


17 6 to 5 2 

4 15 0 , ' 9 

15 0 0 „ 

(8 0 0 „ 5 5 « 

15 5 0 5 I 

5 ft fl M 6 

4 r» 0 „ 4 10 0 


,5 Ift 0 

|ft 0 0 


’ ■ 0 

, •"» 

* 2 (» 
[ 4 10 0 


0 0 to r» 
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HaT£8 of Freight for Light Goods '(say Shell-lac), per Ton of 50 Cubic Feet, from Cal- 
cutta to London, for the following Six Years. • 


MONTHS.! 18J0-41 1S4I-42 j 1842-4» j 1843^44 1844 -15 i I84^-4f. 



£n. ft. 


X9.(/- 

X f . d. 

X 

«. d. 

X 8, d. 


X a. d. ' 

X 

8. d. 

X 

8. d. 

£ 

8. d. 

X 

8, d. 

X 

8. d. 


X«. d. 

May 

.*) 

10 0 

to 

b 

13 0 

4 4 0 to 4 10 0 

2 

10 0 to2 

12 r> I 

3 

10 0 to 8 

10 0 

4 

10 0 to 4 

15 0 

4 

10 0 to 4 

15 0 

June 

5 

a u 


f) 

10 0 

3 10 U 

•« 4 

4 0 

2 

10 0 

»• 

2 

15 0 

3 

10 0 

» 3 

10 0 

4 

0 0 

4 

b 0 

4 

5 0 


4 

10 0 

July 

h 

0 0 


b 

5 0 

2 15 0 

5 

0 0 

2 

5 0 

» 

2 

7 fl 1 

3 

5 0 


10 0 

4 

0 0 

4 

0 0 

4 

4 0 


4 

7 « 

Auguat . . . 

4 

10 0 


4 

\b 0 

2 10 0 

3 

0 0 

2 

« 0 

♦♦ 

2 

0 0 

3 

10 0 


12 0 

4 

4 0 

4 

10 0 

4 

b 0 


4 

10 0 

Sf‘ptuiubei 

3 

•5 0 


4 0 

2 0 0 

2 

10 0 


0 0 


2 

0 ' 

H 

10 0 

M 3 

10 0 

4 

0 0 

4 

0 0 

4 

5 0 


4 

10 0 

October . . 

4 

0 0 


4 

0 0 

I 15 0 

J 

0 0 I 

1 2 

0 0 

tt 

2 

0 0 

3 


. 3 

7 G 

4 

5 0 

4 

7 ti 

4 

b 0 


4 

10 0 

November 

4 

0 0 



0 0 

\ 10 0 
2 10 (1 

•h 

0 0 1 

1 * 

2 0 

,, 

2 

5 0 

2 

10 0 

, 2 

10 U 

4 

b 0 

4 

5 0 

3 

5 0 


3 

5 0 

Deceinbvr 

4 

0 0 



4 

*. 2 

15 0 

‘ 2 

in 0 

„ 

2 

lb 0 ; 

2 

10 (. 

. 2 

10 0 

4 

A 0 

4 

7 C 

3 



4 

U 0 

January. . 

4 

10 0 



ITi 0 

2 10 (] 

ti 3 

0 0 

2 

10 0 


2 

15 0 

3 

0 V 

. 3 

0 0 

4 

10 0 

4 

15 0 

3 

15 0 


4 

0 0 

February. 

4 

in n 



1.* 0 

2 10 (1 

1, 2 

JO 0 

• 2 #0 0 

„ 

2 

0 0 • 

3 

ir> 0 

. 4 

0 0 

4 

in 0 

4 

15 0 

3 

1 


4 

0 0 

March.... 

4 

0 0 



4 0 


„ 2 0 

, 4 

0 0 

»» 

4 

0 0 

4 


, 4 

10 0 

4 

i:i 0 

5 

0 0 

4 



4 

10 0 

April 

1 4 

0 0 



4 0 

2 5 r 

2 

10 0 

3 

10 0 


3 

lb 0 

4 

0 0 

4 

5 0 

4 

15 0 

5 

0 0 

4 

0 0 

tf 

4 

0 0 


AvvraRc , 

Monthly..! 4 14 2 to 4 12 3 2 12 0 to 2 11> I 2 9 9 to 2 12 I • .*t 7 to 3 7 to 4 10 0 4 0 9 to 4 4 9 


A\t‘r:jge Monthly Hate of Freight for 
Ihutl \Vei>!ht (Sugar) to Loiidou. 


•>10 2 per ton, 2Ucwt. 

•'* 7 1 

3 1 Hi 

3 IS 3 „ 

4 10 in| „ 

fi 2 1 „ 


TjtE llates of Freight for 1H45 — 6 from Calcutta to London and Liverpool were as 

follow • 


L (» N D O N. 1 li I V K R P O’ O U 

Kate of Freight. j ARTICLES. | Rate of Freight. 



Lc 

«. d. 

X 

A. J. 

1 1 

X 

8. if. X 

s. d. 

Saltpetre 

! * 

.5 0 (0 4 

7 ti per ton, 20 cwt. 

•Saltpetre j 

4 

5 0 to 4 

7 G per ton, 20 cwt. 

Sugar 


7 G , 

. 4 

12 fl „ 

Sugar 

4 

5 0 4 

10 0 

K)Ce 


10 0 

t 

12 0 

• fiiev ' 

4 

7 tf „ 4 

12 G 

nil Seed 

1 4 

12 0 

4 

lb 0 

;Oil Seed 1 

4 

10 0 „ 4 

12 ft 

Hidea 

3 

17 « 

4 

0 (J per ton, 14 CWl. 

' Hulee j 

3 

ir> 0 „ 3 

17 G per tun, 14 cwt 

Jute 


lb 0 

2 

17 n per ton, b balea 

;Jute 1 


7 G „ 2 

10 0 per ton, .'i bale*. 

Uuui. 



5 

0 0 per tun, 4 IiIhIa. 

■Klim 

' 1 

10 0 4 

15 0 per tun, 4 IiIuIm 

SbelMnc and i 

|ac Dye. 3 

0 

3 

10 0 per ion, 50 feet. 

iShelLlac and Lac Dye. 

3 

0 0 3 

.'■) 0 per tun, bii fe 

Indigo uiid S. I 

* gooda. 4 

10 0 . 

, 1 

iri 0 

1 liidigu and S. 1* . guuiU. ' 

4 

0 0 ,. 4 

r> 0 

Raw Silk 


10 0 , 

, 4 

1.5 0 per toiK 10 cwt. 

■Raw Silk 1 

1 4 

0 0 .. 4 

5 0 per too, 10 


NuTJt.—The rnteH of freight to MiiiiritniH, for liice, 1 Conipuny’H rupee ami 0 aiuiuH per hag. 'I'o China^ for cor.on, 
to 2| dollam per bale. Opium, S to 8 dollars per chest. Saltpetre, 1 to 1) dollar per hag. 


8 i]ip-build 1 aNG ill the port of Calcutta has decUned during the lust 
(juarter of a century. In the six years from 1800 to 1805, the number of 
ships constructed in Calcutta amav..iited to seventy-five, and their tonnage to 
»'12,5()7. In the eight years from 1806 to 1813, the number of vessels built on the 
hanks of the liooghly was soveniy-one, and their tonnage 33,719 ; in a similar 
period, between 1814 and 1821, the vessels built were ninc^-tive, •and the 
tonnage 41,686 ; during the eight years from *1822 to 1829, sixt};-one vessels, 
nf 12,449 tons, were launched; from 1830 to 1837, the sliips teunched w^erc 
thirty-six, and the tonnage 11,538. During the poriod comprised in the fol- 
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lowing returns^ the number of vessels constructed did not exceed thirty>tbree, 
and the tonnage 10,150. Tiius it appears, that in the first twenty-two years 
of this century, the number of vessels constructed in the port amounted to 241, 
and the tonnage to 107,912. In the last twenty-four years the number of 
vessels amounted only to 130, and the tonnage to 31,137. The tonnage during 
the latter period fell short of tlie tonnage Of those which werci built from 1814 
to 1821 by more tlian 7000 tons. “ The gradual declension of ship-building in 
tlie last quarter of a century has been so palpable, and apparently so irreme- 
diable, that we niust attribute it to some permaifent cause which is likely to 
prevent its* revival in Calcutta. We ascribe it to our inability to construct 
vessels of such superior architecture, or with su3h superior economy as to 
compete with those which arc constructed in England^ Of the commercial navy 
whiV:h adorns our port, every vessel of any mark and distinction h*as been built 
in England. The dearey but more productive labour of English workmen gives, 
the sliip-builders of England an advantage over their Eastern rivals, in spite of 
the low wages they pay ; and the eflbrts of our dockyards are now confined to 
the construction of vessels employed in tlie coasting or China trade, and an 
occasional steamer. But the increase of shipping in the port has given our docks 
more lucrative employment in the repairs of ships than they could have expected 
from building them. 

In this brief notice of the sliip-buildiug of Calcutta, it must be added, that 
ship-building has been introduced within the last eighteen years into Moulmein, 
and carried on with much success. The first vessel constructed in that port was 
the of fifty tons, in 1830. During the eight years preceding 1843, the 

number of vessels built and launclied there exceeded tliosc of a corresponding 
period in Calcutta by seventy per cent, viz., sixty-four has tonnage to 17,43(>. 
The vessels are substantial when honestly built, and very durable, but extremely 
deficiejrit in elegance and finish. The great advantage enjoyed by the out mein 
builders is derived from the immediate vicinity of the teak-forests ; but the 
tirnlier they furnish is by no means considered equal to that of Pegu. Had wc 
retained the lov\cr ])rovinces of Burinah* when the king was at our mercy, and 
we might have obtained any poition of his doniinions wc chose to appropriate 
to ourselves, Hangoon, with the boundless resources of the Pegu teak forests 
above it, and the surpassing facility of 'navigation enjoyed by its river, wronld 
have become in a few years nut only one of the largest marts in Asia, but the 
first ship-building port on this side the Cape.”-— Calcutta Circular. 
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Statkmf,nt of VcsRels Imilt in the Port of Calcutta. 
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NamcH of |T»nniii;p. 

ton II. 

D.tp of liiiiinrhini;. | 

- . j 

Siren.. 


<24th Sept., ia3H> , 
3ri1 Mnv ia:m f 

^yiiiph. 

157 , 

Poppy 

140 j 

1 ‘ 2 *.)th Dec., M3H 1 , 1 
1 let Dec., 83HJ'' 

Andrew IleQderMon j 

‘240 1 

Tlic Syail Khun | 

103 

De 83S ■] 

The HaniJNh .| 

H. Cii.’it Steamer Ente 

•237 

!l 


514 1 

a loth July, K.3H jl 

,ilv Wallin ! 

••2'.W4 

*2<ith Mn H.30 1 

DwHrlituaiiih. 

2^1 1 j 

' 7 til Sept, H3‘l 1 

Paragon 


2 .HI 1 Sept - 830 1 
43th Jtil/, 8.30 1 

f{iotr(iiii)re (^iwaAiee 

70 li 

Brig Dido 

*257} 

nil May, H 102 ', 
•2«tli Dec , s lu A 

- - Ann 

3.10 

Hiireancer. 

103 

Sept , *10 J 

Framjer Cowanjce.. . 

<1.10 

1 11 til Nov., a40 1 

City of Palnrea 

4.30 

1 ‘iJtnl Jan., *41 } , 

Sea On 

413^ 

l^t April, 1811 ( ' 

Joint Brightman j 

H Co.'h Sti iitnor Hooglilyl 
Iriiu Side Sicamm* Irru-i 

404 

III (let.. H4l , 

IHO 

* lu Jan., *11 

1 

wadily 

3*)! 

In Dec., I8>tl ' 

Aliltt 1 

3IH 

7ih Dec., 

, So^iia FraM*r 1 

S‘)l 

1 In Feb., 812 

l.i'titia 1 

50 1| 

) ‘PJnd April, S 4 ^ j 

Francis Uordoo 1 

300 

4tli April, H4( 1 

Arrutoon Aprar 1 

•27,'.; 

1 Nth Sept.. Hit I 

H. ('o,*H Schooner Spy.. ..j 

«;3 

' Kith Sept., 811 !l 

II (Jo. 'a Light YcHai‘1 Torch; 

il3 

i 17 til June. %41 , 

linn Steamer Piichiiu i 


2ii(| Sept., (Ill , 
' fitii Dec., 14/1' 

Iron Steamer Auckland... 

•20.1 .'(-III 

Sihooitei Enigma* 

looA 

Hth May, .K 4 . 13 I 

A. Eniua ' 

.14 ■> 

•JlHtJiily. H|.1f 
.3rd Nov., 
lat Jan., 40 M 

Battier Steamer | 

311 > 

Maid of J alpha . ,) 

iNd 


limit hy and when*. 


Built by McMr!>. Buauchaiup aud Go., at Howrah. 


Built by Mr. J. Kmiter, jnn., ai Howrah. 

Priitn Calcutta Docking C'ouipan>, at Kiddrrpore Duck \ ard 
Built bv Mr. A. Sinum, at Howiali. 

Prom Calcutta Docking Cumpany, at Kidderpore Dock Yard 


From Mr. Walker’a Yard at Howrah. 

From Calcutta Dnckini; Company, at Kidderporc Dock Yard. 
Built by .Ml. A. Simes, at Howrah. 

Built by Mr. J. Fostir, jun. 

From the Kidderpore Dock Yard. 

From Mr. Walktr'a Yard, at Howrah 
Built by Mr. A. Simcf.git lluwiah. 

Built by Mr. Hreuiner, ditto. 

Frotu Calcutta DockiugH^ompany, at Howrah Dock Yard. 
Built by Mr. T. Keevc*. at Sutkea 


Built by Mr. T. Roevet, at Sulkca. 


The vessels Vliich trade between this port and Great lUitain are of two 
classes; tlic first, of from 800 to 1200 tons each sliip, a/rives Ijere about the 
couinu Ticcnieiit of the nortlierly monsoon (or the cold weather), say in the 
iatU r end of October or November. The vessels of this splendid class are 
termed Passvnffer Ships^ amongst the finot of which we may name the 
Qiice/tj liurvphalua, Maria Soamea, Monarch, ^c. Tlie other class are vessels 
which are employea eliiefly in the carrying trade, and in size vary from 300 to 
tiOO tons. These arrive all the year round, but particularly during the, rainy 
season : when, the internal communication of the country being fully opened, 
ilie largest quantity of native produce comes down to Calcutta. 

The trade between Calcutta and France is, comparatively, trifling, being 
carried on by a number of regular small traders of about 300 tons, which arrive 
here during the cold weather with fancy goods, sold in exchange for indigo and 
dry-salteries. 

There is a limited trade carried on by country-built ships with Ceylon in 
grain ; occasionally a ship or two arrives at Calcutta seeking freight. 

The export trade from Calcutta to the Mauritius consists of coolies gnd rice, 
which former are mostly iftiported by a number *of regular trading country-built 
vessels that are fitted out for the purpose, and which return to Calcutta in ballast. 

During the year ending 30tli,of April, 1846, thirjy-three vessels with 7764 
coolies sailed from Calcutta to Mauritius. 
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'1^0 the West Indies, during the same period, there departed, for Dcmerara, 
six ships, with 1425 coolies; for Jamaica, four ships, with 1015 coolies; and for 
Trinidad six ships, with 1524 coolies; total, sixteen ships, 39(54 coolies. • Philan- 
thropy never committed a greater or less successful blunder. 

Australia, Van Diemen’s Land, New South Wales. — Vessels frequently 
arrive from these places with troops, or horses. These vessels hLve usually sailed 
from England with emigrants ; and w'hen freights Homewards from Sidney or 
adjacent parts are low or difficult of attainincr, such vessels also cpme in ballast 
to obtain cargoes in Calcutta. 

Pegu, Moulmein, and Kangoon. — In the trade between these places and 
Calcutta the import-tonnage always exceeds the export, which may be accounted 
for from the circumstance that about one-fourth of the* vessels that arrive arc new 

«. t * 

teak ships, just built, for sale or additional fastenings, and are gcnerdlly des- 
patched with cargoes to» London or to the^eastward ; about another fourth c(K)w 
prises vessels touching ‘at the above places from Singapore to take in a cargo 
of timber, for the Hoogly. 

China and Singapore. — ^The vessels trading with these places are chiefly 
opium clippers. 

Bombay. — With the exception of occasionally salt and European goods, 
which cannot find a sale in that market, there is little or no trade between the 
two presidencies, alijiough many vessels at all seasons of the year continually 
come round tef Calcutta for cargoes. 

Coasting Trade and New Tariff. — The recent Order in Council pro- 
mulgated by the Governor-general, the Earl of Dalhousie, which declares all 
duties abolished between the ports of any one presidency in British India, and 
those of any other presidency, Mill greatly relieve and consequently increa.se the 
coasting trade. This abolition of a barbarous and injurious system of restrictions, 
as well as the equalisation of all differential duties on imports, whether in IJritish 
or in foreign ships, declared by the same Order in Council, places the external and 
coasting trade of India upon nound principles. Nor arc the duties higher than 
purely revenue rates. {^See Tariffs, the scale now being for all the same as in the 
column of import duties by British ships and on British goods.) 
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Kates of Weig^ht or Measurement for Tomiag'e according to the Usage of the East India 
Company, at which the following kind of Articles constituted the Cargoes ct their 
Ships, arc still calculated at per Ton. 


ARTICLES. 


Ainpfl 

An^afiutula, Arraiif^o bead;*, and 

tiluui < ! 

bullalot' iiiflfM, and' 

* borax 

Tl.irk ' 

Koi.ix iinrcrtrifd (sev tinml)-.. 
(!yt;oji (in< ii*>ur.ibJL* 50 iMilur u o^ 

to a Ion) cotton yarn 

Cofb'c ir» cwi. 

C'<irdan)»nifl and rlovrH 

('loot's, bark, and cmiiamnn, chh- 

M.i ligoc i and bu(l!( i 

Chi lid root 


j Katci 

Rate 


Kate 

|C.! 

ARTICLES. .P" i 

ARTICLES. 

1 Ton. 

cwt.’ 

. cwt.i 


cwt 


(VilouitiO lonV, cinnabar and cake 

i«. ....T: ! 

coral (ioiikIi^ and, 

n»u rit*8. . , ; 

('•Itch 1 

l>raR III 'm blood 1 

; 

Mi'phaui'd J 

Eh(iu\ wood, find cxtrai t o<| 
rhiibaib ' 


Flax rmcoiffiirable .SO 'cubic feet' 

' I to a ton) I 

. PfiMail .likali ' 

'Citipi r, ^riM*n 

diif'd ! 

liUMi arabii * m}rrh, ch^nii, and 

Uc 

larroc.'il 

Hcriip I ntt'aMiiratde 5(1 feet to tin 

ton «t .5bu)c«) 

Indi(:o (nH‘a«iurdble 50 cubic feet 

to a ton ) 

troll, lapan, coppt^r, oidiniirv 

' abut, Ac 

^d 

Luc l.iLc 

l.ead and Lapii* laruli 

LiiC(]u|red and lUinawaie (5o, 

cubic feet a toi/' 

M.'ice..*, 

M>rrb 

Mother-u'- pearl hbeil.i and dropa 

Miitneet. 

N utnief;a and nox \ornicu 


I Nutmegf;, candied ' 20 

20 lOlibuiiutu IK 

20 Oil of cinnamon jn 

20 Opiiiiti H 

Id Pepper and Pimento 16 

'Pepper (long) 1 2 

16 Rhubarb , 8 

18 Rice and red wood.... 20 

Silk, Bengal, in bales.. ■ 10 

China, in cbeata 1 s 

Sbell>lan, stick-bir, aal-ainmo- 

luac, and sago • 16 

Safflower l-l 

20 Sugar, saltpetre, and Japan or. 

20 caudal wood ' 20 

16 Seed-liic ' W' 

20 ■ Lot 

Senna Uai ,’>0 

* ! cwr. 

8 Tiiri^erk* and tincal id 

16 Tea, black | 10 

20 green 8 

10 Wool, 10 cwt. vermilion I 20 

15 ditto 26 


Dead Weight Articles. — Hire exported is of two qiiulities; the one being 
a white clear grain, adapted for Great Britain, the other yellow" or reddish, and 
cousuined by the coolies in the Mauritius and West Indies. The former begins 
to arrive about December; tlie latter towards March. I?xports.have been as 
follows : — 


\ tC A R S. j Cl cat liritHin Mnuntiua. 

ba/.:«r in.mnd.'i. bazar innuuda. 

HS0..17H 

• I “ 1 2 (»S l.fiHa I < 36 , 3!»2 

»3 ' 47A472 ' 477,336 


y K A R S. Great Britain. ! Mauritiua 

bazar maundn. j bazar raaunda, 

IHI.I- 44 485,0.36 1)58, .398 

1814 -4.5 Cb9,5f;» 722.476 

Ih45 - 1« . 1.032,1150 078,446 


This article is shipped at 20 cwt. per ton. 

Sugar , — The shipments of tliis staple amounted, in 1831-32, to 188,660 
maunds or 6923 tons, in 1835-6, to 843,889 maunds or 30,968 tons ! The new 
sugars begin to arrive in Calcutta aboutVune. This article, like rice, is shipped 
at 20 cwt. per ton. 


The exports have been as follows: — 


YEARS. Or^pit Britain. 


YEARS. 


{ Great Britain. 


fbuzar niiuiiidn. 

•" i,7ir.i«>o 

' l,4'»2,.502l 

184^-43...... J..I 'l»4.5 


baziir niaiinds. 
1.536,476i 
I fd 8.000 
l,H3i,26.3^ 


Saltpetre , — ^The Americans and French carry away in their ships large 
supplies of this article direct fron?' Calcutta. The manufacture of it continues 
VOL. IV. 0 B 
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during the whole of the dry season, say from October until June, although it is 
not until the opening of the rivers by rains, or about the commencement of July, 
that supplies begin to arrive in Calcutta. This article is shipped at 20 cwt. per ton . 
The exports have been as follows. 

Y £ A R 8. Great Britain. | Prance. North America 


basar inaimd«. | bazar maunds. bazar liiannda. 


1810—41. 

345,1091 

*28,:Wi 

87/2f»Ol 
, 105.98h3 

1811- 12 

384.7(131 

8I,078J 

181*2— 43 

480,7361 

51,56(1 

49,ia«* 

1843-44.. 

3*2*2.083$ 


(>8.402^ 

140,211$' 

1844 -4ri. 

377.5831 


1845—46.. 

400.3531 


128.671 


Hides and Skins are shipped all the year round, but chiefly from June to 
November, when, from the opening of the rivers, large supplies come down into 
Calcutta. The total average exports are computed at 2,000,()Q0 pieces, of' 
tlie average weight of 10 lbs. each hide and skin, equal to 8928 tons of #0 cwt. 
Hides are shipped at fifty-four cubic feet ^.o the ton, and also per ton of 14 efrt.* 
generally by the latter standard. 

The exports have been as follows 


YEARS. 

Great Britain. { 

France 

North Amcriiia. 


ptceea. 

pieces. 

pUTf 8. 

1810-41. 

1.588..593 

86.593 

846,703 

1841—42. 

1,061.766 

189,125 

1,14(1.024 

18H— 43.. 

1.31»3.5<M) 

*2:10,034 

052,314 

1813-44. 

1.603.33.5 

301,313 

66^,156 

1844—45. 

1.76l,(>63 

48,612 

1,314.518 

184.5—46. 

1,. 5 16,044 

231.844 

1,080.950 


Light Goods. — Indigo. — Arrives about November, and is generally all 
shipped by April ; fifty cubic feet go to the ton. 

Silk arrives all the year round, and is shipped at 10 cwt. per ton. These two 
articles being of great intrinsic value, it is very difficult to procure them on 
freight, unless the ship is not only A. 1, but also of a very superior class; the 
highest character of a ship at this port is to have, on a previous voyage, obtained 
ans. indigo and silk cargoP 

Jute is exported all the year round, but principally from December to June. 
It is shipped at fifty cubic feet per ton* as also per ton of five bales of 300 lbs. 
each. When shipped per ton of fifty cubic feet, the same equals about a ton of 
20 cwt., in nearly the following ratio, 

X Ji. £ s. 

Jute at per ton 50 cubic feet 2 0 equal to 3 0 per ton 20 cwt. 


»> 

2 10 „ 

• 8 15 

99 


3 0 „ 

4 10 

19 


3 10 „ 

5 5 

99 

«» f 

4 0,. 

6 f) 

99 

99 

4 10 „ 

6 15 

99 

*» , 

5. 0 „ 

7 10 

99 


When jute is shipped at /he rate per ton of five bales, or 1500 lbs., the same 
equals 13 cwt. 1 qr. 16 lbs. , 
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Shell4ac and lac dye are shipped by ton of fifty cubic feet, and arrive and are 
^exported at all seasons of the year. 

The following tables show the period at which the various descriptions of 
produce from Calcutta are generally shipped to Great Britain, during 1843—44, 
1844 — 45, and 1845 — 46, and of the principal articles of dead weight^^ and 
“ light freight 


Statement, showing the Monthly Exports of the Principal Descriptions of Dead Weight 
in Tons, taking the average Annual Shipments, during 1843 to 1846. 


DEAD WEIGHT. 


M O H S. j 

• 1 

Sugar. 

Rice. 

1 Saltpetre. | 

• 

Hides. 

Linseed. 

• 

Mustard 

Seed. 

Total. 


1 

per 20 cwt. 

per 20 cwt. 

1 

‘ per 20 cwt. 

per 20 cwt. 

per 20 cwt. 

per 20 cwt. i 

number. 

May 

..tona 

4.3.S6 

I,29H 

1,064 

466 

36 [ 

126 j 

7,346 

June 

....do. 

4.36.1 

1.4H7 

' 1.019 

4K5 

141 

84 

7,581 

July 

. . .do. 


738 

549 { 

1 .136 

IG6 > 

189 1 

9,407 

Auguat 

. ..do. 

S.HUn 1 

PO.5 

327 

523 

154 

192 1 

7,991 

.September 

...do. 

(1,000 

l,73G 

879 1 

1 434 

321 

23H 1 

10.308 

October 

. . .do. 

3,714 

I.7M 

1,224 1 

1 291 

283 

224 1 

7.490 

Noeomber 

. . .du. 

4,40.1 

3,077 

1,961 1 

1 409 

733 

364 I 

11. .149 

December 

. ..do. 

4,r«Hl 

5,225 

1,512 1 

1 401 

092 

330 

13,101 

January 

...do. 

3,770 

4,871 

1.122 

441 

160 < 

74 ' 

1 10,444 

February 

. . .do. 

4.102 

2,274 

1 l,f>32 1 

1 .144 1 

236 

299 1 

1 8,887 

March 

. . .do. 

5,417 

1,479 

1,335 ' 

' 520 

2.18 

417 

9.406 

April 

...do. 

, 5,«7Sf 

1.312 

831 ' 

! 490 j 

105 ! 

192 

1 8,602 

Torai. Cona. 


59,707 

26,75(1 

i 13,455 

.1400 1 

3265 . . 

2729 1 

1 111,312 


Statement, showing the Monthly Imports of the Principal Descriptions of Light Goods 
ill Tons, taking the average Annual Shipments, during 1843 to 1846. 


MONTHS. 



L 1 

G H T 

G (> 0 n 

S. 



Jiite. 

Indigo. 

Rum, 

Silk. 

SbelLlac. ' 

! Silk Piece ' 
(roods. 1 

Lac Dye. 

• 

Tutal^ 



per 5 hales. ^ 

per 50 c. ft. 

per 1 hhds. 

iper 10 cwt. per 50 r. ft.' 

per 50 c. ft. 

per 50 c. ft. 

number. 

5iny tons. 

1,578 

149 

IKI 

I 13U 

2.12 1 

1 75 

46 

2,411 

June*. 

.do. 

1.279 

52 

2(72 

1 • 106 

12.1 

' 61 

45 

1,870 

July 

.do. 

1,223 

15 

192 

1 161 

147 

1 72 

26 

1,836 

Akjgust 

.do. 

762 

00 

248 

i 130 

87 : 

1 70 

29 

1,380 

September 

.do. 

1,516 

21 

190 1 

1 109 

133 1 

1 404 

23 

2.155 

Dciubcr 

.do. 

1,264 


Ml j 

92 

102 

j 62 

20 

1.691 

November 

•do. 

1,639 

363 

236 

91 

70 

76 

3.1 

2,510 

December 

.do. 

1,5.18 

1220 

254 

• 69 

120 

70 

61 

.1.358 

January 

.do. 

1,510 

1525 

41 

117 

.14 

. 72 1 

30 

3 , 35.1 

V ebrimry 

.do. 

1.798 

1079 

184 

144 

105 

02 i 

34 

3.406 

March 

•do. 

1,577 

350 

176 

151 

107 1 

1 1 

28 

2,4 .jO 

April 

.do. 

1.084 

142 

• 147 

no 

115 

1 62 1 

37 

1,077 

Total tons... 

.... 

10,79J 

4982 

2202 

14.10 

1123 

853 ! 

414 

i 28,1 17 


N.R.^ In the alH>ve compilation of l^ht freight we reckon indigo, p <gibic feet to one cheat ; tiiell'iAc, 8^ cubic feet 
»« one cbeet ; lac dye, oubic feet to one chest. 
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The space, ©n the average, occupied by the various descriptions of dead weight 
are a^ follows : — 


Saltpetre 65lhs. to 1 cubic foot ; ergo, 20 cwt. equal to 84 feel C inches. 

Sugar 58 „ 20 „ „ 88 „ 7 

Rice 54 20 „ 41 7 

Linseed 43 „ 20 „ „ 52 „ I 

AVheat 51 ,, 20 „ „ 48, „ II 

Flour 47 „ 20 „ , „ 47 „ 8 

Coffee 37 „ 20 „ ^ i 60 ,, 0 

Turmeric 34 „ 20 „ * „ 65 „ 10 

Ginger 28 „ 20 ,, „ 80 ,/ 0 

Tincal 54 „ 20 „ 41 „ 6 


Saltpetre, which occupies the least space, is the liest, and linseed tlie worst 
freight for a vessel; saltpetre at 4/* lOs. equals, as regards space occupied, sugjir 
at 5/. 05. ^(Ly rice at 5/. 8s. 5rf., and linseed at 6/. 1T)5. lOf/. Generally on the 

t * 

average linseed in this market rules o.s. over rice ; rice 5s. over sugir ; and 
sugar 5s. over saltpetre*, whence it necessarily follows, that by taking saltpStr^ 
as dead weight, and filling up with jute, forms a good easy cargo, and occupies 
all the available room in the vessel, and realises more freight than by loading, 
as is generally done, onc-fourth saltpetre, onc-fourth sugar, on.e-fourtb rice, 
one-fourth linseed, and the remainder light freight: for example, u vessel of 
450 tons’ register, presuming it to carry 700 tons of 20 cwt. (her draft when 
thus loaded is about seventeen feet ), her hold then contains abouf 40,000 to 41,000 
cubic feet, the difference effected by the diflerent modes of loading will be, viz* 


Toufl. 

125 Saltpetre, occupying 

125 Sugar „ 

125 Rice „ 

125 Linseed „ 

500 dead weight, occupying 

200 ^ culxc tons of 

I light freight, occupying 

700 of 20 cwt., occupying 


FcPt. 

la. C 

jf. d. 


.£ 

S d 

4,812 

Oat 4 

10 0 per ton 

ftjnal to 

M-i 

10 0 

4,822 

11 ,.4 

v> 0 „ 

508 

15 0 

5,107 

11 „ 5 

0 0 

,, 

625 

0 0 

6,510 

5 „ 5 

5 0 

- 

656 

5 0 

20,«43 

0 



2487 

10 0 

14,000 

0 at4 

10 0 per ton 

equal to 

1841 

0 6 

85,743 

0 giving a gross freight of 

..8778 

ir 0 


By loading a vessel in the above manner, a gross freight of 377fi/. is earned, 
and about 5000 cubic feet (or tlie balance of wdiat the 700 tons occupies, viz., 
35,743 feet 9 inches, and the ship’s hold) arc w^asted ; it being impossible, the 
vessel having 700 tons of 20 cw^t. of cargo on board, to fill up the same, as she 
tlien, as before stjited, draws her seventeen feet. By loading a vessel, however, 
as follows, not only is such space fully occupied^ but the freight list also shows 
253/. IO5. p/as. 

Tonii. * , fPoet In. £ s. ti. £ *!' 

800 Saltpetre, occupying . I0,3.'i0 Oat 4 10 0 per ton equal to 1850 0 6 

400 of.'JOcwt. jute reckoned above 20,800 0 „ 4 10 0 „ * „ 2682 0 0 

700 of 20rwt.. occupying ^ 40,l.*)0 0 giving a gross freight of 4082 0 6 
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“ It will thus be seen that it is from tlw homeward, and not the outward, carao 
ivhcnce the profit on the voyage is to be made^ and that a few shillings a ton oa [or 
even a proper selection of) the return freight will often go far to counterbalance 
the whole amount of the outward earnings.^* 

One of the great objections that owners of ships have to consigning their 
vessels to Calcutfe, arises from the iieavy.port dues that are incidental to the 
Ilooghlvi and wliich in inaity cases have, especi.ally on small vessels, amounted 
'to no less than 20s. per register ton. Tliese are charges incurred by a vessel 
whilst in this river; and until a more adequate supply of tug steamers are brought 
Old, it will be impossible to obtain any material reduction in the rates of steam 
hire and pilotage. 

In order, however, to illustrate how deeply interested some of our shipping 
friends f^e in the adequate and further supply of steam tugs, whereby the port 
ihafges can alone be reduced, we will t^ike the case of a ehip-owner who has five 
vessels, of fiOO tons each, proceeding to this river, and^who, for port charges 
alone, has annually to expend thereon no less a sum than 30,000 Company's 
rupees, or 3000/. sterling. — Calcutta lieport, 1847. 


Ihi.oTAGit. chargeable on Vessels. 
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Pilotage chargeable on Vessels — {continued). 

INTERMEDIATE OR BROKEN PILOTAGE. 


DRAUGHT 

OF 

WATER. 


6-'12ths. 


Co.*B Rs. 


7-12thB. 


Co.*s Rfl. 


g-12thB. 


Co.*B Rs. 


1 


1 

i 


9-lSthf. 


Co/s Ra. 


r 


]0.]2tha. 


Co.*a Ra. 


•s* 

s 


I 




Co.'a Ra. 


1 

I 

O 


Under 8 feet 
K to 0 
9 CO lU 

10 to II ,, 

11 to 12 „ 

12 to 13 „ 

13 to 14 „ 

14 to 15 

15 to 16 .. 

16 to 17 .. 

17 to 18 „ 

IH to 19 „ 

18 to 20 „ 

20 to 21 „ 

21 to 22 „ 

22 to 23 „ 

23 to 24 ,, 


35, 
40, 
55, 
65 
75 
85 
100 
115 
1.35 
JfiO 
185 
210 
240 < 
270 
tl«5, 
320 
350; 


2 8 
10 8 
2 8 
13 4| 
8 0 


2 8 33 5 
10 8 53 5 
0 0 73 5 
10 3' 86 10 


145 1.57 
180,1M.: 

21021.5 

235124.5 
270|28O 
300j315 
3251344 
3.50 373 
365 408 


2 8 105 
10 8 122 
2 2 140 
8 0 160 
10 0 210 
19* ‘4 245 
0^0;274 
0 0;313 
0 0 3.50 
2 8 379 
5 4 408 
5 4 449 


5 4 lUO 
0 0 113 


8 0 
0 0 
2 8 
0 0 
0 0 
2 8 
0 0 


133 
1.53 

mo 

1213 
246 10 
2S0 0 
320 0 
0 0 360 0 
2 H 393 5 
5 4;426 10 
2 8; 466 10 


4 33 5 
4 53 5 
4 80 0 
8 93 5 
0 106 10 
4 120 0 
4 140 0 

4 160 0 
0 193 5 
4,240 


1280 

|313 

360 

400 

1433 
466 10 
'513 6 


4 37 
4 60 
u; M2 
4, 97 
8 112 
0 127 
0 150 
0 172 
4 202 
l)‘240 
0 277 
4<3I.5 

ojaoo 

0 405 

4:442 

8,480 

41525 


8 37 
0 60 
K 90 
8 105 
8 120 
M 135 

0 157 
8 180 
8 217 


1270 

|31.5 

3.52 

[405 

J45O 
8487 
0 525 
0 577 


II 10 
66 10 
91 10 
108 5 
125 U 
141 10 
166 10 
191 10 
8 225 0 
0 266 10 
0 308 5 
K 350 
0 400 
0 450 
8 491 
0 533 
8 583 


Hi 41 10 
8| fki 10 
HjlOO 0 

4; 116 10 

o! 133 .5 
H;1.50 
8il7.5 
8|2(H) 

o;24i 

8 300 
4 350 
0;39l 10 
0!450 0 

oIaoo 0 

8 541 10 
4 583 ft 

4 641 10 


8! 45 
8| 73 
0|l(K) 
H 119 
4'i;i7 
0;i.55 
c;]S3 
0,210 
H 247 
0 293 
01339 
8;.3H.5 
0|440 

0:495 

8}540 
4 .586 
81641 


4 4.5 13 
4 73 5 

4 no 0 

8 128 .5 
C 146 10 
4 165 0 
4 102 8 
220 0 


•??R,265 i;» 


4 330^ 0 
H 38.5 0 
0 430 13 
0 49.5 0 
0 .550 0 
4 59-5 13 
8 64] 10 
8 70.5 1 3 


The pilotage of the Hooghly River is divided into twelfths, for the conve- 
nience of charging intermediate or broken pilotage, viz. from sea to places short 
of Calcutta, and from and to intermediate places, as also for the purpose of the 
proportionate deduction being made when vessels are tugged by steam any 
portion of thd distance. 

The following shows the number of twelfths chargeable between the several 
stations : — 


INWARD PROPORTION. | Rates Charged. 

vaoM aiA. • j amonnt. 

To Sangor 4>12th8 

To Kedjetet; I 6-12tbN 

ToKul^e I 8*l2(ha 

'i'fl^Dianiond Harbour < 9>12tha 

To Fultab, or Moyapore 10-12(ba 

ToCalitttta — full pilotage. I 


OUTWARD PROPORTION. Rate.1 Charged. 


raoM CALCUTTA. amount. 

To Moyaporc *»r PulUb 2-l2thA. 

To Diamiiud Harbour 3-I2thn. 

To (’ulpee 4-Wib» 

To Kedgeree 6-l2tbA. 

To Saugor..... 8.12tba. 


[To Rea — full pilotagt* 


Moyaporc Magazine Duty — chargeable ones for each voyage on a vessel passing Moyaporc 
inward -one anna ner ton on registered tonnage, and vessels drawing under eight feet draught of 
water are exempted. ^ 

Light Duty— the duty is leviable every time a vessel enters the river, except returning from 
stress of weather — two annas ditto. 

Row boat— inward — Company's rupees thirteen per diem. 

Ditto— outward. 

From Ist of April to the 31st of July, 700 ions and upwards ,. Co.’s Rs. 128 

600 to 090 „ 

3(K)lo 499 76 

Ist of Aug. to the 3 1st of March, 700 „ „ 

* • 6(KKo699 „ ...' ,♦ 70 

300 to 409 .^ „ 

Row hobt at IJooghly Point, per diem i* 

If the hawser is used in assisting a vessel in dungc^ or on shore, per diem . 

N.B. Vessels undcT 3(Wi tohs arc exempted from attendance of a row boat in aid <>l 
pilotage, unless oiu is required h\ tlic commander. 
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Thk Hire of the Calcutta Chain Moorings. 

Co.’s Rs. 


x\ll vessels up to 199 tons.. 

„ from 200 to 299 „ .. 

„ 300 to 399 „ . 

400 to 499 „ 

„ „ 500 to 599 „ .. 

„ „ 600 and 'ipwards 

Swinging mo*^ings e. 


2 per diem. 

3 n 

4 

5 

6 
7 

N.B. No vessels above 3p0 tons* btirclen can be hauled to the swinging moorings. 

Hauling to or from the chain moorings, each operation Co.*.s Rs. 20 

Ditto ditto swinging ditto ditto „ 20 

Ditto from or under fours, ships of 250 tons and upwards „ • 52 

Ditto ditto under 250 „ „ 26 

He-mooring „ 26 


If AITLING IN OR OLT OF DoCK, AND ON OR OFF THE SlIP OR WaYS. 


If above 300 tons, each operation 

If of or under 300 tons, ditto .• ^ 

For the use of the huo\ hauling into or out of dock 

Riding at the said biiov, per diem 

Transporting vessels (wiu*n not at the chain moorings, or not going 
into (jr eoniiiig out of dock) from Sulkeato any part of the river 

not heldw Kidderpore 

Transporting any ship, after having hetm moored, from one mooring 
to another, if at the reipiest of the owner or commander 


Co.’s Rs. 

»» 

>» 


40 

20 

10 * 
3 


»» 


25 


»» 


50 


jyimitond Hufhour. — The same cliarge is made for hauling to and from, and occupying the 
mootings at. Diamond Hnrhour, as exists in the Calcutta moorings. 

Hire vf Steam VesitU for Tufj^in^, — 300 rupees or 30L a day, with 15/. gratuity, in the shape 
of retinn hire. # 


Aijstkact of Charges, Losses, and Profits of the Calcutta Mint, in 1844 — 5, the 

lost Account. 


liKSCRlPTION. 


' nett profit . 
Sliver „ 
Cupper ^ 


Amount. 


Amount. 


IIESORIPTION. 


13 

3,10, ‘Mr2 7 
2.2l,3Hr. 14 


p. I r«. a. p. ro. a. p. 

0 [ Nett chari^es and loan*. I I A 0 

1 Nett profit I 3.05,021 2 11 

. 1 , 03,622 2 8 


Tat 4L Companys rupee* ' .1,03.522 2 8 Tot* i. Company'* rup^ti. 


Amount. 


CoiNAaKS in the Year 1844 — 5. 


DRSCHIPTION. 


company's gold mobur*. 

whole rupeoa 

half ditto 

- quarter ditto 

- riffbth ditto 


Company's piee., 
_ 'fOTALTALM. 


Amount. 


r». a. p. 

3,7439,9W 0 0 
8,02,470 0 0 
14,43,081 0 0 
7.24,748 0 0 


Amount. 


DESCRIPTION. 


a. p. 


11,084 0 0 Yaluo in Company'* ni- 

• prf* 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto ...... 


3.04.33,307 0 O' 
2,72,0.1.813 0 0 Ditto. 


Amount. 


r>. a. p. 

2 , 7432 , 9 ^ 0 0 
4,01.239 8 0 
3, no, 770 4 0 
90,393 % 0 


3.78,89.104 0 0 * Total value in Comppnys mpeen.i 2,89.40.421 13 3 


Amount. 


n. a. p. 
1,70,760 0 0 


8,83,33.(iOS 4 0 
• 4,25.059 9 3 


Calcutta Mint, Dooembor 3, 1846. (Slgimd) J. Mullm. (Signed) W^. W. Voaata, Mini Matter. 
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An Abstract Stafement of the * Revenue aud Charges of the Bombay Mint in 

1844---45. 


1 description. j Value. . Value. I 

riipeci. rupee*. 

Mint duty, a* *howii in a neparate utatemcDt S,K3,r>0.'i 

Kur ctittiuiK sycev ailvcr from Ckina 1,033 ! 

^Ciaiii on copper coinage 91,KOO < 

i • Total icvfiiui* ^ .. ' .3.70,507 

, Amitiiut oi cliargea fur salarirM and contingencies 2,‘2MA0 J 

iliWHt Oy wii'ttiige on tint silver cuina^^e 27,390 

liiit.i I/U the oripper dyttu ‘2K3 | 


•2,. ‘>0,073 

iDi'd. ct - * • 

j Auimiiit realtsiMl by the sale of unaervtceablc store*. .. 3,074 

•J..V2.39‘J 

Nett revenue j I l.‘2l,in<< 


An abstract statement of bullion received lor coinage in the Bombay Mint 
in the years lt)44 — 4.') : — 

Gof<L — For coinage for the Fast India Company, rupees ; for coinage for mercliariis 

rijpc'f.s. ^ • 

Sifrrr. — For coiriaizc lor the Kasi India Company, rupetj^; , for coinage for merchants, 

l, 41 , 7 K.’if>(l rupee*' ; mini duty, at two per cent on the silver, and one per cent on gold for 
I (linage for merchants, rujiees. 

Statement of tlu* copper coinage in the Bombay Mint, in the years 1844 
— 4.i 

Half anna pieces, /i 1 , 1 8,400 ; nominal value, l,/> 9 , 0 oO rupees; cost of the copper, 68,081 
rupees ; gain to government, in, 86 a rupee?. 

Ax Abstract of*tlie Revenues and (Charges of the Madras ]\Iint in 1844 — 4 . 5 , 

: l) K S C K 1 r T I o N. ' Value. | \alue. * I 


rupees. ( rupees 

j.Srj.griorAgt* I'MtS'i | 

'(jrdin (Hi copper colnugc 1.39, .WS 


Tola' revenue*, 
'lotal charge* . 


1,59,187 
1.25 913 


Nett revenue 


3.3,274 


The gold and silver coinage in tlie Madras Mint, in the years 1844 — 45, was 
as folh^ws : — 


Value of gold coined, 83„'39,5 rupees ; value of silver coined, 3 1,7*2, 4358 rupees ; rnc seignora‘^e 
•Mid refinage duty received, 8130 rupees. ^ 

The copper coinage in the Madras# Mint, in the years 1844 — i5, w’as as 

follows : — 

Half anna pieces, 47,84,000 ; tpiarler anna pieces, 53,40,000. single pie pieces, 5,31,000; 
4 iionjinal value of the three, 2,35,703 rupees • value of the copper, 90,108 rupees ; gain to goverii- 
nieut, 1,39,505 rupees. 


An abstract statement of the charges of the Madras Mint^ for the years 
1844—45. 


Rupc(»s. 


Salaries of the mint master and of establishment* *M,2o9 

Mint r^’nlingont charges 38,4^ 

Machinery and repairs 7,153 

Assay-office and charges 30,971 

Mint committee office .f ' 1,460 


VOL. IV. 


Total charges 

6 c 


1,25,913 
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orie/^tal commerce. 


MADRAS. 

Madras is the capital of the presidency of the same name. It is Uie 
principal place on the coast of Coromandel, and situated in Lat. 1.1 deg. 5 min. 
N., Lon. 80 deg. 21 min. E. 'fhe area of the presidency is about 172,000 square 
miles, with a population, according to the census of 1836 — 37^ of 18,314,000, 
paying a gross annual revenue of above 5,000,000/. sterling. 

Madras is situated in rather a sterile and a sandy'part of the Carnatic. It 
has no harbour, and ships ride ofl' the coast \:xposecl to tlie swell'of the ocean, 
and landing* is only effected through or over a surf that never rests, and across a 
rapid current. Typhoons, or hurricanes, are also experienced. No place can be 
more inconvenient for trading purposes. It owes its imj)ortancc to its fortifica- 
tiohs, and its being the caj)ital of the presidency, which lias gathered within and 
around it a population ^variously estimated at from 180,000 to 400,000. '^)ie 

latter must include the Illack Town, situatecl to the north-east of the fort. Sevenil 
native Armenians, &c., reside within the latter. Madras is very unequally built 

It lias been in the possession of the ICnglish .since 1639. 

In the roads ships moor off the shore at from seven to nine fathoms, witli the 
flag-staff of the fort bearing W.N.W., two miles distant. From October to 
.fanuary storms and typhoons prevail, and from the 15th of October tlic flag- 
sUiff is struck, as a signal for ships not to anchor, till the 15th of Decernher. 
The fort lighk-hou.se is ninety feet above tlie level of the sea, and may be seen 
at seventeen miles’ distance, or from the mast-head of a large ship twenty-six 
miles. The IVIassula boats employed to cross the surf arc large and light, coii' 
structed of thin planks sewed together, with straw caulking, and arc plied forward 
with the utmost vigour to prevent the w’uve from taking tlie boat hack as it 
recedes ; until at length, by a few successive surfs, the boat is thrown 
higli/ind dry upon the beach. lioats belonging to ships in the roads sometimes 
rd^w near tlic .surf, and wait for the Massula boats. When it h dangerous to 
land, a flag is hoisted at the beach house. 

The fishermen and lower classes us#3 a catamaran, formed of two or three 
log.s of light wood, eight or ten feet in length, lashed together, with a piece oi 
wood inserted betw een tliem to serve as a stem-piece. When ready for the water 
they hold generally two men, who witM their jiatldles impel themselves through 
the surf, to carry water, &c., in small quantities, to ships, when no boat can 
venture to land or put to sea. 

The imports and exports of Madras are stated in detail in llie statistical 

tables give, n in former pages of this work. Those tables exhibit the difl’erent 

countries with wdiich the trade and navigation of this |)rcsidency is carried on. 
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MoNKYSf WisiGHTs, AND MEABUKKh. — MercafiliUi accounts are kept in Standard Hiipees, 
Kariams, and Cash ; the coin chiefly current being Star Pagodas, of the intrinsic value of Is, .'ijr/., 
out usually taken at 8^. 

Aucot and CoMrANY*s Rupees, and theiu Subdivisions. 

80 cash — 1 fanam. rupees, or 4'i fanams = I pagoda. 

PJ fan. — * ) rupee. | 15 rupees = 1 Madras gold mob ur. 


\fi.i<iirTs. 

10 pagodas — I pollaru - ^ I qjj. 4 dr. 
in pollams, or^;> seor -* I vi^ -- Olhs. '2. oz. 
H vis -■ I rnjund = ll)s. 

‘jn inaunds =: I candy = .^00 Ih*. • 


, MEA«uin:s. 

8 ollucks = I puddie. 

8 puddles = I inarcal == 750 cubic inches 
.) marcals = 1 parah. 

80 paralis = I garec = 175 quarters. 


When grain is sold by weight, 9i,)0V lbs. arc reckoned for a garee. • 

In nuLst jiarts of the Madras Jagbire, and on the Coromandel coast, the following is used: — 
,Tahli; or Malabar Weights. 

in vamliuns I pollum - I o/. 3j dr. i ,,, ^ i I baruay ) _ 

10 pollaiiis -- I vi>ay or vis -- .1 lbs. Ooz. 4 dr. ; = ( or randy J 

V ' >'a.v ? ^ 5 I ».im.nK..s I ^ I 1 giirsay ) _ j,,.. „ 

01 VIS J ( or mauiul. ^ \ or garce. J 


« = J U 48-2 lbs. 

((or randy J 

^ Pm’ U 0,00 lbs. 
\ or garce. J 


J.OCAT NVeIiHITS COMPAUrL) WITH those of the OTIlEIt PllhSIDKNCIES, WITH THE INDIAN 
Si ANOAHD, AND liiUTiHH A voiiinui'ois Weigih’''. — T lio Mudnis candy of ‘JO mauuds is equal to 
<« in>. J8 siTis Heugiil Factor), 17 ins. ;M seers 8 .‘l-5tli pice Hombay, or (i ms. 0 seers I cb. 
Stiuidard maunVis, ami .lOOlbs. avoirdupois. The Tellicberry candy of JO maunds is equal to 
N iiN. J chittak^ llengal Factory, J4 ms. Madras. Jl ins. 17 seers 4 :.M0tli pice Homb:iy, or 7 ms. 
1 1 seei.s 10 ,>8tb ch., St. mds. and liOOlbs. avoirdupois. Mysore* candy of 70 luorahs is equal to 
7 in'.. JO seers Ib'iigal Factory, JJ ins. 0 vis. 8 pt>ll. Madras, and JO ins. Ilombay, or t> ms, 3J seers 
3 ,>si)i cb. Stamlan^ inaunds, and .‘»(>olbs. a\oirdnpois. 

'Flieie is a Hank of Madras and a Chamber of (’ommercc, a Madras Equitable Assurance 
Society, besides the Ageneies of the following otlices ; w/., the Ilindostan and Atlas Companies 
o<’ Calt iiUa, Messrs. Arbulbnot ami t o. ; the Calcutta Dflice and neiigal Socict)*of Calcutta, and 
tl- • Ibnnbay Society of Hombay, Messrs. Ihnriey and Co.; the Plniniix Company of Calcutta, 
Me* rs. (jlnlHtlis and t ’o. ; the Amicable Office and Universal Company of Calcutta, Messrs. Hall, 
l» niiln idge, and Co. ; the lapiitable Society and (^»mmercial Company of Calcutta. Messrs. Line 
and ( 0 .; tlio Calcutta and Ocean Marine Companies and the Sun Office of Calcutta, Messrs. 
Piirry and Co. 

The rates of premium in insurance are about as follows : — 


From tile port of Madras to 

^ Masulipatain ! to IJ percent. 

tJoriiiga I „ IJ 

Vizagapatam I „ IJ „ 

Calcutta IJ „ J 

Amherst J „ 

Penang 1.^ 


From the port of Madras to 

Malacca or Singa}>ore ‘2 per 

('liina 8 

(’oloiiibo IJ 

Malabar C’oast IJ to J 

Bombay J 

London 24 


At the period antecedent to the late peace the following were tlio principal merchants and 
agents, with correspondents in England : — Amalric A Co. : Aihuthiiot & Co.* ; .1. fiariow 
^ ^'o. ; Biiiiiy Co.f ; C'ampbcll, Anderson, & Co.; (iahan, Eaton, & (\'» ; Griffiths & Co.; 
Hall, Baiiibridge, iS: Co. ; Hall A Phillips; Line A Co-t ; Ouchlerlonv A' Co. ; Parry & Co.; 
Smith, Clark, & Co. 

llaATKS (M< Ai.LNCY AND COMMISSION. 

On (ho total sum of a debit or credit side of an account, at the option of the agent, excepting 

items on wbicli a commission of 5 piT cent is chargeable ... 1 

On effectitig remittiinccs, or puithasing, selling, or ncgotiatilig bills of cxchang?^ 1 

On receiving and delivering private commissions of wine, cattle, and raerchandise.. a J ' 

On letters of credit granted a 2 J 

On administration to estates of deceased^ lersons 5 

* to royal navy. f Agent to Conimissioners of Greenwich Hospital. | Agent 
to Lloyd’s. ^ '• 
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ORIENI’AL COMMEHCE, 


On the nianagrnionl of estates for executors and administrators, or becoming security for 

them .* ‘-2^ 

( )n debts when a process of law or arbitration is necessary ‘2d 

If recovered by such means 5 

On bills of exchange, notes, &c., dishonoured 1 

On over-due debts collected for absentees 2.} 

On all sales or purchases of goods o 

With the following rxcepiioiis : — 

On sale and purchase of houses, lands, and ships 2^ 

On ditto of diamonds, peails, and jewellery ‘ij 

On ditto of treasure and bullion 1 

On all goods and merchandise withdrawn, shipped, or delivered to' order, half commission. 

On all other descriptions of pn'pcrty for sale, if witlulrr.wn or otherwise disposed' of by the owner, 
half commission. 

On goods transferred to auction or commission sah'sinen, half commission. 

On guaranteeing sales, bilh, bonds, contracts for good«, or othci eiigag(?mcnts ‘dj 

On ship s disbursements 2^ 

On chartering ships or engaging tonnage ‘2i 

On adverti'iiing as the agents ofowneis or comniatid(‘r*i of hhi}>s 17ir freight or pa^'^aigers ; on 
*■ ‘the amount of freight and passage-money, whether the same sliall pass throngh the 

agent’s liarjd> or not 

On efTi'Cting insurance, nr writing orders for same *0+ 

On settling losses, partial or g,eneral, and returns ot premium I 

On procuring money on rrspontientw^ wlierever pa\ahh* 2 

On making up or purchasing gtmtls to order, where funds are not provided 7 ) 

On giving orders for the provision of goods, wltcn a commission is not eltargeabh* on sale or 

sliipment *21 

On attending the d<‘livery of contraet goods 2 


DISTANCES FROM MADRAS 


PLACivS. 


Uri'lhh 


r.s 


'Mi'.’;! 

, . . .16 Kirke#* 

Ilntiah 

Milei. 

. 34*1 Kuinool . 


. . . 00 Kiimaul 

...^ 1477 

. .. 1 140 Lahore, N.N.W'. . 

n.7.5 


• P LACES. 


Adoni, N.W S. W .Ifi Kirk#*#* 

Ahtoor C'V>UU'drO"g, W N.W. 

Ajmere, N.N.W 1272 (’liittofir 

A(^r«. N 123S (UiiiQur II4<'» 

Allahabad, N 1131 (^orhia 4.17 Madapoliam, K 

Allcpo** 470 Colunibo C<‘yluii, ..... .'VO.t Madura, S..S.W 

Aniadebiid, N.W KKIO (J«»m«*n*<»Uy 1197 MangsiUir#-, 'W 

AiiantApure 29.1 ('otnmpully 250 MnsMlipatum, N.N .E. . 


ilritisb 
Mib'H 
. . :i.v» 

i:t22 

<iu;t 

179 

217 


Arcot, W.S.W 71 Coimbatore, S.W 

Arnett si Comburn, N.N.W 

AuroriKabad, N.W .... fino Comlwcormw, S.S.VV'. .. 

Avannithy Coin<irin C«pe, W'..S.W. 

Aziin);hur 1220 t'rmdapilly, N 

BRClcert;iinge 12ir, Cnnjavrram, W.S.W. 


Rapa pore 

Ruiippor 

iRiittiimpore, N.N.K. .. 
K\acottab, \\ .S.W . ... 

327 iSaleiii, S.W 

292 SnbnrHtiport; 1477 

43^',!SadrBii 5^ 

2N5|.Saiiiii)rottab 109 

1125|Saupor 9<’)1 

Ii:ta SHiikerrydronp, S.W... 24.5 


Ralaaorc.. 


922 (joiah North IOhO; Napure, S. 


31.5 .Mirxapore, N, . . _ . 

22liMopri*bi-dHbad, N.E..., . 

179 Miictiil 349 Sattarab. N W 

M yaore, W 290 S«i underabad 

2H.5 Nameiil 329 Serinpiipatani, 

40,Na;:pfry, W.N.W 57 S(‘daRtiurur 


W. 


Rauda 1 102 Cuddalore, S.S.W' 


1K2 Scram pore , 


Rancapwe, W'.N.W.... 4)^; Cuddapah, N.W IMilNaminpiipatain, N.K. .. 7Uil 

Raiylanjalaiika, N.N.E. Culm acberry. W. N.W. . t i.'e Nefrinol 5.10 

Bangalore, W 20.5 Dacca I 2 :i 0 Nepapat.'^m, S |n7 J 


r.oy 

HlfX 

2x1 

MU 

IDHI 

1 . 12 '* 

I.M> 

12.5'' 


lo Na^punr, N 71.1 Sbabjehao pore 

Sheally 

Sbergotty 

Serab 

Barieil>... 1329 IMhi, N 1.172 Neilore, N .N.W Ill .Siraah J-JJJ 

Barrackpore 1079 Dej rah Dhoon l492’'NowpBun» 7 H 2 Khahabad '’n*# 

Bed II r. N.N.W 470 Dbarwar 40K NMndedr#.op, N.N.W I9f> 

Beduor, \\ 4i9Dlianpnr 42l*b»geiii, N.N.W. .v.... 1999' 

Kelvauin .519 Diitapore I 37 .I Ooiii.dfrpet 1.11 1 

Bella) y, N W' 3(6 Dindipii), .S, VV 270jOi.|iU4H»r 299! 

Bimarea, >V 11.5l,l)irvlatMbad, N.W. .... 9 . 5.1 Ootacarm 11 nd .1.1K 

Berhanipuor, N.N.W . . fiM2! Kllichpoor, N.N.W 730jOut.olt‘, N 180 

Be/oarah 275|Kliorr‘, N .11.5|r>mlo N 122H| 

Bimlipatam 5l8,Krr»de 2.53jPubiTncottah, S.S W. .. 099 

RMijni»iir, N.N.W .Ixhi Kibawah l22l!Pa]aTnverHin II 

Bnn>bft>, N.W 70 { (iaile. Point de Ccyloo) 570 Patna, N. N.E 1299 


.Shn|ii|H)re 

Sicr-arollam, N 

Smd>, or Taila. N.W.. 1407 

SironKc, N.N.W 

St. 'lhoaiaH’8 Mount 

Surat, N.W t'JJ 





Tanjore, W.S.W ^ f 

TeMicberry. W'.S.W,... 411 


Burdwan 

Cabal. N.N.W 

Calcutta 

ralicut, W.S W 

C'aiherpa, l^W 

Camb.y, N.W 

Candy {Vt-ylntt) ., 

Cann>nf.re, W.S.W. ... 

CaDope. N 

Caranpooly, S.W' 

Caroor 

#« . f %• ». 

Cawnpore 

Cutt9ck. N.E 

Cbandcp berry, W . N . W . 
Chatterpoor,r N . 


KKjd'Clhnfinty, N.W 

2J31,(;of». S.S W 

10f)2,Colcoi)da, N.N W 

4IM|Copa*ilp'»re 

422:Ciintoor, N 

90Ajr;urr.tinconda, W.N.W' 
576 Cwalior, N. , 

4 1 9, i I aniyerpore 

II ll|Hotiore 

40,Horroor 

2.5k| Hurry bur, W.N.W. ... 

I2IM) Indore, N.N.W. ^ 


VflViPaniput .. 1421 Tinnevelly, S.S.W, . . . 

.573iPonMb 40‘» 

35M poTi(larhrrrv. S.S.W. .. 9H Tuinlofik,.. 

6)i9 Ibionab, N . W. 697 ,Trincomanee (Ceylon). 

25jPoon8tualiee, W.S.W^ . 12, Trivandrum 

14»i Poond ! . . . 624 jTranqiiebar, S. . * • • • • • 

lI64,Porfa Nova 129 Tricbiqopoly, S.S.W... 

I l42iPondigiil 286 

M^Pubna 1210 

177 


8151 

6 


loRtram, N.N.E 

Ini^aromUb, N 

iaiiln.ih 


Puneab.. 1302 

Puiicac . 20 


39.1 

9T5| 

374, 

273! 

651, 

?inr. I . 


TripaMore, W. 
TntacoriUf S.S.W... 

Vellore. 

Vixiapore, N.W, 




NN.B.. 


Bacboit., N.W 349!VencaUgherry 

RajahmunUry, N 373{ Vixianapram ....*• 

Haiuiial a 8 l|WaIlioaliba 4 , o*W- 

Raolcondali, N.W 382 Warauaole, N . ■ • • 


l.!?' Yolwall. 


399 

2.50 

1034 

42 c 

4H1 

IfiH 

209 

30 

424 

80 

534 

501 

.523 

38 

414 

<J.VJ 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


BOMBAY, 

Bombay, the capital of the presidency of the same name, or of Western 
idia, is situated on a small island, in Lat. 18 deg. 56 min. N.,Long. 72 deg. 57 
ill. E. A deep arm of tjie sea running between Bombay and the main land, 
icltered from the surges of the ocean by four other islands, forms one of the 
lost safe and best harbours*in tin? world. 

When taken possession of by the English in 1664 its populatiofifi, consisting 
liefly of outcasts, did not exceed 15,000 inhabitants. The present number is 
:aled at about 240,000, ebiefty Hindoos. The British inhabitants are very few 
[\ number.^ 'Hie native Parsecs and Portuguese, — the Arabs, .Tews, and other 
i^ies, who resort to, and live in, this city, constitute the remaining population. 
Hie Parsces, of all the Oiieiital races*, are the most ei^erprising, and hold the 
liighest position. 

I'he (locks are commodious, but for repairing ships expensive. The ships 
huilt here, chiefly by the Parsecs, are excellent vessels ; but the expense of con- 
struction enormous, as they are altogetlier built of Malabar teak. They are 
|)robably the most durable ships in the world. But there are few^er built here 
tlian there wcrcTornierly. 'They are chiefly manned by Lascars. 

The ])ort charges are pilotage, anchorage, and buoy 'duties.^ The trade of 
lloinbay w'ith all places w ill be found stated in detail in the preceding tables of the 
•'i ininerce of the presideiu^y. 

If the projected railway from this port to the interior were completed, the 
trade of this capacious and admirably situated port, would no doubt greatly in- 
crease. There are several excellent institutions, perydical publications, news- 
papers, benevolent, and other societies established in the city, the details of 
whicfi arc too lengthy for us to introduce. • 

Besides the banks of the town there are branches or agencies of other banks, 
insurance offices, and brokers, a mint, libraries, &c. 

The rise and fall of tide is from thirteen to sixteen feet. The docks were 
constructed for the repair of the largest ships by the Last India Company. They 
are, we believe, noiv in the charge of PUrsec superintendents and shipwrights. 


Hales Co7iimmionin Bombay. — Oti iho sale or purrhase of goods of all denominations 

(except as under) percent 

Burchases of all kinds with the proeerd-s of goods sold, and on which a commission ^f five 

per cent lias been previously rhargi'd ^ 

The sale or pur'-hasc ol ships, liouscvs, and lands 

T he sale or purcfiasc of opium ! . .^ 

JTie sale or purchase of diamonds, pearls, and jewellery of all descriptions T 

t lie sale or purchase of treasure or bullion, exclusive of one^per cent on receipt of the 

proceeds f 

Broi uring freight 

^hipping goods of every description 

olupping treasure, bullion, and jewellery •. . . . . 


H 

n 


I 

,5 

1 
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OniENTAL COMMERCE. 


^ t 

Ship’s disbursements when no commission ims been cliarged on freight or cargo. . , . per cent 2^ 

Effoctiflg insurances | 

Settling insurance losses, whetlu^r partial or total ; also on procuring return of premium, 

exclusive of commission on receipt of cash 1 

Del credere or guaranteeing the responsibility of persons to Avhom goods are sold, on the 

amount of sales 

The sale or purchase of cattle 

Collecting house-rent 

Kflccting remittances by bills of exchange (not ^eing fiie proceeds of goods soil) I " 

Taking up interest bills from the Company (exclusive of one percent on remitting) J 

Sale or purchase of public or private bills of exchange 1 

Exchanging Company’s securities of all di'scriptiuns, or investing money therein, and on 

transferring govcnnnorjt paper from one constituent to aiiqther ! 

Surrendering, or depositing in the treasury, Company’s security of all descriptions J 

Procuring mortfy on respondentia or on loan *2 

llecovery of bonds or bills for ahs<*ntees, over-due at the period of their being placed in the 

possession of the agent 2 

Debts, when a process at law' or by arbitration is necessary, per cent ; and if recovered by 

such means .'i 

^flln'aging the affairs of an estate for an executor or administrator 6 

Guaranteeing hilhs, h(»nds,or debts in general, by endorsement or otherwise A 

Attending the delivery of conlraci goods to the (lonp>any or individuals ‘ 

Goods consigned, and afterwiwrd.s withdrawal, on invoice cost ‘JA 

Bills of exchange returned noted or protested, fi^c I 

Keceipt of payment (at the option of the agent) of all moneys not arising from proceeds of 

goods on which commission has been previously charged I 

All cases where the debtor side of the account exceeds the ertidit side, including the balance 

of interest, commission chargeable on the debtor side, at the rate of 1 

Granting letter'^ of credit 21 

Becoming security to governineiil, or public bodies, in any case 2^ 

Goods consigned, which are disposed of hv outcry or sent to a shop, on nett proceeds 2] 

Depositing government paper as security for constituents i 


Buoy and Ancliorag^e Dues. 


1 

H (I R I) K N Riite per •\oitii 

I rupet'b. 

II itbips an<1 vessels, or ooats, not receiving pilots : I 

From 10 to ‘.20 tons | 3 

Above *20 to under 30 tons • G 

From 30 to .Vj tons i 10 

Above to lOt^do > ‘20 

„ KH» to l.'iO do * 2.'i 

„ i;>0 to 200 dll .10 

*200 to ‘2S0 do 


Charges for Pilotage. 


H B s c K I P T I o N. 


4 ship of the line or TiO guns 

A frigate or sloop of war 

Squaro-rigged vessels of all descriptions : 

AImivo 50 to 300 tons 

„ 300 to 400 

„ 400 to .)UU 

„ 500 to cm „ 

„ COO to 7^M) 

„ 700 to KOd 

HOO to 900 „ 

V 900 to 1000 t 

„ 1000 to 1100 „ 

„ 1100 to 1200 

„ 1300 and upWarda . 


I' air Season. 

Monsoons. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

HMI 

Mo 

75 

100 

50 

75 

55 

HO 

, 60 

M 

or. 

no 

70 

95 

75 

! too 

80 

105 

85 • 

no 

00 

115 

95 

120 ‘ 

RM) 

125 


ioiK.— Poreifii «hipt ri war are to pay, to addition Vo the above rates, 40 rupees. 
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Light-House Dues. — All ships and vessels down to twenty tons, at 15 rupees per 
'00 tons per annum. > 

All vessels under twenty-nine tons’ burden, at 2 rupees per annum. 

There are no other port charges. 

jMoneiix, Weights^ and Measures , — Accounts arc here kept in nipocs ; each rupee being 
divided into 4 quarters, and each quarter into 100 reas. The rupee is also divided into Hi annas, 
or .'jO pice. An urdee is 2 reas , a dooreea, C reas ; a doogancy, or single pice, 4 reas ; fiiddea, 
or double pice, 8 reas ; a paunchea is j runccs ; and a gold iiiohur, l,j rupees. Of these, the 
annas and reas only are iinaginury moneys. The coins of Bombay are the muhur. or gold rupee, 
ihc silver 01 (’ompany’s rupee, and their divisions; also the double and single pice, the urdee, 
and dooreea, N^lu'di are copper, coins, with a mixture of tin nr lead. The following is the assay 
and sterling value of the present gold and silver coinage ol‘ Bombay : — 

Gross Weight. Pure Metal. Sterling Value, 
grs, grs. s. 

(iold mohiir INO ... 1(»5 ... 20*2 

Company’s rupee (silver) ISO ... Hi5 ... 1*11, if silver ho taken at 

.)s. 2*/. an 0 / , and *Js. if silver he taken at js. (id. per oz. 

The Company’s rupee has ofdy been coined since tlie 1st of September. l81Jo ; but it is almost 
identical in respect of vahu* with the rtipec's previously in circulation. ■ ’ 

Tlie charge for coinage* in the Bt)inbay .Mint is 2J per cent for gold, and per cent for silver, 
including the charge's for lebning. The nmtjiiinery for this mint. was sent out from England a 
few years ago, and is complete?, but very t'ostly. At Bennhay ther? are no banks, as at Madras 
and Calcutta, and paper money is unkneiwn in mercantile transactions. 


HV/g/<6 find —The weights and measures used at Bombay are as follow : — 


(tOld and Silver UVig/d. 

1 wall = 4*47.'> grs. 

40 walls = 1 tola = 1 79 

Pearl 

I tucka = 0*20S gi's, 
i;ij tuckas — 1 ruttoe = !i 
24 reitlces = 1 tank = 72 

( \)//i me rcKil 1 1 1 — A vo / rd tijms . 

lbs. e)/. elr. 

1 tank = 0 0 2*488 

72 tanks = 1 seer = 0 1 1 il'2 

40 se'eTS s= 1 mnunel = *28 0 0 

1 liesc weights are iiseel feir all heavy genuls, 
excejiting salt. 


Grain Measure, 

lbs. oz. dr. 

2 tipprees = I seer = 011 3*2 

4 seers = 1 paily 2 12 12*8 

7 pailies lparah=: 19 9 9*6 

8 parahs = 1 candy = 156 12 12*8 

I » 

Salt Measure, 

cubic inches. 

10 \ atleiwlics 1 parah = I (>07*01 
100 parahs = 1 anna == 160761 

' J(» annas = 1 rash = 2572176 

I The anna weighs 2.J tons, and the rash 40 tons. 

Lii^uor Measure, for SpiriU and Cotmtrj/ Arrack. 

The seer weiglis 60 Bombay rupees, and 
equals I Ih. 8 uz, 8A dr. ; and '5(^ seers innk 
I the niaund. 

I Long Pleasure. » 

j Hi tussoos = 1 hath = 18 English inches. 

\ 24 tuseoos = I gu/ = 27 „ 


CHAPTER XIX. 

UlVKIl 8TKAM NAVJGAriON OK INDIA. 

( 

The projected railways which in time must be executed, — the canals which 
liavc been to some extent executed, — and the late successful attempts t# navigate 
tlic rivers of Uuha, arc the great means by the aid of which the grgat sources of 
1‘idia are to be developed. And wc trtist that during the period ttdiich remains# 
onexpired of the East India Cftnipuny’s charter, tin? Directors and the Board ui 
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Control, will decide upon measures, which will Sully justify tlic Parliament in 
renewing that charter. 

The Ganges, and in the intricate channels of the Sunderbunds, are now suc- 
cessfully navigated by long, flat, strong, and remaikably buoyant iron steam 
vessels, some to carry goods, others passenger vessels, adapted to the navigation 
and climate of India. A very interesting account of this new mode of navigat- 
ing the Ganges has just been written and published ^by Mr. Albert Robinson, 
civil engineer, from which w^e have condensed the following passages. lie 
had previously visited the United States, and examined the steam navigation 
of the western waters of America, and he proceeded to, and arrived in, India 
in 1843, and surveyed carefully, the Ganges, from Allahabad downwards. His 
friends in England, in consequence, formed an association to build in London 
irgn,. steam- ships upon his suggestion, to navigate the Ganges. He remained 
there until he established two of these vesseLs to his satisfaction on the watcjrs 
of that river. He says,-^ 

“It will be perceived, by reference to ihe map, that the goods traffic to and from all 
the most populous and wealthy districts which lie upon both hanks of tiie (tunges 
and Hooghly, between Benares and Calcutta, named Azlingur, Goruckporc, Gha/epire, 
Sanim, Tirhoot Purnea, Dinajepore, Malda, Pubna, on the north bank, and Sliahabad, 
Patna, Behar, Bhaugulpore, lyioorsheclabad, and Nudya,on the south bank, with a popu- 
lation of upwards of 15,000,000, and an area of 23,000 miles, and wiiieh include the 
cities and towns of Benares, Dinapore, Patna, Gitazepore, Buxar, Chuprah, Bhullea, 
Mongheer, Bhaugulpore, Carragola-Ghaut, Rajmahal, llampore Baulea, Jellinghee, 
Gorace, Gomercallee, Koolua, Moorshedabad, Berhampore, Cutwa, Nudya, musi ever 
continue to be carried upon the Ganges. 

The Ganges , — “ The country through which it flows may be said to be one immense 
plain, the soil of which contains a very large poition of sand, and is of course easily acted 
on by running waters. The bed which the river has formed for itself in such a soil is, as 
might be expected, tortuous or devious in its course, and of very irregular breadth and 
depth ; being composed of loose sand, it is kept in constant motion, and the changes 
which occur in the depth anc^ locality of the channels are incessant. The banks, too, are 
continually undergoing change through the action of the water undermining them at one 
place, and forming new banks at another. Flats or shallows intervene with deep njjrrow 
channels throughout the greater part of its course ; and when the river is low, small 
shallow channels or runs are formed through or across the flats or sand-bars ; and in one 
of these channels frequently is to be found the only passage for the navigation. The 
width of the river when low is from a quarter 5f a mile to one mile and a quarter ; when 
high, from one to three miles, and in some places it extends over twenty or thirty miles 
of the flat country. TheMepth, when high, is in the channels between thirty-five and 
seventy-five feet; and when low between three and a half and ten feet. The perpendi- 
cular rise of water in the wet season at Jellinghee is about thirty two feet. TIve Bhau- 
gruttecy though called a river, is a side channel or mouth of the Ganges, and through 
which the navigation is perforri|(|f] in the high-water s^^ason ; the width varies from a 
furlong to a quarter of a mile, and during the navigable season the least depth is from 
three feet ;o Iwenty-two feet. For some months of the year it is not navigable for large 
vessels. The Hotghly, which is a oontinuation of the bhaugruttee, and through which 
the navigation *is continued to Calcutta, although resembling in its general features the 
• great Ganges, fs less irregular and of easicr'navigation ; its depth is generally greater 
than the Ganges, and the widl); of the channel is satvfactory ; at Calcutta, where it is a 
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tidal river, it is nearly as wide as the Tliuines at Gravesend. 'Flie Soon^eri) finds, throiig;li 
A’hich the navigation to Calcutta has to pass in the low-water season, are, in facVsmall 
nonths of the Ganges, flowing to the sea through a delta of fine sandy alluvial deposit, 
covered with a rank vegetation and jungle. These channels arc very numerous, and 
eticiilate with each other in the most extraordinary manner, like a labyrinth. Their 
ividth Vfirics from only fifty feet to a quarter of a mile, and being within the tidal action, 
iheir depth is much the same at all seasons of the year ; and at low water is probably 
not less in the channels used by vessers than^ five feet ; their cldef peculiarity is their 
I'xtrenie crookedness and sharp bends. 

“The seasons aie the tjigh-water or inundation season, and the low-water or dry 
reason ; the latter is unfortunately of the greater duration, and extends over seven and a 
iiair or eight months of the yearj say Half of October, all November, December, January, 
February, March, April, and May, and sometimes half June; the lowest* months are 
AjU’il and May, and in the other months there is a gradual decrease und increase. The 
iigh-wafer or wet season takes place in the four ami a half mouths of June, July, August, 
'^eptemher, and part of October. The augmentation in the body of water is produced 
Trom two sourat‘s : 1st, the melting of the snows in the Himalayan mountains and elevated 
•oiintry, in which the Ganges and its tributaries, the Jumna, the Gogra, the Gunduck, 
&'c^ have their sotirccs ; the water derived from the snows reaches the lower parts of the 
iver by Juno ; and 12ml, the lains which ftill all over tlic {jieat plain of the Ganges 
lining the months of June, July, August, and September. By October the surplus 
kvaler has been ai)sorbed by the thiisty soil, evaporated into the burning atmosphere, or 
-lischargod into the sea ; and the dry or low water season sets in. From March to June, 
he hot season ‘before the rains, ‘ Nor-westers* sometimes occur; these gales come on very 
aiddenly, and blow with great \iolcnce for three or four hours, during which great des- 
ruclion is caused among tlic native craft on the river. When the storm first commences 
:he dust and "and are cairicd up in such vast tpiuntities in some parts of tlic country, as 
.‘ornpletfdy to darkvm the air. 

“The course of the navigation, starting from Allahabad downwards, follows the 
main stream of the Gaivjes at both seasons for a distance of SSO niilps, to the point 
whcie the Hhaugruttec forms a separate channel. 

In the high-water season, the navigation is then by way of the Bhaugruttee for a 
list.uice of l.'J8 miles, to Nudya, wlicre it enters the Hooghly. In the Hooghly, its 
■ourse down to Calcutta is sixty-eight miles— total, 787 milt i, 

“ In the low-water season, instead of entering the Bhaugruttee as above, the course 
f'l the navigation continues its way down the main stream of the Ganges, for a distance 
liom Allahabad of G96 miles, to the Goraec channel, which diverges to the right or 
‘^outh-westward ; through the Goraec and the Barashee it pursues its course for IG.' 
miles, ^ill the delta of the Soonderbunds is reached. Through the crooktd and many 
earned channels of the Soonderbunds it runs for 2‘iO miles, till it unites with tlie 
Hooghly at Mud Point, below Calcutta, It then ascends the Hooghly to Calcutta by 
the Ship channel, sixty-nine miles — total, 1147 miles. 

“ During the period of inundation, the navigation presents few difficulties beyond the 
Torce of the current, to vessels ascending the river, which averages a velocity of four 
‘«iies an hour for the whole distance, and frequently at six and seven miles per hour, 
while at a few points its velocity reaches eigl\t miles an hour. The descent is of course 
fitcilitated by the current. At this .season there is depth of water over the shallowed 
paitsof the river for a vessel of almost any draught. 

“ For the greater part of the low-water or dry season, the Ganges is not navigable for 
vessels of much draught; in inaiiy intermediate distances between towns upon its banks 
dtere is ample depth of water, but over the shoals and sandbars the depth varies from 
^^<dy three and a half to fiveleet, and in a particulatly dry season, even under three 
R^et. From the vjhangeableness of the shoals and channels, and the intrftacy of the 
latter, vessels of every kind are in constant danger of running aground, and nothing but 
the greatest vigilance of the commar^er and pilot can kef'p a steamer from running 
'Ton the sandbanks, from whence she is dislodged with much exertion, and frequently 
^Her great loss of time. Native boats getting upon a bank or shoal at this season, a«^ 
IV. 6 D 
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when the river happens to be fulling, are sometiinesy il'om the want of energy of the na- 
tive dparacter, left high and dry upon the sand by the water receding, where they re- 
main till the next rainy season. In descending with the current, the liability of vessels^ 
to run aground is far greater than in going up stream, as the ripple caused by the bar or 
shoal does not discover itself so much upon the upper side as the lower side of the bar, 
and as the vessers progress with the current is so much more rapid. 

^‘The velocity of the current of the Ganges is less at the dry than during the rainy 
season, the average between Allahabad and Rajinahal probably not ei^ceeding two miles 
and a half per hour. The only didiculties met with in navigating the Soonderbunds 
arise from the narrowness of the channel and the acutenes^s of *the angles formed by it. 
These obstacles, however, apply only to steamers in turning the bends. The tide governs . 
the current, which is sluggish, and of course alterdutely Mows up from as well as down to 
the sea. ^ 

“ Notwithstanding all the impediments which nature has placed in the way of the 
navigation of the Ganges in the low-water or dry season, il is still even then available for 
carrying on the traflic of the country to an extent that the resources of science and 
capital would tind it no easy task to provide a substitute fdr. , 

Traffic , — “At the Jungeepore toll, on llie Bhaugrnttec, the only point except C<d- 
cutia where there is any return made, the number of these vessels which passed was^. in 
the year 1844 — 50,320 boats, the tonnage of •which was upwards of thice-quarters of 5 
million tons. The articles enumerated consisted of grain, pulse, salt, sugar, indigo, 
cotlcn, saltpetre, oil, .seeds, maiigo(s, vegetables, coals, lime, tire-wood, straw, &c., &c., 
&c. In the above, no account is taken of vessels with government troops, stores, or 
ammunition, nor of opium. o 

“The number of livcr-craft arriving at Calcutta by the Soonderbund livers, upon 
which loll was collected, in 1844, aiiiounied to 125,000 boats, or an average of 340 per 
day,— total tonnage of whicit is about a million and a rpiaiter tons. The traffic at these 
two points alone added together (which it is fair to do) amount to upwards of 2,000,000 
tons, or fonr times as much as the whole sea traffic in ships to and from Calcutta: no 
account was taj<en of boats under the burden of twenty-eight mauuds. 

“ The returns from the Government Inland Steam Department, in the same year 
1844, gave thiity-ninc voyages, carrying 45,500 packages of goods, besides treasure, 
and 2500 passengers, and show a return of upwards of 56,000/. 

“ Fiom Mirzapore, a gieat mart in the Ganges, it is reckoned that 18,000 tons of - 
cotton, 2000 tons of sugar, 1000 tons of saltpetre, 1500 tuns of indigo, ami 1300 tons 
of shell-lac and lac-dye, arc annually sent down to Calcutta; whilst tliere is received at 
Mirzapore from Calcuila, j?eaily, 80o0 tons of metal and hardware, 5000 bales of twist, 
3000 packages, British siik and cotton goods, and 10,000 packages of other piece 
goocU, 

•' “ The far greater part of the enormous traffic on the Ganges is carried on by means 
of the native craft. 

“ The native boat is a strange, rudely constructed craft, the roof thatched with bam- 
boo Bud straw. These vessels are from fiv^ to sixty tons burden, their length being from 
twenty-five to ninety feet, and beam nine to twenty-eight feet, wdth a draught of water 
of eighteen inches to five feet. They are managed by a crew of six to twelve men, who 
allow them to drop lazily down the stream, perhaps with a little aid from a sail ; and in , 
ascending use the sail, the oar, or, when the wind fails, drag them with the track lines 
attached to the mast, the men walking along the bank of the river. They are generally 
very leaky, and the cargo almost always suffers mere or less from the leakiness of the 
boat, the imperfect protection from the weather afforded by the roof, oi the dishonesty of 
the crev', 

“ They descend from Allahabad to Calcutta, a distance by the river of 800 miles, in ^ 
about iwcnVy days during the wet season, and from forty to sixty days during the dry 
season, stopjfing generally at night. The hscent, occupying from three to four months at 
all seasons. The lighter jplass of boats do it invitbout one-fourth less the time. They 
are subject to such casualties as getting aground, «being wrecked, and sunk by the ‘North- 
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westers/ oversetting in the rushes of the river, from mismanagement in t/ackingtheni up, 
^nd to the thatch roof taking fire and destroying the cargo. These are the vessMs by 
which the Ganges has been navigated from time immetnoriai, and no improvement would 
appear to have taken place in them. Previous to the introduction of European com- 
merce, and when the articles requiring to be transported were of a less valuable, and 
some of them of a less perishable nature, they answered every purpose : since that event, 
the requirements of the traffic have changed considerably, and experience has proved 
that notwithstand ng the low first cost of the pative boats, and the small expense of na- 
vigating them, and consequently the low rate of freight, the conveyance of goods up the 
Ganges by them is bdlh expensive and unsatisfactory ; while that of such produce 
downwards as Midigo, sugar, and cotton, although less so, is still greatly and justly com- 
plained of. The losses by peculation have been continually on the increase of late yt^ars, 
and the aggregate of this alone must be enormous, whilst the uncertainly and irregularity 
of arrival is such as to set at nought any commercial calcidation. Passengers are also 
conveyed by native boats named ‘ budgerows these are principally used by the Euro- 
peans and the rich natives, and are comparatively few in number. They lake nearly the 
same time to i^rforni the voyage as the lighter freight boats. 

Indian Government SUamers . — “The Honourable East India Company, with their 
usual zeal for the improvement of the country, very early sancj-ioiicd the introduction of 
steamboats on the Ganges. Captain JoRnston, the piescnt comptroller of government 
steam vessels at Calcutta, and Mi. Peacock, of tlie India House in London, took an ac- 
tive part in this matter, t'aptain Johnston brought the first steamer ever seen in India 
round the Cape, named the Enterprise^ and afterwards organised the government line of 
filcamboats oirthc Ganges. 

Under the administration of Lord William Benlinck, in 1834, the steam tralFic of 
the river was greatly developed by the establishment of a regular line of steamers for 
tlie conveyance of government stores, troops, passengers, and merchandise. Bui al- 
though the government of India thus led the way, it was understood that it was not in- 
tended to discourage or restrict private enterprise. ^ 

“Coal had then been discovered in several places; and at Burdw^n, sixty-three 
miles from Calcutta, mines had been opened and worked. This coal is, however, not so 
good as British coal, the estimation being that it is only equal to seventy* five per cent of 
Newcastle coal ; but it is highly probable that as the ])its are deepened the quality will 
improve. The Burdwan coal is now brought to Calcutta b/ the Damoodie river, at a 
cost of twenty shiUiftys per ton, and to other places on the river at prices vrrying from 
eighteen to twenty-seven shillings per ton. The piice of English coals at Calcutta is 
fiom thirty to Ihiity-three shillings per ton. 

“ The system of steam navigation introduced and continued by the Indian governmeni, 
IS that^f placing the goods or passengers in small scj)arate vessels, and the steam-engine 
'*nd coals in another, which tugs or tows the cargo-boat, or passenger-boar, as flie 
case may be. The steamers, or ‘ steam-tugs’ are generally of iron, and about 120 feet 
long, twenty-two breadth of beam, eight fe^i deep, and draw, when fully coaled, from 
three to four feet of water. The engines are from forty to ninety nominal horses’ power, 
and of excellent workmanship. The steamers are in fact similaf to what were used on 
the Thames a few years ago, only shallower, and of fuller build. The vessel in which 
the passengers are placed is termed an * accpminodation-boat.’ It is of similar dimen- 
sions with the steam-tug, and is fitted up with passengers’ cabins, and a * cuddy* athwart - 
ships dividing them ; it carries only passengers and specie, and light packages and parcels. 
The freight-boat, or ‘ flat,’ is also df the same dimensions as the steam-tug, viz., 120 feet 
long and twenty-two feet beam, and draws, when loaded, about three feel ; it has cabins 
for the captain and ship’s officers only, and takes no })assengers. ^ • 

“ One only of these vessels is tugged or drawn by flie steamer at a time, so tiiat the 
freight and the passengers are never conveyed together by the same steamer.* 

“The twin vessels are linked to each other at the bows and stern by a flat beam of 
y^ood, which acts as a hinge, and servA also the purj)osc of r* plank for the crew to pass 
horn one vessel to the other. When tois system was introduced in India, there existed 
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DU examples iu this country of steamers carrying cargo upon a light draught of wat<-'k *9 
as caiTying power was a sine qua non in the Ganges^ the plan adopted of double vessels 
was a very natural one. Besides, it seemed to present other advantages, such as th(^ 
following: Mu case of getting aground, it would be easier to get off two small vessels 
than a large one ; in the sharp turns or bends of the Soonderbunds, they could more easily 
wind their way through them than a long vessel, &c. ; the goods and passengers would 
be safer and cooler in a separate vessel.' The freight-carrying power of the cargo-boat 
or flat is not, however, very considerable the rfinge is between sixty and one hundred 
tons of dead weight, varying with the season or depth of the river. This weight of 
measurement goods (that is of articles the bulk of a ton weights of which exceeds foity 
cubic feet) will of course make a great deal more tonnage upon which fr^iight is charge- 
able. The capacity of the accommodation-boat ^or passengers, owing to the large space 
deemed necersary for a cabin passenger in India, is somewhat limited ; the average being 
cabins for sixteen passengers, with their servants, fkc. 

“ The steamer or lug, and the vessels for freight and passengers, have each their own 
captain, officers, and crew ; and the steamer has, of course, in addition, its engineers, 
stokers, d:c. ‘ , 

“ The speed of the government double steamers varies considerably, those of reccnl 
construction being the fastest. With an average cargo and the usual coals on 
the velocity of the slower ones through still tvater is probably six miles and a half per 
hour ; that of tlie faster, seven miles and a half per hour. When going with the stream, 
the velocity of the current is of course to be added; and when going against it, to he 
deducted from the velocity through still water; tlius in a current of four miles an hour it 
would he eleven miles and a half in one case and three and a half in anoWliei. Like the 
native boats, steamers are obliged to stop running during the daik (T night. In the dry 
season, the average passage up is twenty-four days, and down fifteen days. In the rains, 
the average passage up is twenty days and down eight days. Or during the dry season 
of fifty miles per day on tlie upward, and eighty miles per day u;ion the downward 
passage; and in the rainy periorl, of forty miles up and 100 miles down. The iiuinher 
of voyages made annually by each, has been nearly six. In 1844 thcie were seven 
government steamers with their accompanying vessels, kept in activity. This number 
has since been increased by two more, specially adapted for troops. 

“ The rate for passengers was fixed at 30/. per cabin passenger for the whole distance', 
not including provisions, the passenger providing his own bedstead and bedding, accord* 
iiig to the custom of India. 

“ The earnings of the government steamers, it is understood, have paid their cost nian\ 
times over. They have unquestionably answered well in many respects. 

As to the question of the desirablencBs of the government keeping up a steam flotilla 
on life Ganges for the conveyance of troops, military stores, and treasure, it w ill be^alonci* 
c6ncecled, that to carry on the general steam traffic is not tlie proper business of the 
governnient. The field is far too exten.'^ive for the government to attempt to occupy it. 

Objections to the double tivssd system , — “ The first is the slowness of the peiformaiicc 
of the steamers. Fifteen days taken for dAing a distance of 800 miles with the stieani, 
that is eighty miles per day, and twenty-four days against the stream, or fifty miles per 
(lay, must appear jncreclibly slow. 

“ 2. Tlie double vessel or lug system is^ wasteful of power; the resistance of water to 
vessels propelled through it is chiefly at the hows and stern, and not much at the sides 
of a vessel, where it is only that due to simple friction. There is consequently far more 
resistance than there would be in a single vessel of tli« capacity of the two. Now as waste- 
fulness of power is the same thing as waste of fuel, and as that i.s the chief expense in all 
steamers, and emphatically so in India, this is a weighty objection. 

“3. The f<5rce of the currcnt*ln the Ganges, as aheady observed, varies greatly 
place to pldPco, setting down round the points in the bends of the riverain a rush of six oi 
eight miles |)er hour, while below the poAiU the current may be running only two ni 
thiee miles an hour, or lh<iic may even be a counter cuircni or eddy setting upwanls. 
When the double vessels meet ihesc iinequalor ofiposite currents, they frequently bccona- 
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nnmanageublein spile of the g:reatesl exertions of the helmsmen and crew of eiu'l; .vessel, 
J'all foul of each other, and are driven at the mercy of the current sometimes a dist*ance of 
four or five miles down apain before they can recover themselves. At some of the * rushes’ 
of the river round the points durinp: the hii^h-water season, tiicy are iiiiuble in pass up 
without the further aid to the machinery of bullocks and men, tracking along the shore 
with lilies attached to the steamer. 

“ 4. As to the presumed neces'iiiy for short vessels in the Soonderhunds, it did not 
appear to the wiTtr to exist ; and the double vessels, owing to the impossibility of steering 
them with precision in such* places, notwithstanding their shortness, fiequently stiikc 
against the bai.k in the* sharp turns of the Soondcrbuiul channels. 

‘‘5. Tlie udvanlages of tlig sepa»‘ation of the passenger vessel or ‘accommodation- 
boat* from the steamer, is probably in some measure counterbalanced by its being close 
behind, and receiving some of the products of combustion from the funnel of the steamer 
and the heal of the engines. 

“6. In the rainy or high-water season, as has been shown, thoie is plenty of deplli in 
every pait of the Ganges, anjl it would then be very desirable to be able to load a large 
I'Xtra cargo; Init the fielght vessels in question, from their small size, admit of this “io*a 
small extent only. 

• * “ 7. The expense of maintaining a nearly double persoivai establishment of captain, 
officers, and crew, which appears to be necessary upon the double vessel system, is a con- 
siderable item. 

Afic St/sfem . — “lip to 1S44, no attempt bad been made by private parties to follow 
tile txuniple set liy tlic East India Company. In tiiat year, after Mr. Robinson commu- 
nicating his views, a company was formed for establishing and running a line of iron 
steamers upon Ins plans for conveying Height and passengers between Calcutta and Alla- 
liabad or Mirzapoie, and to which was given the name of the Ganges Steam Navigation 
Company.”* 

Tliree steamers afterwards made to fuel on a new plan, for great speed 
and for the carriage of goods, were built for this Company, •of which Mr. 
Robinson gives the following description of the fir.'it steamer, named the Pubiay 
as actually constructed, and the second, named the Benares, as identical with 
the Patna. 

a € Herat Arrant foment of Vessel^ Engines, and Cabins , — “The hull below the main 
deck is appro|)rialed to caigo, with the exception of the spbOi occupied by the boilers, 
and ihe condensers and air-pumps of the engines. Tlic main deck projects over he 
sides all round, tapering in at the bows, forming ‘ guards’ which increase the room on 
deck.* The engine cylinders lie horizontally on the main deck. The saloon ^iid 
cabins arc also placed upon it, ‘ forward* of the engines and boilers. Over the cabins, 
i^nd extending nearly to the stern, is a light ])romcnade deck and ihe part of it for cabin 
passengers is covered by an awning. • 

“The frame and dock beams and paddle-box frames arc of iron, and the shell of iron 
plates; the main deck is of wood ; the cabins and the promenatic deck over arc entirely 
of wood; the length is, at load water line, 195 feet; the beam or breadth of hull is 
iwcnty-ciglu feet ; the extreme breadth ovt?r paddles is forty-six feet nine inches ; the 

* Tlie aj»itation of the question aixmt the same time by other parties liad the effect of drawing 

attention of some of the Calcutta merchants to the subject, who got up another steamboat 
company, raised a capital, and ordered their steamers from London. It was named the^“ General 
mlaiulSte.un Navigation CoiTqjanv," and is perf<‘ctly distinct from the associalkui whose steamers 
form the subject of this paper. Tiiis compnny*s stcamtTs are upon the tug system J)ut differ from 
tliosi' of the government in being of greater power, and being intendt d to tug tow two small 
cargo vessels at once, the passenger cabins being on hoard the steamer. The names of those w'hich 
•ave |)oc‘n put on the line avc», the Sir Ifrrbcrl Mutidock^ the Cemnd M^Lrodt and llu Sir Fredr- 

( unir ; the second of these was, however, unfortunately lost in the Huoghly, and the com- 
lM»\ lia\c recently purchased tlie As^ani Tea Company’s .steamer, Assam. 
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depth of iron hul^is ten feet three inches at the engine-room; and the rest of the hull, 
seven Xeet nine inches; the bottom or floor is nearly flat, rising on each side only sufflcien^ 
to throw the bilge-water towards the keel ; the bows are full, but with a good and flne 
entrance ; the stern is as full as was considered admissible, and is in character with the 
bows; the mean angle subtended by the bows is thirty-two dd*grees; and by the stern, 
fifty-four degrees; the ^parallel body,’ or midship, without curves, is one-lhird of the 
length of the vessel ; the tonnage of the hull, exclusive of cabins and upper deck, builders’ 
measurement, is 400 tons ; the entire cubip contents of the interior of»the hull is 38,434 
cubic feet ; the machinery and coals occupy a space of 12,800 cubic feet, leaving for 
cargo a space of 25,634 cubic feet, or 641 tons measuremont. *The * displacement,’ or 
cubic contents of the immersed body or hull, and the weight of water displaced, or 
carrying power of the vessel, is, at each six inches^ draught, from two to four and a half 
feet, as follof»s: — 

At 2 feet 0 inches, 12,812 cubic feet 205 tons. 


2 

.. 0 


1 6.625 


= 21)6 

3 

.. 0 

»» 

20,500 


Zl 328 

3 



24,438 


= *301 

4 

0 


28,437 


z: 455 

4 


»» 

32,437 


= 510 


“There is no external keel ; it is replaced by an internal one, or keelson, formed of ^ 
light hollow iron beam, 2 feet deep and nine inches wide, and which is riveted to th^' 
inner frames of the bottom of the floor. Between this keelson and the iron deck bcams) 
and riveted at their upper and lower ends to both, are light stiff stanchions of iron, 
which have the effect of both trusses and ties, binding the floor and deck tjpgcthcr. The 
sides of the vessel are vertical, and the iron frames which run up to form them finish at 
the gunwale in a strong cornice, formed of angle iron and a narrow plate. Tlie heads of 
the frames, the upper edge of the top strakc of plate, and the ends of the iron deck beams, 
are thus all riveted together. Tlie powerful connection by this means, formed between 
the bottom or floor and the deck, both by the sides of the vessel and the midship trussing, 
constitute the entire hull into one large hollow iron beam. The sides themsdves aie, 
for the tlurd of ^Ihe vessel’s length amidships, strengthened by diagonal ties, crossing the 
ribs or frames at an angle of forty-five degrees, and riveted to each rib. All the iron in 
the frame, flooring, and shell, is of light scantling, but of a quality and make giving the 
greatest tenacity and strength. 

“ The paddle-boxes are built upon the ends of two light hollow iron bcams, which 
cross the vessel under the deck and project beyond the sides for the purpose, as well as 
for supporting the engine bearers. The paddle-boxes are framed of angle iron. 

“ The rudder is twelve ^eet broad, and is worked from a point at the back, instead of 
by a tiller. 

f “The rudder chains lead to a steering wheel placed near the bows upon the*upper 
deck, from which position the helmsman and pilot command a view of the river and of the 
best course. 

“ The deck plank and covering of paddle-boxes arc of leak wood, the former being 
only one inch and five-eighths thick ; they are fastened to the deck beams and framing of 
paddle-boxes by wood Strews. 

“ The entire weight of the vessel with paddle-boxes, and exclusive of machinery, 
cabins, and stores, is 142 tons. 

Steam Engines , — “ The engines are medium pressure condensing, unconnected, and 
of the nominal power of 120 horses. , 

Cabins , — “ The saloon and cabins for first-class passengers occupy an area upon the 
main d^k forward of the engines, fifty-four feet by thirty-two feet, and stand eight feet 
high; the salooi. is forty feet by fifteen feet, and is placed* lengthwise, the end opening 
towards the bows. There are twelve private passenger cabins, averaging nine feet by 
seven feet sixcnches. The' promenade deeb over the cabins is continued over the engine 
cylinders, and to near the stern ; under it also is tlii| captain’s, the officers’ and engineer s 
cabins, and a large space ffir light goods or cainagcs, horses, and deck passengers. 
The entire weight of the cabins and promenade deck is twelve tons. 
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<<The weight of the vessel and paddle-boxes has been stated to be 142/ons, the engines, 
pollers, and propelling machinery and engine bearers, 106 tons, and the cabins and upper 
Jeck, twelve tons, making a total of 260 tons. In addition there is to be taken into 
calculation the water in boilers, twentv-orie tons ; fuel for twelve hours’ steaming, ten 
tons ; sundries, furniture, stored, &c., fifteen tons, making the working weight 306 tons. 
This weight requires an equal displacement, and which is obtained by an immersion of 
the hull to two feet ten inches. All above this will be the carrying power for cargo. 
Thus at three feet six inches she carries eighty-five tons ; at four feet, 149 tons; and at 
four feel six inches, 213 tons** dead weight* of cargo. The carrying power for cargo is 
of course diminished by the, passenger carrying accommodation to the extent of the 
• weight of the 'Cabins and stores, shown above to be twenty-seven tons; and without 
these the working draught of thb steamer would be only a fraction above two feet seven 
inches. • 

Mode of Construction . — “The iron vessel and the engines, which together form one 
of these steamers, are both designed in all their details by the same firm, who, beitig iron 
ship-builders as well as engineers, were enabled to produce a combination of the nature 
(IcscrilHHl. I4ach vessel and pair of engines were constructed simultaneously at ihcir 
establishment; and wlicn completed, the engines were fitted on board the vessel on the 
istoi'ks ; every thing was j)iiL in place, and the engines worker^, to make sure that there 
would be nothing to fit or do to them abroad. The parts/)f the engines where they 
wer(‘ joined to each other and to the iron vessel were then marked, taken asunder, and 
packed up for the voyage. The whole work of the vessel was then painted in the inside 
four ditTcrciit colours, each quarter being of one colour ; and the plates of the shell and 
the libs, as well as every piece, were marked with paint, and stamped with letters and 
numbers, to facilitate ami insure the correct putting together in India. The vessel was 
then taken in pieces, and the whole carefully shipped and stowed on board a ship of the 
ordinary size, bound for Calcutta. Accompanying the parts was sent accurate drawings 
of the whole, and a mochd of the vessel, paiiUed and marked exactly like the original. 
I'jion anival after only a four months’ voyage, the parts were landed at the establishment 
of the * Ganges Steam Navigation Company,’ near Calcutta, the iron vessel put together 
in a dry dock, decked, and floated out. The work was performed chiefly by native me- 
chanics, under tlie superintendence of the writer ; and the first steamer was put together 
in vnlif nine weeks from the day of landiny, Tlie engines were then fitted in, and the 
cahins put up. of teak wood, to the working drawings. The whole was completely 
fitii>lied and the steamer fitted out and started on the trial trip in a little more than four 
monihs.* 

The Patna — “Upon trying the engines, they were foend to work with even more 
Mnooiiiness than was anticipated ; tlie cranks went over the centres freely, and ti.e 
ieveisi 4 iig, stopping, and starting of each engine separately was performed by ibe link 
•Tioiion with the greatest ease and promptitude. The boilers were found to generate 
steam enough with the Burdwan coals, and easy firing. There was no perceptible vibra* 
turn in the vessel from tlic aciiou of the engines. The time taken for a distance of 
fifteen miles down the Hooghly, against the flood-tide, was 1 hour 34 minutes, and 
hack again to the place of starting, with the tide, 1 hour 0 3 ipiii. ; more than eleven 
niiles an hour. The steamer was by the action of the engines made to turn round in her 
» own length several times. The steerage by the rudder was hardly as quick as was anti- 
cipated, but this was afterwards remedied. 

* Tlie of India newspapeit of July 2, 1840, observes: — “The next day, the Putna 
steamer, the first vessel of the Ganges Steam Navigation Company, was laiinclied without noise or 
P&rado. She is the most magnificent river steamer ever launched in India, and has been^iut toge- 
ther in the short period of two nwnllis and five days. The eonimencemen^. of tlfcse improvements 
m oiir internal steam communication after a pause of nearly twelve years, during which we have 

the truth of the old adage exemplified, that not to advance is to go back, will form a new 
history of steam in India, Under the competition of private enterprise, we may now 
ook forward to an increase of speed, rind to siicli a dimimitioi. of expense as shall place the 
'ixury of steamers witiiin reach of the community generally, and take up the commerr*iil 
of the country." * 
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•‘Upon the 25 th of September, 1846, the Patna took on board upwards of 200 tons 
of measurement goods, six carriages, and five horses, reckoned to weigh 140 tons dead^ 
weight, twenty tons of coals, and thirty-five passengers, — total dead weight 164 tons. 
Iler mean draught of water was then 4 feet 5 inches ; tins was a larger cargo than should 
have been taken upon a first trip with an inexperienced ‘Captain, and at a period when 
the river was falling rapidly. The destination was Mirzapore, 706 miles above Calcutta, 
and eighty-six below Allahabad. The river was then high with a strong current, so that 
the Soonderbunds were not resorted to, ai^l lhe*short passage by tln^ Bliaugruttee was 
taken. The passage was, with the exception of grounding several times, performed most 
successfully, — the ‘hauling-otf gear* effecting at once the ,re-flcMting oij every occasion 
but one, when, through mismanagement, the steamer stuck fast for three Notwith- 

standing this untoward event, the Patna reached idirzapbre on the 13th of October, or 
fifteen days ffom Calcutta, passing four government steamers. The average time of the 
government steamers up, in the month of October, is stated officially at twenty-two days. 

“The downward passage was performed between the Kill) and 26th of October, via 
the dreaded Soonderbunds, and the entire voyage thus done within a month. 

, The second voyage of the Patna was performed both up and down by the Soonder- 
bunds. and without any incident beyond occasional grounding.* 

“ The Pc//wrt com in ue(j to perform successfully her voyages between Calcutta i^nd 
Mirzapore, under the coinn^and of her first capfain, but did not attain the expected short- 
ening of the time till the voyage commenced upon the 20th of June, 1847, under a new 
commander. She then, with a full cargo or. board, did the upward passage by the Soon- 
derbunds’ route in twelve days, and the downward passage by the Bhaugrutlce in six days 
and a half, and was only twenty days and a half absent from Calcutta. • 

“ This performance is recorded by one of the public journals thus : — 

** * Wc find that we were in error tlie other day when \vc assumed that tlie period of 
twenty days and a half in which the Patna steamer made her last trip to Mirzapore, via 
the Soonderbunds and back through the Bhaugrutlce, included only llie time spent on the 
actual passage. It incflitled, we are now informed, the entire time of the vessel’s absence 
from Calcutta, -^vovage, stoppages, detentions, every tiling.’ — Bengal Hurharu, July 
20, 1847, 

“ The succeeding voyage of the Patna afibrds evidence to the same effect, as it w'as 
done in even still shorter lime, namely, nineteen days ; — it is noticed by another recorder , 
of passing events, as follows ; — 

“‘The Patna steamer has again made one of her usual rapid voyages to and from 
Mirzapore. The upward vdyage occupied eleven days and a half, and the downward, 
excluding half a day’s detention, five days. The distance is estimated at 730 miles. In- 
cliyiing two days and a half in which she was detained, she has left Calcutta and returned 
to it in nineteen days, which is, we believe, the shortest voyage ever made.* — Friend of 
India, August 12, 1847. 

“The second steamer, named the Benar^a, was despatched to India In parts, and put 
together there in the same manner as the Patna^ already described. 

“ She left Calcutta an her first voyage on the 4th of March, 1847, when the river 
was at the lowest, and took the Soonderbunds’ route. Fortunately, the captain was an 
experienced Ganges navigator. The Benares, although a day was lost aground, reached 
her destination, Mirzapore, on the 16lh of March, that is, in twelve day8.f 

• Extract from the ** Fiiend of India,'' December, 1846.-^“ The two trips which the Patna has 
now succeeded in making have served completely to banish the idea that its great length would 
prevent its making progress through the corkscrew windings of the Soonderbunds. This vessel, 
from the superior Wangement of its effbins, not less tlian from its^speed, appears to be a favourite, 
if wc may judge from the large batch of passengers who have just gone up in her. During the not 
and sultry monflis of the year; she is sure to Iw/e a preference, becaiwe of the excellent system 
of ventilation adopted through the vessel, and which wilLtend to keep down the thermometer five 
or six degrees.” • 

Vrom the “ Eugluhman^ March 13, 1847.-r-“'Thc Benares left Calcutta on the 4th instant a 
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^*Tlie down tripol Ihc tirsl voyage ol the Jienarcs by the Soonderbunds was done in 
i^ine (lays, or seven less than the average ol* the government steamers in Murcli.* • 

“ Dining the vest of the dry season, the limares* performanees were eqiially'satis- 
factory, making her voyage's to and from Mirzaporc within a month each. 

‘MIpon the return of ihe wet season (.lunc, 1847), whi n tlie direct route by thc' 
BhangruUee was taken both ways, her time was, up to Mirzaj)ore, twelve days and a 
half ; and down, five days and a qua iter, — absence from Calcutta, twenty days, includ- 
ing dotcntions and stoppages to coal, &c. 

“ Both stc aniers have, since the above perio*!, till tlie date of tlie latest accounts, been 
regularly plying on the tian»(^‘s, canning passcngcis and cargo. They have met with no 
^seiious accidents,! and their average (jeiformances have been such as to justify the con- 
clusion that Ihc success of Inc |)^ineiple \s coinjilote. 

“ The ‘ Chitnar ." — The third steamer i^ of pieeisely similar fiu’in and dinyjnsions, and 
consequently of similar displacement also to the Pattm^ but is designed for cargo only : 
flierc arc consecjuently no cabins but llio&e for the captain and ofiicers. She has non- 
eondensing engine', ol 140 lioi'-cs* pow'er. Both llie vi ssel and her machinery are lighter 
than ihf Pattffi. Tlie weight* aie as lolh)w* : — 

“The vessel, IdO tons — the eiigims and boilers, eighty-live tons; — total 221 tons', 
J)r;^nght, without water in boiK-r.-', en ds, or cargo, two feet one inch and a half. 

“ The Mirztijinrr' and ihe • (>haz4 the fourth and fifth sttamers, being exactly 
nlikc in (limensi»>n> and powi r, and neatly alike in olhci res[)e?ts, a reference to one will 
apply with Miflicient eMiclne>s to Imtli. It will be observed that they are a great deal 
hnu’er lhau the J\itna and tlie Paian'fi, 

“ 'riu'Y ait (h signed lor c.iigo only — cabins for ciq>tains and ofiicers, and protection 
for eaiii.tgos and liut^e'. and I'glii gtHulh on deck. 

“ The (Inm nshms of llie Mirza^nae. aie : — 

“ Length Jtt load wnitM' line, 2.0D feet ; breadth of beam, thirly-ciglit feci; breadth 
o\er paddle-*, sixty-,si\ leet ; deptli amkbhip, ton feet. 


I r.M . and was at Kapnalia! on thn Uth, at 2 20 r.M. We extract from the puhibljcd notices of our 
ii\' ' Ht rl the tinn* m wint'li lln- disianet* lias heen done on the last upward voyages in January ■ — 

NV/Z/u/gz* 1 (io\eina)ent s<';unfr) li da\s. 

3J/niiliu'l ( 1 idand ("tunpany's •steamer) 1 1 ,, 

M'Leixf (ditto)* i:i 

(t •aiig'’*' ( ’oMipaiiN hieainer) o! ! ! 

Frif/ii iJ/f I'Vu /id iij lndh.\" Miuch IS, ls*47.— “ I'lie >o\age of llie steamer is an event 

'• lln’ annals ol' n\er steam na\i' 4 alion in the Gaiii^etie valhw wliiel reserves more than a mere 
pa^^iii^ notice in our brief daily epitome,” ♦ 

* the “ Beii^ni Huiiamd' Jtfht 2i). IS47.'- *' The liruntfs steamer peiformcd the pa.vVige to 
Mirzapore in Iwelve daNs and a hall': left Mir/apoie on the l.*>lli of .Inly, at I r.M.; left l)iiia|«»re 
df’ l.'zih ol’.I(dy»at <> a.m ; arri\ed at Calcutta the Isili of .liiU, at I r.M.; lime ocenpied in down- 
v.ard tii|) li\c dax'.and ilna-e hours , ahseiil fiom (aKutia on the vo\age nineteen days and tluoe- 
'inarteiv ineludmg all st<»ppages.” • 

Tioiu tht same {o( an ti/trr jiart ),— ''T\\v Brnarat^ W’hieh arrived on SundaN, left Cossipore 
(Iniii miles al*ove Calcutta ) on the morning iiftlie 2l)lh iilt., and retunwal to tt>wn on the afternoon 
’'^he iHih, ha\ ing hei'ii away Mwnewdial less than twenty da)s. It must he rememhered. how* 
* ever, that she went up the Bhangruilee. wdnle tlu' i*a'tni went through tlie Soonderlmmis. 'I'he 
•kiwuward passage of the lirtams has been rapid lieyond example, we bolie\e, being only live d.a}s 
tliiee luaijs from Mir/apore to (^ileiitta." 

Tiom ihc Brirnd of India J''' Septnnlnr 1817. — “ The steamer Benares, on her last trij), per- 
Inriiied tlie distanee between Mirzapoie and t 'hunar, tliirty-lliree miles, in an hour and thirty 
•ninntes, at the a.stonishing sjieed (with the eurreiil) of twenty-two miles an hour. I>iiring the 
•■inns, tliese splendid vessels generally reach Calcutta before their departure from Miizapore is 
•umoinieed here.” 

,1 Aceideiiis of a .serious nature have fretjuently happened to the 'jovernmenf steamers and 
Hats,” and some liave been totally lost. The loss of the JeUin^hev is a recent instance. The 
•‘land Company's steamer (Jenerai HleL^d, was lost soon after hying placed upon tin' river. 

VOL. IV, 6 K 
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The displacement is at each six inches’ draught of water as follows : 

At 2 feet 0 inches 330 tons. | At 4 feet 0 inches 745 tons. 

2 „ 6 „ 431 I 4 (i 863 „ 

:3 „ 0 „ 533 „ I 5 „ 0 060 „ 

3 „ 6 630 I 

“The measurement of the hold for cargo is 54,000 cubic feet, clear of every thing, 
or 1350 tons’ measurement. 

“ The weight of the vessel alone, including paddle-boxes and dojk-hoiises, without 
machinery, is 224 tons; the weight of engines, boilers,, and paddle-propt*Ilprs, is 134 
tons ; consequently the entire steamer complete weighs 358 tofis ; and .the light immer- 
rion or draught without water in the boilers, or coals, is only two feet two inches. Theses 
stjamers possess great carrying power, immense stowag4 for cargo, are lighter in propor- 
tion to the size than the Patna ^ and draw less water. 

“The chief difference between the design of the iron vessel and the Patna consists 
in the deck being convex, or curved upwards transversely, like the back of a violin, and 
in i\\e bracing or trussing between the deck and the bottom or ‘floor ’of the vessel 
JbeJng in the form of a diagonal lattice- work, instead of vertical bars nr sfancliion.s, as in 
the Patna. Tlic curvature of the fleck v.’as admissible from the absence of passenger 
accommodation or cabins^, and the diagonal framing or ‘ spine’ was admissible froinrtl^e 
circumstance of the engines being tion-condehsinc:, and entiredy above deck. 

“ These three steamers, after being completely fitted with their machinery in the 
building-yard in London, were sent out to India in paits, in the same manner as the 
Patna and the Benares. They arc all, except the Ghazeporc, now (April, 184S) 
launched on the Ganges. • 

“The MirzaporCy at the public trial which took place on the 24th of January, 1848, 
proved perfectly manageable, and steered well, notwithstanding her great size : the 
speed was fully ecpial to that of the Patnay and close upon twelve miles per hour. 

“ She stalled upon her first voyage on the 3rd of February, when the river was ex- 
tremely low and mifavouiable to luivigation, laden with 230 tons* weight of cargo and 
coals, taking ijie Soonderbunds route. On the (>th of February, she liad pa^^sed throngli 
the Soonderbunds on her upward voyaiie in the most satisfactory manner, and reached 
Dinapore or Patna in eleven days from Calcutta.^ Thus, under all the disadvantages 
of a first trip, and the bad state of the river, performing this distance in five days less 
than the average time of the government steamers at that seasfm. 

“ The new steamers put upon the Cjanges up tf) the present time consist, as ha.s been 
stated, of — two of 120 horses’ power each for passengers and cargo ; one of 140 horses’ 
power, for cargo only ; tw^ of 250 horses* power each for cargo only. 

“ The total cost of the whole five steamers ?omf)lcted and slarled on the Ganges, ex- 
clusive of spare boilers, &c .9 and of interest upon the capital employed prior to the 
sfeamers coming into activity, does not exceed the sum of 96,000/., whicli is made up 


thus : — 

£ 

Steam-engines (880 horsc-potrer ) 41 ,800 

Vessels, cabins, &c 39,680 

Cost in London 81,486 

Transportation to India 5,875 

Uc-constriiction and equipment 9,199 

Cost on the Ganges ^ 96,560 


< of India, I7M (jf February, 1848. — “The (Ganges Company’s new boat the Mirzor 

poi Cy known as the ‘ Big Boat,’ the ‘ Great Eastern,’ which we noticed as having started on her first 
voyage, reached Dinapore in eleven days from Calcutta, which, taking the seivion of the j^ear into 
coiisidcration,»the lowness t>f the water, the^ frequency of sandbanks, and the want of any re- 
gular diannel, she has done exceedingly well. She through the intricate channels of tn^ 

Soondcrbuniis beautifully, removing all doubts ana^^rs that were entertained by many on tins 
licad before her starting. The river is worse in many parts this year than has been known for 
nfany years.” 
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To which perhaps snouia oe auaeu interest ror an average period of ^ghteen months 
'‘^^on a part of the sum, say upon 55,000/., and seven and a half per cent per anhum, 
m87/. This would make up a sum of 102,747/. No preliminary expenses or charges 
for the * direction’ were incurred. Be it observed this is no mere estimate, but the actual 
cost of the thing done. 

The charges of running these steamers are made up of items as nearly as possible 
like those incurred by steamers in this country; they may be classed under the heads of 
1st. fuel ; 2nd, th^^personal establishment (or Uie salaries and wages of the commander, 
engineers, officers, and people ^n board) ; 3rd, stores and provisions ; 4th, repairs; 5th, 
annual depreciation ; 6lh, insyrance against loss and fire ; 7tb, management. The ex- 
perience had upnii this subject, not being as yet sufficiently extended, nor the time suffi- 
cient to bring the arrangements iiUo that order which results in economy with efficiency, 
an attempt to exhibit the total charges would be only likely to mislead. • 

The item of fuel is at present a heavy one (about 350/. each voyage of the Patna); 
there is, however, little doubt that in another year or two coals will be delivered on board 
, at a lower price. The cost of thej personal establishment of each steamer is, even at its 
present high amount (about 14^/. each voyage of the much less than the steamers 

on the tug system,* 

i 'on CM' DING R KM ARKS. — Pilot Service on the Gamf(s Navigation, — The unstable 
jialure of the bed of the Ganges, noticed ih a preceding page/ is a great impediment in 
the way of obtaining an effbetive pilot service ; but in the Lower Mississippi, although 
there is a greater depth of water, it is nearly as changeable, and yet we find a river-pilot 
serxice of the most efficient kind. Three things combine to produce the difference ; on 
tlje jMississip})i, hundreds of steamers have for many years been plying; the pilots are 
men of high intelligence and generally of education, and tliey are regularly trained to 
their vocation, and do nothing else; whereas on the Ganges, until recently, only five or 
six steamers have been on the river ; the men who act as pilots to them are not even of 
the most intelligent^class of natives, and they have neither been trained to the business 
nor (Jo they follow it regularly. The cousc(|uence is, they are merely pilots in name, and 
lilt* captain of the steamer is virtually, in most cases obliged to act as pilot, himself. Not- 
\\itln>tdnding the ra|)idity of the changes that take place at particular seasons in the bed 
of the river, good pilotage would be almost invaluable. A higher class of men must be 
iTlriiclcd to the service by better pay, and the stimulus applied to keep up attention, of 
‘priz(‘s for the greatest amount of good service in each divisioi, of the river. 

Improvement of the Navigation, — ** When it is considered that a steamer that can 
’ariy only itself at two feet six inches draught, shall carry 200 tons at three feet six inches, 
tons at 4 feet six inches, it will be perceived that the last frot is worth theother three 
and a lialf. A coiise(|uence flowing from this is, that with the first-named draught ol 
water, t]ie steamer, if dependent upon freight, could only be run at a loss ; with the second 
would probably pay a profit; and with the third would return a large profit. • 

“But the advantages which would result to steam navigation from a greater depth 
of water of one and a half or two feet, in the present shallow parts of the river, do not 
f^top here ; a better form might be given to the freight steamers, so that less power would 
pi^opcl them at the same speed ; and less power of course implies a lesser weight of 
oiachinery and fuel, willi a smaller expense of running. The rates of steam freights 
« ^ijight be reduced and the sphere of utility enlarged. Passenger steamers of a speed of 
sixteen or eighteen miles an hour, with spacious and elegant accommodation for a hundred 
passengers, and which would, with a good pilot service, perform the distance up to Alla- 
l^^bad in from five to seven days, aixl down in two and a half to four days, according lo 

* The personal establishment of a government steam-tug and cargo fiat is as fullois : two 
''•'^ptuins, two mates, first and second engineers, one clerk, twoiscniinp, two tindalitt eight secunnies, 
*^^?®jlIy-four Lascars one tiiidal of stokers, eight stokers, four cooks, two topazs : and costs, in- 
<^uidiiig provisions, about 200/. per month, or 2400/. per annum, whicli, divided j)y even seven 

'*»yages per annum, gives 345/. per voyage.. 
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the season, migli*: be introduced on the Ganges. The traffic by the native boats to< 
would be greatly facilitated. 

“The im])ortance of increased depth, thus shown to be so great, iialurally leads to 
the inquiry whether it is practicable to obtain it, and if it be practicable, whether at an 
expense that could he met. 

“It has been already stated that the bed of the river is composed of sand ; the excep- 
tions (of which there are few) do not affect thciqucslion, because there is abundance ol 
depth over the hard parts of its bed. Thts sandy furniation, which the cause of the 
evil of the evtreme shallowness, affords facilities for remedying ij ; and the deepening ol' 
the channel where necessary, without |>ermanenl or coslls'^cngineeiing tvoiks, is a task 
which the author believes to be pcrfiictly practicable. ,\ll that is wanltM is» to aid the 
slow but certain powers of Natuie by the application of scicnlitie skill and practical ex- 
perience, combined with the cheap laboMi* and the simple means and applianei s already 
in existence in India, and with, in sonic places, the steam-engine applied to macliinciy 
afloat. 

“The principles upon which these slews are basetl, aii‘, 1st, ti»at tlie water of the 
Ganges holds in suspt'iisiun the fine sand with which it forms the sh^llIo^ss* the bars, and 
the banks ; 2ml, that just in the measure that the water is k(‘pt in agitation, (wlu-lher hs 
the natural action of the rurrent or other nit;'\ns), will it hold more oi less of tliislin^* 
sand in suspension ; 3rd,fciat wherever the agitation exceeds a certain degu'C at any sptii 
there the water is deepening; and wherever at any spot it is minus this dt^gree of agita- 
tion, there the water is shoaliiii:. 

“ III the month of April ( the worst part of the diy season), in lM47, at a place a few 
miles aba\e Denares, the water had gradually shallowed to 2 feet incht‘>?. I'pon tin.'- 
shoal several of the government steamers, as wtll a? the n^-vv steamer Uifiarcs, stuck 
fast, and met with much detention belbie getting o\ei. Ileing near a militaiy sLalioii, 
the officer In ronimand of it took great inleiest in llie |jroeeedings (»f gt'iling (df the 
B PH a res ; and after she had passed down, he in the most spirited rn'anner (acting upon 
the WTiter's snggeslioni that some good result might bo produced by manual interposi- 
tion) coliccted'a number of natives, whom he diiected so skilfully to disluib the sand at 
the bottom of the w^ater with pointed poles or bamboos, that in a few da\s so iiuK'h ol 
the sand had been carried away by the current, tliat a channel througli th(‘ shoal of four 
feet and a half deep, and amply wide enough for a sleamer, was thus fonm d. This 
channel then remained open during the rest of the diy season, ami the steamers passed 
through it without once grounding. 

“ It is perfectly eurious to observe, as the vviiter lias often done, the way in wliii'h 
any slight ariilicial obstrmtion, such as even a pole stiu k into the bottom, or parts ol 
wrecks of native boats, collects sand about it, and produ(’e> a miniature bank or shoal ; 
ike effect of which is, of course, to obstruct the passage of the water at the Sffbt, and 
to force it to run at a greater velocity on one side, and consequently to deepen the 
channel there. 

“The means of effecting the contemplated impiovements would not be wanting: they 
may, indeed, be said to exist already in the tolls collected on the boats passing 
through the Bhauiiruttve t(Mhe amount of Hi, QUO/., and through the Soonderbunds to 
llic amount of 17,000/. per annum, and even additional tolls would be readily and freely 
paid both by the native boat, and the steam traffic for real improvements in the navigi- 
lion ; but, as already ob.served, permanent and costly engineering works arc not m ces- 
sary, and it is believed the outlay required would be vciy moderate, whilst enormous gootl 
to the counJrN would be the result.” 
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the Rivers Ganges and Hooglily, from officially authentibated 
Government Returns. 
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I'oiinitge. 


Ill tin* lrtl4 .*). it appc*ar.s, from tlio nllirial -^atoiiiunt of the rollerfor of tolN at Ju jje»*por<>, on 
the BliHiigruttiM* Kiver. that boaia piiHscii tlin «th t\ at hraiirli of tli ^ 2l,V.i7,7:tU 

naiiiiilN : or, “7 to tin* ton. the tonnage of tht^Kiden rarj-o hoati wa.^ 

'll tin* 1 I oniiiiK through 

igating 'I olU S Null.ih, and tin* t irrAlar r.inal at ('.lUutta Iht* toll i<« hall a i opee for rv er> 
hiiiiilrcd *t tonnaj'*' Mio im^nf h-n thin a hitin'ml m.inMi'-i not hfing roitiited , and in 

j IK44 5 It Mt'ldfd Iti.TIM riipi'O'*. ahtoving that iiititnnl.H <>| tonnage had pahSt'ii through 

It, uhuh. Ml the r.i j ol *27 ninundh to the tun ■iivea ner atiiiuiti 

» 

Irnihetii natite ho.il^ i'- tin relore 

In l'•ll - ‘i, .i ven Kti'niin t.s iii.nle >'• tiipa upwaidH. and earned MJ.TH.’# nieii>4iiieii>LMit feet, ant’il 
l.iriii.'iou Ihd w< ight of cargo. Kei koiiiug a cuhic loot to \v< igh .{(• llw., wi; have earned nfiwaril** 

hv htiMiner** 

'I hc gouiH lairied don tiM iird't i*^ a!) mt ^ 
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'I'l.iAi of Ihioil. ear'iijl mi the l.ange-i and llonghlv 


. - MISCM.LANKOCS S i A’l i.M I.X I S. 

• 

(■(iMMi NirATioNs WITH I.v>iA. — jV flcct of sjdcn^ifl ships, built in the 
docks of tlic river 'riiamcs, the Tyne, Mersey, and Clyde, helonginjj to private 
builders and shipowners, have replaced the East India Company’s fleets, and 
carry on a inueli great(r trade than the latter ever did between tlic United 
Kingdom, and countries east of the Cajie of (Jood Hope. Those sliips, built 
with several deck;<, carry passengers and nicrcliandisc of all kinds, (‘SVe Tables 
of Xavigation, ^:c., \vith Oriental C-oimtrics, in a Ibrincr part of tliis work). 

Sii:am X^AYitiAiTON WITH 1 N DiA. — Thc enterprise carried forward on a 
iiiaaniiiecnt scale with snperli stenm-sliips, by thc Oriental and Peninsular 
C’onipany, from 8outhamj)t‘»n to Egypt, and from Suez, by the Red Sea, to 
India, CVylon, Singapoie, and t'liina, has rendered the communication with Asia 
wonderfully short and certain in regard to time, and there is no doubt that 
steam communication w ith all parts of the I'.ast, as with every part of the world, 
will rgpidly increase, and, great as it no\v is, will yearly acquire more power and 
nnportance. Thc East India Comjiany’s steamboats, which were not at fif-t 
ffiicient, have been rcphiccil by stcamsliips of u superior cliaraetcr. 

The Ri:i) Sea I^assacie. — 'fhe lengfh of the Red Sea, from the Straits of 
llal)-f;l-Mandeb to Suez, is 1200 miles; its medium breaiJth about 150 miles, 
and its direction nearly north-north-Avest^ and south-south-east. 

Its coasts on either side arc fringed Avith coral reefs, which render it 
dangerous, in navigating it, to^apjwoach near its shores, but otherwise it docs 
appear to be of more difficidt navigation than any other narrow sea. In tlie 
southern part of it, — say /roin the latitude of Jidda to Bab-el-Mandeli, being 
about onc-half ttf its whole length,— the southerly monsoon prcdomiiiatcs nearly 
*^'<»'iliirds of the year, commencing in October, and ending in May or June 
**'i‘ iiortliirly wiiuls llion set iii, and continue about four months, — say June 
August, and September. • 
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Outside thd Red Sea, in the Gulf of Aden, the wind generally prevails from 
the eastward for six months, say from October to May, and from the westward 
during the other part of the year. 

Ill the northern part of the sea, from Jidda to Suez, but more particularly 
near to Suez, the prevailing winds for nine; months of the year are northerly ; 
and in the montlis of June, July, and August, it is very di/RcuU for sailing 
vessels to beat up to Suez. 

In this part of the Red Sea, southerly breezes ^re at all iimei but of short 
duration. , 

The best time of sailing from Suez for India, &c., is about the end of August, 
which will enable 'vessels to clear the Straits of llab-cl -Mandeb in September, 
before the easterly winds commence in the gulf outside. 

Railways. — No country more than India naturally requires, for the develop- 
ment of its resources, tfie construction of railways. None of those projcctecf 
have as yet been commenced. We trust that thivS neglect will not continue long ; 
and that the company or individuals will immediately commence railway 
operations. 

North-west, and Newxy-acquired Territories. — These extensive 
regions ought to afford new openings for commerce, and, under llritisli rule, 
will no doubt acquire importance as places of trade. The obstueles arc those loo 
generally common to* India — the difficulties of internal transport. But the new 
and projected steam vessels, adapted for the navigation of the Gauges and its 
branches, and even for the Indus and its branches, and the completion of canals 
and the Bombay railroad, w^ould open thoroughly to our commerce these fertile ■ 
and splendid regions. 

Tnm)ian Statistics. — The Supreme Government of India has turned its 
attention earnestly to th^ collection of more correct statistical details regarding 
the different presidencies and dependencies ; and the following circular has*somc 
time ago been issued to^its officers by the Court of Directors, and which wc 
think may be of interest to some of our^colonies : — 

** Our Governor^General of India in Council, — 1. The groat practical importance of statistical 
inquiries, and the attentior. whicli tliey now receive from the most cnligiiteiied European Govern- 
ments, have induced us to take measures for investigating the statistics of tlie countries under our 
administration, and for arranging and prcsorvingiin a form, convenient for reference, tlie informa- 
tion which may be attainable. 

“2. With the view of accomplishing these ends, wc have formed a statistical department in 
our home espiblishment, in whicli the rcf|uisite inquiries v/ill be conducted, and the materials 
tliereby obtained classified and compared. 

•* voluminous records and documents in our possession contain a vast amount of 

statistical information, and the labours of the new department will, in the first instance, be 
directed to extracting and rendering it available for reference; these duties, which have already 
commenced, will continue foe a long period to^ claim a large share of the time and attention of 
the depaitment, hut the rcstilts will he imperfect unless by the co-operation of our Governments 
in India in collecting and trivismitting statistical iiifi^mation we are enabled to remedy the 
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defects, correct the inaccuracies, and as tlic condition and circumstances of all countries are in 
U many respects constantly varying, to note the changes which time or other cau^s may prove. 

^ “ 4. We do not doubt that our servants will cheerfully afford their assistance for ihes'e pur- 
poses ; and as the aid which they may render in this respect is not intended, and must not be 
permitted, to interfere in any degree with their ordinary duties, no detriment will arise to the 
public service, but on the contrary much advantage may be expected from the transmission home 
of such information as to local details which so niiiny of our servants cannot fail to possess. 

“ 5. Information will bo most desirahh on such subjects as the following : — 

“ Land, — Area — (Ecological structure— Natural pspect — Soil — Atmosphere and Climate — Pro- 
ductions— Modes of cultivation— Prices of principal products— Tenure and occupation — Modes 
and rate of Assessment — l,abour1?mploycd. and its remuneration. 

“ ffater , — Navigable Ui\ers*-Description of— Length of— How far navigable — Vessels em- 
•ploycd on tliem. ^ , 

“ Lakes, — Description and situation. 

“ Canals . — Tlicir purposes— Length and depth — Vessels employed on them — Cftst and return 
on the outlay — Wells and Tanks — Means of irrigation in each district — Harbours, and Sliipping 
frequenting them. * 

“ 0//C*. -Towns and Villages— Situation and general description — Number of houses, and 
whether Puckhij^or Kutcha. • 

Foinii(t/ion . — Nuiuhcrs of people of different descriptions — Employment — Languages-^ 
( ondition — Health and Disease— Ditto of Troops especially — with presumed causes of healthy 
(V Aseased state, and the treatment (not strictly medical) found to by useful. 

“ ffeaitfi . — Lducation, and method of pursuing it— Charitable l^-^ttitutions not Educational — 
Slate of litigation and of crime — PoIic«, number, remuneration, arid efficiency. 

*^Coun»trcc, — Manufactures — Capital employed — Imports and Exports from Official Sources 
— Exchange — Weiglits and Measures — Coins — Banking operations — Lending and borrowing — 
Modes (»f transit, and communication— By Land — By Water— Impediments, and their duration— 
Fords, Ferries, and Bridges— Postal arrangements — Taxation — Sources of Revenue, and produce 
of each Tax — Mode of Collection — Numbei in Sebundy or other Corps, engaged in collecting 
Uevomie— History and Aiiliiiuiiies, facts illustrative of early or more recent history, and of 
changes, Political or Agricultural— Public Buildings. 

"‘< 1 . We need scarcely observe that in Statistical investigations, the most rigid accuracy as to 
matters of fact is indispensable. Eironeous information will be worse than none, because it can 
hilt tend to mislead. * 

■ 7. There may be some objects, especially those relating to physical science,* with w^hich our 
b"i Mints generally may not be minutely accpiainted, and no statement on these or any other 
iiuitiiMs of inquiry will he of any value unless they be both precise and accurate. Where the 
'•quisit<‘ measure of scientific knowledge is not possessed by otln^rs, it may, perhaj)s, in many 
l)(‘ supplied by our Medical Officers, and their aid will, we doubt not, he cheerfully rendered 
vvh**nevor required. 

‘ 8, In conclusion, we direct attention to the following general i. istr actions : — 

“ 9. In all cases where ])racticuble, reports should be the result cf tfie personal knowledge of 
the Officer reporting, and where such is tlie fact it should be inentidkicd. 

“ 10. Where from any cause the personal knowledge of the Officer cannot be extended to any 
object rtf inquiry, the authority on which the reported facts rest must invariably be stated eit)^r 
i*‘ the margin or in the body of the report. 

“II, Wlien estimates only can be furnished, the grounds of each estimate must be stated, 
and the reasons for adopting it. 

“ 12. Where information is orally given it should be committed to writing at the time — in like 
Hianner personal observations should be recorded at the moment of making tllftn. 

“ L‘k In addition to the nam(*s by which places are known amonj!; Europeans, it would be 
j jl^^sinihle that the original names should be given, both in the Devanagari* and Urdu character, 
J^rcording to the best authorities, especially local atid native. 

*' 14. In regard to coin.s, weiglits, and measures, care must be taken to preserve uniformity as 
valuation, comparison, and conversion, and to insure this, Prinsep's ‘ Useful Tables* may be 
*ftken as a guide. • 

“16. Where any material variations exist in different parts of any country, or divisions of a 
country, reported on, the nature and limits of such variations should be precisely poincediOut. 

“ Hi. It will be observed that<*the greater part of the instructions above are designed to ensure 
^‘ccuracy, the impoftance of which we have already adverted to. It is the mor^ necessary to 

. The Proclamation and State Advertisements in the Cahutia Gawtte are usually printed 
n the Dev^nagdri, as well ns in Uidii or Arabic character.** 
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dwell upon this point, inasmuch as some previous attemjits to ntlord statistical information ai 
unsatisfactory, hetause obviously incorrect. 

“ 17. Thus in a calculation* made of the population of the North Western Frovinces, j 
18‘2C (excluding the Ceded Districts on the Nerhudda and tliose ceded by the Kajah of llt»rar), 
founded on an actual enumeration of the villages in those Provinces and a partial enumeration of 
the houses, the amount is taken at and the number ot square miles occupied by tliis 

vast mass, as ascertainc’d by measurement upon a map, is stated to be(i(l„>IO. 'J'hus rejecting 
fractions, it would give a population 481 to the square mile ; while in an estimate of the popula- 
tion of the principal portion of tlie Lower J*rovitJcc*s of the Hengal Presiilency in 1822, the 
amount is given at Jl7,.j08,*2(io, and the ambunt in square miles (ascertained as in the North 
Western Provinces by measurement upon a map) at I.j;l,8t)2,af](Hdirig ryo more than inhabifanU 
to the square mile, little more than half the number claimed for the North Western Provinces, 
notwithstanding that the Lower Provinces contain th^ great (hties of (’alcutta.tDaeea, Moorshc 
dabad and Patna, and the pojiulous tiacts around them. ^ 

“ 18. Hut the population of China, universally cousiih^red one of the most densely peoplcM 
countries, is, according to the highest iiali\e estimaie, only 277 ti) the sipiaie mile f 

“ 19. Further, in i\ statement of tlte Stalistie- of the North \N esterii Proxiiiees, priHftf»ft*h 
order of the lieutcnaut-g<‘veruor, and hearing date the 20th of Fein nary. 1 n 12, I'xliihiting a xiev 
of the areaand population of tweiity-lxvo disinets eoiistituiingchx fai ilie lamer portion ofthos 
Y»rtjviiires wc obseivc particulars which lead ns to su'^pect tiiat latter doeumtttit is not tiii'-f 
worthy. Aligurk, a district witlujut an\ cmiMdeiahle town, i^. stated to ha\e an agiienlliii.i 
population of and a Jion-anricullural pttpiihitioii exceeiiing it more than rlrvcn limesf il^e 

number given being (ilH.lOfl ; \vliil(' the district Af Heiiare^, eont, lining thi' great and populous 
city of the same name, wiiicli, with its snhiirh.s, has bi*eii t^timaled to eonlain souls, is saul 

to have 299 ,I.j 7 agricultural inhahifarifs, and <»nl) I non-agti( nhoial.|. 

“2th We notice tlic.sc extraordinary <‘irors. that we rnav impress upon those who may Im- 
called upon to act upon our present ordt is, tli(‘ necessity of emploMiig sucli vigilapeisand attention 
as may he sufficient to guard against the transmission hereafter of any statement so deficient 
in accuracy. 

“21. It should bo fully Imriie in mind, that every statem(‘nt that may he furnished will 
undergo searching examination at home, and we trust that each one will lx* prt'pared with siicli 
care as may insure oui approhation.” , 

In the VMlniifn we find that the local aiitlionries aie ht*gininng to art upon the 

foregoing instructions, artd the several darogahs have been ordc'red t(* ascertain within thesliorti'^i 
period practicaRlc ; — 

“1st. Tilt: miiiiljer of date-trees in eveiv villagi*, and the appro\im:ile (pianlity of molasst’s 
they are likely to jnoduee. 

“2ndly. The iiiiinlu‘r of heegahs cultivated in everv vill.ige with sugar-cane, and also the 
approximate quantity of molarii likely to be obtaiiit*d. 

“ In fiirtberaiiec of the above, gangs of peons have inarched out from the ihaiiiiahs in e\cr\ 
direction (with the usual intiriiation from the daroragecs, not to forget hriiigiiig one nqiee nn/zui 
from each village) t») attend to the wislies of the 0/O4ii , and prohahly we shall, in a few dav'- 
hence, hear the result. Vo^i may imagine the strange impression which such inquiries liavc 
causod on the narrovv-minded ryots, who alreadv c<iijjecture tliat tfie Company i> going to rst;»])li^h 
sygar factories to replace the silk ones they have given up , they, in eon.si*queuce, ;q»prehen-.l loi"- 
of oppression.” 

Ctrruiar Order of Ihr lioaid. — 1 am directed by the Sudder Hoard (»f Hi'venue to reipicst 
that you will olitain and suhriiir in the annexed form, with the least delay possible, for the in- 
formation of the government of India, the parfteulars thf*reiu iiidualed respecting the enltivalion 
of sugar, and tli^^luaiiufacture and eoiisumption of sugar and goor in the .several districts suhoi- 
dinatc to your control. • ^ 

“2. 'riie information lieiiig immediately re(|uired you will he pleased to consider this an 
urgent call. • 

“ Estimated cultivation of cane in higgahs of feet square each, 

“# Vide Statements of the extent and population of» Hritish India, as officially returned by 
the Searcher of Records of the Piast India Company, in first Appendix to the third Report fio*” 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons, J8;il. These statements have been adopted by 
the IIonourable*Mr. Elphiiistont , tf^idc his * History of India,' 4Vol. i. p. 
t Census taken in 1812, vide Davis's ‘ China,' p. 41:1," 

“i Accoyling to Mr. McCtdloch, vide ‘ (Jeopraphical Dictionary,* vol. i. p. B52, the relative 
density of the population of France, abounding as it docs in capital, manufactures, and large towns, 
is nearly 1(14 to the .square mile.” 
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** Estiinuted prodiKV irom cane in ninutiilj ofgooruf' Ihi^. each. 

“ The estimated number of date-trees. 

Tlie estimated prodticc from date in maiinds of goor of lbs. each. 

“ The estimated consumption of the district whether in sugar, khar, goor, or the raw cane 
it5(?lf, the whole being reduced into tlieir equivalents in goor, in inaunds of lbs. each. 

“ Computed at an average of per head during the year, on the assumed, or ascertained 
population. 

“The object .sought hy the returns i.« to a.sccrtain the quantity of sugar produced, and the 
(piantity corisumt'd i;i India. 

“ The form sent isto .sh»iw the best way of furnishing the information. 

“ As the produce is exhihitedin difUnent conditions it is desirable to adopt one into which all 
jhi' others may Ik- converted, rti tin* above form goor has been taken, being the denomination of 
the sugar after the first boiling of the juice exprt'ssed, and the equivalents in goor of all the other 
i|uaniitics ma} be easily ascertaineif by inquiry. More than an approximation to the actual con- 
sumption is not e.xpected. At the close of the heading of the last column is sfiggested what 
appears to he the readiest mode of attaining that.*‘ 


CHAPTER XX. 

Sf’JNlJK. 

• 

Kurkaciice. — VVlien tlns^'oimtry was subjected to Britisli authority it 
was divided info three distric^ts of Kurrachee, llydrabad, and Shikarporc. The 
first is considered the favourite station, and has the advantage of tlie sea-air; but 
there is great scarcity of good fresli water. For a small civil station it is well 
adapted, but not for the head ([uarters of a province. The buildings that have been 
erected for the civil and military service are numerous, but few are well built. The 
l)firracks are commodious and comfortable buildings, well situated. The horticul- 
tuiiil garden does groat credit to those who have planted and superintended it. 
'l lie right bank of the Indus forms thi' principal l)oundary line of this division 
,'Uiiil witliin a few miles above Sewan. 

Hyduabad is a sudder or a collcctoratc station, far more centrical than 
kurrachee. It was so during the Sikh rule. This large dirty city is situated 
on a hill to the north of the fort. When the filthy state of the town is taken in: i 
account, it would be considered tolerably healthy, were it but kept in a ‘clean 
•^late. The fort and the mud >vall tandahs are the residences of Huropcatis ; file 
latter kind of uncomfortable erections are also dwellings of the natives. The 
Hyclrabad district includes all the country between the left bank of the Indus 
tlijg desert, and northward as far as the territories ceded to All Morad. 

‘ SniKARpORE is not situated on a navigable river. This district extends 
bortluvard3 to tlie boundaries of the independent states on the right and left 
shores of the Indus. 

Soil of the ScindUift Provinces, — Near the banks of the river the soil is in many places 
bf a loose sandy description ; but where this does not form the principal characteristic, it 
consisu of a fine loamy rich day, exceedingly fertile ;^darge tracts of 1 Jnd are impreg- 
nated with nitre,* and of course valueless for agricultural purposes. The hills are 
composed of sandstone, and therefore barren ; still in the distance they form a pleasing 
^^^'ground to the view and a relief Id the eye. Some of tlie limestone occasionally met 
are of a variegated nature; red and green hues. Numerous fossil sea shells have beci 
’ '^covered in these hills, full 20() miles from the »e;i. 

IV. 6 F 
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Irrigation , — “ Tliis is principally effected by river and canal water; wells are very 
stldoir resorted to. Duiing the height of the flow of water, which lasts about tw^ 
months, little or no exertion is necessary for leading them to an approximate land. At 
other times the Persian wheels are used ; these arc of a most deplorably clumsy con- 
struction, genetally worked by a cam* !, whose tail ungainly gait looks most miserable, 
and even ludicrous, v\hen harnessed to the apparatus l)lin(Jfolded, and stalking round 
and round all day; the tiough that receives the water from the pots on the wheel is so 
badly constructed, that full a moiety returns from whcr.ce it came, th:is causing double 
labour. When the rivers get very low, and the waters .ha\e to be raised fifty or one 
hundred feet, it is usual to have a reservoir midway ; and mi that case two wheels and a 
double set of camels, or cattle, are required to bring the water to tho desired level/ 
Canals are constructed in evt'ry possible direction, but though nect ssary, they are the 
cause of constant expense and vexation. The canal clearing season i»i the annual harvest- 
home to numerous people, who receive large advances for clearing them of the sand, &c., 
which settle in the teds during the past inundation. It is usual with the parties thus 
engaged to put ofl' all debts and diffumities till this period, wlii'n they arc liquidated in- 
f tauter from the tulvances received from government. It a|>pcars a nect'isary evil, but 
no doubt, when time will admit, the sirkai will tret teti times the labour, and conse(|ucnily 
good, done for one-lialf tl|e present outlay, VVatcrconvses are constructed of a consicier^ 
able lengtii from the dificij'nt canals ; these intersect the country in every direction, and 
greatlv impede liavcllinir. As rain cannot be depended on, these arlilit ial contiivances are 
actually nect'ssai y. When, li(Ave\e r, by good chance any heavy rain falls about the end 
of June, it pioves a perIVet godsend, as ii enables the seed to be sown before the rise of 
the livers. Sucli seasons piove plentiful, but they are rare indeed. 

Cultii'atum , — “ As the natives of Scinde have not yet learnt the value of an export 
tiade, the cultivation of the couiitry is eonfined to such product* as they retjuire for 
home consurnpiiof;. Indigo, cotton, tobacco, A'c., could be grown to any extent, and prove 
as productive as in any p.irt of India — but at present these staple artieL*s of trade are neg- 
lected, except to tl e extent of local consumption, and will be so till European capital 
and skill are b-ought into play. In Lower Seinde the staple growth consists of Joar 
(IIolcus Sorgum) and Jlajree {TL iipicatus) and Dhan. This harvest, which is gathered 
in Deceniber and January, is that which is principally depended upon, Dban proves 
highly productive on u ell-Moodcd lands, when the river has risen to its full height ; but 
in some seasons this crop fails, and cannot be dcpeiidcd *)n, as well as tim first-men- * 
tioned grains, winch are produced by artificial iriigation. The sugar-cane thrives well 
in many paits of Lower Seinde, is cafiable of vast improvement, and mitiht be greatly 
extended. Indian corn, sweet potato ( batatas) and various other nutritious 
prodijclions thrive well, but the cultivation is very limited indeed, scarcely enough fur 
local consumption. In UpjKT Seinde, wheal, bailey, and gram are staple grains under 
cultivation, and any excess of produce finds its way by easy transit to Lower Seinde, 
where it is retailed to great advanlaue, and at a high price. 

J a gear and Waste Lands . — “The Jageer lands are far more extensive in Lovi'er 
than Ufjper Seinde. They comprise more than a fourth of the territories attached to 
the British rule. It vv^s a wise policy, and certainly a just one, of Sir Charles, to re- 
store to the Jageenlars their rent-free lands ; and his orders, from all I can belli*, have 
been judiciously canied out. When lapses by death lake place in any of the Jageerdars ^ 
who have been confirmed in their Jageers by the English government, a fourth of the 
value or produce of the said rent-free lands, viz., the Jageerdar*s share, is to revert to 
government. This is a fair provision, as it does not affect the incumbents, and may he 
looked upon in the light of tribute. These parties have undisputed and quiet posses- 
sion of** their lands, and where they derive water for irrigation from canals formed at the 
expense of government, there they are called upon to pay* a certain sum as their share 
for the benefits derived, , ^ . 

“The waste lands are very extensive, principally situated in unfavourable localities 
for irrigation. Such tracts s.8 are impregnated witfr^carhonate of soda, nitre, and muriate 
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of toda, are of course utterly unproductive, and the extent of such tracts is very srreat ; 
^le waste lands first mentioned arc not however completely useless, as the shrub^ and 
jungle found on them serve to feed large herds of camels and cattle. 

Population , — ^^The Mussulman sect predominate over the Hindoo, it is said, by three 
to two. A year or two ago an attempt was made to ascertain the extent of the popula- 
tion, both as to number and classes, but the people appeared averse to giving the neces- 
sary information, and the governor hari a t(*o noble and English spirit to ascertain t) e 
fact by force ; all fMiempts were therefore withdrawn, and it must be left to some future 
period to asceitain the fact. Jjt is next to impossible to form a tolerably correct guess 
—of the large ciiies auJ tqwns a pre tty near (slimate could be made, but that is of 
4ittle use. Th^‘ territory is said to be thinly peopled, and perhaps conectly so, owing 
to agricultural pursuits being cfAifined to the localities which have the means of irriga- 
tion by rivers and canals. If wells were resorted to more genera ly, as is the case in 
Upper India, there is no doubt that numbers would be attracted lo the province, as the 
land is very productive wlien properly attended to. The Scindians ^e, irencrally speak- 
ing, strong and hardy, many of them tail, with dark complexions. Those who arc in 
comfortable cii^umstances, anti not exposed, are however very fair, Tliis is particulaily 
the case with the women, who are secluded, and may correctly be termed of the fail 
Very few RaJj)oots, Brahmins, or ladies to 1)«? seen. Meat and wine do not 
come amiss to them. They arc a very imfustiious set, and thj most wealthy as the na- 
tural consequence. All are addicited to smoking to an alarming extent : a hookah 
peculiar to this part of India, is in use ; the liookah bottom is of earthenware — very 
large, to which a nearly horizontal snake is attached, so adjusted as to enable the 
smoker to sit Ut his case on tlie floor, and continue his woik, smoking at the same time : 
the snakes are of:en four or five feet in length. They smoke tobacco, as also ganjah 
(Cannabis ImHca), to a great extent, supplied from Candaliar, Cabul, und the coun- 
tries between the Indus and Herat. They use and smoke it the same way as the Egyp- 
tians. The dress of the |M?opIe is unlike any other part of India. Their caps are ex- 
ticmely fanciful and pretty, but give no shade to the face: they are made of (juilted 
cloth, and of all the coloiUvS of the rainbow ; some arc worked in with oold and silver 
ikread. The turbans worn by the Hindoos are of an immense magnitude, and it puz- 
zles tl.e beholder to know how they can he constructed ; lliese turbans arc the reposi- 
tvrivs of any valuable documents they may have, as well as jewels, or other lijjlit pro- 
perty. Nearly all, whether Mussulmans or Hindoos, wear beards, which they often dye 
ul' a red colour. Tlie women are also fond of dyeing the hair. The belter class of 
btindians wear a long shirt, of line or coarse cloth, agiccably to the circiim.stances oj 
die wearer, which readies nearly to the ancles, and is uncoiifncd by any waistband — 
also loose drawers underneath. All the jioor and woiking classes ha-c an enormous 
^luantity of superfluous clothes on, generally dyed blue, and they wear them round the 
"’•"ist. Indeed, so enveloped are they, that had they been inhabitants of a cold regkffi, 
they could not have required more clothing lliaii is now resorted to. The belter class 
of females follow the practice of liic Egyptian women, and when walking abroad are 
covered with an immense piece of cloth in flie shape of an extinguisher, which is ga- 
thered together on the crown of the head, reaching lo the soles of the feet, having 
small eyelet-holes perforated in front, before the eyes, to enable them to see their way \ 
'these envelopes are of white cloth, and the .wearers look like so many walking ghosts. 
The population suffers greatly occasionally from epidemic disorders, as is the case in all 
parts of India, and therefore must be calculated upon accordingly. 

Revenue Collections , — **The svtftetn in vogue during the native administration is still 
Wried on, with very trifling modifications, which, under European management, is con- 
sitlered objectionable. The land revenue, 1 have been informed i^, with some verystrifling 
cxcepiionj^ taken in grain, anfl the average share apfffopriated to goveftiment varies a 
ihird and a fourthf The other two portions are immediately and widely s[f\*ead Ijjj the 
t'uliivaiors, to satisfy the present wants of themselves and the surrounding population ; 
"'hile the government share must be mbred until the rnarket^get exhausted, or else dis- 
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posed of at a veij low rale. It also places it in the power of I lie government to create 
a niofiopoly, if such should be wished, and which ought not to exist. From casual ii^ 
quiries I have made, I am led to believe a cash revenue settlement could not be intro- 
duced without much trouble, and then at a very low figure, as a preliminary measure. 
It would also require the aid of well experienced settlement oificers to carry out such a 
plan successfully. The system of taking revenue in kind was not so objectionable 
during the time the Ameers had the rule, as they paid their troops, public and domes- 
tic servants, &c., in grain — tliereby finding a vent for the produce^^ which under the 
European system of management, cannot be resorted to.^ The farming practice prevails 
for minor revenue collections in Upper and Lower Scindc, as 'in the time of the native 
reigns. Indeed it will be out of the question altering the old system without the aid ofc 
experienced revenue officers, and even to them if will hi a difficult task to persuade the 
rural population to swerve from old and established customs, A vciy experienced and 
well-informed Scindiau whom 1 met at Jussuimere, gave me the miniitim of the former 
and present management of revenue matters ; but with actual experience, it would not 
be correct to give publicity to what he said. The measures and weights by whicii the 
reyemie is collected liave exclusive application to Scinde. ' 

Climate , — So much piejudice exUts in disfavour of the climate of Scinde, that any 
individual attempting to speak in its favour has a fair chance of not lieing cieiljiled. 
In my progress through tjie country, 1 have 'seen as many sturdy, old gray-headed men 
ill the villages, as are to be met with in any poitioi«»of tlie Company's dominions. The 
great loss of European life amongst the military, must be attribnicd, in mo>t cases, to pro- 
visions, or existing exposure in a newly coded province. When the troops can rommand 
as many comforts and conveniences in Scinde as arc to be found in (Jangvtic India, little 
doubt can exist that it is equally fiec from disease, 1 hear that veiy fi w casualties havi 
occurred among the European officeis, civil and military, the last year or two, and such will 
generally be the case among those wlio are comfoilahly sheltered, arc temperate, and 
devote tliemselves to njcntal and bodily exeicisc in moderation. 8o*Tie of the stud* and 
others, have resided m the pro\incc from three to se\en ytais, and enjoy as gootl 
health as they could ha>e done liad they been in any favouied station attached to the 
Bombay Presidency. In a good liouse, well secured by glazed doors and windows, and 
with a single tattee, the temperalnre duting May and .lunc will not exceed Kli deg., and 
w’ithotit the latter, 86 deg. or 88 deg. Good houses ore how*ever rare. A few are to 
be found at Kurrachee, one at Hydrabad, and one or tw^o at Sukkur. When comniodi-* 
oils and well-constructed mansions arc as numerous iu Scindt* as they are iu the 
other provinces of India, wx* shall hear no more of the Ime and cry that it has been 
the fashion t > make, wiihojiit reference to the causes, since the province became a compo- 
nent part of the East India Company's Possessions. During all the hot season, that is 
from the loth of April to the end of November, such an occuireuce as a hot jiiglit 
se'idom kuown ; on the contrary, the nights are cold, and 1 have heard of officers, living 
in well-situated localities, finding it necessary to use more covering at night than they would 
think it expedient U'ing in England during' the summer months. Fiom October to the 
middle of April ihc weather is charmingly pleasant, and from the middle of Novembci 
to the same period in F’ehruary, tlie cold is intense mosniiig and evening for India. The 
extreme lieal complained of at Sukkur, can be accounted for by the position of the can- 
lonmeuts. All the banacks ami officers* houses aic situated on barren calcareous forma- 
tions— they can hardly be ifesignated hills ; these rocks become so hot at mid-day thiit 
none can walk on them barefooted with impunity. The heal is retained, more or less, the 
whole night, and the place nevtr becomes coo), exceplf for the few months of cold weather. 

It is not just to Judge of the old province from a residence at this awful station. A at 
more pleasant and agreeable locality could have been selected for a military * 

few miles lower down the stream^; where the hanks of iKc river arc very high ^ 
and the seSnery romantically pretty, with the advantage of being 10 deg. 
cooler. The dll" t lliat pievails in Scinde is, (perhaps, more distressing than any dcg‘< ^ 
of heat. Bui, by aitificialocontrivanecs., and some* cxpi use, the European resident is no 
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^ inconveiiienceil. Dosl oqiially prevails in many of tlic military statipns in the North- 
western Provinces, particularly those on the bunks of the Siitledge ; but houses with 
every convenience and comfort have been constructed, at any expense, at those stations, 
to insure comfort froni the external enemies, lu'at and dust. When such is the case in 
the Scindiaii province, 1 doubt not wc shall hear notliing more of the evils now com- 
pUiiiied of. 

Jitvers . — “The Indus is the only iij.vi^^ab!e river all the year round; from its left 
bank many smalUtreams, called river, branch off. Those are only of use for irrigation. 
The Indus, after the junotioiuof the Sullcdgc, or lather the Gharra River, with it, has 
no Iribulaiic 8 ir its wl.olo cr.Mirsc to the sea. This is one reason why it is so far inferior 
to its sister sti am, the Ganges. Though these two grand rivers take opposite course 
to the sea from their source — tlfe Ganges running from west to east, and the Indus from 
north to south (leaving out the varying points of tlie compass), still the prevailing winds 
during the inundation of hoth rivers are adapted for each, for the navigation against the 
stream; the prevailing wir'd in Scinde during that f)eriod being ^a)uth and south-west, 
and, on the Ganges, east am^ south-east; and we may be led truly to exclaim with the 
iniinoital ]joei*, ‘These aie thy wondrous works, Parent of Good.’ r 

Seenvrt /, — “ The traveller who only penetrates a few miles on either side of the 
Jiklus, would pronounce Scinde a steiile ^ountry, and devoid^f all picturesque beauties. 
Such, however, is not the case, and though not very rich iij forest scenery, still, very 
handsome groves of trees arc to I5fc met with. Some of the views on the banks of the 
'‘inail winding tributary rivers — more particularly at the season of the inundation— are 
I'harming to the eye ; the fuliage of the trees along the banks being rich in the extreme. 

In the ncighliouihood of Ilydrubad, for many miles along the winding Fullailee, this is 
the case. The liver view of Sukkur, Bukkur, and Ilorce, with the Rocky Island, is 
also exceedingly imposing as you approach from the south. It would form a rich paint- 
ing, if transferred to canvass at the time of the lise of the river. At Khyrpore, the 
lesidcnce of IMecr-Ali Moorud, ai? nnmerous bcauiifnl gardens, which would be an 
ornament in any part of the continent. The babool tree {Mimom Arahicety H Far* 
ftrsi(tna) attains gieat perfection in Scinde, such as is not to be met wtith in any other 
j/.iH of India. Occasionally tlu* banian tree (FiVv/a Indiva) is to be met with, but by 
via means common. Some inferior specimens of the prcpnl (Fivus religiosn) are to be 
met uith, and aic valued acroiding tottii lr scaicencss by the Hindoos. The elegant 
m-eni ti*ec {Mrlia Azadiravhta) makes uj), however, by its richnc.ss, for the poverty of 
iho'je just enumerated, and \ies with the babool in giving effect to the sylvan views. 
Many other shrubs, loo nnmerous to enumerate, are scatter d about ; and, in orchards, 
the mango-tree thrives reinui kahly well, and the fruit is well flavoured as any to be 
found in this country. The view of the fort and citadel of Hvdrabad is also vpry im- 
posin^j from a distance — being well elevated on a limestone lock. ^ 

General Observations . — “Numerous aiticles of oxporl, suclr as indigo, saltpetre, 
buffaloes’ hides, mid horns, goat-skin, &e., are procurable in large quantities and reinii- 
nerative prices, between Hydrabad and Mopitan, principally near the latlir place, it is to 
lui owned ; but then at such prices and at such an advantageous weight, that the expense 
of river carriage will fall vciy light. The indigo is very fine the saltpetre very pure. 

I he buffaloes’ hides are also large, and of the best description. An agency from any in- 
fluential house in Bombay would lind a branch agency in Scinde highly advantageous. 1 
•itn not well acquainted with the customs’ duties li?viable on expoit. transit goods of this 
description, but I feel sure the governor would afford every facility in encouraging trade 
to the province. Funds to a considerable amomit, would be available monthly, for good 
hills on Bombay, at a slight prcinium. 

‘‘ With the exception ofjlhe direct road from thejjcity of Hydrabad Rorefi, there is 
ttoihing worthy of the name in Scinde. Wheeled carriage is unknown; ii^eed, the face 

the country Is so cut up by canals and, water-courses, that no wheclca conveyances 
Jjmild he used. Camels, bullocks, as^es, Ac., are the only means in use as land carriage.^ 
I he former are poor weak creature# compared to those in hse in the Punjaub and pro- 
Jtju cs. Mules, of an excellent hired, are readily to be had, but at ratlior high prices. 
ba/.ai’? '>f ilm piincipal towns arc generally well blocked, but the price.* of all #iiliclcs^ 
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exorbitantly dear;; and as nericks are not countenanced, a few wealthy men create mono 
polies^.and keep up prices of every description of goods. At Kurrachee, Hydrabad, 
Sukkur, and Shikarpore, are well-supplied Parsee shops, where almost all descriptions o 
European goods are to be had ; and it is a wonder these traders do not look to the advan- 
tages they could derive by exporting inland produce to Bombay, instead of making re- 
mittances. The only reason that can be assigned is, that it is not their profession. At 
the principal station of Kurrachee it was highly pleasing to hear the eulogitims passed by 
the native population on the excellent Si» Charles, who, it appears, ijy their account, 
lends an attentive ear to every complaint, and permits thg poorest persons to approach 
his residence with any petitions they may have, and that at any Hour. . 

the way^pr natural curiosities, the botanist could readily fill an herhai with choice 
and nondescript specimens, and the mineralogist and gcolt>gist be equally successful. For 
four months iVi the year these researches could be followed. Fossil specimens are abun- 
dant, of a description to enchant a Cuvier. 

I have almost emitted to say that salt is an untaxed article in Scinde, and to be 
purchased for eight or leu annas per maund. This is a great l>lcssing to the poor.*’— xVbreA 
ojf a Traveller who has sojourned in the eountn/. 

The above extracts, dated Mofussil, appear to be the best sketch which we 
have yet read of this coujitry. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

.^SSAM— A K ACA N — A N U TKN ASSKUliM . 

Assam, — This inland and well-watered territory is, as 3’et, little known. 
Even its boundaries seem to us to be but iinperlectly determined* It was divided 
into Upper, Central, nnd Lower Assam, inclosing an estimated area of from 
18,000 to 20,0()0 square miles, and a population of from 500,000 to 600,000. 

It is well known that the country, generally low, is very fertile, with districts 
of undulating hills. It is watered by the Bahrampootra and numerous streams, 
which, during the flood season, inundates all the low grounds. Assam owes its 
celebrity, likely, to the establishment of the Assam Tea Company, who have suc- 
ceeded in cultivating sevefal tea plantations, wdicther profitably or otherwise we 
have no means of knowing. The following extracts are from a sketch of the 
country recently written by an officer, who was sent to the district by the Indian 
government. 

He describes the jangle fever as fearful to Europeans^ and the ascent in the 
river craft, he says, is'cxtremely tedious. He was two months ascending in a 
budgerow, which he exchanged for a canqc forty-eight feet long, being a hollowed 
single tree. Of the latter part of the voyage he says, — 

“ The solitarinees of my position, only enlivened by the song of eighteen merry 
paddlers, pulling from morning to night, at the rate of forty or fifty miles a day, against 
a rapid stream, was perhaj^s the worst part of the story. The scenery, if not positively 
devoid of picturesque beauty, wearfed me from monotonous character. Sand-bank8» 
woods, and hrtls, unvaried by the residence of man or the slightest token of civilisation, 

< constituted its heading features. Occasionally a boat might be encountered, but except- 
ing from the rude salutation pf the wild crew, the styreaming of wild fowl, and the loud 
crash of falling banks, prostrating lofty trees InloUhe bosom of the river, not a sound 
was* heard to relieve the pervading solitude." 
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He reached Butpetah, his for eight months ; he says — 

“The population of Burpetah is estimated at about three thousand fouls ; their huts 

built without any regularity on high artiiiciai mounds of earth, in the centre of 
gardens of betel nut and plantain trees, clumps of bamboos, cane, and grass jungle, 
mango, and other large trees, under the shade of which, impervious to the sun, roads or 
channels intersect the town in every direction. In the rainy season these channels, 
owing to the inundation of the couiitiy, pre filled w^iih water many feet in depth. Every 
house, cousequerttlv; is provided Avith ( .te or cporc canoes, in which the inhabitants visit 
each other’s isolated positions; and the cattle are brought upon the little eminences at 
night, and housed uCter.Lmes under the same roof with the family, if not in the same room. 
•Daily may the rattle he seen swimming across these street-streams in search of a dry spot 
of land on which to graze. In Uhis nftmner for four months of each yAr — June, July, 
August, and September — arc tlie people surrounded by floods; but, as if # 4 ndowed with 
ani[)hil)ious nature^, they seem ecpially hujipy in or out of the water, and [-ass their time 
on board their boats in {ruling with other villages througiiout Assaij^.” 

Burpetah is subject to ythcr visitations besides water : — 

*‘ln January, February, March, ami April the whole country adjoining Burpetah 
presents a spectudo seldom seen elsewhere; the natives set fire to the jungle to clear 
lii^ land fur cultivatii)n, and to open the tlioronghfare^ bet weewi tlie different villages, and 
the awful roar and rapidity with wh^ h the flames spread caniAtbe conceived. A space 
of many miles of grass jungle, twenty feet hiiili, is cleared in a few hours; and the black 
ashes scatteied over the liiee of the earth after sueli n‘cent veiduie, form one of the most 
gloomy and desolate landscapes that can well be imagined. But so rapid is vegetation 
in Assam, that a few days suflice to alter the scene ; the jungle speedily shoots up with 
greirer strength than ever, and at the approach of the heavy lains in June it again attains 
a lieig'it of many feet. On more occasions than one, though mounted on an elephant, I 
have h;ul tlie greatest difficulty to out-flank a fierce roaring fire, rapidly moving with the 
wind, in a loii^ line over the country. The elephant, of all animals, is the most featful 
of fire ; and on hearing the approaclt of the element he instantly^takes to flight ; but the 
rapidity Avith which the flames spread renders escape most hazardous, especially if the 
wind is high and riV//// r//h The best plan to adopt if a fire breaks out to windward, is 
to circle lound the nearest flank with all e.\pedilion, gaining the space burnt by the ad- 
. vancing flames. On foot, escape would be almost im[>nssil le ; the jungle being impe- 
netrable except by a nairow footpath, and this being fre<jucntly overgrown with grass, if 
In) open spot be near at hand, inevitable destruction must be the fate of any unfortunate 
livelier to leeward of the fire.” 

Hunting buffaloes and elephants, decr-shooting afid hog-shooting are the 
principal sports. For the short period of six months, twenty cases of i^ien 
killed by wild elephants and buffaloes arc recorded. Great improvement might 
he expected from the extension of tea-pljtntations ; but this is resisted by several 
of the tribes. This appears to have caused the insurrectlbn of the Singphoos^ 
in 1843:— 

‘‘ The real origin of the insurrection wa« the occupation of the Koojoo tea garden 
*^tid other tea tracts. The constant desertion of the Dooancah slaves and dependents, 
^'ho are the people chiefly employed in cultivation under the Singplicos, besides the 
advance of civilisation coiiBequent*on the establishment of a considerable village at Jey- 
pore with European residents, was the source of much heart-burning. The occupation 
of Miittuck, formerly under native management, musj also have prove4 distasteful to a 
savage people possessing a wild country and delighting in extensive huntinj^- grounds. 

“ The tea plant is indigenous in Muttu^k, and the Assam Tea Cornpany have cul- 
^'-ated many gardens, greatly to thg benefit of U|)per Assam ; and if the company 
*feadily prosecute the speculation, ftivusaiids of labourers^ will, in the course of time, 
thither for employment, and become permanent settlers. Tea, it is believed, may 
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be grown in sufficient quantity to supply the English market, and afford a liandsornc 
remuneration to* the speculators. An inconsiderate expenditure of capital placed the 
Assam Tea Company in great jeopardy, and at one time it was feared the scheme woula 
be abandoned. The numW of managers and assistants appointed by the Assam Company 
to carry on their affairs, and superintend their tea gardens on large salaries, was quite 
unnecessary : one or two experienced European superintendents to direct the native 
establishment would have answered every purpose. A vast number (i Coolies (or 
labourers) were induced to proceed to IJpper 'Assam, on high wagon, to cultivate the 
gardens; but bad arrangements having been made to aqpply them with proper whole- 
some food, many were seized with sickness. On their arrival at the tcfi- plantations, in 
the midst of high and dense tea jungle, numbers absconded, and others r¥\et an untimely* 
end. The rice served out to llie Coolies from tlie Assam Tea Company's store rooms 
was so bad a”, not to be fit to be given to elephants, much less to human beings. The 
loss of these labourers, who had been conveyed to Upper Assam at a great expense, 
deprived the company of the means of cultivating so great an extent of country as 
would otherwise have been ensured; for the scanty population of Upper Assam offered 
no means of replacing the defic iency of hands. Another importation of lubourers seems 
desirable, to facilitate and accomplish an undertaking formed under most auspicious 
circumstances. Nor was the improvidence of the company in respect to labourers /h^* 
only instance of their misjinanagement. Although the company must have known tliaf 
they had no real use or necessity for a steamer, a^huge vessel was nevertheless pur- 
chased, and frequently sent, up and down the Bahrampoolra river fiom Calcutta ; 
carrying little else than a few thousand rupees for the payment of their establishment in 
Upper Assam, which might have been transmitted through native bankreis, and have 
saved the company a most lavish and unprofitable expenditure of capital.” 

Gold.washing has become so unprofitable in Assam, that it has been almost wholly 
abandoned : there are, however, products which a people loss indolent and less addicted 
to smoking than the Assamese might turn to profitable account : — • 

*‘In many jiarts of the province, coal of a good cpiality is found ; and indeed the 
soil of Assam generally* may be considered extremely rich; it abounds in valuable pro- 
ducts, such as lice, sugar-cane, moongali silk, pepper, mustaid-sccd, and cotton. But 
the bounty of nature is marred by the indolence and apathy of man : the cuitivalor 
seldom looks beyond his immediate wants, and makes no attempt to improve his condi- 
tion. In fact, in agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing industry, this country ” 
may be considered at least a century beiiind Bengal ; and there seems little prospect of 
improvement, excepting by the introduction of a more active and industrious people, 
who might stimulate the natives to increased exertions.” 

The marriage customs oV the Assamese have many points of similarity to those of the 
patriarchs of Israel ; — • 

' “Jacob served Laban as a servant or bondsman many years to obtain in marriage 
Leah and Rachel, who were sisters; and he was not allowed to marry the younger before 
the elder. So in Assam a man may marry tuo sisters, but he must not marry the elder 
before the younger. Ilsis not uncommon, when a man is poverty-stricken, to engage to 
live and work for several years for the father of the girl he wishes to marry. He is then 
called a Cbapunea, a kind of bondsman, and is entitled to receive bhat kupper, food, 
and clothing, but no wages; and at the expiration of the period of servitude, if the girl * 
does not dislike him, the marriage takes place. The man is looked on in the family as a 
khaiiu damad (or son-in-law), and is treated kindly. If the girl’s father be very wealthy, 
and he has no soils, he will sometimes select, from uome equally respectable family, a 
husband for his daughter, and bring him up in his own house. The youth so selected 
is likewise called a Chapunea, and inherits the whole of his father-in-law’s property. 

If a woman’s husband dies^ though she may be only eightejn or twenty years of age^she 
can never mUrry again.” ' ^ 

This officer says, of the country of the Gj^rows, 

“ An immense quantity of cotton is groWn oif their hills. This, until 1843, was sub- 
ject to a tax paid by the purchaser to government, at the market where the Garrows bring 
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down their cotton for sale; but, owing to the mal-practices of tlie native collectors ap- 
j^ointed to receive the customs, little profit accrued to government after the exposes of 
the establishment had been paid. For the encouragement of trade and a freer intercourse 
with our people, the customs have lately been entirely abolished ; hut it is supposed that 
a plan for the assessment of the whole of the Garrow cultivation will, if possible, shortly 
be adopted. The climate of the Garrow hills, however, offers a serious obstacle to this 
measure; for, according to our present information, no European constitution could en- 
dure a iengthcne.c- residence amongst inem; and without the constant presence of a Bri- 
tish officer, armed with authority to arrange their affairs, neither the advancement of civi- 
lisation, nor ih^' realisation of a revenue sufficient to defray the expense of retaining and 
* settling the cc intry, could be Ycomolished.'* 

The Garrows are a wild uncivilised race. Disciplined troops would-be necessary 
to protect the cultivators of cotton or other crops from their swords, spears, and 
poisoned arrows ; their neighbours, the Cosseahs, are an athletic race — ^who, if 
disciplined, «would be more than a match for the Sepoys. Assam, if properly 
opened, and if steam-navigation were put into regular operation, and if' the 
people of the country were thoroughly subjected to orc^r, would become a most 
productive and commercial region. ^ 


ARACAN. 

This fertile but unhealthy district is included within the presidency, 
and extends along the east side of the Bay of Bengal, from Cape Nigrais 
15 deg. 53 min. to 21 deg. 30 min., and was wrested from the Burmese 
in 1824, and forms a narrow district, with many good harbours and several small 
inlets. Its length is about 500 miles, its breadth from forty to eighty-five miles. 
The (lopulation was formerly estimated at more than 2,500,000 of inhabitants ; 
at present at not probably 250,000. It is generally an undulated region, but 
with unhealtliy marshes along many parts of the inlets and shores. The rivers 
are numerous, and mostly navigable for small craft ; vessels of about 250 tons 
enter the Aracan There arc several islands and rocks otf the coast. Extensive 
forests cover a great part of the country. This territory is capable of yielding 
every •tropical product, but on coming into British possession, it was in the ii^ost 
itavage state, and the people, under the King of Burmah, in the most degraded 
condition. Under the Indian governm^it, much in the way of improyement has 
been effected ; but the country, generally, is susceptible of infinitely greater culti- 
vation, and of profitable exploration. Salt is prepared along the salt creeks. Teak 
and other valuable timber trees are abundant; and, where cultivated, rice, and 
every other tropical product grow in profusion. Many fruits, as the orange, 
^ango, plantain, and other kinds, grow in natural luxuriance. Elephants abound, 
battle also thrive, and the fowls of the air and the fishes of the sea |ire said 
be plentiful. Rice, paddy, salt, timber, bufftJo horns and hfdes, elephants' 
feeth, oils, and some sugar, tobacco, silk, cotton, wax, &c., appeal; among the 
exports, which latter are included In the tabular accounts of the exports from ' 
Akyab is the chief port, and Aracan, Uie capital, is the next in impojit* 

VOL. IV. Co 
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ance for trade. , This country will no doubt become a valuable productive, and 
consequently commercial district. In fact, the whole of the regions, extending 
from Chittagong to the extremity of Malabar are, with even greater natural 
resources and products, in comparison to Asia, what all Italy may be considered 
with respect to Europe — the Asiatic regions having the superiority of great 
rivers and numerous safe and capacious harbours. 

THE PROVINCES OF TENASSEIUM. 

The province, or provinces, of Tenasserinrf were Acquired by conquest from the 
Burmese in*^1825-6. Tenasserim is divided from Siam by a high mountain range, 
and extends west of those mountains along the east coast of the Bay of Bengal, 
from between 11 deg. and 19 deg. north lat. The savage regions and people of 
Burmah separate Tenasserim from the British territory of Aracan, and Lower 
Siam, which, stretches south to the Malay peninsula. Tenasserim is far mpre 
healthy than Aracau. |l''he rainy and dry seasons nearly divide the year into 
equal parts. The dry has its cold and hot periods. Various crops arc cultivated, 
among others, tobacco very generally, sugar canes, cotton, hemp, indigo, various 
vegetables, long pepper, cardamons, catechu, and various fruits, nuts, &c., grow 
wild ; valuable teak and other useful timber abound in the forests ; salt is made 
along the coasts ; minerals are also said to be plentiful, coal and iron have been 
discovered. 

The progressive (fevelopment of the natural resources of Tenasserim has been 
of great commercial value since the occupation of the country by British 
authority. The teak timber trade, and ship-building, have been the prominent 
occupations. 

Moulmein, the capital, has thriven since its foundation in 1825, by Sir 
Archibald Campbell, more rapidly than any other European settlement in the 
East, unless Singapore lie excepted. The governor resides at Moulmein, and 
subordinate authorities are established at Tavoy, Mergui, &c. Moulmein is in 
the northern division of Tenasserim, called Martaban, and situated on the river 
Khan-Luen. The island of Balu forms, a natural breakwater, which completely 
shelters the harbour. The internal river navigation, and its port, with the rich 
internal country, renders Moulmein one of the best seats for a commercial 
emporium in the East. These advantsfges account for its flourishing trade and 
for its prosperity. Its direct trade with London commenced in 1837. 

STANDARD OF COINAGE. WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES, FOR BRITISH 

INDIA. 

A congidersble amount of business is transaated according to measures and weights recognb^ 
by local usage, which are noticed elsewhere, acrording«^6 the Presidencies in which they j 
but the following, having beci# declared standard tlirpi^boiit the British territories In Indio, ar 
here inserted.— also Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. ^ a ins 

< — The standard min of British India is the Company’s rupee, weighing IHOgrain. 
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troy, or one tola, and containing eleven-twelllhs silver and one-twelfth alloy, to which the other 
silver coins, viz., double, half, and quarter rupees, and two anna pieces, b&r in all respect a 
one proportion. The value of the Company's rupee is nearly the same as that of the Hiadras, 
Bombay, Ferrukabad, and Sonat, and is equal to fifteen-sixteenths of the late sicca rupee. 

The following are subdivisions of the Company’s rupee : — 

d pie ^ 1 pysa | 4 pysa « 1 anna. | 10 annas = 1 rupee. 

Wei^kU * — The unit of the British Indian pohQcrary system is called the tolah. It weighs 
IHO grams Englisli troy weight. •From it upwards are derived the heavy weights, viz., chittak, 
seer, and mun -or maiind) ; and by its subdivision the small, or jeweller's weights, called 
*roashas, ruttees. and dlians. 

; • 

4 Dhan s= I ruttee = 1*875 gr. troy. I 5 tollah = 1 chittak = 1 oz. 17 dwt. 19gr.tr. 

8 ruttees I masha = 15 „ 16 chittaks 1 seer = 2 lbs.*6 oz. troy. 

12 masha = I tola s 7 dwt. 12 gr. | 5 seer zz 1 pusseree. 

8 pusseree = 1 mun zz iOO lb. troy, or 82 2-lb. avoirdupbis. 

The mun ii^sometimes called the British India, sometimes the new bazar mun, or maund. , 

For the conversion of English troy weights into those of India, the following scale will 

su®ce:- 


lb. Troy. 

Ounedf 

Peiiny- 

wt^ighr. 

Groin. 

Tolas anl!^ De* 
ciuals. 

I 

IS 

240 

S7f.O 

32*000 


1 1 

20 

480 j 

1 3*6606, Sit. 



i“ 

24 

i 0*1333, &c. 




1 ! ooorts, &c. 

‘t 


The agreement of tlic mum weight wifli the 100 Jb. troy, alTorda a ready means of ascertaining 
Its relative value in the standards of other countries employed in weiglfing the precious metals, as 
tables of the latter are generally expressed in weights troy. • 

Troy weight being used only for bullion, some rules are necessary for the conversionof Indian 
into avoirdupois weight, the latter being used exrlusivelv for commercial transactions. 

As 85 seers Indian weight are equal to 72 lb, avoirdupois, the f dlowing scale may be adopted 
for mutual conversion ; viz. to convert Indian into avoirdupois weight, multiply the weight in 
seers by 72, and divide by 85, and tlie result will be the weight in lb. avoirdupois. Or, multiply 
the weight in muns by 86, and divide by 40, and the result will be tne weight m cwt. avoirdupois. 

To convert avoirdupois into Indian weight, multiply the weight i t lbs. by 85, and divide bv 72, 
and the result will be the weight in seers. Or, multiply the weight in cwt. by 49, and divide b; 
36, and the result will be the weight in muns or maunds. 

ToTacilitate calculations it may further be observed, that 7 muns are equal to 576 lbs. ; 49 
nuins to 86 cwt. ; and 254 muns to 180 cwt., or 9 tons ; or one ton avoirdupois is equal to anonf 
‘-J7i muns. 


rUBLIC LOaliS IN INDIA. 

India 5/ocAr.— Capital 6,000,000/. bearing interest at 10^ per cent.,, which rate is to be main- 
tained during continuance of the charter. 

India Bonds bearing interest 2^ per cent., payable 81st of March, and 80ch of September. 

AVm/ Five per Cent Tramfer Remifiahk Loan, — This loan bears interest at 5 per cent, per 
^nnum, payable half-yearly to residents in India in cash, and in Europe in bills at twelve months* 
tl&te, at the rate of 2r. Id. per sicca rupee. This loan cannot be paid off before the 22nd of April, 
18.54, and not till after fifteen months* previous notice. 1 he principal receivable at the option of the 
liolder, eitiier in cash at the general treasury at Calcutta, or in bills on London at twelve months* 
date at 2«. Id. per sicca rupee, fjiie Court of Directors having the option of poftponing payment 

the same for one, two, or three years, paying interest at 5 per cent per annum 

Transfers of tlfis loan may be registered at the India House. 

Bengal Book Debit of QUt Dec, 1884, 10/4 Jvg, 1885, and 15/4 Junuar^, 1886. — These loans 
•‘wir interest at 5 per cent, payable half-ydarly. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

CEYLON. 

The island of Ceylon is separated from the Tinnevelly Coast of India by the 
Gulf of Manaar; the gulf is bounded to the north-east by a narrow ridge of sand 
and rocks^ mostly dry : it is called Adam’s Bridge^ aiMl it extends nearly east and 
west nine or ten leagues ; the east end joining to the Island Manaar^ which is« 
close to Ceylon^ in about latitude 9 deg. norths and*the west end to the Island of 
Ramisseranr, situated close to the continent. There is a narrow passage for 
small country tradjng boats, drawing about three feet water^ between the island 
and the main, but this bar or reef excludes all other i^avigation. 

* # Ceylon extends from north to south between 5 deg. 5G min. north, to 9 deg. 
50 min. nortt^ latitude. From Dondra Head to Point Pedro, its length is alx u/. 
270 miles, and in its greatest breadth about 145. 

The Portuguese landed here in 1505 ; twelve years after which they began 
to settle factories. They were previously opposed by the Arabs, who appre- 
hended the loss of the trade in cinnamon ; with which the latter had until then 
supplied all Europe. The Portuguese were kindly received, and formed a treaty 
with the King of Candy, who ‘agreed to pay annually 250,000 lbs. of cinnamon, 
on condition that the fleets of Portugal shoilld defend his coasts from invasion. 
The Portuguese then obtained permission to build a fort at Colombo. In 1623 
the King of Candy made war against them ; but being defeated, he was obliged 
to accept of a peace, on condition of paying the Portuguese a tribute of two 
elephants annually. 

The Dutch landed in Ceylon in 1602; and in 1638, in consequence of the 
alleged cruelties and insolence of the Portuguese, the King of Candy sent an 
embassy to Batavia, to request the assistance of the Dutch against them ; and 
the Dutch sent an army and fleet for that service ; “ and," says Milbume, “ by 
open wars and secret contrivances, they in the course of about fifty years expelled 
the Portuguese from the island, of which»they retained possession till 1796, when 
the ports belonging to them were taken by the English forces, who continued 
masters of the seanroasts of the island. It was fully conceded to the British in ^ 
1814 — 15. Wild animals of all kinds,* from the elephant downwards, abound.” 

The principal ports and trading places have been Aripo, Calpenteen, Nc- 
gombo, Colombo, Matura, Point de Galle, Batticaloe, Trincomalee, and Jaflha- 
patam.. Of these, Colombo, Point de Galle, and Trincomalee were the only ones 
frequented by large ships. But recent changes have Wen made.^ The following 
sketch of Ceylon, drawn by Mr. Cushing, American minister to China, appews 
to us the most correct, as it is the most receflh: — 

“ This island, the Taprobane of the Greeks, the Sereudib of the Arabs, ihe Lanca 
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of the Brahmins of India, the Ceylon of Europeans, has a very good name of its own, 
wit, Singhala. * 

It is inhabited chiefly by a race of men similar in their physical characteristics to 
the natives of the south of India, but for the most part of. the Buddhist, and not of the 
Brahminical species of the general religion of India; and after having been in part 
subdued, and for a time occupied, first by the Portuguese and then by the Dutch, it is 
now wholly conquered and possessed by the British, as a colony in immediate dependence 
on the metropolita n government. « 

Although situated nearer^ to the equator than is the Indian peninsula, the meteoro- 
logical position pf Ceylon is^a more advantageous one, so that its climate is milder and 
•more equable, its surface is better watered, to which also the nature of its geological 
formation contributes ; and in conseqiitnce of all this, and of its peculiar political condi- 
tion, it affords a very favourable specimen of the most fertile and productwe of the in- 
tertropicai regions of Asia. 

Ceylon is egg-shaped, and its coast is very little broken by inl^s or other irregula- 
rities of outline. 

“ It presents to the eye the* general aspect of a region of irregularly-disposed mount;>in 
ranges, several of the peaks being of great height, and the whole surrounded by a wide 
l^ek of more champaign country on the sea-coast, intersected by many rivers of extremely 
circuitous course, and covered with vegeiWon, including a^great variety of fruit and 
forest trees and shrubs, affording iSor its principal agricultural productions the cocoa, 
banana, and areca palms (with arrack, oil, and coir cordage, made from the cocoa-tree), 
cinnamon, cotree, tobacco, sugar, both of the cane and the cocoa^tree, and rice, which 
is the principill food of the inhabitants. 

“ In addition to these agricultural productions, its land or its sea affords to com- 
merce several varieties of building, cabinet, and dye woods, buck-horns, gems, chank 
shells and pearls. 

It abounds ifi elephants ; but t^se are of little use in commerce, as they generally 
afford no ivory, and have ceased to be much in demand for war and labour, and they arc 
slaughtered in great numbers as wild game and to deliver the cifltivators^from the injury 
they do to the crops. There is an English officer now in Ceylon who, it is well known 
there, has killed with his own hand nearly a thovsand elephants, simply as objects of 
chase. 

“ Ceylon consists, with reservation of parts of the sca-coast and of some few excep- 
tional substances in the interior, wholly of primitive rock, as greenstone, granite, syenite, 
and especially gneiss ; these rocks, in every degree of combii ation, forming the bciy of 
the island, and the soil consisting of its disintegrated or viecomposed ingredients, in 
which felspar and quartz greatly predominate, enriched ifi some parts, though veiy 
slightly, by vegetable accretions, and by natural or artificial irrigation. 

** Among the mineral substances exceptional to the general substance of the intA*ior 
of the island, are nitre caves, plumbago, manganese, and iron ores, and small ledges of 
dolomite. Gold and quicksilver are spoken of by some authors, but Davy and other 
careful inquirers positively aver that no sucfi things arc to be found in Ceylon. 

The mountains and hills of Ceylon, according to what is usual elsewhere, in 
the case of rocks of the same family, generally have rounded summits and sides, 
hut with deep valleys and ravines in which, the rivers flow. It is a singularity of their 
structure here, that, with scarcely a marked exception, ail the valleys have outlets, and 
U is very rare to see m the interiors lake or a pond. All the valley bottoms and descend- 
ing gorges, as well as the levels, arc planted with rice ; the soil, where the nature of the 
p;round requires it, being trained into terraces one above the other, fronted with small em- 
bankments, which retain the water, and afford the means of crossing the oserflowed 
paddy fields. * ♦ 

In certain <^arts of the island the eaitii is capable of being cut up into cubical 
hitnps of a substance called by the natives mbooh, which is much used in**building wails 4 

a substitute for brick. It is a highly felspathic granitesrock, in a state ot imperfect 
• And the great quantity of felspar occurring in patts of the island, 
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gives to the soil 9 f those tracts a hardish clayey structure, which is very distioguishablv in 
the sinooth and firm substance of the roadsides in the interior, wherever the dispositic^p 
of the ground has given occasion for deep cuts. 

Calcareous and sand rocks are found in some tracts of the sea-coast, but they are 
obviously superhoial, foreign to the general structure of the island, and formed, accord- 
ing ro the best opinions on the subject, by maritime causes, altogether confined to the 
relation between the coast and the sea, and local even there. Of this description seems 
to be the reef or isthmus of sand, sand-rock, and coral, which almost unites Ceylon to 
the mainland of India. It is not well settled whether thjs reef is now in the course of 
growth or decrease, or whether it has alternate periods of both.* Tradition among the 
people of India assumes that in some former condition of this reef, and of the small* 
islands of Manaar and Rameswaram, by means^of it fteylon once formed part of the 
Indian peninsula, and the relative configuration of the two coasts seems to support this 
tradition. 

‘‘Such in genera) are the formation and the most important productions of Ceylon. 

“ Simple as the structure of this island is, the gravest errors on this subject appear 
ip fvorks of well-deserved reputation and authority. * 

“ Hamilton (‘Eastern Gazetteer,* sub voce) gives a more exact idea of the soil of Cey- 
Ion, describing it as ‘ derived from the decomposition of gneiss, granite, or clay iren# 
stone, the principal ingredient of the three being quartz, in the form of sand or gravel, 
and decomposed felspar in the state of clay, combiiKd in different proportions with the 
6xide of iron.* But Hamilton proceeds to say, ‘ It seems extraordinary that, in an island 
the foundations of which are calcareous^ there should be so little calcareous matter and 
so large a proportion of silicious matter in the soil.* When Hamilton saw so plainly 
that the assumed premises led necessarily to a false conclusion, it is very strange that he 
did not reject, or at least question, his premises. The assumption that the foundations 
of the island are calcareous is a gross error, which keeps possession of its place in the 
books, it is inconceivable why, in the face of the most obvious and circumstantial 
facts. ^ 

“Leaving these general topics, it may be acceptable to dwell more at length on some 
particular ones which are quite special to Ceylon — namely, the cinnamon culture, the 
cocoa culture, the chank and pearl fishery, the building, cabinet, and dye woods, and 
precious stones. 

“ First, as to cinnamon culture. This production in its perfect state is almost a 
monopoly of the island of Ceylon, and its growth is confined to a very narrow tract of 
land on the south-west side of the island, chiefly in the neighbourhood of Colombo. 
This docs not seem to be t]ie result of political arrangement merely, but to arise from 
some inappreciable virtue in the combination of climate, soil, and water, and their relation 
to each other, in this island of Ceylon, and in this part of it. Some of these peouliari- 
ties^t is easy to indicate, without its being so easy to understand why the particular con- 
sequence should follow. 

“The tract of country in which alone thefinnamon grows to perfection, is situated on 
the sea-coast, exposed to the air of the ocean. It is in a climate of equable temperature, 
which is at once hot and moist— hot from its tropical position, and moist from the fre- 
quency and pientifulness of rains. The general level of the country is low, in the midst 
of fresh-water lakes, divided from the sea by. a narrow riband of land. *And the water in 
the soil of the cinnamon gardens is of extraordinary purity, so as to be for that reason 
much in request in the neighbouring city as a beverage. This exact combination of in- 
fluences does not occur any where else in the island, atf least not in the same degree. 

“But the crowning fact is the nature of the soil. It is in great part pure quartz sand, 
of a gre5i8h to a, pearly white lustre. A specimen of it being^carefullv dried by Dr. Davy, 
was found to consist of 98;5 silicioAssand, vegetable matter, and 1 water. This cir- 
cumstance impresses one very strongly on visiting the cinnamon gafd^ns, it seems so 
‘ strange to see a plain of pure quartz sand whitene^in the sun, and yet covered over with 
a luxuriant growth of trees. ‘ In richer soils the afolna is said not to develop itself in the 
same concentrated form. 
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These plantations may well suggest a doubt as to the truth of the proposition so 
lyiqualifiedly laid down by some authors, that * earth, destitute of *organic matter, 
cannot sustain vegetation.’ Certainly it is not organic matter which supports the cinna- 
mon trees of Colombo. Another case to the same effect is that of Ayun Musa (the 
sources of Moses), in Arabia where I saw a spot of the most unmixed and unpromising 
sand converted into a garden simply by diurnal irrigation. 

‘‘Perhaps the name of garden, which is commonly applied to the cinnamon planta- 
tions may lead to . n erroneous conception of t^eir nature. The cinnamon tree {Laum$ 
cinnainonuifn)/\x\ its natural gtate, grows to the height of about twenty feet; but the 
bark, which is r.be only vUlua^le part, is found to lose much of its highly aromatic quality 
•in the mature nec. Accordingly, the trees are cut young, when the stems are only five 
or six feet long, and less than an inch ttiick at the largest end. The bark is then stripped 
or peeled off in long pieces, like willow bark, scraped carefully to remove its^cuticle, and 
laid out to dry, in doing which it curls up in quills, as they are called, and it is then ready 
for the market, but improves by keeping for a while. The wood is good for nothing but 
fuel. Owing to this mode of cultivation, the cinnamon garden has very much the appear- 
atice of a foibst of scrub oak, the rich bright green leaves of the small trees being 
strikingly in contrast with the white sand of the plain in which they grow. ' " 

, •“It is possible that the fragrance of the cinnamon groves may have been sensible to 
voyagers along the coast of Ceylon, but Itio not believe ihat^it often happens ; no such 
fact was perceived on board the Btmndywine, There is very^iltle of this fragrance per- 
ceptible in the gardens themselves, and the idea of its extending out to sea is laughed at 
ill Colombo. 

“ Secondly, the eocoa tree. In the moist, warm climate of Ceylon, many species of 
palm flourish, and they constitute a class of objects among the most beautiful in the land- 
scapes of the island. They are of great and various uses in the arts of life and in com- 
merce. The talipot, the areca, the banana, the royal cocoa, and the ordinary cocoa trees 
are the most consjjscuous and interesting of the trees of this class. The cocoa tree, above 
all, is valuable not only for its esculent nut and its milk, but for the arrack, the sugar, 
the oil, the cordage, the thatching, and other secondary things Vhich are derived from 
its iriiiik, its fruit, or its leaves, in consequence of which every cocoa tree is a precious 
property, and is the subject of a tax to the government. 

“Thirdly, the chajik and pearl fisheries. All the women of India are accustomed to 
wear a number of rings on their ancles and arms, especially on the latter. These are 
made sometimes of metal, sometimes of other materials, among which a large shell found 
in the waters of Ceylon, a species of buccinum^ is very much :*% request, and of wh'ch a 
great amount is sent to other parts of British India. 

“ But the demand for pearls is still more universal in the ISast ; and their adoption 
^n arkicle of personal ornament in Ciiristendom also, extends the demand to Europe. 
Tlie pearl oyster beds lie in the Straits of Manaar, between Ceylon and the mainland of 
India. 

“ These two fisheries are held by the government and farmed out to individuals under 
stringent regulations. The pearl oyster beds, especially, require repose for the re- 
jjnvdtion and growth of the oyster, without which the whole fishery would soon be ex- 
hausted by irregular divers, and thus destroyed. Accordingly, a is only at intervals of 
several years that pearl-fishing is permitted by the government. 

“ Fourthly, as to the building^ cabineU and dye woods. Of these a great diversity is 
lound in Ceylon, among which the most noticeable are— 

1 • Teak wood. — ^There is saic^tobe but one species of teak-wood, and yet three woods 
^fesold in Ceylon under this name, which closely resemble each other in colour, form, or 
hhre, and so forth, but differ very materially in closeness of grain and in weight. jVhetber 
^hey are distinct species of the* Tectona^ or varieties of the TectonagrandS, or trees of some 
uther genus reseftiMing teak-wood, are quesBons which 1 am unable to arAwer. Either 
these things may be quite pos$ible|^ for on comparing the forest trees 6f Europe and 
^ tlie United States, we find many* ^amples of trees scaroely distinguishable by any 
^tanical difference, and yet producing woods of very dissimilar qualities. I ha*'e 
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already, in a previous letter, expressed the opinion*, derived from competent judges, the 
best of the teak' timber of India is, on the whole, inferior to the best of the oak timlj^r 
of the* United States. At the same time, however, this on comparison may prove, the 
teak-wood, it is said, is tough and strong— that it requires little seasoning and little care 
of preservation in any climate, is very durable, and being oily is good for iron fastenings, 
and is undoubtedly the best ship timber of India. One of the avenues of the Pavilion 
(Government House in Kandy is of young teak trees, but it proves quite unfit to be used 
as an ornamental timber tree, owing to (|be esftreme deciduousness #f its large leaves, 
which perpetually encumber and defile the grounds. 

“ *2. Ebony {Diosjyyriis ehenus), — This wood is one or, the Staples ^f Ceylon. The 
tree is small, and it is only the inner part of the trunk which is valuablet the exterior of 
sappy layers of it being rejected. Its qualities of eitremelhardness, susceptibility of polish, 
and black tip.t are well known. It is employed in Ceylon in the fabrication of carved 
cabinet work, such as chairs and bed-posts, which are manufactured at Galle with much 
taste and beauty. « 

“ 3. Calamander wood. — ^This wood is very hard, exhibiting when polished a variety of 
mixed colours, in which black and fine chocolate predominate, with sdme lines of a 
fawn colour. It is made into tables, in which it greatly resembles the black walnut of 
the United States. t* , 

**4. Jack wood {Artodarpus int€grifolia)l — This is a light wood, nearly of the colour 
and grain of the Havana cfgar box wood, but approaching more to the tint of the palest 
varieties of Bay Mahogany. 

o. Black wood {Dalbergia latifolia). — ^This resembles ebony, but is not so dark or 
so compact and heavy as that. 

‘‘6. Nepairwood. — ^Thiswood when polished, presents a surface of which the groundwork 
is a light brown, and in which are seen large and unequal fibres of black, which though 
longitudinal, yet remind one of the black lines in graphic granite. 

^^7. Satin wood. — This cabinet wood is of a pale yellow, receives ahue polish, and isonc 
of the handsomest of the ornamental woods of Ceylon. This wood is abundant and cheap 
notwithstanding its uses' for ornamental purposes. It is the material with which the beau- 
tiful bridge over the Maha-welle-ganga, at Peradenia, near Candy, is constructed. 

“ 8. Sandal wood ( Santalum album), — This wood has great celebrity throughout the 
East, being used from India to China, as a choice cabinet wood, and as a perfume in the 
funeral ceremonies of the^ Hindoos. It is of close grain, with a colour resembling that of 
the finest cedar, but a good deal lighter, and, like it, has a peculiar aromatic fragrance 
—both which qualities cause it to employed very much for the wood work of fans, as 
alining for glove cases, ladies’ work boxes, and various other select ornamental manufac- 
tures of the same class. The colour of the true sandal wood is a very light red. There is 
another wood, however, of a redder tint, which has somewhat of the characteristic odour ot 
th^^true sandal wood, and is used occasionally in cabinet work. Sandal wood constitutes 
a primary article of commerce on the coast of the Indian Archipelago. 

“ Some of the foregoing woods are very beautiful, but 1 do not think they equal in 
beauty the mahogany, maple, black walnut* curled birch, cherry tree, and others, which 
are commonly employed for cabinet work in America. 

“ 9. Sapan wood (Ciisalpinia sapan). — This is a dye-stufT. Its colour is yellowish, 
like that of Brazil wood, but it does not yield of dye matter either so much in quantity or 
so good in quality. 

** To which let me add, though it be not a forest tree, the dye root called Chay. Th*s 
is a plant cultivated for the roots alone, which furnish tSie colouring matter for the durable 
red, for which the chintzes of India arc famous. The wild plant in Ceylon is considered 
preferaWe to the cultivated, and the right to dig for it is farmed out. This dye-stuff has 
been tried in EiltopCi but not witlf very advantageous results.” 

The lawa and commercial regulations and the tariff of Ceylon, with almost 
every form of administration, require a thoro^j^ reform. 

^ Some good roads have been made in Ceylon.— /Sic« the following; condensed 
statements from o^cial returns for 1847. 
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MISCELLANEOUS STATEMENTS CONDENSED FROM THE OFFICIAL GOVERN MEN! 

REPORTS OF CEYLON. 

returns for 184 ') exhibit a total of 1,421,631; and, adding a 
moderate per contage for the natural increase since the census of 1843, the population 
may be safely taken a', ane million and a half. 

• So iinperf. ot is the means of our information, that it is said to be even impossible to 
ascertain the exact proportion oJ’ Eurc^eans (exclusive of military), who are now settled 
in the island ; nor does any attempt appear at any lime to have been made to arrive at 
an accurate result as to the industrial and vital statistics of the island, the relative 
numbers employed in each branch of manufactures and other occu^^ilions of the people, 
or the duetuations occasioned in the several districts by the extension of cultivation and 
1 he arrival of ^European settlors. 

Again, as regards the table exhibiting births, marriages, and deaths, during the yeai 
1«^6, its materials profess to be extracted from the current records of the native Thombo 
holders, or registrars ; but on examination, k was found to be a mere trail script of the return 
made for the year 1845, and, in faefe that in every year since 4843, the same figures have 
been made to serve, as tlic totals in each are repeated without the variation of a unit. 

Rcliginn. — In a despatch which accompanied the “ Blue Book’’ for 1845, well- 
merited testimony was borne to tiie zeal and ability displayed by the Bishop of Colombo, 
who had just then entered on the discharge of his momentous duties. 

Of the reformed religion, the most numerous sections amongst the Europeans and 
their descendants, and the wealthier classes of the Cingalese, are those of the church of 
England, the Wcaleyaii Methodists, the Baptists, and the Presbyterians both of the 
(4uirch of Scotland and the Dutch church. The latter having been the established form 
of worship during the period wlien Ceylon was a colony of Holland, the Dutch con- 
sistories have still been left in the possession of the churches, and the* most beneficial 
impulse has been given to the extension of Christianity amongst the natives by the 
liberality with which they have at all times given the use of their buildings to the clergy 
of ihc church of England. In the central province of the island a large proportion, 
perhaps the majority, of the Europeans employed in the superintendence of cofiee cul- 
tivation are Scotchmen and Presbyterians ; and a most important point would be gained 
if the places of worship (of which there are lamentably few throughout these districts) 
to hereafter erected by aid from the public treasury, could be opened on the prino^ 'e 
whichdobtains in some of the West Indian and Australian colonies, of their joint «se by 
the ministers both of the churches of England and Scotland. 

** As regards the progress of the church of England, three new churches have been 
sufficiently advanced during the year 1846 to admit of their being opened for the solemni- 
sation of Divine worship ; and one. Trinity Church, at Colombo, has lately been con- 
secrated by the bishop. The new church at Kandy is far advanced towards completion, 
hut. owing to injudicious management on the part of the tommittee, the cost for 
architectural display has been much greater than was justified by the demand for church 
accommodation throughout the colony. A *small church has likewise been licensed at 
Kotmalie ; another has been commenced at Nuwera Ellia ; and others are proposed at 
°&dulla, Rambodde, andPutlain.* Two in the district of Bulatgamme, at Ambagamoa 
and Gallanagaila, are to be served by Mr. Simons, the recently appointed colonial 
chaplain, on his arrival, jointly with that in Kotmalie. In the neighbourhood of 
^nlombo it is probable that •several new churches wll be built by imtive Christians. 
Applications have been made to the bishop for clergymen from several jrery populous 
districts, and he hopes, through the aid of the two Church Missionary Societies, to be 
t*nabled to encourage so very unus^a^and commendable a ^proposal on the p. rt of the 
native Cingalese. Within the same pfcriod, the ministrations of the church have been 
earned to many of the out-stations ; Piitlam, Calpentyn, and Chilaw iv.e served by gne 
von. IV. * 6 li 
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missionary ; Bell,egamnte, Tangalle, and Hambantotte have been newly attached to the 
mission at Matura ; Batticaloa is visited from Trincomalee; Manaar and Mulletwo# 
from Jaffna. In the interior, Kornegalle, Matele, Cabragalla, Gampola, and Puselawa, 
have all been periodically visited by itinerant clergymen, the extent of country being so 
wide, and the residents so scattered, that in no other way, and by no other means, can 
they be reached. 

As regards the Church of Scotland, a minister has, within the last year, com- 
menced his duties in Kandy, where ample funds have been raised fof the building of a 
church, which will, 1 trust, be shortly completed. It is hoped that places of worshij] 
will be provided throughout those districts of the Central .Province, where the majority 
of the European residents on the coffee estates^ are Spotch Presbytcrkins, but are at 
present entirely deprived of the services of a minister of*lheir owmi persuasion. 

^‘As regards the advatice of conversion amongst the native population, although 
there is an external appearance of progress, there is reason to fear that but little way has 
been really made in«lhe establishment of a firm conviction of the truths of Christianity, 
And it is a lamentable fact that multitudes who outwardly, profess to be Christians and 
i\ttfnd on the ordinances of religion, are equally attached to the superstitions of Budd- 
hism, and resort to its temples and priests upon every emergency.* 

At the same time the great body of the natives exhibit no antagonism to Chti»- 
tianity, such as prevails j^mongst the Hindoos and Mahommedans ; with them the 
chief difficulty to be contended with being their apathy and indifference to religion of 
all kinds. 

Education , — Estimating the population of this island at a million and a half, the 
portion receiving education from approved sources does not exceed one-eigbtieth of the 
whole. 

** In all the government schools, in which there are upward of 3000 pupils, and a few of 
the mission schools, English is taught as well as the veinacular languages; and small 
though the number receiving this the most desirable form of cducStion may be, yet 
there is too good reasoq to apprehend that at piesent English education can scarcely he 
carried with advantage much beyond its present extent. The character of the natives is 
such, that it is only in localities where there is European superintendence that the duties 
of a teacher of a language of which the parents of the pupils are ignorant, can be per- 
formed with any degree of attention or success. 

** Besides government and the missionary bodies, there are a great many village and 
temple schools conducted by Buddhist priests aud others, in which the pupils are taught 
to read and write the vernacular in such numbers that these attainments appear to be as 
generally possessed by ihe^ Cingalese as in the ordinary communities of Europe. The 
number, therefore, who are in a condition to profit by useful books in the native lan- 
guages is very different from the small fraction of the population given above as refceiving 
education. But it is a matter of deep regret that the books which form the curriculum 
in the priests* and private schools are wholly of a legendary character, puerile and un- 
profitable to the last degree, and in a langqage, too, very different from the vernacular. 
It is also a melancholy fact that there are scaicely any good and useful books to be 
found in the Cingalese language. To the department of translation, however, the 
school commission is now applying more sedulously than formerly, and a sum of 468/. 
has been estimated for the service of the year in this department. 

In connexion with vernacular education, the school commission, under the presi- 
dency of the Bishop of Colombo, continues to give its services in the cause of educa- 
tion as formerly, and it has been agreed that thirty hew vernacular schools shall be es- 
tablished this year, if practicable, for which a sum of 1142/. has been voted. This 
will be conducted by masters, who during the last two yes\f$ have been under training m 
ilie native normal seminary, an 'institution which is admirably conducted by the Bev. 
Mr. Kessen.* Here forty young men ten young women, all Cingalese, receives 

* Roman Catholic chapels^many of them large, arf* fhr more numerous than Protestant places 
of worship in CVylon. ’ 
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suitable education, and adequate subsistence money, at a cost not exyeediiig 750/. per 

^num. 

** At present about one-fifth of the entire sum devoted to educaiionai purposes (viz. 
12,600/.) is apportioned for education in the vernacular. 

Agricidture, — “In Ceylon, agriculture in all its branches, must be regarded as an 
art almost unknown. Notwithstanding all its advantages in variety of soil, graduations 
of temperature, and adaptability of climate, the cultivation of rice may be said to be 
the only successiTil tillage of the natives. And yet with the favourable circumstances 
alluded to, and the expanse of surface to be applied, it is impossible to foresee the ex- 
tent to which the productions of nearly every other country might be domesticated and 
^extended throughout this island. In JLhe highlands and mountain regions, and particu- 
larly in the wooded valleys ana’ open plains which are found at an elevation of from 
3000 to 7000 feet, there is an encouraging field for the introduction of most of the 
grains and vegetable productions of Europe, and from the limited experiments which 
have been made up to tlie present time, there is good reason for beheving that more ex- 
tended operations would be attended with very beneficial results to the colony. 

“ In this conviction, the government has had numerous applications for lands in i.\\^ 
hills suitable for the rearing of stock and European crops, for which a ready market 
«(fiild be found in the coffee districts and the towns and villages of the central province ; 
itid the intimation of your lordship's readiness to permit th^ leasing of lands for these 
purposes is likely to give a rapid extension to such undertakings. 

“ Under the head of agriculture, however, the most important topic is that of the 
c ultivation of^ 

Coffee. — “ The extent to which the production of this article has increased within 
the last ten years is very remarkable. The export to England was — 

In 183 j 1,870, U3 lbs. 

In 1845 1C,()67,231> lbs. 

And in 18^0 18,350,341 lbs. 

“Coffee has at ail times been produced in small (piantilies in Ceylon, ofi' trees 
phoited by the road->idc, or round the dwelling-houses of the natives ; but it was never 
sNslt matically raised by them as an article of commerce, nor was its cultivation at- 
tempted on a great scale by Europeans till within the last few years. 

Native Coffee is still brought to market in small qua itilies, but during llie last 
year its export has greatly diminished, owing to its inditferent quality and low price in 
(he London market. This is ascribable to the inaptitude of the native character for con- 
ducting its cultivation with energy and success. 

“A few Cingalese and native headmen in the employnent of government liu e 
^vithin the last few years, established small coffee plantations, in imitation of the; Eng- 
hsh, but as tlie situation and soil were not chosen with skill or experience, they l^ave 
not been eminently successful, a circumstance mucli to be regretted, as discouragements 
which would scarcely aft'ect a more energetic race, arc all but fatal to enterprise amongst 
file apathetic natives of this island. • 

**The quantity of land brought under coffee cultivatioii by European capitalistssii.ee 
1834 will probably approach 100,000 acres; but lands intended to be so employed, 
nnd now more or less in process of preparation, have been purchased from government 
fo the extent of 400,000 acres. • 

In almost every particular the cultivation, even on this extended scale, has been 
essentially an experiment. The possibility of procuring labour, the means of transport, 
quality of the crop, and its favour in the home market, were all points to be ascer- 
^juned by experience; and jii addition to these, the climate itself, the nature of the soil, 
geniality of the temperature, the treatineut of the plant and its ptjpbable duration, 
have all been matter of uncertainty and speculation* as no other producing country 
presented a direct analocrv either in the character of these requisites or iu flte proportion 
their combination. . - 

“Soils in Qpylon which appcartcf Savourablc were attempted, but abandoned after 
pi oofs of unsuitability. Apparently luxuiiant localities weic cleared and planted, but 
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only led to a siiivdar result, as forest land alone lias liitiicrto been found to answer the 
purpose; the richest g:i'ass land in its immediate vicinity failing to produce a crop 
coffee; and even forest land, where it lies over clay or any impermeable basis, has been 
proved unfavourable to the more delicate plant. 

“ Again, rich forests have been cut down in the lower ranges of hills and converted 
into plantations, but though the coffee tree grew luxuriantly and rapidly, it failed to 
yield fruit in proportion, and speedily ceased^ altogether to bear, demonstrating the 
necessity of altitude and its accompaniments of moisture and temperature. 

Observing that native coffee grew best under the shade pf other trees, and that 
ill Java and elsewhere, plantations are so formed, shade* was at first' resorted to in 
Ceylon on the larger plantations; but contrary (o calculation and exanfplc, the result 
was unsatisfiictory, and the trees were removed, frequently to the destruction of the 
plants beneat^i them. 

^ A combination of rich soil, a lofty elevation, a warm sun and regular rains have 
been now ascertain^ to be the main desiderata ; but even when these arc apparently 
combined, the estates on different aspects of the same mountain, though wjth equal soil, 
£tnd to ell appearance alike in climate and temperature, have been found to exhibit 
totally different results ; those to the north-east and soutli-west, having the full advan- 
tage of the rains in the fwo monsoons, whjlst those of the opposite extremities ire 
partially deprived of it. Ag'iin, some estates, with every favour of altitude and moisture, 
arc swept by untimely winds to the destruction of tH^ trees, and in some districts, uhich 
are affected by only one monsoon, and lose the benefit of tfie other, the coffee, though 
in external appearance equal in every particular to the best, is found deficient in 
solidity, after being cleared of the pulp, as to require one-third more by measurement, to 
make a given weight, the difference being nevertheless chargeable with a due proportion 
of every attendant expense. 

“ Experience alone, sometimes at variance with theory and calculation, has demon- 
strated that all these, and an infinity of other and minuter particufurs, each more or 
less affecting the cost of production, and the quality and price of the produce, arc inci- 
dent to particular localities, and the discovery has naturally led to the total or partial 
abandonment of ill situated estates, and proportionate extension of those positions ascer- 
tained to be more favoured, and as the gross quantity of land, already brought under 
coffee cultivation, or purchased with a view to it, bears but a small proportion to tlie 
great extent now demonstrated to be suitable for it, but hitherto unapplied, there is every 
reason to conclude, not merely that an enhanced value has been given by the experi- 
ment to those situations which enjoy the requisite combination of advantages ; but that 
these are of so considerable, an expanse as to present an ample field for investment, and 
to supply the fullest demand which is likely to arise in the European market for the 
coffee of Ceylon. 

^Projected Ceylon Railroctd , — “ The number of bullock-carts employed on the Kandy 
road, although trebled within the last four years, are still found insufficient for the 
planters* w'ants. Even in May, 1847, it« is calculated that with all the avaijaldo 
means of transport kept constantly at work on the main roads, it will still require a 
period of four months longer to bring the coffee of 1846 from the interior to 
Colombo^ whereas, looking to the approaching unfavourable weather, the whole of it 
should have long since been in store there, and the greater part already shipped lor 
Europe. Many mercantile firms have still to ship two-thirds of their crops* and those 
two-fhirds must necessarily be deteriorated by five to ten per cent, in addition to the 
interest at nine per cent on the value of the produce thus detained ; in addition to 
which, as the season advances, shipping is becoming scarcer, and freight rising day 
by day. « ^ . 

“ It was a foreshadowing of these coming embarrassments which led^to the formation 
ill 1845, of a* provisional committee, for the purpose of organising a railway company 
4 for Ceylon, various lines of road have since fceen surveyed, and a favourable one 
selected, along which it is stated by the engiBeer^of the company, that the railway may 
be carried from the coast at Colombo, to the central capital at Kandy, in the heart of t 
coffee districts, at a gross outlay of 800,000/., including several cosily badges and an 
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extensive viaduct, it is suggested; however, tlial the more expensive portion of the 
work at the Kandy extremity, where the line begins to ascend the hills, slK)iild be delayed, 
aftd only those portions more easily accomplished finislied in the Brst instance, sefas to 
give about sixty* five out of eighty miles, for an outlay of about 500,000/. ; the remainder 
to be completed hereafter, and in the meantime the ordinary vehicles might be employed 
at both ends of the line. 

Conveyance Company . — “This Con.pany is progressing, and with every prospectof suc- 
cess. Indeed it cap scarcely be otherwise*, for so large is their interest in cotfec estates of 
most of the shareholders of the Company, that tlieir own produce alone is amply sufficient 
to employ ihecstablishmuit of the Company to a considerable profit, even allowing for lower 
d*ates arising froni their competition with the native carriers. Their intention is to import 
bullocks from India, build carts t>f a pLt!uliar construction, and organise a regular line of 
communication between Kandy and Colombo, the distinguishing feature of the under- 
taking being to supersede the long and tedious journeys now made by one* pair of oxen 
from end to end of the line, whereas the conveyances of the Company will be expedited 
from stage to stage, by relays of cattle, thus reducing the time consumed from eight to 
ten days, to two or three, and securing the coffee from pillage and deterioration during 
Its present tedious detention. • • 

Simultaneously with these efforts to facilitate the means of carriage, a material 
reduction has taken place in the outlay on estates for management, salaries, and other 
incidental expenses ; confidence is Ijping gradually restored. « 

“ The character of the Ceylon produce is rising rapidly on the continent, as well as in 
iMigland ; and T have just heard of a considerable order for coffee on French account, 
now executing in Colombo ; the first, I believe, that has yet been shipped from the island 
for that destination. But unfortunately, as few French vessels touch here, this coffee 
has to be sliippecl in the first instance to Pondicherry, and will thus reach France, bur- 
dened with extra charges for freight and insurance. 

“ Sugar lias been attempted to be cultivated on a considerable scale in Ceylon, but 
as yet with only problematical success. Between the year 1837, when the first estate 
\\ii< opened, and the present time, some ten or tweliT plantalior* have been attempted, 
.lid capital applied, varying in cacli case from 5000/. to 25,000/. ; butcvcfi the most pro- 
mising of !l;csc is still but expciimenlary,aii(l nio'^i of the others have been abandoned. 

“ Tlio estates attempted in the alluvial soils and i.ear tlie banks of rivers have been 
• liillif rto tlie most promising, and next to them, those in tlu moist lands which had for- 
nuily been employed in the cultivation of rice. The plantations in elevated situations 
have all been more or less unsuccessful, and even the finest forest land seems speedily 

lose its richness after yielding one or two crops of cancs. Trie plant rises witli great 
luxuriance and ap|)aranl vigour, but the juice, when expre^y^ed, is found to be deficicn 
m sacfharine and crystallisable matter. 

“ Improved treatment, and the use of manures may, perhaps, remedy this deffyet ; 
hut the latter is difficult to procure, owing to the limited use of cattle in agricultine, 
and the groat expense nitoiidant on all artificial substitutes. 

“There arc still many unattcinpted soife in the unexploreil parts of the island which 
inay exhibit a different result, but up to the present time, «ugar has not been an en- 
couraging speculation, and the island is still dependent for its Own consumption on the 
annual supplies from the other British possessions. These are, to some extent, dis- 
placed by the native growth, but only in tRc inferior (pialilics, and in situations wheie 
^hecost of carriage places the imported sugar at a disadvantage compared with the 
price of that grown in the interior 

The Cocoa-Nut Palm . — “ The cultivation of this tree has, of late years, become as 
unportunt as an article of commerce and export, as it has always been as an article of 
loo(| and home consumption to the inhabitants, puring the last six years, ^between 
^IH)0 and 5000<icres have been planted by F.uropcans, and land suitable^ for this pur- 
is still ill demand. The produce of these 4000 acres may be estiivated at 400( 
'inulies of fcopperahs,* capable of yielding 550 Ions ofoih^and this at a very moderate 

fhe fleshy part of the nut dried in the sun prci>aratory to crushing. 
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calculation. These new estates lie chiefly in the districts of f^egfombo, Jaffna, and 
Batticaloa, and ^when the addition thus made within so short a period is taken into coii- 
sider^tion along with the prodigious extent of native plantations previously existing* 
which extend in a belt along the western coast of the island almost from south to north* 
and on the east as low down as Batticaloa, an idea may be formed of the prodigious 
capabilities of Ceylon in this one article now rising into so much demand in Europe. 
Large establishments for crushing the oil by steam have been opened at Colombo* where 
it is shipped to England, for the manufacture Of candles by compression. 

By the recent improvements in cultivation introduced by the English speculators, 
the trees are now beginning to yield fruit in the fifth year, whereas native plantations 
seldom bear before the ninth or tenth. Unfortunately t*he years 1845^and 1846 have» 
been characterised by unusual drought in the lowt^ountrfss* and the cocoa*nut crops have- 
been so deficient in consequence that the export of native oil has seriously declined* but 
is certain to revive. The consumption of the nuts for food has likewise greatly increased, 
owing to the influx pf Malabar coolies; and as the demand for this purpose must always 
he steady, the cultivation of this important tree may be looked on as one of the safest 
investments in Ceylon. * 

The expoit of Coir (the fibre which lines the husk of the cocoa-nut), and its manu> 
facture into ropes and cordage, have simultaneously increased. But the rudeness ofi!i^c 
process, and the want of proper machinery* must always be a check on its improvement 
and extension. The subjdined return shows the exftprtof cocoa-nut oil and coir for each 
year since 1837* and under the former head exhibits the diminution 1 have alluded to .i;* 
occasioned by the recent droughts. 


Statement of Cocoa-nut Oil and Coir exported from Ceylon in the ten Years ended 1846. 
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25,977 

0 23 

9,704 6 0 

242 12 

i 

1H43 

. 282.186 

13,!*43 1 

10 

308 12 

7 

19,640 

2 0 

8,2.65 B 0 

2tM’» 7 

9 

1846 

1 23.1181 .. 1 

7,939 6 

7 

108 0 

8 

23,197 

2 19 

8,724 13 10 

218 2 

4 


Cotton , — ‘‘The cultivalion of this article has hitherto been very limited, and con- 
fined almost exclusively to the northern parts of the island, where there is reason to fear 
that the most suitable soils were not selected, nor the mostappiovcd details of cultivation 
adopted. But now that the success of the great cotton experiment of the East India 
Company has been pretty well established {(^several parts of their possessions* and when 
the consumers of cotton in England are looking to the east for a more certain supply 
than that which foreign pouiitiies afford, the cultivation in Ceylon offers a fair field for 
agricultural industry. Dr. Gardner, the able superintendent of the Ceylon Botanical 
Gardens (who has seen much of cotton cultivation both in the northern provinces of 
Brazil, and in different parts of India), and who lately visited the northern and eastern 
poitions of Ceylon, has stated in some remarks which he has published on the subject, 
that there are large tracts in that part of the island called the Wanny, which he lieheves 
to be admirably adapted to the production of cotton.** 

Trincomalbb is one of tHe finest harbours in the world. , This uras the 
opinion of ^f^plson. It is strongly fortified. 

Colombo, the capital^ is situated on the side of the island. It is also 
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strongly fortified. The harbour is far from being good. Population above 
30,000. 

Point db Gali.e has a good harbour, at the south end of the island, and is 
strongly fortified. The Peninsular and Oriental Mail Steam Ships stop here on 
their way to and from Calcutta, and a branch-line proceeds from Ceylon, Singa- 
pore, and China. ' 

Ceylon has always . been 'famous for its cinnamon and its pearl fisheries. 


The population of Ceyhn in comprised the following numbers : — 


D K S C R I P T I 0 N. 

Male*. Female*. { Total. 


number. number. ^ number. 

5,510 1 9.121 

620,405 508.017 < 1.11)4,482 

. 14,I0H 13/289 ! 27,.VJ7 

1 10,825 

Krtri! RIjcLm,, 

Slavs**? * 

iVliHiia nn^l rt*Nii1pnt atrnngera 

Tori { ^ 

646,089 584,911 1 1,241.825 


It is supposed that this number has increased to about l,a00,000. The native 
population consists of Beddahs or Yeddahs, the aboriginal inhabitants, who live 
witiiout clothes or houses, in the great forests, their food consisting of wnld fruits 
and the produce of hunting, &c. Cingalese, descended from the Rajpoots of India, 
occupy Candy and the south-west and south coasts of the island. Malabars are 
settled on the north and east coasts ; and the Mussulman descendants of the 
people of Upper India ; — the last are dispersed over the island. There are also 
Chii ■ese, Javanese, Malays, Caffres, Parsce traders, half-caste descendants from 
native mothers and European fathers, and Portuguese, Dutch, and English, 
't he Cingalese are in religion Buddhists, and the Malabars are Hindoos. 

Government. — For some years after its capture, Ceylon was under the 
control of the East India Company ; but from the beginning of 1802 it became 
entirely a royal government, and was placed under the immediate direction of 
his majesty’s ministers, who now regulate the affairs of its settlements. • The 
e.vecutive council is composed of the governor, the chief justice, the commander 
of the forces, who is also lieutenant-governor, and the secretary to government. 
There is also a legislative council, which includes the members of the executive 
council, and thirteen other members. The other civil .officers are assistant 
, ‘^lonial secretary, treasurer, auditor, collector of customs, and several subordinate 
officers. There is a military establishm'ent^ with a commander-in-chief of the 
forces. In 1802 a supreme court of judicature was established, consisting of a 
chief justice and a pui.sne judge; annexed to it are his majesty’s advocate, 
*‘ogistrar, sheriff, and other officers. The chief justice takes precedence of all his 
majesty’s subjects on the island excepting the governor ; the comniander of the 
forces ranks next, and after him the puisne and district judges. 
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The 'following is an Account pf the Revenues and Disbursements of Ceylon during tjie 
period it was under the control of the East India Company : — 



YEARS. 

REVENUES. 

!dIS BU RSEM ENTS. 


PagodM. 

I Pagodas. 

Nor. 1793, 

to April, 1796 

dlittiber. 

* 0.!)8.332 

uuirber. 

7,97.010 

May. 170G 

1797 

7,62,013 * 

0,92,216 

1797 

., 1798 

C,n(>.622 

1 «. 3,76.527 , 

1798 

„ 1799 ; 

7,39,377 • 

1 6.63, 

I79l> 

„ IHOO 

9,93.938 

8,26.99Q 

1800 

„ 1801 

7,3^.000 • 

7,30.090 I 

1901, 

to Dec., 1801 1 

r>,4.S.«97 

6,21,370 


Totai ; 

5{i,6.'i.iifl9 ! 

! 47.37.867 


The receipts include the revenues of the island, and the remittances from 
the governments in India, or disbursements made there on accoiKit of Ceylon. 
The disbursements contained the general charges of the island ; but it is appre- 
hended that only the e^^tra allowances tathe troops were inserted, and that tllh 
regular pay is included in the accounts of Madms, &c. 

After the island had been in tlie hands of government until 1813, the dis- 
bursements are stated to have amounted to 330,000/., and the revenues to about 
230,000/. per annum. In this statement of the revenue, the produce of every 
source is included, allowing 40,000/. as the average gain by the pearl fisheries, 
and the 60,000/. the East India Company pay yearly for cinnamon ; the rest of 
the revenue is derived from rents of land, markets, and fisheries, taxes of various 
kinds, and duties on imports and exports. — Milburne. 


Nett Revenue aud Expenditure of Ceylon for Fourteen Years. 


Kerenue. 

1 Expeaditurc. 

Exceaa of Ei' 
penditure. 

YEARS. 

Revenue 

Expenditure. 

Caress nfKx< 

penditure. 

£ 

\ • 

£ 

'1810. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

301,758 

41|T24» 

109,491 

344,046 

450.302 

103,6.16 

271,210 

370.301 

99,091 

'IMI7.. 

340,020 

416,491 

ffl,47i 

320,806 

491,770 

170,070 

IHIH. 

339,393 

434,490 

94,901 

332,416 

400,369 

56,03.1 

IM19.. 

342.375 

478,940 

136,365 

376,737 

311.434 

134.677 

1820.. 

404,123 

476,034 

71.931 


Yet the excess of expenditure in the latter years of the finances of the colony, 
as stated in the Ceylon almanac for 1833, gives the revenue and expenditure 
from 1821 to 1833 as follows : — 


YEARS. 

Rereoue. 

jExpendi- 

Excess of 
Uereuue. 

Excess of* 

Bxpeodi- YEARS, 
ture. 

Revenue. 

i Expend!- 
> ture. 

! 

Excess of 
Revenue. | 

Excess of 
Expendi- 
ture. 

1821 

£• 

450,609 
413,009 
335,400 
307, 2n9 
35r,,320 
27«,3.W 

£ 

481,854 
458, M6 ' 

i7R 449 

£ 

.€ 

22,155 11827. 

1888. 
iQfiam Limqii 

A 

264,785 
305,718 
389 534 

£ 

411,648 
339.510 
344 757 


£ 

146,913 

1822 

15,388 


1823 

44,777 

56,446 

73,605 


1824 

1825 

441,592 
405 .320 


1 « V|Ovfi U 

M,333 [1830. 

140,809 

115.879 « 

403.475 

1 420 170 

347i029 

mfidh 


1820 

394.229 
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CoMPAiiATiVE Nearly Statement of the Revenue of Ceylon, from 183.'1 to I83f». 


separate tax or 11 II T V. 


KKVhM’K OK KOKMeR YEAHC. 
Revenue balance outstandiiiK recovered 


KV.TFNiu: oe THB rirRRnyi \‘K\n 

Sea riiatiiDJM duty on iro^Morta ami exports, exclusivi <* rinnatooti;. 

Export duty mi ciuniimnii ? 

Sale of ciiinninoii 

Tiuldy fariiiM anted wul uureiitt * 

► lui* gtiiuj taruis, dit •*. dUlo 

diaidcii iMriiis, ditto , 'iitio 

Salt f.irinti, ditto, ditto v. 

Arrack, and toddy farin'*, ditto *. 

I’liih larnirt 

('bank furm..* 

Kerry -bridge, cniiiil, and lock tolls 

Duty on arrack stills 

Pearl fishery 

S lie of hlaiik stamps 

.Sail: of iiidicial sttti|fps 

Collection of pontage .... 

Profit and losa, preiiiiiiin on sale of billn, intea'iton arrears of rent, &c. 
Kent Mild sale of lands and bo'isOH. 


('OtspiiiKsnriiU and colonial store'* and provisions, dkc 

.Ariscellaneotis •• 


Toiai 


1 I 

1 ih;)3 I 

1834 ! 

183.5 1 

V - 

*1836 

i ^ 

1 £ 

£ i 

£ 

' ri/2»i3 

4,910 

.5,719 

4,413 

. lUVilL 

0.^470 

21,0(K> 


64,41!) 

103,030 


66,418 



17,81« 

74.631 

5!),7.’»H 

0,67!) 

1.3,029 1 

52,r),34 

' 3‘i.:i0r> 

41.414 

32.040 i 

.32,481 

1 !)!)1 


2,796 1 

2,734 

1.103 

318 

406 I 

466 

20.044 


32,306 

31,872 

• 31,268 

1 2r),2»>.'S 

3I,59S 

32,296 

b.4h0 

t 5.487 

6.783 

7,412 

13 

1 1.‘'08 

^.211 


r>.020 

' .'i.OlM 

5,262 

.5,706 

1.044 

i 2.42H 


2,305 

2.S.043 


40,346 

25.816 

3.121 

1 2.735 1 

1 2.710 

2,806 

10,172 

i I0.78U 

10,200 { 

10,8 <4 

1 l.H'i.'l 

i 2,riH.'i 

. 2.468 1 

2.61,7 

ri.37« 

1 .5,<’>:(2 

, 3,730 i 

3,872* 

HIT 

1 .3,746 

4,H30 

6,884 

23,107 

30,131 

! 29,20.5 

27.251 

20, 02^ 

1.5.0JO 

1 205,597 

7.155 


' 37:»,700 

. 56H.18H i 

400,533 


Tlu* accounts of the cxj)cnditures for these years, and until later years, appear 
too confused* lor us to introduce the same, and we consider the following state- 
ments suHicient in order to under.stand the present fiscal state of Ceylon. 


Abstract from* the Official Account of the flevenuc ami Expenditure of Ceplon^ 

for the Vear 184<). , 

“ C’ )ui|iarpd wilh the rcvciiui' of 1845, the receipts of 1846 exhibit a decrease, 
«iii«\i particular head'i, amounting to 61,089/.; and, after detiuc'ling from this a 
'iinultaneous iiiciea$(' on olheis to the extent of 13,347/., the returns still show a 
(iimiiiuliun of income ecjual to 37,742/. 

“The main sources (jf income, the sea customs, the salt sales, and the stamps and 
t‘\cise, exhibit no tendency to decline ; those in which a 'Inrtuation has been per- 
vepilhlc, arc rather the casual than the permanent sources of nconie. 

' X A-. (L 


The revenur and receipts of 1845 were 454,148 8 8 

Those of 1848 4I8,40.‘J 15 2] 

Decrease 37,742 1 1 31 


“ The falling off in the proceeds from the sale of government lands, accounts for 
24,892/. Os, Od, of Uiis sum, , 

“Another item which enters into the decrease of 1846 is 6479/, l5. 9f/., arising 
hom the sale of a residue of the old stash of government cinnamon ; but this may 
firoperly be regarded as a casualty, that source of income having ceased with the 
Jiholiiion of the government monopoly, 

“ In the lax upon paddy* ami fine grain farms, there was a falling-off of 
4092/. 14^, owing to a diminished production, occasioned by the untoward 

thought of tlie season, , ^ • 

“ On arraek and toddy farms there w^as also a decrease of 2768/. ; but as these are 
ways sold by public competition, their s^le is liable to be afiected bj external and 
fatten capricious causes, otherwise inexplicable. 

“ After deducting the increased hciads'^froni the gross d<^ficiency of the year, the nett 
^•fniriution of income, 37,742/, will be exhibited as follows : — 

IV. 6 I 
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l>ecreBj<e on sale of l2vnd«. 

^ on sale of ciunanion. 

* on cuHtoiUH (priucipally in the northern province) 

on paddy and hne gram farms... 

on arrack and toddy farms 

on tolls. 

on judicial stamps 

on sale of coals 

on commisaariat stores and provisions 

on other heads of revenue and jinlicial receipts... 


21,892 9 9 
t;,t79 1 « 

5 Hj 
4.092 14 10[ 
2.708 1 ll 

i,A08 10 
i,i:iH 18 I 

1 . 77 a 9 45 

811 13 2] 

3 .i.‘i 2 8 a 


Deduct Increase on the following Heads: — 

On arrears of revenue of former years recovered, 
t. salt. ... 

blank stamps 

assessment tax on houses 

freight and passage per steamer “ Seaforth" . 

abatements of salaries of the civil service.. 

surchatges r^overed 

other heads of receipts 


fil.OHU 12 


lsi4 U 2 t 
1902 19 2 
1102 10 H] 

1700 13 2i 
7HJ 0 li 
70K .'1 5 

22SI IN 7^ 
2'.K>3 (I 10} 


N fit decrease 


13.317 I 8 
37.742 II 31 


“The increase of the income of salt has aiiscn, not nicrely from an increased 
activity in the trarle in that article in the interior of the island, but likewise from an 
increased export at ion to Bengal, and the Straits* s(?ttlemcnt. The recent p^reat I’t*- 
ductions of duty on Indijin salt in India, Vill occasion the export from Ceylon to 
elsewhere. 

Expenditure . — “ As compared with the expenditure of 1845, that of 184f) exhibits 
an increase of nearly 50,000/. Expenditure, 184G, 408,205/. 85 . lOf/. ; 1845,448,232/. 
l\s. lOd. Increase, 1846, 49,972/. 175, And as compared with the rcecipls wiihin 
the year, the outlay exceeds it by upwards of 80,000/. 


HiiNENUk and Expenditure of 1846. 


Hevenues and rreeiptH in the ct^ony. 
Receipts by the agepc iu Eoglaud... 

Expenditure in the colony 

Expenditure by the agent in England 


415,023 r> 7| 
l.SIO U 7 

■ 410,403 15 2i 

4r>4,.*>45 10 10 , 

33,659 1 H 0 

408,205 8 10 


Excess <if Expenditure, 


Hi,M01 13 7 ; 


“ As compared with ihe expenditure of 1845, the increase in that of 1846 is 
accounted for under the following; heads: — 

'm:— 


£ s. d. 

Increase in civil expenditure.. 39,120 3 8^ 

Ditto military ditto ... 1,900 3 7| 

Ditto commissariat ditto. 9.056 10 5^ 


50,176 6 0 

Deduct decrease on the expenditure of agent iu England . 203 9 9 

« 

Nett incrcaae 40,972 17 0 


Public Works , — “ Tn ihe department of Public Works, valualile progress has been 
made during the past year, the advantages of which will be immediate and permanent. 

“ During the early part of 1846, extensive surveys were made of the cinnamon 
plantations which extend on ail sides around Colombo. 

“In the central province, a map of one distrietp embracing 30,000 acies has been 
nearly completed; and simultaneously with the scientific advantage thus secured, 
allotments of crown lands, to the extent of 2600 acres, have been defined and partly 
disposed of. « « • 

“ In the tpwn of Badalla, several new streets have been opened, a/ong which allot- 
ments have bisen surveyed and sold, and plans have been prepared for the purpose o| 
• enabling the government to jssue grants in p^peitti/ty to persons who have occupied laml 
in that town upon temporary certificates, or ^noVlaim prescription. 
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** In addition to surveys ot ninety tracts of land, containing 4770 acres, weit ♦ xe- 
cjjted during the same year for various purposes ; cither for sale, for the arrangement of 
contending claims, or for special reports to government. 

“ In the eastern province, seventeen allotments, containing 5425 acres, have been 
surveyed for sale ; and in the northern province, upwaids of 1000 acres. Some progress 
has also been made with a minute survey of the town, and gravels of J.iffna. 

Roads , — “ The extent of roads in Ceylon in 1841 (including the entire coast line 
from Putlam ihroi gh Jaffna, Trincomaicc, and Batticaloa to Hambantotie), was 15,722 
miles ; at the end of 1846 it ^as 2358 miles ; 786 miles having been opened during the 
five years. ^ ^ 

• “ It is net’essary, however,^ to evnlaiu that along the 538 miles of coast above- 

mentioned from Putlam to Jaffna, and^bence down the entire eastern coast to Hamban- 
tolte the road consists of nothing more than a time-worn track, for the nw)St part over 
arid sandy flats. 

“ But the 786 miles opened are through all varieties of country, and differ in iheir# 
state of completion, from that resulting from an expenditure of 201, a mile in the low 
flat countries,* to that of nearly 500/. a mile in some of the mountain districts. Tj.e 
following is a statement (fiactions excluded) of expenditure on roads, and amount of 
tj)!!*; from 1842 to 1846: — 


I) E S C R 1 1* T 1 () N. * 

1S« 


1 

18.11 j 

iS'i'i : 

1846 

j Tota l. 


c 

£ ' 

£ 

£ 

£ 

i £ 

I'.xpoiulitiirc . ' 



.13.431 

.37,1 (*>6 

61,022 

j 201.621 

lolls • ' 

lO.UHH 

nj.5Hn 

1U.3M3 j 

27,2H>* 

32,827 

j 107,006 

DiKl'RttRNrR i 

li* 


16,0 ‘ 

29,878 

JiS,l9f> 

i 94.535 


Civil Kotjhtvvr's Drpartnunt , — “Of the public buildings in progress under theC3vil 
Kngineei’s Departjnent during the year, the prisons are the most important. The new 
eiiininul gaol at Wcllicadde, two miles from the Fort of Colombo, has had an addition 
of sixtv soparalc chambers or cells iu one range of two stories* divided by a corridor. 
'l\\o wings have been commenced containitig each twenty chambers, and^lhcse are to be 
connected with the main range by an observatory, on the Panoptikoii system. A wall 
sixteen feet high encloses the premises ; 200 criminals are confined, and being taught, 
under the instructions of the Civil Kngincers’ Department, to work as artilirers, &c.; 
ibev have been extensively employed in the buildings now in progress at the prison. 
Outside the walls a guard-house, store-room, and collages foi overseers, and other works 
Inive been constructed. The whole will be finished at a cost ot 4400/. and will, when 
completed, be the best arranged and most secure public piisf^n in the Fast. 

“At llulfsdorp, in the immediate vicinity of the supreme and district court houses, 
prison has been built at a cost of 3800/. ; it has eight wards for the confinen^nt 
of ninety-six civil prisoners and women, and twenty-six chambers of twelve by eight 
feet for persons under trial for criminal offences, 

‘‘Extensive alterations have been made tt the gaol at Kainly, at an outlay of 1000/. 
A lock-up bouse at Matelc has been enlarged at a charge of 200/., and another at Kai- 
gulle, oil which 290/. lias been expended. • 

“A lunatic asylum is far advanced towards completion at Colombo, at a cost of 
^-00/., with accommodation calculated foi' 120 patients, and residences for their at- 
tendants and medical officer. 

“ The supreme and district qpurt house at Jaffna has been thoroughly repaired, at 
a cost (if 350/. A residence is now in course of preparation at Jafliia for the judges 
circuit, which, when completed, will cost 800/. At Kandy a commodious police- 
^liilion house has been conslrwcted for 680/., and auo\^icr at Kaigalle fo« 540/. 



^>uiccs^ with acconimodalion for the yisril engineer, the snryevor-gencral, and :he com- 
Ijjissioucr of roads, have been nearly eompletcd by private’ cunlructors for the sum of 
voted by the Legislative C'ouncib • 
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An addition has also been made, at a cost of* 780/., to the government printing- 
office^ to give room for the bookbinding establishment and records; and a record- 
room ‘and otht r additions have been made to the Colombo cutcherry, and its officet, 
at a cost of 840/. There is still, however, not suiTicient room for the numerous records 
of this office. 

“At Kandy, an oRice has been created for the Civil Engineer’s Deparlment, at a 
cost of 340/. ; and at Nuwera Ellia a commissariat stOre-housc is in progress on an 
estimate for 1570/., superintended by lhe,Roya^ Engineer Departineut. 

“ In the Fort of Colombo, a large upper-roomed building with offices, has been 
erected at a cast of 1890/., as a rest-house, and let to an liiotel -Keeper at an annual rent 
of 150/. 

“ At Kurncgallc, a rest-house and offices havl been? built at a cost of .500/. ; and at 
Matele, sixteen miles from Kandy, on the Trincomalee road, a rest-house and offices have 
also been built at a cost of 760/. 

^ “ Five masonry ^bridges, of from ten to thirty feet span, have been erected at 

Colombo, Cotta, Paratareka, Negombo, and Trincomalee, at an expense of 852/. A 
fine biidgc of two arches, each thirty-five feet span, has btin tlirown acrots a dangerous 
river, the Talata Oya, about four miles from Kandy on the Trincomalee road, at a cost 
of 1900/. ; and 2700/. have been voted hy the legislative council for the repairs of ^he 
great wooden bridge acro^.? the Mahawclla gi*nga at Peradenia. * 

“ Important improvenH*iits have likewise been it^de, at a serious cost, in the town ol 
Kandy; and the unfortunate frequency of the visits of cholera during the Iasi year, and 
its ravages amongst the European troops, will render further expenditure iudispeiisahU- 
for the completion of the sewerage, and the inipio\cinei)t of llie aitificial lake, to whose 
noxious exhalations inucli of the prevailing disease has been, with too much apparent 
justice, ascribed.” 

Notwithstanding the glowing accounts given of the revenue and oxpendituic of 
Ceylon, both appear to us as requiring great revision. • 

Cinnamon , — “The l)est ciniiumon is known by the following properties ; it is thin, 
and rather pliable ; it ought to he about the substance of royal paper, or somewhat 
thicker. It isVif a light colour, and ratliei inclinable to yellow, bordering bnt little uj)Ou 
the brown : it possesses a sweeti.sh taste, at the same lime is not stronger than can ho 
borne without pain, and is not succeeded by any after taste. The more cinnamon 
departs from these cliaraeierislics, the coarser and loss serviceable it is esteemed, and 
should be rejected it it be hard, and thick as a half-crown piece ; if it be very daik- 
coloured or brown ; if it be very pungent and hot upon the tongue, with a taste bordoi- 
iiig upon that of cloves, so that it cannot be suifered without pain, and so that ilu* 
mucus upon the longue istcoiisuined by it when several trials are made of it ; or il it 
lias any after taste, sncli as to be harsh, bitter, and mucilaginous. Particular care^hould 
be/aken that it is not false packed, or mixed with cinnamon of a common sort. 

“ This spice was known to llic ancients long before niilmegs or cloves. In 1021 no 
mention is made of cinnamon as an articlcMif import fiom India. Tlie Portuguese beiiiii 
in possession of Ceylon, it was to be prociJrcd only at Lisbon. In 1086 the Dutch 
imported from the island I70,00()ll)s. of ciunanion, wliich is stated to have been ratln'i* 
less in quantity than iil some jirecediiig years. It would be difficult, if not impossible. 
If) trace the quantities brought into Europe at this early period. In 1730 it appears the 
Dutch impoited in ten ships (M0,000lhs; In J770 the King of Candy agreed to 
ileliver to the Dutch all the cinnamon which grew in his territories at hvc pagodas ])Ci 
bale of SSibs. In the five yeais, 1775 to 1779 inclusii^e, the amount sold on an average 
was 380,000ll)s. per annum. 

“ Tjie following is an account of the quantities of cinnamon sold at the Dutch East 
India sales in <he years 178.5 \o 1791 inclusive, together with the sale amount in 
each year. * 


]\>H. 

ITM .'lofi.oio 

I7sr,, 

II 7 W 111,000 


Value. I Y S. Quantity. 

~X • ll»H. I • X 

lOMTO IV«l» , Ma2,78i 

r.t»o . :i7.'f,‘i2o j 

8V.470 i;iii j I8:i,70r. . n»o,«3.'» 
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‘‘In 1795, on the capture of (Jeyloii by the En^rlish, the East India Companj paid 
>,000/. fo thecaptuis as the value of the cinnamon found in the vario&s slorehoiues on 
isiaiid. 

** The following is an account of liic quantities of cinnamon belonging to the East 
India Company, sold at their sales, in the years 1803 to 1810 inclusive, with the sale 
amount thereof, likewise the qfuanticitiS retained for home consumption, and the nett 
revenue collected thereon. 
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• 
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4 
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50,132 1 
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** The foll()\\irii» is a statement of the cinnamon exported from ('eyion, in the year ending :il%t 
of Decemhor, 1841 : — FiiNt sort, 8‘2,H.ioA l!is. ; smuid sort, 210,3544 Ihs. i third sort, 100,788 lbs. ; 
«il¥tlitv unknown, t)fl7,32l lbs. ; 1,041,320 lbs. 

• f 


MemouaniU'M of Governnient assrfftod Cinnamon in the Warehouse at Colombo, on the 

31 St of December, 1844. 
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** The jpoduclion of the jjrrseht vmi is likely (o he hut small, many uardciisS having 
htrn quite neglected, owin;; to the indOVcivnt prospects of the trade. A few properties 
onlv liavc hi en canTully altcndod to, and kept in good order, and in these the produce 
\'il) prohahly he largo, and of good ([uality. Dut iho wild or juiezle cinnamon has 
‘•‘■ased to he pealed for the last tsNO years, n(»r is it likely to i c resumed so long as the 
diilN leinaiiis at its ])resent high amount. In fact, althongii uie government nionopo’ ’ 
of sales was abolished, and the gardens sold by public sale, ^he numstruus export duties 
have tiearly ruined the cinnamon planters.’* 

Other Spives, — “Hitherto tlu' eultivatiun ofspiees, except rinnanrm, has been seaft'eK 
aueiidcd to, though both the soil and climate appear, fiom the little which has been done, 
fo beadmiiahly ailapted to their more extended production. Within the last few years, 
It few small plantations of cloves and nutmegs ha\e been estul>li>he(l from plants and seeds 
supplied from the botanical gardens at Poradei.ia, and the rejiilt is looked forward to 
with great interest. Cardamoms and ginger might also he successfully cultivated to any 
extent, and would he a profitable occupatiiyi for tbo natives w'ore they as industrious as 
those of the Malabar country, wlierc lioih those articles are extensively cultivated. I'bc. 
sinne observations apply to different kindN of plants which arc valuable as dye-stuff’s, 
such for example as the choya-rflot and the indigo, both of \n Inch are indigenous to 
the Soil." 

C/mcn/ft/c.— “ Chocolate is another production whicli iniglit be extensively cultivated 
here, particularly m the hof and humid parU of tl»? low country, wfiich Dr. Gardner 
''fates to be vei^ similar to those part.s of Soiilli America in whit h tlie ttec is so exten- 
Mvely cultivated. Theie is a sinalj^ plantation in the botanical gardefts, but at lliat, 
‘ h vi'tion, nearly 20(K) feet, the trecf'Jloes not grow freely.' A considerable quantity of 
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seed is, however, now produced annually, from which plantations could he established 
without difficult//' ^ 

Tea . — “ The tea plant has lately been cultivated to some extent by the Messrs. Worms, 
the most enterprising planters in the island, at their estate at Pesalawa. The climate of 
that district, which is about 3000 feet above the level of the sea, seems well adapted for 
the growth of the plant, but the very great difference^ between the price of labour in 
Ceylon and China will, it is feared, prevent its profitable ‘cultivation/* 

TVwier.— “ The forests, especially in the interior, and on the easterrrside of the island, 
abound in magnificent trees, many of which are well knqwn to be valuable, not merely 
for economical purposes, but from their extreme beauty, and* suitabil/ty fur cabinet 
w'ork. As yet, less attention has been directed to the productions of the forests of the 
interior than to those of the coast, and ebony iS the dniy export, and even this to a 
trifling amouat/' 

Rice , — “In former times, rice was much more extensively produced in Ceylon than it 
now is, rnose .especially in the northorn pacts of the island, the decrease being ob^'iously 
connected with the decrease of ihe Tamil population in that quarter from political causes. 
All that appears to be requisite for the extension of the culfivation of this cSscntiul article 
oTfood, is the rc-introduction of that industrious people, and the restoration of the tanks 
which have fallen into decay, for the purpose of irrigation. • • 

“ Ceylon has this yearj however (1847), Exhibited the unusual circumstance of an 
export of rice to Great Britain. This lias arisen 4Iroin the extraordinary demand, and 
the high price of bread stuflTs at home, and advantage has been taken of the favtuirable 
state of freights as compared with Bengal, to re-export to England gram which had been 
imported for consumption in the colony/’ 

The Ceylon Botanic Garden , — “ The attention of its superintendent, Dr. Gardner, 
has been directed not merely to scientific investigation, hut to the introduction from 
other countries, and the acclimatised cullivalioii of such exotic plants, as arc likely to 
add to the agiieultural wealth of the island. * 

“ Previously to the arrival of the present superintendent, who was selected by Sir W. 
Hooker, the garden had been so neglected as to he almost valueless to the colony. I3y 
Dr. Gardner’s dttention and exertions, it is now one of the most flourishing and useful 
institutions in India ; large nurseries have been established for the ])ro[>agation and dis- 
tribution of useful plants, which are sold at a trifling price to the public, and uumhers 
of foreign trees and vegetables have been successfully introduced. The result has been, 
that hundreds of thousands of trees and plants of all descriptions, have been dispersed 
throughout the island, at a very moderate cost to the Government, Dr. Gardner is likewise 
engaged in the preparation of a ‘ Flora Ceylonica,’ a w’ork which will contain descriptions 
of all the plants indigenous *.0 the island, so far as he can obtain them, and thus make 
knowif to the scientific world the history and uses of the vegetable productioiii ol .i 
regk n, of which less is known to the botanists of Europe, than any oilier portion ol 
India of equal extent.” 

Minerals , — “With the exception of a very brief sketch in Davy’s * Ceylon,’ iiothnig 
has been published, and little is known of the geology or mineral productions of the 
island. The formations arc es.seuliully primitive, and present hut few features of novelty ; 
gneiss being the principal rock. Dolomite is found in isolated positions in the interior, 
and is the source of the lime used by the natjvesin that part of the country ; burnt coral 
being in general use in the north, and along the coasts. 

“ Coal is not likely to be discovered in any great quantity, although the unusual cir- 
cumstances under which it has lately been found in Nerthern India, render any dictum 
on this subject hazardous. 

“ Irqp, ore is frequent, and has been worked from time immemorial by the natives ; 
hut it is quesiidnahle, whether the richness of the veins* is sufficient to Justify any 
extensive operations. • . 

^ “ Tin has»been found in the SafiraganrUistrict by Dr. Gygax, a Swiss mineralogist 

*«;f some eminence, and it is not unlikely that !l»may yet be opened in considerable 
cpiantity, as it is principally in metamorpliic rocks like those of Ceylob that minera 
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veins are found to exist, and generally in mountainous distiicts or their immediate 
vicinity. * ,• 

“ Copper ore has also been discovered in the south, and in the immediate vicinity of 
watcr-carriape. But without more satisfactory examination and evidence, engagements 
for woiking it cannot safely be entered into. 

“ Quicksilver has lately been procured at Cottah, in tlie immediate neighboinijood 
of Colombo, but only in small ’quantities ; it had been discovered in the same spot in 
1799 . ' / . . 

‘‘In the Galle disliul, kualiu^ nr decomposed feldspar, of a fine white quality and 
even texture, hjis been lecemly found in great abundance. It is well adapted for the 
•manufacture s ', the liner kinds of poUcry and paving tiles, but the art of pottery and 
hriek-making is here in the ve)y rudAt state, and much good would result from intro- 
(liioing some simple improvements in this liranch of industry. 

“ Anthracite coal has lately been turned up in Saffragam. 

“ JHumbayo is at present the only mineral which is exported on%a large scale. It is 
found at the depth of eight or tun yards, in pretty rich streams in the neighbourhood of 
( altura. Th^ trade in it, during llie last seven years, is exliibitcd by the followii.g 
M'tiiin : — 


Y K A H S. (^iiAuttty. • j \iilu<‘. ’ Duty. 

( cwfPqr*. lbs. j £ s. d £ s. d. 

1*410 I !»HI (I 0 t I'i-J 10 1 3 14 

IH4I ,,! 2.002 2 7 j 2(W 0 4 • 0 14 3 

|H12 1 7,2K5 0 3 1 1231 14 4 30 1(1 0 

eOS I 3,»i?0 3 20 ; .V23 17 4 I 13 2 U 

Hll ' '1,011 3 21 * 121'4 12 10 ■ t 32 7 4 

ixlii ; l's24ri 0 15 I ‘ilM 10 7 «l C 0 

I BIO ' 25.0.0, 3 7 3030 2 75 IH 1 


Vali'e of Imports and Exports, 


1 M I* O H T S. 


^ E A K S. Mcrcbandij4«. < Trcntoirf. 

~ ^ 

IS 12 1 022.117 172,311 

Isl.'l 1 720.145 314.3X6 

IMI > 814.242 517,705 

I 15 ' 1,053,070 411.150 

Is 10 •>lM),85y t 3M1,H42 


« X l» O K T S 


1 1)1 A I.. y K A ll S. j Total. 

£ Ic 

71*4,738 1842 4(iJ,445 

1,034,0.11 1843 1 421.083 

1,3(10,037 1844 f>31,5KG 

1,195,120 11*45 583,100 

1 , 372,701 1446 079,286 


“ These inferences and observations, however, apply ^almost c^cIusively to tih 
operations of Europeans and the results and success of foreign investments and the 
'pccu lotions of others, than tiie natives of Cc\ Ion. It is a remarkable circiimsta]}cc, 
but one easily accounted for, that all the activity and energy now so busily manifested 
throughout every district of llic island, and applied to every encouraging department of 
commercial enterprise, is confiiied to straAigers and immigrants alone, and that the 
Cingalese themselves take no a|»parcnt inteiest, and show no evidence of being partiei- 
piUois in the general prosperity. • 

'' Though seldom in want of the first necessaries of life, and although the great mass 
ul the population is very much elevated above that which constitutes poverty in othei 
countries, it is a singular fact, and soiiiewliat discouraging, that there is not a single 
native capitalist in Ca/lon ; though some are proprietors of land to a considerable 
extent, and enjoy a corresponding rank and influence in their localities. 

‘‘ Under their former rulers, the low country was in the hands of the Dutch, who 
disserted their monopoly oves all commerce under ca|>ital penalties. Tllie population of 
ihe high lands and mountains of the interior, were in like manner prol^biied by their 
^'ulers from all tr^de, or even intercourse with foreigners; money was unknown amongst 
them, inasmuch as there was nothing^ which to expend or in wdiich to invest it. The 

was the al^solute owner of all lanJs, and never permitted their alienation to private 
P'triies, merely permitting their temporary cultivation as the reward of public servig's ; 
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and thus property in land being unattainable and commerce prohibited, the accumula- 
tion 6f money was never thought of by the natives ; and rank and the power of opprc|- 
sion became the sole objects of ambition. 

** This spirit, though checked in its manifestation, still lives in its results, and to the 
present day, the upper classes have neither the means nor the inclination to embark in 
active pursuits, and the lower classes universally refuse to labour, or to enter into the 
scrvicii of any but their immediate chiefs. 

“ Even the few headmen who have recently ventured to undertake plantations of 
coffee and cinnamon, employ not Cingalese but Malabar labourers. 

No Cingalese is the owner of a vessel larger than fishfng-boatHand no Cinga- 
lese is a merchant at Colombo, or any seaport in the island; the smalkcraft by which* 
the coasting trade, and the intercourse with India is Carried on, being cxclussivcly the 
property of iloormen, Parsees, and Malabar Chetiies, from the Coromandel coast. A 
few Dutchmen navigate square-rigged vessels, but there arc very few. 

*‘The craft gentirally in use consist of brigs, schooners, and dhonoys, varying in 
size from 1 to 150 tons ; the latter are badly built, cannot beat against the wind, and, 
^ojiseqnently, areeliiefly employed only during the north-east inon.soon, f/orn November 
to April, and laid up for the rest of the year. Their brigs and schooners run round the 
island, and visit both the Coromandel and Malabar coasts, chietly for grain. They tail 
also, during some part of tlje south-west monSoon, but arc not generally considered very 
seaworthy. They arc all manned by Lascars, and, ki almost every case, arc commanded 
by Portuguese or Dutch. 

“The rcffistercd tonnage of the Colombo district is 15,000 tons, and of the rest of tin 
island about 20,0(K) Ions. This description of property is evidently on the* increase, and 
as the demand for timber and cuttle from tlic eastern side of the island increases, and tlic 
large tracts of land [danted with cocoa-nuts in the northern atid eastern districts becoiin' 
productive, there will be a much greater demand for tonnage of this description* 

“Most of the dhoneys are built at Ceylon, hut the schooners and large vessels arc 
nearly all built at Coehhi, on the Malabar coasr. 

“ The nal^c Cingalese are equally unconnected with the internal commerce of the 
island, ail of which is conducted by Moormen, Malabars, Parsees, and strangers, many 
of whom only come over from the coast of India for a season, and return again to their 
wives and families. All tlie business of the country is carried on with the capital of these 
men, and that of the Briti^h merchants and planters ; and the Cingalese themselves sue 
these operations going on from day to day for the advantage of foreigners without an 
effort to participate, either as employers or labourers, in the general benefits wliicli are 
increasing around them.” 

Foreign Shipping, — “The amount of shipping inwards and outwards, during the 
year 1846, exceeds that of the former or any previous year, being, 

Inwards .. 211,940 tons. 

Outwards. . 21 1,424 tons. 

“ Freights formerly ruled higher in Ceylan than in the presidencies of India. But 
owing to the late advances in the pi ice of cotton, and the demand for bread-stuffs in 
Great Britain, freights iti Bombay and Calcutta arc considerably higlier than at Gaile or 
Colombo; and another circumstance, which has considerable influence in keeping down 
the rates, is that Ceylon is more resorted to •chan formerly by seeking ships, as well as by 
vessels arriving with coal for the steam vessels, and wliich, of course, look to obtain a 
homeward freight in return.'* ^ 

Banksy Inleresty and Exchange, — “ There are two banks, both formed by a proprietary 
almost unconnected with Ceylon. The bank of Ceylon was incorporated by royal 
charter *n 1840fand its operations^are confined exclusively 4o this colony. The Oriental 
Bank is a branch of more considerable establishment, with a boara of directors m 
London and another in Bombay, where its* operations are considerable, as well as at 
Calcutta, Madras, Canton, ^orig Kong, and Sinf^ore. 

“The capital of either establishments, as applied to this island, is not considerable, 
being about 10O,OO0L to 125,000/. each. The circulation of either is proportionally 
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limited, tlial ol’ llie*Oiiental Bank’being about 15^000/., in 184(), and that «»f the other 
27,487/. 

• “The operations of both are principally confined to the receipt of deposits, Ac sale 
of bills on England and the presidencies of India, and to local Ascoiints to merchants 
and traders. The latter mainly comprise purchases made by the Chetties from importers, 
chiefly of British produce, and the acceptances of the Moormen retailers, whose paper is 
for smaller amounts, proportionate to their minor transactions. 

“ As regards de])osits and the usual ♦msinessof hanking, the transactions of the year 
184(5 show a considerable increase over that of 1S45, the payments made by parties 
keeping account^ Ixung in tht latter year about one million and a half ; whilst those of 
184(5 are consid*^rably abov€*two millions. So far as I can collect opinions, the nature of 
' the business aV present carried «n by merchants of Ceylon generally, is of a sound and 
steady description, and partakes little of a speculative character; whilst the statements 
given above afford a fair view of the increasing value and importance of thdlr operations.' ’ 

Monet/s, — “ Mercantile accounts are kept in British currency, but the following 
moneys also circulate in the island, viz. : — 

*5challies=: i pice. •• The Company’s rupee is current at 2*., and 

4 pice = 1 fanam = 1 \d. the Spanish and American dollar at 4^. 2(/. 

12 ianaiiis = 1 rix dollar = Ijt. (5d. 

Ratks of Agency and Commission* 

^ " per cent. 


On all sales, purchases, and shipments 5 

With the following exceptions : — 

On all purchaj^’s of eimmmon, on purchase-money, and duty included 2| 

On the returns made witli the proceeds of goods on which commission has been previously 

charged, if in coffee or cocoa-nut oil 5 

In every otlier description of produce 2J 

On diamonds, pearls, precious stones, and jewellery 2i 

On treasure and bitllion I 


On all property withdrawn, shipped, or delivered to order 

On guaranteeing sales, bills, bonds, contracts, or other engagements... f 

On ^.lups disbursements 

On ailverlising for freights and pa^scnge^s on the amount of freight or passage^ money, whether 

the Niinie pass througli agent’s hariils or not 

On cflecting or wTiling orders for insurance 

On settling loss«‘s, partial, or general, and returns of premium 

Oil procuring money on renpondenlia 

On attending the delivery ot contract goods, or receiving and dehverii private commissions of 

merchandise 

On total sum of debit or credit side of an account at the option o$ the agent, excepting items 


2S 

Ol 


Oi 

1 

2V 

O 1 


on which a commission of a per cent is chargeable 

^ 'n emvting reniittaiiees, or purchasing, or selling, or negotiating bills of exchange 

On letters of credit granted 

On the management of estates as executors, administrators, or attorne}s 

1 In debts wliere process at law or arbitration is required 

And if recovered by such means 

On hills of exchange, notes, &c., dishonoured 

Oil over-due debts collected for absentees * 



TARIFF..~Inwards. 


Ale and all other malt liquors in casks 

per gallon * 0 

Bo., in bottles, per doz 0 

Hooks, bullion, pearls, and precious 
stones, coal, conperali, garden seeds 
will plants, c%ttie, instruments, ma- 
chinery, and implements for agricul- 
i^wre and manufacture, army clothiiifo ^ 

^c., and timber /rce. 

Bpium, per lb 1 0 

Oiumowder, ner lb 0 

* nildy, per bushel H 

VOL. IV. 


d. 1 

Rice, per bushel 

2.]^ Spirits and liqueurs, per gallon 

6 Tea, per lb 

Wine in bottles, per gallon 

do. nol in bottles f. 

do. the produce of the British possess- 

sions V 

Goods, wares, and merchandise not other- 
wise charged '^ith duty, being the pro- 
duce of the United Kingdom or 6riti.sh 
possessions, on the market val u e, pei cent 
Do. of foreign states 


0 

4 

0 

2 

I 

0 


ft 

10 


d. 

7 

(1 

6 

0 

0 


0 
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Prohibited, — Arms and gunpowder (except by special ifiitliority from the governor), cinnamon, 
do. oil, cassia, do. buds, coffee (except for warehousing), rum, rum shrub, or sugar (except for 
warehousing), the 'produce of any foreign country or British possession into which foreign sugjr 
can legally be imported. 

OoTWAliDS. 

Books, bullion, coin, pearls, precious Cinnamon oil, per oz 0 4 

stones, cattle, iron tanks, casks, staves, Goods, wares, and merchandise, the pro- 
headings, and hoops free. duce of Ceylon, not bciyg subject to 

Cinnamon, per lb 1 *0 other duty on the value percent 0 2^ 

^‘The interest on money, at all times high in Ceylon, l\as bden especially so during 
the last year; on mortgage of landed property and other undoubttd sccuivies, seven and 
eight per cent could have been obtained during* 1843, *1844, and 184o ; but in 1846 
similar accommodations have cost nine and ten per cent habitually, and even so high as 
twelve and fourteen. In some instances, so much as eighteen per cent has been given on 
the security of housss and ground in Colombo, and as this was paid in advance, the 
charge may fairly be taken as an ccpiivalent to twenty-two per cent per annum.” 

Gold, — “The quantity of gold imported during 184G has been very considerable. It 
Would, however, be impracticable, to ascertain the amount, as large sums are daily brought 
into the island by private individuals, wfio of course never enter such at the custom-hoiAe, 
The high price maintaincd'for the precious ilietul is very surpiising ; the average may 
be quoted at 1/. 2.v. per* sovereign.** 

Pearl Fisher — “The result of an inquiry led to the appointment, as resident- 
supervisor of the pearl banks, of an old naval officer, well informed in bis own litie, but 
entirely destitute of that local experience so necessary in such a position. Tins measure, 
so far as the pearl-fishery was concerned, appears to have been not only useless, but 
unfortunate. ‘We cannot say with respect to tl»is absurd government monopoly,* 
observes the Colombo Observer, * lliat on this score we feel any great regret. Indeed, 
notwithstanding the recent legislation on the subject, we cannot help ha/aiding the 
supposition that it would be well if no more mea.sure8 were taken and no nmre anxiety 
felt respecting the peart-fishcry. Would it not be far better to throw an extensive 
range of coast* open to the untrammelled exertions of industrious fishermen, than to 
resort to stringent enactments to secure at best a very uncertain revenue fronj a product 
that adds nothing to the comfort and happiness of ‘ the many,* how much soever it may 
be valued by the idle, the rich, and the luxurious ? The recurrence of a pearl-fishery 
would once more bring a stream of living beings to line and animate the coast extending 
from the village of Aripo to that of Silawatoire : — Asiatics would be there to spt culafe 
and Europeans would once more look curiously on, and fancy their appetites improved 
by the vapours of putrefaction — supplies of all kinds (not forgetting coffins !) wordd 
pour ih, and ‘ the revenue would be fattened with the rich result.’ But at what cost 
wom’d this ‘ rich result’ be obtained ? at that of the morals and happiness of immense 
numbers ; for drunkenness, debauchery, and gambling of the worst kinds are the 
inevitable concomitants of a pearl-fishery.’ 

“ Perliaps the protection of the banks Costs more than has been realised ; thc.se 
guineas are not therefore to be valued like common guineas, and we dare say the prize- 
holders in the pearl lottery think their pearls as valuable as in the days of Cleopatra. 

“ The most productive pearl-banks, are^sjtuated off Condatchy, extending thirty miles 
from N. to S. and twenty miles from E. to’W. The fishery commences in March, when 
the calm weather permits the boats to go out and return daily. 

“ Kilecarre ismost probably the Colchi mentioned ii» the Pcriplusof the Erythrasan sea 
as the site of these fisheries ; and they arc carried on in the same manner as described by 
travellerg several centuries ago. The ancient towns of Mantotte and Putlam probably 
derived much of their importance from their vicinity. Tin 1803, 1250 divers were 
employed, of whom 1100 wt^re volunteers from the opposite coast. Tht share of profits 
gave each individual bs. 9d, per day for the* lime he was employed ; the price of ordinary 
* labour being 6d, per day. But each bank being Available only for one period, of about 
twenty days in every seven years, sometimes tfie fishery is smaller, and sometimes there 
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IS none at all ; and in no season does it last for more than thirty or thirty-live days, com* 
inencing with the calm weather about the 5ih of March. The dived^ in six or *seven 
fathoms of water, remain immersed from fifty to fifty-five seconds — very rarely longer. 
A reward being offered to him who should remain the longest under water, it was gained 
by one who remained eighty-seven seconds. The diver’s sack is not fastened round 
his neck, but is attached to a cord held by the man in the boat above : and it is pulled 
up when full, at the signal of the divtr, who, if he choose, is drawn up with it. So 
far from the occupation being unhealthy, it i$ the belief of the natives that divers live 
longer than other labourers ; and its short season is hailed as a gainful holiday by the 
divers ilicniseJv;es, who at other times are engaged in ordinary labour. If the oyster is 
•taken before sr’^vi n years old, its pearls are imperfectly developed ; vigilance is therefore 
necessary to prevent indiscriminate fiftiing, which would destroy the banks, or at least 
render them fjuile unproductive. The pearls are sold by the government to the highest 
bidder. 

‘‘ About seven years is the maximum age of the pearl oyster ; bui after six years they 
virc apt to die suddenly in vast quantities. The nearer to seven years that they are fished 
the richer is the harvest; if tltey live beyond that period the pearl loses its rich lustre. 

“ From 17!M) to 18*20, there were eleven fisheries which produced 297,103/. 10^. 

:y id from 1820 to 1837 there were nine fisheries, producing 227,131/. 13$. 6c/. Thus 
laenly fisheries realised upwards of lialf a million of nett revenue. 

** The time for inspecting the b^'^ks is in the lulls bcl\c9!$nthe monsoons in October 
liiid NovembtM*, and the fi^he^y always lakes place at the change in March and April. A 
fishery used to (Toale the utmost excitement along the whole coast of India, and as many 
«is 4000 or />i50() pcojde Imve CDiigiegatcd about the barren shores of Aripo, which means 
n and whicli appears to deiivc its name from the sifting and sorting the pearls 

through a succession of ten or tvselve biass cullenders of the size ol a large saucer. The 
largest iioles are in the one at the top, and the lower the pearl falls the less is its value. 

“ The clays folk fishing arc not only limited but the hours as well as the number of 
boats and divers. They fish up every thing they come across, and there is little time to 
discriminate, as their time Is so valuable; it has sometimes been at the average of 6/. 
sU’iliiur a minute! The most suitable depth of waters appears to be frcim six to seven 
f.itho.u'-, and the diver seldom remains below so Iona as a minute; although for payment, 
t'l as a tiial of strength, some of them have r« maincd much longer, and they bring up 
*‘djoui fifty oysters at a time. 

“Among the niimeious frequenters and officials at a fi:»hery, a shaik charmei is an in- 
dispensable utiendant, tliougli accidents from sharks are uiiknu*”n The office has been 
licrediiary for seveial gencrulions. lie gets 9</. a day from g >veinment to assure the 
divers that he has secured the mouths of the sharks and driven them from the banks. 

^‘ ^hc total value of the exports of jewellery and precious stones from Ccvlon to 
<»itMt Britain in the following five years has been as follows, but we arc not able to s^te 
die precise amount of pearls comprised in these returns ; 

1839 ....^! 4.58 ' 1842 ... .£2889 

1840 0177 1843 3919 

1841 2071 

“ Some valuable gems are found in Ceylon ; among those tfic ruby and cat-eye are 
the best; topaz, sapphire, and crystal are/also obtained. Iron is diffused over the 
r'reatei part of the island ; black oxide of manganese is found ; and plumbago (ca*- 
hoiiate of iron) is obtained in considerable quantity, and exported. Weaving gives 
^'aiployinent to many pers ns. • The articles made are handkerchiefs, table-cloths, 
J'jq>kins, towels, sail-cloth, and a coarse kind of cloth used for their dress by tl e natives, 
fluai! are also many oil-mills in operation, chiefly for pressing the cocoa-nut Jcernels. 
I'he iilancl contains extensiv6 forests, in which, besides the more ordirflary descriptions 
timber, the g^'Owth of those latitudes, there is a great variety and» profusion of 
l^tiautiful woods, well adapted for the use of*the cabinet-maker. • 

“Among the animals of Ceylon,nffost of those found on the opposite continent are 
*‘‘dive to the ishiud. Elephants are numerous, and sonielimes do great injury to ilic 
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growing crops. Under the kings of Candy these animals were trained to iwrform the 
officeiof public executioners. 

“ The trade of the United Kingdom with Ceylon is not distinguished in the custom- 
house, accounts from that to the continent of India. A trade is carried on with Bengal, 
to which presidency it exports betel-nuts, chauk-shells, cordage-cocoa-ciits, and various 
minor articles ; while it imports from that quarter cotton piece goods, sugar, rice, wheat, 
and gunny bags.” 

Post and MaU Comwiwwicafton.— “ Ceylon ^s, at the present moment, the centre of 
operations for the mails from China, the Straits’ scttlem^ts, Benga', and Madras, as 
well as the French, Spanish, and Dutch possessions at Pondichdrry, Jav?, Manilla, and 
elsewhere. Even these communications are still but in embryo as regards future de- ' 
velopmcnt ; and when, in addition to them, regul.^r jKiMal intercourse shall have been 
opened by tnf,ans of steam with our Australian colonies and probably with Mauritius, 
from all of which lines must converge at Ceylon, the future importance of this island’ 
cannot fail to be apparent. And concurrently with this, will arise the grave question of 
the sufficiency, accessibility, and safety of the present station at Point de Galle as com- 
pared with the unrivalled harbour and facilities of Trindomalec. The ‘superiority of 
Accommodation at the latter for ships ol war, its convenience for expediting commu- 
nications between the Admiralty and the naval force in the eastern seas, and its fine 
commercial situation fronting the Bay of Bengal, and presenting a centre whence all the 
lines of postal communicaiiui. must diverge, mark.it strongly as the point towards 
which attention must ultimately be directed with a view to these objects, in preference 
to the imperfect harbour of Point de Gal e. For packets on their way to China, Ti in- 
comalee would be an addition of twenty-four hours’ steaming, but for the mUils to Bengal 
and Madras, there would be a correspondent advance on their voyage in that direction. 

“As regards the mercantile interests of the colony, there can be little doubt that 
Trincomalee would eventually present advantages to the romtirercc and trade of the 
island, infinitely superior to Colombo, where there is no harbour, and only an open 
roadstead with imperfect holding-ground, which is any thing but favourably regarded by 
shipping, both from its •inconvenience and insecurity. The producing districts of the 
interior lie nearly midway between the two places ; and the few miles of additional road 
to be traversed from Kandy to Trincomalee will be more than compensated by avoiding 
the three formidable mountain passes between Kandy and Colombo. 

“ The principal obstacle would naturally be the reluctance of the merchants I' 
abandon their present buildings at Colombo and transfer their establishments to Trin 
comaloe. But there can be little doubt that the only consideration which ever influence! 
the Dutch to establish the seat of government at Colombo in preference to Trincomalet 
when they had their choice^of both, was that the cinnamon plantations, from whici 
they chiefly derived their revenue, lie in the vicinity of Colombo. , 

♦“There is daily communication (Sundays excepted) between Colombo and all part 
of the island, and, with one or two exceptions, between all the main stations one witi 
the other. This communication is carried on from Colombo to Kandy in the centra 
province, and from Colombo to Point de dalle in the southern, each a distance o 
seventy-two miles, which is travelled in 10^ hours by means of mail-coaches establishei 
by private parties, and ifnder contiact to government for the conveyance of the mails 
From Kandy the mails aie conveyed by forit-messengers to Tiineomalee and all oihe 
places in the eastern province, as soon after their being received us possible. Froii 
Galle, a private coach, under contract with govcrnnicni, conveys the mails to Matura 
twenty-eight miles further in the southern province, ivhence they are taken by foot 
messengers to Tangalle and Hambantotle, which latter place is the furthest limit of thi 
southern province where a government officer is stationed. 

“ TlJe distantc from Colombo |o the utmost northern limit of JaflFna is 220 miles 
and between those two places are the intermediate stations of Negombof Chilaw, Putlan 
(the chief tO)^n of the north-western provii.c.e), and Manaar. Excepting the govern 
' ment despatches, the coriq^pondence between (be western, and north-western, ant 
northern provinces, is unimportant, especially Avbdn it is compared with that which dail; 
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takes |>laee between Colombo and the Kandyan provinces. Tlic obstructions caused by 
wild animals, deep streams, and absence of local European superintendence in parts of 
tffe northern and north-western provinces are so great, that it is matter of surprise that 
the communication is so extremely regularly maintained, us it is very seldom that a day’s 
mail is due between the two places. The communication, however, is by no means 
rapid ; it occupies four days. 

“The mails between Ceylon and the continent of India by land, are conveyed for 
eight months of the year through Jaffiiu and .Point Pedro, whence they are taken in 
catamarans to Point (^aiymare on the opposite coast ; and for the other four months 
through Manaar and TUamanlir, whence they are passed over in hired boats to Kamis- 
•herani. By these means letters from Colombo may reach Madras in eight to ten days, 
and Calcutta and Bombay in se^'entcefk to twenty days ; the variation depending on the 
nature of the weather at the two extremities of this island. Letters taken by the 
steamers from Point de Galle reach Madras in three days and Calcutta in nine; whilst 
those taken in the SeaJ<tr(h steam-packet to Bombay generally arriv^in less than six days. 

“ The communication between Ceylon and the Straits of Malacca, China, Java, and 
Manilla, is, course, now »eflficiently carried on monthly by means of the contract 
steamers from Point de Galle; other opportunities arc very rare and uncertain. Letters 

frequently ricoived from Australia by way of Calcutta, occupying about three months 
in the transit ; hut a direct opportunity scarcely presents Asclf of sending letters to 
Australia : one hardly occurs once^ii a twelvemonth. •• PfWn Mauritius letters arrive 
almost monthly by vessels coming thence to Ceylon in search of freight ; but direct 
opportunities of sending letters thither arc unfrequent. 

“ Homeward-bound vessels take letters, at irregular periods, from Ceylon to the 
Cape of Good Hope and St. Helena.” 

Crown Lands , — “ The crown land purchased by individuals from May, 1833, to 
1843, without including lots under fifty acres, amounts to 170,080 acres. The one 
society issues circ^jlars to obtain a return of the extent of estates, and the extent in 
bearing, which, as far as they have received answers, enables tlieiii to show that there 
are in hearing 2917 acres ; in progress, 8125; total extent of toffee estates, 47,368 in 
1843. These returns are understooil not to be complete. Very maxy applications 
have been lately made for land about Negombo fur sugar cultivation ; whether advisedly 
or not, remains to bo seen. Exptrience has shown that coffee planting is a certainly. 

• As to whether the soil in the maritime provinces of Ceylon will grow canes for such a 
length of time ns will be equally profitable, is a problem which time alone can solve. 
Even if land gives two Ions of sugar per acre, deduct duly r:nd expenses, and coffee 
land affording only ten hundred wcuglit (sold even so low as 3^ 10^.) per acre, will be a 
more certain speculation.* . 

“ ^Twelve years ago Ceylon was not known in Englunu, and even in London but 
in the light of a valuable military key to Iinlia. The only part of Ceylon ^hat 
seemed to draw forth any admit uliun was Tiincoinnlec, on account solely of its 
harbour being the finest in the Eastern licmisphere, and being the only place of 
Tefuge for weather-driven vessels from the^Bay of Bengal and the Coromandel coast, 
hut ciiieHy, we believe, as a valuable naval station. After this, a new era began to dawn 
on Ceylon ; the resources of the i>land began to attract the Attention of the wealthy 
<^apitalists of England. From that day to this thousands upon thousands of pounds 
have been expended on the soil of both the hiaritimo and iiUcriot provinces of the island; 
^ud, although it is natural llitre shouhl be some failures, still it is surprising in how 
many a hundred-fold the nioiiey^laid out has been returned. Coffee is the staple pro- 
duction at present of Ceylon, and not a few have already (1844) made fortunes, and 
'edicts arc in the fair way! Sugar has been tried, but we are sorry to add lliat the spirited 
J^rowers have not hitherto sncceedcd as they had anticipated. True, gone or have, 
Jiucceeded, but jt is only those who have. Want of the proper experience, wc firmly 
dunk, has been the piincipal cause of the* unsuccessful results. \Ve l^ve very little 
doubt oil our mind as to this island ultimately a sugar^colony, and that to a greater* 

extent than many people are inclined Co believe. Ceylon is yet in its infancy. Hundreds 

* A correspondent, who bad vncalcd the sugar estates, Negombo, writes I ne\ or savbuuy 
ung in «Tavii superior to the cancs here, and nut often anything to equal them , 1 will staLv 
my reputation ab a sugai-r,>laiiter. fh;*? ih*' ««ii i...* — - 

r»i Lll 
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upon hundreds of acres of suitable land, which hav6 never yet been' explored, will be in 
a fewt^cars more*all under cultivation. Ceylon is favourably situated with regard to Eng- 
land ; the climate of two-thirds of the island, we may safely say, is not ill adapted for life 
European constitution. The natives of the country are well disposed towards the Europeans. 

“Ceylon is emphatically the half-way house between England and China. When 
the resources of that vast empire bcconie fairly open to British enterprise and capital, it 
will be hard to say of what real importance this island may be to England. It is in- 
valuable, and will always be so, as a coaling stn^Jon to the steamers outwards and home- 
wards bound. It is approachable in as snort, if not a shorter, time from England than 
Bombay is, and who can foresee what a valuable acquisitfon Ceylon must then prove to 
Britain, if it ever happen to be made the centre of all her* operations, in^ her wide and, 
far-spreading Eastern dominions, which is far froi.i being an unlikely case if the Com- 
])any*s chartcj; is even renewed in 18.54, and, consequently, the government of the day 
lake the affairs of India into their own hands ; Ceylon, in that case, then would be the 
focus from wdience v^uld issue ‘ through steam, the right-arm of England,’ all the home 
instructions destined for our princely dominions in India, our territory in China, our 
possessions in its seas, as also those of the Indian Ocet.n, Australia, Van Diemen’s 
Eamd, and New Zealand, with our various islands in the South Pacific .” — Ceylon Herald. 

Planting in the Kot'th . — “ The cultivation of tobacco, with which the planters beg^n, 
is almost totally abandoned. Experiments ace being made in regard to exotics, and 
Maryland is expected to The tobacco indigenous to the country is rather 

coarse and strong for cigars. Cotton and cocoa-nuts will, I think, succeed. The 
planters have succeeded in raisin ,: almost every valuable variety of cottons. Sea-Island, 
Upland Georgia, Bourbon, Pernambuco, Nankeen cotton, &c. Of all theses the Bourbon 
is the favourite and the most extensively cultivated. It will, 1 think, ultimately be the 
staple cotton, not of Ceylcn only, but of conlinenlal India. The cotton estates now 
look most luxuriant, presenting the appearance of extensive groves of black-currant 
bushes. The trees arc almost constantly putting forth holes ; they arc i^t present covered 
with flowers, which will be beaten off by the heavy rains. Tlie proper gathering seasons 
are February, 3Iarcli, August, and September. Such is the cfi’ect of our fine climate, 
that every variety of cotton is bore perennial. The cotton trees may be expected to last 
five or six years, until the cocoa-nuts placed amongst them come into bearing, by winch 
time it is hoped all expenses will be more than paid.’*' Cocoa-nuts possess a local value 
of from l.v. to Is. Gd. per annum for the produce of a tree in full bearing. Butiicoloa • 
is the place for cocoa-nuts. Fine soil, and fresh water within three feet of the surface. 
The soil here is a perfect paradox. Generally speaking, it is most unpromising and 
sterile in appearance ; but, with a little manure, and plenty of irrij^alion, uoinlers of 
vegetation are produced frqfn it. Dr. Davy has said, that the richest soil taken from 
tlrj mountain forests of the interior contains no more than ‘2^ per cent of vogjj’tahle 
may,er. Here wc have no forest, only low jungle, and I do not suppose on i richest 
soil contains one-half pei cent of vegetable matter. The most general is calcareous 
sand, in some places clayey ; in others, as at Point Pedro, Inglily ferruginous, presenting 
the most extraordinary contrast to the siiown white coral limestone on which it rests. 
There can be little doubt that the secrets of the feitility of tiie soil of the Jafliia Penin- , 
sula lies in the pmscnce of muriate of lime.” 

Slavery . — “In 181fl, the greater number of proprietors of slaves in the maritimepro- 
vinces made a voluntary ofler to the crown lof the children who should be born of their 
slaves after the 12tb day of August, 1816. The offer wa.s accepted, and, in 1818, an 
ordinance was passed, securing their perfect freedom, and providing for their sii|)port. 

At the same time it was enacted, lliat all propiietors of slaves in the maritime provinces 
should have them registered in the district couits, under forfeiture of all right or claim 

* It appears that grapes of delicioAis flavour ripen in ahundoiAie at Jaffna. Alluding to wild 
animals, tlui follpwing appears in a recent Ceylon paper : — A very proper wholesale war has 
been waged wi^i the inonurchs of the forest by native liunUrs. No less than 150 elephants were 
lately killed in the district of Wanny, a reward of 15^ being paid for every elephant destroyed. 

A large number of them werc^ killed also in the dlstfic^ of Maiiaar lately. In the district ot 
Patchelapally, the elephant hunters are paid 8/. 15J. for every animal, governnfent paying ioj. 
only, and the rest contrihiiied by the plantc-rs. The tails <»fthe elephants (in proof of theanini.i s 
Imving been actually ladled) an* bent to the Ciitchcrry at Jaifna, where they arc cut into pieces 
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to thfitn ; and, in ll«j event ofomilfiiig to comply with ihe provisiotis of the act, they 
were tioclarod lobe absolutely free. All joint propt’rty in slaves waf^ also declared to 
b# illegal, and every slave was to be registered by one proprietor. In JaffnapataiA and 
Trincomaleo, wiiorc such a tenure chiefly prevails, distinct provisions were made for 
settling such claims to slaves. It was enacted, that no claim to a slave less than one 
sixteenth could he recognised ! In order to fix to whom they belonged, he or she was 
to be pnt up to auction, and the pro-*ecds divided amongst the claimants, while, of 
course, the slave went to the higliest bidder. Jiy the act of 1K37, the registration 
system was extemrod to tlie Kandian ProviiuM^s. Every birth or change uf pioprictor- 
sliip had to he registtjrcd^ or tl.c owner forfeited his claim to be considered stich^ and the 
^sbive was decluRd to ba absoJutelv and ipsa facto free. The first rcgistiation was to be 
madtj before 1 hi 1st of July, 'i8oS, t^id the certificate of registry had to be renewed 
tricnnially. The judges wore direefed to take extraordinary precautions that no addition 
to the register should be allowed after that date, and of course until tht* lapse of the 
fust three years, it could not he ascertained what the decrease amounted to. Wc liavc 
staled that at the first examination, in l^U, instead of there boing^287 on the record, 
tliere wt re onl^- 37fi in the vvl^ile of the Kandian Provinces ; and, as we proved at some 
length, there is not another in the whole of the island ! The registration system 
v< ry much riciilectcd all over the maritime provinces, particularly in the northern division, 
vi*h^ic the proprietors had not resigned iljoir rights, and had neglected altogether to 
icgister. In order, however, that no oljjection migiit be to the autlioiities acting 

on the (dd ordinance of ISIS, the (ffdinan(‘c No. 7 of Tsi2 was passed, making regis- 
tration imperative; in fact, re-enacting the provisions of the old act, with this clause, 
that if any sl^vt was not registered Inforv the 1st of January, 1843, absolute freedom 
was the consoijucncc. Not a single slave was registered ; and, on the morning of the 
1st of January, 1813, the sun ro^e on neaily ‘i3,o0l) freemen, who were nominally slaves 
the day bid'orc.”* 

Tlie icsourccs of this colony, if its affaiis shall be properly managed, would be of the 
greatest productive value ; hitherto the imports value, for a long period, have exceeded 
those of exports, ami from the absurd ami uiipist export duty on ^Mmiamon the growers of 
that spieehave h(‘eu nearly, if not, ruined. The ports of Ceylon should, jike Singapore, 
l»e madeyVee ports, 

Tuk Number and Tonnage of Sliips entering the Ports of Cevloii in 1828, may give au 
• idea of the maritime trade which has since iiiereased. 
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f This quantity was sold, the value given exported la X 180,000. • 

* We have examined various documents respecting the abolition of slar^crv in t evlon?- 
bound to ffMrShctifr® ^ - * ■ ' 
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Imports aiul Shipping of Ceylon for the following Years. 
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* rndcr the head of ** (hber Places," the continent of India is principally alluded to . and under that of ** PoitMRn 
States." the French settleiflents in India, the ports nt Chins, the island of Madeira, and the doniiiiions of the Indimi 
princoK, in alliance with the East India Company are included. 
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1831. 

00, mi. 


•C 

2ir„'47«2 

286,145 

250,7hK 

121,148 

1 

100,470 

145,833 

^i:kH,02 I 

308,703 


io*if I 
II47i 
123) 
1075) 
130.5; 
1262 > 
12.50 
1281 
12110 


48,626 

()4.:46» 

611,887 

.57,834 

73,:ti7 

().\293 

72,543 

72,0.56 

68,463 


1 4. . 527 
13,(K1U 
12,673 
10,1.12 
13,721 
12.70!! 
!2,78ti 

1 3. . 563 
12,364 


Imports and Exports from 1839 to 1843, with the Value of leading h^xports. 


YEARS. , 

Imports. 

1 Exports. 

Arrera Nuts. 

1 

Cinnamon, j 

Cofleo. 

Cocoa-nut 

Oil. 


£ 

i ^ 

£ 1 

£ 1 

£ 

£ 

1830 

Ml ,0*20 

I 375, 60H 

22.0.*»6 j 

.54,016 i 

i;U).507 

26..*i07 

1840 ‘ 

733.512 

i 400,047 

23,007 1 

20,583 ' 

2i4„5*20 

32,483 

1K4I j 

743/221 * 

308,003 

2*2,4*28 1 

24.857 

106,048 

24,062 

1842..., 

831, .311 

t 4.58,143 

20,222 ' 

15,207 1 

26'i,763 

34.242 

IS43 * 


1 422,424 

27,028 

6o,2rn ' 

102,801 

%3.87l 


1 


Statement of Article.s Exported in 1 845, from the Island of Ceylon, producing more 

than 10fi4. Duty. 


PROVINCE OF PROVINCE OF l*ROV INCH OF ALE OTHER PORTS 


NAME OF 

CEYLON. 

COLOMBO. 

GALLK. 

AND PLACES. 

article 









EXPORTED. 

Value. 


Amount of 
Duty. 

Value 

Atnount of 
Duty. 

Valoo. A'munt 
of Duly. 

Value. 

Amount 

of Duty. 


£ A. 

d. 

£ *. d. 

X s. d. 

£ A. C. 

£ A. If. X A. d. 

£ s. d. 

A. d. 

Arrack 

5,641 0 

11 

Ml 10 






Arreca-nuts., 

31,838 1 

3l 

796 15 4 

23,635 6 2 

590 10 III 




Cinnamon . . . 

40,821 2 

0 

‘20,410 11 0 

40,627 12 0’ 

20,313 16 0 

181 0 



Coffee. . . . 5. . 

363,250 11 

3 

9.081 16 8 

355,992 10 2' 

8,900 2 71 



C'kCOB-nuts . 

' 6,417 VI 

8 

160 16 4.54 




Coir rope . 

8,65.5 8 

1 

216 10 5| 






Oil, coi os-nut 

i3,o:i6 1 

10 

398 110 

13,274 

332 0 6 



'4M M « 

Tnhacou and ciguts.. 

16.82G 17 

3 

420 14 41 



17,187 4 lOi 

Wood 

14,206 G 

0 

3S7 11 ‘4 


'_*L 


4,426 10 ai 

110 15 3# 


Total ft 03,C.;!4 IQ 3|3I.D84 7 I4 433.722* IF S' 30. 10 I 7240 5 7 0 6* 2Rfll5 1 5 21*540 0 
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S U M M A R* Y. 

IMPORTS. 1K4.S. 


NAME$ OF 

PORTS. 

Value of Im-| 
porta pro- j 
dticing more 
than 100/. 
Duty. 

a. d. 

Amount 

1 Value of Im- 
1 porta pro- , 

Amount .Value of Arti- Tot «i. 

Value 

TUtal 



of 

the Duty. 

£ s. d. 

ciiig leat than 
100/. Diit). 

£ a. * d. , 

of 'cIcM imported of all 

the Duty. Duly Free. Importa. 

£ X. d. £ s. d. £ a. 

d. 

Amount of 
Duty. 

£ s. d. 

Wbstsrn Pbo- 

VINCB. 

Colombo 

tf74,840 11 

8 * 

74,922 9 0 

31,559 5 

0 

2,131 0 611479,018 11 

11 1.188,118 

11 

7 

77,05.3 10 

OJ 

Pantura 

0.750 18 

10 

J.022 10 9t 

038 1 

7 

.•>.3 4 2i| 

10,375 

0 

5 

1.078 1 

0 

Calttira 

8,128 12 


l,3ril 15 0 

432 17 


44 6 65 » .. 


J,' 

4 

1,399 n 

Ilf 

Barberyn 

14,K03 10 

4 

2,407 0 4 

517 2 

4 < 

46 lO 4 ' 

l.5,;i2n 

18 

H 

2,.5I4 2 


Nogoiuho 

13.304 O 

u 

2,213 4 a; 

704 12 

3 ! 

50 15 4 

1 l.(M»s 

17 

41 

2.270 0 

(»5 

Calpeiityu 

5,170 0 

0 

802 13 4 

1,005 6 

8 

112 15 7 

6,181 

7 

2 

. 97.*. 8 

11 

SUVTIIKRN Pro- 
\(NCL. 

(>a11e 

07,321 7 

H 

LM37 in 9; 

ll.9.‘.3 l.'i 

n 

934 4 1 

72,27.5 

2 

n 

1,071 14 

in; 

K 

Ballepittymodrel 4,liUl 11 

0 

709 10 11 

2Hri 15 

10 

29 5 9i 

.5.187 

6 

10 

729 10 

Dodaudoowe... . 

3,71.1 1 

0 

OI'j 19 n 

191 19 

0 

10 5 11 : 

.1,908 

9 

('• 

030 2 

10 

Btlk^gain 

1.7.m 

0 

2M9 9 in 

' 49 Is 

0 . 

4 0 2 

1.788 

.3 

0 

293 10 


OaDdiirah 

707 l.^ 

5 

132 IH 10,’ 

37 19 

11 

3 10 85 

8.35 

1.3 

4 

130 15 

74 

Northern Pro- 
vince. 

Jaffna 

47..3HO Irt 

loj 

o.'h 

' 1.021 11 

.3 

4M4 8 4i a,.'*?:! H 
210 13*. 24,8{n( 5 

3i .'‘.7.‘»8i» 

IK 


7. .39.5 lO 11 

Manaar 

3,015 ^ 

0 

002 in 7 

; -/.ois 0 


0 31.127 

14 

i4 

813 1 

2 

Point P<fdroe... 

1M8H 17 

3 

2,747 14 inj 

'• 2,461 6 


104 113. 642 18 

0 12, .59.1 

2 

05 

2.912 0 

I 

EaarRRN Pjio- 

VINCK. 

Trincomaloe.. .. 

10,716 3 

1^, 

3.432 12 9 

; 3,2S2 :t 

« 1 

29.3 0 5 j 33 3 

6 29,031 

12 

u 

2,727 19 

2 

Batticaloa 

032 17 

tf 

i'll 3 r, 

1 1 .200 U 

—y 

99 11 4^. 

2,13.3 

4 

3 

2.VI i: 


Tota I 

M80,318'» 0 

2 

107,18(1 17 9i 

'67,021 9 


4.080 15 2 5(H.169 '» 

84 1,461,787 

fj 

.54 111,861 12 

1 1 


EXPORTS. 1845.. 


NAMES OF 

i Value of Ex- j 


Value »»f Ex- 



Value of Iro-' 





porta pro- j AmouuC 


porta pro • 

Amount 

poria Re- 

Total Vai 

I.UE 

Toi al 

P 0 R T .S 

ducine more of 


dticini; leaa < 

of 


exported, 

of all 


A f f 


than 100/. 1 the Duty. 

than 1(K»/. 

the Duty. 

and of Arti- 




Uuty. 1 


iNity. 



clew from the 

Ex porta. 

Duty. 




: 



Warehouae. 





£ s. d. £ X, 

</! 

£ s d 

£ H. 

d 

i’ H. d. 

£ s 

(i 

; ^ 

Western Pro- 










VINCE. 










Colombo 

j 433,729 11 8 3^ 142 10 

I 

15,709 12 0 ' 

421 12 

•H 

41,587 12 11 

491.026 16 

7 

.'UL.'ttM 

Pantura 

1 .. 


1,4.59 13 6 , 

36 9 

i«| 


J.4.‘19 13 

r, 

3(* 

C’altura . 



2,531 H 10 ' 

63 H 

2S 


'2,.s34 H 

10 

r.! H 

Barb ryn 



4,107 17 4 { 

10*3 14 

lOf 


4.107 17 

4 

102 14 

Negomiio 



2,014 17 41» 

50 8 

I9» 


2,014 17 

44 

.*>0 N 

Calpentyn 



2.192 5 3 i 

.M 17 

8 


2,192 .3 

3 

64 17 

Sot THERM Pro* 










VI MLR. 










Oalle 

1 7,240 5 7 181 0 

51 

18,422 17 0 : 

560 19 

0 j 


.3,663 2 

7 

741 10 

BaUefdttymodrc . . 

' 


!»2« 3 3 

23 4 

U' 


926 3 

3 

23 4 

Dodandoewe 



i 868 4 .5 , 

21 14 

41 


868 4 

5 

21 N 

Beliegam ........ 

1 

i 

i 1,849 16 4 

46 7 

6 ; 


1,849 16 

4 

46 7 

ORodarah...... .. 

i 

I 

J 

, 1,117 18. 7 1 

27 19 

6 , 


1.117 18 

7 

27 n 

Nurthirv Pro- 

1 










1 

j 

I 







Jaffna 

; 17.187 4 101 420 14 

31 ' 

4,601 IT 7 i 

115 13 

H 

2.015 4 9 ! 

23,804 7 

21 

Sfauaar 

, , 


749 It II 

18 10 

to 

830 0 0 1 

1.571) It 

1 ) 

IH It 

Point Pedroc . . . 

4,428 10 3$ no 1.1 

31 

3,892 10 3i 

97 10 

H 

67 19 0 1 

8,388 19 

7 

208 i 

Earteri^ Pbo- 






1 




VlMCft. 






• I 




Trinromaler 

i 

1 

2,157 17 8| 

53 19 

111 

2,265 12 H 

4*303 10 

2 

53 1 


1 

j 

107 15 9 ! 

2 14 

3 . 

2 10 0 1 

no 11 

9 

2 1 

Totai .... 1 

1 402,585 12 5ll 30,804 0 

ai* 02*713 o*iih,mf7i7 

21 46,709 5 11 572,008 .3 

H 

32,561 1 


Expenm of the Custom»^ ^'EHablkJivinU^ Fixed tsalaries, 7728/. 1 4s. Od. ; unfixed snln 
«28/. 0*. ^d , ; incidental expenses, 900/* 0#. 4\d, ; Total, 0,25fi/. Ms. 8J</. 
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• CHAPTER XXIV. 

BRITISH SEITLEMENTSIN THE STRAITS OF MALACCA — MOLACCA, PULO PENANG, 
PROVINCE WELLESLEY, AND SINGAPORE, 

The Britislv possessions in the Stra^^s of Malacca consist of three settle- 
ments, viz., Pulo Penang, ^or Pinang, or Prince of Wales’ Island, embracing a 
dependence eff it, the province of Wellesley — Singapore, and Malacca. Penang 
and Singapore are islands, U)ut TArovince Wellesley and Malacca are situated 
on the JVIalayan peninsula. The settlements arc separated by a* long country 
coast, extending along the sea, in the occupation of Malay ppnees, all of which, 
with very trifling exception's, is covered with a dense mass of forests, indented here 
and there by small streams and noble rivers. Singapore is in latitude 2 deg.. 14 
niin. north, and Penang in latitudes deg. 14 min. north. 

PuLO Penang for Ilctcl Nut), or Prince Island, is situated in 

the Straits of Malacca, near the Malayan Peninsula, from which it is separated 
by an arm of the .sea, between Lat. 5 deg. 15 min. and 6 deg. 29 min, north, and 
Long. 100 deg. 2 ^ min. east. From north to south it is about sixteen miles long, 
and eleven broad at the northern extremity, but at the south it is in some places 
not more tlian six miles. Its area is estimated at 160 square miles. Probably 
two thirds of the island are mountainous; the remaining consists of valleys and 
plains. The former consists of two ranges, which run ndrth and south, and are 
»f very unequal lieight and length, the highest about 2800 feet above tlie sea. 
Tiic west range stretches from one end to the other of the island, but has a low 
<li vision across it, near to its centre ; ilie cast or lesser range extends from nearly 
“ppositeto the low part of the west range, from which it extends southward to 
near the centre of the southern part of the west ran^c. The low parts of the 
island consist of several distinct vales, the greater nuniber and chief of which are 
situated on the east side of the mountains. The only road of communication 
between the plains on the east and west is through the low cuts across the 
west range, known as Captain Low’s When first known to Europeans, 

Penang appeared uninhabited and covered with forests. 

The mountains and the smaller hills are composed of fine gray granite, except- 
^ some heights near the coast I’ormed Of laterite, as is also Saddle Island on the 
*^outh-west angle of Penang. A tin mine was worked some years ago, and it is 
said valuable minerals exist id the mountains. 

The soil is generally a light dark mould mixed with gravelly clay ;^in some 
parts there is a rich vegefable soil, formed by rtic decayed leaves of the forests 
^vith which the island had for ages beesa covered ; the coast soil light sandy 
'Hit rather fertile. 
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Climate . — January and February constitute the dry and hot seasonsyNovem* 
her and DecembW the rainy ; however, the island is seldom long without refreslw 
ing showers. The thermometer on Flag*staf!' Hill (2248 feet high) never rises 
beyond 78 deg. Fah. (seldom to 74 deg.) and falls to 66 deg. ; on the plain it 
ranges from 76 deg. to 90 deg. Penang is considered remarkably healthy. 

In 1785, Penang was granted to grands Light, captain of country ship, 
by the King of Queda, as a marriage-portion with ])is daughter. Light trans- 
ferred his grant to the East India Company, and was by them anointed first 
governor of the island. From the appearance*of the interior, and the number of 
tombs discovered there soon after the colony was formed, the traditien of its 
having been formeply inhabited, is no doubt true ; when taken possession of 
there were only a few miserable fishermen living along the sea-coast. When 
placed under proper authority, it was resorted to by British, Dutcli, Portuguese, 
Americans, Malays, Arabs, Parsees, Chinese, Chuliahs, Burmans, Siamese^ 
Javanese, &c., &c. ** * t, 

In 1805, the colony having acquired importance, the Company determined to 
constitute it a government only subordinate to the Governor-general of India. 
The enormous expense incurred by the establishment, led, in 1830, to its being 
reduced to a residency, under the Bengal government. There is a resident (a 
governor nominally) over the three settlements, and a deputy resident, or 
resident counsellor, at each place. There is a court of judicature, and a re- 
corder, fur the whole ; donsequently the judge must go on circuit at stated times, 
to each settlement. The population of Penang, according to the last census, 
ending 1833, amounted to 40,322 souls; and on the opposite shore, or Wellesley 
province, to 45,953. 

When the Company’s Establishment was formed at Penang in 1786, the only 
inhabitants were a few miserable fishermen on the sea coast. In consequence 
of the, disturbances in thd Malayan principalities, and the encouragement given 
to sfttlers by the East India Company, a native population of various descrip- 
tions arose. The population of the settlement has been stated as follows 


r B A a s. 

i PopuIttioD. 1 YEARS. 

Population. 

mi * 

{ number. | 

32,0.S7 .Iftlfl 

number. 

99,116 

97,986 

60,193 

18tS 

.. 21,207 IB27 

1824 

93.669 I&826 


The following tabular return, compiled from the accounts prepared at the 
East India House, shows the races of Penang: — ' 
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Census of tlie Population of Penang, or Prince of Wales* Island, Province Wellesley, and 
* adjacent Isles, up to the Slst of December, 1828 . , 








s 





■;t 

DISTRICTS. 







. 

a 

V 





1 Jfi 








E 




Pbnamo. 

I No. 1 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. i 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. No. 

; No. 

George Town .. 

: 3.374 

86 

30G 

3,9.7 

37.52 1 

395 

33 

113 

17 

13 

636 7 

13,682 

Teluk Ayer Rnja 

i a.vjs' 

164 

173 

1,4. .» 

1368 ■ 

843 1 

603 

7 

2 


04.5 39 

' 8,841 

Jeluteng 



l.'iH 

1,5.56; 

727 i 

810 i 

78 

89 



23 18 

i 3.313 

(.liigore 

! 1)33 

& 


473 

161 



R 



9 33 

1.734 

Siingei Kluang a 

! 2,0<M 

l«p 

186 

733 

33 i 






13 

3,119 

a Western District.. 

: 677, 

U 

180 

830 

11 







1,788 

Pulo Jeriya, lale. 

i 112 


7 


3 







128 

Polo Remao, Isle 

! 87. 

•• 










87 

Totsb 

• i 13,224; 

847 i 

1130 

8.989; 

0073 1 

13.53 

809 

134 


13 

1633 

83,360 

Wbllkslbt Pbovincbs. 

; 1 












Qualla Muda 

0.005, 



1.55* 

53 

1.54 

236 

1 




7,28.5 

Teluk Ayer Tawar 

. 7,GH3! 

4 

16 

104 

70 . 

368 

42 





8.357 

Oulla Pryo • 

.V»H4' 

'9 

10 

238' 

43 

16 

6 





3,396 

Juru 

1.34M 


17 

82 

.. i 

6 

4 ! 





1,657 

HaUu Kawaii 

! 1,348 


28 

590: 

27 i 

9 







. • Totsl 

.! 33,402 

331 

IgOl 

> 10,148! 

6270 1 

1906 i 

1117 1 

1 158 

19 

13 

1 1333 1 114 

1 22,593 

• « 

European MO) and Native MiliUry and Followera (1100), and couYicickCiaOO). about .. 

.... 2,300 


Kuropeaus, aud their descendants, ak^ut 




’T. 
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Itinerants of Tarious claMification . . . . 










.... 1.000 






General Total. . 





.... 60,133 


The prssent population is estimated at not leas than. 






.... 100,000 



The civil establishment of the British Straits’ settlement consists of a 
governor, a resident councillor at Penang, ditto ditto at Singapore, ditto ditto at 
Malacca; three *other councillors are usually on furlough^ and an assistant to the 
resident at Penang. In the Recorder’s Court there are 4;he recorder, registrar, 
sheriff, deputy-sheriff at Penang, ditto at Malacca, coroner at Pdnang, ditto at 
Singapore. 

Moneys , — Accounts arc kept in dollars and cents, the coins chiefly in circu- 
lation being Spanish dollars and Dutch doits, or English copper of like value. 

Weights and Measures , — The weights generally in use are those of China. 
The pecul, of 1(13 catties, equal to 133 1-3 avoirdupois^ Rice from the Arebip''- 
lago and salt are sold by the cojaa of forty peculs ; gold-dust by the bancul, 
weighing 832 grains troy, equal to two Spanish dollars. Grain from India, per 
bag of two Bengal maunds, or 164J llys. avoirdupois. Piece goods, &c., by the 
corge or score. English weights and measures are frequently adopted for 
European commodities. 

The eastern part of Penang, owing to its moisture, is covered with rice fields. 
The south and west valleys, though partly cultivated for the same purpose, are 
chiefly laid out in pepper and* spice plantations. Close along the coast there are 
extensive belts of cocoa-nut trees, and scattered over the island in various groups 
appear groves of the gradeful areca palm (or penang), from w^hieh the isle takes 
its Malay namV. The hills and low gjrounds, where not cultivate, are thickly 
covered with wood. Vegetation ja^splendidly luxuriant, and for in&es and milt s' 
tiic eye rests *oii one dense mas^ oF mountain forest. Besides Georgetown (tlie 
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capital), there is only one other town, JamestowA, situated on the sea-shore, four 
miles, to the sotith of the capital, amidst a grove of palms. Tiie hill called the 
“ Highlands of Scotland'" is 1428 feet above the sea, the situation and climate 
of which (and of the other stations), are delightful. Numerous small villages 
and Malay topes are scattered over the island (especially on the south side), 
often beautifully and romantically situated near the coast, or amjdst spice groves 
in the vales. 

The harbour of George Town is capacious, with good anchorage and well 
defended : it is formed by a strait about twOgjniles,*wude, that separates Penang 
from the opjpsite coast of Quedah on the Malay peninsula. Penang \^as ceded 
to the East India Company about a century ago, and soon became a place 
of commercial importance, which character it maintained until the establishment 
of Singapore. Valuable plantations of nutmegs, ’cloves, and j^pper, M'ere 
established by Europeans, which, all but the last, still form the chief wealt.li 
of the colony. It carrioi on a brisk and«profitable trade with the neighbouring 
Malayan states, Sumatra, India, and China. The ships belonging to the East 
India Company, on their voyage from England to China, via India, made Penang 
a calling place, w^here large amounts of spices, gums, tin, and other products of 
the Straits, were purchased or taken in exchange for cotton clotlis, iron, &c., &c. 
The junks from China also exchanged their ladings of tea, rhubarb, silks, camphor, 
&c., for beche-de-mcr, sea-weed, opium, and other products of Europe or of the 
country. , 

Some yearn afterwards, the country now known as Pt ovince Wdlcsley w^as 
annexed to Penang, and the rice-fields, which were soon cultivated, supplied 
Penang. Nutmeg plantations w^ere also laid out by Europeans and Chinese * 
settlers. But a far greater enterprise w'as undertaken, and now further encouraged 
by the late reduction in the Britisli sugar duties, which has induced the outlay of 
large capital in .sugar manufacturing establishments. Within the lust three years, 
mueh of the jungle which overspread the w^hole of that district has been ckiared 
off, and that useless thicket is now succeeded by plantations of thriving sugar- 
canes, for the cultivation of which the immense plains of this province are 
found well adapted. From the drooping condition to which Penang, including 
Province Wellesley, wlis reduced after the establishment of Singapore, it has 
now greatly recovered, with every prospect of a permanent increase of pros- 
perity. The population consists, for the greater part, of Malays and Chinese 
labourers. There are many Chuliahs or Klings, native dealers from the Madra.s 
provinces, about Georgetown. Commercial affairs on a large scale, are in the 
hands of the Europeans. , • 

Penang has been a spice island from the period nearly of its first settlement. 
•Pepper engrossed the consideration of capitjJists for many years, until the 
price fell so low% that the returns no more thali repaid the outlay. -But previous 
to this check, another tource of gain opened, by the introduction tc^thc i.sland 
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The* cultivation of the true nutmeg and clove tree, began nearly about 
the same time at Bencoolen and Penang ; and the greater success <vhich 
attended it at the former settlement than at the latter, was no doubt owing to 
the fact of Penang having been then a mercantile, rather than a cultivating 
community, 

‘'In 1818, the bearing nutinee* trees on the island were estimated to be 
6900. Since tliat period, i^pices have been more extensively cultivated ; there 
• are now upwards of tlilvty spice plantations at this settlement, including 
Province Wellesley. ♦ * 


“ Thti gross annual produce from the plantations may be rougtily estimated 
at 130,000 Ills. ; but young trees are yearly coming into l\earing to swell this 
quantity ; sjiould tlie cultivation meet witli no serious interruption, it may per- 
haps, in time, supply the whole of the English market with spices. . . 

Since 1831, the cultivation of the clove has rapidly advanced, an additional 
number of about 50,000 having been planted. 

In 1829, the quantity of nutmegs retained for home consumption, was 
113,273t^ lljs. or nearly 855 piculs. The cloves entered for home consumption 
at present in (treat Britain, amount to 60,000 lbs. or about 460 piculs a year, 


of which a part comes from Cayenne. 


NuMiiEii of Nutmeg-Trees aiul Plants growing on Prince of Wales’ Island, the Amount 
and Criross Value of Produce derived therefrom, and Quantity of Ground under Cul- 
tivation, drawn up in October, 1843. 


PLANTATIONS 




Total of forty. three large plantationa iu Penang 

Total of 114 smaller do. within the Pauijiilu'thip of Ayer Ra|jh.. 


84 

do. 

do. 

do. 

of Julliitong 1 

48 

do. 

do. 

do. 

ol (iUigor. ' 

.. fir 

do. 

do. 

do. 

ofSoongliy Klnao' 

„ 104 

do. 

do. 

do. 

of Bftlik Pnluw... } 


„ IU4 on. ao. 

13 plantatioiM omitted 


Total number of nutmeg-trees in Prince of Wales* Island I 


number. 

iinniuer. 

.'nuniber. niimhrr.j 

number. 

or. 

.Vj,.3i0 

31.809 

70,(w.> 

1 ir>I,*204 

SlUIO 

1811 

792 

1,00(1 


1,431 

,'),0rt0 

77 

900 

I.'lOO 

' 3.437 

.'>,437 

1.000 

34 


2,30' 

8,300 

12,(»(M) 

3,000 

120 

ddf) 

' *• 0 

' 6.700 

; 8,000 

1,000 

80 

*2,000 

' i,olo 

! S,0(K» 

' 12.000 

3,000 ' 

>0 

IW 

100 

1,821 

' 2.021 


^0 

(>1,002 

30.209 

103.1*82 

I 208,093 

.52,510 



T t B LE. — {co7iti/i ued, ) 


PLANTATIONS. 

• 

t 

PRODUCE. 

Cross Value 
of Produce in 
• 1843. 

o 

b 

a 

ar. 3 

•9 m 

s^* 

1 

o 

h 

6S 

B — 

« 9 

« 

u 

Number of 
good Nuto m 
1812. 

Number of 
inferior 
Nuts 111 
1842 

Total Pro- 
duce in 
1842. 

■ 

Quantity of 
Mace in 
1842. 

u'og 

iii 

os*- 

Inferior 
Nuts at one 
dol. per. 
1000. 

Total of forty-threo laiye plantations in 

Penang 

Tout of lU amallerilo. wtthin the Pangulu- 

■hip of Ayer Ra^ii^ 

Tntalof34 do. do* do. of Jullutong..... 

i« 42 do. do. do. of Glttgor 

It 07 do. do. do. of Hoongby Kluan) 

t. 104 do. do. do. of Ualik Pulow. . . 

ft 13 plantations omitted 

I 

14^0,301 1,401,229 

30,000! 

lOO.OOOl 

14,400: 

.v(#oo; 

JW1,000‘ 

l(y,000, .. 

l.illili 

-1 w 

o 

pis. 

277 

"s 

*’l 

5 

cals 

74 

60 

80 
12 
9 . . 
20 

dra. 

74,643 

160 

500 

72 

279 

1230 

30 

eta. 

14 

» 

• 

,1.768 A02 

60,000 

120,000 

40,(K)0 

100,000 

360.0(M) 

•20,000 

23,570^00 

300,000 
300,000 
300,000 
300,00(k 
0(81,000 1 
60,000 

**f nutmeg-treea in Prince cf 
Wales’ ItlaT^o * 

1 

15,110,391 1,401,229 

10,377,820 

28G 

190 

76,944 

14 

12.158,762 

2*s4*i0.00tt 
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Ncmbes of Clove Trees, &c., growing in I'enang up to Oeiober, 1843. 


PLANTATIONS. 

1 

Bearing 
Tree*. f 


Total. 

planted oat. 

Plants in 
Nursery. 

Quantity of 
Gronnd 
under Cnlgi- 

eraMriTi 

Total of 13 large nlantatifin* in Penang 

Total of2.*iBiDall do. Pangoluabip of Ayer R^ah 

do. 6 do. do. JuIJntong 

do. 10 do. do. Gliigor 

do. 27 do. do. Sooifghy Kluan 

do. 10 do. do. Balik Pulow 

Total namborof clove trceain Prince of Wales* Island ^ 

number. 

25/J72 
642 
1,340 
200 
• Hi 
O0O 

u amber. 
64.462 
2.738 
3(» 
1,000 
• 442 
1,000 

number. 
04,452 
• 3,300 
1.700 
1,300 
627 
1,000 

number. 

20,600 

2.000 

000 

600 

1,060 

.600 

numbei 

400 

20 

13 

9 

8 

12 

•28,739 

44,040 

72,7/^J 

26, 

4f» 


TaiUjE.— ( continued.) 


PLANTATIONS. ^ 

jir 

w. d 

■SS5 

W. « S 

o v3 

PS 

•sSli . 

8 c n 

i2 

a, o * 

SgB.- 
•5 9£ 

1 b U 

£SS . 
*•8 0.5 

J|*S « 

Isis 

Total of 13 large planutions in Penang 

Total of 23 small do. Pangnlnship of Ayer Rajah 

do. 6 do. do. Jttllutong.. 

do. 10 do. do. Gliigor 

do. 10 do. do. Batik Pulow 

pis. 

7H 

► 9 

cats. 

60 

drs. 

3(i39 

300 

cats. 

20 

pis. 

1 419 

r>o 

pis. 

71 

Total number of clore trees in Princo of Wales’ Island 

H7 

60 

3.7Uf) 

20 409 

71 


Ndmbeb of fclove Trees, &c., growing in Province Wellesley up to October, 1843. 


PLANTATIONS. 

ss 

II 

ts 

n 

i 

4 

B 

© 

B 

m 

*u 

.£►. 

JA 5 
a. as 

'9 s 

!J|? 


number. 

number. 

number. 

number.' 

number. 

Total number of clove treea in Province Wellesley 

1.073 

0.66b 

7,030 


1 64 

do. of Prince of Wales' lalaiid brofgbt down 

t 

28J39 

44.040 

72,779 

26,i61 1 

! 463 

Total of Prinee of Wales’ Island and Province Wellesley, 90 plins 1 

s — — - 

' 20,819 

60,6(8] 

H0,41h 


• 617 




Table. — (continued). 


• 

PLANTATIONS. 


‘:his 

. o *5 

i|2‘ 

Kli 

ISf 

15^:. 

Isl^ 

Total number of dove trees in Province Wellesley. . . . 
do. of PiAice Waies^^slaud, brought down 

Total of Prince of tyales* Island and Province Welles* 
lev. 20 nitna 

pU, 

1 

87 

eats. 

13 

60 

drs.* 

46 

3S9h 

cats. 

20 

20 

pis. 

H 

409 

cats. 

20 

'^s7^ 

71 

ua 

■■ 

3444 

40 

4f/ 

20 

Tl 
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ORIENTAL COMM LUCK. 


TRADE OF PENANG. 

'I'he .value ©f imports and exports, not including treasure, nor that portion exempt 
from duty, nor that large portion which only sailed through the port, but such goods alone 
as paid duties, is stated as follows in the custom-house returns for the following years: 


VALUE OF MERCHANDISE WHICH PAID D U T 1 E 


YEAR S. 


talue. . Value. 


1810—17 





Add'vahie of piece guodit, Siam trade, and opiuni, which 
ia included in the former yearn, but the dutiea on which hare 
been remitted, yuce July, 1820 


Sp. ^ollara.' Sp. dollarn.j 
2.20H.<)44« 
2,‘2r.l 

2,300,472 


1.243,210 


The Trade of Penang, in 


1828 — ft, was as follows : — 


M P o R T Tv 


EXPORT S. 


C O i; N T R I E S. 


Value. 


cot N T R I E S. 


V aliic. 


From Calcutta 

M'idraa 

Bomba 

England 

China 

Siam 

Tt^naanerim 

Acheeu 

Delhi 

Qiiedah 

Other places f 


Sa. R.*i. I K**- 

|To Calcutta « 

Ifi.U.'i.HSn ! „ Madras 2,3h.7r,.'5 

2 ,(i 0 .‘j 00 , „ Bombay 2,30,140 

1 ,li7,ti7() { „ KwRland .'jU.MlS 

2,1H,410 ' „ China 

1,77.010 1 ,. Siam • 

1,77.010 • „ TeiiaBKi'riui l,rt.‘S.I,)2 

K0M,.^.|,3 !„ 10,7.\M2 

2,04,00.5 ' „ Delhi, Sumatra 1 ,A>*,m 30 

2.21. (Jiiedah I,3.\0:i0 

I ,l» 2 , 3 !iK ' ,, Other places ' 1 ,30,4 1 4 


Total merchaCldiae 
„ treasure 


32,23,872 

8,32,232 


Totai merrbaudiae 3 < i ,< m >,!»00 

treasure 7,ip,H70 


Totai. importH, Sa. Re. 


IVl,V..I04 


Totai. ea ports, Sa. Rn .13,2 0 ,770 


Quantity of Straits’ Produce exported by the Company’s and Country Sliips from 
Penang for China, as reported at the Office of the Registrar of Exports and Imports, 
1833. 


> ; • 

^ PRODUCE. Quantity. | PRO D I C E | Quantity. 

I picul*. ‘ ! picul*. 

Black pepper 24,842 Betelnut 30,831 

White ditto I KXt Ratan*.. ' 9371 

Tin ! 4,048 • 
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UOMPARATIVE Abstract Statement of the Trade of Penang with the undermentioned 
• Places for the last Three Years. * 


I 


COUNTRIES. 

1 IMPORTS 

, C 0 U N T R 1 K S 

E X P 0 R T*S. 


! 1S42— 43 

1843-44 

1844—45 


1842-43 

! 1843—44 

j 1844-4.5 

From Great Britain..^... 

' Co.'s Rs. 

! .»rfi,917 

Co.’s Its. 

451.058 

Cii.’s Rs. 
3.V).300 

To Great Britain- 

Co.’s Rs. 
230,491 

Co.’s Rs. 1 Co.’s Rs. 
233.679 : 516.071 

„ Foreifcn Kurope. .. 

' >.1,402 

71,724 

*',437 

Foreign Europe 

178,788 

98.3,880 

82,787 

America 

1 

58,078 

81,773 

,. America 

46,520 

233,423 

Mauritius 

/i.3fl9 

1 31,071 

0.307 

„ Mauritius 

57,892 

27,2.59 

39, .363 

Biiurbon . . 


1 .5..J3.3 

30,342 

„ Bourbon 

10,244 

10,760 

6,8IG 

Calcutta, 

■;04,!i.V2 

1,2:>6,61.1 

l,22«,.56» 

„ Calcutta, &c 

5.59,429 

775,230 

543,587 

Madras and Coast . . 

7 : 12,662 

•26,583 

607.1 .31 

„ M adras and Coast. . . . 

860,267 

185,086 

243i9G3 

Bombay 

228,01 1 

‘J20,6G2 

' 14,100 

„ Bombay 

112,084 

221,621 

41.801 

Ct>luu 

2.'.,447 

.’.4,604 

36,810 

„ (Vi lull 

20,884 

35,827 

10.373 

Mouhtieiu, Ac 

201,612 

18.5,4.53 

221,931 

„ Moulmeiu, 8cc 

393,69.5 

a 262,522 

271.275 

Aeheen 

463,009 

.50.1,664 

.'8>8,297 

„ Arlu*t*n i 

926,085 

994,0 15 

! >43, 749 

Arabia 

i SA sa 

208,. '..'W 
372,oyl 

10*8,252 
481,09.5 , 

26.310 

1 17,.5.'»3 

Arabia I 

fMiliin j 1 

«639.491 

1 (>3,679 


18,401 

Siam and Puuj-ah .. 

5.3 M 36 

„ Siam Hud Punyab i 

3t)( ,614 
220,98.5 

42.5,524 

224,159 

Qiiedah.. ^ 

42.120 

17,053 1 

71,1.50 

„ Quedah 

, fj8.ri28 

72.875 

74,206 

helUe 

;i2i,i:i6 

17.'1,»M}8 1 

^3((7.700 

Dellic 1 

1 217,701 

201,596 

2.V*.687 

Other Native I'orts. 

11. 6, (‘12 

121,728 j 

16.5,03.5 

„ Other Native Ports . 

1 70,616 

91,952 

10(|.yi4 

, • Total 

;i,.‘>6'i.H2() 

4,277.242 : 

4..3S5.058 

1‘utal j 

4.040,044 

3.845,9.57 , 

4,035.137 

Total Spec 

847.218 

H02,(J72 ' 

1,230,511 

• 

Total Specie..,' 

1,041,501 

1,018,248 • 

1,133.753 

Grami Totai... 

! 4,11 1.IOM 

5,070,314 

<5,015.569 


5,085,205 

4,894, 2a5 ' 

5.169,190 

Total auMiiiiit of Imports in I844~4.'i, as above.. 

4.385,058 

Total amount of Exports in 1 84 1 — 4-5, as above. . . 

4.035.437 


„ from Siiif^Hpure 

1,1.30.6.52 

„ „ ,, 

„ to Singapore 1,223.221 

11 »* 

,, from Maluccs.. 

16.630 

*1 >1 

„ to Malacca.. 

77.281 


Tom. Comimnys Rupeos Totai, Compaii>’ii Knpres 6.335,930 


Number and Tcftniage t>f Square-rigged Ve.ssels wliicli have Imported and Expoited into 
Penang during the following Years : — 


(' 0 r N T R I E s 


r M P () R T s. % 

1M3-4-I I IH44-45 


Oreat nritairi 

('apt* of (>i)ud iJiipo. 
Now HoikIi \Valc« 
Fortiigti Kuropo. . . . < 

America 

Mauntiufa 

Boiirlion 

Calcutta, &c., 

Madrai and Coast.. . 

Bombay 

Cwylon 

Moutinein, &c 

Achuen 

Arabia 

Malacca 

Sinitapore 

lUtavia 

China 

^lani and Punirah. . . 

Oitedalt 

UclUc. 




II umber. 

tons. 

number. 

tons. 

3 

1 1,045 



5 

1,817 





1 

131 


2,1.51 



1 

184 

7 

2,376 

7 

2,6,59 

3 

1 1,008 



1 

436 

3 

1,053 

3 

t'lOO 


1.712 

7 

1 1,605 



. 


7 

, 1.913 

48 

10,484 

188 

17,894 

77 

15. “ •« 

41 

h,3oW 

22 

5,271 

29 

'• • 

12 

3, '*51 

15 

4,276 


2,074 

1 

182 1 

3 

316 

1 4 

# 593 

30 

, 4,746 1 

22 ! 

2,723 

14 

1.343 

34 

4.479 ! 

29 1 

3.301 

24 

3.'*»;7 

4 

1,465 

7 i 

2.352 


2,010 

1 0 

712 

, , 


! 9 

1,315 

144 

25,846 

150 ! 

27,783 

1 152 

j 26,201 

, , 


1 2 1 

(ilO 

1 1 

300 

2C 

11,441 

12 • : 

.5,602 

! 

1 7,524 

•• 

.. 

3 

1 

213 

1 

1 1 

‘*60 




683 


1.044 


Toi'ai.. 


Total In 1843 --43 Number of Vessels 369 Number of Tons 78, .137 
„ in 1843- 44 „ „ 3;8 „ „ 75,604 

., in A 14 45 379 ., „ 75,36<> 
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NrMBEB and Tonnage of Squai'e-rigged Vessels, which have Imported and £x)y)rted into 
t Penang, &c . — {continued 



number. ' 

tons. 

number. 

tons. 

number. 

tons. 

Great Britain 

3 < 

1,018 

3 

1,279 

0 

1,741 

Foreign Europe... 

n 

, 1,888 

(i 

2,2f>3 

.4 

924 

America 



1 

433 

2 1 

.564 



I.56t 

3 

612 

5 ' 

1,316 

232 




Calcutta, &c 

63 

J2,.3(« 

04 

1MI3 

.w : 

21,737 

lladraa and Coast. 

50 

10,740 

3ft 

8.1(i0 

* 41 

7,409 

Bombay 

13 

f),7‘l2* 

. 12 

3,947 

• 7 

2,467 

Ceylon 

1 

tlo.i 

, 3 

581 

1 


Sfoulmein, dec. 

41 

7.6o;i 


3,682 

*7 

4,148 

Acbeen 

34 

4.3304 

24 

2.490 

27 1 

3,040 

Arabia 


604 

9 

2.5&U { 

9 

3,201 

Malacca 




1 1 

131 

Singapore 


22.507 

113 

25,050 

144 

22,853 

Bataria 



1 

HO 



China 

22 { 

1 7.321 

17 

5,195 

)2 

4,02? 

Siam and Fungah.. 

3 

1,071 


873 


Quedab 

1 1 

1 ' 47 





Dei:ib 

4 1 

1 487 






360 1 

1 78,0114 

3G2 

74,801 1 

.391 

75,09^ 1 

Total in 1842- I 

1 Number of v'easels 380 I 

Number of Tons 78.r>!i4 



„ in 1843-4 irTftw 


30jk' 

,, 

„ 74,601 



in lH44-4.‘) ! 

i .. 

304 1 


„ 75,090 




NuxMBJCR and Tonnage of Native Vessels, Prahus, and Junks, which have Imported into 
and Exported from Penang during the following Years. 


1H43-44 f 1S44-45 



’ number. 

tuna. 

number. 

tona. 

; number. 

tons 

Singapore 

Malacca 

...j 22 

17 

1517 

494 

25 

13 

2410 

33H 

M 

la 

4035 

3U6 

Moulmein, &c ft. 

... 1 40 

4221 

41 

4045 

4.5 

4143 

Acbeen 

. . ! 2VA 

2409 

330 

5GI6 

; 209 

3695 

Siam and Pntigah 

...1 73 

2221 

73 

21. 50 

, 159 

3415 

Bellie 

...'• IHl 

3078 

160 

17«H 

194 

29C8 

Quedab 

239 

141.. 

170 j 

2705 

1 2H4 ; 

, 1723 

Uiber native porta 

...| 14H 

674 

311 

1093 

376 

1 117.5 


...) 9H4 1 

16,030 

U23 

20,146 

1331 

21,762 


Statement. — ( continued , ) 


I 

i 

f 

EXPORT 

8. 


COUNTRIES. 

! 

— 

— 







> 1842-43 

1843-44 

1 IH44-46 


! number. 

tons. 1 

1 number. , 

tons. 

number. 

tons. 

Singapore 

33 

2,310 

27 

2,.*i23 

.V) 

3,677 

Malacca 

• ' 1 


24 

1 1,508 

i 

aso 

Moulmein, &c 

33 

1 .3,263 

4.5 

4,226 

! 66 

5..398 

Acbeen 

240 

: 4,391 

312 

6.690 

216 

4.030 

Siam and Fungah 

90 

2,175 

155 

2, <186 

183 

I0.H26 

Dei lie .’ 

189 

3,280 

181 

3,096 

423 

2,148 

Quedah 

439 

2,124 

30f 

1,463 

224 

11,023 

Other Native Ports 

22i 

[ 3,3.55 

;»I7 

1,213 

403 

1,123 

Total 

1246 i 

! 20,916 1 

1 1363 ! 

22,706 

1575 

38,574 


Abstract of the Number and Tonnage of Native Veiic^ls which have Imported into 
Penang during the following Yearn. 


'YEARS Ve«K*l«. Tom: 


number number. 

1842>43 9k 4 lf»,®30 

JH43~44 ' II 23 20,148 

'l%44>-4A.S > J331 21.763 
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Stat£M|{nt of thS Number and 'f'otuiagc of Native Vessels which have Exported from 
Penang during the following Years. 


I 

Y K A K S. I 


iH42~43, 
lH4:i— 44 
IH44— 45 


Veiuelfi. 


Tounhge. 


number. 

1*240 

1302 

1575 


tiiim 
20.01 S 
22,70^ 
3H.574 


CHAPTER XXV. 

MALACC.A ftND 'l*UE KASTKUN ARCHIPELAGO. 

Perhaps there are few, if any, of the regions of the eartlT more highly 
favoured by nature than the peninsula stretching south frcTtn the British pos- 
session of Aracan. In none have men done less, and few are so thinly in- 
habited, or by a less enterprising or less thrifty race than the Malays, or cYen 
•tfiose who occupy that part of tlic peninsula included within the kingdom of 
Siam. The Burmese are a fai^^inore powerful, and brave race, but, we 
believe, not more industrious. 

Malacco is undoubtedly, in its natural resources, a very rich country, abound- 
ing in useful woods, minerals, and fertile soils, with many good harbours ; and, 
this Italian-likc in form peninsula, with the numerous, and almost uncultivated 
islands, in tho straits and of the coasts of Malacca, — and with Sumatra, as a 
gigantic Scilly of the Indian Sea, and Java, as it were an Oriental Crete, with 
Borneo and the other great and small and fertile islands of the Eastern Archipe- 
lago, have already opened the most ample Helds for trade and navigation, wdiich 
must rapidly be developed by the genius, skill, and intelligence of commercial 
enterprise, and by the sjiccdy communications which have been extended by 
steam to those seas and islands. 

In the Eastern Archipelago the inhabitants ar» remarkably varied both 
in character and employments. They consist of diversities both of agricultuial 
and commercial classes ; from the %vildest tribes, wlio seek a precarious si#)sist- 
ence in their >voods and forests, to the Javanese, who cultivates the fertile soil of 
that island ; from tlic petty trader, ^dio collects the scattered produce of the 
interior, to the Chinese capitalist, who receives it him, and disperses it 
again to more distant regions, situated bctwx*cn the continent of Cliina on the 
► one hand, and of India on the other ; and furnishing to Europe the means of an 
extensive commerce. ^ 

“ By means of the variety of its tribes, their iiitermixtiire and connexion with each 
other, and the accessible nature of the coasts, washed by the smoothest seas in the world; 
'vhile large anrl navigable fivers open cominunicati^n with the interi(», the slimulus of 
this cotiimerce^is propagated in successive waves through the whole, ma^be, to an extern 
that could not otherwise have been obtoined. Thus the savage and ic^tractuble Batta 
c ollects and furnishes the camphor«alfil benjumin, (he spootaneous produce of hiswoods^^ 
tlic equally barbarous Dyak and wild Harrafura ransack the bowels of the tarlh for its 
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gold and its diamonds ; the inhabitant of the Soolo, seeks for the' pearl breath the 
waters .that surround him, and others traverse the shores for the tripang or sea slug, or 
descend into its rocky caverns for the Chinese luxury of birds’ nests. Ascending from 
these, we 6nd the more civilised Sumatran, whose agriculture is yet rude, employed in 
the raising of pepper ; the native of IVloluccas in the culture of the nutmeg and the 
clove ; the still higher Javan and Siamese, besides their abundant harvests of rice, sup- 
plying Europe with their coffee and sugar; and all impelled and set in motion by the 
spirit of commerce. Not less varied arc^tlie people who collect this fproduce from all 
these different quarters, till it is finally shipped for Europe, India, and China; from the 
petty bartering trader, who brings it from the interior to fhe ports and mouths of the 
river; the Malay, who conveys it from port to port; the ftiore adventurous Bugguese, 
who sweeps the remote shores to concentrate their prod^jee at the cmporia, to the Chi- 
nese merchant, who sends his junks laden with this accumulated produce, to be dis- 
persed through the empire of China, and furnishes Europeans with the cargoes of their 
ships. Through the $.amc diverging channels are again circulated the manufactures of 
India and Europe ; and thus a constant intercourse and circulatiun is maintained 
through the whole. How much this intercourse is facilitated by the n&ture of the 
cocKitries, broken into innumerable islands, may be readily conceived, and the vastness 
of the field may be inferred, from the extent to which its commerce has actually be^n 
carried under every disadvafitage of monopobsing policy, and of insecurity of person 
and property, by which the e w i idi t ^n of the peoplc^has been depressed, and their in- 
crease prevented. When we consider that they are placed at the very threshold of China, 
a country overflowing with an enterprising and industrious population, anxious and eager 
to settle wherever security and protection are afforded, that it is this people who have 
chiefly contributed to maintain and support the energies of the native population, and 
have diffused the stimulus of their own activity wherever they have settled; and that 
protection against despots and pirates only is wanted to accumulate them in any num- 
bers, to create, it may be said, a second China, the resources and meum of this extraor- 
dinary archipelago, will appear without limits. 

‘‘ Borneo and the Eatfern Islands mat/ become to China udiat America is ahead// to 
the natiojos of Ki^rope. The superabundant and overflowinr/ population of China affords 
an almost inexhaustible source of colonisation ; while the new and fertile soil of these 
islands offers the means of immediate and plentiful subsistence to any numbers who mat/ 
settle in them. How rapidl//^ under such circa mstaneeSy these colonies mat/ increase in 
populationy where the climate is at least as comje.ninl to the Chinese as that of America 
to EaropcanSy may he readil// conceived from (lie experience which the latter has afforded. 
The wealth of their mines, and the extent of their own native population, added to the 
greater proximity of China, arc advantages which were not enjoyed by America, and must 
contribute to accelerate the /Progress of colonisation.” — From a number of the Cafpntta 

The above extract, written some years ago at Calcutta, applies with equal 
force to the present condition of the straikj’ settlements, and islands, and of the 
Eastern Archipelago. ^ The future of those regions must be great. The 
Malayan peninsula is in length about 776 miles, with an average breadth of 
about 120 miles. The British settlemenl of Malacca extends about forty miles 
along the shore of the Straits, and about thirty miles inland. Its area is about 
900 square miles : bounded on the north by Sulan^re^on the south by Jebore, 
at the ri\er Moara, on the east by the Itumbo country,^ The sea-coast is rocky, 
llie interior is in some parts mbuntainous. It has several picturesque valleys. 
Mount Ophir, in the rear, rises about iOO^ feet above the sea. 

' * Although the great ma^rity of the inliabil/ihts of the jicninsuU are Malays, 
it is^ not tlic original country of that people. They are said to have eiiu- 
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grated^ fi;pm Palembang in Sumatra, about a. d. 1252 , and founded the city of 
The aborigines of the country were oriental negroes, fike the Africans^ 
with woolly hair, jet black skin, thick lips, and flat nose, and of diminutive 
stature, were driven inland to the mountains, where some of their posterity are 
still living. 

Milburne sn^jrs of the city of Malacca, jn 1813 : — 

“ It is situated at the he^d of a small bay, in 2 deg. 12 min. north latitude, and 
102 deg. 10 min. east longitude, and has a very neat and beautiful appearance from the 
sea. The citjj i.^ large : many^of the houses are of stone and well built ; and several of 
the streets arc spacious and handsoniu. The fort is on the south side of a small river, 
over whi^h is a bridge of several arches. The church stands upon a i^ill, and being 
always kept white, is conspicuous at a great distance. 

Large ships anchor with the church bearing east 27 deg, ^lorth, in ten fathoms, 
about H mile from the town. Ships* boats may proceed into the river at about threc- 
(juarters flootl. In going in* keep the fort well open to the starboard, till the river is 
open between tlie fort and the houses ; then steer directly in for the river, that being*rtie 
dtepest channel ; the landing-place is on the larboard side, as soon as you enter the 
river, about two stones* throw from the britlgc. • 

Malacca was first visited by-*lhe Portuguese, uTrdt!F*Sec|ueira, in 1508, and they 
experienced a friendly reception from the king ; but great jealousy arose among the 
commercial people of the different nations freejuenting the place, especially the Arabs, 
which they so effectually instilled into the [uiiice. as soon to destroy the good under- 
standing between him and the Portuguese, whom he did not daic attack by open force, 
but used every species of treachery to destroy. Finding his plots detected, he ordered 
the massacre of all the Europeans who were in his power. Numbers were slain, but a 
few were kept as hostages, to prevent the revenge of the admiral. Albuquerque, who 
was tlieu the Portuguese governor-general, taking advantage of this quarrel, sailed from 
Coa in loll, and appearing before the port of Malacca, defkianded the release of his 
countrymen. This demand was at first refused ; but after some hostiliiies, the king was 
so terrified as to send the surviving Portuguese, and offered to make peace with them 
upon their own terms. Those prescribed by Albuquerque were very high ; he demanded 
leave to build a fort where he thought fit ; reparation of all damages done to the Portu- 
guese ; and a sum of money equivalent to the expense of the expedition. The king 
absolutely refused to yield to them ; whereupon hostilities recommenced on both sides, 
which ended in Albuquerque’s attacking the city by sea and land w'ith great fury. 
After an obstinate resistance, it was taken by storm, given to the pillage of the tro- is, 
and Abe plunder was very considerahle. The Portuguese immediately erected a strong 
fort, and put a good garrison into it : in a very short time it became famous ail over 
India and Europe, and from its situation, commanded the trade of the neighbouring 
countries. 

“ In lt)05 the Dutch attacked and deltroyed a fleet of Portuguese vessels, consisting 
of thirty-four sail, in the roads, and made an attempt upon the place, but were repulsed. 
In 1640 the Dutch, knowing the importance of the place, ancl\he vast advantages accru- 
ing to the Portuguese from the possession of it, fitted out a large fleet from Batavia with 
a great body of land forces, and at the same time concluded an alliance with the Ring 
of Johorc, who invested the place by laud, while the Dutch blocked it up by sea. It 
was taken after a gallant defence of six months against a very superior force. 

“ The Dutch retained ..possession of it till the breaking out of the war with Great 
Britain, to whom it was surrendered on the 17th of August, 1795, since wl^ich period 
tlie establishment of Pulo Penang, having superseded the necessity of^naintaining it, the 
f^ompany caoMS to the resolution in 1805, of withdrawing the garrison and stores from 
Malacca and its dependencies ; an^ pfl^vious to the abandonment o( the place, the 
fortifications and puolic works of all descriptions were cnmpletely demolished, so us 
»’ender it of the least possible value tb the enemy, in case it should ever again come into 
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his possession. Many of the inhabitants, with thefr families and ‘effects, ^paired to 
Princ^ of Wales^dsland, and established themselves un^er the Company s protection. 

Tfie following sketches, condensed from recent accounts, afford further in- 
formation respecting this settlement, which may become yet a great central 
point of trade. 

The American consul at Singapore repo/ted some time ago, — 

‘^Malacca, formerly a great place of commerce, became extinct when Penang, 
by cession to the East India Company, was made a British ,port. At present, the 
trade of Malacca consists of imports of rice from Araoan, and of Various articles , 
from China, for the consumption of its Chinese ^nd Malay inhabitants.* The articles 
of export are some twenty thousand piculs of tin, of good quality, and the walking- 
canes which bear its name. The tin is smelted from stream ore, in and dtut of the 
British jurisdiction, principally by Chinese, who yearly resort to that port from China, 
via Singapore. This operation is attended with great risk to the undertakers and their 
labourers ; for not unfrequenlly they fall victims to the cupidity of the Malay chiefs, 
w^p, too indolent themselves to undertake any task of continuous labour, seize the first 
opportunity of appropriating to themselves a rich booty. Hence the limited quantity^yf 
tin exported from a region so rich in this meVii. Considerable quantities of gold dust 
are also sent from Malacca ;4b|itti)erc again the entemrising adventurer is met, not only 
by treacherous Malays, but also by tigers.** 

Alluding to the mineral riches, another practical writer observes recently, 

The re-discovery of Malacca by Europeans (for such in reality was the recent 
movernenl) appears to have awakened a new spirit of enterprise. The Chinese 
miners, as if already feeling the presence of their great rivals from the west, and 
foreseeing that their monopoly must fall before their skill and combination, arc 
eagerly extending their works. Four new mines have been opened witfiin the last three 
months, and unless English capitalists bestir themselves in time they may find all the 
stanniferous valleys pre-occupied. An American gentleman lately visited all the mines 
in Malacca and^in the Malayan states to the north and south, and as his report upon 
some of the localities where tin is now woiked is very favourable, it cannot be doubted 
that the information which he has obtained will be duly appreciated by his enterprising 
countrymen, whose habit it is to plunge in medias m*, whilst we sit weighing the pros 
and cons. It may give our Cornish readers some idea of the metallic feilility of Malacca, 
if we state tliat in one valley there arc «nt this moment thirty-nine mines in operation. 
Can it be doubted that the granitic hills at tlie heads of this valley, the waters from 
which have strewed its whol^ length with tin sand, hold numerous rich veins? In one 
locality* where the ground was first broken so recently as October last ( 1 845), thefe are 
now •1200 Chinese employed, and recent visitors stale the ore to be so abun- 
dant that the miners have not yet had occasion to dig six feet below the surface. The 
Chinese capitalists, who have farmed the right of working mines in this locality from 
government, have hired a considerable number^f Chinesei emigrants, who lately arrived 
at Malacca.” 

Aspect and Products or Malacca. — “Those who may be deterred from coming 
to Malacca from the associations connected with tropical jungles, and the difficulties of 
new settlements, must at once rid their minds of such impressiuns, and picture to them- 
selves a great tropical garden, in which plains and valleys are surrounded and intersected 
by hilts covered with an assemblage of fruit-bearing S.ees, and in front of this and 
stretching along a mediterranean sea, a long dark green zone formed of similar trees, 
and a vas( abundance of cocoa-nuts, beneath which thouBand| of cottages and houses are 
scattered, and a efluntry blessed with a pure atmosphere, and refreshing and salubrious 
breezes. ' ' 

“ Six centuries have passed over Malacca stncf^it was found a jungle by the Hindoo 
r Malay emigrants. Malayan civilisation during thq Succeeding two centuries and a half 
flourished and advanced under a strong government; and while the countrV behind gra- 
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dually aasjjmed the*a8pect of antiq*iiity» tlie coasf for many miles was convcrica into one 
continuous market place, where a trading population of nearly 200,000 persons were 
established, and to which vessels resorted from India, Arabia, China, and all part? of the 
Indian Archipelago. During the next 130 years Portugal, in its palmiest time, im- 
pressed an European character on Malacca: and then, for a still longer period, A more 
kindred nation, the Dutch, prepared It for the reception of English residents. This suc- 
cessive infusion of new ideas and new habits has given to Malacca a very peculiar and 
very attractive character. At this day all the races who have one after another pre- 
dominated, as well as many others who, without possessing authority, have played the 
most important parts ii\ its IxD^tory, exist not only distinct, but oo-mixed. Prejudices 
,»of blood and i^eligion l»ave kNeen broken down or subdued. Each tribe, more or less, 
cut off from llte powerful 8egre|;ating influences that reign in its native land, and sub- 
jected to the fraternising force of common pursuits and constant intercourse, has found 
nature sifonger than prejudice, and Christian and heathen, papist and heretic, Islamite 
and unbeliever — men of every tongue, and race, and colour, froii^ the Ultima Thule to 
the golden Chersonese, and further still — not only live in perfect* harmony, but mingle 
their blood without any misgivings. It would have been a sin against nature, here so 
gracious and so bounteous, had humanity proved more stubborn. This harmoniggs 
d^ersity, which marks the people themselves, extends to their architecture and all their 
Rabits of life. The great cause of this peculiar character of Malacca is the fertility and 
beauty of the country, and the remarkable purity anr^saWlA'ity of the air. These cir- 
cumstances have wedded the emifrauts from different nations to the place, so that, 
instead of hastily gathering what wealth they could, and returning to their native 
countries, they have found themselves unable to break their attachment to Malacca, and 
it has become their adopted home. 

The very liberality of nature has, to our utilitarian notions, had its drawbacks. 
Men who And that their own country possesses almost every thing which they can desire, 
and merely to line in which is pleasure, have no adequate motive for exertion. Nature 
has been so kind that her children are necessarily indolent, and more prone to enjoy- 
ment than labour. Hence it happens that while, on the ong hand, the comforts and 
luxuries of civilised existence may be found in all their fulness and at a cheap cost at 
Malacca, on the other hand, civilisation has left a wide economical neld almost un- 
touched. On the sea shore you have a mixture of the oldest European and the oldest 
' Asiatic civilisations, with every thing that can please the eye and satisfy the desires of 
man. Go a few miles into the interior, and you have backwuods rich in virgin soil, and 
hollows secreting valuable metals ; in a word, everything that can excite the cupidity of 
the utilitarian sons of the West. 

** The stream tin of the peninsula wc believe to be so fsthw dant that ages may elapse 
before it shall be necessary to have recourse to the expensivi process of mining, property 
*50 called. The stanniferous region is so great that, although it has long been wrought, 
not a single valley has been thoroughly worked, and not one valley in a thousanS has 
probably been touched. 

** A Malacca Sugar Company has sineg been formed, and a large and valuable tract 
lying on the River Lingie has been applied for on their behalf. This tract is described 
to possess soil of superior equality, strength, and fertility. It lias the great advantage of 
having excellent water-carriage, being bounded on the north-west side for about three 
^ miles by the River Lingie, a broad stream that w'ould admit a 300-ton ship over the bar, 
and carrying from four to five fathoms of water for a considerable way up its course. 
Of this land, about 3000 acres c^onsist of an alluvial plain fitted for the growth of sugar, 
while the rest is hilly and adapted for pasturage. At no great distance from this there 
are two or three other alluvial plains, varying in size from 3000 to 800 acres, well fitted 
for sugar cultivation. But in other localities there is ample room for (j^r more Extended 
cultivation of s^gar. In all parts of the territory \here are valleys large enough for 
plantations on a small scale, but it is to tha large plains on the sea-board that we would, 

»n the first place, direct the attentign^f companies. By jar the most lligible is the* 
large plain on,thc north of the River Kissang, the southern noundary of Malacca. The * 
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soil is here rich and deep. It appears that the upper soil is a black mouli? of about 
eight inches, resthfig on a dark soil of a foot in depths composed of mingled earth atui 
vegetable matter. The whole rests on the ordinary light clays of Malacca, which yield 
good qrops of rice» &c. ; but this is not found pure until a depth of three feet has been 
attained. The great advantages of the locality are the continuous extent of flat land, 
easily drained and easily irrigated, where draining or irrigation may be useful — the 
circumstance of its having a sea-board of ten or twelve miles, with numerous creeks 
and streamlets on one side, and a river frontage* of about fifteen miles on another — and, 
above all, the absence of numerous scattered Malayan farms, which, in localities, oppose 
a considerable obstacle to the acquisition of connected tracts for large plantations. On 
the two remaining sides the tract is bounded by rivers, on tlfe borders of t%hieh are broad • 
zones, cultivated, and inhabited, and traversed by a highway. Another highway runs 
along the coas^t a little inland, and brings down another belt of cultivation ; (>ut this is 
not so far as to deprive the tract of a considerable sea-board, little inhabited. The 
extent of available land here may be roughly estimated at 150 square miles. It is pro- 
bably larger. 

** In addition to a number of private persons who are prt^partng to cnga|<e extensively 
in*^cultivation, another company, besides the Malacca Sugar Company, has been pro- 
jected on a large scale, and arrangements have already been entered upon, so asttp 
allow of active operations Veing commenced ^immediately upon the company being con- 
stituted in England. The ^eTitleraan who has made the preliminary arrangements is 
well versed in the practical details of such concerns, having been long engaged in sugar 
cultivation in the West Indies, Bengal, and the Straits ; and in the latter locality has 
acquired that knowledge of the natives, their language, and inodes of ot>erution, which 
will enable him to proceed to work at once and with certainty. He has visited Malacca 
and selected the ground, and proceeds to England by the present mail, there to com- 
plete the further airangements. The locality chosen is in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Malacca, and consists of a feitiie tract of alluvial plain, on which* 5000 acres have 
been provisionally arranged for with government. It possesses great facilities, in an 
unlimited command of Water, for purposes of transport and manufacture, and abundance 
of wood for fir?]. Its vicinity to Malacca will be advantageous for ensuring labour, 
and being bordered by an extensive plain, at present cultivated with rice, will permit 
of the cultivation and manufacture of sugar being prosecuted to any extent required. 
Chinese are engaged to commence the planting of cane to a considerable extent. 

In regard to labour, Malacca offers advantages for procuring it both in abundance 
and at a cheap rate. Chinese labourers to any extent can be obtained from Singapore, 
which is within two days’ sail of Malacca, and where from ten to fifteen thousand 
emigrants, labourers chiefly, annually arrive from China. The services of these men can 
be procured at a very smalriatc, and the cost of their maintenance will not bcigreat, 
from, the which the necessaries of life bear in Malacca. 

**The contract system is decidedly the most tidvantageous, whether the mauufacturei 
employs it u[)On land of his own, or merely erects a mill, and contracts with the cultiva- 
tors for the cane. This plan has been foliowl'd, both at Penang and Singapore, with the 
most signal success. When the labourers are employed merely on monthly wages, the 
result is found highly urisatisfactory, as they have no great inducement to exertion, and 
the most constant and vigilant superintendence is unable to cope with the disposition to 
trifle and shirk their labour, which characterises natives in European employ, besides the • 
constant risk of offence being given to their prejudices and feelings, and which, when 
given, renders them watchful to thwart and embarraca their employer. On the other 
hand, labourers (Chinese almost principally) under the cpntract system, which is now 
generally in operation for sugar planting in the Straits, have a direct interest in the pro- 
duce, since tbeir*gaiiis dep^d upon the quantity of sugar prbduced ; they work not under 
a European, bet under their own countryman, who knows how to humour and manage 
them» and th^ consequence is, that they worif zealously and to the purpose. The follow- 
* ing is a description of the sjistem as pursued m Singapore 

**Tlie system of contracts with the Chinese his by experience been found to be the 
best, ii>Ian of ifirooeeding, and has, accordingly, we believe, been very extensively adopted. 
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By it, not^only is a belter cane produced, but the crop is more abundant. The plan is 
this — the ground is cleared, planted, and the Airhole management of ibundertakettb^ahe 
Chinese, who bring the crop to maturity and cut it down. It is carted from the 'ground 
by the manufacturer to the mill, and the Chinese are allowed at a certain rate upon the 
out-turn of sugar. The sum at present given is about a dollar and a half per picul ; but 
as the cultivation extends, and more Chinese are found willing to engage jn it, it will no 
doubt be considerably reduced, and still leave the Chinese contractor a very handsome 
profit.'’ 

Colonel Farquhar, for number of years resident at Malacca, and Lieutenant 

, Newbold, whb speak ?rom* personal observation^ are chiefly the authorities for the 
following remarks : — 

Nature has been profusely bountiful to the Malay peninsula, in bestowing on it a 
climate the most agreeable and salubrious, a soil luxuriantly fertilised by numerous rivers, 
and the face of the country diversified with hills and valleys, mouiftains and plains, form- 
ing the most^ beautiful and interesting scenery that it is possible for the imagination to 
figure; in contemplating which, we have only to lament that a more enterprising and in- 
dustrious race of inhabitants than the Malays should not have possessed this delightful 
i«%ion ; and we cannot but refl^^ct with pain and regret on the narrow and sordid policy 
of the European powers, who have had esiablishments her^ since the early part of the 
fifteenth century, by which every Miempt at general cultivation and improvement was 
discouraged ; and to such length did the Dutch carry their restrictions, that previous to 
the capture ^f Malacca by the English in 1795, no grain of any kind was permitted to 
be raised within the limits of the Malacca territory; thus rendering the whole population 
dependent on the Island of Java for all their supplies. Under such a government it is 
not sOrprising that the country should have continued in a state of primitive nature ; but 
no sooner were these restrictions taken off by the English, and full liberty given to every 
species of agricufture, than industry began to show itself very rapidly. Notwithstanding 
the natural indolence of the Malays, the Malacca district now j^roduces nearly sufficient 
grain for the consumption of the settlement, and with proper encouragement would, I have 
no doubt, in the course of a few years, yield a considerable quantity for Exportation. 

The paddy grows most luxuriantly, and yields from two to three hundred fold. One 

• crop annually is all that is at present raised ; but from the constant rains which prevail 
here throughout the year, two, or even more, crops might, with industry, very well be 
produced. 

** There is great variety of the richest soil in the vicinity of Malacca, adapted to the 
growth of every thing common to tropical climates ; the luxuriant here 

l)eyond what is to be met with in any other parts of India^ the sugar-cane is equal * > 
^ny produced in Java, and far exceeds that of Bengal ; coffee, cotton, indigo, chocolate, 
pepper, and spices, have all been tried here, and found to thrive remarkably well ; blit as 
yet nocuitivation to any extent of these articles has taken place, principally arising frorii 
the uncertainty rif the English retaining permanent possession of Malacca, and to the 
apprehensions the native inhabitants enteruin of being obliged to desist from any species 
of agricultural pursuits should the settlement revert to the Dnt(;h. 

** The spontaneous productions of the soil are very numerous, consisting of an almost 
endless variety of the richest and most delicious fruits amongst which the far-famed 

• niangosteen holds the first rank, and attains a higher perfection here than probably 
anywhere else ; indeed Malacca stands quite unrivalled in the quantity, variety, and 
agreeable flavour of its fruits, *Fhe country is covered w’iih very fine and durable timber 
for ship and bouse building, ^although not enriched with forests of teak. 

“ 77ie Port of MalaccaJ^Sj beyond all comparison, the most convenient o* ajiy in the 
straits for ships to touch at for refreshments, and tl»e supplies procursible here are most 
abundant and ai very reasonable rates ... Al l kinds of poultry, fish, and ^getables, fruit, 
^c., &c., are to be had at all seasons of,|he year. Oxen cannot be obtained, but buffaloes^ 
are very plentiful, and of the largesfa^id finest kind. SlieEp are scarce, being ail im- 
ported from Bengal ; but goats and hogs may be procured at moderate prices. 
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Nothing can be a stronger proof of the extent to which supplies are obtainable at 
Malac^a^ than tRe circumstance of the expedition to Java having rendezvoused here 
1811, during which period not less than 30,000 men were furnished daily with fresh 
provisions of every kind, as well for Europeans as Natives, in the greatest abundance. 

** The climate of Malacca is one of the best in India; there you experience none of 
the extremes of heat and cpld, but at all times enjoy a uniform temperature the most 
agreeable. The thermometer ranges from seventy-two to eighty-five degrees throughout 
the year, seldom exceeding the latter, or felling much below the formef! The mornings 
and evenings are particularly cool and refreshing, and yo^i have seldom to complain of 
hot, sultry nights. There are regular rainy or dry monsoons at Malacca, t'-^uch as prevail 
over the continent of India ; the rains, however, are n}ore constant and heavy in the * 
months of September, October, and part of November, than during the rest of the year, 
and from the gionth of December to the middle of March, whilst the northv^ast wind 
blows the strongest, the weather is considerably drier than in the other months. Malacca 
enjoys regular land and sea breezes ; during the height of the north-east monsoon the 
sea-breezes are very faint, and the land-winds at that season frequently blow with con- 
siderable force and little variation for some weeks ; they are not however of a hot and 
pUVehing nature, like those on the continent of India, owing, no doubt, to their passing 
over a considerable tract of country thickly clothed with woods, so that the earth nefbr 
becomes heated to any gseat degree. Thd* mornings at this season are particularly 
agreeable, the weather being Tjuitb serene, and theeir sharp and bracing. Very little 
variation takes place in the barometer at Malacca ; during the year it is found to fluc- 
tuate between 30 deg. 3 min., the highest, and 29 deg. 83 min., the lowest, giving an 
annual variation of only one-fifth of an inch. 

*^The salubrity of the climate may be pretty fairly judged of by the number of 
casualties that have occurred in the garrison for the last seven year.-:, ^hich, from a 
correct average taken from the medical register of those men who have died from diseases 
contracted here, does not amount to quite two in the hundred, a smallcF proportion than 
will be found in almost any other part of India.” — From Col. Farquhar's Statement 
concerning the SeUhmeftl of Malacca, 

^*The soil of Malacca is remarkably fertile, and in many places capable of producing 
excellent nutmegs and cloves. Rice is grown in abundance, the ground frequently 
yielding more than two hundred fold. The supply of water, both from springs and 
rivulets, is easy and plentiful. The chief rivers are the Lingie, the Malacca river, the 
Cassang, the Sungie Baru, and the Duyong. The first is navigable for small brigs ten 
or twelve miles from the mouth. They take their rise among the hills in the interior, 
and empty themselves into the Strait of Malacca. The mouths of these rivers are more 
or less obstructed by bars and sandbanks ; their sides are generally low, in many places 
swampy, and covered with iorest. • 

%The last census (July, 1836) gives the total population of Malacca and its territory, 
including Nanning, at 37,706 souls, of whom the greater proportion are Malays. In 
1818 it amounted only to 25,000, giving ati increase, in eighteen years, of 12,706. 

Agriculture is on the increase, and prinfeval forests are fast disappearing under the 
axe of the cleaier. The notorious salubrity of Malacca, the richness of the soil, and the 
facility of water-carriage,* offer great attractions to colonists. The spots I would recom' 
mend are the banks and mouths of the largest rivers. Qualla Lingie, or the mouths of 
the Lingie river, is a locality extremely welt adapted to the wants of a young colony. • 
Its advantages are, a navigable river, leading up to the tin mines of Sungie-ujong, filled 
with fine fish ; a safe and easy communication both by land and sea with the town ol 
Malacca ; and a great extent of undulating territory, paiticularly favourable for the 
cultivation of rice, cocoa-nuts, and spices."— ATefe&o/r/s British Settlements, ^c, 

t * * 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

SINGAPORE. 

The Island of Singapore is admirably situated for commercial and maritime 
enterprise. It may be said to command the Indian Seas. A narrow strait^ in 
some parts little more than a canal, a quarter of a mile wide, divides it from the 
main land. ,It is abuut twenty-seven miles from east to west^ and its extreme 

breadth aboiit fifteen miles n estimated area about 270 square miles, or 172,800 

• . 

acres. A great number of small and nearly desert isles are scattered round at 
a distance of a few miles. 

Tlie rise and prosperity of this settlement are owing chifcfly to the enterprise 
of British Merchants. It^ras founded in 1818 by Sir Stamford Raffles; a few 
hundred Malay fishermen were then its only inhabitants. Next to Batavia it t’lbs 
I>ecome the greatest commercial port ia the Eastern Ajchipelago. 

The island of Singapore is lew, marshy, anii mbnotonous in its appearance. 
The erection of substantial public buildings and handsome wcll-constructed 
dwelling-hduscs, and of baths, concert-rooms, and other elements of civilisation, 
render it both an attractive and agreeable place. The leading merchants, 
brokers, shopkeepers, &c., are British, and there are several wealthy resident 
Chinese merclfants and shopkeepers in the place ; great numbers of Chinese 
arrive annually in their trading junks; many of whom settle at Singapore. The 
climate is considered salubrious, and the inhabitants frequently live to a very 
advanced age. 

Accounts are kept in Spanish dollars divided into cents. The usual credit on 
sales is as follows ; — Europe goods, three months ; Indian and China ditto, 
two months ; Opium, two months. The last article i*» frequently sold for cash. 
Produce is generally bought for cash. 

The common weight is the picul of 133^ lbs. avoirdupois, divided idto lOO 
catties. ,Salt and rice are sold by the coyan of forty ])iculs. Java tobaeiJo by 
the corge of forty baskets. Bengal rice, wheat, and gram, by the bag, containing 
two Bengal maunds. Indian piece goods, by the corge of twenty pieces. Gold 
and silver thread, by the catty of thirty-six dollars weight. Gold dust, by the 
bunkal, which weighs dollars equal to 332 grains troy. 

Singapore is in every respect a free port, there being i»either import nor 
export duties, nor harbour o/ shipping dues, — ^vessels of every nation are free of 
ail charges. The intercemrse with China, the Eastern Peninsula, and the islands 
in the Archipelago, is conducted by natives iq junks, prahus, ^and craft of th< 
iT^o.st varied description — every yeai’ diowing an addition to then* number and tc 
the places in which they have beer^quipped. If to these be added the Europeaq 
Indian, and»American vessels, the whole amount of the shipping annually ftnter* 
ing SIngiqjorc is upwards of 300,000 tons. 

The Sinyaporc Chronicle was commenced about the yeifr 1823, iuurt#» 

• 'IV n 
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form, and for several years appeared once a fortnight, and being printed at the 
Mission Press, * contained for a long time little else than government notificai^ 
tions and a very small share of commercial news. 

Early in 1827, however, the odious censorship having been withdrawn from 
the press of Singapore, new vigour was infused into the journals and in a year 
or two afterwards we find the Chronicle cofning forth in an enlarged and im- 
proved form, taking the sub-title of Commercial Registe^’' and issued weekly. 

On the 8th of October, 1835, a second paper, entitled the Freg Press, was 
established, and by the united, and sometimes conflicting efforts of these 
two journals,* the local occurrences and interest of Singapore are ffilly and 
airly represented. Roth papers now devote much attention to mercantile affairs, 
and publish useful commercial and statistical information. . 

^ ^ Comparative Statement of the Census of Singapore, from 1 823 to 1 845, 



i 1823 i 

! r 

1825 





DESCRIPTION. \ ^ 1 


; 

— 

— 




1 Total. | 

Msles. j 

1 PemaftJ. | 

1 Total. 

Males. ] Females. 1 Total. 


1 number. | 

number. 

number. ; 

; number, number. 1 number. 

number. 

Europeana 

74 

81 

30 j 


Ill 

73 , 10 

02 

Nutt? e Chriatians 

! 74 

133 

73 ! 

j 

206 

928 117 

345 

AmenUnt 


13 

3 


18 

10 

23 

AnilM 

16 

IT 



17 

28 

98 

Klings 

( 390 

578 



605 

1,437 54 

1.491 

Nativeaof HindoBton 

i 366 

, 257 

1 127 

f 

381 

308 114 

422 


1,801 1 

863 

1 579 


1.442 

1.048 812 

1,860 

M Jaya 

4,A80 

3264 

2433 


3,697 

2,543 2530 

3,173 

CbiDvte 

1 3.317 1 

3883 

1 3% 


4,229 

6,rr21 334 

6.355 

Jaraneae 

1 .. 1 

' 113 

! 33 


146 

381 226 

507 

CaflTref 








Siameaa 








Indo-Britona. 






21 

29 

Jewa 






0 

9 

Paraeea ! 

1 







Boyanese 








Partogneae.. . . 









10,030 

9147 1 

3708 

12,855 

12,213 4421 1 

16,634 

Military and foUowen.. . 

800 

633 1 

130 


665 



Straogera, on an averago. 

2,300 







Convicts . 

•• 

204 






Sick and insane in hospital 








Total y. 

13,579 1 

9886 > 

9840 I 

13,726 









1845 


Abscription. 









Males. ! 

Females. | Total. 

Msles. 

Females. 1 

Total. 


number. | 

nambef4 

1 number. 

number. number, i 

number. 

Boffopeans 

102 

63 

165 

204 

132 1 

316 

Naciva Christiana. 

263 

203 

467 




Araseniana 


17 

36 

38 

97 

63 

Arabs 

91 ; 

7 

28 

1 

210 

50 

960 

Klings 

2,4JS3 , 

139 

9,607 

3,948 

700 

4,645 

Natives of Hindoatan. 

357 1 

185* 

540 

350 

900 

500 

Bugia and Balinese.. .. 

1,760 ! 

016 

2,6.53 

1340 

631 

1,971 

Malaya 

4,980 1 

4059 

9,032 

6,217 

4,818 

10,035 

Chioeae.. 

13,519 

1601 

17,179 

98,765 

3,367 

89,132 

Javaneae 

048 1 

386 

1,934 a 

1,149 

182 

1,831 

Csffroa 


11 

94 

26 

33 

59 

Sianieae 

10 


97 

• 



Indo-Britona 

94 

69 

153 

138 

199 

280 

Jewa 

8 


8 

i 

* 37 

15 

32 

Parieea 

It 


19 

14 


14 

Boyaneae , 





223 


232 

Portugnese.... 





214 


382 

Tifilitary and laUowara 

96,940 

7799 

3|.g09 

9.793 

10,454 

59,847 



' 460 



487 

Strangara, on an averaga 



' 4,000 




3,000 

CoBTieta 



1,262 




1,500 

Sick andflnaana in hospital 



.* 




57 
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Trade^ of Singapore. — ^Tliere were no cor/ect accounts of the trade kept until 
1£24. The value of merchandise imported and exported on junks, prahu^, &c., 
amounted in eighteen months, from the Istof May, 1820, to the Slst of October, 
1821, to nearly three millions of Spanish dollars ; and the value of the imports 
and exports, by square-rigged vessels, was estimated at two millions. 

In November, 1821, eighteen sh?))s arrived at, and fourteen departed. 

1822. — ^Tonnage employed in the trade of the island, 130,629 tons ; value of 
imports and exports, 8,566,172 Spanish dollars. 

imports' exports. 

DESCRIPTION. Value. DESCRIPTION. ^ Wdghr. 

Spanish dollars. I 

I ndian pif on goods . . 500,000 iSitgar tonsj 1 ,000 

British piece fo«Kls. 250,000 {Pepper do.; 1,400 

! Tin ... p iculs! 13.526 

The number of clearances to European vessels, at Singapore, from the end of 
December, 1822, to the beginning of January, 1^24.^ abiounted to 208. Forty- 
seven cleared out for Ilindostan, forty-two for Malacca and Penang, forty-eight for 
China, ninq^ for Great Britain, four for Manilla, three for Siam, four for Tringanu 
and Kalautan, five for Borneo, twenty-nine for Java, six for Sumatra, eleven for 
Borneo, and one for New South Wales. The tonnage of these vessels amounted 
to more than ^5,000 tons ; many vessels put in for the convenience of wooding 
and watering only, others traded to a small extent; some took in a portion, and 
a few, the whole of their lading. The port is so convenient for entering and 
de])arting, that almost every ship that sails through the Straits of Malacca 
touches, either for cargoes, supplies, or to obtain information. Out of 424 
vessels that passed and repassed the Straits of Malucca during the year 1A23, 
not more than six or seven passed on without touching, and these were chiefly 
Dutch men-of-war. 

A very important branch of trade is that of the (Jhinese junks from jCaiuon 
and Fukien. In 1823 these amounted to six in number, averaging aboutgSOOO 
tons. They import and export full cargoes to and from Singapore. 

The native vessels from Siam ii;^ 1823, were forty-three junks, equal to 
about 11,000 tons. The greater number of these imported full cargoes, and carried 
away other articles in return. A few Siamese vessels traded previously at the 
ports of Java and Penang, and touch at Singapore to make up their cargoes. 

The native trade with Cochin China during the same period, was carried on 
in twenty-seven junks, of abdut 4000 tons. These vessels, with the exception of 
n few to Malacca and Penang, traded direct with Singapore. 

The trade of the India islanders with Singapore was then much tne same 
ns now, divided into the followin^Mwsses. That of the Bugis, of ^the Borneans, 

Sumartrans, and that of the Malayans in the immediate neighbourhood. This 
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whole of the port-clearances throughout the year 1823, amounted io 1445 ; 
and b this enumeratiou the same vessels making repeated voyages weas 
frequently included. Between this port and every place within the Straits 
of Malacca, frequent intercourse was kept up throughout the year; and there 
was then a class of vessels which often made three voyages a month between 
Singapore and the Dutch settlement of« Rhio, about sixt^; miles distant. 
The most important branch of the trade of the Indian Archipelago has been 
that of the Bugis, who, from their distance and the* nature of the monsoons, , 
make but one voyage throughout the yeari» In ^823 the Bugis prahus of 
the different oountries they sailed from, and traded to, Singapore, were«^ not less 
than eighty in numbafs. comprising nearly 3000 tons. The trade with the state 
of Borneo Proper has been, even in 1823, another considerable branch of the island 
ti'gdc. It employed about twenty-five large prahus, carrying about 1500 tons. 
The whole of the native trade of the Archipelago to Singapore, taken togethai'^ 
(exclusive of the ephemert^l jtrade of the immediate vicinity and of the Straits of 
Malacca, was stated, in 1823, at 4500 tons annually. 

Sir Stamford Raffles, writing to the Duke of Somerset, says : — 

“ The commerce, therefore, which I have endeavoured to secure by the occupation 
of Singapore, is no less important to us than it is our legitimate right. Within its 
narrowest limits, it embraces a fair participation in the general trade of the Archipelago 
and Siam, and in a more extensive view, is intimately connected with tl^at of China and 
Japan. We should not forget that it was in these seas the contest for the commerce 
of the East was carried and decided — that it was this trade which contributed to the 
power and splendour of Portugal, and at a later date, raised Holland from insignifi- 
cance and obscifrity, to power and rank among tlic nations uf £uro|>e.” 

Die rapid advance of Singapore from its establishment in 1818, to the present 
peqod, fully justifies the policy of that great man. 

The prosperity and gradual increase of trade has taken place too, in despite of 
many early obstacles : the principal of which were the unchecked prevalence of 
piracy in these seas, whic|;i seriously affected the native trade throughout ; the 
secref, as well as the open opposition of the Dutch ; the prohibition to import 
fire-aims and ammunition, which (as applicable to purposes of defence as of 
attack) the natives were obliged to procure when and how they could ; and the 
exclusion of American traders, for some years, from a participation of the trade 
of the settlement, by which it was deprived of much of the specie which they ^ 
have usually brought from the United States, to purchase Oriental products* « 
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Abst ra ct Sta tement of all Imports into Singapore during the following official Years.— Value of Imports. 
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IliPORT Tonnage. — Statement of the Number and Tonnage of Square-rigged Vessels 
which have Imported into Singapore, during the following Official Years. 


COUNTRIES 

; .10 

18,10—31 

1831 

-32 

1832- 

-33 1 

1833 

- 34 

j VeaiielB. 

Tons. 

V» 

Tons 

Vessela. 

Tuna. 

VeaaelN j 

Tons. {VeaaelM. 

Tons. 


! number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number, niimbur. number. 

ttumbei 

Great Uritdin 

1 10 

• 7.fl{i(i 


.3,038 


2,1 ('*2 

18 

6.226 

28 

7,754 

C4iittinentiil Europi* . ..... 

! -a «> 

1.170 


QOO 



3 

65l 

7 

1,661 

Anu'iirH 

1 2 

^ 610 


864 


2(i0 


676 

2 

615 

iHle of PraDCO... .« 

2 

, iJOl 


1,3.17 





3 

819 

K'jiirhon 


.. 

% 






2 

451 

New Sdiith WalvN 

1 

*424 


3,6.55 


G-ii 

0 

3,000 

15 

5,831 

Cnpr of Goojl iloiHi 

1 ] 

231 




KT) 


20.5 


• 

Ceylfiri 

2 

203 


285 


IS-- 

3 , 

390 

4 

830 

Konibay and Mnlahar Coast. 

.16 

24,r)78 


31,210 

.. 

20.236 

34 i 

22,666 

.51 

33,058 

Ma Iran and Cotiat 

12 

(1.80(1 


4,106 


1,000 


3,4.55 

10 

2.802 

CHlciitta 

' .12 

14,801 


l'J,37i 


i8,.ir6 


in,.5l7 

40 

17,194 

ChitiH 

43 

21,148 


21,100 

i 

27,008 

47 ' 

10,160 

57 

24,743 

.lava *. 

m 

• 13.878 


1.1,301 

, 1 

I6,74:» 

81 

1 7.035 

73 

12,224 

Manilla 

14 

4,023 


3,fi:)4 

1 I 

2,760 

21 

6,004 

20 

ri,r«»2 

Arabia 

1 

iAO 


1.02.1 , 


.. 



2 

^8 

Sn^tatra 

1 

108 


1,3S6 


2,443 

r» 

.506 

16 

3,174 

Siirneo 

. . 

, , 




1,138 

3 

327 

12 

1,781 

Si.un 

12 

3,580 


» 3,080 


1,148 

1 

(;2K 

5 

•1,684 

Khio 

1 

238 


516 


1,8/ 

10 

1,547 

6 

7.13 

('orhin Cbiua 

3 

000 I 

» 

"CS 

1 

T,28.5 

4 

087 

3 

1 770 

liloulimMii 


, , 







I 

76 

KaiiKoou 






110 


1 

1 


Malarca.t*. 

40 

i,83(; 


6.170 


0,107 

67 

0,002 

64 : 

.5.850 

I'cnatip: ...* 

4.1 

.V»I2 


(*.1.5H 

, 

7,884 ^ 

1 .14 

0,573 1 

1 40 ! 

6,447 

Otiicr Porid 

23 

:»,2s7 


l,0(il 


.104 1 

! ** 

8U3 : 

; 8 j 

1,13.5 

Totai 

.164 ' 

117,010 

1 106 

128.676 

413 

121,04:> 

420 i 120,443 

47.5 i 

1 1.17.208 


Import Tonnage. — Statement of the Number and Tonnage bf Square-rigged Vessels 
which have Imported into Singapore — {contumed). 



18,11 

- 3.5 

183.* 

36 

183(»- 37 1 

1837 

™-3R 

1838-39 

C G U N T R 1 E S. 











\ esacis. 

1 Tons. 

Vessels. 

Touh 

Vebselrt. 

Toils. iNcsseU, 

Tons. 

VesHcls. 



number. 

number. luiiiibcr 

number. 

number. 

iiuiabrr.' number, number, number. ‘numbci 

Great Britain 

16 

5,316 

10 

5,59(, 

10 

5,251 

16 : 

4.726 

32 

.0.895 

Continental Europe 

3 

061 

.{ 

836 

2 

387 

1 

340 

8 

2,440 

America 

3 

804 

‘J 

700 

•* 

1.684 

.1 

1,100 

4 

1»6’ • 

Isle of i’rance 

Hoiirbon 

1 

I 

508 

120 

1 

150 

280 

1 

:<<2 : 

3 

1 

781 

338 

J • 

l,(>lu 

340 

New South Wales 

0 

2,730 

6 

1.657 

4 

1,100 

K 

2,717 

30 

.12,338 

Cape of Good Hope*. 

.. 

.. 



1 

185 

1 

105 

1 

• 263 

Ceylon 



4 

66.5 

4 

liOO 

1 

260 

2 

4'’0 

Bombay and Malabar Const. 

45 

26,770 

31 

15.081 

51 

28,‘»W0 

52 

30,722 

71 

41,262 

Madras and Coast 

13 

4.072 

IH 

10,2.17 

14 

10,342 ; 

10 

4,3M 

1.5 

7,220 

Calcutta 

70 

30,065 

87 

• 38,013 

(»7 

27,107 ' 

50 

21, .568 

48 

15, .549 

China 

62 

20,3.51 

88 

40,582 

111 

48,071 

60 

30,503 

73 

32,860 

Java 

■ 80 

16,01.1 

7H 

16,677 

74 

13,54b 

72 , 

12,987 

65 

13.045 

Manilla 

22 

5,668 

27 

6,370 

IK 

4,41.5 i* 

18 1 

6,0.55 

21 

7.413 

Arabia 

' 1 

448 

1 

254 

2 

387 '■ 

1 

322 

3 

904 

Sumatra 

15 

2.(;62 

14 

3,417 

17 

2,746 1 

14 

3.304 

17# 

3,526 

Borneo 

! 6 

3,013 

1.084 

13 

• 2,4S.» 
3,0.10 

10 

1,888 1 

13 ' 

2,028 

16 

2,431 

Siam 

0 

8 

! 2,541 

14 ! 

3.563 

22 

6 301 

Rhio 

10 

2,400 

1,662 

a 

304 

7 

1,110 1 

1.1 1 

771 

•1 1 

467 

Cochin China 

1 ri 

4 

007 

4 

1,150 1 

3 1 

1.12.5 

•1 1 

1.44l> 

Moulinein 

1 1 

#20.1 

3 

300 

1 

1.50 ! 


460 

2 1 

15.5 

Hmgoon 


1,021 




.. ; 

1 t 

100 



Malacca 

! .54 • 

6.538 

.53 

.5.812 

.17 

.1,864 j 

.55 1 

.5,602 

:iH 1 

2,904 

C»’ruiiK 

1 47 

1 13 * 

7,703 

2,410 

57 

10,1.57 

2,410 

7.5 

12,0.51 1 

02 

14,018 

86 1 

11,896 

Giher Porta 

17 

12 

1,51.5 j 

7 ; 

• dsr 

91 i 

1,206 



-S 



1 

Totai 

! 617 

156,513 


I66.(>.53 

.541 

170,63.5 

526 

1.5CW^i32 

574 

178 7*t6 
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Expo'ut To^^ Ac^E.—Statculellt of the Number and Tonnage of Square-rigged Veeeels 
■whicli luivc Exported from Singapore during the following Official Years. 


1S2‘» 30 ! 1880- 31 ; lh3l-32 1832-33 IH33~34 

(• o r N r u I E s. : — — j -- . — , - , - — 

|Ve«iBclB. Tons. Tons. |V<j8St*Is. Tiuib. VfHnelB.l Ttms. VesBelB.* Toim 



'number iiuniher.l number. ’number. numbei.|iiiimber. nuuber.!nundier.| number. 'untnbei 

Great Britain 

lit 

1 5.627 


8, SHI 

: .5j(J98 

30 

9,800 

2d 

8,023 

Continental Europe 


1 1.216 


1,102 


3 

.581 



Ameiica 

1 2 

1 .530 1 








Isle of France 

i 3 

t)9:» ; 


357 


1 

2:v 

1 

200 

Bourbon 


.. 1 






1 

238 

New South Wales 

, 3 

028 1 




.1 

.559 

y 

301 

CVpe of Gooil Hope 


•* i 


175 

■ 1 

1 

231 



Ceylon t. 

3 

.5S0 ! 


110 


1 

1 110 

2 

362 

Bombay and Malabar Coast. 

29 

1 15,In5 , 


16,72!» 

15.505 

22 

12,257 

2(. 

14,019 

Madras and Coast 


i 2,i»or ' 


2.442 

1..19H f 

7 

2,150 

14 

4.621 

Calcutta 


i 10.379 ■ 


14,95;» 

8.(HH . 

33 

8,148 

33 

9,734 

China 

(XI 

1 4d.374 . 


52,-550 

47,190 

73 

43,780 

103 

66.043 

Java 

. .59 

1 13,30(1 ' 


11,481 

lo.V'iO i 

.54 

1 10,08.5 

74 

14 . 8(19 

Manilla... 

11 

! 2.788 , 


I.OO*^ 

2.483 . 

to 

l,7.lil 1 

11 

2.3?9 

Ai[|biB 


1 * " ( 


M4-.' 


1 

3IH1 


1,24H 

Sumatra 

i 

I 3d0 



2,071 ' 

12 

! 1,19.5 


3.g(i.f 

Borneo. 





1.057 

2 

1 37 1 


l.llif 

Sisrai 

12 

1 3,9 4(( ' 


VI4 { 

2.099 

4 

, 9d0 , 

8 

1 2..573 

Uhio 

' 8 

' : 1,202 ! 


‘i,('.80 1 

i 2,786 , 

31 

i .vod 



Cochin-China 

, 2 

: *' l(*3 . 


M.50 j 

1 

4 

1.2d0 

6 

1 1,54.5 

Moulmeiii 

1 






2'»!» 

4 

; i)()9 

Rangoon. . . 






1 

450 



Malacca*. - 

42 

, 4.209 


1 4,829 ’ 

11,236 ’ 

108 

14,426 

34 

1 3, .507 

Fenane . . 

48 

1 .5,763 

. , 

I 5. .190 

2,5l»0 ' 

18 

.1,561 

(iH 

' 8,0 18 

Other FortB . . 

!l 

1 1,704 1 


1 .1.138 

522 , 

8 

1.022 j 

10 

• 1,461 

Totai 

1 3d7 

' 117.900 

410 

1 131.633 ' 

419 1 1 i:t..529 • 

429 

■ 119.82.5 1 




ExroKT Tun n a u e — ( coti tut act ! ). 

i JS:M- 1835-30 1830 -37 1H37 3 h < IH38-30 

rorNTKiKs I ----- . — _ - - 

Nessrli.i Tons VesielB.' Tons Veiniclu. Tuim, VesBclH.’ Tnu». ;\c;sst'lB. Tii 



OrcatBriUui 12 I IJ.432 ' 25 7.210 2'i «,:UW 21 0.70) i 34 J0.304 

(tontinental Euiope 0 | i.52ri 7 I ■to.'i 1 Ion | 4 l.'JUh 

America I . -l.'iO 7 2.117 13 'I,4.'i0 4 1,001 | 2 (.83 

Isle of Frau . .. 2 .'ioo .. .. I I.Uiti [ h 2,2H" 

Rourboij ' I ! 120 I 211 I 312 . | 128 Ol.ort 

New Soi^th Wales 2 ^ 357 2 301 2 , S*i7 I I'Jl , • 

Cape of Good IJojM .. I 218 ' 17 2,000 

C>ylo|’ 2 ,5.V» 2 117 2 700 . ! 32 2,24-1 

Hoixibay aud Malal. i Coa**t. 28 ' ir.,3|0 31 IH70I as lo.iwa .12 | 4 H07 

Madras and Coaflt m i 2,.MJ l»» -5,771 h ’ 3.22M 7 I.O^i 35 2O,0l.i 

Calcutta .M 18 lOK ;i3 17.131 ol 22, HOI to 14 ; Mbit 

China 127 ■ 0l,3ir» |3t 00.^23 132 07.040 105 r.3,‘)13 )4 I 3.127 

Java 75 , I7,02,'> .02 11082 74 , 12,s:i3 : .58 H>.282 23 ' O.ldl 

Manilla II . 2.7.57 1:1 1,H34 ll , 2,0 ko | 1.5 3,4H] 4h 10,110 

Arabia .3 l 001 U 1.378 I 1.50 .1 . ijoo 2 030 

Kuiuatra 17 ' .l.l.lli 12 2J.50 1.1 . 2.2H8 1 1.5 2.130 H 

Borneo.^ ' i:» 2,215 I7 2.083 s |.-|87 i 10 l.ixio Id 1 ‘t,797 

biam....!? ’ 0 - J.083 j « 25HO2 II 3, .554 1 14 3.720 2 7.50 

llliio Id , 3 219 ' 12 2,009 , 5 :i.l3 19 2, HU 22 fi.H28 

Cochin China I 250 fi l.dWI , 5 1,400 2 740 3 t»r77 

Moulniein 3 , .510 7 1 2.214 4 1,210 2 31.5 ' 

HatiKtxiti i .. . I .. I 100 I ! 73 

Malacca 3,1 1 3.9 1;> 1 52 .5,390 3:1 3,f>M0 31 2..5K8 93 I 12. Ml 

Fenanp: 02 . 7,018 ; .54 H/oid 70 10,205 111 I9.304 57 | H •■*•*'* 

Other Forts 9 j 1,230 j 17 2.60.5 9 |,|.50 .5 ^ 47.5 0 j 2,315 

Total! .. .1 .51.5 , h. 55, 471 j* .533 16.5.417 .537 ldd,,V)9 .514 149,56.5 5/0 |37.78^* 
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STATEMftNT oi* the Nuiiihcr and 'rounage of \ative Vessels (1 rahus and Junk^) which 
^ have Imported at Singapore during the following Official* Years, 

1829 -30 l«30 :n ' 1 R:iI- 32 1 1832- 33 | 1R33 34 

c o i; N r K 1 K s. 

Vei*«el8 . Toiih. V'csHC'lf. Tons. ;Vc$sels. Vesvcls. Toiih. Vesaols. To..*. 



II umber.' 

l| 

.5 1 


number 

number. 

niiinber, uunihiT 

li iiriiber 

number. 

number. 

China 

11 



4.4.32 

‘24 

2,434 


1,*247 

*27 

4,042 

Cochin China out! ('«viiboja 

49 

4,b>7 

♦ •i 

^142 

! 30 

•l.Ol.'i 

17 

“08 

40 

3,010 

Java 


3.!r^o 

It 

4.4ri.'i 

40 

.3.107 

48 

2,317 

72 

2,980 

Sumatra 

27h 

3.122 

202 

2.0 ■»! 

3.'i0 

2,013 

.518 

3,.'i3l 

M4 

.3,7 14 

lib 10 • 

,34 (. 

4 102 

2(i3 

3,007 

2S1 

3,138 

2.51 ; 

3,182 

231 

3.01.3 

East Coast roniiKitU. 


1 2.321 

I.V2 

2,723 

I2S 

•2.M0 

14.3 

3,097 

7*2 

I ,I)K9 

West Coast l^uu^i'uU 



213 

l.N 


025 

.5.5 

474 

40 

341 

Siam. . 

31 

3,9^ 1 

33 

1 

31 

1,23'> 

37 

4.307 

21 

! 3,702 

Boriu-o 

• I 

• .l,s7S 

1 • n.i 

1 3,040 

1 132 

2,001 

00 

2,201 

1.38 

• 3.O00 

i^elolit's 


1,M2 

08 

! i.oyo 

1 

747 

81 

J,8I2 

5.5 

r;34.3 

Bally. ...* 

30 

7‘*0 

liO 

' 1 ..iriti 

1 

857 


•>0I 

03 

I. .500 

Neigbbouiiiit!; IslaudH ... 

214 


310 

. 2 . 1:11 

iro 

I, ' 1.11 


1,023 

220 

2 , 07.5 

Maiacc.i. 


:i.2n»i 

A7 

1 2,148 

02 

*2,771. 


2.270 

00 

2,008 

Bciung 

, j 2.'! 

1.230 

1 

1,'i7H 

• i.'i 

1,18.*^ 


475 

i 

120 

Touc...a 

.| [70A| 

37.021 

1 174.1 

1 32,37*2 

1743 

3S.8H7 


28.714 

• 1.599 

34,027 


Statement of the Number and Tofinage of Native ^''essels, 6LC,-^{continueSty 



1834 

.35 

1835 

^.30 

' 18,30 

-37 

1837 

-38 

1 1838-39 























* 

V'essels. 

Tons. 

Vessels 1 

Tons. 

Vessels 

Tons. 

Vessels ; 

Tods. 

' Vessels. 

Tout. 


UUUlblT 

number. 

number.; 

uuuiber. 

number, number, number. 'number number, number. 

Cbiiin 

21 

3,710 


1 3,081 

21 

5.084 

30 , 

0,090 

A4 

8,613 

Cochin Cbiua K Camlioia . 

.37 

2,hh7 

3.5 

2,hy0 

18 

1,008 

49 , 

3,113 

70 

4,460 

Java 

4‘i 

2,928 

.50 

3,458 

52 

3,2('>8 

74 

4,714 

5.5 

3,638 

Sumatra 

.527 

5,122 

3,39 

3 «83 

.too 

3,C,.55 

402 

3.290 

490 

4,H3« 

ilhio • .... 

27.5 

4,107 

201 

3,702 

321 

4.2H8 

2.52 

3,382 

275 

4,nu 

East Cou<*( i'riitiisiilu. , . . 

71 

l,.52l 

7« 

1,4(8! 

M) 

1 500 

90 

1..558 

1*29 

2.148 

West Coast I'nitnsula. .. 

40 

8(N 

.59 i 

4.52 

109 

SJH 

105 

708 

1*27 

559 

Siam 

,30 

.5,802 

2.1 ! 

1.004 

33 

0,322. 

28 

.5,'«.5 4 

2.i 

5,219 

I’liiueo 

123 

. 3 , 42 ; 

193 1 

5,0(,.3 

1.31 

4,*238* 

102 

.'t.-'lOV 

107 

3..3y4 

(Vbbert 

08 

1.715 

87 1 

•2 J9« 

s.t 

2.509 

102 

2,S8.5 

122 

.3,305 

Hrtll 

27 

1 ,032 

7.1 

1 .OIH 


1.800 

0.5 

• 2 .&SI 

1 4r! 

1,318 

Neii;hliouiiug Ul.iu«i« . 

1.50 

1, .00 

loo 

1,0 4 : 

2.11 

1 ,897 

2M 

2,’t'i.5 

2 10 

2,.505 

M ala era 

70 

2,108 

02 

*2.3.51 

02 

•-M0I 

2.10 

3,375 

339 

4.030 

IViuiig 

.3 

4.5 > 

0 

437 

0 

.355 

4 

h.2 

i 7 

280 

loTAl 

. . MM 

37. '.21 

Itil 

.to,.) I«i 

1,IM 

39,5.82 

1 .880 ■ 

41.378 

1 2000 

^8,.M4 


Statement of the Number and Tonnage of Naiive Vessels (Prahiisand Junks) u 'ich 
• have K.xportcd at Singajuire during the following* Ollieial Years. 



1829 30 

1 8.10 

-31 

ls.il- 

-.32 

1 S32 

-33 

183.1 

- 34 

COHN T U I 1 : S 

\ rssels. 

Tims. 

V esse^. 

'Ions. 

Vessel* 

Tons. 

\ rsm Is 

'runs. 

\ essi la. 

Tons. 

China 

number 

ouinUer. niimU'r. number. 'number. iiuiuti'T. 

iiutio er. 

11 umber. 

number. 

number. 

12 

2, 'too 

*2.1 

3,71.1 

22 

4 >02, 

13 

2.l'i7.5 

9 

1.447 

Cochiu China and Cumboia,. 

56 

' .5,111 

18 ; 

1,795 

23 i 

3,90() 

*26 

2.397 

‘27 

l,96(i 

Java 

10 

(>, 5:1 

78 

1,37 5 

43 1 

.5(;8 

3 

40/ 

44 

‘2,120 

Siiniutra * 

262 

I 2,323 

•240 - 

2,7(»6 

308 1 

2 , 53 s 

4.701 

470 

3. 4.12 

367 

3,309 

liliiu 

' 304 

1 5,311 

•iW 

.1,134 

;tiMj ; 

.302 

4..538 

261 

.1.8()3 

East Coast I’enmaula 

' 92 

1 1 ,1.38 

121 

‘J,*201 

113 


111 

2..5.57 

76 

l,.565 

West Coast Peninsula 

189 

i i,r2*.» 

! 199 

071 

79 1 

.517 

1 .50 ! 

4S7 

30 

*2.50 

Ni.iin 

! 41 

! .5,12*2 

30 

4 , (.34 

LM» 1 

4,213 

37 1 

3.990 

17 1 

•2,5f»7 

Uornou 

129 

1 81 

1# *2, 2.5.5 

■ 1*27 

•2,979 

139 1 

.1.368 

75 1 

1,704 

118 

3,231 

i^'b'bes 

1,918 


1,700 

5K j 

1,402 

97 

I.9S.5 

102 , 

2,041 

Ballv. .. . . . 

1 36 

i 651 


1,774 

41 

1 080 

37 j 

1.115 

".I ; 

2,043 

Neighbouring isiauds 

*232 

! 1 , 7.55 

24f 

1 .88.5 

1 10 

1.495 

187 ! 

2,01.1 

21 1 

2,0.55 

MaUrra . 

1 66 

i *2.532 

8*2 

2..501 ' 

101 I 

2.890 

82 fj 

• *2,181 

m ‘ 

3.003 

"g 


; 1.301 

I’l 

1.008 i 

!! ’ 

1,8.51 

3 

.» 1 

5 

4^7 

• 

Totai 

' lrt;n 

31,010 

NlPIW 

I# 

3i..58h 

i 1398 

31,6*20 

1 19.5 

.10,178 

% 

i UNO 

•29.877 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE^ 


SrATEMEji r of the Number aud Tonnage of Vesseb, kc.^{continH€d). 


I . IS3S->3G • 1»3G— 37 i I837--3K I 1838—39 

COIJH^NTRIKS. , 

|Vef»el«.| Tons. tVeMeU., Tom. jVi'aselt. Tons. VcsMelit. | VeMcis. Tom. 


iiumber.intimlier. number, number, number, ouniber. number. nunlHir. number. Dumber. 

China 19 | 3,K0.^) ! Ih . .Vi34 ; 17 3,p7.'^» ! 97 30 | 5,075 

Cochin China and Camboja.. 50 ' .V*47 10 . 1.100 . 91 9.090 30 l.HKp 40 ' 9,5.57 

Java 29 9,1.35 20 , «1.027 ^ 21 1,914 SI :ViC^3 18 '• 2,021 

Sumatra. 40.3 .3,786 ' 2 HH | 2 841 .373 3,4()H 400 3 ,l 8 r, 474 4.527 

Hhio 200 4,077 i 288 ! 4,«7t» 379 5,443 291 4.om 3»0 ; 4,952 

East Coast Peninsula. 5s 1,020 > 02 ; 1.071 94 1,019 172 2.417 i 142 • 2,280 

West Coast Peninanla. 30 580 > 55 | .374 3|2 |,399« 315 691 *1 10.3 ' 737 

Siam. 21 4,042 .31 > 5..V.7 1 31 5.199 31 j 5.9<»7 * 17 3 ,. 5 k 2 

Borneo i J09 ' 3.317 100 ! 4 872 ; 105 3.449 9.3 | S.OM ] ‘iH ’ 3,183 

Celebes 79 3.39:) | 143 : 3.912 '97 I 2 .Vj 8 , 134 | 3,89 119 • 3,092 

Bally 18 ' 310 03 ' l,3lll 77 I 1,7.59 95 | 2,329 hO 1,798 

Neighbouring Ulaudn, 22l 2,80.3 177 1.494 393 I 2,419 31.5 { 2,4.33 3(ir 2,488 

Malacca 83 . 2,833 03 2.A1.3 ! 130 2 .I 0 I 205 .3,090 .336 3,9.S3 

Penang ' 573 9 002 I 2 | 326 H .57 12 .372 

ToiaL * 1418 .35.(>.‘.8 1390 34.0.32 20r>5 i .38,1.3.5 2094 | 42, .301 | 2130 11.436 


The following is a Sutiimary of the Shipping Trade, for a Series of Years. 
N A T I V E V E S S E L S. 


YEARS. 


1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 
1831. 
183.5, 

1836. 

1837. 
18.38. 
1839. 
1942 


E N T 1 

2 R K 1). 

vesMeU. 

tonnage. 

170.5 1 

37,921 

174.3 1 

.32.372 

171.3 ; 

.38,880 

l.W. ’ 

2K.7I4 

1.399 1 

.31,927 

MH4 

37..52I 

1444 

36,340 

1084 , 

39,:»32 

IHHI) j 

44,378 

2090 I 

48,514 

2418) ! 

04.208 


C L E A R K 1). 


vessels. 

tonnage 

1670, 

34,030 

1.570 

3.5,586 

1398 

34.020 

1495 

30,178 

1480 

29.877 

1418 ‘ 

353 I 68 

1.399 ! 

34,9.32 

2005 

38.185 

2094 1 

42.301 

2130 ' 

41.436 

2514 

59.477 


S Q U A R F. - R I G G E D V E S S F J. S. 


YEARS. ^ENTERED. I CL^HEU. 



vessels. 

tonnage. 

! vessels. 

tnunage 

1830.. 

:i64 

117,940 

307 

117,900 

1831.. 

406 

128,675 

410 

131,633 

1832.. 

413 

124,915 

419 

113,529 

1833.. 

„ 420 

120.443 

429 ' 

119,825 

1834.. 

475 

137,208 

474 

136,349 

1835.. 

517 

150,513 

515 

155.471 

1830.. 

539 

160,053 

583 

165,417 

1837.. 

541 

170,035 

537 

166,309 

1839.. 

520 i 

150, .532 

514 

|49,56r> 

1839.. 

574 

178,796 

570 1 

173,987 

1842.. 

870 1 

280,:** 

i 814 ; 

269,026 



TRADK OF SINGAPOUF. 
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Value of the Imports and Exports in tlic Year 1842 — 43. 


MONTHS. 


May 

June . 

July 

AiiKuat 

September 

OttulMsr 

Novcnihcr . M 

Derember 

January 

February. • 

Marrb . .... 

April 


jllV Sgi ARE-RlOOKl) VESSELS.: 


BV NATIVE CRAFT. 


Iriiporta. 

j Export! 

MONTHS. , 

I ! 

laiporfs. 

1 ExportM. 

SpnoiKb dollark. 

; Spani di d dUnt 

i 

• May 

1 Spaiiinh dollara. 

1 Spanidh dollari* 

hU.hoh 

, 722 . 7 ^' 

i 

9 . 52 , .V»H 

r 777 , b 3 K 

l, 27 l. 7 ''y 

« 4 H, 24:4 


1 « 47 ,.'l .'.7 

|. 5 n.HH 3 

1 

1 153,801 

742 .:M-i 

L 7 l»,‘J 7 l 

Auicuat 

IIM 99 

' 114,078 

(i 7 bid 4 

U tH ,4 IH 

i September 

1 « 7 , 37 « 

1 KrtJ.iViO 

1,3 4 . 1 , Hilt 

737 . 2 M 1 

tOctober 1 

149.402 

1 140.183 


7 IK “'*7 

j November 

1 HO, 1.58 

' 163,021 

• I ‘t 2 o. 7 iO 


1 December * 

04, .502 

82.283 

.| 40 ri.(, 5 (i 

3 J 7 . 4 <>; 

iJaiiuary 

41.010 

48,786 

200 , 94 . 1 * 

712 . 01,1 


1 February 

122,040 

1 , 201,779 

Kr»H, 4 ri 7 

March 

MH 332 ‘ 

n 1,216 

H 95 . 77 ‘i 

•• 2 <,.ii 25 

• April 

1 129,200 

1 - ^ 

^ 133,773 

lO.-V) 1.417 

h..‘. 31,<;«7 


' 1 , 051.411 

2 , 935 . 0»8 


Tot % L 


J.l'i2.HK8 U,4(i7,355 


V A L 1) li O F F \ P O U T S. 


V A I. C E O F I M I» 0 R T S. 


C 0 V NIKI K S. ! 

1810- 41 

lstl^t2 

{ Sp, illm. 

Sp. dlru 

(tieMt Britain ,| 

2.21 2, o,i; 

l,7.Ui,l40 

Fou‘i);n Europe 

II *.815 

in. 137 

1' lined Stall'd • . 

'•(1,009 

4.1 .600 

M^iiritiii! and New .Stiuib' 
Wahd 

385.0,12 

Ko'i.O'io' 

(;.iicutt.i 1 

1.071,01*1 

1.2MI.21I, 

.Maiiruii Hiid Cii.uit | 

199,801 

10j,h.52' 

IloiiilMy ' 

(•29,005 

703,0 IH 


99.209 

OS.HTO 

UmilJa 1 

2.57 .‘(87 

1.17,247 

4 e \ Ion 

14U. 

3,230 


2,‘'''2,s72 

.i.0.'i'*,2O*2, 

Ja\ .1 

51(.,120 

122,177 

It ho. 

217.<*09 

200,103 

(’ocbiii China > 

202,080 

21s,.T21, 

imatra 1 

21 I, (>00 

2.'i8,|.50 

K:mt Count Peuiiiitila. 

31,, 420 

39.1,484, 

Went ditto 

•71,090 

11.91 1 

Celebes and other F.astern 
lidaiiits 

1 328,117 

,119,32 4' 

Borneo 

202.187 

318.01H 

MallV 

•202,073; 

213,078 

Neiifhhouting lalttiidn uud 


0.5,14 1| 

other place* 

127,0341 

i 

ExportM to Pciiaiig 

|l0.H27.207 

800.020 

10 :)45,.512 1 
•• ! 

to Malacca. 

•270, 10.1 

•• 1 


lKii-4n COl’NTIUES. 

S|». dll'* I 

1,40'! too <Sroat Britain.., 

•JlH'i, tl7 Forvii:ii Viurope 

K»»,VI2 f lilted Stati'N 

\fauntiii!i and Nour South 

I Wale.-* 

1, :'2" (’uliutta 

M«tflrH.H liud Coa>t.. 

.ViO,Vi.7 Hninbay... 

117,(iri7 Arabia 

• M.inilla . . 
r»,41»s tV\l«ii ... 

^’hiiia 
Jam 
.Kill 

•J27,KtN Cochiu Cbiiia 
iKN/.f-ri Sumatra. 

434,'.ai2 . Fast Coitat I'eiiiuhiilH 
1,054 iW eat ditto 

iCeleben and other b 

l23.!Moi l.s]audK A.... 

2‘iti.ti.l7 ' Borneo 

lHli,33.'t . Bally . 

: Neuhboiiriug lalandi 
other pUcoff 


ir)l,t4ii 


Totai 




4T3,2Ui IlmporU from Penani*. 
1211,004' from Malaec.i 

Il.38<;,l3s! Total 


1 1840- 41 

1h41— 42 I 

1H4*J~43 

Sp. dlrd. 

Sp. (llrM.I 

Sp. din. 

3.0r»4.058 

2, (>8 1,3741 

2,847.577 

, 2‘i7.740 

•243.9711 

35 : 1.002 

‘28, .504 

ll ' 

56,774j 

1 75.7K'2 

00,183 

32.903 

: 25,961 

2,861 ,.507 

.1,446,145 

i 2, 027, 30.5 

219.521 

348.991, 

1 215,151 

74;,.173 

817,11. 5 1 

' 410.876 

lli,(»15 

IJ.llO, 

2',.476 

351.770 

2I2,84‘2l 

323,932 

4,000 

,1,88.1, 

85 

2.1 12..504 

1.047,304 

1,990.810 

1,143 4.19 

898.823 

1,108,273 

iHO.OhO 

I41,9‘i2i 

M4 1,767 

32(.„ni 

412,0031 

2(i0.1 15 

24.5,.V21 

208,481 

1 254,78.5 

.141,306 

248,5tM) 

284,001 

35:1,15.5 

452,967 

' 411,330 

18,151 

11,123 

•2,150 

.1 34S,0‘24 

.127.552 

11 :., 709 , 

.1 2:.3,919 

2.5l,9i)9 

2nl iS4 

162,7(3) 

I8‘J.50^ 

1 83,39.5 

. ltl„13H 

I28,.5l7 


}l3.'247.12r 

13, 004, ,520 

.l*i,435,'251 

. 059.r»6l 


1 497,703 

.) 258,134 


1 219 , 9:14 

4.164,022 


13. 15*2,888 


“ Sinjjaporc derives its importHiice solely from being an entrepot lor the commerce 
between Eastern and Western Asia, and also between the latter and Europe. For this 
it is udinirably situated by ifi geographiral position, being in the direct track of vessels 
going betwixt the Indian and Chinese Seas, and in the immediate vicinilv of the Malay 
iVninsulu, and the richest of the Indian inlands. There is scarcely a port^vhose trade 
is so divefiififd as that of Singapore. Tl»o ( hiei Asiatic productioi\j to be found in 
market are gold-dust, pepper, BanJlf^n, betel-nut, edible birds* nest«, coffee, raw silk, 
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OlllKNIAL COMMEUCi:. 


sugar, tortoise-shell, b^che-cle-mer/ casdia/sago, ebony, ganibier or datechu, gunnies, f 
rattans, and a mu!|itude of other articles, the produce of the Eastern Islands, Siam, 
Annani/and the Philippines, which are re-exported principally to England, China, and® 
India, in exchange for British cottons, woollens, iron, hardware, fire-arms, Chinese 
articles,* Indian piece-goods, opium, &c. 

“ There arc a great number of sago manufactories on the island, which afford employ- 
ment to several hundred Chinese manufacturers. The sago is imported in its rough state 
from Borneo. The total quantities exported fromt the island were, in 

1838 1830 

Sago Floor . *J0.404 piculs. 23, .^00 picnls^ 

Sago Pearl . (>2,924 o(>,03() 

“ 18,103 piculs of pearl sago and 28,030 piculs of ‘Hour sago were exported to 
England in 184(4 — 41 ; 774 piculs of pearl and 200 of flour to foreign Etirope ; 242 of 
pearl to the United Statgg^; 320 to Mauritius and Australia ; 17G5 to (’alculta ; 360 to 
Madras ; G39 to Bombay ; '233 to Manilla ; and 744 to China. 

The extent of the commerce with different countries wijl be seen by a pjference'lo 
the following return of the comparative stafenient of llie trade of Singapore, imports and 
exports, during the past five years. ,, 

“Tl.e Official Report of the Trade of Sii\<raporc for the official year 1842-43, is* 
compiled with great care f^onl^the vqucheis furnished hv the merchants and traders, but 
it is believed that the actual amount of business transacted exceeds considerably what 
is shown by these tables. There is an apparent decrease in the trade, attributed to the 
diminished importation of two articles, viz., opium and cotton — the general trade has 
not diminished, and with China, where the greatest fears were entertained of a falling 
off, there is a decided improvement on the whole. This report is condensed as follows 
in the Singapore Free Press, 

The value of imports into Singapore for the official year ending the. 30th of April, 
1843 (exclusive of the intermediate trade with Penang and Malacca), aggregated 
1,243,261 dollars, exhibiting a decrease compared with the preceding year of ()59,2G9 
dollars. This decrease is attributable to a falling off in ihe trade with the ports of 
Calcutta, Bombay'; Siam, and Cehdies. 

“ The exports from Singapore for the same period amounted in value to 10,783,324 
dollars, showing an increase over last year of 237,812 dollars. 

‘^he whole imports and exports for the period under notice were, 23,2 18,676 dollars, 
and the intermediate trade with Penang and Malacca, during the same period, netted 
1,401,668 dollars making the entire value of the trade, 6,636,666/. steiling. This 
amount is exclusive of the value of goods transhipped in the harbour, which, from the 
official statements, appears to Jiave been cons'dcrable. ^ 

“The yearly-increasing extent of (he commercial intercourse with Great Britain, 
both a# regards value and extent, is calculated to afford much gratification. In cotton 
goods, which forms the most considerable article of import from Great Britain, a consi- 
derable increase was reported last year, wliicl^ has continued during this-; and the 
like is the case with the general trade, and especially in the staple article of cotton 
twist. 

“ The imports from Great Britain in the official year 1842-43, amounted to 2,847,577 
dollars, exhibiting an increase oyer the previtiuS year of I6G,203 dollars. The principal 


* Bcche-de-mcr, called also tripang or sea-cuenmber, is a ^very peculiar kind of sea-slug 
(i?o/oMurfon), whicti, aftcrbeinggiiCted, pressed, dried in the siiii, anc|^ smoked, is regarded by the 
Chinese as a luxury, much in the same, way in which we regard caviare. It is carried to China 
from almost s very island of the Eastern Archipelago, from Australia, Aand of late from Mauritius 
and Ceylon. The value varies, occordinfi^ to the quality, from six up to H'J.y 
and the natives alone, for the most port, arc jiidgc^s of^^ A'orth. The principal^ftw®^®^ 

China is by the jusks, and the (piantity is .so cotisideraldii that the fishery of it, estca, 717 picttl* 
,r/.A.st of riew Holland, where it tibonnds, might probabl/ be entered into with 
Europeans. 

f A^strong coarse fahiic used in matting bags or sucks. 
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articles imported, Consisted of cofton twist, ’7';i26 piculs, ♦ valued at 327,023 dollars; 
cotton and woollen j^oods, 404,904 pieces, 12,478 cor{^es,| 52,218 dozens — lone ^lls, 
fS^HO pieces, striped lists, 1858 pieces, camlets, 2055 pieces — caps, blankets, &cf., alto- 
{^ether of the estimated value of 1,622,027 dollars ; iron, steel, and other metals, 121,547 
dollars; iron guns, muskets, fowling-pieces, and other munitions of war, 61,300 dollars; 
Mint stones, 18,724 piculs; and gunpowder, 2777 piculs; together \vith various other 
articles. 


“The exports to Great Britain uuring the same period, amounted in value to 
1,405,400 doliais, CAhihiling a decrease, compared with the preceding year, of 324,740 
tiollars. In the article^ of ^ainbier, tea, and tin, there is noticeable a considerable 
^ increase. Thi^ pilncipal articles exported during this period were, gambier, 125,033 
p«v*iils; sago, f>L‘ail, and Hour, i2,471 ^reuls; pepper, 13,753 [)iculs; tea, 17,017 piculs; 
tin, 10,215 jiicnls; camphor, j‘)ll piculs; and antimony ore, 8286 j»iculs. 

“The^icit imports and exports between the two places, aggregated 4,?52,977 dollars, 
being nearly one-sixlh of the entire trade of the |)oit. During^thc same period, 114 
Ibilish registered vessels, amounting to 37,010 tons, arrived from and departed for Great 
Ibilain, bein|!; a considerable^ increase over the previous year. 

“The magnitude and importance of the commercial intcicourso with the Motlier 
< 'gentry, is suflicieiilly t»l)\ious from the preceding statements, and as there can be no 
?ionl)t lliai it IS, in a great measure, ovving^to the entire freedom from restrictions o^ any 
Kind on commerce wliicli pievails at Singapore, it is^o be /oped that no such measures 
n.ay ever be inijmscd to check or aTrest the progressive advancement of this settlement. 

“ riNFN'i A n lAMioen. — The tiade with Continental Europe has, as was anticipated 
last year, inficase<l; for, while the imports then amounted to 243,971 dollars, they have 
nseii in tin* oilic.al \ear 1 842-43, to 353,ii(i2 dollars. During this latter period, the 
principal imports were anus, valucil at 15,872 dollars; beer, wines, and spirits, 35,737 
dollar.^; cotton and woollen manufactures, 45,76f> dollars; glass-ware, 24,882 dollars; 
iiictuls, 40,752 Jollars; and specie equivalent to 40,330 dollars. There appears substan- 
tial ground to believe, that tlic J^nglish merchant and manufacturer will have to encounter 
powerful and successful comjictition from Belgium, as it appears jhat the woollens from that 
country are generally of e<|ual, if not superior texture, to those usually sent out from Eng- 
land, and more reasoiialile in |>nco, owing, no doubt, to the gi cater che;l^>ncss of the cost 
of production. Tlu Belgian manufacturer will find in China an ample field fur the dis- 
' jiosal of his goods, as soon as the trade of that vast empire shall be fully thrown open to 
the enterprise and capital of llic commerciulists of Europe. 

“ The exports fron* Singapoic to Continental Europe also exhibit an increase over the 
preceding year of 139,180 dollars. The articles ex ported, onsistecl of, cassia, 2252 
jiiculs; sugar, 3637 piculs; pepper, 11,809 piculs; lea, 268 i piculs; tin, 3855 piculs; 
and other minor articles. During this period, twenty-eight vessels ol the bu;’den<i’ 
9073*t()iis arrived from, and departed for, foreign Euio[)e, piincipall) under the French, 
Belgian, Hamburg, Biemeii, and Danish flags. 

“ Unitki) Statks ok Amlujca. — T he tiade wiih the United Slates has improved 


during the oflicial xcar IS 12-43, hut it still very inconsiderable, the whole imports 
licing limited to 75,782 dollars, and the exports, 89,242 dollars. The two principal 
articles of import were cotton goods amounting to 13,(t70 picci "f> valued at 34,358 dollars; 
and lead, 2681^ piculs, 15,972 dollars. The exports consisted of sago, spices, tea, 

v'carof ;tl jufiltfraALiA, ani> Capi; op Gwd IIopk.— The value of the import, 

“ A] . The jls might he expectcil, \ci v insignificant, amounting to only 25,9()0 

then . '<'s, '' dirtaul arlitle being provisions, Tlic exports arc more considerable, 

M,*’ shflwing an inciease over the preceding year oi 83,518 dollars. 

2 ^® «^st ;•»)*, Jfre, collie, ‘308‘i piculs; rice, 3964 piculs; sugar, ,‘^1,174 fiiculs; tea, 

during this yea?,- several acsscIs liave gone from Singapore to the 


and 12 


mil Chiliese Aveiglit of 100 catties, or ItiOO tae», eipial to 133i lbs. ivoirdiip(>i«t* 
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Isle of France with Chinese coolies. 'jTliese men Exhibited iu> reluctance, Init the 
reverse, to proceed to that colony* They usually enter into a written engag^ement, by 
the terrfis of which they bind themselves to serve for two years, receiving five current 
dollars a montli of wages, with a daily allowance of two pounds of rice; a quarter of a 
pound of salt-beef, pork, or fish; and two jackets and drawers and a blanket yearly. 
They are likewise provided with medicines and medical attendance at the expense of thcii 
employers. 

‘‘Calcutta. — The commerce with CalcuUatis of great importance^and extent, and 
of the most valuable description. The imports for the year ending April, 1 843, amounted 
to 2,927,305 dollars, showing a decrease, as compared witfli 18^1-42, of 519,240 dol- 
lars. This is mainly attributable to the diminished import of the article opium. Of this 
drug, 7890 chests were imported during 184 1-42, ^whereaV, in tlie succeeding year, the 
number reported at the Registry Office, was only 4558 chests. This decrease has, no 
doubt, arisen frdm a greater quantity than formerly having been sent direct fiom* India to 
China since the peace^ps^io doubt under the expectation of finding in Ilong-kong a 
nearer and more convenient depot than Singapore. The most important articles of im- 
port were, cotton, 4337 hales; rice, 8871 hags; wheat, 72/)8 bags; giinnitfs, 475,050 ; 
opb'm, 4^53 clipsls. The exports amounted to 1,565,329 dollars, cxlnbiting an incicasi 
of 285, 1 IS dollars over 1841-42. The most prominent articles of t xpoit weic, gohj- 
liust, ‘13,S12 bunkals,* valued at 420,100 dollars; bullion and specie, equal to 770,88 4* 
dollars; cigars, 8,813,500 nos.r iiL value, 6S,4SH dollars; pepper, 16,007 piculs; tea, 
three packages, 140 boxes, and 2088 piculs; and tin,\8Sl piculs. 

“The fact of so large a portion of the returns being made in the precious metals, shows 
that the trade is highly advantageous to Calcutta, and lliat even were Conliirenlal India 
required to defray a share of the expense of the government at Singapore, llic Indian 
revenue would be more than remunerated by the gieat vent wliieh is att’orded by this jiort 
to the products of Continental India, especially of the article opium. 

“Madras and Coast of Coromandel. — The traffic witli the cuast is on the 
decline, and has been so for several years past ; tiiore aj^pears little likelihood of its ex- 
periencing any material if|(«provenient, since the former extensive and lucrative trade in 
Madras piece goods, which were the piincipa) impoils from the coa.st, lias been nearly 
destroyed by thellritish aiticle, which has been making such rapid prognss both in the 
.straits and India as to be gradually driving the Indian manufacture from the field. The 
imports for the year 1842*43 amounted to 215,154 dollars, exhibiting a ilet:line ascom- 
pai1?fi with the previous year of 133,757 dollars. The two principal items were cotton, 
19 42 bales, and cotton jiiece goods 16,841 corges. The exports do not show an enroii- 
ruging aspect. In 1841* 42 there were 1.95,852 dollars, while last year they only attained 
to 152, Of)9 dollars. Tlie m(»st im{H)rtant export was specie to the extuil of 76,212 
dollars.^ t 

“ Bombay. — A veiy serious decline is apparent in the imports from Bombay, as will 
be sc6n from the comparison of the tw'o last official years; — in 
18 41-42 they amounted to 817,1 15 dollais. 

1842-43 . . . .• 410,876 „ 

This decrease is chie/ly from the diminished importation of two articles, viz. c ittori 
and Malwa opium; the former having declined fiom 11,298 to 9«‘163 bales, and the 
latter from 1393 lo 393 chests. , ' 

“ The exports for the year 1842-43 were 520,867 dollars, sliowii*'^ ’ >creas^ 6®”' 
the previous year of 183,081 dollars. This decline appears to hav 't? ^ tho 

arth::lcs of sugar and spices. Of tlie former only one-half of the\^ arisen c i in 

1841-42 was sent last year — this is to be attributed to sugar 4>eiiig f{ 4 nani»ly 
Siam to l^nibay, instead of being landed at Singapore as formerly. ^rintupal ex- 
ports during the past official year ‘were, alum, 2925 piculs; henj|^‘^^ . 10^1 piculs'* 

camphor, 454 piiMiU ; gambier, 3218 piculs; gohh dust, 826 huiikafs,**'**illiJ»'^«v 
dollars ; raw siVr, 270 piculs; sugar, 41,783 piciik; cigars, 2131 lioxes 717 picill* > 
‘1in, 2200 |»ic»ils- ; and .specie ^&(piivalent to 55,834 (ftillars. 

* Bnnkal^a weight of two dollar^, or 8, ‘32 troy grains. 
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“ AKyyiiA.— Tift; whole imports and expoflslin 1842-43 aegieguled 143,143 dollars, 
showing mi increase over the previous year of 38,118 dollars: The (iommerce is solely 
I'ariied on by vessels which annually proceed to Arabia with Mahomedan pilgrim’s, who 
congregate here froin Java and the surtounding Malayan Slates. 

“ Manilla.— I t is gratifying to observe an improvement in the commerce with Manilla 
compared wit 1 the previous year. During the past official year the gross imports were 
valued at 32. t,.)o.. rlollars, being an increase of 111,090 dollars. The most important 
articles of impotjj eonsHted of hemp anJ rope, 2014 piculs ; cigars, 20,770,100; sugar 
rono 1*,“^"''* t '‘' 11 , iiS!) piculs; and sapan-wood, 19,306 piculs: it would also appeal 
ti.iOO pieces (»r loutish ;iitce ‘Moods ueie imported, |)robably on account of their bc*i:i‘>^ 
nnsiJitablc foMhe Manilla irtaikcf. 'J’he exports have decreased 9932 dollars, as hi the 

137, r *7 dollars, and in the past official year they were 
lL/,3lo dtillars. The clm r articles were o|iiuin, 49 chests ; iron, 37(>2 piculs ; and iiriusli 
cotton pods, HS dozen, GO eorges, and 4I«9 pieces. • 

“ (.L\LON. Ihe tiade helween Smt;aporc and Ceylon is nejuJ;^’ extinct, the only item 
of iinpoit beiiij^ 1 <(> piculs oi ebony, valued at H/> dollars. *The exports amounted to 
b,49S dullai^, e()nsistln:r of linmeroiis small articles. 

R.\N(iooN AM> Moolmijn. — Thc inerease in th(‘ imjioits last year amounted to 
J^, 4()l (lollais, which, considerin'^; the w hole extent of trade, is satisfactory. In 1841^42 
the imports amoonled to27, H I dollars amkin lst‘>- 13 to 4b,S4 I dollars. ‘They cou«isted 
of gram 19Jo bags ; paddy, 280(^piruls ; w heat, Ju/gs , lice, 3950 pieuls ; timber 
va nod at 22,S(il tlollais. The exports have declined from 20,445 dollars to 15,034 
dollais.^ liny puneipully consisted of opium JOA chests; muskets, 040, and specie 
= 2227 d«»Mais. 

( HINA. llic tiade between this port and (’hinn, it is gratifying to find, eontiiiiics 
improving, the im|)orts amounted to 1 ,900,81 0 dollais, being an excess of 43,506 dollars 
o^ er tfie prt'vious ytiar, tending to show that the falling off in tliat year arose from tem- 
porary causfs, »nd not from any p(‘rtn:uient deelinc in the trade. There is a considerable 
iiiciease in the articles o| tea, cassia, camphor, crockery, tobacco, bullion, and I’.opper 
cash ; on the other hand, there has been a falling olfin raw sil|i from]095 pieuls to 253. 

J Ik* principal nnpoits weie cotton and silk goods, 3467 pieces and 16 cases; nankins, 
<4,9.'.0 pieces ; ea^'^ia. I piculs ; camphor, 2185 piculs ; crockery \filue(l at 168,259 

dollars ; law' silk, 253 piculs ; sugar, 5,SS9 pieuls ; tea, 74,205 boxes, and 6335 piculs 
Vtiiued at 675,961 dollais; tohaei’o, 2740 baskets; spec’c and bullion <*(|uivalcnt to 
118,195 dollar';. It may be notic(*<l that a large portion of the tea imported w^a«uif a 
very infeitor quality, and ('aused must serious, and in many cases, ruinous losses to the 
shippers, principally (’hinese merchants. This pat ticniar hiMi of the junk trade may be 
expected to (U'cliric ’’atliei than augment. The exports to (' una amounted to 3,627,802 
dollars, htMiig donhie those toanv oilier coiiiitrv or stale, iiol^even excejitiiig (ireakBrila. i. 
They exceed lliosc of thc previous year by 51)9,600 dollars. The pniieipal exports were, 
betel-nut, 20,29IpicuU ; bcche <le iner, 5070 piculs ; birds* nests, white and hladk, 343 
piculs ; cotton, 27,192 hales and 50 piculs ; coltuii tw’ist, 1709 piculs ; cotton piece goods, 
^8,288 pieces, 505 yards, 3t» corges, lOjJ dozen.s; iion, 10, 814 piculs ; opium, 3>436 
<*hesU» ; rattans, 34,520 picals ; sea-weed, 5377 piculs; pepper, 18,602 piculs; tin, 2936 
piculs ; w'oollens to tin* value of 121,515 dolfars ; specie, i ({bivalent to 22,542 dollars. 
During the official year 1842-43, ISl junks equal to 22,542 Inns arrived from different 
ports on the coast of C'hina with cargoes artd emigrants ; showdiig an increase over the pre- 
vious yccarof 31 junks and 4142 tons. 

'‘Java. — T l imports of thc official yeai 1842-43 exceed those of the precediiq 

yeai by 200,450 dollars, the^ross amount being 1,108,273 dollars. The imports ii 
tjtc most important items were, birds’ nests, 47;J piculs ; benjamin 1181 piculs : coffee 
5804 piculs ; cotton goods; Malay, 2423 corges, and 8000 dozens ; riqp, 194,^17 piculs 
copper, 673 piculs ; inacc, 72^ piculs ; nutmegs, l35J piculs ; cloves, ^50 pieuls ; spirit 
valued at 49,411 dollars ; sugar, 17*548 piculs; tin, 4198 ])icnls; tobacco, 712 eorgos 
12 piculs; woollens valued aU4dr,032 dollars ; niul^specie equival^?nt to 196,52' 
dollars. TJie exports aggregated %45 1,056 dollars, showing an iocreast of 28,5/1 
dollars nxe* the preceding year. Thc principal articles were, countrv cotton good 
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9173 Gorges, and China cotlun goods *i52corg«’s; dhina crockery vaiueci 
dollars,^: opium, (*-() chests; raw silk, 55 piculs ; tea, 10,258 boxes, and 443 piculs^ 
China ^paper valued at 22,520 dollars; and specie equal to 15,969 dollars. The 
small quantity of grain produced at Singapore, hardly equal to the consumption of the 
population for one week, renders it excet'dingly desirable to have the means at hand of 
obtaining a large and constant supply — this .lava furnishes, and this alone renders the 
trade with that island of considerable importance and interest. If the returns f<)i 
1842-43 are at all correct, 194,817 picwls weVc imported during llul year, equal to 
25,975,600 lbs., which, estimating each adult to consume 730 lbs., per annum, would 
furnish a supply for 35,583 adults. The whole population* of Singapore* i^s supposed to 
be about 50,000. ' 

“ Riiio. — The imports w ere 145,767 dollars, shelving a /l ining decrease of 155 dollars, 
contrasted with the previous year. The chief imports w’cre, gainhicr, 36,658 piculs pcppci, 
2910 piculs ; arftl rice, 4060 piculs. Rhio is the only place fioni whence gambler is im- 
ported into Singapore, t%J,hat there would he little difficulty in asccriaining the (|uantiiy 
produced in the island during the past seven years. The quantity iio\v grown ami 
manufactured is ccrtamly not less than 70,000 piculs. In h841>42, 93,3 42*I)icijls were 
exported, and 18,644 piculs were imported, leaving 74,695 piculs to he accounted for. 
In the past official year 148,746 piculs were exported, and 38,595 piculs were imported,* 
showr.ig a difl’crcnce of 1 10,451 piculs. It ^s, however, very probable that a quantity 
v.-as in hand, or in progress siiipnr.ent, when the ofljjrial returns were made up. The 
exports liavtidcrlincd considerably, having fallen from 200,103 dollars in 1841-42, to 
144,504 dollais in the succeeding yc.ir. The decrease appears to he in opium, sugai, 
and salt. Rhio may he considered as a free port, as there arc neither imporfs or export 
duties strictly so called. 

“ Siam. — A considerable decrease in the imports from Siam, amounting to 151,888 
dollars, has been experienced. They amounted during the period under revi(‘W', to 260,1 1 5 
dollars. This diminution is attriiiutcd to u falling uti in the importations of oil, n<‘c, 
and sugar. 
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It is probable that the falling ofl in the iinpoit of sugar arose from its being sen! 
direct to Bombay, as before tncnlioned. Resides the three articles above noticed,* the 
other imports were, hardware, ^alued at 13,413 dollars; sail, 51.520 piculs; sticklac 
2297 piculs ; tea, 1229 boxes, 132 piculs &c. The exports amounted to 357,492 dollars, 
being a decline to the extent of 51,614 dollars from the previous year. The exports 
consisted, among other things, of cotton tw'isi, 581 piculs; Brili>li colloii goods, 500 
corges, 61,466 pieces, and 200 dozens ; cotton goods, country, 680 corges ; China 
ditto, 4044 pieces ; iron and steel, 2642 piculs, and 259 kegs ; raw silk, 414 piculs ; specie 
and bullion equal to 89,835 dollars. i 

“ CocuiN China. — There appears to be aVi improvement in ihe impoits from tliis 
country, there being an excess over the previous year to the extent of 46,301 dollars. 
The total amount of imports during the official year 1842-43, was 254,785 dollars. 
They consisted chiefly of raw silk, 149 piculs; rire,'^12,010 pic,uis; sugar, 27,540 piculs ; 
and salt, 15,120 piculs. The exports, on the other hand, exhibit a decrease of 20,476 
dollars. T^ie grossr exports dqrin|.j thjs period were, 227,848'dollars, consisting chiefly 
of cotton, 1084 bales and 985 piculs; British cotton goods, 3588 pieces^: opium, *263 
chests; and woollens to the value of 25,378 dollars. During the same time, eighty two 
l}p,ats, equal to ^95 tons, arrived here from Cochin GStina. 

‘‘ It was noticed in last year’s report, how extrcindy liable tlw‘ Cochin Chinese boats 
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were to be plundertiti, and their creWs murdcreu pr made slaves of by Malay and Chinese 
pirates, ii/conseqiUMice of their beinjj; entirely defenceless. ^ During; t\|e past year man) 
instances have occurred which too well justify the statement. It is hoped that th( 
measures which government are conicmplatmg will have the effect, during the approach- 
ing season, of materially diminishin{r, if not altogether checking the evil, at least in the 
vicinity of our shores. 

“ East Coast ok Pi-ninsula. — T he returns show a decrease in the imports of 4I,G37 
dollars. The total imports were, 411, 'MO dollars; amongst which were comprised, gold 
dust, 7356 bunkuls, valued at 223, 193 dollar’s ; pe|)per, 1555 piculs; tin, 6666 piculs; 
specie, erjual to 42,021 doilai's. The exports amounted to 454,962 dollars, showmg an 
^excess over l.*<i*-42 ot 61.47S dollars. They comprised cotton twist, J512 piculs; 
Hrtlish cottorr 'goods, 17,430 pieces, ari \ 614 corges; opium, 297 chests; specie, equal to 
83,496 dollars, ^c. During the year *1842-43, 336 boats, equal to 4393 tons, arrrved.at 
Siugapon* from the diirerent ports on the east coast of the Malay pcninsifla. 

“ Wi ST Coast or- PrcMNsur.A. — This commerce is hy no m^i^s improving, the gross 
imjioris arrd exports for 1842-43 being only 3204 dollars. 

Cr.i.Eirts ANr> or iriiii \stehv Islands. — In the year 1841-42, the imports 
reported were ccjual to 327,552 dollars, and in 1H42-43, they only amounted to 113,7^9 
(hdlars, showing a decline of 243,843 dollars. Were the cause of this seemingly great 
flrlliug oil' rrot of easy and satisfactory explanation, it would be calculated to excitc/ears 
as to llie stability of this vahtuble branch of the comrjjerc® (Jf the port. It is well known 
that the Ibigcse and other eastern *fraders come here with the southerly winds, trenching 
as close as possible upon the last of the monsoon. Whether the monsoon set in earlier 
last senson,#)!* the Bugese boats were later than usual in departing for Singapore, is not 
ascertairreil — twenty-seven boats only, however', succeeded in reaching S.ngapore; the 
rf;>t were compelled, in consequence of adverse winds, to put into Java, where the Naco- 
dahs sold their (’argocs and purchased returns. It rs said that the Dutch authorities 
considered it jiulitic to exhil)it unwonted Irbeiality on the occasion, by a remission of the 
usual dulies, no doubt as art iiiduct-rnent to the Birgese to resort to .lava in future, instead 
of Singapore. It is extremely probable, however, "that this encouragement, even if conti- 
nued, will fail in producing tire vvislied-for effect, as, from the aoseuce of all restrictions, 
Singapore is deservedly held m high estimation by the Bugese and other traders from the 
I'^a'-ieru Islands ; and so long as the existing wise policy is adhered to, we may calculate on 
rcluiiiing the chief portion of the Bugese trade. 

“ \N’c are glad to know, that this season there is no falling off in the number oS^Ire 
Bugese traders who generally resort to this port. The number of boats which have 
idiearly arrived exceed 460, so that the Chinese and other nail e merchants, who chiefly 
transact the business with the Bugese, arc in full activity. T’ o present great scarcity ol 
monev’, howx*vei’, we are informed, is rather impeding the brisk exchange of commpditics, 
<'wirig to the difficulty thereby created to the native merchants, ol obtaining from the 
I'.uropean coinmission-houscs the piece-goods wdiich they bai'ler with the Bugese foi^their 
imports. We also learn that the Bugese this year arc, to a much greater extent than 
formerly, dealing directly with the Europejn merchants, having, through some cause or 
other, lost their confidence in the native dealers .’* — Sutytipore Free Press^ October 26. 

“ The exports amounted to 123,919 dollars, showing a decicase from 1841-42 to the 
extent of 225,405 dollars. 

“ Born K o.-- Although in the comparahve abstract statement, iheie is an apparent 
-increase of imports to the extent of 9275 dollars, ibere has been an actual decrease in the 
legitimate trade of 35,725 dollars— 76 chests of opiiim, which went to swell the amount 
ol imports, Iraving been relurnj^. The imports consisted of antimony ore, 7478 piculs; 
Kold-dust, 4337 buiikals, vSlucd at 126,652 dollars; rattans, 9050 piculs; specie, equal 
fo 7395 dollars, <JCx. The iiiitimony ore comes principally from Saravjjak. l|je exports 
Jor the year 1842-43, amounted to 296,637 dollars, Allowing a decrease of 22,31 1 dollars^. 

J he most impdltant were British cotidri goods, 3908 corges, and 15 dozen; opium, 22 < 
cluists; lea, 1928 boxes, and 52 piculs .-•and s|>ecie, equal ty 34,202 dolla*s. ^ 

“During the year 1842-43, 88 Iv^ats, equal to 2701 Ions, arrived at this port from 
Hoimco- ♦ 
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“Bally, Lombock, and Sarawak — The imports were 183,305 doHars, bein^ a 
slight mcrcasc of^ 892 dollars over the previous year. They consisted of edhcc, lOlO 
piculs^ rice, 96,211 piculs ; and tobacco, 2449 piculs. The gross value of the exports 
amounted to 189,333 dollars, l>eing a decrease of 23,745 dollars from the preceding year. 
There'were British cotton goods, 6193 pieces and 177 corges ; opium, 217 chests ; and 
copper tokens valbed at 27,089. The trade during the past official year was carried 
on chiefly by square-rigged vessels. Twenty-eight native boats only arrived, whereas 
in 1841-42 there were 123: the same cause^which prevented the Bugesc reaching 
operated in the present case. 

‘‘ Su.MATRA.— The imports in the year 1842-43 amounted to 284,001 dollars — being 
an increase of 35,435 dollars. There were bees’ wax, GI I |vculs; bcnjamii), S52 piculs ; ^ 
betel nut, 9324 piculs; cotfee, 2581 piculs; cotton^ 3660 piculs; gold dusf, G47 buukals 
valued at 19,705 dollars ; rice, 8153 piculs; pepper, 4987 piculs; raw sago, 201,919 
bundles; and fpecie equal to 57,810 dollars, &c. The exports exhibit a decrease ot 
69,234 dollars, having^^ountod in 1842-43 to 188,922 dollars. The chief were British 
cotton goods, 5285 pieces and 336 corges : country ditto, 21 16 corges ; China crockery 
valued at 9609 dollars; raw silk, 43 piculs ; copper tokens v^bicd at 24,655»do)lars ; and 
specie equal to 30,866 dollars. 

‘‘ Neighbouring Islands andotiier Places. — The value of the imports in 1842-^13 
amounted to 169,771 dollars, showing an increase of 41,254 dollars. They principally con- 
sisted of btVhe-de-mer, 12 i4'pieuls^,i^ol(i dust, 665 bunkals, valued at 19,450 dollars; tin, 
1438 piculs; oil, 2269 piculs; rice, 1 1,530 piculs; aiicPspecie etpial to 29,817 dollais. The 
exports exhibit a still greater increase — the gross amount was 161,449 dollars, exceeding 
1841-42 by 66,308 dollars. The chief articles were Britisii cotton goods t3087 pieces 
and 90 corges ; opium, 27 chests ; sugar, 1292 piculs ; and specie equal to 73,210 dollars. 

“ Prince of Wales* Island and Malacca. — ^Thc intermediate trade with Penang 
has materially declined, and the exports to Malacca have also fallen ofl‘. 
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“ The Junk Season . — The numbe r ofjnnks which lm\e arrived this season, 1843, 
greatly exceed the arrivals last year at the same time. The arrival of (‘migrants has also 
been very large, being to the J9ib instant 6883, of whom 1168 have come by s(|nar* - 
rigged ‘Vessels — a new featui(‘ in the history of Chinese emigration — and 5725 hy j^iinks 
The number of emigrants last year was about 16(K), and the year before TtKH) ; but judg- 
ing from the number wiio have already arrived, we may anticipate that this sea>ori they 
will not fall much short of 9000. They arc chiefly dispersed tlirougli the Straits’ settle 
ments and the neighbouring Dutch one at Khif . In the Straits there will be an increased 
demand for labour for the sugar estates, which w'ill absorb some of the surplus, and wc 
understand that the cultivation of the gambier is being carried on in .lahore rather exten- 
sively by the Singapore gambier planters. We do not know what numbty go to Rhio, but 
we should think that it cannot be on the* increase, as we are informed most of the 
gambier and pepper plantations in the vicinity of Rhio have already been or will soon* 
be exhausted and abandoned.” 
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The following is th^ Total Niunbcr of Vessels wHich passed the Straits of Suuda during 
the Year 1 844, which were signalised : — 


C o U N T R I E 

VcaMclfl. 

1 

* (MMJ N T H 1 E S. 

Vcbsels. 1 

Dutch 

number. 

289 

217 

1 

I Drought forward .... 

.'Danish 

umber. 

CJ3 

4 

Atiit.rjrfkn 

'7 

jSpauiifh 

4 



1 Belgian 

3 

“1 i - 

H . .... 

iT 

‘SMpo from AiiHtralia 

2 

1 


1 1 

1 Kumsmii 

Hrciiivn a 

€, 

-* To^ai. 

t;97 i 

Carried forw«irtl 

1)13 

1 1 
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THADi: OF SINGAPORE FOR 184G-47 * 

“ (’ll IN A.— Tlie imports during? 10-47 amounted to 4,282,ry!^mipces, exceeding li*ose 
of the previous year by 1,I.*5H,7S7 rupees. The improvement of the imports from China 
.ip[K‘ar'-, ho\A'V(i, to be morc^fipparent than real. Tlie iiicrease is more than covered 
bv two items — namely, excess of treasure and bullion over preceding year 1,220,150 
and Jno ^he^ls of Tuikcy opium \alued at 223,258 rujiees. There was a great 
faIJing otf 111 the articles usually imported Uy the junks, sii^h as camphor, alum, China 
erockory, (‘hiria |>iece goods, gold t^ead, silk, &(\ Thel)nncipal imports were China 
camphor, 55 0) piculs ; (Miiua crockiTy, valued at 285,523 rupees; raw silk, 323 piculs ; 
tea, 22,2!t5 boxes, 2S2 packages, and 202 piculs ; joss sticks, valued at 110,180 rupees ; 
alum, 0740*piculs ; haidware, 44,497 rupees ; China tobacco, 2708 baskets, and 370 
boxes. 

The expons present a decline, having only amounted to 4,923,556 rupees, being 
a falling otr fiom the pievimis year to tlie extent of SdS, 120 rupees. This aiises from a 
dimiiiisi ed ( Xpoft from tlli^ to (’hiiia of British cottons. Hints, sajraiiwood, cotton, twist, 
topper, tin, lead, etc. The chief artichs of export were guns, 415; b(*(el nut. 7602 
piculs; buds' nests, 296 piculs ; beche de mer, 752 I picuU ; ofctton, 659 1 bales ; twist, 
‘R>5 pieids ; Biui.sli cottons valm d at S4.391 rupeoN ; iron, (>96l p'.ouls; t^n, 1270 pioiils ; 
Beiual opium, 183il chests; Miilwa o[Mum, 936 chests ; nee, 41,358 piculs; rattans, 

I l4,00(> piculs ; black pepper, l(),t>03 pieuU ; woollens ()2,346 rupees ; Clarroand Lakko 
wood, 4 122 jiicids ; Sapati w aid, 2567 piculs, 

Ninety-one juiiks, eipial to 15,076 tons, arrived from China, being a decrease of 
thirty one junks, and tifly one tons. The number of emigrai.ts from Cbinaduriiig 1846- 
17, by junks were 7593, and by sixteen scpiare-iigged vessels i97() — total 9569. The 
most industrious and hcalthv jiroeceded to Penang, Malacca, and elsewhere, in search o'* 
laboiiv, the .sickly, idle, and virions, riUiained at Singapore.! * 

“Java. — T he imports amounted to 1,676,078 rupee’s, being a decrease of 1 33,423 rupees. 
This decrease appears to ari.^se on the articles arrack, In ujaniin, coflee, Java piece goods 
Arc. The ])rineipal impoits consisted of — arrack, 127,18 ) gallons, and 526 cases ; Japan 
copper, 6577 piciiLs ; ,);\va, piece goods, 2(R)3 corges ; rice, 43,369 piculs; nutmegs and 
mace, 87 piculs; sugar, 17,217 piculs; Java tobacco, 20,322 baskets, and 168 piculs; 
treasure and bullion valued at 1 1 1,491 rupees. * 

“The expoins uinountcd to H01,9(>5 rupees, showing an increase of 1 1 |p96 rupees, 
^arising on opium, tin, China cro< kerv, The chief exports were British piece goods, 

valued at 49,218 rupees ; eouTitry ditto, 106,95(3 rupees; China crockery, 69,412 rupees ; 
tui, 1873 piculs; Bengal omiim, 49 chests; Turkey ditto, 30 chests; raw silk, 
6(>4 piculs ; lea, 3851 boxei^ s|ffd 11 HO piculs ; wheat, 3982 bags ; China paper, 24,092 
‘upees ; bullion and treasure, 4(3,029 rupees. 

“ Hnio. — 'rhe imports atftounied to 50(5,672 riipc^, being an increa^.* of rupees. 
3’he principal aj;ticle$ were, gambier, *47,657 piculs; black pepper, 17,653 piculs; white 
pipper, 1866 piculs; rT5ii\ 12,160 picul^; sugar, 3375 piculs. ^ 

“The expoits amounted to 4 17,78< piculs, showing a detfease of 89,816 ru^ .es. The* 
eliu f exports ^eie rice, 27,226 picuis? specie valued at 303,(>79 lllpec^ 

• I ^ ( '4*idciiicd m the Siu^tipuie I'm tioin Oilicial Uejoii 
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“Siam. — ^The imports amounted to .106,432 rupees, showing a decrease of 51,813 
rupees^ The principal imports were sugar, 10,565 piculs; ganibouge, 385 piciTls ; hard- 
ware, 48,733 rupees ; cocoa-nut oil, 1750 piculs ; rice, 9176 piculs ; salt, 14,480 piculs; 
sticklac, 1036 piculs ; sapanwood, 10,050 piculs ; besides a large quantity of sugar, &c., 
trans-shipped in the harbour. 

“The exports amounted to 750,357 rupees, showing an increase of 152,903 rupees. 
The chief exports were bees’ wax, 143 piculs; cotton twist, 1 088 piculs; British piece 
goods, 255,615 rupees; country ditto, 47,085 ruppes ; raw silk, 54 piculs ; specie, 220,452 
rupees. 

“ Seventeen junks with an aggregate burthen of 4088 tuns arrived from Siam, being 
nn increase of three junks and 808 tons. 

“ The trade with Siam is capable of considerable iricrease, were our commercial 
relations with that country put on a better footing. 

“ CociiiN-CTiiiNA. — There is a falling off in the trade with this country. 

Imports. Exports. 

1845 — 4G 610,001 rupees 762,601 rupees 

1846— 47 318,864 „ 3l4,f4.> 


Decrease 300,137 rupees 44 7, 7. >6 rupees 

*^Thc principal imports consisted of, oil, ^970 piculs; raw silk, 112 piculs; .34,0^'^(^ 
piculs; salt 12,160 piculs; kugar 61 (iO piculs. 

*'* The principal exports consisted of Biiti^h cot tuu, 41,135 rupees; gambler, ,’520 
piculs; opium, 146 ch(‘sts ; tea, 280 boxes and ISOOpicMiIs. 

“The following are staled to be the port dues levied on vessels trading ui, the poll of 
Turon. 


i vessel 

of 30 t<i 36 ciifulics in breadth 

162 ligiitecns 

per (*andee 

do. 

26 to 27 

do. 

144 

do. 

do. 

14 to 25 

do. 

126 

do. 

do. 

11 to J3 

do. 

81 

do. 

do. 

0 to 10 

do. 

63 

do. 

Under 

• 9 

do. 

3U 

do. 


“ The value of the ligatcen is fluctuating: two are generally equivalent to a dollar. 
The candee is equal to eighteen French inches, or 19j\/^j English inches. 

“ Boiineo. — T he imports from Borneo amounted to 791,S03 rupee.s, showing a dc- 
crcii'^e of 3(K),40l rupees, chiefly in gold dust, pepper, rattans, Malay ainphor, Siv. 
'riie principal items were antimony ores from Sarawak, 1950 piculs; bces-wax, 670 
piculs; bird’s-ncsts, 275 piculs, black, and 9 piculs, while: Malay camphor, 14 piculs; 
rattans, 20,972 piculs; sago, raw, 1 1 3,980 bundles, and 1100 piculs; treasure and bul- 
lion, valued at .356,729 rupees. 

“ 1 he exports were 8S(i^982 rupees, showing a decrease of 52,645 rupees. • The 
cliiefiwore: — cotton twist, 57 piculs ; British piece goods, 258,541 rupees; country do., 
1 7 4, 7. jO rupees; China crockery, 17,628 rnpecs; hardware, 9648 rupees; iron, 1147 
piculs; nankeen, 15, (X)0 pieces ; opium, 123 chests ; rice, 1 2,124 piculs ; tokens, valued 
at 31,374 rupees; bullion and treasure, 90,064 rupees. 

“ One hundred and twelve boats, with an aggregate tonnage of 3544 tons, arrived 
from Borneo, being a decrease of ten boats, and 281 tons.” A great increase of trade 
will, however, take place with Borneo, from the thorough protection against the pirates, 
which the lifritish naval and political station* at the commanding port of Labnan, will 
hereafter afford. * 

“Bally, Lomhock, and Sumb.\wa.— The imports amounted to 4 1 1,488 rupees, 
showing a decrease of 148,902 rupees. The chief itc\)8 were; — white birds’-nests, 
4 piculs; coffer, 3771 piculs; rice, 38,632 piculs; tobacco, 2840 piculs ; copper tokens 
17,972 rupees, and specie, 66,643 rupees. 

“The exports amounted to 482,017 rupees, showing a small detqrease of 9818 
rupees. The principal exports were ; — muskets, 975 ; British piece goods, 70,266 rupec.s i 
opium, 148 chests of Bengal, and 55 of Turkey ; *ra./ silk, 2 1 piculs ; and copjicr tokens, 
valued at 39,241 rupees. , 

“Eighty-eight boats, with a tonnage in all <4 3356 tons, niiivcd from Bally,- hcmig 
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‘‘Celebes. — There is a considerable falling off in the trade when compared with 
lift preceding year; but if contrasted with the year 1844 — 45, there is a consicTerable 
increase. The retUrns of tli^j^lradc for these three years are as follows : — 


Y K A II S. I IMPORTS. EXPORT 8. 

rup**c<. tii|h 

K4 

J,I]S,I 3 .". 

7 jr., 43 <» i 7 H«.I 10 


^ Tl»e ])rinf:>,al iin|v.Jits,yn IStG — 17, consisted of ; — beche dc mcr, 2528 piculs; 
becx-wiix, piculs; coilee* 7146 piculs; country piece goods, 226,205 rupees; 
m()tlicr-o’-j)C(ul shells, 2SS1 [Aculs ; ‘^rice, 6090 piculs; tortoise shells, 101 picul§; 
treasure aitd bullion, 170,177 rupees. • 

The 'exports of importance were arms, valued at 11,034 rupees; cotton twist, 1273 
piculs; British piece goods, 231 ,103 rupees ; country d itlo, ^47^89 rupees ; gambier, 
4668 piculs *4 hardware, I6,(j^6s rupees; nankeens, 50o0 pieces; opium, 102 chests; 
and copper tokens, 167,‘^16 i iipees. The number of Bugis boats which arrived liere i:» 
eadi of the three tbllowing years were : — 


' No. Tons. 

IS4I— lo 3459 

|^s4.,-.4(i ^ 14^ 3228 

ISM — 17 1 10 3120 


*■ Su-MATtix. — The trade with Sumatra appears to have somewhat diminished. The 
follo\^ing is tiie result compared vsith the previous year : — 

Import's. Exports. 

1845 — M» 703,054 524,825 

• Is 10 — 47 55l,4t)2 514,509 


Decrease 151.052 10,318 

“ The principal imports consisted of beeswax, 451 pieuls ;*beteBnut, 6400 piculs; 
beni.imii), 2520 piculs ; eollee, 1442 piculs; pepper, 1906 piculs; rattaifs, 6755 piculs : 
^raw sago, 288,192 bundles ; tisli maws and shark fins, 262 piculs ; treasure and bullion, 
17i>,\)09 rupees. 

The mo^t important cxpoits were twist, 63 piculs ; Chi a crockery, 10,439 
liritish piece goods, 98,301 iuj)ecs ; country ditto, 105,030 rupees; hardware, 7258 
’upees; opium, 41 chests; raw silk, 16 piculs; salt, 10,683 piculs; copper tokens, 
37,695 rupees; treasure and bullion, 12,20 J rupees ; 507 nc.nc boats, with a tonijage 
of 5617 tons, ariivcd here, being an increase of 33 b )ats. 

“East Coast of the Malayan Peninsi la.— A vei^' considerable increase is 
observable under this head. 

Imports. Exports. 

47 1,239.723 rupees 1,453,350 rupees 

1845—40 1,120,270 •„ 1,100,054 „ 


Increase 1 10,453 rupees 293,i:90*rnpees'’‘ 

“The princH)al imports consiste<l of cquiitry piece goods valued at 42,459 rupees ; 
Slides, 826 piculs ; pepper, 3116 piculs ; salt, 25,340 piculs; tin, 4184 piculs; Garro 
wood, 403 piculs ; bullion and treastire, 866,793 rupees. 

“ The principal exports appear to have been cotton twist, 2514 piculs ; British piece 
goods and woollens, 166,63>ri^>ees ; country piece goods, 33,163 rupees ; iron and steel. 
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11,566 rupees; ^pium, 483 chests; silk, 54 piculs; rice, 8750 piculs; tobacco, 49,269 
rupees; specie, 139,127 rupees. 

" West Coast of the Malayan Peninsula. — The ijnports anrf exports amounted 
to 72,675 rupees. The principal trade is with Penang and Malacca. 

‘‘Neighbouring Islands and other Places. — The trade, contrasted with that 
of the preceding year, gives the following results: — 

Impoits. ^ Exports. 


IS4G — 47 380,416 rupees 364^.752 rupees 

1845—46 290,097 „ 346,832 „ 

Increase 40,319 17,920 


• “The principal imports were b(Sche-de-mer, 1441 piculs; oil, 1970 piculs ; raw sago, 
125,500 bundles; coffee, 493 piculs; birds’ nests, 14-J piculs; tin, 843 piculs. 

“The exports consisted amongst others of silk, 19 piculs ; opium, 69 chests Bengal 
and 13 Turkey ; British piece goods, 16,664 rupees; rice, 12,020 piculs ; specie, 1 13,544 
rupees. 

t “ The amount of trade in 1846-47, by square-rigged vessels^, and by native vessels is 
thus contrasted. 

' Imports. Exports. 

^ a rupees. rupees. 

By square-rigged vessels */] , 1 35,695 . . 1 6,544,890 

By native boats, junks, &c 5,570,383 , . 5,659,040 

“Prince of Wales’ Island. — There has been a considerable deedease in the 
trade with this place, arising no doubt from the revived direct trade between Penang 
and Great Britain. The total imports from Penang in 1846-47 amounted to 1,435,650 
rupees, and of exports to 1,356,006 rupees. The decrease on imports amounted to 
227,305 rupees, and on exports to 513,361 rupees. 

“ Malacca. — The trade with this quarter is improving. The imports amounted to 
831,893 rupees, being ap increase to the extent of 159,020 rupees. The principal im- 
port was tin, to the amount of 15,131 piculs, valued at 605,025 rupees, or about 60,000/. 
sterling. '* 

S/iippmff , — There is a decrease of 411 tons in importing in square-rigged vessels, 
and a decrease of 1945 tons in native boats. 

• *' In 1846-47 there arrived of— 

Vessels. Tons. 


Square-rigged vessels 790 . . 222,325 

Ditto ditto, junks, &c 2304 . . 68,160 

■ Total tonnage 290,485 * 


The square-rigged craft are classified as follows ; — 


DESCRIPTION. 

Vessels. 

1 Tons. 


number. I 

number. 

Americin . 

27 1 

ll.«40 

Arabian.. . 

H i 

2,101 

AuftrUn . 

1 

330 

Beigiao . 

* i 

],I40 

Bremen 


HOI 

Cochin-Cbinese . 

3 

1,480 

DlDlMh 

7 

2,036 

Dutch 

123 

18,047 

French 

14 

4,244 

Hamburg 

14 1 

1 4,068 

Native 

21 

2,800 

Carried for^jard ... 


40,175 


1) E S C R 1 F T I 0 N. 

1 Vessels. 1 

1 Tons 


number. 

iiumbiT. 

Brought forward..... 

. 22.3 

40.175 

Portuguese . 

7 

2,302 

Prussian.. .. 

1 

600 

Russian ..... 

‘ 1 

33(1 

Spanish.. .. 

16 

4,400 

! Siamese 

6 

l..')26 

•Swedish. 

5 

1,410 

Tota». foreign.. 

250 

.'>0,862 

162,462 

British. ...... .. 

.>>31 

Total 

700 

222,324 
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There likewise arrived — 

uritish me*'-of-war 

Her Majesty’s steam-vessels 
East India Company’s ditto 
Dutch ditto 


number. 

15 

1 

3 

2 


21 


Comp A It A 1 1 Vi; Abstruet Sitdtenieiit of the Trade of Sing'apore with the undermentioned 
Places, between the Official Years 1845 — 46 and 1846 — 47. 

IMPORT s. 


( O 1 N T K 1 E S. 

Mert-haii- 

dtse 

Is I. “.-10 

Tr* asure 
and Bullion 

i Toiaj 

1 

1846—47 

Mcri'han- < Treasure { 
dise. and Bullion. 

Tota 


Co.’s Rs. 

(Ni.*s Rs. 

' Co.'n Rs. 

Co.’a Rs. 1 Co.’s Rs. • 

Co.’S 

^»rcat lintain 

7 .ob.'i.HOo 

274,rsr* 

* 7.3«8,.'j25 

5.888,091 j 

233,728 ) 

6 121.819 

Coatinental Europe 

H n.,8r>‘j 


I 875,375 

1.157.310 

16,391 

1 .73,701 

PniteU Slates 

4S,.V»3 


48,51*3 

S8,740 . 


;.H,740 

New New South \Vale8 


: 2.223 

1.30,8 A 

40,853 » 


49.853 

Mauiitiuti 

l,0»'7 

1,1 1'O 

, li.HI 

1.5,082 i 

6,868 . 

■21,050 

Bourbon 

5;3i» 

*2,215 

2,784 

7,924 ! 

7.924 

Oaloutta 



1,825.280 

6,161,722 ; 

799 ' 

(i,15'2,521 

MadraA and (''wajit 

lots 730 

*225 

100,055 

331,0.35 • 

. . ' 

331. 0.3.5 

Bombay and ('ouHt 


1».24« 

70.1.00.5 

5 10, ‘730 

42,920 

553,l.*rt. 


•2,758, nil 

:)KH,*2*23 

' 3.146.fi42 

2,227.‘213 *,055.106 

4,282,340 

ManUlu 

0SH„l|l 

H.77U 

607.111 

382,216 

4.470 . 

.186, (>86 

Raiisoou and Muulmcin 

tj.'i.4y2 


05,402 

55,390 


55,390 

Arocaii 

‘-78,220 


278,220 

160,256 

C347 . 

BU,6<f3 

Oylou 

38,050 

3,101 

1 41,157 

350,343 

9,208 

368,.551 

Java 

l,42(.,3i*7 

383,104 

I 1.800, .501 

l,*2wrN,327 

379,751 

1,676,078 

Rhio 

3K 1.484 

20,354 

< 401,838 

373.0*23 

33,049 

406,672 

Arabia 

•2.'»,4H9 

20,433 

i 4.5,022 

14,110 

0.736 

S0,84«> 

Cochin China 

004,2 1:» 

14,786 

610,001 

,300,701 

0,163 

3l8.8lsl 

Siam 

410, K4H 

n.3l«7 

. 4.58,21 5 

-‘401,036 

1.796 . 

406,4.32 

Borneo 

.*118,737 

.513,467 

1,002, ‘201 

435.071 

356,720 

791,803 

Baily Lunibtuk, and Sumbawa 

4s2,10t» 

78,281 

560.300 

326,873 

84,615 1 

411,488 

Ci'lebeit and other E.iatern Islaiida 

H'i.i.iWH 

2,18,530 

1,131, 5 58 


187,001 

79.' ' *' 


4H 1,081 

•221,073 

1 703,051 

.018,662 

182,734 

5.5 

Kant Coast IVniimulu 

J0‘2,3<i2 

7M*,{)07 

1 I,I2‘VJ7() 1 

372,930 

866,793 

I. *23! 

West ditto 

1 1.3<iN 

10,7.55 

•22,1*23 1 

19,106 

1*2,402 ! 

i 

Nciifbbnuriug islands and other places. 

174.0.TS 

1 1;>,4«*2 

200,007 1 

236.530 

93,877 I 

Cuinpany’ri Rtipeea i 

•2,1,132,105 

3,184,343 

, 20.616,418 ! 

•2*2,119.6.35 4.586,443 1 

26.704 


•22,115),03.» 


1 

3,184,343 1 

26,614 

Decrease 

1 ncreaae . . 

Decrease 

1,31‘2,I7«» 

1 ” 

1 

1.402,100 

1,312,470 


Nett inrntase ! 



- 1 


89.030 


Total Amount of Merchandise Imported in 1840—47 aa above 

,, ,, ( f Treasure and Bullion in ditto ditto 

M of Merchandise Imported from Penang in ls4G— -47.. 

.1 ,, of Treasure and Bullion ditto ditto .. 

,, of Mercliniifiise Imported from Malitcea in 1H40 -47 . 

,f of Treasoie and Bullion -ditto ditto 

Ch Tot si 

; Co.’s Rs. 
.... - 22,119,635 
...j 4,386,113 

....! 1,177,821 

‘257,829 

710.24H 
....! 121,615 

Co.’s Rs 

26.736.078 

).4.35.05(> 

831,493 

28.973.6*21 
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CktoASATivli'AbBtraet Statement of the Trade of Singapore, Ac.— (coii<fmie«f). 


-»j 

X P O K T S. 


OOUNTRIBS. I846-4T 



Merchan- 

1 Trfiaure '} 

Total, j 

1 

aferoban- 

Ts laa ure 

Total. 


diae. 

,and nullion.| 

dise. 

and Bullion. 


Oo.*8 Ra. 

Oo.*a Rs. 

Co.*aRs. r 

Co.'a,Rn* 

9,1 14,078 

1 Co.*alUi. 

Cn/a Ra. 

Orait 

9,108,401 

869,798 

95,881 

103,709 

91,673 

91,336 

4,378 


3,193,403 
883, TOr! 

. 95,38ri 

' IKS, 763 , 
81,975 { 
61,236 ! 
4378 


3,114,078 

743,137 

08.710 

303,078 

48,355 

20,037 

Oottthienta! Europe 

tTaited States ...a...... 

New South Wales 

Cape of Good Hope..... 

MaurUins 

Bourbon.... 

17,968 

743,137 

08,710 

363.078 

48,356 

29,037 


Calentta 

903,196 

9,170,970 

3,073,165 I 

1.001.084 

1 3,833,311 

4,884,996 

Madras and Coast.... .. . 

146,699 

188,331 

46,664 

333,930 

188,886 i 

1 343,103 

430,388 

Bombay and Coast 

503,819 

550,383 1 

985,098 

36,399 

1,031.490 

China 

6.433,608 

839.173 

6,761 A76 ' 

> 4,771.724 


4,933.9.10 

Manilla 

440A33 

33,363 

468.615 

833,169 


82.H,109 

Rangoon and Moofanein. 

Aradim ’ 

31,939 

30,819 

61,547 • 

If 

9,10.5 

101,453 

148 

134,079 

194,923 1 

50.530 


Ceylon I 

43,470 

30,219 

63,688 1 

37,004 

44.419 

73.023 

Jaea 

730,173 

94,0*'6 

760,869 . 

768,713 

48,3.93 

80l,9»J5 

Rfaio ^ 

194,691 

383,007 

607.698 

114,103 

303,670 

417,782 

Arabia 

1 ' 198.r,..6 

40,410 

Vi^oll 1 
763,601 ) 

950,760 

3,368 

364,118 

814,045 

OoeUn China 

! 759,940 

9,695 

313.161 

1,684 

Siam.. 

471,803 

05,651 

.667,454 ; 

539,888 

830,619 

790,857 

Borneo 

793,775 

148,862 

943.627 ! 

762,644 

197.438 

889,083 

Bally, Lottbooh, and Sambawa. < 
Cetobei and other Baalem lalanda 

453,736 

39,127 

491,865 
1,118,139 ; 

441,242 

40.77P 

482,016 

1,001.672 

116,463 i 

617.271 

109,069 

786,140 

Snmatcat 

413,073 

119,763 

694,826 1 

359,600 

168308 

514,907 

Baat Oaaat Poniiaoula.. 

1,033.160 

134,818 

1,160,064 

1,306,200 1 

147,190 

1,493.350 

WootCaaMdOtto 

34.880 

0,523 

31,408 

3.4.37H 

7,760 

4IA47 

Kolghbostitoi lalanda and other Places. 

281.702 

65,130 

340,839 

3.50.781 1 

113.06! 

36t743 

Coeapapy’s Bopeea. 

Decrease.. 

Increase,* 

Decrease.. 

17,046.974 

16,493.486 

663.488 

4,117,013 j 

91,103,967 

16,493.486 

6,7ilM44 

4,117,013 

1,593,131 
5.62.488 ! 

23,303,030 

31,163.987 


Nett incretise, 


Tot At Amoant of merchBodwe eXMrted in 1846<^7, at above, 
of treaaure and bnilion in ditto. , 

ofmercbandite exjrarted to Penang in 1B49— 47>> 
of treainre and buUion to ditto in ditto . . . 

of mercbandite exported to Malacca In 1846— 47> 
of treaatire and biuUoti to ditto in ditto... 


OaAND Total. 


1,040,648 ' lA40,fMa 


Co.’h Ra. 
16,493,486 
5,710,144 

Co.*a Ra. 

33.903A30 

054,534 

401,479 

1,350,006 

II 

^ 633,763 


34.09aH'199 


END OF VOL. IV. 
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c enaTiMO, BKAoroaT ^n, ilnaro. 



